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Seiji  Ozawa 


Seiji  Ozawa  became  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall  of 
1973.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as  music 
director,  he  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  to 
hold  that  position  since  the  orchestra's  found- 
ing in  1881.  Bom  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China, 
to  Japanese  parents,  Mr  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child,  later 
graduating  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the 
International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors held  in  BesauQon,  France,  and  was 
invited  to  Tanglewood  by  Charles  Mimch, 
then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  a  judge  at  the  competition.  In  1960  he 
won  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest 
honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstand- 
ing student  conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accom- 
panied Bernstein  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's 1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  made 
an  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for 
the  1961-62  season.  In  January  1962  he 
made  his  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America,  with  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony.  Mr.  Ozawa  was  music 
director  of  the  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director 
of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  from 
1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San 


Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976, 
followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music 
adviser. 

Seiji  Ozawa  made  his  first  Symphony 
Hall  appearance  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  January  1968;  he  had 
previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  adviser  in  1970.  For  the 
1972-73  season  he  was  the  orchestra's 
music  adviser.  Since  becoming  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  1973,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as 
well  as  at  home,  leading  concerts  in 
Europe,  Japan,  and  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra 
traveled  to  China  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
That  same  year,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at 
the  major  European  music  festivals.  In 
1981,  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  celebrated 
the  Boston  Symphony's  centennial  with  a 
fourteen-city  American  tour  and  an  interna- 
tional tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  England.  They  returned  to 
Europe  for  an  eleven-concert  tour  in  the  fall 
of  1984,  and  to  Japan  for  a  three-week  tour 
in  February  1986,  the  orchestra's  third  visit 
to  that  country  under  Ozawa' s  direction. 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music  with  the 
recent  program  of  twelve  centennial  com- 
missions, and  with  a  new  program,  begin- 
ning this  year,  to  include  such  composers  as 
Peter  Lieberson  and  H^ns  Werner  Henze. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  interna- 
tional career,  appearing  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de 
Paris,  the  French  National  Radio  Orches- 
tra, the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Phil- 
harmonic. His  operatic  credits  include 
Salzburg,  London's  Royal  Opera  at  Covent 
Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  the  Paris 
Opera,  where  he  conducted  the  world 
premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  of  Assist  in  November  1983. 


Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  American  premiere  of 
excerpts  from  that  work  in  Boston  and 
New  York  in  April  1986. 

Seiji  Ozawa  has  recorded  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI, 
New  World,  Hyperion,  Erato,  and  RCA 
records.  His  award-winning  recordings 
include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  on  DG, 
Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a 
Thousand,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder, 
both  on  Philips,  and,  also  on  DG,  the  Berg 
and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with  Itzhak 
Perlman,  with  whom  he  has  also  recorded  the 
violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and  Robert 
Starer  for  Angel/EMI.  With  Mstislav 
Rostropovich,  he  has  recorded  the  Dvorak 
Cello  Concerto  and  Tchaikovsky's  Variations 
on  a  Rococo  Theme,  newly  available  on  a 
single  disc  from  Erato.  Other  recent  record- 


ings, on  CBS,  include  music  of  Berlioz  and 
Debussy  with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade,  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  with 
Isaac  Stem,  and  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  and 
the  Schoenberg/Monn  Cello  Concerto  with 
Yo-Yo  Ma.  He  has  also  recorded  the  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin  for 
Telarc,  orchestral  works  by  Strauss, 
Stravinsky,  and  Hoist,  and  BSO  centennial 
commissions  by  Roger  Sessions,  Andrzej 
Panufnik,  Pettr  Liebergon,  John  Harbison, 
and  Oily  Wilson. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of 
music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  for 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Eve- 
ning at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Now  in  its  one-hundred-and-sixth  season, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  continues 
to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  and  to  broaden  the  interna- 
tional reputation  it  has  established  in 
recent  decades.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  the  orchestra 
has  performed  throughout  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  Japan,  and 
China,  and  it  reaches  audiences  numbering 
in  the  millions  through  its  performances  on 
radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays 
an  active  role  in  commissioning  new  works 
from  today's  most  important  composers, 
and  its  summer  season  at  Tanglewood  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
music  festivals  in  the  world.  The  orches- 
tra's virtuosity  is  reflected  in  the  concert 
and  recording  activities  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players — the  world's  only 
permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of  a 
major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers— and  the  activities  of  the  Boston  Pops 
have  established  an  international  standard 
for  the  performance  of  lighter  kinds  of 
music.  In  addition,  during  its  summer  sea- 
son at  Tanglewood,  the  BSO  sponsors  one 
of  the  world's  most  important  training 
grounds  for  young  musicians,  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  which  celebrates  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  in  1990. 

For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil 
War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town 


of  Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in 
the  spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that 
year  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
inaugural  concert  took  place  under  the 
direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  symphony  concerts 
were  held  in  the  Old  Boston  Music  Hall; 
Symphony  Hall,  the  orchestra's  present 
home,  and  one  of  the  world's  most  highly 
regarded  concert  halls,  was  opened  in  1900. 
Henschel  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of 
German-born  and  -trained  conductors — 
Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil 
Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in  the 
appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony had  given  their  first  "Promenade" 
concert,  offering  both  music  and  refresh- 
ments, and  fulfilling  Major  Higginson's 
wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of 
music."  These  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in 
the  springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popu- 
lar" and  then  "Pops,"  fast  became  a 
tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades, 
there  were  striking  moves  toward  expan- 
sion. In  1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen  con- 
certs at  the  Panama- Pacific  Exposition  in 
San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  RCA 
in  the  pioneering  days  of  1917,  continued 
with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio 
broadcasts  of  concerts.  The  character  of  the 
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The  first  photograph,  actnalhf  a  cottage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Ilnischet,  taken  W82 
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Boston  Symphony  was  greatly  changed  in 
1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud  was  engaged  as 
conductor;  he  was  succeeded  the  following 
season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These  appoint- 
ments marked  the  beginning  of  a  French- 
oriented  tradition  which  would  be  main- 
tained, even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge 
Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employment 
of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric 
personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he 
served  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty- 
five  years. 

In  1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's 
first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year 
later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual 
summer  residence  at  Tanglewood. 
Koussevitzky  passionately  shared  Major 
Higginson's  dream  of  "a  good  honest 
school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that 
dream  was  realized  with  the  founding  at 
Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
(now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as 
well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts 
on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inau- 
gurated by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and 
who  in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conduc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would 
hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by 
John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops 
celebrated  its  hundredth  birthday  in  1985 
)     under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  con- 
temporary composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this 
country.  During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra 

[j     toured  abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its 
continuing  series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  ini- 
tiated. Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his  seven- 

II    year  term  as  music  director  in  1962. 

Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  premieres, 
restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two 
predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA;  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was 
also  an  energetic  director  of  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  and  under  his  lead- 


ership a  full-tuition  fellowship  program  was 
established.  Also  during  these  years,  in 
1964,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers were  founded. 

William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf 
in  1969.  He  conducted  several  American 
and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA, 
appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts 
on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the 
mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  since  1970,  became 
the  orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in 
the  fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music 
adviser.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as 
music  director,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to 
solidify  the  orchestra's  reputation  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  his  program  of  centennial 
commissions — from  Sandor  Balassa, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Corigliano,  Peter 
Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison,  Leon 
Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald 
Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  significantly  reaffirmed 
the  orchestra's  commitment  to  new  music. 
Under  his  direction,  the  orchestra  has  also 
expanded  its  recording  activities  to  include 
releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/ 
EMI,  Hyperion,  New  World,  and  Erato 
labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250 
concerts  annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audi- 
ence of  nearly  1.5  million,  the  orchestra's 
performances  are  heard  by  a  vast  national 
and  international  audience.  Its  annual  bud- 
get has  grown  from  Higginson's  projected 
$115,000  to  more  than  $20  million,  and  its 
preeminent  position  in  the  world  of  music  is 
due  not  only  to  the  support  of  its  audiences 
but  also  to  grants  from  the  federal  and 
state  governments,  and  to  the  generosity  of 
many  foundations,  businesses,  and  individ- 
uals. It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly 
fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


•  Each  year  the  BSO  looks  to  a  graphic  designer  for  imagina- 
tion and  talent  in  creating  a  timely  theme  for  its  annual  Opening  Night 
invitation  and  program. 

•  This  year's  design  team,  Gill  Fishman  Associates,  Inc.,  is 

recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  design  firms  in  the  Boston/Cambridge 
area.  With  experience  in  all  fields  of  design  from  graphic  design  to  archi- 
tecture, exhibition  design  and  industrial  design,  GFA  has  been  involved 
with  a  variety  of  notable  private  and  public  projects  requiring  complete 
planning  and  design,  community  and  corporate  liaison,  administration 
and  programming  skills,  document  and  specification  preparation,  and 
supervision  of  the  final  product. 

•  Gill  Fishman,  president  of  Gill  Fishman  Associates,  Inc., 

established  the  firm  in  1972.  His  work  has  won  numerous  awards  nation- 
ally, from  New  York  Art  Directors'  Club,  Communication  Arts  Magazine, 
American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts,  Printing  Industry  of  America,  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Historical  Society,  Case  Awards,  The  Society  of  Illustrators/ 
National,  American  Association  for  State  and  Local  History,  Council  of 
Jewish  Federations/ PR  Awards-Missions,  and  locally  from  Art  Directors' 
Club  of  Boston  and  Hatch  Awards/Advertising  Club  of  Boston. 


•  GFA's  ongoing  clients  range  from  State  and  Federal  agencies 

to  public  and  private  institutions  and  corporations  including  High  Tech, 
Legal/Financial,  Service/Non-profit,  and  Retail  organizations.  Projects 
for  this  clientele  include  corporate  identity  programs,  collateral,  annual 
reports,  packaging  and  industrial  design,  exterior  and  interior  signage 
programs  as  well  as  exhibitions  including  A/V  and  media  presentations. 


•  GFA,  offering  a  diversity  of  talents  under  the  aegis  of  a  sin- 
gle office,  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  a  design  consultant  to  several 
institutions  and  private  clients — evidence  of  their  belief  in  the  criticality 
of  establishing  a  close  working  relationship  with  a  client. 
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We 


ELCOME  to  the  Opening  Night  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Associa- 
tion of  Volunteers,  Opening  Night  has  become  a  Boston  tradition. 
Again  this  year  our  Opening  Night  comes  to  you  with  the  generous 
sponsorship  of  Bank  of  New  England  Corporation. 

In  its  106th  season  the  Boston  Symphony  is  proud  to  acknowl- 
edge the  support  of  Bank  of  New  England,  a  leading  institution 
with  a  200-year  tradition  of  service  to  the  people  of  New  England, 
and  we  offer  them  our  warmest  thanks  for  their  continuing  support. 


Sincerely, 


Nelson  J.  Darling 
President,  Board  of  Trustees 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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The  notes  are  different 
but  the  idea  is  the  same. 


Performance, 


BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
CORPORATION 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot, 

Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87 


OPENING  NIGHT  1986 

Thursday,  2  October  at  6:30 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


MAHLER  Symphony  No.  2  in  C  minor 

Allegro  maestoso.  With  complete  gravity 
and  solemnity  of  expression. 

Andante  moderato.  Very  easygoing.  Not  to  be 

hurried  at  any  point. 
In  quietly  flowing  motion. 
Urlicht  (Primal  Light).  Very  solemn,  but 

simple,  like  a  hymn. 
In  the  tempo  of  the  scherzo — Bursting  out 

wildly — Slow — Allegro  energico — Slow — 

Very  slow  and  expansive — Slow.  Misterioso. 

EDITH  WIENS,  soprano 
MAUREEN  FORRESTER,  contralto 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


Opening  Night  1986  is  made  possible  tlirough  the  support  of  Bank  of  New  England 
Corporation  and  is  sponsored  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers. 


There  will  be  no  intermission. 


Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Aiigel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion, 
Erato,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 
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Gustav  Mahler 

Symphony  No.  2  in  C  minor 


Gustav  Mahler  was  born  in  Kalischt 
(Kaliste)  near  the  Moravian  border  of 
Bohemia  on  7  July  1860  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  18  May  1911.  He  composed  his 
Symphony  No.  2  between  1888  and  1894; 
the  chronology  of  this  process  is 
described  below.  He  himself  conducted 
the  first  three  movements  only  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  on  4  March  1895 
and  gave  a  complete  performance  with 
the  same  orchestra  and  with  soloists 
Josephine  von  Artner  and  Hedwig  Fel- 
den  on  13  December  that  year.  Mahler 
also  introduced  the  work  in  this  country 
at  a  concert  of  the  New  York  Symphony 
on  8  December  1908  with  the  Oratorio 
Society  and  soloists  Laura  L.  Combs  and 
Gertrude  Stein  Bailey.  Karl  Muck  gave 
the  first  Boston  Symphony  performance  on  22  January  1918,  with  soloists  May  Peterson 
and  Merle  Alcock  and  a  chorus  prepared  by  Stephen  Townsend.  Leonard  Bernstein  led 
performances  with  the  orchestra  on  five  occasions  between  1948  and  1970;  the  sopranos 
were  Ellabelle  Davis,  Adele  Addison,  Theresa  Green,  and  Lorna  Haywood,  the  mezzo- 
sopranos  Suzanne  Sten,  Nan  Merriman,  Jennie  Tourel,  and  Christa  Ludwig.  Further 
performances  were  given  by  Richard  Burgin  with  Nancy  Carr,  Eunice  Alberts,  and  the 
Chorus  Pro  Musica;  by  William  Steinberg  with  Benita  Valente,  Beverly  Wolff,  and  the 
Harvard-Radcliffe  Collegium  Musicum,  and  then  with  Joy  Clements,  Beverly  Wolff,  and 
the  Westminster  Symphonic  Choir;  and  by  Seiji  Ozawa  with  Susan  Davenny  Wyner, 
Maureen  Forrester,  and  the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus  (and  then  with  the  same 
soloists  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus).  Before  this  year,  the  most  recent  subscrip- 
tion performances  were  Claudia  Abbado's  in  March  1979,  with  Barbara  Hendricks, 
Jessye  Norman,  and  the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus,  Lorna  Cooke  deVaron, 
conductor.  Seiji  Ozawa  gave  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  August  1984, 
with  Edith  Wiens,  Jessye  Norman,  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver, 
conductor,  the  same  soloists  joining  him  for  repeat  performances  later  that  month  in 
London  (with  the  Philharmonia  Chorus)  and  Salzburg  (with  the  Vienna  Singverein). 
The  score  calls  for  four  flutes  (all  doubling  piccolo),  four  oboes  (two  of  them  doubling 
English  horn),  three  clarinets  in  B-flat  (one  doubling  bass  clarinet)  and  two  high 
clarinets  in  E-flat,  four  bassoons  (one  doubling  contrabassoon),  ten  horns,  eight  trum- 
pets, four  trombones,  bass  tuba,  organ,  two  harps,  kettledrums  (three  players),  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  high  and  low  tam-tams,  triangle,  snare  drum  (several  if  possible), 
glockenspiel,  tubular  bells,  birch  brush,  plus  an  offstage  group  consisting  of  kettledrum, 
bass  drum,  cymbals,  and  triangle;  further,  strings,  soprano  solo,  alto  solo,  and  mixed 
chorus. 

It  is  an  old  cliche  in  film  biographies  of  composers  to  link  the  moment  of  artistic 
creation  in  some  way  with  a  love  affair,  whether  consummated  or  otherwise.  (Ideally, 
in  such  films,  the  character  of  the  music  ought  to  describe  to  the  listener  the  outcome 
of  the  affair.)  Cliche  though  it  be,  Gustav  Mahler  began  work  on  the  material  that  was 
to  turn  into  his  first  two  symphonies  as  an  artistic  release  from  a  tempestuous  and 
troubling  involvement  with  Marion  Mathilda  von  Weber,  the  wife  of  a  German 
soldier.  Captain  Carl  von  Weber,  who  was  the  grandson  of  the  composer  oiDer 
Freischutz  and  other  works  that  effectively  created  a  school  of  German  Romantic 
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opera.  Mahler  became  involved  with  the  Weber  family  in  December  1886,  when  the 
Leipzig  Opera  revived  a  number  of  Weber's  works  for  the  centennial  of  the  com- 
poser's birth,  many  of  them  conducted  by  Mahler. 

Impressed  by  Mahler's  sympathetic  conducting  of  his  grandfather's  music,  Cap- 
tain von  Weber  approached  the  young  conductor  with  a  proposal:  Weber  had  left  a 
series  of  shorthand  sketches  for  a  comic  opera  entitled  Die  drei  Pintos.  The  family 
had  already  tried  to  interest  other  composers,  including  Meyerbeer,  in  completing 
the  work,  but  without  success.  Mahler  agreed  to  try.  He  studied  the  almost  in- 
comprehensible sketches,  deciphered  the  older  composer's  musical  shorthand,  and 
completed  the  score,  borrowing  tunes  from  lesser- known  works  of  Weber  to  fill  in  the 
gaps.  In  this  completed  version,  published  in  1888,  the  Weber-Mahler  opera  enjoyed 
a  number  of  performances  throughout  Germany  and  provided  Mahler  with  a  useful 
source  of  income. 

His  intense  labor  on  the  manuscript  had  necessitated  nearly  constant  contact  with 
the  Weber  family.  Soon  Mahler  found  himself  in  love  with  Marion,  and  she  with  him. 
Captain  von  Weber  was  aware  of  the  situation  but  discreetly  avoided  an  open  break 
that  would  surely  cause  a  scandal  ruinous  to  his  military  career.  At  one  point  Mahler 
and  Marion  even  planned  to  elope  together.  At  the  appointed  hour,  he  awaited  her  on 
the  platform  of  the  railroad  station.  But  when  she  failed  to  appear,  he  returned 
home,  probably  with  some  sense  of  relief  at  having  avoided — through  no  merit  of  his 
own — a  personal  and  professional  abyss. 

An  emotional  upheaval  of  that  sort  often  generated  artistic  creativity  in  Mahler. 
This  time  was  no  exception.  In  1888  Mahler  composed  two  large  works;  the  first  he 
called  a  "symphonic  poem,"  a  description  that  he  kept  even  up  to  the  first  perform- 
ance, though  now  we  know  it  (somewhat  revised)  as  the  First  Symphony.  He  followed 
this  immediately  with  a  single,  gigantic  march-like  movement  in  C  minor  labeled 
Todtenfeier  {Funeral  Rites).  He  completed  the  first  full  score  of  this  large  work  by 
September  1888,  barely  six  months  after  writing  finis  to  the  huge  "symphonic 
poem."  It  was  to  be  another  six  years  before  Todtenfeier  would  finally  take  its  place 
as  the  opening  movement  of  the  Second  Symphony. 

Todtenfeier  could  presumably  have  served  as  a  symphonic  poem  all  by  itself,  but 
Mahler  evidently  knew  that  it  was  intended  for  a  larger  work,  since  he  began  a 
second  movement — a  sharply  contrasting  Andante — soon  after  finishing  it.  But  that 
second  movement  remained  unfinished  for  five  long  years.  The  immediacy  of  the 
affair  with  Marion  von  Weber  passed  into  memory,  and  the  composer  himself  moved 
on  to  conducting  positions  in  Budapest  and  then,  in  April  1891,  to  Hamburg. 

During  these  interim  years  Mahler's  life  as  a  composer  was  devoted  largely  to  the 
composition  of  songs,  some  with  piano  accompaniment,  others  with  orchestra.  They 
drew  their  texts  almost  entirely  from  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn  (The  Youth's  Magic 
Horn),  an  anthology  of  German  folk  poetry  published  in  1805  under  the  editorship  of 
Achim  von  Amim  and  Clemens  Brentano.  The  collection  preserved  a  legacy  of 
traditional  poems  (though  the  editors  were  not  above  "improving"  the  originals)  and 
sparked  scholarly  research  into  the  field  of  folk  song. 

As  one  who  frequented  literacy  circles,  Mahler  could  hardly  have  been  unfamiliar 
with  the  anthology  even  from  his  youth.  But  suddenly  in  1887,  it  seems,  he  began 
concentrating  on  texts  from  the  anthology.  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn  was  a  book 
highly  prized  in  the  Weber  household,  and  Mahler  could  not  have  escaped  its 
influence  there;  this  may  partly  explain  his  sudden  interest.  But  more  important  is 
the  evident  fact  that  the  texts  themselves  tapped  a  wellspring  of  creativity.  For  the 
next  decade,  the  creation  of  all  his  works — from  little  songs  with  piano  accompani- 
ment to  immense  symphonies — ^was  intricately  intertwined  with  his  passion  for  the 
Amim  and  Brentano  anthology.  He  turned  songs  into  symphony  movements  and 
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symphonic  writing  into  song  accompaniments.  So  often  did  he  cross  the  border 
between  the  "little"  genre  of  the  song  and  the  "large"  genre  of  the  symphony  that  it 
is  sometimes  hard  to  tell  from  the  musical  sketches  exactly  what  he  was  working  on. 
Because  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  symphonies  draw  so  much  of  their  substance 
from  these  poems  and  their  musical  settings,  they  are  often  referred  to  as  the 
^'Wunderhorn'^  symphonies. 

During  the  summer  of  1893,  on  vacation  at  Steinbach,  Mahler  returned  after  a 
break  of  some  years  to  the  Second  Symphony  while  also  composing  a  number  of  new 
Wunderhorn  songs.  One  of  them  played  a  complex  role  in  the  creation  of  the 
symphony.  Mahler  completed  a  voice-and-piano  draft  of  Des  Antonius  von  Padua 
Fischpredigt  (St.  Anthony  of  Padua's  Sermon  to  the  Fishes)  on  8  July.  The  full  score 
followed  on  1  August — but  by  then  he  had  already  turned  the  song  into  a  purely 
orchestral  scherzo,  the  score  of  which  had  been  completed  on  16  July.  The  scherzo 
ended  up  as  the  third  movement  of  his  symphony.  By  19  July  Mahler  had  set  another 
Wunderhorn  poem,  Urlicht  (Primeval  Light),  for  voice  and  orchestra.  He  was  not  at 
first  certain  whether  the  song  should  stand  by  itself,  but  in  the  end  it  became  the 
fourth  movement  of  the  Second  Symphony. 

At  this  point  Mahler  found  himself  in  a  quandary:  how  to  bring  the  symphony  to  a 
convincing  conclusion.  Unless  he  discovered  a  solution,  the  musically  unrelated 
middle  movements  would  simply  be  too  different  from  the  weighty  Todtenfeier,  too 
light  in  character  to  fit  in  the  same  work.  And  he  knew  he  had  to  create  a  finale  of 
sufficient  weight  to  balance  the  huge  opening  movement.  If  he  were  able  to  find  such 
a  finale,  the  middle  movements  could  function  as  intentional  points  of  relaxation  in 
the  mighty  scale  of  the  whole.  He  seems  to  have  made  a  few  desultory  sketches  in  the 
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summer  of  1893  and  then  to  have  abandoned  them,  despairing  that  he  was  only 
finding  themes  in  3/4  time  when  he  wanted  to  write  a  finale  in  4/4. 

He  found  his  solution  unexpectedly  at  a  memorial  service  for  his  superior  in 
Hamburg,  Hans  von  Biilow.  Biilow  was  famous  both  as  conductor  and  pianist.  For 
many  years  he  had  been  intensely  active  with  the  "music  of  the  future,"  the  works  of 
Liszt  (his  father-in-law)  and  Wagner,  whose  Tristan  and  Meistersinger  he  had  con- 
ducted at  their  premieres.  But  he  turned  away  from  Wagner  (after  the  latter  stole  his 
wife  Cosima)  and  became  a  devotee  of  Brahms.  By  the  time  he  met  Mahler,  Biilow 
was  no  longer  sympathetic  to  the  latest  musical  trends.  He  greatly  admired  Mahler's 
conducting,  but  he  himself  refused  to  program  any  of  the  orchestral  Wunderhorn 
songs,  insisting  that  he  could  make  no  sense  of  them.  And  when  Mahler  played 
through  some  of  the  still  unfinished  Second  Symphony  for  him,  Biilow  covered  his 
ears  and  declared  that  it  had  surpassed  all  acceptable  bounds  of  dissonance.  How 
ironic,  then,  that  it  was  through  the  death  of  this  musician- so  antipathetic  to  his 
work  that  Mahler  found  the  key  to  his  conclusion. 

Biilow  died  in  Cairo  on  12  January  1894;  a  memorial  ser\dce  was  held  in  Hamburg 
on  29  March.  Mahler's  close  friend,  the  Czech  composer  Josef  Bohuslav  Foerster, 
was  also  present.  Foerster  lost  sight  of  Mahler  in  the  crush  of  people  at  the  service, 
but  he  was  strangely  moved  by  the  effect  of  a  chorus  of  children  singing  a  resurrec- 
tion hymn  to  a  text  of  Friedrich  Klopstock,  "Auferstehen,  ja  auferstehen."  He 
described  what  happened  next  as  follows: 

I  did  not  find  Mahler.  But  that  afternoon  I  could  not  restrain  my  rest- 
lessness, and  hurried  to  him  as  if  to  obey  a  command.  I  opened  the  door  and 
saw  him  sitting  at  his  writing-desk,  his  head  lowered  and  his  hand  holding  a 
pen  over  some  manuscript  paper.  I  remained  standing  in  the  doorway. 
Mahler  turned  to  me  and  said:  "Dear  friend,  I  have  it." 

I  understood.  As  if  illuminated  by  a  mysterious  power  I  answered: 
"Auferstehen,  ja  auferstehen  wirst  du  nach  kurzem  Schlaf .  .  /' 

Mahler  looked  at  me  with  an  expression  of  extreme  surprise.  I  had 
guessed  the  secret  he  had  as  yet  entrusted  to  no  human  soul:  Klopstock's 
poem,  which  that  morning  we  had  heard  from  the  mouths  of  children,  was  to 
be  the  basis  for  the  closing  movement  of  the  Second  Symphony. 

Mahler's  pent-up  eagerness  to  compose  his  massive  finale  was  suddenly  released 
in  the  realization  that  Death  (the  theme  of  the  first  movement)  could  only  be  followed 
appropriately  by  Resurrection  (a  subject  naturally  enough  stressed  at  Biilow's 
memorial  service).  The  service  not  only  offered  an  image  for  the  symphony's  close 
but  also  a  text  that  could  give  wings  to  the  music — Friedrich  Klopstock's  resurrec- 
tion hymn.  (Actually  Mahler  ended  up  adapting  the  text  so  freely  that,  after  the  first 
two  stanzas,  it  is  basically  his  own  work.)  It  must  have  been  soon  after  29  March 
when  Mahler  sketched  a  musical  setting  for  Klopstock's  text.  From  this  point  he  saw 
his  way  to  the  completion  of  the  symphony,  and  he  worked  at  peak  energy.  By 
29  June  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "This  is  to  announce  the  happy  arrival  of  a  strong  and 
healthy  last  movement  of  the  2nd.  Father  and  child  are  faring  appropriately  in  the 
circumstances;  the  latter  is  not  yet  out  of  danger"  By  10  July  he  was  writing  to 
another  friend,  "The  sketches  are  complete  down  to  the  smallest  detail  and  I  am  just 
on  the  point  of  writing  out  the  score.  It  is  a  hold  piece,  of  extremely  powerful 
construction.  The  final  climax  is  colossal!"  And  on  25  July  a  letter  announced  the 
completion  of  the  work  with  Mahler's  satisfied  assessment:  "It  is  the  most  signifi- 
cant thing  I  have  done  up  till  now." 

Mahler  decided  to  organize  and  conduct  the  first  complete  performance  himself. 
Oddly  enough,  a  performance  of  the  first  three  movements  had  already  been  given 
before  Mahler  found  his  ending;  one  wonders  what  sense  an  audience  could  have 
made  of  such  an  unlikely  torso.  In  the  days  of  rehearsing  that  preceded  the  premiere 
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(Berlin,  13  December  1895),  Mahler's  enthusiasm  grew  steadily.  On  the  10th,  after 
all  of  the  elements  finally  came  together  for  a  first  reading  of  the  finale,  he  wrote  to 
his  mistress,  soprano  Anna  von  Mildenburg,  "Yesterday,  for  the  first  time,  every- 
thing turned  to  sound.  All  was  far  beyond  my  hopes.  The  performers  were  so  trans- 
ported and  enthusiastic  that  they  themselves  found  the  appropriate  expression  . . . 
Such  grandeur  and  power  have  never  been  attained  before." 

Yet  to  the  public,  Mahler's  name  still  meant  nothing.  None  of  his  works  had 
achieved  substantial  success,  and  a  few  performances  had  been  outright  catastro- 
phes. As  a  result,  ticket  sales  were  extremely  bad,  and  most  of  the  tickets  had  to  be 
given  away  to  musicians  or  conservatory  students.  To  make  matters  more  difficult, 
Mahler  had  been  suffering  from  a  headache  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival  in  Berlin, 
and  on  the  day  of  the  performance  it  turned  into  an  incapacitating  migraine.  Bruno 
Walter  recalled  that  when  the  composer  ascended  the  podium,  he  was  deathly  pale 
and  had  to  pause  to  overcome  his  dizziness  before  beginning.  But  once  the  perform- 
ance was  underway,  he  felt  gradually  more  in  control.  The  music  gripped  the 
audience  more  powerfully  as  movement  succeeded  movement.  The  reaction  at  the 
end  was  overwhelming — and  this  from  an  audience  that  included  such  important 
musical  figures  as  the  composer  Engelbert  Humperdinck  and  the  conductors  Arthur 
Nikisch  and  Felix  Weingartner,  not  to  mention  the  young  Bruno  Walter,  who  found 
his  calling  as  a  conductor  and  as  a  lifelong  devotee  to  Mahler  that  evening. 

As  we  have  seen,  Mahler  composed  the  first  movement  of  the  Second  Symphony 
hard  on  the  heels  of  the  First,  as  if  they  were  part  of  the  same  creative  impulse. 
Indeed,  Mahler  remarked  once  that  his  title  for  the  first  movement,  Todtenfeier, 
referred  to  the  funeral  rites  of  the  "Titan"  who  was  the  hero  of  his  First  Symphony. 
As  late  as  1901,  Mahler  wrote  out  an  extensive  descriptive  program  for  the  sym- 
phony in  which  he  explained  the  character  of  the  Allegro  maestoso  as  a  recollection 
of  the  "life,  struggles,  passions,  and  aspirations"  of  a  "well-loved  person"  while 
standing  by  his  coffin.  The  question  that  keeps  intruding,  says  Mahler,  is  "What 
now?  What  is  this  life — and  this  death?  Do  we  have  an  existence  beyond  it?  Is  all  this 
only  a  confused  dream,  or  do  life  and  death  have  a  meaning? — ^And  we  must  answer 
this  question  if  we  are  to  live  on." 

With  or  without  programmatic  aid,  the  first  movement  is  overwhelming  in  vibran- 
cy and  variety.  For  all  its  novel  form  and  content,  it  still  makes  obeisance  to  the 
traditions  of  nineteenth-century  music.  The  opening  key  of  C  minor  cannot  fail  to 
recall  Beethoven's  Fifth,  and  the  stormy  character  of  the  first  ideas  conjures  up 
Siegmund's  arrival  at  Hunding's  house  in  the  opening  of  Wagner's  Die  Walkure.  But 
the  wonder  of  this  opening  is  the  range  of  ideas  that  Mahler  develops,  all  in  C  minor, 
all  redolent  of  the  funeral  march.  Magically  contrasted  with  this  is  a  bright  theme  of 
utter  simplicity  in  E  major,  a  theme  that  no  one  but  Mahler  could  have  conceived.  Its 
upward-striving  character  (reticent  at  first)  is  a  foreshadowing  of  the  "Resurrec- 
tion" theme  of  the  finale.  The  material  is  exposed  at  considerable  length,  in  two 
stages  (corresponding  in  principal  to  the  old  repeated  exposition  in  the  classical 
symphony,  though  Mahler's  "repeat"  is  in  fact  a  continuous  and  varied  develop- 
ment). The  many  tiny  thematic  ideas  that  are  created  as  offshoots  of  the  march 
rhythm  are  intertwined  in  an  elaborate  and  extended  development  during  the  course 
of  which  the  horns  sing  out  a  hymnlike  melody  that  begins  with  the  first  four  notes  of 
the  "Dies  irae^^  from  the  Requiem  service.  But  the  recapitulation  avoids  resolving  the 
questions  raised  by  the  movement;  both  of  the  principal  ideas  recur  in  the  same  keys 
in  which  we  first  heard  them  (C  minor  and  E  major  respectively),  so  that  the 
consolation  of  the  major-key  theme  seems  to  arrive  from  another  world  entirely 
before  being  driven  aside  by  a  dark  and  mysterious  C  minor  coda. 

In  the  score,  Mahler  asks  for  a  five-minute  pause  between  first  and  second 
movements,  a  request  motivated  in  part,  no  doubt,  because  what  follows  is  so 
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different  in  character.  The  next  three  movements,  all  much  shorter  and  to  some 
extent  lighter,  function  as  intermezzi.  Mahler  described  the  Andante  as  "a  happy 
moment  from  the  life  of  his  beloved  departed  one."  In  style  it  is  a  L'dndler,  an 
Austrian  folk  dance  in  3/4  time,  relaxed  and  bucolic,  yet  with  an  extraordinary  finish 
and  precision. 

The  third  movement,  related  to  the  Wunderhorn  song  about  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua's  sermon  to  the  fishes,  is  a  witty  and  sardonic  scherzo.  Mahler's  comment: 
"the  spirit  of  unbelief,  of  presumption,  has  taken  hold  of  him, ...  he  despairs  of 
himself  and  of  God.  The  world  and  life  become  for  him  a  disorderly  apparition; 
disgust  for  all  being  and  becoming  lays  hold  of  him  with  an  iron  grip  and  drives  him 
to  cry  out  in  desperation."  In  the  song  version,  the  text  tells  of  the  saint  coming  to  a 
stream  and  assembling  the  fishes  for  a  sermon  on  the  thoughtlessness  of  their  lives; 
they  listen  carefully  and  then,  when  the  sermon  is  finished,  go  on  just  as  before.  But 
one  need  not  know  the  poem:  the  harshly  acid  orchestration  and  downward-sinking 
whirling  of  the  melodic  line  are  unsettling  in  a  movement  that  starts  out  as  if  it  will 
be  a  rather  straightforward  and  lighthearted  dance. 

After  the  scherzo  slithers  heartlessly  and  chromatically  to  its  conclusion,  we 
suddenly  hear  a  human  voice  and  feel  a  surge  of  warmth.  It  is  an  unforgettable 
moment,  marked  by  a  solemnity  reinforced  by  the  chorale-like  harmonization.  The 


The  Church  of  St.  Michael  in  Hamburg,  where  the  memorial 
service  for  Hans  von  Billow  which  inspired  Mahler's  use  of 
the  "Resurrection" hymn  was  held 
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poem  itself  is  at  once  naive  and  profound.  Mahler  constructs  his  setting  to  highlight 
the  words  "  I  am  from  God  and  would  return  to  God"  with  a  musical  phrase  that  is 
later  worked  into  the  finale.  The  voice  dies  away  in  Mahler's  favorite  rising  arch, 
expressing  a  sublime  and  tranquil  confidence  scarcely  heard  heretofore. 

The  serene  ending  of  the  fourth  movement  is  shattered  by  a  horrendous  orchestral 
outburst.  The  reference  to  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  (the  last  movement  of 
which  begins  with  what  German  writers  have  been  pleased  to  call  a  "fanfare  of 
terror")  is  unmistakable.  There  follows  a  complex  and  very  operatic  orchestral 
passage — we  should  remember  that  Mahler  was  intimately  acquainted,  from  the 
conductor's  podium,  with  the  world  of  opera  and  its  larger-than-life  gestures. 
Offstage  horn  calls  build  to  elaborate  fanfares.  If  the  dead  are  to  be  called  to 
judgment  through  a  musical  call  to  attention,  it  will  be  one  like  this,  which  seems  to 
fill  the  entire  universe.  It  leads  to  a  gigantic  march  of  wild,  even  vulgar,  character, 
yielding  eventually  to  a  section  of  incredible  stillness  and  unreality.  Offstage  brass 
instruments  ("at  the  greatest  possible  distance,"  says  the  score)  utter  the  definitive 
summons.  As  the  sound  of  fanfares  dies  away,  there  occurs  the  most  breathtaking 
moment  of  the  entire  symphony:  unheralded  and  unexpected,  the  chorus  begins 
singing  very  softly,  the  words  of  Klopstock's  resurrection  hymn:  "Rise  again,  yes, 
you  will  rise  again,  my  dust,  after  brief  rest."  The  dead  of  all  mankind  seem  to  be 
stirring  in  answer  to  the  summons.  During  the  symphony's  premiere,  the  audience 
actually  gasped  at  the  moment  of  the  choral  entrance. 

From  this  moment  the  music  gradually  becomes  confident  and  affirmative.  Mahler 
follows  Klopstock's  poem  closely  at  first,  but  from  the  entrance  of  the  alto  solo  ("0 
glauhe,  mein  Herz" — "Believe,  my  heart,  you  were  not  born  in  vain")  the  text  is 
Mahler's  own.  It  is  tempting  to  read  into  it  a  double  meaning:  the  evident  religious 
sentiment  derived  from  Klopstock  as  well  as  the  composer's  own  assertion  that,  in 
spite  of  setbacks  and  failures,  his  music  will  live  ("You  have  not  lived  and  suffered  in 
vain").  The  ringing  choral  finale  moves  to  E-fiat,  relative  major  of  the  opening 
C  minor,  utterly  casting  aside  the  torments  and  doubts  of  the  funeral  march  for  a 
confident  declaration  of  the  utmost  brilliance — a  major  point  of  arrival  in  Mahler's 
own  personal  voyage  of  self-discovery. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Text  and  translation  begin  on  the  next  page. 
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Uriicht 

0  Roschen  rot! 

Der  Mensch  liegt  in  grosster  Not! 
Der  Mensch  liegt  in  grosster  Pein! 
Je  lieber  mocht  ich  im  Himmel  sein! 


Primal  Light 

0  little  red  rose! 

Humankind  lies  in  greatest  need! 
Humankind  lies  in  greatest  pain! 
Much  rather  would  I  be  in  Heaven! 


Da  kam  ich  auf  einen  breiten  Weg, 
Da  kam  ein  Engelein  und  woUt  mich 

abweisen. 
Ach  nein!  Ich  liess  mich  nicht 

abweisen! 
Ich  bin  von  Gott  und  will  wieder 

zu  Gott! 
Der  Hebe  Gott  wird  mir  ein 

Lichtchen  geben, 
Wird  leuchten  mir  bis  in  das  ewig  selig 

Leben! 

— from  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn 
{The  Youth's  Magic  Horn) 


Then  I  came  onto  a  broad  way, 
And  an  angel  came  and  wanted 

to  turn  me  away. 
But  no,  I  would  not  let  myself  be 

turned  away! 
I  am  from  God  and  would  return 

to  God! 
Dear  God  will  give  me  a 

light. 
Will  light  me  to  eternal,  blissful 

life! 


The  unaccompanied  choral  entrance  in  the  last  movement,  from 
Mahler's  manuscript 


m 
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Auferstehung 

Aufersteh'n,  ja  aufersteh'n  wirst  du, 
Mein  Staub,  naeh  kurzer  Ruh! 
Unsterblich  Leben!  Unsterblich  Leben 
Wird  der  dich  rief  dir  geben! 


Resurrection 

Rise  again,  yes,  you  will  rise  again, 
My  dust,  after  brief  rest! 
Immortal  life!  Immortal  life 
Will  He  who  called  you  grant  you! 


Wieder  aufzubliih'n  wirst  du  gesat! 
Der  Herr  der  Ernte  geht 
Und  sammelt  Garben 
Uns  ein,  die  starben! 

— Friedrich  Gottlieb  Klopstock 


To  bloom  again  you  were  sown! 
The  Lord  of  the  Harvest  goes 
And  gathers  sheaves. 
Us,  who  died! 


0  glaube,  mein  Herz,  o  glaube: 

Es  geht  dir  nichts  verloren! 

Dein  ist,  Dein,  ja  Dein,  was  du  gesehnt! 

Dein,  was  du  geliebt. 

Was  du  gestritten! 


0  believe,  my  heart,  but  believe: 
Nothing  will  be  lost  to  you! 
Yours  is  what  you  longed  for. 
Yours  what  you  loved, 
What  you  fought  for! 


0  glaube: 

Du  wards  nicht  umsonst  geboren! 

Hast  nicht  umsonst  gelebt,  gelitten! 


0  believe: 

You  were  not  bom  in  vain! 

You  have  not  lived  in  vain,  nor  suffered! 


Was  entstanden  ist,  das  muss 

vergehen! 
Was  vergangen, 

auferstehen! 
Hor'  auf  zu  beben! 
Bereite  dich  zu  leben! 


What  has  come  into  being  must 

perish. 
What  has  perished  must  rise 

again! 
Cease  from  trembling! 
Prepare  to  live! 


0  Schmerz!  Du  Alldurchdringer! 

Dir  bin  ich  entrungen! 

0  Tod!  Du  Allbezwinger! 

Nun  bist  du  bezwungen! 

Mit  Fliigeln,  die  ich  mir  errungen. 

In  heissem  Liebesstreben 

Werd'  ich  entschweben 

Zum  Licht,  zu  dem  kein  Aug' 

gedrungen! 
Sterben  werd'  ich,  um  zu  leben! 


0  Pain,  piercer  of  all  things, 
From  you  I  have  been  wrested! 

0  Death,  conqueror  of  all  things, 
Now  you  are  conquered! 

With  wings  I  won  for  myself, 
In  love's  ardent  struggle, 

1  shall  fly  upwards 

To  that  light  to  which  no  eye  has 

penetrated! 
I  shall  die  so  as  to  live! 


Aufersteh'n,  ja  aufersteh'n 

wirst  du, 
Mein  Herz,  in  einem  Nu! 
Was  du  geschlagen, 
Zu  Gott  wird  es  dich  tragen! 

— Gustav  Mahler 


Rise  again,  yes,  you  will  rise 

again, 
My  heart,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye! 
What  you  have  conquered 
Will  bear  you  to  God! 


Edith  Wiens 
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recorded  Mahler's  Svmphony  No.  8  for  EMI 
with  Klaus  Tennstedt  and  the  London  Phil- 
harmonic, and  she  can  also  be  heard  on  the 
CBS,  Orfeo,  DDR  Etenia,  Erato,  Teldec, 
Aiidite,  and  Fono  labels.  Ms.  Wiens  made  her 
Boston  S>nnphony  debut  under  Seiji  Ozawa 
in  the  Mahler  Svinphony  No.  2  in  1984  at 
Tanglewood,  followed  by  tour  performances 
in  London  and  Salzburg.  She  also  sang  Bar- 
ber's Knoxville,  Summer  of  1915  at  Tangle- 
wood  in  1984,  under  the  direction  of  Michael 
Tilson  Thomas. 
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Maureen  Forrester 
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Contralto  Maureen  Forrester  has  been 
heard  by  audiences  on  five  continents  as 
distinguished  soloist  with  virtually  ever>' 
major  orchestra  in  the  world.  One  of  the 
world's  great  interpreters  of  Mahler,  Ms. 
Forrester's  1986-87  season  includes  per- 
formances of  Mahler's  Resurrection  Sym- 
phony with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  KindertotenJieder  v,'\th  the 
Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Quebec,  and 
Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  with  the  Hong  Kong 
and  Calgary  Philharmonic  orchestras.  The 
season  also  brings  numerous  other  orches- 
tral and  recital  engagements  across  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Ms.  Forrester's 
recent  operatic  appearances  have  included 
performances  with  the  Canadian  Opera 
Company  in  Toronto,  the  San  Diego  Opera, 
and  the  New  York  City  Opera,  in  such  roles 
as  Mme.  de  Croissy  in  Dialogues  of  the  Car- 
melites, Herodias  in  Salome,  Katisha  in  The 
Mikado,  the  Witch  in  Hansel  and  Grctel,  and 
Mme.  de  la  Haltiere  in  Cendrillon. 

Born  in  Montreal,  Maureen  Forrester 
made  her  debut  there  at  the  Montreal 
^'^TA  and  was  immediately  engaged  to 
sing  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  with  the 
Montreal  Symphony  under  the  direction  of 
Otto  Klemperer.  Soon  after,  in  February 
1957,  she  made  her  first  Carnegie  Hall 
appearance,  as  contralto  soloist  in  Mahler's 
Resurrection  Symphony  under  Bruno 
Walter.  She  has  since  become  a  favorite  of 


many  of  the  world's  most  distinguished 
conductors,  performing  under  the  batons  of 
Leonard  Bernstein,  James  Levine,  Zubin 
Mehta,  Eugene  Ormandy,  Seiji  Ozawa,  and 
Herbert  von  Karajan.  Ms.  Forrester  is  also 
famous  for  her  many  recordings  on  the 
RCA  Red  Seal,  CBS  Masterworks,  Van- 
guard, London,  Telarc,  and  Westminster 
labels,  and  her  autobiography  is  due  to  be 
published  in  the  near  future.  In  1983,  Ms. 
Forrester  was  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Canada  Council.  The  recipient  of  no  less 
than  fifteen  honorarv  doctorates,  she  was 
the  first  artist  to  be  honored  with  the  Com- 
panion of  the  Order  of  Canada,  which  she 
received  in  1967.  Since  her  first  Boston 
Symphony  appearance  in  December  1958, 
Ms.  Forrester  has  sung  music  of  Beethoven, 
Mahler,  Brahms,  and  Verdi  with  the  orches- 
tra. Her  most  recent  appearance  with  the 
orchestra  was  at  Tanglewood  in  1983,  when 
she  performed  the  Brahms  Alto  Rhapsody 
under  the  direction  of  Klaus  Tennstedt. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Now  in  its  seventeenth  year,  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring 
of  1970  when  founding  conductor  John 
Oliver  became  director  of  vocal  and  choral 
activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Co-sponsored  by  the  Tanglewood  Music  Cen- 
ter and  Boston  University,  and  originally 
formed  for  performances  at  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony's summer  home,  the  chorus  was  soon 
playing  a  major  role  in  the  orchestra's  Sym- 
phony Hall  season  as  well.  Now  the  official 
chorus  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  is  made  up 
of  members  who  donate  their  services,  per- 
forming in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Tangle- 
wood, and  working  with  Music  Director  Seiji 
Ozawa,  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops, 
and  such  prominent  guests  as  Leonard 
Bernstein,  Sir  Colin  Davis,  and  Klaus 
Tennstedt.  Noteworthy  recent  performances 
have  included  the  world  premiere  of  Sir 
Michael  Tippett's  The  Mask  of  Time  under 
Sir  Colin  Davis  in  April  1984,  and  the  Amer- 
ican premiere  of  excerpts  from  Olivier 
Messiaen's  opera  St.  Francis  ofAssisi  under 
Seiji  Ozawa  in  April  1986. 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  has  col- 
laborated with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  numerous  record- 
ings, beginning  with  Berlioz's  The  Damna- 
tion of  Faust  for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  a 
1975'Grammy  nominee  for  best  choral  per- 
formance. An  album  of  a  cappella  twentieth- 
century  American  music,  recorded  at  the 


invitation  of  Deutsche  Grammophon,  was  a 
1979  Grammy  nominee.  Recordings  with 
Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  available  on  com- 
pact disc  include  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder 
and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Sytn- 
phony  of  a  Thousand,  both  on  Philips,  and 
Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasy  with  pianist 
Rudolf  Serkin,  on  Telarc.  The  chorus  may 
also  be  heard  in  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle 
elue  with  the  orchestra  and  mezzo-soprano 
Frederica  von  Stade  on  CBS,  on  the  album 
"We  Wish  You  a  Merry  Christmas"  with 
John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  on 
Philips,  and  in  music  of  Luigi  Dallapiccola 
and  Kurt  Weill  on  Nonesuch. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tangle- 
wood Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  con- 
ductor of  the  MIT  Choral  Society,  a  senior 
lecturer  in  music  at  MIT,  and  conductor  of 
the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  which  is  celebrating 
its  tenth  anniversary  this  season.  The 
Chorale  gives  an  annual  concert  series  in 
Boston  and  has  recorded  for  Northeastern 
and  New  World  records.  Mr  Oliver  made  his 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  conducting 
debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1985  and  led  per- 
formances of  Bach's  B  minor  Mass  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  in  December  that  year.  In  April 
1987  he  will  lead  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus  and  members  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  a  special  Symphony  Hall 
concert  featuring  the  world  premiere  of 
Donald  Martino's  The  White  Island,  commis- 
sioned by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
for  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus. 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Sopranos 

Barbara  Aaronson 
Ingrid  Bartinique 
Phyllis  Benjamin 
Michele  M.  Bergonzi 
Ellen  N.  Brown 
Susan  Cavalieri 
Bonita  Ciambotti 
Lorenzee  Cole 
Joanne  L.  Coleila 
Margo  Connor 
Mary  A.V.  Crimmins 
Lou  Ann  David 
Suzanne  Dobson 
Jeanne  Duffy 
Christine  P.  Duquette 
Amy  G.  Harris 
Lois  Hearn 
Lisa  Heisterkamp 
Alice  Honner- White 
Kristin  E.  Hughes 
Christine  Jaronski 
Frances  V.  Kadinoff 
Nina  Giselle  Keidann 
Carol  Kirtz 
Eve  Kornhauser 
Sarah  Jane  Liberman 
Patricia  Mitchell 
H.  Diane  Norris 
Fumiko  Ohara 
Nancy  Lee  Patton 
Charlotte  C.  Russell  Priest 
Jamie  Redgrave 
Lisa  Reynolds 
Lisa  Saunier 
Genevieve  Schmidt 
Carrol  J.  Shaw 
Joan  Pernice  Sherman 
Deborah  L.  Stanton 
Diane  M.  Stickles 
Tricia  Wells 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Maisy  Bennett 
Karen  Bergmann 
Amanda  Maffei  Campbell 
Barbara  Clemens 
Arnalee  Cohen 
Ethel  Crawford 
Catherine  Diamond 
Sara  Dorfman 

Sarah  Harrington,  Manager 
Martin  Amlin,  Rehearsal  pianist 


Mary  F.  Ellis 

Evelyn  M.  Eshleman-Kem 

Christine  Faub 

Dorrie  Fuchs 

Irene  Gilbride 

Elizabeth  J.  Guedea 

Thelma  Hayes 

Janice  Hegeman 

Donna  Hewitt-Didham 

Melinda  Hoyt 

Jennifer  Ann  Hruska 

Leah  Jansizian 

Bobbi  Kelley 

Angeline  Lakis 

Suzanne  D.  Link 

Dorothy  W.  Love 

April  Merriam 

Laurie  Rogers 

Ellen  D.  Rothberg 

Deborah  Ann  Ryba 

Amy  Sheridan 

Linda  Kay  Smith 

Ada  Park  Snider 

Julie  Steinhilber 

Nancy  Stockwell-Alpert 

Dianne  M.  Terp 

Judith  Tierney 

Hazel  von  Maack 

Deborah  L.  Wells 

Betty  Karol  Wilson 

Tenors 

Kent  Anderson 
John  C.  Barr 
Donato  Bracco 
William  A.  Bridges,  Jr. 
Reginald  Didham 
Robert  Vincent  Doran 
Timothy  E.  Fosket 
Michael  P.  Gallagher 
William  E.  Good 
David  M.  Halloran 
Andrew  Hamilton 
Dean  Armstrong  Hanson 
George  Harper 
Marc  P.  Hawley 
John  W.  Hickman 
Fred  G.  Hoffman 
Richard  P  Howell 
Stanley  Hudson 
Warren  D.  Hutchison 
James  R.  Kauffman 
Edward  J.  Kiradjieff 


John  Vincent  Maclnnis 
David  E.  Meharry 
Mehrdad  Moasser 
Sean  Mooney 
David  R.  Norris 
Dwight  E.  Porter 
David  Raish 
Ernest  Redekop 
David  A.  Redgrave 
Barry  Singer 
Ronald  Severson 
Terence  Stephenson 
Charles  L.  Wilson 
R.  Spencer  Wright 
Carl  Zahn 

Basses 

Kelly  D.  Anderson 
Peter  Crowell  Anderson 
Peter  T.  Anderson 
Eddie  Andrews 
J.  Barrington  Bates 
William  S.  Biedron 
Bruce  R.  Bonin 
Daniel  E.  Brooks 
John  F.  Cavallaro 
James  W  Courtemanche 
Edward  E.  Dahl 
Agostino  M.  DeBaggis 
James  Dobson 
Jay  S,  Gregory 
Roger  Grodsky 
Mitsuhiro  Kawase 
G.  Paul  Kowal 
Timothy  Lanagan 
Lee  B.  Leach 
Steven  Ledbetter 
David  K.  Lones 
Gregory  Mancusi-Ungaro 
Gary  J.  Merken 
Stephen  H.  Owades 
A.  Michael  Ruderman 
David  Sanford 
Robert  Schaffel 
Robert  W.  Schlundt 
Frank  R.  Sherman 
Roch  Skelton 
Scott  V.  Street 
Peter  S.  Strickland 
Andrew  Tidd 
Thomas  C.  Wang 
Cliff  Webb 
Pieter  C.  White 


best  wishes  to  the  BSO 

for 
the  1986-87  season 


table  toppers, 

1 03  morse  st. 
watertown,  ma  021 72 
(617)923-0009 


inc. 


a  unique  rental  service 
of  table  linens 


specializing  in  elegant 
round  floor  length  party  cloths 
matching  napkins  and  buffet  sicirting 
by  appointment  only 
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Opening  Night   1986  Committee 

Gabriella  Beranek 
Phyllis  Dohanian 


Nancy  A.  Adams 

Tamara  P.  Davis 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Nancy  Forster 

Kathleen  Heck 


Mary  Kay  Henson 

Mary  Ford  Kingsley 

Angelique  V  Lee 

Lynn  Nathanson  Pandiscio 

Suzanne  L.  Read 


Blanche  W.  Siegfried 

The  Opening  Night  1986  Committee  gratefully  acknowledges  the 
following  donors  for  their  generous  support: 


Bank  of  New  England 

Corporation 

Blooming  Affairs,  Inc. 

Erving  Paper  Mills,  Inc. 

Gill  Fishman  Associates,  Inc. 


Hub  Mail  Advertising,  Inc. 

Massachusetts  Envelope 

Company 

Meyers  Parking  -  Prudential 

Center  Garage 


Table  Toppers,  Inc. 

Helen  Bridge 
Staff  and  volunteers  of  the  BSO 

Reception  Wine: 
Domaine  Chandon  Sparkling  Wine — Blanc  de  Blancs 

Benefactor  Dinner  Wines: 

Simi  Chardonnay  1983 

Simi  Cabernet  1981 

Hennessy  X.O 


Benefactors 


Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

xMrs.P'rankG.  Allen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  K.  Allen 

Professor  &  Mrs.  Rae  I).  Anderson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Sandra  &  David  Bakalar 

Lois  &  Sherman  Baker 

Bank  of  New  Enpjland  Corporation 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J. P  Barker 

Edward  F.  Barry,  Jr. 

Enid  and  Bnice  Beal 


Dr.  &  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

Ralph  &  Carol  H.  Berger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ronald  Brown 

George  V.  Buehler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Cabot 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Tony  &  Sally  Capodilupo 

Ms.  Snsan  M.  Carter 

Anita  Chilen 

A.  L.  Clagett 
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Jaiuos  &  Barbara  Cleary 

John  F.  Copaii,  Jr. 

xMr.&Mrs.Abrain  T.Collier 

Thomas  E.  Connolly 

Mrs.  A.  WerkCook 

Robert  &  Joyce  Corrigan 

Diinitri  Conrtsunis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 

Brit  &  Alex  d'ArbelofF 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Davis  II 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Dickinson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Annen  Dohanian 

Ms.  Phyllis  Dohanian 

Dunkin  Donnts 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Xancy  Rice  Morss  Fifield 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  E.  Flanagan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Patrick  P\)rster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Franklin  H.  Fox 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gerry  Freche 

Robert  Freibiirghouse 

Mrs.  Tudor  Gardiner 

xMr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Glennon 

Professor  &  Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 

Jordan  L.  Golding 

Haskell  &  Ina  Gordon 

H.  Gail  Gordon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nathan  Greenberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Graham  Gund 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Hamlin 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Company 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Hargrove 

George  &  Daphne  Hatsopoulos 

Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  J.  Hayes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Heck 

Joseph  &  Kathleen  Hegenbart 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joe  M.  Hensoii 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Housen 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  S.  Isenberg 

Mr.  &  xMrs.  Edwin  A.  JafFe 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  I.  Johnson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roland  J.  Joyce 

PhillisB.  Katz 

Nannerl  O.  Keohane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  Kingsley 

Myra  &  Robert  Kraft 

F'arla  &  Haney  Chet  Krentzman 

Mrs.  Angelique  V.  Lee 

Mr.  &  Mrs. 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allyn  Lew 

Robin  Lincoln 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  E.  McKibben,  Jr. 

Evelyn  &  C.  Charles  Marran 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

Mrs.  Betty  A.  Milligan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Adolph  Monosson 

Richard  R  &  Claire  W.  xMorse 

Morse  Shoe,  Inc. 

E.  James  Morton 

Philip  J.  Murphy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  Nessel 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  H.  Nishino 

Joseph  A.  Ouellette 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Pedone 

Victoria  Puglisi 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Read 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  F.  Remington 

Mrs.  Harr\'  Remis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Reniis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  J.  Ribakoff 

Mrs.  Miriam  Rogers 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Manuel  Rosenberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  Rosenblatt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  A.  Ross 

Alford  R  Rudnick 

Michael  Rukin 

Mrs.  Albert  Sandler 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  A.  Saunders 

Barbara  T.  Schaechter 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Guy  R.Scott 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Sears 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  C.  Seybolt 

Norman  &  Mar>'ellen  Shachoy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Murray  G.  Shocket 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Siegfried 

John  &  Michele  Simourian 

Lily  Truck  Leasing  Company 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  F.  Sondericker 

Ray  &  Maria  Stata 

Sally  Stegeman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  A.  Sviik 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Taber-Pierce 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  F.  Thompson 

Brad  &  Patsy  Towie 

John  Pierce  Volk 

WBZ-TV 

Sherman  Wolf 

En\'in  N.  Ziner 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87 

Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

J.P.  Barger,  Vice-Chairman  Mrs,  John  M.  Bradley,  Vice-Chairman 

George  H.  Kidder,  Vice-Chairman  William  J.  Poonii,  Vice-Chairman  and  Treasurer 

Mrs.  George  L.  Sargent,  Vice-Chairman 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 

Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 


Philip  K.  Allen 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

Abram  T.  Collier 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 


Archie  C.  Epps 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatriek 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Trustees  Emeriti 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 

John  T.  Noonan 


Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

E.  James  Morton 

Da^nd  G.  Mugar 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Richard  A.  Smith 

John  Ho\i;  Stookey 

Thomas  D.  Perrv^,  Jr. 

Ir\dng  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

Sidney  Stoneman 

John  L.  Thomdike 


Other  Officers  of  the  Corporation 

John  Ex  Rodgers,  Assistant  Treasurer  Theodore  A.  Vlahos,  Assistant  Treasurer 

Jay  B.  Wailes,  Assistant  Treasurer  Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Clerk 

Mary  Glenn  Goldman,  Assistant  Clerk 

Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Acting  General  Manager 

Anne  H.  Parsons,  Orchestra  Manager 

Costa  Pilavachi,  Artistic  Administrator 

Caroline  Smed^dg,  Director  of  Promotion 

Josiah  Stevenson,  Director  of  Development 

Theodore  A.  Vlahos,  Director  of  Business  Affairs 


Helen  P.  Bridge,  Director  of  Volunteers 
Vera  Gold,  Assistant  Director  of  Promotion 
Patricia  Halligan,  Personnel  Administrator 
Nancy  A.  Kay,  Director  of  Sales 
John  M.  Keenum,  Director  of 

Foundation  Support 
Nancy  Knutsen,  Assistant  Manager, 

Boston  Pops 
Anita  R.  Kurland,  Administrator  of 

Youth  Activities 
Steven  Ledbetter,  Musicologist  & 

Program  Annotator 


Marc  Mandel,  Publications  Coordinator 
Richard  Ortner,  Administrator  of 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Nancy  E.  Phillips,  Media  and 

Production  Manager, 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Charles  Rawson,  Manager  of  Box  Office 
Joyce  M.  '^Qrwiiz,  Assistant  Director 

of  Development 
Susan  E.  Tomlin,  Director  of 

Annual  Giving 
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Board  of  Over8eer§  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


Avram  J.  Goldberg 

Chairman 


Mrs.  Carl  Koch 
Vice-Chairman 

John  Q.  Adams 

Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

Martin  Allen 

Mrs.  David  Bakalar 

Bruce  A.  Real 

Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

William  M.  Bulger 

Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Mrs.  C.  Thomas  Clagett,  Jr. 

James  F.  Cleary 

John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 

Julian  Cohen 

William  H.  Congleton 

Walter  J.  Connolly,  Jr. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 

Albert  C.  Cornelio 

Phyllis  Curtin 

A.V.  d'Arbeloff 

Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 

Ms.  Phyllis  Dohanian 

Harriett  Eckstein 

Mrs.  Alexander  Ellis 

Edward  Eskandarian 

Katherine  Fanning 

John  A.  Fibiger 
Kenneth  G.  Fisher 


Ray  Stata 

Vice-Chairman 


Peter  M.  Flanigan 

Gerhard  M.  Freche 

Dean  Freed 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 

Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 

Jordan  L.  Golding 

Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  HI 

Joseph  M.  Henson 

Arnold  Hiatt 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Glen  H.  Hiner 

Mrs.  Marilyn  B.  Hoffman 

Ronald  A.  Homer 

H.  Eugene  Jones 

Howard  Kaufman 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Robert  D.  King 

Robert  K.  Kraft 

John  P.  LaWare 

Mrs.  Hart  D.  Leavitt 

Laurence  Lesser 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

C.  Charles  Marran 


Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
Secretary 

Richard  P.  Morse 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Morse 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  Nishino 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

John  A.  Perkins 

Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Robert  E.  Remis 
Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 
David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

John  Ex  Rodgers 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Gene  Shalit 

Mark  L.  Seiko witz 

Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

W.  Davies  Sohier,  Jr. 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

William  F.  Thompson 

Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Mrs.  An  Wang 

Roger  D.  Wellington 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.P  Whitney 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Brunetta  Wolfman 

Nicholas  T.  Zervas 


Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Hazen  H.  Ayer 

Paul  Fromm 


Overseers  Emeriti 

Mrs.  Louis  I.  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Benjamin  H.  Lacy 


Mrs.  Stephen  V.C.  Morris 

David  R.  Pokross 
Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 


Symphony  Hall  Operations 

Cheryl  Silvia,  Function  Manager 
James  E.  Whitaker,  House  Manager 

Earl  G.  Buker,  Chief  Engineer 

Cleveland  Morrison,  Stage  Manager 

Franklin  Smith,  Supervisor  of  House  Crew 

Wilmoth  A.  Griffiths,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  House  Crew 
William  D.  McDonnell,  Chief  Steward 


Officers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 


Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

President 


Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III 

Executive  Vice-President 

Mr.  Goetz  Eaton 

Treasurer 


Mrs.  Harr\'  F.  Sweitzer,  Jr. 

Secretary 

Mrs.  Seabury  T.  Short,  Jr. 
Nominating  Chairman 


Vice-Presidents 


Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett,  Development  Services 

Ms.  Phyllis  Dohanian,  Membership 

Mrs.  Eugene  Leibowitz,  Tanglewood 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton,  Tanglewood 

Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg,  Fundraising  Projects 


Mrs.  James  T.  Jensen,  Hall  Services 

Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman,  Youth  Activities 

and  Adult  Education 

Mrs.  Hart  D.  Leavitt,  Regions 

Ms.  Ellen  M.  Massey,  Public  Relations 


Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Berger 
Mrs.  John  T.  Boatwright 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Hubbard 


Chairmen  of  Regions 

Ms.  Prudence  A.  Law 
Mrs.  Alfred  F.  Parisi 
Mrs.  Thomas  Walker 


Mrs.  F.  T.  Whitney 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.P.  Whitney 

Mrs.  Richard  W.  Young 


Boston's  classic  4-star  restaurant  at  the 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  267-5300. 
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Elegant  suppers  5;30-12:00,  Mon.-Thurs.; 

5:30-8:00,  Fri.andSat. 

Dave  McKenna,  resident  pianist .  At  the 

Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  26''-5300. 


Here'is  your 
window  of  opportunity. 


Take  advantage  of 
known  tax  benefits  in  1986. 

Create  a  gift  arrangement  before  year  end 
that  will  help  secure  the  future  for  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  for  YOU. 

Your  charitable  gift  greatly  benefits  the  BSO . 

•  gives  you  an  immediate  tax  deduction. . . 

•  can  impact  longer-term  estate  taxes. . . 

•  and  can  provide  income  to  you  for  life. 


While  the  window  of  opportunity  remains  open,  contact: 

Joyce  M.  Serwdtz 

Assistant  Director  of  Development 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

301  Massacnusetts  Avenue 

Boston,  MA  02115 

(617)  266-1492,  ext.  132 
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WGBH  Celebrates  35th  Anniversary  of 
First  Broadcast 

Congratulations  to  WGBH-FM  on  the  35th 
anniversary  of  its  inaugural  broadcast,  the 
BSO  concert  of  Saturday  night,  6  October 
1951,  Charles  Munch  conducting  a  program 
of  Mozart,  Strauss,  and  Tchaikovsky  live 
from  Symphony  Hall. 

"The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  proud 
to  be  a  participant  in  a  new,  non-commercial 
educational  FM  radio  station,"  stated  the 
BSO  program  book  that  week.  "Full-length 
Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  per- 
formances in  Symphony  Hall,  through  the  sea- 
son, will  be  broadcast  direct  from  the  stage." 

In  conjunction  with  WGBH  and,  since 
1957,  with  WCRB  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust,  the  BSO  remains  one  of 
only  two  orchestras  in  this  country  broadcast- 
ing their  concerts  live  throughout  the  season. 
Congratulations,  again,  to  WGBH,  for  initiat- 
ing a  tradition  of  which  our  orchestra,  and  our 
audiences,  can  be  proud. 


Endowed  Chairs 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully 
acknowledges  the  outstanding  contributions 
of  those  who  have  fully  endowed  orchestra 
chairs  in  perpetuity.  Fully  funded  chairs 
provide  total  and  permanent  orchestra  com- 
pensation for  the  musicians  who  occupy  these 
positions.  No  gift  could  be  more  valuable  to 
the  BSO  as  it  seeks  to  attract  and  retain  the 
most  talented  musicians.  Gifts  of  this  magni- 
tude enable  the  orchestra  to  direct  additional 
funds  toward  commissioning  new  works,  sub- 
sidizing youth  programs,  attracting  outstand- 
ing guest  artists,  sustaining  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center,  and  improving  physical  facili- 
ties in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood. 
Remember,  too,  that  another  strong  incentive 
to  making  such  a  valuable  and  lasting  gift  is 
that,  during  this  final  year  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  Challenge  Grant, 
every  donor  gift  of  $3  will  be  matched  by  $1  of 
NEA  support.  For  further  information  about 
this  and  other  endowment  opportunities, 
please  contact  Josiah  Stevenson  IV,  BSO 
Director  of  Development,  266-1492,  ext.  130. 


Bank  of  New  England  Corporation 
Sponsors  BSO  Opening  Night  1986 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowl- 
edges the  Bank  of  New  England  Corporation 
for  its  generous  support  in  underwriting  this 
season's  Opening  Night  performance  of 
Mahler's  Resurrection  Symphony  conducted 
by  Seiji  Ozawa  on  Thursday,  2  October. 


Pre-Concert  Supper  Series 

Subscribers  to  the  BSO's  evening  series  are 
invited  to  attend  one  or  all  of  the  outstanding 
supper  series  programs  offered  during  the 
1986-87  season.  Sponsored  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers,  each 
series  of  "Supper  Talks"  offers  three  evenings 
coinciding  with  the  following  weeknight  sub- 
scription series — Tuesday  'B'  (18  November,  3 
February,  and  21  April);  Tuesday  'C  (14  Octo- 
ber, 2  December,  and  16  December);  Thursday 
'A'  (16  October,  4  December,  and  19  Febru- 
ary); Thursday  'B'  (29  January,  19  March,  and 
23  April);  and  Thursday  10'  (23  October,  26 
February,  and  2  April).  Combining  a  buffet 
supper  and  an  informative  talk  by  an  orches- 
tra member,  the  Supper  Talks  are  held  in  the 
Cohen  Annex  with  an  a  la  carte  bar  beginning 
at  5:30  p.m. 

The  "Supper  Concert"  series  gives  con- 
certgoers  the  opportunity  to  hear  members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  perform  chamber  music 
in  the  intimate  setting  of  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room.  These  one-hour  concerts  feature  music 
which  complements  the  symphonic  music 
being  performed  at  the  evening  BSO  concert. 
Supper  concert  series  and  dates  are  Tuesday 
'B'  (4  November,  13  January,  and  31  March); 
Tuesday  'C  (11  November,  17  February,  and 
17  March);  Thursday  'A'  (30  October,  8  Janu- 
ary, and  26  March);  Thursday  '10'  (9  October, 
15  January,  and  12  February);  Saturday  'A'  (1 
November,  10  January,  and  14  March);  and 
Saturday  'B'  (11  October,  17  January,  and  14 
February).  The  evening  begins  at  5:15  p.m. 
with  a  la  carte  cocktails  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room.  The  concert  begins  at  6  p.m.,  followed 
by  dinner  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 

The  cost  for  each  three-date  series  of  Sup- 
per Talks  or  Supper  Concerts  is  $50.00,  which 
includes  the  price  of  dinner.  The  single  ticket 
price  for  either  series  is  $17.50,  but  single 
reservations  are  available  only  as  space  per- 
mits. For  reservations  and  information,  please 
call  the  Volunteer  Office  at  266-1492,  ext.  177. 


References 

furnished  on 
request 


Aspen  Music  Festival 

Burt  Bacharach 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Bolcom  and  Morris 

Jorge  Bolet 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra 

Boston  Sympiiony  Orchestra 

Brevard  Music  Center 
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New  Friday  Previews 

A  new  series  of  lectures  for  subscribers  to  the 
Friday-afternoon  series  begins  24  October. 
Replacing  the  Friday  luncheon  series,  Friday 
Previews  are  designed  to  raise  the  con- 
certgoer's  level  of  understanding  of  sym- 
phonic music.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Association  of  Volunteers  continues  its  spon- 
sorship of  this  popular  series.  The  ten  lec- 
tures, presented  throughout  the  1986-87 
season,  are  held  in  the  Cohen  Annex  on  Friday 
afternoons  starting  at  12:45  p.m.  Steven 
Ledbetter,  BSO  Musicologist  and  Program 
Annotator,  and  Marc  Mandel,  BSO  Publica- 
tions Coordinator,  will  supplement  their  talks 
with  carefully  chosen  recorded  excerpts  from 
the  music  of  that  afternoon's  concert.  You  may 
attend  all  ten  of  the  Friday  Previews  for 
$26.00  or  choose  any  combination  of  five  for 
$13.00.  Single  lectures  at  $3.00  are  available, 
but  seating  is  limited  to  the  capacity  of  the 
Cohen  Annex.  A  la  carte  wine,  soft  drinks,  and 
sandwiches  are  available  beginning  at  noon; 
complimentary  coffee,  tea,  and  sweets  will  be 
served.  For  reservations  or  information, 
please  call  the  Volunteer  Office  at  266-1492, 
ext.  177. 

Planned  Giving  Seminars 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased 
once  again  to  offer  a  series  of  Planned  Giving 
Seminars  conducted  by  John  Brown,  noted 
authority  in  the  area  of  deferred  gifts.  The 
schedule  for  the  1986-87  season  is  as  follows: 
Friday,  10  October  at  noon;  Tuesday,  4 
November  at  6  p.m.;  Thursday,  20  November 
20  at  6  p.m.;  Thursday,  8  January  at  6  p.m.; 
Tuesday,  17  February  at  6  p.m.;  Thursday,  19 
March  at  6  p.m.;  and  Friday,  17  April  at  noon. 
For  further  information  please  contact  Joyce 
M.  Serwitz,  Assistant  Director  of  Develop- 
ment, at  266-1492,  ext.  132. 

Symphony  Shop  Update 

With  the  start  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  1986-87  season,  the  Symphony 
Shop  is  open  and  ready  to  tantalize  con- 
certgoers  with  a  brand  new  array  of  exciting 
and  distinctive  gifts.  Items  with  a  musical 
motif,  new  recordings  and  old  favorites  by  the 
BSO  and  Pops,  silk  ties,  tote  bags,  calendars, 


diaries,  children's  books  and  games,  sweat- 
shirts, and  T-shirts  are  just  a  few  of  the 
delights  in  this  year's  collection.  The  Sym- 
phony Shop,  located  in  the  Huntington  Ave- 
nue stairwell  near  the  Cohen  Annex,  is  open 
from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through 
intermission.  This  year,  just  in  time  for  holi- 
day buying,  the  Shop  introduces  its  first  mail 
order  catalogue.  Watch  for  your  copy  in  the 
fall  issue  of  the  BSO  newsletter  and  make 
your  purchases  at  your  convenience.  The  Sym- 
phony Shop  is  a  project  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Association  of  Volunteers,  and  all 
proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Please  stop  by  and  the  volunteer 
staff  will  be  happy  to  help  you  select  the  per- 
fect gift.  For  merchandise  information,  please 
call  267-2692. 

Art  Supports  Art 

The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra are  pleased  to  announce  the  loan  of  art 
works  to  enhance  the  Symphony  Hall  rooms 
used  by  the  conductor  and  guest  artists.  We 
extend  our  gratitude  to  the  following  artists: 
Judith  Brown,  of  New  York  City  and  Vermont, 
whose  sculptured  pieces,  "Torso"  and  "Far 
Flung,"  decorate  the  walls  of  Room  A; 
Dorothy  Arnold  of  Boston,  whose  abstract 
paintings,  "First  Snow  at  Walden"  and 
"Lyricism,"  enhance  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Green  Room;  and  Robert  Alexander  Anderson 
of  Boston,  who  has  loaned  us  two  portraits  of 
Seiji  Ozawa,  an  oil  in  Room  A  and  a  charcoal 
in  Room  B.  In  addition,  Boston  sculptor 
Gregg  LeFevre  has  given  the  BSO  the  first  in 
a  limited  edition  of  his  three-piece  bronze 
relief  plaque,  which  honors  the  orchestra.  The 
piece  now  hangs  in  the  Green  Room;  the  origi- 
nal work  is  part  of  the  one  hundred  "Boston 
Bricks"  embedded  in  the  walkway  of 
Winthrop  Place.  We  are  indebted  to  these  art- 
ists for  their  generosity.  For  further  informa- 
tion regarding  the  art  works,  please  contact 
Cheryl  Silvia  at  Symphony  Hall,  266-1492. 

With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for 
their  continued  support  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


Seiji  Ozawa  became  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall  of 
1973.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as  music 
director,  he  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  to 
hold  that  position  since  the  orchestra's  found- 
ing in  1881.  Bom  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China, 
to  Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child,  later 
graduating  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the 
International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors held  in  BesanQon,  France,  and  was 
invited  to  Tanglewood  by  Charles  Munch, 
then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  a  judge  at  the  competition.  In  1960  he 
won  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest 
honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstand- 
ing student  conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accom- 
panied Bernstein  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's 1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  made 
an  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for 
the  1961-62  season.  In  January  1962  he 
made  his  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America,  with  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony.  Mr.  Ozawa  was  music 
director  of  the  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director 
of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  from 
1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San 


Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976, 
followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music 
adviser. 

Seiji  Ozawa  made  his  first  Symphony 
Hall  appearance  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  January  1968;  he  had 
previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  adviser  in  1970.  For  the 
1972-73  season  he  was  the  orchestra's 
music  adviser.  Since  becoming  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  1973,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as 
well  as  at  home,  leading  concerts  in 
Europe,  Japan,  and  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra 
traveled  to  China  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
That  same  year,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at 
the  major  European  music  festivals.  In 
1981,  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  celebrated 
the  Boston  Symphony's  centennial  with  a 
fourteen-city  American  tour  and  an  interna- 
tional tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  England,  They  returned  to 
Europe  for  an  eleven-concert  tour  in  the  fall 
of  1984,  and  to  Japan  for  a  three-week  tour 
in  February  1986,  the  orchestra's  third  visit 
to  that  country  under  Ozawa's  direction. 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music  with  the 
recent  program  of  twelve  centennial  com- 
missions, and  with  a  new  program,  begin- 
ning this  year,  to  include  such  composers  as 
Peter  Lieberson  and  Hans  Werner  Henze. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  interna- 
tional career,  appearing  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de 
Paris,  the  French  National  Radio  Orches- 
tra, the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Phil- 
harmonic. His  operatic  credits  include 
Salzburg,  London's  Royal  Opera  at  Covent 
Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  the  Paris 
Opera,  where  he  conducted  the  world 
premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  of  Assist  in  November  1983. 


Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  American  premiere  of 
excerpts  from  that  work  in  Boston  and 
New  York  in  April  1986. 

Seiji  Ozawa  has  recorded  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI, 
New  World,  Hj-perion,  Erato,  and  RCA 
records.  His  award-winning  recordings 
include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  on  DG, 
Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphany  of  a 
Thousand,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder, 
both  on  Philips,  and,  also  on  DG,  the  Berg 
and  Stra\dnsky  violin  concertos  with  Itzhak 
Perlman,  with  whom  he  has  also  recorded  the 
violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and  Robert 
Starer  for  Angel/EMI.  With  Mstislav 
Rostropo\dch,  he  has  recorded  the  Dvorak 
Cello  Concerto  and  Tchaikovsky's  Variations 
on  a  Rococo  Theme,  newly  available  on  a 
single  disc  from  Erato.  Other  recent  record- 


ings, on  CBS,  iQclude  music  of  Berlioz  and 
Debussy  with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade,  the  Mendelssohn  Violm  Concerto  with 
Isaac  Stem,  and  Strauss's  Bon  Quixote  and 
the  Schoenberg/Monn  CeUo  Concerto  with 
Yo-Yo  Ma.  He  has  also  recorded  the  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin  for 
Telarc,  orchestral  works  by  Strauss, 
Stravinsky,  and  Hoist,  and  BSO  centennial 
commissions  by  Roger  Sessions,  Andrzej 
Panufnik,  Peter  Lieberson,  John  Harbison, 
and  OUy  W^ilson. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of 
music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conser\"atory 
of  Music,  and  WTieaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  for 
the  Boston  S>Tnphony  Orchestra's  "Eve- 
ning at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 


"There's  no  passion  in  the  human  soul. 
But  finds  its  food  in  music." 


George  Lillo 


Join  us  before  or  after  the  Symphony  at  the  Bristol  Lounge, 
overlooking  die  Public  Garden  at  Four  Seasons  Hotel. 
Also  serving  lunch,  dinner  and  afternoon  tea.  The 
encore  is  over,  but  the  music  plays  on. 

For  Four  Seasons  Place 
Condominium  Sales  Information, 
please  call  617-338-4444. 


Four  Seasons  Hotel 

BOSTON 

200  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

(617)  338-4400 


Music  Dirfclorshij)  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1986-87 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Coiirrrlmasirr 
Chtirirs  Munch  chair 

Tamara  Sniiniova-Sajfar 

A ssoc id Ic  ( '« n crrt master 
flfhn  Honirr  Mcliili/rr  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Acliiif/  Assistant  Concrrtinastcr 

Hobrrt  L.  Bral,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Bcal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Eihrard  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Yoiip  Hwang 

John  and  Dorolhif  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 


*  Part ici pat infj  in  a  si/sleni  of  rotated 

seating  within  each  string  section. 
t  On  sabbatical  leave. 


Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Do  roth  If  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold, . 
chair,  full ij  funded  in  perpetuity 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carol  If  n  and  George  Hoivland  cha 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Muriel  C.  Knsdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  f'aleif  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahneslock  chair 

Vyacheslav  l^ritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  \Y.  Rnbb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Joseph  McGauley 

Leonard  Moss 
•Michael  Vitale 
tHar\'ey  Seigel 
*Jerome  Rosen 
*SheiIa  Fiekowsky 
fGerald  Elias 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 
*Nancy  Bracken 
*Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
*  Lucia  Lin 
*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  St  one  man  chair, 
fully  funded  in  prrpeluity 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
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Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*Mark  Ludwig 

*  Roberto  Diaz 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Phil i I)  R.  Allrn  chair 

tMartha  Babcock 

Vrnioii  and  Marion  Aldrn  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  \eirnian  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Ronald  Feldman 
*Jeronie  Patterson 
*Jonathan  Miller 
*Sato  Knudsen 


Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  I).  Ilodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stala  chair, 

fully  funded  in  per/yetHity 

Joseph  Hearne 

Bela  Wurtzler 

Leslie  Martin 

John  Salkowski 

John  Ban^'icki 
*Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 


Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Waller  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buvse 


Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 


Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 


English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 


Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Faria  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentznian  chair 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Tafi  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 


Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 


Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  l^uis  Yoisin  chair 

Andre  Come 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Charles  Daval 
Peter  Chapman 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  jxrpftuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Arthur  Press 

A  ss  ista  n  t  Tim  pan  ist 

Thomas  Ganger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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A  TRADITION  OF  nNANCIAlCOUNSa 
OLDERTHAN  THE  U^  DOUAR. 

State  Street  has  been  providing  quality  financial  service  since  1792. 

That's  two  years  longer  than  the  dollar  has  been  the  official  currency  of 
the  United  States. 

During  that  time,  we  have  managed  the  assets  of  some  of  New 
England's  wealthiest  families.  And  provided  investment  advice  and 
performance  tailored  to  each  client's  individual  goals  and  needs. 

Today  our  Personal  Trust  Division  can  extend  that  service  to  you. 

We've  been  helping  people  manage  their  money  for  almost  200  years. 
And  you  can  only  stay  in  business  that  long  by  offering  advice  of  the 
highest  quality 

Let  us  help  you  get  the  highest  performance  from  your  assets.  To  enjoy 
today  and  to  pass  on  to  future  generations. 

For  more  information  contact  Peter  Talbot  at  617-654-3227. 

State  Street.  Known  for  qualityf 


^^  Stale  Street 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin 
Street,  Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston.  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  London,  Munich,  Brussels,  Zurich, 
Sydney,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1986. 
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Putotirstrengthto\\oikfor\TXL 


BANKOF  BOSTON  Call  Dean  Ridlon,  Managing  Director,  Private  Banking  Group  at  (617)  434-5302 


ANDOVER  •  BOSTON  (FINANCIAL  DISTRICT  &  BACK  BAY)  •  BL  RLIN(.'IX)N  •  HAVERHILL 

MARBLEHEAD  •  PinSFIELD  •  SPRINGFIELD •  WELLESLKY  HILLS  •  WORCESTER 

©  W85  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 


Before  this  was  gold, 
it  was  ironed. 


For  800  years^  the 
artfully  woven  obi 
has  been  worn 
around  the 
waists  of  Japan- 
ese w^omen. 
Today  Nobukoj 
Ishikawa  has 
reinterpreted 
this  traditional 
kimono  sash  as  a 
brooch  of  gold^  dia- 
monds and  metioi- 
lous  Shakudo  inlay 
It^s  as  special  as  the 
person  you^ll  give 
it  to. 


See  this 
and  other 
rare  and 
unusual  keep- 
sakes v/here 


every  piece  is 
personally  selected 
by  someone  v/ho 

Obi  brooch  pendant     knOV/S  what 
Japan,  contemporary         |-q  [ook  foL 


Subject  to  prior  sale 


And  v/here. 


Harper 
&Faye 

JEWELERS 


60  Federal  Street 

Boston,  MA  02110 

423-9190 


Someone  at 
Harper  and  Faye. 
Conveniently 
located  in  the  heart 
of  Bostorfs  financial 
district. 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Now  in  its  one-hundred-and-sixth  season, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  continues 
to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  and  to  broaden  the  interna- 
tional reputation  it  has  established  in 
recent  decades.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  the  orchestra 
has  performed  throughout  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  Japan,  and 
China,  and  it  reaches  audiences  numbering 
in  the  millions  through  its  performances  on 
radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays 
an  active  role  in  commissioning  new  works 
from  today's  most  important  composers, 
and  its  summer  season  at  Tanglewood  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
music  festivals  in  the  world.  The  orches- 
tra's virtuosity  is  reflected  in  the  concert 
and  recording  activities  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players — the  world's  only 
permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of  a 
major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers— and  the  activities  of  the  Boston  Pops 
have  established  an  international  standard 
for  the  performance  of  lighter  kinds  of 
music.  In  addition,  during  its  summer  sea- 
son at  Tanglewood,  the  BSO  sponsors  one 
of  the  world's  most  important  training 
grounds  for  young  musicians,  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  which  celebrates  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  in  1990. 

For  many  years,  philanthropist.  Civil 
War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town 


of  Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in 
the  spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that 
year  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
inaugural  concert  took  place  under  the 
direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  symphony  concerts 
were  held  in  the  Old  Boston  Music  Hall; 
Symphony  Hall,  the  orchestra's  present 
home,  and  one  of  the  world's  most  highly 
regarded  concert  halls,  was  opened  in  1900. 
Henschel  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of 
German-born  and  -trained  conductors — 
Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil 
Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in  the 
appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  ser\'ed  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony had  given  their  first  "Promenade" 
concert,  offering  both  music  and  refresh- 
ments, and  fulfilling  Major  Higginson's 
wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of 
music."  These  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in 
the  springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popu- 
lar" and  then  "Pops,"  fast  became  a 
tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades, 
there  were  striking  moves  toward  expan- 
sion. In  1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen  con- 
certs at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in 
San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  RCA 
in  the  pioneering  days  of  1917,  continued 
with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio 
broadcasts  of  concerts.  The  character  of  the 


Thr  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  WH:i 
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OULD  FREDERICK  LAW  OLMSTED 


HAVE  HAD  THE  HERITAGE  IN  MIND 

WHEN  HE  ENVISIONED  THE  PUBLIC  GARDEN? 

THIS  PERFECT  VENUE  HAS  AWAITED  THE 

PERFECT  RESIDENCE  FOR  WELL  OVER  A  CENTURY: 

THE  HERITAGE  ON  THE  GARDEN. 

AN  ORIGINAL  OF  TIMELESS  ELEGANCE. 

FOR  INFORMATION,  CALL  266-2500. 

THEHERITACE 

ON  THE  CAKDEN 
RESIDENTIAL  SALES  OFFICE:  17  ARLINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02116. 
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Boston  Symphony  was  greatly  changed  in 
1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud  was  engaged  as 
conductor;  he  was  succeeded  the  following 
season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These  appoint- 
ments marked  the  beginning  of  a  French- 
oriented  tradition  which  would  be  main- 
tained, even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge 
Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employment 
of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric 
personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he 
served  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty- 
five  years. 

In  1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's 
first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year 
laterlie  and  the  players  took  up  annual 
summer  residence  at  Tanglewood. 
Koussevitzky  passionately  shared  Major 
Higginson's  dream  of  "a  good  honest 
school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that 
dream  was  realized  with  the  founding  at 
Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
(now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as 
well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts 
on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inau- 
gurated by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and 
who  in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conduc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would 
hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by 
John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops 
celebrated  its  hundredth  birthday  in  1985 
under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  con- 
temporary composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this 
country.  During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra 
toured  abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its 
continuing  series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  ini- 
tiated. Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his  seven- 
year  term  as  music  director  in  1962. 
Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  premieres, 
restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two 
predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA;  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was 
also  an  energetic  director  of  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  and  under  his  lead- 


ership a  full-tuition  fellowship  program  was 
established.  Also  during  these  years,  in 
1964,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers were  founded. 

William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf 
in  1969.  He  conducted  several  American 
and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA, 
appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts 
on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the 
mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  since  1970,  became 
the  orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in 
the  fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music 
adviser.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as 
music  director,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to 
solidify  the  orchestra's  reputation  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  his  program  of  centennial 
commissions — from  Sandor  Balassa, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Corigliano,  Peter 
Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison,  Leon 
Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald 
Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  significantly  reaffirmed 
the  orchestra's  commitment  to  new  music. 
Under  his  direction,  the  orchestra  has  also 
expanded  its  recording  activities  to  include 
releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/ 
EMI,  Hyperion,  New  World,  and  Erato 
labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250 
concerts  annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audi- 
ence of  nearly  1.5  million,  the  orchestra's 
performances  are  heard  by  a  vast  national 
and  international  audience.  Its  annual  bud- 
get has  grown  from  Higginson's  projected 
$115,000  to  more  than  $20  million,  and  its 
preeminent  position  in  the  world  of  music  is 
due  not  only  to  the  support  of  its  audiences 
but  also  to  grants  from  the  federal  and 
state  governments,  and  to  the  generosity  of 
many  foundations,  businesses,  and  individ- 
uals. It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly 
fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 
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His  Cbncem  Was  How 
TbMana^HsV\feallh. 


At  Shawmut,  we  understand  that 
the  obvious  answer  may  not  always 
be  the  best  one.  And  that's  precisely 
our  approach  to  personal  financial 
planning. 

Take  the  man  in 
this  ad  and  his  love 
of  antiques. 

With  a  loan  fi"om 
Shawmut,  he  pur- 
chased an  18th  Cen- 
tury chair. 
Which  now 
sits  quietly 
appreciating 
in  value  with 


no  current  tax  liability. 

We  know  what  you're  thinking 
right  now.  A  Shawmut  banker  is 
the  one  to  talk  to  when  it  comes  to 
meeting  your  finan- 
cial objectives. 

So,  stop  into  your 
nearest  Shawmut 
office.  Or  if  you  pre- 
fer, call  us  at  1-800- 
SHAWMUT  for  your 
free  Shawmut  Guide 
To  Personal  Finances. 

Shawmut 

LookTo  Us  R)r  Direction. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  "^M^>" 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director  /c-^xjrT,iTr^i.-n.r 

•'  .  I  SYMPHONY 

Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot,  1  ORCHESTRA 

Assistant  Conductors  \  seiji  ozawa^ 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87  '^k&J^'""J; 

Friday,  3  October  at  2 

THE  FANNY  PEABODY  MASON  MEMORIAL  CONCERT 

Friday,  12  December  at  8 
Saturday,  13  December  at  8 
Tuesday,  16  December  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


MAHLER  Symphony  No.  2  in  C  minor 

Allegro  maestoso.  With  complete  gravity 
and  solemnity  of  expression. 

Andante  moderato.  Very  easygoing.  Not  to  be 

hurried  at  any  point. 
In  quietly  flowing  motion. 
Urlicht  {Primal  Light).  Very  solemn,  but 

simple,  like  a  hymn. 
In  the  tempo  of  the  scherzo — Bursting  out 

wildly — Slow — ^Allegro  energico — Slow — 

Very  slow  and  expansive — Slow.  Misterioso. 

EDITH  WIENS,  soprano 
MAUREEN  FORRESTER,  contralto 
TANGLE  WOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


There  will  be  no  intermission. 


The  afternoon  concert  will  end  about  3:40  and  the  evening  concerts  about  9:40. 

Phihps,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion, 
Erato,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  oflf 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday-aflemoon  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 

1  7  Weeks  1/10 


MARKETING  DISTINCTIVE  PROPERTIES 


Quissett  Harbor,  Cape  Cod  Waterfront  Estate 
Charming  Yr.Rd.  Residence  with  Private  Dock 
Lovely  Views  &  Direct  Access  Buzzards  Bay.$1.8M 


Henry  Cabot  Lodge  Oceanfront  Estate 

Prestigious  Estate  Never  Before  Available 

3+  Acres  -  150'  White  Sandy  Beach.    $2.2M 


Boston's  North  Shore  -  Rocky  Hill  Farm 

Impressive  Brick  Georgian  on  16  Hilltop  Acres 

Ocean  Views.  Abuts  Conservation  Land.    $1.8M 


Falmouth,  Cape  Cod  -  Fiddler's  Cove  Waterfront 
New  Home  -  Water  Views  from  Every  Room 
Deepwater  Dock,  Deeded  Rts. Sandy  Beach.$925,0CK) 


For  solving  problems  and  creating  unique  opportunities 
with  complex  properties,  LandVest  specializes  in: 

Estate  Marketing 

iMnd  Planning  &  Design 

Development  Consulting 

Financial  Analysis 

Market  Analysis  &  Strategy 

Timberland  Investment 

Appraisal 

To  learn  more  about  how  we  can  help  make  your 
real  estate  venture  a  successful  one,  call  us! 
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Gustav  Mahler 

Symphony  No.  2  in  C  minor 


Gustav  Mahler  was  born  in  Kalischt 
(Kaliste)  near  the  Moravian  border  of 
Bohemia  on  7  July  1860  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  18  May  1911.  He  composed  his 
Symphony  No.  2  between  1888  and  1894; 
the  chronology  of  this  process  is 
described  below.  He  himself  conducted 
the  first  three  movements  only  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  on  4  March  1895 
and  gave  a  complete  performance  with 
the  same  orchestra  and  with  soloists 
Josephine  vonArtner  and  Hedwig  Fel- 
den  on  13  December  that  year.  Mahler 
also  introduced  the  work  in  this  country 
at  a  concert  of  the  New  York  Symphony 
on  8  December  1908  with  the  Oratorio 
Society  and  soloists  Laura  L.  Combs  and 
Gertrude  Stein  Bailey.  Karl  Muck  gave 
the  first  Boston  Symphony  performance  on  22  January  1918,  with  soloists  May  Peterson 
and  Merle  Alcock  and  a  chorus  prepared  by  Stephen  Townsend.  Leonard  Bernstein  led 
performances  with  the  orchestra  on  five  occasions  between  1948  and  1970;  the  sopranos 
were  Ellabelle  Davis,  Adele  Addison,  Theresa  Green,  and  Lorna  Haywood,  the  mezzo- 
sopranos  Suzanne  Sten,  Nan  Merriman,  Jennie  Tourel,  and  Christa  Ludwig.  Further 
performances  were  given  by  Richard  Burgin  with  Nancy  Carr,  Eunice  Alberts,  and  the 
Chorus  Pro  Musica;  by  William  Steinberg  with  Benita  Valente,  Beverly  Wolff,  and  the 
Harvard-Radcliffe  Collegium  Musicum,  and  then  with  Joy  Clements,  Beverly  Wolff,  and 
the  Westminster  Symphonic  Choir;  and  by  Seiji  Ozawa  with  Susan  Davenny  Wyner, 
Maureen  Forrester,  and  the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus  (and  then  with  the  same 
soloists  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus).  Before  this  year,  the  most  recent  subscrip- 
tion performances  were  Claudia  Abbado's  in  March  1979,  with  Barbara  Hendricks, 
Jessy e  Norman,  and  the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus,  Lorna  Cooke  deVaron, 
conductor.  Seiji  Ozawa  gave  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  August  1984, 
with  Edith  Wiens,  Jessye  Norman,  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver, 
conductor,  the  same  soloists  joining  him  for  repeat  performances  later  that  month  in 
London  (with  the  Philharmonia  Chorus)  and  Salzburg  (with  the  Vienna  Singverein). 
The  score  calls  for  four  flutes  (all  doubling  piccolo),  four  oboes  (two  of  them  doubling 
English  horn),  three  clarinets  in  B-flat  (one  doubling  bass  clarinet)  and  two  high 
clarinets  in  E-flat,  four  bassoons  (one  doubling  contrabassoon) ,  ten  horns,  eight  trum- 
pets, four  trombones,  bass  tuba,  organ,  two  harps,  kettledrums  (three  players),  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  high  and  low  tam-tams,  triangle,  snare  drum  (several  if  possible), 
glockenspiel,  tubular  bells,  birch  brush,  plus  an  offstage  group  consisting  of  kettledrum, 
bass  drum,  cymbals,  and  triangle;  further,  strings,  soprano  solo,  alto  solo,  and  mixed 
chorus. 

It  is  an  old  cliche  in  film  biographies  of  composers  to  link  the  moment  of  artistic 
creation  in  some  way  with  a  love  affair,  whether  consummated  or  otherwise.  (Ideally, 
in  such  films,  the  character  of  the  music  ought  to  describe  to  the  listener  the  outcome 
of  the  affair.)  Cliche  though  it  be,  Gustav  Mahler  began  work  on  the  material  that  was 
to  turn  into  his  first  two  symphonies  as  an  artistic  release  from  a  tempestuous  and 
troubling  involvement  with  Marion  Mathilda  von  Weber,  the  wife  of  a  German 
soldier.  Captain  Carl  von  Weber,  who  was  the  grandson  of  the  composer  of  Der 
Freischutz  and  other  works  that  effectively  created  a  school  of  German  Romantic 
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opera.  Mahler  became  involved  with  the  Weber  family  in  December  1886,  when  the 
Leipzig  Opera  revived  a  number  of  Weber's  works  for  the  centennial  of  the  com- 
poser's birth,  many  of  them  conducted  by  Mahler. 

Impressed  by  Mahler's  sympathetic  conducting  of  his  grandfather's  music.  Cap- 
tain von  Weber  approached  the  young  conductor  with  a  proposal:  Weber  had  left  a 
series  of  shorthand  sketches  for  a  comic  opera  entitled  Die  drei  Pintos.  The  family 
had  already  tried  to  interest  other  composers,  including  Meyerbeer,  in  completing 
the  work,  but  without  success.  Mahler  agreed  to  try.  He  studied  the  almost  in- 
comprehensible sketches,  deciphered  the  older  composer's  musical  shorthand,  and 
completed  the  score,  borrowing  tunes  from  lesser-known  works  of  Weber  to  fill  in  the 
gaps.  In  this  completed  version,  published  in  1888,  the  Weber-Mahler  opera  enjoyed 
a  number  of  performances  throughout  Germany  and  provided  Mahler  with  a  useful 
source  of  income. 

His  intense  labor  on  the  manuscript  had  necessitated  nearly  constant  contact  with 
the  Weber  family.  Soon  Mahler  found  himself  in  love  with  Marion,  and  she  with  him. 
Captain  von  Weber  was  aware  of  the  situation  but  discreetly  avoided  an  open  break 
that  would  surely  cause  a  scandal  ruinous  to  his  military  career.  At  one  point  Mahler 
and  Marion  even  planned  to  elope  together.  At  the  appointed  hour,  he  awaited  her  on 
the  platform  of  the  railroad  station.  But  when  she  failed  to  appear,  he  returned 
home,  probably  with  some  sense  of  relief  at  having  avoided — through  no  merit  of  his 
own — a  personal  and  professional  abyss. 

An  emotional  upheaval  of  that  sort  often  generated  artistic  creativity  in  Mahler, 
This  time  was  no  exception.  In  1888  Mahler  composed  two  large  works;  the  first  he 
called  a  "symphonic  poem,"  a  description  that  he  kept  even  up  to  the  first  perform- 
ance, though  now  we  know  it  (somewhat  revised)  as  the  First  Symphony.  He  followed 
this  immediately  with  a  single,  gigantic  march-like  movement  in  C  minor  labeled 
Todtenfeier  {Funeral  Rites).  He  completed  the  first  full  score  of  this  large  work  by 
September  1888,  barely  six  months  after  writing  finis  to  the  huge  "symphonic 
poem."  It  was  to  be  another  six  years  before  Todtenfeier  would  finally  take  its  place 
as  the  opening  movement  of  the  Second  Symphony. 

Todtenfeier  could  presumably  have  served  as  a  symphonic  poem  all  by  itself,  but 
Mahler  evidently  knew  that  it  was  intended  for  a  larger  work,  since  he  began  a 
second  movement — a  sharply  contrasting  Andante — soon  after  finishing  it.  But  that 
second  movement  remained  unfinished  for  five  long  years.  The  immediacy  of  the 
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affair  with  Marion  von  Weber  passed  into  memorv^  and  the  composer  himself  moved 
on  to  conducting  positions  in  Budapest  and  then,  in  April  1891,  to  Hamburg. 

During  these  interim  years  Mahler's  life  as  a  composer  was  devoted  largely  to  the 
composition  of  songs,  some  with  piano  accompaniment,  others  with  orchestra.  They 
drew  their  texts  almost  entirely  from  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorii  {The  Youth's  Magic 
Horn),  an  anthology-  of  German  folk  poetry-  published  in  1805  under  the  editorship  of 
Achim  von  Arnim  and  Clemens  Brentano.  The  collection  preser\'ed  a  legacy  of 
traditional  poems  (though  the  editors  were  not  above  '■impro\4ng""  the  originals)  and 
sparked  scholarly  research  into  the  field  of  folk  song. 

As  one  who  frequented  literacy  circles.  Mahler  could  hardly  have  been  unfamiliar 
with  the  anthology-  even  from  his  youth.  But  suddenly  in  1887,  it  seems,  he  began 
concentrating  on  texts  from  the  anthologj^  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn  was  a  book 
highly  prized  in  the  Weber  household,  and  Mahler  could  not  have  escaped  its 
influence  there;  this  may  partly  explain  his  sudden  interest.  But  more  important  is 
the  e\'ident  fact  that  the  texts  themselves  tapped  a  wellspring  of  creativity.  For  the 
next  decade,  the  creation  of  all  his  works — from  little  songs  with  piano  accompani- 
ment to  immense  SATnphonies — was  intricately  intertwined  with  his  passion  for  the 
Arnim  and  Brentano  anthology'.  He  turned  songs  into  symphony  movements  and 
symphonic  writing  into  song  accompaniments.  So  often  did  he  cross  the  border 
between  the  "little"  genre  of  the  song  and  the  "large""  genre  of  the  symphony  that  it 
is  sometimes  hard  to  tell  from  the  musical  sketches  exactly  what  he  was  working  on. 
Because  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  SATuphonies  draw  so  much  of  their  substance 
from  these  poems  and  their  musical  settings,  they  are  often  referred  to  as  the 
"Wunderhorn''  symphonies. 

During  the  summer  of  1893,  on  vacation  at  Steinbach,  Mahler  returned  after  a 
break  of  some  years  to  the  Second  Symphony  while  also  composing  a  number  of  new 
Wunderhorn  songs.  One  of  them  played  a  complex  role  in  the  creation  of  the 
symphony.  Mahler  completed  a  voice-and-piano  draft  of  Des  Antonius  von  Padua 
Fischpredigt  (St.  Anthony  of  Padua's  Sermon  to  the  Fishes)  on  8  July  The  full  score 
followed  on  1  August — but  by  then  he  had  already  turned  the  song  into  a  purely 
orchestral  scherzo,  the  score  of  which  had  been  completed  on  16  July.  The  scherzo 
ended  up  as  the  third  movement  of  his  s\Taphony.  By  19  July  Mahler  had  set  another 
Wunderhorn  poem,  Urlicht  (Primeval  Light),  for  voice  and  orchestra.  He  was  not  at 
first  certain  whether  the  song  should  stand  by  itself,  but  in  the  end  it  became  the 
fourth  movement  of  the  Second  S\Tnphony. 

At  this  point  Mahler  found  himself  in  a  quandarj^:  how  to  bring  the  symphony  to  a 
con\^ncing  conclusion.  Unless  he  discovered  a  solution,  the  musically  unrelated 
middle  movements  would  simply  be  too  different  from  the  weighty  Todtenfeier,  too 
light  in  character  to  fit  in  the  same  work.  And  he  knew  he  had  to  create  a  finale  of 
sufficient  weight  to  balance  the  huge  opening  movement.  If  he  were  able  to  find  such 
a  finale,  the  middle  movements  could  function  as  intentional  points  of  relaxation  in 
the  mighty  scale  of  the  whole.  He  seems  to  have  made  a  few  desultory'  sketches  in  the 
summer  of  1893  and  then  to  have  abandoned  them,  despairing  that  he  was  only 
finding  themes  in  3/4  time  when  he  wanted  to  write  a  finale  in  4  4. 

He  found  his  solution  unexpectedly  at  a  memorial  ser\-ice  for  his  superior  in 
Hamburg,  Hans  von  Biilow.  Biilow  was  famous  both  as  conductor  and  pianist.  For 
many  years  he  had  been  intensely  active  with  the  "music  of  the  future,'"  the  works  of 
Liszt  (his  father-in-law)  and  Wagner,  whose  Tristan  and  Meistersinger  he  had  con- 
ducted at  their  premieres.  But  he  turned  away  from  Wagner  (after  the  latter  stole  his 
wife  Cosima)  and  became  a  devotee  of  Brahms.  By  the  time  he  met  Mahler,  Biilow 
was  no  longer  sympathetic  to  the  latest  musical  trends.  He  greatly  admired  Mahler's 
conducting,  but  he  himself  refused  to  program  any  of  the  orchestral  Wunderhorn 
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songs,  insisting  that  he  could  make  no  sense  of  them.  And  when  Mahler  played 
through  some  of  the  still  unfinished  Second  Symphony  for  him,  Biilow  covered  his 
ears  and  declared  that  it  had  surpassed  all  acceptable  bounds  of  dissonance.  How 
ironic,  then,  that  it  was  through  the  death  of  this  musician  so  antipathetic  to  his 
work  that  Mahler  found  the  key  to  his  conclusion. 

Biilow  died  in  Cairo  on  12  January  1894;  a  memorial  service  was  held  in  Hamburg 
on  29  March,  Mahler's  close  friend,  the  Czech  composer  Josef  Bohuslav  Poerster, 
was  also  present.  Foerster  lost  sight  of  Mahler  in  the  crush  of  people  at  the  service, 
but  he  was  strangely  moved  by  the  effect  of  a  chorus  of  children  singing  a  resurrec- 
tion hymn  to  a  text  of  Friedrich  Klopstock,  "Auferstehen,  ja  auferstehen."  He 
described  what  happened  next  as  follows: 

I  did  not  find  Mahler.  But  that  afternoon  I  could  not  restrain  my  rest- 
lessness, and  hurried  to  him  as  if  to  obey  a  command.  I  opened  the  door  and 
saw  him  sitting  at  his  writing-desk,  his  head  lowered  and  his  hand  holding  a 
pen  over  some  manuscript  paper.  I  remained  standing  in  the  doorway. 
Mahler  turned  to  me  and  said:  "Dear  friend,  I  have  it." 

I  understood.  As  if  illuminated  by  a  mysterious  power  I  answered: 
"Auferstehen,  ja  auferstehen  wirst  du  nach  kurzem  Schlaf . . ." 

Mahler  looked  at  me  with  an  expression  of  extreme  surprise.  I  had 
guessed  the  secret  he  had  as  yet  entrusted  to  no  human  soul:  Klopstock's 
poem,  which  that  morning  we  had  heard  from  the  mouths  of  children,  was  to 
be  the  basis  for  the  closing  movement  of  the  Second  Symphony. 

Mahler's  pent-up  eagerness  to  compose  his  massive  finale  was  suddenly  released 
in  the  realization  that  Death  (the  theme  of  the  first  movement)  could  only  be  followed 
appropriately  by  Resurrection  (a  subject  naturally  enough  stressed  at  Billow's 
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memorial  service).  The  service  not  only  offered  an  image  for  the  symphony's  close 
but  also  a  text  that  could  give  wings  to  the  music — Friedrich  Klopstock's  resurrec- 
tion hymn.  (Actually  Mahler  ended  up  adapting  the  text  so  freely  that,  after  the  first 
two  stanzas,  it  is  basically  his  own  work.)  It  must  have  been  soon  after  29  March 
when  Mahler  sketched  a  musical  setting  for  Klopstock's  text.  From  this  point  he  saw 
his  way  to  the  completion  of  the  symphony,  and  he  worked  at  peak  energy.  By 
29  June  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "This  is  to  announce  the  happy  arrival  of  a  strong  and 
healthy  last  movement  of  the  2nd.  Father  and  child  are  faring  appropriately  in  the 
circumstances;  the  latter  is  not  yet  out  of  danger."  By  10  July  he  was  writing  to 
another  friend,  "The  sketches  are  complete  down  to  the  smallest  detail  and  I  am  just 
on  the  point  of  writing  out  the  score.  It  is  a  hold  piece,  of  extremely  powerful 
construction.  The  final  climax  is  colossal!"  And  on  25  July  a  letter  announced  the 
completion  of  the  work  with  Mahler's  satisfied  assessment:  "It  is  the  most  signifi- 
cant thing  I  have  done  up  till  now." 

Mahler  decided  to  organize  and  conduct  the  first  complete  performance  himself. 
Oddly  enough,  a  performance  of  the  first  three  movements  had  already  been  given 
before  Mahler  found  his  ending;  one  wonders  what  sense  an  audience  could  have 
made  of  such  an  unlikely  torso.  In  the  days  of  rehearsing  that  preceded  the  premiere 
(Berlin,  13  December  1895),  Mahler's  enthusiasm  grew  steadily.  On  the  10th,  after 
all  of  the  elements  finally  came  together  for  a  first  reading  of  the  finale,  he  wrote  to 
his  mistress,  soprano  Anna  von  Mildenburg,  "Yesterday,  for  the  first  time,  every- 
thing turned  to  sound.  All  was  far  beyond  my  hopes.  The  performers  were  so  trans- 
ported and  enthusiastic  that  they  themselves  found  the  appropriate  expression  . . . 
Such  grandeur  and  power  have  never  been  attained  before." 

Yet  to  the  public,  Mahler's  name  still  meant  nothing.  None  of  his  works  had 
achieved  substantial  success,  and  a  few  performances  had  been  outright  catastro- 
phes. As  a  result,  ticket  sales  were  extremely  bad,  and  most  of  the  tickets  had  to  be 
given  away  to  musicians  or  conservatory  students.  To  make  matters  more  difficult, 
Mahler  had  been  suffering  from  a  headache  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival  in  Berlin, 
and  on  the  day  of  the  performance  it  turned  into  an  incapacitating  migraine.  Bruno 
Walter  recalled  that  when  the  composer  ascended  the  podium,  he  was  deathly  pale 
and  had  to  pause  to  overcome  his  dizziness  before  beginning.  But  once  the  perform- 
ance was  underway,  he  felt  gradually  more  in  control.  The  music  gripped  the 
audience  more  powerfully  as  movement  succeeded  movement.  The  reaction  at  the 
end  was  overwhelming — and  this  from  an  audience  that  included  such  important 
musical  figures  as  the  composer  Engelbert  Humperdinck  and  the  conductors  Arthur 
Nikisch  and  Felix  Weingartner,  not  to  mention  the  young  Bruno  Walter,  who  found 
his  calling  as  a  conductor  and  as  a  lifelong  devotee  to  Mahler  that  evening. 

As  we  have  seen,  Mahler  composed  the  first  movement  of  the  Second  Symphony 
hard  on  the  heels  of  the  First,  as  if  they  were  part  of  the  same  creative  impulse. 
Indeed,  Mahler  remarked  once  that  his  title  for  the  first  movement,  Todtenfeier, 
referred  to  the  funeral  rites  of  the  "Titan"  who  was  the  hero  of  his  First  Symphony. 
As  late  as  1901,  Mahler  wrote  out  an  extensive  descriptive  program  for  the  sym- 
phony in  which  he  explained  the  character  of  the  Allegro  maestoso  as  a  recollection 
of  the  "life,  struggles,  passions,  and  aspirations"  of  a  "well-loved  person"  while 
standing  by  his  coffin.  The  question  that  keeps  intruding,  says  Mahler,  is  "What 
now?  What  is  this  life — and  this  death?  Do  we  have  an  existence  beyond  it?  Is  all  this 
only  a  confused  dream,  or  do  life  and  death  have  a  meaning? — And  we  must  answer 
this  question  if  we  are  to  live  on." 

With  or  without  programmatic  aid,  the  first  movement  is  overwhelming  in  vibran- 
cy and  variety.  For  all  its  novel  form  and  content,  it  still  makes  obeisance  to  the 
traditions  of  nineteenth-century  music.  The  opening  key  of  C  minor  cannot  fail  to 
recall  Beethoven's  Fifth,  and  the  stormy  character  of  the  first  ideas  conjures  up 
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Siegmund's  arrival  at  Hunding's  house  in  the  opening  of  Wagner's  Die  Walkure.  But 
the  wonder  of  this  opening  is  the  range  of  ideas  that  Mahler  develops,  all  in  C  minor, 
all  redolent  of  the  funeral  march.  Magically  contrasted  with  this  is  a  bright  theme  of 
utter  simplicity  in  E  major,  a  theme  that  no  one  but  Mahler  could  have  conceived.  Its 
upward- striving  character  (reticent  at  first)  is  a  foreshadowing  of  the  "Resurrec- 
tion" theme  of  the  finale.  The  material  is  exposed  at  considerable  length,  in  two 
stages  (corresponding  in  principal  to  the  old  repeated  exposition  in  the  classical 
symphony,  though  Mahler's  "repeat"  is  in  fact  a  continuous  and  varied  develop- 
ment). The  many  tiny  thematic  ideas  that  are  created  as  offshoots  of  the  march 
rhythm  are  intertwined  in  an  elaborate  and  extended  development  during  the  course 
of  which  the  horns  sing  out  a  hymnlike  melody  that  begins  with  the  first  four  notes  of 
the  "Dies  irae"  from  the  Requiem  service.  But  the  recapitulation  avoids  resolving  the 
questions  raised  by  the  movement;  both  of  the  principal  ideas  recur  in  the  same  keys 
in  which  we  first  heard  them  (C  minor  and  E  major  respectively),  so  that  the 
consolation  of  the  major-key  theme  seems  to  arrive  from  another  world  entirely 
before  being  driven  aside  by  a  dark  and  mysterious  C  minor  coda. 

In  the  score,  Mahler  asks  for  a  five-minute  pause  between  first  and  second 
movements,  a  request  motivated  in  part,  no  doubt,  because  what  follows  is  so 
different  in  character.  The  next  three  movements,  all  much  shorter  and  to  some 
extent  lighter,  function  as  intermezzi.  Mahler  described  the  Andante  as  "a  happy 


The  Church  of  St.  Michael  in  Hamburg,  where  the  memorial 
service  for  Hans  von  Bulow  which  inspired  Mahler's  use  of 
the  "Resurrection" hymn  was  held 
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moment  from  the  life  of  his  beloved  departed  one."  In  style  it  is  a  Ldndler,  an 
Austrian  folk  dance  in  3/4  time,  relaxed  and  bucolic,  yet  with  an  extraordinary  finish 
and  precision. 

The  third  movement,  related  to  the  Wunderhorn  song  about  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua's  sermon  to  the  fishes,  is  a  witty  and  sardonic  scherzo.  Mahler's  comment: 
"the  spirit  of  unbelief,  of  presumption,  has  taken  hold  of  him, ...  he  despairs  of 
himself  and  of  God.  The  world  and  life  become  for  him  a  disorderly  apparition; 
disgust  for  all  being  and  becoming  lays  hold  of  him  with  an  iron  grip  and  drives  him 
to  cry  out  in  desperation."  In  the  song  version,  the  text  tells  of  the  saint  coming  to  a 
stream  and  assembling  the  fishes  for  a  sermon  on  the  thoughtlessness  of  their  lives; 
they  listen  carefully  and  then,  when  the  sermon  is  finished,  go  on  just  as  before.  But 
one  need  not  know  the  poem:  the  harshly  acid  orchestration  and  downward-sinking 
whirling  of  the  melodic  line  are  unsettling  in  a  movement  that  starts  out  as  if  it  will 
be  a  rather  straightforward  and  lighthearted  dance. 

After  the  scherzo  slithers  heartlessly  and  chromatically  to  its  conclusion,  we 
suddenly  hear  a  human  voice  and  feel  a  surge  of  warmth.  It  is  an  unforgettable 
moment,  marked  by  a  solemnity  reinforced  by  the  chorale-like  harmonization.  The 
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poem  itself  is  at  once  naive  and  profound.  Mahler  constructs  his  setting  to  highlight 
the  words  "  I  am  from  God  and  would  return  to  God"  with  a  musical  phrase  that  is 
later  worked  into  the  finale.  The  voice  dies  away  in  Mahler's  favorite  rising  arch, 
expressing  a  sublime  and  tranquil  confidence  scarcely  heard  heretofore. 

The  serene  ending  of  the  fourth  movement  is  shattered  by  a  horrendous  orchestral 
outburst.  The  reference  to  Beethoven's  Ninth  S^Tnphony  (the  last  movement  of 
which  begins  with  what  German  writers  have  been  pleased  to  call  a  "fanfare  of 
terror")  is  unmistakable.  There  follows  a  complex  and  very  operatic  orchestral 
passage — we  should  remember  that  Mahler  was  intimately  acquainted,  from  the 
conductor's  podium,  with  the  world  of  opera  and  its  larger-than-life  gestures. 
Offstage  horn  calls  build  to  elaborate  fanfares.  If  the  dead  are  to  be  called  to 
judgment  through  a  musical  call  to  attention,  it  will  be  one  like  this,  which  seems  to 
fill  the  entire  universe.  It  leads  to  a  gigantic  march  of  wild,  eveuMilgar,  character, 
yielding  eventually  to  a  section  of  incredible  stillness  and  unreality.  Offstage  brass 
instruments  ("at  the  greatest  possible  distance,"  says  the  score)  utter  the  definitive 
summons.  As  the  sound  of  fanfares  dies  away,  there  occurs  the  most  breathtaking 
moment  of  the  entire  symphony:  unheralded  and  unexpected,  the  chorus  begins 
singing  very  softly,  the  words  of  Klopstock's  resurrection  hymn:  "Rise  again,  yes, 
you  will  rise  again,  my  dust,  after  brief  rest."  The  dead  of  all  mankind  seem  to  be 
stirring  in  answer  to  the  summons.  During  the  sjTxiphony's  premiere,  the  audience 
actually  gasped  at  the  moment  of  the  choral  entrance. 

From  this  moment  the  music  gradually  becomes  confident  and  affirmative.  Mahler 
follows  Klopstock's  poem  closely  at  first,  but  from  the  entrance  of  the  alto  solo  {"0 
glauhe,  mein  Herz'^ — "Believe,  my  heart,  you  were  not  born  in  vain")  the  text  is 
Mahler's  own.  It  is  tempting  to  read  into  it  a  double  meaning:  the  evident  religious 
sentiment  derived  from  Klopstock  as  well  as  the  composer's  own  assertion  that,  in 
spite  of  setbacks  and  failures,  his  music  will  live  ("You  have  not  lived  and  suffered  in 
vain").  The  ringing  choral  finale  moves  to  E-flat,  relative  major  of  the  opening 
C  minor,  utterly  casting  aside  the  torments  and  doubts  of  the  funeral  march  for  a 
confident  declaration  of  the  utmost  brilliance — a  major  point  of  arrival  in  Mahler's 
own  personal  voyage  of  self-discovery. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
Text  and  translation  begin  on  the  next  page. 
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Uriicht 

0  Roschen  rot! 

Der  Mensch  liegt  in  grosster  Not! 
Der  Mensch  liegt  in  grosster  Pein! 
Je  lieber  mocht  ich  im  Himmel  sein! 


Primal  Light 

0  little  red  rose! 

Humankind  lies  in  greatest  need! 
Humankind  lies  in  greatest  pain! 
Much  rather  would  I  be  in  Heaven! 


Da  kam  ich  auf  einen  breiten  Weg, 
Da  kam  ein  Engelein  und  wollt  mich 

abweisen. 
Ach  nein!  Ich  liess  mich  nicht 

abweisen! 
Ich  bin  von  Gott  und  will  wieder 

zu  Gott! 
Der  liebe  Gott  wird  mir  ein 

Lichtchen  geben, 
Wird  leuchten  mir  bis  in  das  ewig  selig 

Leben! 

— from  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn 
{The  Youth's  Magic  Horn) 


Then  I  came  onto  a  broad  way, 
And  an  angel  came  and  wanted 

to  turn  me  away. 
But  no,  I  would  not  let  myself  be 

turned  away! 
I  am  from  God  and  would  return 

to  God! 
Dear  God  will  give  me  a 

light. 
Will  light  me  to  eternal,  blissful 

life! 


The  unaccompanied  choral  entrance  in  the  last  movement,  from 
Mahler's  manuscript 
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Auferstehung 

Aufersteh'n,  ja  aufersteh'n  wirst  du, 
Mein  Staub,  nach  kurzer  Ruh! 
Unsterblich  Leben!  Unsterblich  Leben 
Wird  der  dich  rief  dir  geben! 


Resurrection 

Rise  again,  yes,  you  will  rise  again. 
My  dust,  after  brief  rest! 
Immortal  life!  Immortal  life 
Will  He  who  called  you  grant  you! 


Wieder  aufzubliih'n  wirst  du  gesat! 
Der  Herr  der  Emte  geht 
Und  sammelt  Garben 
Uns  ein,  die  starben! 

— Friedrich  Gottlieb  Klopstock 


To  bloom  again  you  were  sown! 
The  Lord  of  the  Harvest  goes 
And  gathers  sheaves, 
Us,  who  died! 


0  glaube,  mein  Herz,  o  glaube: 

Es  geht  dir  nichts  verloren! 

Dein  ist,  Dein,  ja  Dein,  was  du  gesehnt! 

Dein,  was  du  geliebt, 

Was  du  gestritten! 


0  believe,  my  heart,  but  believe: 
Nothing  will  be  lost  to  you! 
Yours  is  what  you  longed  for, 
Yours  what  you  loved. 
What  you  fought  for! 


0  glaube: 

Du  wards  nicht  umsonst  geboren! 

Hast  nicht  umsonst  gelebt,  gelitten! 


0  believe: 

You  were  not  bom  in  vain! 

You  have  not  lived  in  vain,  nor  suffered! 


Was  entstanden  ist,  das  muss 

vergehen! 
Was  vergangen, 

auferstehen! 
Hor'  auf  zu  beben! 
Bereite  dich  zu  leben! 


What  has  come  into  being  must 

perish, 
What  has  perished  must  rise 

again! 
Cease  from  trembling! 
Prepare  to  live! 


0  Schmerz!  Du  Alldurchdringer! 

Dir  bin  ich  entrungen! 

0  Tod!  Du  Allbezwinger! 

Nun  bist  du  bezwungen! 

Mit  Fliigeln,  die  ich  mir  errungen, 

In  heissem  Liebesstreben 

Werd'  ich  entschweben 

Zum  Licht,  zu  dem  kein  Aug' 

gedrungen! 
Sterben  werd'  ich,  um  zu  leben! 


0  Pain,  piercer  of  all  things. 
From  you  I  have  been  wrested! 

0  Death,  conqueror  of  all  things, 
Now  you  are  conquered! 

With  wings  I  won  for  myself, 
In  love's  ardent  struggle, 

1  shall  fly  upwards 

To  that  light  to  which  no  eye  has 

penetrated! 
I  shall  die  so  as  to  live! 


Aufersteh'n,  ja  aufersteh'n 

wirst  du, 
Mein  Herz,  in  einem  Nu! 
Was  du  geschlagen, 
Zu  Gott  wird  es  dich  tragen! 

— Gustav  Mahler 


Rise  again,  yes,  you  will  rise 

again, 
My  heart,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye! 
What  you  have  conquered 
Will  bear  you  to  God! 
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More  ... 

The  best  place  to  start  reading  about  Gustav  Mahler  is  Paul  Banks's  superbly 
insightful  article  in  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians.  Next,  a  little 
larger,  is  the  splendid  short  study  by  Michael  Kennedy  in  the  Master  Musicians  series 
(Littlefield  paperback).  Still  going  by  increasing  size,  we  come  to  Kurt  Blaukopf's 
biography,  a  readable  journalistic  account  (London),  and  Egon  Gartenberg's,  which  is 
especially  good  on  the  Viennese  milieu  if  somewhat  trivial  on  the  music  (Schirmer 
paperback).  Henry-Louis  de  La  Grange's  Mahler  is  an  extremely  detailed  biographical 
study  and  will  probably,  when  completed  with  a  second  volume,  be  the  standard 
reference  for  the  facts  of  Mahler's  life.  Donald  Mitchell's  perceptive  and  detailed 
study  of  the  music  has  finally  been  completed  \^ath  the  publication  of  the  third  volume 
last  year;  the  series  consists  of  Gustav  Mahler:  The  Early  Years,  Gustav  Mahler:  The 
Wunderhorn  Years,  and  Gustav  Mahler:  Songs  and  Symphonies  of  Life  and  Death 
(California;  the  second  volume  is  available  in  paperback).  The  extremely  detailed  study 
is  informed  by  a  strong  musical  intelligence.  Alma  Mahler's  autobiography  And  the 
Bridge  Is  Love  (Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich)  and  her  Gustav  Mahler:  Memories  and 
Letters  (U.  of  Washington  paperback)  offer  essential  source  material,  but  they  must  be 
treated  with  caution  and  considerable  skepticism.  The  most  recent  edition  of  the  latter 
book  pro\ddes  important  corrections  by  Donald  Mitchell  and  Knud  Martner.  Martner 
has  edited  Gustav  Mahler:  Selected  Letters  (Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux),  which  contains 
all  of  the  letters  published  earlier  in  Alma  Mahler's  less  than  reliable  collection  plus  a 
good  many  more,  though  it  is  still  a  far  cry  from  the  complete  edition  of  Mahler  letters 
we  need. 

Bruno  Walter's  classic  recording  of  the  Mahler  Second  with  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic, the  Westminster  Choir,  soprano  Emilia  Cundari,  and  contralto  Maureen  For- 
rester is  not  only  still  available  on  LP  but  has  recently  been  released  on  compact  disc 
(CBS).  Leonard  Slatkin  conducts  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chorus  with 
soloists  Kathleen  Battle  and  Maureen  Forrester  in  a  recent,  superbly  recorded  version 
(Telarc,  LP  and  CD).  One  of  the  most  electrifying  of  all  Mahler  Seconds  is  Claudio 
Abbado's  reading  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chorus,  with  Carol 
Neblett  and  Marilyn  Home  (DG,  as  of  this  writing  only  on  LP).  The  newest  Mahler 
Second  on  CD  is  Giuseppe  Sinopoli's,  with  Rosalind  Plowright,  Brigitte  Fassbaender, 
and  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  and  Chorus  (DG). 

— S.L. 
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Edith  Wiens 


Canadian  soprano  Edith  Wiens  enjoys  a  ver- 
satile scliediile  of  operatic  appearances,  solo 
recitals,  and  orchestral  engagements  on  four 
continents,  working  \\ith  such  distinguished 
conductoi*s  as  Sir  Colhi  Da\is,  Charles 
Dutoit,  Bernard  Haitink,  Kurt  Masur,  Seiji 
Ozawa,  Krzysztof  Penderecki,  Gennady 
Rozhdestvensk>;  and  Klaus  Tennstedt.  Ini- 
tially a  concert  singer,  Ms.  Wiens  made 
important  operatic  debuts  during  the  1985-86 
season.  She  sang  the  role  of  Donna  Ainia  in 
the  GKiidebounie  production  of  Mozart's 
Don  Giovanni  in  Hong  Kong,  returning  to 
repeat  tiiis  role  at  the  GKiidebounie  summer 
festival  under  the  direction  of  Bernard 
Haitink.  She  also  made  an  acclaimed  debut  at 
tlie  Teatro  Colon  hi  Buenos  Aires  as  the 
Countess  in  Mozart's  Tlir  Marriage  of  Figaro. 
As  a  recitalist,  Ms.  Wiens  was  the  first 
woman  to  sing  in  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus 
and  the  Dresden  Semper  Opera.  Scheduled 
recitals  in  1986-87  include  the  Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw  and  appearances  in  East  Ger- 
many and  Munich.  Best-kno\^^l  for  her  inter- 
pretations of  Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Brahms,  and 
Mahler,  she  has  appeared  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philhannonic  since  her  debut  in  1981. 
This  season  she  appears  at  Carnegie  Hall 
witii  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Svinphony 
in  the  Maliler  S\iiiphony  No.  2,  and  with 
Canada's  National  Arts  Centre  Orchestra 
and  Helmuth  Rilling.  Other  United  States 
engagements  include  the  Brahms  German 


Requiem  \^ith  Kurt  Masur  and  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra,  and  Mahler's  Ruckert  Lieder  \^^th 
Gunther  Herbig  and  the  Detroit  S\inphony. 
Highlights  of  Ms.  Wiens's  1985-86  season 
included  her  Chicago  Symphony  debut, 
appearances  \\itli  the  Israel  Philhannonic 
and  Helmuth  Rilling  in  Mendelssohn's 
Elijah,  and  a  televised  perfo nuance  of  the 
Mahler  S\iiiphony  No.  4  with  Sir  Colin  Da\is 
and  the  Bavarian  Radio  Svmphony,  as  well  as 
appearances  in  major  Bach  tricentennial  con- 
certs. Ms.  Wiens's  numerous  prizes  include 
the  Gold  Medal  in  the  East  Gennan  Robert 
Schumann  Competition,  and  highest  honors 
in  the  ARD  Munich  Competition  and  the 
Salzburg  Mozart  Competition.  She  recently 
recorded  Mahler's  S\iiiphony  No.  8  for  EMI 
with  Klaus  Tennstedt  and  the  London  Phil- 
liarnionic.  and  she  can  also  be  heard  on  the 
CBS,  Orfeo,  DDR  Etenia,  Erato,  Teldec, 
Audite,  and  Fono  labels.  Ms.  Wiens  made  her 
Boston  Svinphony  debut  under  Seiji  Ozawa 
in  the  Mahler  S\iiiphony  No.  2  in  1984  at 
Tanglewood.  followed  by  tour  perfonnances 
in  London  and  Salzburg.  She  also  sang  Bar- 
ber's Knoxville,  Summer  of  1915  at  Tangle- 
wood  in  1984,  under  the  direction  of  Michael 
Tilson  Thomas. 
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Maureen  Forrester 
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Contralto  Maureen  Forrester  has  been 
heard  by  audiences  on  five  continents  as 
distinguished  soloist  with  virtually  every 
major  orchestra  in  the  world.  One  of  the 
world's  great  interpreters  of  Mahler,  Ms. 
Forrester's  1986-87  season  includes  per- 
formances of  Mahler's  Resurrection  Sym- 
phony with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Kindertotenlieder  with  the 
Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Quebec,  and 
Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  with  the  Hong  Kong 
and  Calgary  Philharmonic  orchestras.  The 
season  also  brings  numerous  other  orches- 
tral and  recital  engagements  across  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Ms.  Forrester's 
recent  operatic  appearances  have  included 
performances  with  the  Canadian  Opera 
Company  in  Toronto,  the  San  Diego  Opera, 
and  the  New  York  City  Opera,  in  such  roles 
as  Mme.  de  Croissy  in  Dialogues  of  the  Car- 
melites, Herodias  in  Salome,  Katisha  in  The 
Mikado,  the  Witch  in  Hansel  and  Gretel,  and 
Mme.  de  la  Haltiere  in  Cendrillon. 

Bom  in  Montreal,  Maureen  Forrester 
made  her  debut  there  at  the  Montreal 
YWCA  and  was  immediately  engaged  to 
sing  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  with  the 
Montreal  Symphony  under  the  direction  of 
Otto  Klemperer.  Soon  after,  in  February 
1957,  she  made  her  first  Carnegie  Hall 
appearance,  as  contralto  soloist  in  Mahler's 
Resurrection  Symphony  under  Bruno 
Walter.  She  has  since  become  a  favorite  of 


many  of  the  world's  most  distinguished 
conductors,  performing  under  the  batons  of 
Leonard  Bernstein,  James  Levine,  Zubin 
Mehta,  Eugene  Ormandy,  Seiji  Ozawa,  and 
Herbert  von  Karajan.  Ms.  Forrester  is  also 
famous  for  her  many  recordings  on  the 
RCA  Red  Seal,  CBS  Masterworks,  Van- 
guard, London,  Telarc,  and  Westminster 
labels,  and  her  autobiography  is  due  to  be 
published  in  the  near  future.  In  1983,  Ms. 
Forrester  was  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Canada  Council.  The  recipient  of  no  less 
than  fifteen  honorary  doctorates,  she  was 
the  first  artist  to  be  honored  with  the  Com- 
panion of  the  Order  of  Canada,  which  she 
received  in  1967.  Since  her  first  Boston 
Symphony  appearance  in  December  1958, 
Ms.  Forrester  has  sung  music  of  Beethoven, 
Mahler,  Brahms,  and  Verdi  with  the  orches- 
tra. Her  most  recent  appearance  with  the 
orchestra  was  at  Tanglewood  in  1983,  when 
she  performed  the  Brahms  Alto  Rhapsody 
under  the  direction  of  Klaus  Tennstedt. 


(as A  f^M^RO 


Mexican  Cuisine 

".  .  .  fhe  best  Mexican 
food  this  side  of  Taxco  .  .  . 
the  cuisine  at  Casa  Romero 
is  as  sophisticated  as 
the  decor  ..." 
Gourmet 
Magazine 

Open  Daily  from  5:00  P.M. 
for  your  pre-theatre 
dinir)g  convenience 

Reservations:  536-4341 
30  Gloucester  St. ,  Back  Bay,  Boston 
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Luxury  Rental 
Retirement  Apartments 


Do  We  Like  It??? ...  WE  LOVE  IT!!! 


Countrv 
Cm 

617-935-4094 

Overlooking  the 
Wobum  G)uiitry  Club, 

oflF  Route  3  near  the 
^Klnchester/Wobum  line 


Life  at  Country  Club  Heights . . . 

Its  simple  ...  no  endowment  fee,  just  a  monthly  rent 

Its  luxurious ....  restaurant  style  dining,  chauffeured  van 

Its  safe  . . .  emergency  medical  call  system, 

24  hour  security 

Mosio{ail,itshome . . .  full  ofcaring,  concerned  people. 

We  have  come  from  all  walks  of  life  . . .  homeowners; 
apartment  dwellers  . . .  widows;  widowers;  married 
couples;  singles  . . .  physical  fitness  buffs;  armchair 
spectators. . .  family  nearby  or  none  at  all.  But  no  matter 
how  varied  our  backgrounds,  we  share  a  common  bond 
. . .  livingatCountryClub  Heights. . .  WE  ALL  LOVE  IT!!! 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Now  in  its  seventeenth  year,  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring 
of  1970  when  founding  conductor  John 
Oliver  became  director  of  vocal  and  choral 
activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 
Co-sponsored  by  the  Tanglewood  Music  Cen- 
ter and  Boston  University,  and  originally 
formed  for  performances  at  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony's summer  home,  the  chorus  was  soon 
playing  a  major  role  in  the  orchestra's  Sym- 
phony Hall  season  as  well.  Now  the  official 
chorus  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  is  made  up 
of  members  who  donate  their  services,  per- 
forming in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Tangle- 
wood, and  working  with  Music  Director  Seiji 
Ozawa,  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops, 
and  such  prominent  guests  as  Leonard 
Bernstein,  Sir  Colin  Davis,  and  Klaus 
Tennstedt.  Noteworthy  recent  performances 
have  included  the  world  premiere  of  Sir 
Michael  Tippett's  The  Mask  of  Time  under 
Sir  Colin  Davis  in  April  1984,  and  the  Amer- 
ican premiere  of  excerpts  from  Olivier 
Messiaen's  opera  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  under 
Seiji  Ozawa  in  April  1986. 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  has  col- 
laborated with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  numerous  record- 
ings, beginning  with  Berlioz's  The  Damna- 
tion of  Faust  for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  a 
1975  Grammy  nominee  for  best  choral  per- 
formance. An  album  of  a  cappella  twentieth- 
century  American  music,  recorded  at  the 


invitation  of  Deutsche  Grammophon,  was  a 
1979  Grammy  nominee.  Recordings  with 
Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  available  on  com- 
pact disc  include  Schoenberg's  Giirrelieder 
and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Sym- 
phony of  a  Thousand,  both  on  Philips,  and 
Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasy  with  pianist 
Rudolf  Serkin,  on  Telarc.  The  chorus  may 
also  be  heard  in  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle 
elue  with  the  orchestra  and  mezzo-soprano 
Frederica  von  Stade  on  CBS,  on  the  album 
"We  Wish  You  a  Merry  Christmas"  with 
John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  on 
Philips,  and  in  music  of  Luigi  Dallapiccola 
and  Kurt  Weill  on  Nonesuch. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tangle- 
wood Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  con- 
ductor of  the  MIT  Choral  Society,  a  senior 
lecturer  in  music  at  MIT,  and  conductor  of 
the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  which  is  celebrating 
its  tenth  anniversary  this  season.  The 
Chorale  gives  an  annual  concert  series  in 
Boston  and  has  recorded  for  Northeastern 
and  New  World  records.  Mr  Oliver  made  his 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  conducting 
debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1985  and  led  per- 
formances of  Bach's  B  minor  Mass  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  in  December  that  year  In  April 
1987  he  will  lead  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus  and  members  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  a  special  Symphony  Hall 
concert  featuring  the  world  premiere  of 
Donald  Martino's  The  White  Island,  commis- 
sioned by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
for  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus. 
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On  the  inside,  where  it  counts,  we  engineered  the  most  sophisticated 

and  powerful  technology  available  today. 

On  the  outside,  we  designed  a  control  panel  that's  straightforward 

and  easy  to  use. 

That's  it.  Because,  at  NAD,  the  music  is  the  most  important  feature. 

Featured  above  on  the  right  is  the  NAD  7250  PE  AM/FM  Stereo  Receiver  Industrial  design  by  Reinhold  Weiss  Design,  Chicago 


NAD 


AN  UNCOMMON  COMPANY. 


NAD(USA)  INC.  •  675  CANTON  STREET  •  NORWOOD.  MA  02062.  U.S.A. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Sopranos 

Barbara  Aaronson 
Ingrid  Bartinique 
Phyllis  Benjamin 
Michele  M.  Bergonzi 
Ellen  N.  Brown 
Susan  Cavalieri 
Bonita  Ciambotti 
Lorenzee  Cole 
Joanne  L.  Colella 
Margo  Connor 
Mary  A.V.  Crimmins 
Lou  Ann  David 
Suzanne  Dobson 
Jeanne  Duffy 
Christine  P.  Duquette 
Amy  G.  Harris 
Lois  Heam 
Lisa  Heisterkamp 
Alice  Honner- White 
Kristin  E.  Hughes 
Christine  Jaronski 
Frances  V.  Kadinoff 
Nina  Giselle  Keidann 
Carol  Kirtz 
Eve  Kornhauser 
Sarah  Jane  Liberman 
Patricia  Mitchell 
H.  Diane  Norris 
Fumiko  Ohara 
Nancy  Lee  Patton 
Charlotte  C.  Russell  Priest 
Jamie  Redgrave 
Lisa  Reynolds 
Lisa  Saunier 
Genevieve  Schmidt 
Carrol  J,  Shaw 
Joan  Pernice  Sherman 
Deborah  L.  Stanton 
Diane  M.  Stickles 
Tricia  Wells 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Maisy  Bennett 
Karen  Bergmann 
Amanda  Maffei  Campbell 
Barbara  Clemens 
Arnalee  Cohen 
Ethel  Crawford 
Catherine  Diamond 
Sara  Dorfman 

Sarah  Harrington,  Manager 
Martin  Amlin,  Rehearsal  pianist 


Mary  F.  Ellis 

Evelyn  M.  Eshleman-Kem 

Christine  Faub 

Dorrie  Fuchs 

Irene  Gilbride 

Elizabeth  J.  Guedea 

Thelma  Hayes 

Janice  Hegeman 

Donna  Hewitt-Didham 

Melinda  Hoyt 

Jennifer  Ann  Hruska 

Leah  Jansizian 

Bobbi  Kelley 

Angeline  Lakis 

Suzanne  D.  Link 

Dorothy  W  Love 

April  Merriam 

Laurie  Rogers 

Ellen  D.  Rothberg 

Deborah  Ann  Ryba 

Amy  Sheridan 

Linda  Kay  Smith 

Ada  Park  Snider 

Julie  Steinhilber 

Nancy  Stockwell-Alpert 

Dianne  M.  Terp 

Judith  Tierney 

Hazel  von  Maack 

Deborah  L.  Wells 

Betty  Karol  Wilson 

Tenors 

Kent  Anderson 
John  C.  Barr 
Donato  Bracco 
William  A.  Bridges,  Jr. 
Reginald  Didham 
Robert  Vincent  Doran 
Timothy  E.  Fosket 
Michael  P.  Gallagher 
William  E.  Good 
David  M.  Halloran 
Andrew  Hamilton 
Dean  Armstrong  Hanson 
George  Harper 
Marc  P.  Hawley 
John  W.  Hickman 
Fred  G.  Hoffman 
Richard  R  Howell 
Stanley  Hudson 
Warren  D.  Hutchison 
James  R.  Kauffman 
Edward  J.  Kiradjieff 


John  Vincent  Maclnnis 
David  E.  Meharry 
Mehrdad  Moasser 
Sean  Mooney 
David  R.  Norris 
Dwight  E.  Porter 
David  Raish 
Ernest  Redekop 
David  A.  Redgrave 
Barry  Singer 
Ronald  Severson 
Terence  Stephenson 
Charles  L.  Wilson 
R.  Spencer  Wright 
Carl  Zahn 

Basses 

Kelly  D.  Anderson 
Peter  Crowell  Anderson 
Peter  T.  Anderson 
Eddie  Andrews 
J.  Barrington  Bates 
William  S.  Biedron 
Bruce  R.  Bonin 
Daniel  E.  Brooks 
John  F.  CavaUaro 
James  W.  Courtemanche 
Edward  E.  Dahl 
Agostino  M.  DeBaggis 
James  Dobson 
Jay  S.  Gregory 
Roger  Grodsky 
Mitsuhiro  Kawase 
G.  Paul  Kowal 
Timothy  Lanagan 
Lee  B.  Leach 
Steven  Ledbetter 
David  K.  Lones 
Gregory  Mancusi-Ungaro 
Gary  J.  Merken 
Stephen  H.  Owades 
A.  Michael  Ruderman 
David  Sanford 
Robert  Schaffel 
Robert  W  Schlundt 
Frank  R.  Sherman 
Roch  Skelton 
Scott  V  Street 
Peter  S.  Strickland 
Andrew  Tidd 
Thomas  C.  Wang 
Cliff  Webb 
Pieter  C.  White 
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Jordan  Marsh 


A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  particularly  the  following 
group  of  corporations  and  professional  organizations  for  their  outstanding  and 
exemplary  response  in  support  of  the  orchestra's  needs  during  the  past  or  current 
fiscal  year. 


1986-87  Business  Honor  RoU  ($10,000  +  ) 


ADD  Inc  Architects 

Philip  M.  Briggs 
AT&T 

Robert  C.  Babbitt 
Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Han'ey  Chet  Krentzman 
American  Express  Company 

James  D.  Robinson  III 
Analog  De\ices,  Inc. 

Ray  Stata 
Bank  of  Boston 

William  L.  Brown 
Bank  of  New  England 

Peter  H.  McCormick 
BayBanks,  Inc. 

WiUiam  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Boston  Edison  Company 

Stephen  J.  Sweeney 
Boston  Fhiancial  &  Equity  Corporation 

Sonny  Monosson 
The  Boston  Globe/Affiliated  Pubhcations 

Wilham  0.  Taylor 
Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers 

Roger  A.  Saunders 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Company 

James  N.  von  Germeten 

BozeU,  Jacobs,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc. 

Thomas  Mahoney 
Cahners  Publishing  Company 

In  memory  of  Norman  L.  Cahners 
Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores,  Inc. 

Philip  M.  Hawley 
Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
Country  Curtains 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 
Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 
Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  S.  Daniels 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
Dynatech  Corporation 

J.  P.  Barger 
E.E  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 

S.  Paul  Crab  tree 
Fidelity  Investments 

Samuel  W.  Bodman 
GTE  Electrical  Products 

Dean  T.  Langford 


General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
General  Electric  Company/Lynn 

Frank  E.  Pickering 
General  Electric  Plasties  Business  Group 

Glen  H.  Hiner 
The  Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
HBM/Creamer,  Inc. 

Edward  Eskandarian 
IBM  Corporation 

Paul  J.  Palmer 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company 

E.  James  Morton 
Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Companies 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
McKinsey  &  Company,  Inc. 

Robert  P  O'Block 
Moet-HennessyU.S.  Corporation 

Ambassador  Evan  G.  Galbraith 
Morse  Shoe,  Inc. 

Manuel  Rosenberg 
Neiman-Marcus 

William  D.  Roddy 
New  England  Telephone  Company 

Gerhard  M.  Freche 
The  New  England 

Edward  E.Phillips 
Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

James  F.  Cleary 
Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
The  Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
Signal  Technology-  Corporation 

Wilham  E.  Cook 
State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Companv 

William  S.  Edgerly 
Teradyne,  Inc. 

Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 
WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

An  Wang 
Zayre  Corporation 

Maurice  Segall 
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BALLY 

OF  SWITZERLAND 


Stock  Options 

Three  of  our  blue 
chip  stock  all  in 
calf.  Largo  tie, 
Sligo  slip-on, 
executive  attache. 


Copley  Place  437-1910 

We  welcome  the  American  Express  Card 


The  difference  between  dressed,  and  well  dressed. 


A  Diamond  is  Apprbpf 


It's  always 
or  in  combi 
with  only  the  fin^ 


ever  out  of  style.  Singly  as|an  engagement  ring 

number  of  occasions.  The  discerning  buyer,  satisfied 
ity  in  a  larger  stone,  will  jfind  the  |[ght  ring  at  Shreve's. 

SHREVE.CRUMP  ^LO 

JEWELERS    SINCE    1800 


330  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02U6  {617}  267-9100  •  1-800-225-7088  •  THE  MALL 


HILL  •  SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corporations  and 
professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  valuable  support  totaling  $1,000+  during 
the  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which  are  both  capitalized  and  underscored  in  the  Business 
Leaders  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll  denoting  support  of  $10,000  +  . 
Capitalization  denotes  support  totaling  $5,000-$9,999,  and  an  asterisk  indicates  support 
totaling  $2, 500-$4,999. 

Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 


Accountants 

ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  COMPANY 
A  William  F.  Meagher 

ARTHUR  YOUNG  &  COMPANY 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

:^OOPERS&LYBRAND 


Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

'  Charles  E.  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  F.  DiPesa 

3RNST&WHINNEY 
James  G.  Maguire 

iCMG  Main  Hurdman 
"  William  A,  Larrenaga 

'EAT,  MARWICK, 
MITCHELL  &  COMPANY 
Robert  D.  Happ 

*  ^heodore  S.  Samet  &  Company 
Theodore  S.  Samet 

I'OUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T  McBride 

idvertising/ Public  Relations 

imold  &  Company,  Inc. 
Gerald  Broderick 

mC  STRATEGIES,  INC. 
Bruce  M.  McCarthy 

tOZELL,  JACOBS,  KENYON  & 
'.CKHARDT,  INC. 
Thomas  Mahoney 

larold  Cabot  &  Company,  Inc. 
James  I.  Summers 

(BM/CREAMER,  INC. 
Edward  Eskandarian 


i  larke  &  Company,  Inc. 
Terence  M.  Clarke 

r  HE  COMMUNIQUE  GROUP,  INC. 
'  lames  H.  Kurland 

|l  ill,  Holliday,  Connors, 
(  osmopulos.  Inc. 
lack  Connors,  Jr. 

t  EWSOME  &  COMPANY 
'eter  Farwell 

\  )ung  &  Rubicam 
vlark  Stroock 

-   rospace 

'  orthrop  Corporation 
^homas  V.  Jones 


PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Norman  J.  Ryker 

Architecture/Design 

ADD  INC  ARCHITECTS 
Philip  M.  Briggs 

LEA  GROUP 
Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  L.  Brown 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
Peter  H.  McCormick 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT 

&  TRUST  COMPANY 
James  N.  von  Germeten 

Cambridge  Trust  Company 
Lewis  H.  Clark 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

CITICORP/CITIBANK 
Walter  E.  Mercer 

*  Eastern  Corporate  Federal  Credit 
Union 

Jane  M.  Sansone 

*Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

Mutual  Bank 
Keith  G.  Willoughby 

*  Patriot  Bancorporation 

Thomas  R.  Heaslip 

*  Provident  Financial  Services,  Inc. 

Robert  W.  Brady 

*  Rockland  Trust  Company 

John  F.  Spence,  Jr. 

SHAWMUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  F.  Craig 

STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST 
COMPANY 
William  S.  Edgerly 

UST  CORPORATION 
James  V.  Sidell 

Building/Contracting 

*A.J.  Lane  &  Company,  Inc.. 
Andrew  J.  Lane 


Chain  Construction  Corporation 
Howard  Mintz 

National  Lumber  Company 
Louis  L.  Kaitz 

New  England  Door  Corporation 
Robert  C.  Frank 

*Perini  Corporation 

David  B.  Perini 
*J.F.  White  Contracting 

Thomas  J.  White 

Displays/Flowers 

*Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 

Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 
*Harbor  Greenery 

Diane  Valle 

Education 

BENTLEY  COLLEGE 
Gregory  H.  Adamian 

STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Electrical/HVAC 

*p.h.  mechanical  corporation 

Paul  A.  Hayes 
R&D  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY,  INC 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

Electronics 

Alden  Electronics,  Inc. 
John  M.  Alden 

*Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B,  Rukin 

EPSCO  Inc. 
Wayne  R  Coffin 

The  Mitre  Corporation 
Robert  R.  Everett 

PARLEX  CORPORATION 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 

SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 
William  E.  Cook 

Energy 

CABOT  CORPORATION 
FOUNDATION,  INC. 
Ruth  C.  Scheer 
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YANKEE  COMPANIES,  INC. 
Paul  J.  Montle 

Engineering 

Goldberg-Zoino  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

*Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
'  William  F.  Allen,  Jr. 

Entertainment/Media 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 
Richard  A.  Smith 

National  Amusements,  Inc. 
Sumner  M.  Redstone 

*Williams/Gerard  Productions,  Inc. 
William  J.  Walsh 

Finance/Venture  Capital 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 
James  D.  Robinson  III 

Carson  Limited 
Herbert  Carver 

PARRELL,  HEALER  &  COMPANY 
Richard  Farrell 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON 
CORPORATION 

Mark  S.  Ferber 

HAMBRECHT  &  QUIST  VENTURE 
PARTNERS 
Robert  M.  Morrill 

*  Kaufman  &  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 

TA  ASSOCIATES 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

Tracy  Financial,  Inc. 
Robert  E.  Tracy 

Food  Service/Industry 

*  Boston  Showcase  Company 

Jason  Starr 

CREATIVE  GOURMETS,  LTD. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

daka  Food  Service  Management,  Inc. 
Terry  Vince 

Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 

*Federal  Distillers,  Inc. 
Alfred  J.  Balerna 
Garelick  Farms,  Inc. 
Peter  M.  Bernon 

JOHNSON  O'HARE  COMPANY, 
INC. 
Harry  O'Hare 

MOET-HENNESSY 
U.S.  CORPORATION 
Ambassador  Evan  G.  Galbraith 


NATIONAL  DISTILLERS  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
John  Hoyt  Stookey 

O'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corporation 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

*  Roberts  and  Associates 
Richard  J.  Kunzig 

Ruby  Wines 
Theodore  Rubin 

*Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

The  Taylor  Wine  Company,  Inc. 
Michael  J.  Doyle 

Shaws  Supermarkets,  Inc. 
Stanton  W.  Davis 

United  Liquors,  Ltd. 
Michael  Tye 

Footwear 

*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  A.  Vaule,  Jr. 

MERCURY  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADING  CORPORATION 
Irving  A.  Wiseman 

MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 
Manuel  Rosenberg 

The  Rockport  Corporation 
Bruce  Katz 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Furnishmgs/Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

HITCHCOCK  CHAIR  COMPANY 
Thomas  H.  Glennon 

The  Jofran  Group 
Robert  D.  Roy 

Graphic  Design 

Clark/Linsky  Design,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  Linsky 

Fader,  Jones  &  Zarkades  Design 
Associates 
Roger  Jones 

*Gill  Fishman  and  Associates 
Gill  Fishman 

*Weymouth  Design,  Inc. 
Michael  E.  Wejntnouth 

High  Technology 

Allied  Corporation 
Edward  L.  Hennessy,  Jr. 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 
Ray  Stata 


•TASC 
Arthur  Gelb 

APOLLO  COMPUTER,  INC. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

*Ariteeh  Corporation 
James  A.  Synk 

AT&T 
Robert  C.  Babbitt 

AUGAT,  INC. 
Roger  D.  Wellington 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Josh  S.  Weston 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

BOSTON  FINANCIAL  &  EQUIT 
CORPORATION 
Sonny  Monosson 

*Compugraphic  Corporation 
Carl  E.  Dantas 

Computer  Corporation  of  America 
John  Donnelly,  Jr. 

COMPUTER  PARTNERS 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

Costar  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J.  P.  Barger 

*EG&G,  Inc. 

Dean  W  Freed 
*Encore  Computer  Corporation 

Kenneth  G.  Fisher 

*  General  Eastern  Instruments 
Corporation 
Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 

GenRatd  Foundation 
Linda  B.  Smoker 

HELIX  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 

Frank  Gabron 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hewlett-Packard  Company 
Alexander  R.  Rankin 

HONEYWELL 
Warren  G.  Sprague 

Hycor,  Inc. 
Joseph  Hyman 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 
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*Ionies,  Inc. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

♦M/A-COM,  Inc. 
Vessarios  G.  Chigas 

*Masscomp 

August  P.  Klein 

Massachusetts  High  Technology 
Council,  Inc. 

Howard  P.  Foley 

MATE C  CORPORATION 
Ted  Valpey,  Jr. 

.:  MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

The  Norton  Company 
Donald  R.  Melville 

*  Orion  Research  Incorporated 
Alexander  Jenkins  III 

'Polaroid  Corporation 
I.M.  Booth 

PRIME  COMPUTER,  INC. 
Joe  M.  Henson 

PRINTED  CIRCUIT 
CORPORATION 

Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 

SofTech,  Inc. 
Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

STELLAR  COMPUTER 
J.  William  Poduska 

Tech/Ops,  Inc. 
'  Marvin  G.  Schorr 

TERADYNE,  INC. 
Alexander  Y.  d'Arbeloff 

Thermo  Electron  Corporation 
George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 
An  Wang 

XRE  Corporation 
John  K.  Grady 

Hotels/Restaurants 

BOSTON  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
fe  TOWERS 

Roger  A.  Saunders 

'  The  Hampshire  House 
Thomas  A.  Kershaw 

iOWARD  JOHNSON  COMPANY 
G.  Michael  Hostage 

leridien  Hotel 
Bernard  Lambert 

dildred's  Chowder  House 
James  E.  Mulcahy 

THE  RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 


*Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL 
Bodo  Lemke 

Insurance 

*A.I.M.  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 
James  A.  Radley 

*Allied  Adjustment  Service 
Charles  A.  Hubbard 

Arkwright  Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

CAMERON  &  COLBY  CO.,  INC. 
Graves  D.  Hewitt 

*Consolidated  Group,  Inc. 

Woolsey  S.  Conover 
FRANK  B.  HALL  &  COMPANY  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Colby  Hewitt,  Jr. 

Robert  D.  Gordon  Adjusters,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Gordon 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

Fred  S.  James  &  Company  of  New 
England,  Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

*Johnson  &  Higgins 
Robert  A.  Cameron 

Kendall  Insurance,  Inc. 
Kennett  "Skip"  Kendall,  Jr. 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 
John  Herbert  Sullivan 

*Charles  H.  Watkins  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  P.  Nyquist 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely  II 

BEAR  STEARNS  &  COMPANY 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

E.F  HUTTON  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
S.  Paul  Crab  tree 

Endowment  Management  &  Research 
Corporation 
Stephen  D.  Cutler . 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENTS 
Samuel  W.  Bodman 

*Fidelity  Service  Company 
Robert  W  Blucke 


Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

HCW,  Inc. 
John  M.  Plukas 

KENSINGTON  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 
Alan  E.  Lewis 

KIDDER,  PEABODY  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 
John  G.  Higgins 

*Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 
Robert  L.  Kemp 

MORGAN  STANLEY  &  COMPANY 
Jack  Wadsworth 

Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  & 
Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 

*The  Putnam  Management 
Company,  Inc. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

SALOMON  INC. 
Joseph  P.  Lombard 

SMITH  BARNEY,  HARRIS  UPHAI 
&  COMPANY 
Robert  H.  Hotz 

*  State  Street  Development  Company 
John  R.  Gallagher,  III 

TUCKER,  ANTHONY  & 
R.  L.  DAY,  INC. 
Gerald  Segel 

WOODSTOCK  CORPORATION 
Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

*Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Everett  H.  Parker 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

*Fish  &  Richardson 
John  N.  Williams 

*Gadsby  &  Hannah 
Jeffrey  P.  Somers 
GOLDSTEIN  &  MANELLO 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

Hale  &  Dorr 
Paul  Brountas 

*Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky 
and  Popeo,  PC. 
Francis  X.  Meaney 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

PALMER  &  DODGE 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

*Peabody  &  Arnold 
Paul  R.  Devin 
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*Peabody  &  Brown 
Maurice  Zilber 

Sherburne,  Powers  &  Needham 
Daniel  Needham,  Jr. 

Weiss,  Angoff,  Coltin,  Koski  & 
Wolf,  P.C. 
Dudley  A.  Weiss 

Management/Financial/Consulting 

ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Harry  Axelrod  Consultants,  Inc. 
Harry  Axelrod 

ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  INC. 
John  F.  Magee 

*Bain  &  Company 
William  W  Bain,  Jr. 

THE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP 
Arthur  P.  Contas 

Jason  M.  Cortell  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

*General  Electric  Consulting  Services 
Corporation 
James  J.  O'Brien,  Jr. 

KAZMAIER  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Richard  W  Kazmaier,  Jr. 

McKINSEY&  COMPANY,  INC. 
Robert  R  O'Block 

William  M.  Mercer-Meidinger,  Inc. 
Chester  D.  Clark 

Mitchell  &  Company 
Carol  B.  Coles 

*Rath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Arnold  0.  Putnam 

The  Wyatt  Company 
Michael  H.  Davis 

Manufacturer's  Representatives 

Barton  Brass  Associates 
Barton  Brass 

Paul  K.  O'Rourke,  Inc. 
Paul  K.  O'Rourke 

Manufacturing/Industry 

Acushnet  Company 
John  T.  Ludes 

Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Ausimont  Compo,  Inc. 
Leonard  Rosenblatt 

*Avondale  Industries,  Inc. 
William  F.  Connell 


*Barry  Wright  Corporation 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

*C.R.  Bard,  Inc. 

Robert  H.  McCaffrey 
William  Carter  Company 
Manson  H.  Carter 

Checon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conaway,  Jr. 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Company 
Nelson  G.  Gifford 

ERVING  PAPER  MILLS 
Charles  B.  Housen 

*FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

The  Foxboro  Company 
Earie  W  Pitt 


*Soundesign  Corporation 
Robert  H.  Winer 

*Sprague  Electric  Company 
John  L.  Sprague 

Superior  Pet  Products,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

*Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

TRINA,  INC. 
Thomas  L.  Easton 

H.K.  Webster  Company,  Inc. 
Dean  K.  Webster 

Webster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 
A.M.  Levine 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer,  Jr. 

Media 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE/ 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  PLASTICS       AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 


BUSINESS  GROUP 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY/ 

LYNN 
Frank  E.  Pickering 

GENERAL  LATEX  &  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
Ralph  W  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Colman  M.  Moekler,  Jr. 

GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
Dean  T.  Langford 

*Harvard  Folding  Box  Company,  Inc. 
Melvin  A.  Ross 

The  Horn  Corporation 
Robert  H.  Lang,  Jr. 

The  Kendall  Company 
J.  Dale  Sherratt 

The  Kenett  Corporation 
Julius  Kendall 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY 
Philip  F.  Leach 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

PLYMOUTH  RUBBER 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Robert  Haig 

RAND-WHITNEY  CORPORATION 
Robert  K.  Kraft 

S.A.Y.  Industries,  Inc. 
Romilly  H.  Humphries 

Scully  Signal  Company 
Robert  Scully 
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William  0.  Taylor 

*The  Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

WBZ-TV  4 
John  J.  Spinola 

WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER 
BROADCASTING,  INC. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV  5 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

WNEV-TV  7 
Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Personnel 

Emerson  Personnel,  Inc. 
Rhoda  Warren 

TAD  Technical  Services  Corporatio 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Printing 

WE.  Andrews  Company 
Martin  E.  Burkhardt 

*Bowne  of  Boston,  Inc. 

Donald  J.  Cannava 
*Bradford  &  Bigelow,  Inc. 

John  D.  Galligan 
CHADIS  PRINTING  CO.,  INC. 

John  Chadis 

Customforms,  Inc. 
David  A.  Granoff 

DANIELS  PRINTING  COMPANY 
Lee  S.  Daniels 

*Espo  Litho  Company 
David  Fromer 

*Grafacon,  Inc. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 


Hub  Mail 
Wally  Bemheimer 

*Itek  Graphix  Corporation 

Patrick  Forster 

LABEL  AKT,  INC. 

J.  William  Flynn 

Massachusetts  Envelope  Company 
Steven  Grossman 

Merchants  Press 
Doug  Clott 

Rand  Tj^jography,  Inc. 
.  Mildred  Nahabedian 

Sir  Speedy/Congress  Street 
Ray  Cadogan 

Ptiblishing 

Addison  Wesley  Publishing 
Company,  Inc. 
Donald  R.  Hammonds 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
In  memory  of  Norman  L.  Cahners 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 
Marlowe  G.  Teig 

rime  Magazine 
Jeanne  Kerr 

'ieal  Estate/Development 

Vmaprop  Developments,  Inc. 
Gregory'  Rudolph 

'he  Beacon  Companies 
Edwin  N.  Sidman 

*  Boston  Financial  Technology 
rroup,  Inc. 

Fred  N.  Pratt,  Jr. 

*  /Ombined  Properties  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

'  ohn  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

'  'orcoran,  Mullins,  Jennison,  Inc. 

Joseph  E.  Corcoran 
'  'he  Flatley  Company 

Thomas  J.  Flatley 

■  [ilon  Development  Corporation 
Haim  S.  Eliachar 

]  [istoric  Mill  Properties,  Inc. 
Bert  Paley 

icGregor  Associates 
Kathleen  McGregor 

!  orthland  Investment  Corporation 
-iobert  A.  Danziger 

I  enjamin  Schore  Company 
benjamin  Schore 

■  anmar,  Inc. 
Stanley  W  Snider 


Urban  Investment  &  Development 
Corporation 
R.K.  Umscheid 

Retail 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

CARTER  HAWLEY  HALE 
STORES,  INC. 
Philip  M.  Hawley 

Child  World,  Inc. 
Dennis  H.  Barron 

FILENE'S 
Michael  J.  Babcock 

Herman,  Inc. 
Bernard  A.  Herman 

*Hills  Department  Stores 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

The  E.B.  Horn  Company 
Harry  Finn 

*  Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Elliot  Stone 

Karten's  Jewelers 
Joel  Karten 

London  Harness  Company 
Murray  J.  Swindell 

NEIMAN-MARCUS 
William  D.  Roddy 

*Purity  Supreme,  Inc. 
Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 

COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

ZAYRE  CORPORATION 

Maurice  Segall 

Science/Medical 

CHARLES  RIVER 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

*Compu-Chem  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Claude  L.  Buller 

DAMON  CORPORATION 
David  I.  Kosowsky 

HEALTH  PROGRAMS 
INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 
Dr.  Donald  B.  Giddon 

*J.  A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster,  Jr. 

Services 

American  Cleaning  Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  A.  Sullivan,  Jr. 

*Asquith  Corporation 
Laurence  L.  Asquith 


*Victor  Grille  &  Associates 
Victor  N.  Grillo 

Meyers  Parking,  Prudential  Center 
Garage 
Frank  Neweomb 

Software/ Information  Services 

CULLINET  SOFTWARE,  INC. 

John  J.  Cullinane 

EPSILON  DATA 
MANAGEMENT,  INC. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 

Interactive  Data  Corporation 
John  Rutherfurd 

International  Data  Group 
Patrick  J.  McGovem 

*  Software  International  Corporation 
Frank  Grywalski 

Travel/Transportation 

Courier  Corporation 
Alden  French,  Jr. 

Federal  Express  Corporation 
Frederick  W.  Smith 

Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 
David  Gans 

HERITAGE  TRAVEL,  INC. 
Donald  R.  Sohn 

*Lily  Truck  Leasing  Corporation 
John  A.  Simourian 

New  England  Lincoln-Mercury 
Dealers  Association 
J. P.  Lynch 

THE  TRANS-LEASE  GROUP 
John  J.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Travel  Consultants  International 
Phoebe  L.  Giddon 

Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Stephen  J.  Sweeney 

EASTERN  GAS  &  FUEL 
ASSOCIATES 
William  J.  Pruyn 

New  England  Electric  System 
Paul  J.  Sullivan 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
Gerhard  M.  Freche 
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-Louis  Vuitton. 
A  commitment  to  quality, 


K 


Beyond    the   famous 
'Monogram"  canvas,  Louis  Vuitton 
represents  a  unique  concept  in 
luggage  and  accessories. 
A  rare  attention  to  detail:  An 
authentic  Louis  Vuitton  is  identi- 
fied by  each  small  detail:  hand- 
made handles,  naturally  oak-tan- 
ned leather,  patented  pick-proof 
locks,  leather  linings.  .  . 
A   commitment   to  quality: 
With  skill  and  imagination,  our 
master  craftsmen 
choose  the  materials 


that  make  each  trunk,  suitcase 
and  bag  an  outstanding  example 
of  durability,   strength  and  re- 
finement. 

Expert  advice:  Selecting  lug- 
gage is  not  an  easy  task.  Each 
model  (suitcase,  travel  bag  or 
accessory)  must  be  chosen,  or 
even  custom-made,  taking  into 
consideration  both  its  form 
and  function.  At  Louis  Vuitton, 
the  staff  is  trained  to  offer  the 

best  direction  and 

assistance. 


Discover  Louis  Vuitton 
at  this  exclusive  Louis  Vuitton  store. 

Copley  Place  100  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02116  (617)  437-6519 


u 


LOUIS  VUinON 

MALLETIER  A  PARIS 


MAISON  FONDEE  EN  1854 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  generous  support 
3f  the  following  foundations.  Their  grants  have  made  possible  a  variety  of 
Drograms  and  projects. 


riie  Aiitlioiiy  Advocate  P"'()\iii(lati()ii 
riie  Lassor  and  ^"'aIUly  Aproos 

Cliarity  Fund 
.f.M.R.  Barker  Foundation 
riie  Frank  M.  Barnard 
\    Foundation,  Inc. 
iPlie  Barrington  Foundation,  Inc. 
daS.  Barter  Tnist 
""I'.e  Theodore  H.  Bai-tli  Foundation 

(in  memory  of  W.  Latimer  Gray) 
ulclaide  Breed  Bayrd 

Foundation 
'he  P'rank  Stanley  Beveridge 

Foundation,  Inc. 
'liarles  SumiuM-  Bird  Fouiulation 
'he  Boston  Fomidation 
Jostoii  Safe  Deposit  and  Tnist 
Company 

Alice  P.  Chase  Tnist 
Arthur  V.  Blaneiiard  Tnist 
'  he  J.  Frederick  Brown 
Foundation 
irookline  Youtli  Concerts 
Awards  Committee 
•  alvert  Tnist 
'  he  Cambridge  P"'oundation 

<  hiles  Foundation 

'  he  Clowes  Fund,  Inc. 

<  oinpton  Foundation,  Inc. 
'  he  Charles  E.  Culpeper 

Foundation,  Inc. 
1  leanor  Xaylor  Dana  Charitable 

Tnist 
;  ancy  Sayles  Day  Foundation 
1  emoulas  Foundation 
|1  eiiiiis  Family  Foundation 
n  he  Frances  R.  Dewing 

Foundation 
1  illon  Fund 

(  eraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 
f  lice  Willard  Dorr  Foundation 
t  astinaii  Charitable  F'oundation 
I  aton  Foundation 
1  le  F]llison  P^jundation 
1  le  Charles  Engelhard 

Foundation 


Harry  A.  &.  Ktta  Frcedinan 

P"'oundation 
The  P^relinghuysen  Foundation 
Fribourg  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Fuller  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  George  K  and  Sybil  H. 

Fuller  Foundation 
GenRad  Foundation 
Charles  &  Sara  Goldberg 

Charitable  Tnist 
The  Nehemias  Gorin  Foundation 
The  Elizabeth  Grant  Tnist 
Tlio  William  and  Mary  Greve 

Foundation,  Inc. 
GroshtM-g  Family  Charity  Fund 
Henry  Hornblower  Fund.  Inc. 
The  Hunt  F'oundation 
The  Howard  Johnson  Foundation 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 
Lee  Family  Charitable 

P"'oundation 
June  Rockwell  Levy  Foundation, 

Inc. 
The  John  A.  and  Ruth  E.  Long 

Foundation 
The  Lovett  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Lowell  Institute 
•James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation 
MacPhers<ui  ^^lnd,  Inc. 
Helen  &  Leo  Mayer  Charitable 

Tnist 
The  McGraw-Hill  Foundation, 

Inc. 
Middlecott  F"'oundation 
Gei-rish  H.  Milliken  Foundation 

(in  nuMuory  of  Mrs.  George 

Putnam) 
William  Inglis  Morse  Tnist 
Mu  Phi  Epsilon  Memorial 

P"'oundation 
The  Max  and  Sophie  Mydans 

^^)undation 
Xichols  F^oundation 
F^dward  John  N'oble  F^'oundation, 

Inc. 
TheOhl  F^ind,  Inc. 


Olivetti  F^)un(lati()n 
Osceola  F^)un(lation,  Inc. 
Paine  Charitable  Tnist 
The  Palriwala  F'oundation  of 

America  Tnist 
Bessie  Pappas  Charitable 

F'ouiulatioii.  Inc. 
The  Thomas  Anthony  Pappas 

Charitable  F"'()undati()n,  Inc. 
Amelia  Peabody  F^)undation 
The  Harold  Whitworth  Pierce 

Charitable  Tnist 
Olive  Higgins  Prout}'  F^junclation 
The  F"'rederick  W.  Richnioiul 

F'oundation,  Inc. 
Billy  R^)se  F'oundation,  Inc. 
Richard  Saltonstall  Charitable 

F'oundation 
Sasco  F'oundation 
The  William  E.  and  Bertha  E. 

Schrafft  Charitable  Tnist 
Miriam  Shaw  F'lind 
George  and  Beatrice  Sherman 

F'amily  Charitable  Tnist 
Sigma  Alpha  Iota  Philanthropies, 

Inc. 
Sandra  and  Richard  Silverman 

Individualized  F'und 
The  Seth  Sprague  FZducational 

and  Charitable  F'oundation 
Stearns  Charitable  Tnist 
The  Stoddard  Charitable  Tnist 
The  Stone  Charitable 

F'oundation,  Inc. 
Surdna  F'oundation,  Inc. 
Gertnide  W.  and  F]dward  M. 

Swartz  Charitable  Tnist 
F]dwin  S.  Webster  F'oundation 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Tnist 
The  Cornelius  A.  and  Muriel  P. 

Wood  Charity  F'und 
Wallace  F'unds 
Anonvmoiis  (2) 
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'Color  is  the  key  to  harmony/' 
Steven  King  •  Oriental  Rugs 

A  unique  resource  for  color 


BOSTON  DESIGN  CENTER 

(to  the  trade)  426-3302 


CONCORD 

369-0627 


Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference  . . . 


Two  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater  to  the  individual 
personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests  in  a  truly  elegant  fashion.  Each  home 
is  professionally  staffed  to  meet  nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions  like  a 
fine  hotel. 

Oakwood — 601  Summer  Street  Elmhurst — 743  Main  Street 

Manchester-by-the-Sea,  MA  01944  Melrose,  MA  02176 

(617)526-4653  (617)662-7500 

Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information. 

Two  of  twenty-eight  long-term  care  facilities  throughout 
Massachusetts  that  are  owned  and  managed  by  Beverly  Enterprises. 

We  are  committed  to  quality  of  life. 
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KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  those 
individuals  who  so  generously  responded  to  our 
fundraising  programs  during  the  past  season.  The  BSO 
received  over  6,000  Annual  Fund  contributions  between 
September  1, 1985  and  August  31, 1986.  These  gifts  are 
critical  in  helping  to  defray  our  operating  expenses,  so  that 
the  BSO's  musical  integrity  and  high  standards  of 
excellence  will  be  sustained.  Although  space  consider- 
ations limit  this  listing  to  Friends  who  donate  $100  or 
more,  we  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  to  each  and 
every  contributor. 


The  Higginson  Society 


i-*atron8 


r.ilr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  K.  Allen 
fi*rof.  and  Mrs.  Rae  D.  Anderson 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 
i  Ir.  and  Mrs.  David  Bakalar 
rfr.  and  Mrs.  J.P.  Barger 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Anthony  Beal 

Irs.  Richard  E.  Bennink 

)r.  and  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Irs.  Ralph  Bradley 

[r.  Nicholas  Brady 

[iss  Charlotte  Brayton 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Brooke 

Irs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 
}  [r.  and  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Callanan 
'  r.  and  Mrs.  George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 
'.  v.  and  Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier 
|l^>s.  A.  Werk  Cook 

-  r.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Crofut 

-  r.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 

■  r.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  V  d'Arbeloff 

'  r.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

'  s.  Charlene  B.  Englehard 

^  rs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

^  on.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

^  r.  and  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Flanigan 


Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Giddings 

Mrs.  Fernand  Gillet 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  Gund 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Halvorson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hargrove 

Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Eugene  Jones 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Kass 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Kaye 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Krupp 

Mr.  Phillip  Krupp 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Land 

Mrs.  Ellis  Little 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Charles  Marran 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

Mr.  Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller 

Mrs.  Lester  Morse 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 


Mr.  David  G.  Mugar 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Mrs.  Louville  Niles 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Paine 

Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Poonoi 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millard  Pryor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  W  Rabb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rockefeller,  Jr 

Mr.  David  Rockefeller,  Sr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Mrs.  Anne  Cable  Rubenstein 

Mr.  Morris  A.  Schapiro 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneid 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Shapiro 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Stata 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Nicholas  Thorndil 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  D.  Wellington 

Mrs.  John  J.  Wilson 
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Sponsors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Barnard,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harold  Bornstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Brandi 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Burdick 

Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Card 

Mrs.  Thomas  Clagett 

Mr.  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 

Mr.  Bertram  M.  Cohen 

Mrs.  Nat  Cole 

Mr.  Winthrop  Murray  Crane 

Mrs.  John  E.  Dawson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Fraser 


Mrs.  Dorothy  Fuller 

Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Hansel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.W.  Hiam 

Olley  Hoagland 

Mrs.  Ellen  0.  Jennings 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  King 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  LaWare 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Miss  Grace  S.  Lockwood 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Moses,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Richard  C.  Paine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Putnam,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Rennie 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  M.  Rohsenow 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Rosse 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Davies  Sohier, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hoyt  Stookey 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Storer 

Mrs.  David  Terwilliger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  A.  Wood,  Jr. 


Fellows 


Mr.  James  K.  Beranek 

Mrs.  W.  Walter  Boyd 

Mrs.  Florence  Chesterton-Norris 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  H.  Clapp  H 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Clark 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  H.  Clifford 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Mr.  John  R.  DeBruyn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Flynt,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  W  Freed 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Avram  J.  Goldberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Greenleaf 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pliny  Jewell,  Jr. 


Ms.  Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Kutlowski 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Landay 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Latham,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Mrs.  Florence  P.  Lee 

Mrs.  Halfdan  Lee 

Mrs.  George  Lewis,  Sr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Millar 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  G.  Miller 

Mrs.  Robert  W  Palm 

Mr.  Christopher  A.  Pantaleoni 

Mrs.  Paul  Pigors 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Pingree 


Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  F  Remington 

Mrs.  Harry  Remis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  B.  Salke 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Saltonstall 

Mrs.  Wilbert  R.  Sanger 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Shufro 

Ms.  Mary  Hunting  Smith 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Snell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  S.  Stem 

Mr.  Stephen  Tilton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  0.  Wellman,  J 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.P.  Whitne: 

Mr.  Sherman  M.  Wolf 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erwin  N.  Ziner 


Members 


Mrs.  Gordon  Abbott 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Miller  Abrams 

Miss  Barbara  Adams 

Mrs.  Weston  W  Adams 

Mrs.  Selma  B.  Ajami 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Alden 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Alden 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Allen 

Mrs.  Charles  Almy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Axelrod 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hazen  H.  Ayer 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  P.  Babson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Bailey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Bajakian 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Baker 
Mrs.  Norman  V  Ballou 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Devereux  Barker,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  B.  Barrus,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Beard 
Ms.  Cynthia  Berenson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Berger 
Mrs.  Caroline  Thayer  Bland 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Allan  T.  Buros 


Ms.  Renee  Burrows 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Ms.  Virginia  Lee  Carroll 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Carver 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Chapman 

Mr.  Charles  Christenson 

Mrs.  William  0.  Clark 

Mr.  H.  Todd  Cobey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Cole 

Ann  and  Marvin  Collier 

Mr,  Arthur  P,  Contas 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Cooper 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Coven 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Crane,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bigeiow  Crocker 
Mrs.  Mary  H.  Crocker 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Eric  Cutler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tarrant  Cutler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Dabney 
Miss  Amy  Davol 
Mr.  Nathaniel  T.  Dexter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  F.  Dickerman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Bruce  Duncan 
Dr.  Richard  W.  Dwight 
VIr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
»    Freedom  Eaton,  Jr. 
Vlrs.  Otto  Eckstein 
vlr.  and  Mrs.  William  Elfers 
*Ir.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Ellis,  Jr. 
rilr.  Stephen  E.  Elmont  and 
■   Ms.  Linda  J.  Schwabe 

Ir,  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Emmet 
•  dr.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  M.  Endicott 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Eskandarian 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Farwell 
^rs.  Sewall  H.  Fessenden 

Irs.  John  G.  Fifield 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Weston  P.  Figgins 
vliss  Anna  E.  Finnerty 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  G.  Fisher 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Anthony  Fisher 

•r.  C.  Stephen  Foster 
.  #r.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Foster 
.  tr.  and  Mrs.  Gerhard  M.  Freehe 
'.  [r.  Kenneth  L.  Freed 
1  ir.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  T.  Freeman 
1  fr.  and  Mrs.  Orrie  M.  Friedman 
I>:r8.  Robert  G.Fidler 
liT.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 
\  <.T.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Gerrity 
I  r.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Gilbert 
?  rs.  Lee  Day  Gillespie 
5  r.  and  Mrs.  John  Gilmartin 
S  T.  Harvey  Goldberg 
[»r.  and  Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 
N  r.  and  Mrs.  Jordan  L.  Golding 
^  rs.  Joel  A.  Goldthwait 

*  r.  and  Mrs.  Mark  R.  Goldweitz 
'  '•■  and  Mrs.  Saul  Goldweitz 

•  's.  Sylvan  Goodman 
's.  Harry  N.  Gorin 

•.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Grew 
•.  and  Mrs.  Harold  K.  Gross 

'  :  and  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr. 

1  -8.  S.  Eliot  Guild 

1  -8.  Cari  W.  Haffenreffer 

1  ■•  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Hall,  Jr. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  HI 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Hangstefer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Hannah 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Haynes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Henderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Hergesheimer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Hiatt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ricard  R.  Higgins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Brainerd  Holmes 

Mr.  Carleton  A.  Holstrom 

Mr.  Harrison  Horblit 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  WTiite  Howells 

Mr.  Raymond  Howland,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Hubbard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Hunnewell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Jackson,  Jr. 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Jasse 

Mr.  C.H.  Jenkins,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Morton  Jennings 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  W.  Johnson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howland  B.  Jones,  Jr. 

Mr.  Theodore  S.  Jones 

Rita  and  Stanley  H.  Kaplan 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Kasdon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Kaufmann 
Mr.  Mason  Klinck 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Kopans 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Kravitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kucharskd 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  H.  Lacy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Lawrence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Lee 
Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  N.  Levin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irvdng  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Levy 
Mrs.  Emily  S.  Lewis 
Mrs.  Theodore  Libby 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Lombard 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caleb  Loring,  Jr. 
Miss  Diane  H.  Lupean 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Magee 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gael  Mahony 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Manice,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Irma  Mann 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  C.  Mathews 
Mrs.  Houghton  P.  Metcalf 
Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Millikin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  F.  Monosson 
Mrs.  Olney  S.  Morrill 
Mrs.  Garlan  Morse 
Mr.  Robert  M.  Morse 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  S.  Myers 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  B.  Nessel 


Mrs.  Hiroshi  H.  Nishino 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Nyquist 

Miss  Grace  Marshall  Otis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Da\'ies  Paine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Palmer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Phippen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  La  Croix  Phippen 

Mrs.  Hollis  Plimpton,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  R.  Pokross 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Pratt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Preston 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Prouty 

Peter  C.  And  Suzanne  L.  Read 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Rheault 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  J.  Ribakoff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Richards 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ex  Rodgers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Dr.  Jordan  S.  Ruboy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

Mr.  A.  Herbert  Sandwen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Saxe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Schmid 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Schmid 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  R.  Scott 

Mr.  Alan  H.  Scovell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

Mr.  Paul  Sheiber 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  V.  Sidell 

Dr.  A.  Martin  Simensen 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Sinclair 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  S.  Slater 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey  P.  Somers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  K.  Spring 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Stare 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ezra  F.  Stevens 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  E.  Stone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  W  Storey 

Mrs.  Patricia  Hansen  Strang 

Mrs.  John  Sylvester 

Mrs.  Rudolf  L.  Talbot 

Mrs.  Charies  H.  Taylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  0.  Taylor  H 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Theodore  H.  Teplow 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thomdike 

Mrs.  R.  Amory  Thomdike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  K.  Thomdike 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Tichnor 

Mr.  John  Tillinghast 

Dr.  Hilde  J  Tillman 

Mrs.  Richard  F.  Treadway 
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WkEN  THE  FIRE 

IS  HOT, 

THE  JAZZ  IS  COOL, 

AND  THE  PLACE 

IS  JUMPIN,' 

KINDLY  REFRAIN 

FROM  DANCING 

ON  THE  STEINWAy: 

Baby,  it's  grand — that  Baby  Grand. 

Jazz  in  The  Bar  by  the  fire  'til  one. 

One  of  four  grand  new  places  to 

entertain  and  be  entertained. 

In  The  Cafe,  the  Harpist  until  nine, 

supper  'til  midnight.  In  The  Dining 

Room,  piano  during  dinner  followed 

by  cordials  and  classical  music  in  The 

Lounge.  Jazz  and  all  that  jazz  'til  one. 

Before  or  after  the  theatre,  we've  got  a 

new  definition  of  putting  on  The 

Ritz-Carlton. 


The  Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


The  Ritz-Carlton,  Boston,  15  Arlington  Street,  Boston,  MA  02117.  617-536-5700.  Garage  parking  available. 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Ulfelder 
Mrs.  Abbott  Payson  Usher 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Valentine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  H.  Vernon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Voisin 
Mrs.  Rowland  Walter 
Mr.  Lloyd  B.  Waring 
Mrs.  Roland  von  Weber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Weber 


Mrs.  F.  Carrington  Weems 
Mrs.  Patricia  Weinstein 
Mrs.  James  0.  Welch 
Mrs.  Barrett  Wendell,  Jr. 
Miss  Barbara  West 
Mrs.  George  Macy  Wheeler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  C.  Wheeler 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  White 


Mr.  Robert  W  White 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Burke  Wilkinson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Williams 

Mrs.  Shepard  F.  Williams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keith  G.  Willoughby 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  J.  Winstanley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  A.  Wiseman 


Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


•"riends 

'■600 -$1,249 


It.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Abel 

fre.  William  M.  Adams 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Aldrieh 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Anderson 

Irs.  Elsie  J.  Apthorp 

[iss  Anahid  Barmakian 

Irs.  David  W.  Bernstein 

Irs.  Arthur  W.  Bingham 

[rs.  Charles  S.  Bird  III 

Ir.  Peter  M.  Black 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Bremner 

[rs.  Alexander  H.  Bright 

(r.  Bartol  Brinkler 

Irs.  Donald  L.  Brown 

irs.  Lester  A.  Browne 
.  '.n.  Barbara  S.  Chase 
:nr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Child 
;  ig.  Nancy  Claflin 
.  r.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Cleary 
1  r.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Colbum 
1  r.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Coughlin,  Jr. 
1  r.  and  Mrs.  Chester  C.  d'Autremont 
1  r.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  T.  Daignault 
I  rs.  Ernest  B.  Dane,  Jr. 
1  r.  and  Mrs.  Albert  I.  Defriez 
I  B.  Phyllis  Dohanian 
J  rs.  Malcolm  Donald 
I  imice  B.  Erkelens 
5  r.  and  Mrs.  Geoffrey  Famum 
ft  r.  and  Mrs.  Norman  S.  Feinberg 
re.  G.  Peabody  Gardner 
r.  George  P.  Gardner,  Jr. 
"8.  John  D.  Gordan 
•8.  Charles  D.  Gowing 

\  -8.  Stephen  W.  Grant 

*  •.  and  Mrs.  Howard  R.  Grimes 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  F.  Hale 

Mrs.  N.  Penrose  Hallowell,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Hammer 

Mr.  William  R.  Harris 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bayard  Henry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  P.  Higgins 

Mr.  Gilbert  H.  Hood,  Jr. 

Mrs.  David  H.  Howie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hunnewell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Kaplan 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Kass 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Coming  Kenly,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  N.  Krebs 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selwyn  A.  Kudisch 

Mr.  Emmanuel  Kurland 

Mrs.  F.  Danby  Lackey 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Ladd 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Harris  Livens 

Mrs.  George  H.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Malpass,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Satoru  Masamune 

Vice  Admiral  and  Mrs.  John  L.  McCrea 

Mrs.  George  G.  Monks,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Walter  E.  Morgan,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Moseley  III 

Mrs.  James  T.  Mountz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  F.  Murphy,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harris  J.  Nelson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  O'Connor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  T.  O'Rourke 

Mrs.  Andrew  Oliver 

Mrs.  George  Olmsted 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Ott 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  S.  Parker 

Miss  Katharine  E.  Peirce 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Peretz 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Perkins 

Mr.  Anthony  Piatt  and  Ms.  Nancy  Goodwin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Preston 

Mrs.  Fairfield  E.  Raymond 

Mrs.  Jane  Cabot  Reid 

Mr.  J.  Hampden  Robb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Horatio  Rogers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  A.  Saunders 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Scott  II 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Shane 

Mrs.  William  B.  Snow 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Snyder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lamar  Soutter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Spiker 

Ms.  Joy  Ivey  St.  John 

Mrs.  Thornton  Steams 

Mrs.  Harry  F.  Stimpson,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Swiniarski 

Edith  Talbot  Estate 

Mrs.  John  I.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Thomas  Taylor 

Ms.  Dorothy  Terrell 

Mrs.  Victoria  D.  Wang 

Mr.  Alexander  W.  Watson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Weinstein 

Matthew  and  Sarah  Weisman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Weitzel 

Mr  John  M.  Wells 

Mrs.  Dorothy  P.  Wheatland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Wheeler 

Mrs.  Florence  T.  Whitney 

Mrs.  Frederic  P.  Worthen 

Mrs.  Vincent  C.  Ziegler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Zildjian 


' iends 

•  00 -$599 


iliis.  Herbert  Abrams 
>i(  and  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Allen 
jl^ii  and  Mrs.  Walter  Amory 
''  8.  L.  Hathaway  Amsbary 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Andrews 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  P.  Atwood 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Axelrod 
Mrs.  Richard  H.  Baer 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  E.  Barton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Beale 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  C.  Bemis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Bemis 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Bentinck-Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Bemat 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  Bertozzi,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Henriette  P.  Binswanger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Blagden 

Mrs.  George  K.  Boday,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Bodman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  K.  Bramhall,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jan  Brandin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Brewer,  Jr. 

Mr.  E.  Burton  Brown 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierce  B.  Browne 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey  Budge 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Burlingame 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Cabot 

Mrs.  Gregory  Camp 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Carter 

Mr.  George  A.  Chamberlain  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  M.  Chapin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Cheever 

Mrs.  Edward  D.  Churchill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Putnam  Cilley 

Mrs.  William  H.  Claflin,  Sr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Clark,  Jr. 

Mr.  James  Russell  Clarke,  Jr. 

Mr.  P.  Douglas  Cochrane 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Colby  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loring  W.  Coleman 

Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Collier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilman  W.  Conant 

Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Conant 

Mr.  Johns  H.  Congdon 

Mr.  Victor  Constantier 

Dr.  Mark  H.  Cooley 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Corriveau 

Mr.  Robert  Costello 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  P.  Couch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Crocker 

Ms.  Shirley  Curtis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Cushman 

Mr.  John  M.  Dacey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Darling 

Mrs.  Clarence  A.  Dauber 

Mrs.  Preston  Davis,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roman  W.  Desanctis 

Mrs.  F.  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Devens 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Dickison 

Miss  Sally  Dodge 

Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Doering 

Mr.  G.  Lincoln  Dow,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Otis  Drew 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Driscoll,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Mason  Dubois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Edgerly 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  D.  Edmonds 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Ellison 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  W.  Endee 

Mary  and  Joel  Englander 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archie  Epps 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jarvis  Parley 

Mr.  Mark  Feeney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  S.  Peinberg 

Dr.  Merrill  Feldman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Fibiger 

Dr.  Harvey  V.  Pineberg  and  Dr.  Mary  E.  Wilson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Fisher 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Fleming 


Miss  Elaine  Poster 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sumner  J.  Poster 

Mr.  David  Frankel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.V.  French 

Mr.  Stefan  M.  Preudenberger 

Ms.  Barbara  A.  Pulham 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Gal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Galanes 

Mrs.  Charles  Mac  K.  Ganson 

Mrs.  Robert  H.  Gardiner 

Miss  Eleanor  Garfield 

Mrs.  Sterling  Garrard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Gerry 

Prof.  Armando  Ghitalla 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Ghublikian 

Mr.  Steve  Gilbert 

Mr.  Steven  Ginsberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Giuffrida 

Mr.  Arthur  S.  Goldberg 

Mr.  Malcom  H.  Goodman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Gray 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mortimer  S.  Greenberg 

Mrs.  M.  Thompson  Greene 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Greenfield 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Gustin,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Haber 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Haffenreffer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Hall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Hardt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baron  M.  Hartley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Haupt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Hayden 

Mrs.  Harold  L.  Hazen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noah  T.  Herdon 

Mr.  Robert  Herrron 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Hickey 

Mrs.  Emmy  D.  Hilsinger 

Mr.  James  G.  Hinkle,  Jr. 

Mr.  Raymond  Hirschkop 

Mr.  John  Hitchcock,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waldo  H.  Holcombe 

Mr.  Gordon  Holmes,  Jr. 

Ms.  Emily  C.  Hood 

Mr.  Stanwood  C.  Hooper 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  K.  Hoyt 

Dr.  Richard  P.  Hoyt,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Hollis  Hunnewell 

Mr.  William  P.  Hunnewell 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Hybels 

Mr.  Martin  L.  Jack 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Jackson 

Mrs.  Paul  M.  Jacobs 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Jameson 

Mr.  Frederick  Johnson 

Mrs.  H.  Alden  Johnson,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Peter  Jorgensen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Kalajian 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Kallis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  M.  Katz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bartow  Kelly 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Kennard 

Mrs.  Prescott  L.  Kettell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Kimball 

Mrs.  Hatsy  Kniffin 

Miss  Rosamond  Lamb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gene  Landy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Langlois 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lathrop 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Latta 

Mr.  Frederick  M.  Lawton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  S.  Lee 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lee 

Mr.  Alan  L.  Lefkowitz 

Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 

Mrs.  Tudor  Leland 

Mr.  Richard  Leventhal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Ley 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Elia  Lipton 

Mr.  Graham  Atwell  Long 

Mrs.  K.  Ramsey  Ludlow 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lyman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  MacNeill 

Mrs.  Ann  Sawyer  Manners 

Mr.  Paul  McGonigle 

Miss  Ada  V.  Mcintosh 

Mrs.  David  S.  McLellan 

Mrs.  Patricia  McLeod 

Mrs.  P.  Gilbert  McNamara 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  McWilliams 

Mrs.  Roy  R.  Merchant,  Jr. 

Miss  Karen  Metcalf 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  P.  Meyer 

Mrs.  George  H.  Milton 

Mr.  Paul  M.  Montrone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Morgan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  Momingstar 

Mrs.  Stephen  VC.  Morris 

Mrs.  Alan  R.  Morse,  Sr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Moulton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Nelson 

Mrs.  John  S.  Nesbit 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  C.  Newell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  L.  Nichols 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  P.  Nordblom 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Nutt 

Miss  Mary-Catherine  O'Neill 

Mr.  James  Orr 

Miss  Esther  E.  Osgood 

Mr.  Gary  M.  Palter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Paresky 

Miss  Harriet  P.  Parker 

Mrs.  Martha  Patrick 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Oglesby  Paul 

Mrs.  Maripn  Peirson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Peters 

Mr.  C.  Marvin  Pickett,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  M.  Pistorino 

Mr.  Russell  E.  Planitzer 

Dr.  Michael  C.J.  Putnam 

John  and  Lorraine  Re 

Mrs.  Eugene  E.  Record 

Mrs.  Gordon  S.  Reid 

Mr.  William  J.  Reilly,  Jr. 

Ms.  Carol  Ann  Rennie 

Mr.  Walter  J  Riley  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  J.  Sargeant 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gary  L.  Saunders 

Mr.  John  H.  Saxe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Seaver 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  H.  Shapiro 

Mrs.  Francis  G.  Shaw 

Mr.  Ronald  E.  Sherman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Siegfried 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Sleeper 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  P.  Smith 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  J.  Smith 

Mrs.  Eliot  Snider 

Mr.  Paul  Snider 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Solomon 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spaulding 

Mrs.  Josiah  A.  Spaulding 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  Sprague 

Mrs.  George  R.  Spraque 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Squire 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  Squire 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  St.  Goar 

Miss  Anna  B.  Steams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maximilian  Steinmann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliot  M.  Surkin 


Dr.  Elizabeth  Taber-Pierce 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  A.  Tenbrook 

Mrs.  Alfred  Thomas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aubrey  Tobey 

Mrs.  Stirling  Tomkins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Vawter 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Waleott 

Mrs.  Harold  Wald 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Wallace 

Mr.  Milton  Ward 

Mrs.  Phyllis  Waite  Watkins 

Mrs.  Philip  S.  Weld 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Wengren 


Dr.  Conrad  Wesselhoeft,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  West 

Mrs.  Edith  G.  Weyerhaeuser 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Wheatland 

Mrs.  Betty  Wheeler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  N.  Wilder 

Mr.  John  R  Wilkins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Wilson 

Mrs.  John  Winchester 

Mrs.  Margaret  Winslow 

Ms.  Mary  Wolfson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Woolsey,  Jr. 

Mr.  John  G.  Wragg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wylde 


Friends 

$100  -  $299 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  V  Abrams 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  G.  Abramson 
Mr.  Robert  Ackart 
Mrs.  Alfred  A.  Adams 
Mr.  Frank  Adams 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Adams 
Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Adams,  Jr. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W  Adams 
Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 
Mr.  Edward  Addison 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Adelson 
Mrs.  Seth  M.  Agnew 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  Agranat 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Akers 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Alberty 
Us.  Elizabeth  Alden 
»Ir8.  Peter  Alderwick 
ilr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  D.  Allen 
ilr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Allen 
Ar.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Allison 
irs.  Richard  E.Alt 
Or.  and  Mrs.  Alex  F.  Althausen 
•)r.  and  Mrs.  George  Altman 
■Ir.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  F.  Ames 
Ir.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Anastos 
Ir.  Bruce  C.  Anderson 
Ir.  and  Mrs.  Carl  A.  Anderson 
■Ir.  David  Anderson 
♦Ir.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Anderson 
Jr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Anderson,  Jr. 
4r.  Kenneth  Anderson,  Jr. 
"Ir.  Kurt  Anderson 
Is.  Jill  Angel 
[other  Anne  Marie 
:r.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Anthony  II 
8.  Ceclia  Anzuoni 
r.  and  Mrs.  Harold  E.  Applegate 
r.  Abraham  Arnold  Appleman 
I'  rs.  Horace  L.  Arnold 

r.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Aucoin 
r.  and  Mrs.  David  Auerbach 
'  r.  and  Mrs.  L.  Axelrod 
!  'oyd  Axelrod,  M.D. 

•  r.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Axten 

•  r.  James  C.  Ayer 

1  r.  and  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Babcock 
jIiiT.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Babson 
i'  (rs.  Channing  Bacall,  Jr. 


Mr.  Richard  Baccari 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horatio  W.  Bacon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W  Benjamin  Bacon 

Mrs.  Aaron  M.  Bagg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Bailey 

Mrs.  Cordelia  C.  Bailey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  C.  Bailey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Bailey 

Ms.  Carol  Baker 

Ms.  Elizabeth  A.  Baker 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Baker,  Jr. 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Baldi 

Mrs.  H.  Starr  Ballou 

Mrs.  John  Ballou 

Mr.  Joseph  S.  Banks 

Ms.  Nancy  Banus 

Mr.  Louis  Barber 

Mrs.  Bishop  Bargate 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Clifford  Barger 

Ms.  Elizabeth  Barjak 

Mr.  Stephen  Barker 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  W  B.  Barker 

Mr.  Steven  G.  Barkus 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bamaby 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brewster  Barnard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Barnes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  Barnes 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Barrett 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Barrie 

Mr.  Clarence  R.  Barrington 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  A.  Barron 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  E.  Barstow 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  K.  Bartlett 

Mrs.  Randolph  P.  Barton 

Mrs.  Georgia  K.  Basbanes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  I.  Baseman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Bastille 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Bate 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Bates 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Battit 

Mr.  Boyden  C.  Batty 

Mrs.  Paul  F.  Bauder 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Bauer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Baumoel 

Mrs.  Philip  C.  Beals 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Beatley 

Miss  Anne  Beauchemin 

Dr.  James  Becker  and  Ms.  Mary  Amanda  Dew 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  D.  Becker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  C.  Bedford 

Mrs.  Marcus  G.  Beebe 

Mr.  Martin  Begien 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn  Behringer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  William  Bell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Bell 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Robert  Bellows 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Gregg  Bemis 

Mr.  A.  E.  Benfield 

Drs.  Doris  and  Warren  Bennett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  L.  Bennett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Bennett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Bennett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norbert  Benotti 

Mr.  Lawrence  I.  Berenson 

Mr.  Marshall  Berger 

Mr.  Max  Berger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Berger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Berger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  D.  Bergman 

Mr.  Harold  Berk 

Mr.  Gerald  A.  Berlin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Berman 

Mr.  William  I.  Bemell 

Bernard  and  Harriet  Bernstein 

Mr.  George  Berry 

Mr.  Gus  Bevona 

Mr.  Ben  Beyea 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  W.  Bianchi 

Mrs.  V  Stoddard  Bigelow 

The  Bigony  Family 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan  Birger 

John  and  Evelyn  Bishop 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Bishop 

Mrs.  Eva  F.  Bitsberger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Angus  C.  Black,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Blackett 

Mr.  Terrence  Blaine 

Mrs.  Polly  F.  Blakeley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Blakelock 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  B.  Blancke 

Michael  and  Diane  Blau 

Mrs.  Molly  Bleasdale 

Miss  Margaret  Blethen 

Dr.  Pengwynne  P.  Blevins 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Bliss 

Mr.  Donald  M.  Bloch 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  W.  Blodgett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  Bloom 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Bloom 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred  Bloomberg 

Mr.  Maxwell  Blum 

Mrs.  Foster  Boardman 

Mrs.  John  T.  Boatwright 

Mrs.  Constantin  R.  Boden 

Ms.  Arlene  L.  Bodge 

Mr.  Raymond  A.  Boffa 

Colonel  Ernestine  H.  Boldue 

Judge  Charles  S.  Bolster 

Mr.  Kenyon  Bolton 

Ms.  Dorella  L.  Bond 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Bond 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  L.  Bondy,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Leonee  Bonnecaze 

Mrs.  Nancy  Boote 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  MacAllister  Booth 

Mrs.  Vincent  V.  R.  Booth 

Mr.  Jeffrey  Borenstein 

Mrs.  Dirck  T.  B.  Bom 

Mr.  Morris  B.  Bomstein 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Bothfeld 

Ms.  Kathy  Bower 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Bowersock 

Mrs.  Elias  Boyce 

Mrs.  James  C.  Boyd 

Mrs.  John  W.  Boyd 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Boyd 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Boyt,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Brack 

Mrs.  Robert  F.  Bradford 

Mrs.  Barbara  G.  Bradley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Bradley 

Mr.  Lee  C.  Bradley  III 

Mr.  Morton  Bradley 

Mrs.  Lawrence  D.  Bragg,  Jr. 

Mr.  John  Bravos 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  Brayton 

Mrs.  J.  Dante  Brebbia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Brech 

Mr.  Donald  D.  Breed 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Breed 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Scott  Breen 

Mrs.  William  C.  Brengle 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Brennan 

Mr.  John  J.  Bresnahan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Brewster 

Mrs.  K.  Peabody  Brewster 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  L.  Briel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Ralph  Brimmer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  Broadhurst 

Mr.  Alan  J.  Brody 

Mrs.  Adrian  Broggini 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Bromell 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  C.  Brooks 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Brooks 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Brooks 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Brooks 

Dr.  Samuel  M.  Brooks 

Mr.  William  C.  Brooks 

Ms.  Carol  Brown 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  W.  Brown 

Ms.  Deborah  B.  Brown 

Mrs.  Fletcher  Brown 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  B.  Brown,  Jr. 

Ms.  Janet  Brown 


Hon.  and  Mrs.  Matthew  Brown 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Brown 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Robert  Vance  Brown 
Dr  William  J.  Brown 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Brack 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Brash 
Mrs.  Marcus.K.  Bryan 
Arnold  R.  and  Maxine  B.  Buckman 
The  Rev.  Thomas  W  Buckley 
Ms.  Beatrice  A.  Budron 
Mrs.  Nathan  Bugbee 
Mrs.  Ann  Burack 
Mrs.  Sylvia  K.  Burack 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan  J.  Burgess 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Burley 
Ms.  Betsy  Burn 
Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Burnes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  Burr 
Mr.  Rodman  C.  Burr 
Mrs.  Walter  Swan  Burrage 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  R  Burroughs 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Butterworth 
Mrs.  Joan  J.  Byrd 
Mrs.  Dorothy  S.  Cabot 
Mrs.  John  Moors  Cabot 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  E.  Cadwgan 
Mrs.  Ida  Brown  Cahan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Cain 
Mr.  Ralph  Campagna 
Dr.  Charlotte  C.  Campbell 
Miss  Hannah  C.  Campbell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Da^ad  Cane 
Mr.  Leon  M.  Cangiano,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Cannon 
Mr.  R.  M.  Caravati 
Mr.  Joseph  R  Carey 
Ms.  Margaret  Carey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W  Peter  Carey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  H.  Carls 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Carlyn 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Charles  Carnell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  G.  Can- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Carye 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  D.  Casey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  G.  Casty 
Mr.  John  A.  Cataldo 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Cate,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Ephron  Catlin 
Ms.  Susan  Cervassi 
Mrs.  George  C.  Chamberlain 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Chamberlain 
Mr.  Alfred  D.  Chandler,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Doris  P.  Chandler 
Mr.  Robert  Ross  Chapin 
Mrs.  Maureen  D.  Chapman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  J.  Charles,  Jr. 
L.  Robert  Charles 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  H.  Chase 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W  Chatfield 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Chatkis 
Mr.  Da\nd  Cheever  III 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Sargent  Cheever 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  N.  Cheever 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lcvon  Chert  avian 
Mrs.  Aaron  P.  Cheskis 
Ms.  Dorothy  L.  Chipnian 
Mr.  Vincent  Chisholni 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  V.  Ciiittick 


Mrs.  Frank  S.  ChriBlian 

Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Church 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Vincent  CiofFari 

Mr  KogiT  K.  Clapp 

Mr.  an<l  Mrs.  Chester  D.  Clark 

Mr.  Kerr>- Clark 

Miss  Margaret  0.  Clark 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Kiissell  W.  Clark 

Mr  Victor  F.  Clark 

Ms.  Elizabeth  Clarke 

Mr.  Gordon  H.  Clem 

Mrs.  Robert  Clenience 

Mr  Dennis  Cleniente 

\)r.  and  Mrs.  KielianI  J.  Cleveland 

Mr  James  J.  Clifford 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Clifton 

Mrs.  S.H.M.  Clinton 

Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Coates,  Jr. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Cobiini 

Miss  Mar;.'  M.  Cochran 

Mr  Russell  S.  Codnian,  Jr 

Mrs.  John  W.Coffey 

Mrs.  Winthrop  B.  Coffin,  Jr. 

Ms.  Laura  Cogliill 

Abraham  B.  and  Marilyn  K.  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bertram  M.  Cohen 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Paul  Cohen 

Mr  Daniel  C.  Cohn  and  Ms.  Donna  Tesiero 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Haskell  Colin 

Mr  Carlton  Colbwni 

Dr  and  Mrs.  Edwin  M.  Cole 

Mr  William  A.Coles 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Charles  Collins 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Collis 

Mr  and  Mrs.  David  G.  Colt 

Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Coniey 

Ms.  Elizabeth  B.Conant 

Ms.  Nancy  Concannon 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Harrison  F.  Concion.  Jr 

Mrs.  William  T.Conlan 

Mr  Thomas  E.  Connolly 

Mr  Woolsey  Conover 

Dr  and  Mrs.  John  Constable 

Mr  and  Mrs.  William  A.  C(H)k 

Mr  and  Mrs.  James  C<M)ke 

Dr  Catherine  Coolidge 

Mr  William  Coolidge 

Mrs.  Janet  R.  Cooper 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Warren  S.  C«M>per 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Saul  J.  Copelhnan 

Mrs.  William  Corbett 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Frederic  G.  Cornell 

Mr  Chester  A.  Comey,  Jr 

Miss  Don)thy  A.  Cornish 

Mr  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Coniish 

Robert  and  Joyce  Corrigan 

Mr  James  P.  Costello 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Clare  M.  Cotton 

Miss  Sarah  Thoni  Couch 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Covert 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Cowden  III 

Mrs.  Andrew  H.  Cox 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Co\ite 

Dr  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Craig 

Mrs.  Stephen  H.Crandall 

Dr  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Creeden 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Creighton,  Jr 

Dr  and  Mrs.  Dean  Cnn-ker 
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Mrs.  I)«ii(jlas  CnR-kcr 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rolu'rt  G.  Crocker 

.Mrs.  r.  Haskell  Cn)cker 

Mr  aixl  Mrs.  David  C.  C'niekett 

|)r  and  Mrs.  Robert  Crone 

Miss  Lianne  M.  Cronin 

Dr.  M.J.  Crooks 

Mrs.  Harr>-  Kinff  Cross 

Mr.  Paul  M.Crowe 

Mr  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Crowell 

Mr  Peter T.Cnidele 

Mrs.  Alva  Cnddeback 

.Mrs.  Alan  C\iiuiingiiani 

Mrs.  James  H.  Currens 

Mr.  John  W.  Curtis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  \V.  Cusack 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Ganlner  Cusiiman 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Cutler 

Mrs.  Richard  M.  Cutler 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Daly 

tin  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Dana 

ilrs.  Philip  J.  Darlinirtoii,  Jr. 

•Irs.  Georjfe  H.  Darrell 

ilr.  Eilward  L.  Dashefsky 

.Ir.  ami  Mr.  Charles  H.  Davis  II 

Irs.  Holhr(H)k  R.  Davis 

tev.  Russell  H.  Davis 

•Ir.  ami  Mrs.  Stanton  W.  Davis 

Ire.  Freeman  I.  Davison,  Jr. 

Ire.  George  Davol 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Hubert  De  Lacvivier 

Ir.  Gerr>'  Debiasi 

)r.  James  Bond  Dealy,  Jr. 

Ir.  George  H.  Dean 

Ir.  Thomas  W.  Deegan 

tin  and  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Dehlmel 

ir.and  Mrs.  Michael  R.  Deland 

'rami  Mrs.  Rcniald  A.  Delellis 

Ire.  Helen  S.  Demaree 

;re.  William  T.  Dennnler 
«r. and  Mrs.  James  T.  Dennison 
.iir.ami  Mrs.  Casimir  De  Rham 
.MP.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Derouin 
I  r.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Dickinson 
I  r.and  Mrs.  Brenton  H.  Dickson  III 
I  re.  H.C.  Dienst 
'  re.  Dominic  P.  DiMaggio 
J*  r.and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Dober 
J»r.  Edward  J.  DoctorofF 
Xr.amI  Mrs.  Albert  W.  Dodge 
^  r.and  Mrs.  William  Doggett,  Jr. 
^  s.  Elizabeth  Dohanian 
^  -.  Kevin  L.Dolan  III 

\  -.and  Mrs.  William  P  Dole 

^  -s.  Donald  P.  Donaldson 

•  •.  Philip  Donham 

^  K8Calharine-Mar>-  Donovan 
»  -s.  Arthur  C.  Doraii 

•  •.  and  .Mrs.  Barr>-  C.  Doni 

Barbara  Dorr 

•  and  Mrs.  David  Dougherty 
I  .Charles  H.  Douglas,  Jr. 

I  .  and  Mrs.  Jeremy  F.  Douglass 
Is.  Phyllis  G.  Downing 

I I  Robert  F.  Downing 
jl's.  Emers<uiH.  Drake 
1    William  R.  Driver 

I    Stisan  F.  Drogin 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Drowne 

Mr.  Edward  Dubilo 

Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Duffly 

.Mr.  and  .Mrs  Edward  P.  Duffy 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  DufF\- 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Duggaii 

Mrs.  Panos  S.  Dukakis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  C.  Dumaine 

Miss  Marjoie  H.  Dunham 

•Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cimrles  .\.  Dunn,  Jr. 

Mr.  James  M.  Dunn 

Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Leo  Dunn 

Mr.  Michael  Dinuie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Dwinell 

Ms.  Marj«»rie  C.  Dyer 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  Flames 

.Mrs.  Charles  C.  Eaton 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goetz  B.  Eaton 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Eaton,  Jr. 

Rev.  and  .Mrs.  William  S.  Eaton 

Ms.  Betty  Eberhart 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Edmonds,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  .Mrs.  John  T.  Edsall 

Mrs.  Eleanor  B.  Edwards 

Dr.  and  .Mrs.  Richard  H.  Egdahl 

Dr.  and  .Mrs.  Leon  Eisenberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Eisenberg 

.Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Eklund,  Jr. 

Chipman  and  Claire  Ela 

Virginia  and  Jacciiu's  Eldin 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Eliopoulos 

.Miss  Mar>-  C.  Eliot 

Mrs.  Phyllis  S.  Eliot 

Mrs.  Carol  Elledge 

Ms.  I.K>uise  K.  Ellias 

Prof.JohnF  Elliott 

Mr.  ChaHes  H.Ellis,  Jr. 

.Mildred  E.  Ellis  Estate 

Mrs.  H.  Bigelow  Enu'rson 

.Mrs.  John  Enier>- 

Mrs.  A.  Bradlee  Emmons 

Gar>-  Epler  " 

Ms.  Ann  Epstein 

Ms.  .Martha  A.  Ericksoii 

.Mr.  HansH.  Estin 

Dr.  and  .Mrs.  Eli  Etscovitz 

Mr.JohnPEustisII 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  J.  Evans 

Mr.  Richard  Faber 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Fagelman 

Dr.  an<i  Mrs  Charles  A.  P"'ager 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alastair  Fairbaini 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  W.  Falby 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  G.  Fallon 

Dr.  Raymond  Fanner 

Pauline  and  Ralph  Famham 

Mr.  G.  Far  re  11.  Jr. 

Mr.  Paul  Farris 

Mr.  Anthony  Faunce 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gardner  Fay 

Miriam  A.  FVinberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  FVIdman 

Mr.  Hyman  S.  FeUlman 

Dr.  and  .Mrs.  Robert  G.  Feldman 

.Ms.  Charlotte  Fellman 

.Ms.  Elaine  Felsher 

.Mr.  and  .Mrs.  G.  Manuel  Fenollasa 

Mr.  John  A.  Ferguson 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Justino  Feniandes 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  G.  Ferris,  Jr. 

.Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Gaffney  J.  FeskcK' 

•Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Richard  R.  Fidler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  W.  Fields 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fidward  F'ields 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  F'ields 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  F'inard 

Dr.  Albert  Finck 

.Miss  F]lio  Ruth  F^ine 

Mr.  Gerhard  F^inkenbeiner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sydney  F'ishman 

.Miss  .Janet  P  Fitch 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  F^itzgerald 

Mrs.  Thomas  F^itzgerald 

Harrison  A.  F^itzpatrick 

Mr.  Miles  F^landers 

Ms.  Marcia  G.  F''leishman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  T.  F'lynn 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Flyiui 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winston  F].  FMynn 

.Mrs.  Henr>-  F].  F\)iey 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Judali  F\)lkman 

Dr.  F'orrest  F'oor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F]lliot  F^irbes 

Mr.  F^.  Murray  F"'()rbes,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Donald  F\>rte 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Onille  W.  F'orte,  Jr. 

Mr.  AldenT.  F'oster 

Mrs.  Raymond  C.  F^lster,  Jr. 

Ms.  Carol  F].  F"'ountain 

Mr.  Alvan  B.  Fo\ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F'ranklin  H.  F'o.x 

.Mrs.  .Marie  H.  FVx 

.Mrs.  Fjdward  L.  F^rancis 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  B.  F^rankel 

Mrs.  Lorraine  T.  FVankel 

Mr.  Benjamin  FVanklin 

Mr.  J.  Thomas  FVanklin 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  FVankiin 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Stone  FVeedberg 

Mr.  Alan  K.  F^reedman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harr>'  FVeedman 

Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Maynard  FVeedman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  (J.  F>eeman 

Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Joseph  S.  FVeeman 

Mrs.  Ralph  K.  F^n>eman 

.Mr.  and  .Mrs.  William  C.  FVeeman 

Mrs.  William  R.  FVeeman 

Miss  Helen  C.  F'rencli 

Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Robert  L.  FVench 

Mrs.  Stanley  G.  FVench 

Mrs.  George  R.  FVick 

Mr.  Barrj-  L.  FViedman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  F^manuel  A.  F'ripdman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  FVonnn 

Mrs.  Joseph  R.  FVothingham 

Dr.  and  .Mrs.  Stuart  F'ldd 

.Mrs.  F  Kidder  Fidler 

Mr.  and  .Mrs.  George  C.  F'ldler 

Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Filnier  F'unkhouser 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Gable 

Dr  and  .Mrs.  FMwanI  A.  Gaensler 

.Mr.  Paid  Gagnon 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sumner  (Jainsborg 

.Mrs.  Charles  T.  Gallagher 

.Mr.  Richard  (lallant 

.Mr.  FMward  B.  Galligan 
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NATHANIEL  PULSIFER  <Sr  ASSOCIATES 

Fomily  Trustee  and  Inuestment  Advisor 

27  North  Main  Street 

Ipswich  MA  01938 

617-356-3530 
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Tax-free  income  rrom  Nuveen. 
That's  music  to  our  ears" 


mm  m 


•  •      •• 


/ 
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For  more  complete  information  on  Nuveen  Tax-Exempt  Unit  Trusts,  including  charges 
and  expenses,  call  your  broker  or  adviser  for  a  prospectus.  Read  it  carefully  before  you 
invest  or  send  money  Or  call  800-221-4276.  (In  New  York  State,  call  212-208-2350.) 


'UI\IUVEEI\I  T^ExemptUnitTl^usts 


John  Nuveen  &  Co  Incorporated 
Investment  Bankers 


Carleton-Willard  Village  is 
an  exceptional  continuing 
care  retirement  community. 
Gracious  independent  living 
accommodations  and  fully 
licensed,  long-term  health 
care  facilities  exist  in  a 
traditional  New  England 
environment. 


100  Old  Billerica  Rd. 

Bedford,  MA  01730 

(617)  275-8700 

Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard 

Homes,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  corporation 


Mrs.  William  A.  Gallup 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Gauick 
Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Stanley  S.  Ganz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  J.  (iapslur 
Mrs.  Viiii-ent  Gardiner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Hale  Gardner 
.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  Gardner 
.Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 
Mr  William  Gardner 
Mr  William  E.  Garfield 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  T.  Garpas 
iJ)r.aii<i  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Garland 
)r.  and  Mrs.  Conrad  Gassner 
ilr.  N'onnan  Gautreau 
ifr.  Albert  Gayzapan 
Irs.  Florence  Gerren 
{alibi  Everett  Gendler 
Is.  Susan  Gerliardt 
Ir.  Irwin  ('.  Gerson 
Irs.  Sinnner  M.  Gerstein 
Ir.  and  Mrs.  Henr>'  Gesmer 
Is.  Ann  K.  Ghnbiikiaii 
liss  Alice  F.  Gibbons 
.'ir.  J(M>I  Gibbs 
Irs.  John  A.  GifFord 
T.  Nelson  GifFord 
rs.  Carl  J.  Gilbert 
r  and  Mrs.  Paid  B.  Gilbert 
rs.  Seaver  Gilcn'ast 
.  r.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Gildea 
'.  rs.  Howard  F.  Gillette 
!  r.  Iveonard  Gilman 
!  rs.  William  Edward  Ginsbun; 
I  ibhi  Albert  Ginsburgh 
.'  r.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Glasser 
I  -of.  Rol)ert  R.  Glauber 
?  r.  and  Mrs.  C.  Henr>'  Glovsky 
>  -.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Godfrey 
N  i.  Marjraretta  M.  Godley 
^  •.  Alan  R.  Goff 
k  -s.  Haney  B.  Gold 
*  •.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Goldman 

Clain*  Goldman 
I  .  Macey  J.  Goldman 
I  n.  Morris  Goldman 
)    Philip  L.Gohlsmith 
I    and  Mrs.  Arnold  Goldstein 
1    Frederick  Goldstein 
I     Mar>T.  Goldthwaite 
I    JaneGoranitis 
'   and  Mrs.  Arthur  Gorbacli 
i.  Doris  S.  Gordon 
and  Mrs.  Hubert  F.  Gordon 
and  Mrs.  Nelson  Gore 
1  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Gorham 
es  and  Judith  Gorin 
and  Mrs.  C.  Lane  Goss 
p  k  and  Mrs.  Martin  Gottlieb 
f  ind  Mrs.  David  F.  Gould 

Alice  Gourse 
■  nid  Mm.  Frederick  B.  (J rant 
MarganM  Grant 
Harriet  L.  Gralwick 
n«l  Mrs.  E.  Brainard  Graves 
■'rankGrabes 
nd  Mrs.  John  B.Gray 
Villiani  C.Gray 
ml  Mrs.  Alan  Green 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  H.  Green 

Mr.  Milton  (J.  Green 

Nancy  Ryan  Greeiiberg 

Ms.  Roslyn  Greenwald 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Gordon  B.  Greer 

Mr.  Chandler  Gregg 

Mrs.  Hugh  Gregg 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  Gregg 

Mr.  Arthur  \V.  Gregorv  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Gregory 

Ms.  Frances  Groh 

Mrs.  Julius  Grossman 

Mr.  Maurice  Grossman 

Mr.  Michael  Grossman 

Mr.  Mike  Gn)ssnian 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  S.  Grossman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Growdon 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  PVitz  Gnniehauni 

Mr.  John  Guillemont 

Dr  aiul  Mrs.  John  G.  Gunderson 

Mr.  David  A.  Guterman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Haas 

Mr.  Seiji  Haba 

Mr.  Eniest  M.  Hadda 

Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Haddock 

Mrs.  Fredrick  HafFeiirefFer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesley  M.  Hague 

Mr.  Eric  H.  Haight 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Hainie 

Barbara  Anne  Hajjar,  M.D. 

Ms.  Susan  M.  Haiby 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Alan  M.  Hale 

Mrs.  Eilward  E.  Hale 

Miss  Frances  Hale 

Mrs.  Martin  M.  Hale 

Mrs.  Samuel  W.Hale,  Jr. 

Ms.  Susan  Halligan 

Mrs.  Robert  H.Hallowell.  Jr. 

Mr.  Michael  A.  Halperson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osborne  Halsted 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Hamann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hambright 

Mr.  David  H.  Hamilton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Hamilton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Handin 

Sylvia  and  Roy  Hammer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edminid  M.  Hanauer 

Dr.  Evelyn  Handler 

Ms.  Ami  L(i\iise  Handy 

Mrs.  George  M.A.  Hanfmann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Kelley  Hainian 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harley  L.  Hansen 

Mr.  Elias  Hanzis 

Richard  S.  aiul  Susan  E.  Hardy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Neil  Harper 

Mr.  Paul  Harrigan 

Mr.  an<l  Mrs.  John  B.  Harriman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Paul  Harris 

Miss  Caroline  Harrison 

Mrs.  J.  Hartwell  Harrison 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Harrow 

Mrs.  Newton  K.  Hartford 

Mr.  Steven  Harth 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Ely  Hartwell 

Mrs.  Murray C.  Har\ey 

Mr.  Martin  D.  Haske 

Mr.  Warren  Hassmer 

Mr.  Mitchell  Hastings 


Mrs.  Frances  Hatch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  R.  Hauser 

Mrs.  Elizahetii  S.  Hawes 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Michael  W.  Hawkins 

Mrs.  Patricia  F.  Hawkins 

Mr.  an<l  Mrs.  Shennan  S.  Hayden 

Mrs.  Richard  C.  Hayes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Hays 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  T.  Heald 

Mrs.  Frank  J.  Healy 

Mrs.  Stephen ^eartt 

Mrs.  Clyde  J.  Heath 

Mrs.  Donald  C.  Heath 

Mr.  William  F.  Heavey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Hebertoii 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Heckler 

Mr.  Frank  Hegarty 

Mrs.  Carl  R.  Hellstroni 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Helnian 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Booth  Hemingway 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Raymond  E.  Heiider 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  E.  Henderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs  William  W.  Heniiig 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Henrv 

Mr  Rodman  R.  Henr>' 

Mr.  James  Hepburn 

Ms.  Mar>-  Hepburn 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Hennanson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley  Hersclibach 

Mrs.  E.  Miles  Herter 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Hertig 

Ms.  Mar>-  L.  Heskett 

Miss  Elizabeth  Hewins 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  H.  Hiatt 

Miss  Maril%Ti  Hicks 

Mrs.  Adams  S.  Hill 

Mrs.  Converse  Hill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Hillnian 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Hills 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Susan  Hilzenratii 

Mr  and  Mrs  Winston  R.  Hindle 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Hindman 

Mr.  and  Mr  Glen  Hiner 

Mrs.  C.A.  Hinkle 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  1).  Hinkle 
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Mr  and  Mrs.  Howard  Polity 

Dr  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Pope 

Mrs.  Charles  K.  Pope 

Mrs.  Janet  I'ope 

Mrs.  Janice  Pope 

Mr  John  Posiier 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Posiier 

Mr  Peter  Post 

Ms.  Lois  P.  Poster 

Mrs.  Car>- Potter 

Dr  and  Mrs.  Theodore  A.  Potter 

Mr  Gerald  Powers 

Mrs.  H.  Burton  Powers 

Mr  James  R.  Powers 

Mr  John  A.  Powers 

Ms.  D.  Poznick 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Melvin  M.  Prague 

Mr  .Mark  Pranaitis 

Mrs.  Albert  Pratley 

Mrs.  Roger  Preston 

Mrs.  John  H.  Privitera 

Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Proger 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Herman  G.  Protze 

Mr  Robert  W.  Puffer  III 


.Mr  and  .Mrs.  Bruce  .M.  Putnam 
Dr  Hazel  K.  Putnam 
Mr  Jeffrey  I).  Queen 
Kathleen  Quill  and  Barbara  Quill 
.Mr  RiclianI  Qiiinii 
.Mrs.  Hannali  A.  Quint 
Mr  Robert  H,  Quirk 
.Mr  and  .Mrs.  .Norniaii  S.  Rabb 
.Mr  and  .Mrs.  Samuel  Raliinowilz 
.Mrs.  William  H.  Radebaugli 
Mr  Jean- Pierre  Radley 
Dr  and  .Mrs.  Robert  C.  Raiiiie 
.Mr  .Morris  Raker 

.Mr  aiul  Mrs.  Norman  F.  Ramsey.  Jr. 
.Mr  and  .Mrs.  Richard  K.  Randall 
.Ms.  Nancy  Winship  Rathbone 
.Mrs.  J.  C.  Rauscher 
.Mr  and  .Mrs.  Robert  J.  RayiiKUid 
Mr  Bradford  C.  Read 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Reardon 
Mr  and  Mrs.  John  Reddy 
.Mr  and  .Mrs.  Henr>'  Reeder 
.Mr  John  R.  Regier 
.Miss  Florence  M.  Reid 
Dn  and  Mrs.  Jerald  L.  Reisman 
.Mrs.  Raymond  A.  Reiuick 
.Mrs.  Peter  Remis 
.Mr  Richanl  Remis 
.Mr  and  Mrs.  Lindsay  Reiiouf 
Mr  and  Mrs.  F  Howard  Rexn)a<l 
.Mr  Hadley  Reynolds 
.Mr  Kenneth  Reynolds 
.Mar>-  Bartlett  Reynolds 
.Mr  and  .Mrs.  Robert  Rheaiilt 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Rlioads 
.Ms.  Laura  G.  Rhodes 
•Mr  and  .Mrs.  Emery  Rice 
Mrs.  Ruth  Rice 
Miss  Mildred  R.  Richards 
Dr  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Richardson 
.Mr  Rosc(»e  L.  Richardson 
.Mrs.  Barbara  T.  Ridgely 
•Mr  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Riegel 
Mrs.  Karl  Rieiiier 
•Mr  and  Mrs.  Christopher  .M.  Riley 
.Miss  Ethel  M.  Riley 
Miss  Mar>- K.Riley 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Han>ld  S.  Ringer 
•Ms.  .Marilyn  Riseman 
.Mr  and  .Mrs.  Elie  Riv{)llier,  Jr. 
.Mr  Thomas  E.  Roach 
.Mr  and  Mrs.  Charles  Roazeii 
Dr  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Robb 
.Mr  Douglas  M.  RoblM- 
Mrs.  Sumner  .M.  Roberts 
Mr  and  Mrs.  G.  Elliott  Robinson 
Dr  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Robinson 
Mr  Timothy  C.  Robinson 
Mr  Richard  R<Kk 
Mrs.  Gilbert  M.  Rwldy 
Dr  and  .Mrs.  Malcolm  P.  Rogers 
.Mrs.  Samuel  S.  Rogers 
Mrs.  John  E.  Rogerson 
Mr  and  Mrs.  John  Rogol 
Mrs.  Gonloii  J.  Rollert 
Mr  and  .Mrs.  Allan  Romanow 
Mr  George  M.  Roiiini 
Ms.  Bettv  Root 
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Mr.  William  M.  Rospii 

Mr  anil  Mrs.  M.  P.  Kost'iR-raiiz 

Mr.  David  Kost'iiti-iii 

Mrs.  Hloaiior  Ro.st'iitlial 

Mr.  (Jerald  A.  Ro.st'iitlial 

Ms.  Jiiditli  Ross 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Rotcnlu'rg 

Mr.  Daniel  K.  Rotlienberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Terr>-  Rotliennel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tlionias  L.  Roiirke 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Allen  Rowland 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Rowland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  (Jeorpc  R.  Rowland 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Daniel  Riibenstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  Riilienstein 

Ktipene  and  Arlene  Rubin 

Mrs.  Howard  Rubin 

Florence  and  I^arrA-  Rubin 

Mrs.  Manuel  Rubin 

Mr.  Alfonl  Paul  Rudnick 

Mrs.  Ralph  Rudnick 

Mrs.  M.  Fahey  Rudolph 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  W.  Rudolph 

Mr.  Michael  Rukin 

Mr.  Mark  Rumpler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Rutipliaiio 

Ms.  Beverly  B.  Rutstoin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Ryan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Sacks 

Mr.JohnJ.  Sakell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Saltonstall 

Mr.  Robert  Saltzer 

Miss  Esther  Enpel  Salznian 

Missidali  L.  Salznian 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nichol  M.  Sandoe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  R.  Saiitis 

Mr.  Stephen  Santis 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  K.  Saphir 

Mrs.  David  R.  Sarjrent 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirk  Sattley 

Mr.  David  Saul 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Saunders 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  H.  Saval 

Ms.  Zeliiia  Savel 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Moselio  Schaeeiiter 

Mrs.  Frances  W.  Schaefer 

Dr.  Charles  D.SchaefFer.  Jr. 

Dr.  Susan  SdiaePFer 

Mr.  Sydney  H.  Sclianberp 

.Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Richard  0.  Scheide 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  Scheinbart 

Allan  ('.  Schell 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  A.  SchifFer 

Dr.andMrs.  AlanShiller 

Mr.  Heiir>-  L.  P.  Sclinielzer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Schmitz 

Miss  Frieda  A.  M.  Schniutzler 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Schneider 

•Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Schneider 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Alexander  Schocken 

Mrs.  Janos  Scliolz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  A.  Sclion 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mar\iii  G.  Schorr 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.  R.  Scliroeder 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Schidmaii 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Milford  I).  Scludz 

•Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  G.  Schwenk 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  C.  Scott,  Jr. 


Ms.  Edythe(!.  Scott 

Mr.  Peter  Scott 

Mrs.  Linwood  I).  Scriven 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  W.  Sciidder 

Miss  Anna  Con-y  Scull 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Seaman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  L.  Searle 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I)ou(;las  H.  Sears 

Miss  Helen  C.  Secrist 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Seeley 

PriscillaSellmaii.  M.I). 

Mr.  Georpe  Seiiker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geor^je  E.  Senkler  II 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bert  Serwitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ilior  Sevcenko 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shane 

Dr.  aiitl  Mrs.  Howard  Shapiro 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melviii  I.  Shapiro 

Mr.JohnP.  Sheehy 

Mr.  Timothy  W.  Sheen 

Ms.  Deborah  Slieetz 

Ms.  Sandra  Sheiber 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Sheldon 

Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Shepherd 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Shepherd 

Ms.  Marparet  E.  Sherwood 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dix  C.  Shevalier,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Shirley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Shocket 

Miss  Marion  C.  Shorley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kent  Shubert 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sliucart 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eplirain  E.  Slniliiian 

Helen  N.  Shiiiniaii 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  I).  Shuwall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Sibeliaii 

Mrs.  Clifton  Abbott  Sibley 

Ms.  Jane  Sibley 

Mrs.  Lawrence  M.  Sibley 

Ms.  Stephi  Sidell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hyiiian  Silverman 

Ms.  Lois  E.  Silvennan 

Mr.  Larr>'  R.  Siinnions 

Mrs.  Maurice  Simon 

Mrs.  George  Heiir>"  Simonds,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Willard  S.  Simpkiiis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  (J.  Simpson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Sissoii 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  S.  Sisson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Slavin 

Dr.  Marion  L.  Sleinons 

Mrs.  Susan  M.  She 

Mrs.  Mar>-Leigli  C.  Smart 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rolf  Smedvig 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  E.  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Smith 

Mrs.  Eniest  Smith  III 

Dr.  F^ ranees  H.  Smith 

Mr.  Garn'tt  K.  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  P.  Smith 

Ms.  Loretta  Smith 

Mr.  Marshall  J.  Smith 

Mrs.  Myron  Smith 

Mr.  N'ewlin  R.  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  J.  Smith 

Dr.  Sidney  B.Smith 

Mrs.  Walter  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Robert  SmithwcMHl 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Snow 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Julian  Sobiii 

Mr.  aiul  Mrs.  liester  Sobiii 

Dr.  N'onnan  Solomon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Deane  Somenille 

Mrs.  p]lsa  (i.  Somiabend 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  Sorger 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Sostek 

-Mrs.  Horace  H.  Soule 

Mrs.  Irwin  Spaldijig 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Spangler,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  F.  Sp«Mice.  Jr. 

Mr.  Ron  Speiice 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  H.  Sperber 

Mrs.  Hester  I).  Sperduto 

Mr.  B.  Spero 

Ms.  J«)sephiiie  Spinale 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.T.  Spitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  I).  Spoiiiid 

Mrs.  James  C.  Sprague 

Ms.  Deiiise  J.  Spriedier 

Captain  Roy  M.  Springer.  Jr. 

Ms.  Marcia  S.  St.  Alevizos 

Mrs.  Howard  J.  Stagg  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  R.  Stalil 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  G.  Stalil 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Stampler 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Staiibur>' 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Stang 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  E.  Stan)bin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Starr 

Miss  Anna  Steams 

Dr.  Glenn  I).  Steele,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  Stein 

Mrs.  Elinor  Stetson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Stevens 

Mr.  John  E.  Stevens 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josiah  Stevenson  IV 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Steward 

Mrs.  (leorge  Stewart 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Goodwill  M.  Stewart 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Stewart 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stolt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Stone 

Mr.  John  S.  Stone 

Mr.  Mead  W.  Stone,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Stopfel 

Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Storrow 

Ms.  Linda  A.  Larson  Stover 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  I  Stowe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Strassman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ijawrence  W.  Strattner,  Jr. 

Miss  Rita  StruzzierA- 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Stuart,  Jr. 

Colonol  Rilda  .M.  Stuart 

Mrs.  Robert  P.  Sturgis 

Ms.  Carol  M.Sullivan 

.Mr.  Edward  T.Sullivan 

Mrs.  Paul  Sullivan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Qniiin  Sullivan 

Mr.  Siimiko 

.Mr.  Robert  G.  Summers 

.Mrs.  David  Siinstein 

.Mrs.  Heslip  E.  Sutherland 

Dr.  P.A.  Suzinan 

.Mrs.  Richard  Swain 

.Mrs.  H.S.  Swart 7, 

.Mrs.  Allen  .N.  Sweeny 
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RICHARD  M.  DANA,  inc.- 

JEWELERS 

We  are  specialists  in  custom  design  and 

restoration  work  in  platinum  and  gold. 

All  work  is  done  on  the  premises. 

43  CENTRAL  STREET  ♦  WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS  ♦  237-2730 


^i^otoifkn^sUurant^ 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  ana  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri. -Sat. 
Brunch:  11:00-3:00  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 

behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 

Valet  Parking 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  U.  Sweet 

Miss  Jean  Syer 

Mrs.  I>awn'nee  A.  Sykes 

Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Parker  Syniines 

Ms.  Vanessa  Syninions 

Mr.  Tlmnias  Tachnvsky 

Mr.  Roger  K.  Taekeff 

I'anllett  and  Oanson  Tagpart 

Ms.  Patricia  TainlMine 

Amy  J.  Tananbaiini 

Missidella  I..  Tapley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mert«in  Tarlow- 

Ms.  Kvelyii  Tate 

Mrs.  ('has  L.Taylor 

Mr.  Isaac  M.Taylor 

Mr.John  A.  Taylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Taylor 

Mr.  lA'e  Taylor 

Mr.  Timothy  A.  Taylor 

Mr.  Timothy  G.Taylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  VV.  Teetzel 

Mr.  JohnTerrey 

Mrs.  John  Tew 

Mrs.  Lucins  E.  Tliayer 

Miss  Anne  C.  Thompson 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Thomp.son 

Ms.  Grace  Tiiompson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rollin  S.  Tliompsoii 

Robert  and  Ann  Thornhnrg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  I).  Thornton 

Miss  E.  Katharine  Tilton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeffr>'  A.  Tininions 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Warren  E.  Titus 

ilrs.  Peter  H.Tolman 

<lr.  and  Mrs.  James  K.  Tonrey,  Jr. 

•Is.  Alice  Tonigren 
Mr.  William  R.  Tower 

48.  Martha  Towiiley 

Is.  Genevieve  Tracy 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Philip  M.  Trainor 

Ir.  Ami  Tranber 

Ir.  Rol»ert  Travis 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Traylor 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  John  V.  Trefethen,  Jr. 

Jr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Trieble 

Ir.and  Mrs.  I).  Thomas  Trigg 

Ir.and  Mrs.  Donald  Trott 
►ir.  and  Mrs.  James  Tniesdall 
rand  Mrs.  Philip  W.  Tnnnbull 
r  John  T.  Tucker 
s.Juilith  R.Tucker 
^iw*  Ruth  Tucker 
'  n.  Bayard  Tuckennar..  Jr. 
'  i««  Alice  Tully 
'  re.  C.E.  Turner 
J  r  Nonnan  E.  Turner 
5  rand  Mrs.  BniceTuthill 
>  r.  and  Mrs.  Renwick  S.  Tweedy 
^  r.  and  Mrs.  David  C.  Twichell 
^r.aml  Mrs.  Frank  Tyman 

* ''.  Tom  Ceno 

^  Ml  Gene  I'lmann 
ivifland  I.iynne  Cmstead 

■     Joseph  F.  Cnier 
and  Mrs  Irving  I'sen 

'  iidra  and  Hugo  Tyterboeven 

'  •.  Elizabeth  Valentine 

»ii.  Francis  R.  Van  Buren 


r.  Dirk  Vati  Der  Kaay 

r.  Peter  W.  Van  Etten 

r.  Allan  Van  Gestel 

r.  Henr>"  Vandennark 

r.  David  Vaiidenneid 

•v.  George  I).  Vart/.elis 

rs.  Lillion  Vasli 

r  and  Mrs.  Daniel  R.  Versiibow 

r  Alan  Victor 

r.  N'unnand  P.  Viens 

r.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Vincent 

r.  Sueksagan  Visith 

r  Francis  Vivada 

-of.  and  Mrs.  Evon  Z.  Vogt 

r  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Voorhees 

ss  Eleanor  V.  \oorhies 

•.  Osanni  Wada 

•.  and  Mrs.  Jeptlia  H.  Wade 

•.  John  J.  Waldon 

i.  Carol  Anne  Waldron 

fn'd  J.  Walker 

r  and  Mrs.  George  R.  Walker 

rs.  Guy  W.  Walker,  Sr 

s.  Joyce  Walker 

r.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Walker 

r.  and  Mrs.  William  N.  Walker 

r.  Dwight  W.  Wall 

rs.  B.  (Jring  Wallace 

r.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Wallacli 

r.  Allen  D.  Waller 

r.  David  Walsh 

r  and  Mrs.  E.  Denis  Walsli 

rs.  Fred  S.  Walter 

r.  William  K.  Walters 

r.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  L.  Wanger 

r.  and  Mrs.  J. A.  Warburton 

rs.  John  Ware,  Jr. 

r.  and  Mrs.  Louis  M.  Warlick 

rs.  David  Warren 

r.  and  Mrs.  Howland  S.  Warren 

r.  and  Mrs.  Sanniel  D.  Warren 

r.  and  Mrs.  Milton  C.  Washy 

r.  James  WasftafF 

r.  Kenneth  E.  Washbuni 

r.  Robert  P.  Wasson,  Jr 

r.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  W  Watriss 

r.  and  Mrs.  Stiiart  D.  Watson 

r  and  Mrs.  Walter  Watson 

r.  and  Mrs.  Peter  F.  Way 

r.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Weaver 

r.  and  Mrs  Pa\d  R.  Weaver 

r  and  Mrs.  Charles  Webb 

rs.  Eric  T.  Weber 

r.  and  Mrs.  David  Zach  Webster 

rs.  Nina  M.  Webster 

rs.  William  Webster 

rs.  Albert  H.  Wechsler 

s.  Ijucretia  J.  Weed 

rs.  Arnold  N.  Weeks 

rs.  Sinclair  Weeks,  Jr. 

r  Richard  L.Weil,  Jr. 

r.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Weiner 

s.  Florence  Weingart 

r  Lewis  H.  Weinstein 

r.  Stephen  Weisberg 

rs.  Manuel  Weisbuch 

r.  Dudley  A.  Weiss 

r  and  Mrs.  Claude  E.  Weldi 


Mrs.  Francis  ('.  Welch 

Mrs.  Walter  Weld 

Mr.  JohnJ.  Weldon 

.Miss  Harriet  V.  Wellman 

Mrs.  A.Turiu'rWells 

Miss  Patricia  Wells 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Well.s,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Halpli  Wernian 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Wernick 

Mr.  Julien  Vose  Weston 

Mrs.  Wiiithrop  Wetherl»ee 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerrold  A.  Wexler 

Mr.  G.Walter  Wliaieii 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  ('.  Wlicatley 

Mr  David  Wheeler 

Mrs.  Richard  P  Wheeler 

Mr  James  C.  Wheelwright 

Mrs.  John  S.Whipple 

Mr  Stetson  Wliitclier 

Miss  Christine  White 

Mrs.  Constance  V.R.  Wliite 

Mrs.  Henr>-  K.  White 

Mrs.  Ogden  White,  Jr 

Mr  Richardson  White 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  Wliite 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Whitehead 

Dr  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Whitney 

I)r  and  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Whittaker 

Mrs.  Nathaniel  Whittier 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Chester  E.  Whittle 

Mrs.  Morrill  Wiggin 

MrandMrs.  S.N.  Whilchins 

Mrs.  Gardiner  Wilcott 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  P.  Wilkins 

Mrs.  I).  Forbes  Will 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Oswald  Willhoite 

Dr  and  Mrs.  Adelson  Williams 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Willis 

MrandMrs.  Dudley  Willis 

Mr  John  Willis,  Jr 

Mrs.  Alfred  W.Willmann 

Mr  Ale.xander  R.Wills 

MrandMrs.  Roy  Wil.sker 

Mr  and  Mrs  Alexander  M.  Wilson 

Ethel  Wilson 

Mr  and  Mrs.  David  R.  Wilson 

Mr  and  Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Wilson 

Dr  and  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Wilson 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Richard  Winneg 

Mr  an<l  Mrs.  William  Winsloe 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Dcuiald  F.  Winslow 

Mrs.  Henr>-  D.  Winslow 

Ms.  .Nancy  Winterbottom 

Mrs.  John  Wise,  Jr 

.Mr  Robert  Withers,  Jr 

.Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott 

Daniel  and  Beverly  Wolf 

.Ms.  Leova  B.  Wolf 

.Mr  and  Mrs.  Thcnnas  Wolf 

.Mr  and  .Mrs.  George  .M.  Wolfe 

.Mr  Stephen  W.  Wolfe 

Dr  Bninetta  R.  Wolfman 

.Mr  and  .Mrs.  Peter  Clark  Woole 

Allen  and  Susanne  Wolozin 

Dr  Elaine  W(m» 

.Mr  and  .Mrs.  Rawson  I.iynian  W«mmI 

.Mrs.  John  Woodruff 

Dr  and  .Mrs.  Edward  F.  WimmIs 
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DIAMONDS  ARE  A  SYMPHONY'S  BEST  FRIEND. 


Gifts  of  jewelry,  works  of  art,  antiques,  and  otiier  items  of  personal 
property  can  be  of  enormous  importance  in  supporting  the  music  and 
the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

If  you  have  items  such  as  these  which  you  would  consider  contribut- 
ing to  the  Symphony  and  would  like  to  leam  more  about  the  tax " 
advantages  of  such  a  gift,  please  contact 

Jane  Bradley 

Chairman,  Planned  Gifts 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Telephone:  (617)  266-1492,  xl32 
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Miss  Elizabeth  Woolley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  I.  Wren 

Mrs.  Wliitiiey  Wright 

Drs.  Richard  and  Judith  Wurtnian 

VI rs.  Patricia  P  Wyldo 

Wr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  VVysocki 

rtr.  and  Mrs.  Lovon  M.  Yaeubian 

kis.  Doris  Yaffpc 

)r.  Phyllis  S.Yawitt 

Contributions  were  made  to 
'1985-86  fiscal  year  in  honor 

I  Jr.  Gabriel  Arber 

)r.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Beraiiak 

)r.  and  Mrs.  Sanniel  Bolan 

Irs.  Llora  Bortman 

Ir.  Brett  Diircan  Cornell 

Irs.  Helene  Cahners 

larriet  Cohn 

'leredith  Danberpr-Ficcarella 

Irs.  Philip  Eisenian 
ulfred  Fornian 
«fharles  T.  Francis 
nam  and  Molly  Fraiberg 
ifaskell  and  Ina  Gordon 


Mrs.  P]lpaii<)r  \V.  Younp 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kaymond  H.  Young 

Ms.  Ruth  Young 

Mr  aiui  Mrs.  Hldward  Youiiis 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Lylc  J.  Yurko 

Mr.  Jerrold  R.  Zaoharias 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  .M.  Zack 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Diniitor  ZagorofF 

Dr.  and  .Mrs.  Ahraliani  Zalcznik 


Dr.  and  .Mrs.  Hancy  Zarrcu 

Dr.  and  .Mrs.  .Manin  Zclt-n 

.Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Roix-rt  G.  Zi'llor 

.Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Charles  A.  Ziering,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  .Mrs.  .Maurice  L.  Zigniond 

-Ms.  A.T.  Ziiiiaiiy 

•Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Tlioiuas  Zocco 


the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the 
of  the  following  individuals: 


Ms.  Aim  Heartt 

Harry  Hertz 

Nathaniel  Cahners  Hindnian 

Hy  and  Sophie  Horwitz 

Harr\'  Indiirsky 

Mrs.  Robert  Keiniard 

Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mr.  HaneyChet  Krentznian 

Mr.  Joel  Myerson 

Mr.  Charles  Pearlinan 

Mr.  Arthur  S.  Reinherz 

Marion  and  Macy  Rogovin 

Carolvn  C.  Rowland 


George  R.  Rowland 

Mr.  Leon  A.  Rnbel 

Edward  and  Margaret  Rnbinow 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Schlein 

Mrs.  Louis  Speyer 

Susan  B.  Kaplan  and  Ami  Tranber 

Mrs.  Ir\ing:  I'sen 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Wells  Kennard 

Mrs.  Ir\in^  F.  Whiting 

Patrick  Henry  Williams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Ziini 


4!!ontributions  were  made  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the 
f*985-86  fiscal  year  in  memory  of  the  following  individuals: 


Ir.  George  A 1  pert 

anet  Altshtder 

Jible  E.  Barger 

Ir.  David  Bernstein 

Irs.  Herschel 

lisa  C.  and  Talcott  M.  Banks 

;ts.  Harriet  M.  Ba.xter 
.  irs.  Barrv'  Bigelow 
1' r.  Don  Bishop 

-  rs.  William  J.  Brown 
I  atlir>n  A.  Brown 

I  stherBmtman 

-  f.  Henr>'  B.  Cabot 

P  r.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

t  Isie  Chamberlain 

^  r.  Cleworth 

iMiia  Cohen 

}  plen  Coeffler 

^  itiianiel  Currier,  Jr. 


Mary  A.  Diu'fee 

Virginia  H.  and  Richard  A.  Ehrlich 

Mr.  Eugene  M.  Elkind 

Mr.  Ir\ing  Frankel 

Francis  J.  Gallagher 

Marion  Green 

Joseph  Goldman 

Margaret  L.  Gniener 

W  Latimer  Gray 

I.  Elizabeth  Hammerle 

Alice  Anderson  Hufstader 

Mr.  Herman  S.  Kiaer 

Dorothy  Abbott  Ames  Kimball 

Isadore  L  Janowsky 

Clara  H.  Jones 

Rose  Marson 

Arold  Miller 

Robert  J.  Moore 

Ainie  Ortner 


Mrs.  Bernardo  Parronehi 

Lily  Phillips 

Katharine  Harte  Putnam 

Mr.  Herbert  Prashker 

Mr.  Sidney  Rabb 

John  E.  Riley 

Dr.  and  Mr.s.  Charles  ^L  Robbins 

Jides  Rogers 

Dr.  Alfred  F.Rothschild 

Mrs.  George  B.  Rowell 

Mr.  Donald  Sinclair 

S.  Abbot  Smith 

Priscilla  Gale  Smith 

Dora  Solomon 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Stanley  Swaebe 

Mr.  RoUandTapley 

Aiuie  Stickney  Tappen 


]  lie  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  particularly  grateful  to  those  individuals 
''  ho  chose  to  remember  the  BSO  through  a  bequest. 


nra  E.  Dwight 

hired  Ellis 
■  tith  Eiistis 

raCravath  Gibbs 
'  ita  Harris 

pinia  Harris 
•  ith  A.  Hertz 


Elizabeth  Johnson 
Gerniaine  Laurent 
Edith  G.  Mclntyre 
Charles  Mead 
JohnG.  Noll 
Louise  Parsons 
Charles  O.  Pengra 


Marian  Phinney 
Karl  Rissland 
L.  Beatrice  Spaulding 
Frances  J.  Stewart 
Edward  A.  Taft 
William  B.  Victorino 
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W/iat  6ette/^  ohu/^  to  start  t/ie^  c/qw? 

o/ rea&afied a&^€Asm£nly  o^t/i&  c/cu^&  neca^, 
w&ens€^o^tA&ca€a/Aer'^Kilt€rfi&,  o/idtAen/— 


mare^mu&io. 


avid i&^  Aear<l cri/  t/i&  Qoo^tafi/  area/ 


^ 


>l^ 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  .  .  . 


FOR  S^^^IPHO.VY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORIVLVriON,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert 
program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  S>Tnphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of 
the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  S\Tn- 
phony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  S>Tnphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL 
INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492,  or 
write  the  Function  Manager,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m. 
until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on 
concert  evenings,  it  remains  open  through 
intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past 
starting-time  for  other  events.  In  addition, 
the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when 
there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or  evening. 
Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days 
before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has 
begun.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  stairwell  near  the 
Cohen  Annex  and  is  open  from  one  hour 
before  each  concert  through  intermission. 
The  shop  carries  all-new  BSO  and  musical- 
motif  merchandise  and  gift  items  such  as 
calendars,  appointment  books,  drinking 
glasses,  holiday  ornaments,  children's 
books,  and  BSO  and  Pops  recordings.  All 
proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  For  merchandise  information, 
please  call  267-2692. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you 
are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
;■'  concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may 


make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  call- 
ing the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring 
needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to 
attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number 
of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon  and  Saturday-evening  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  (subscription  concerts 
only).  The  continued  low  price  of  the  Satur- 
day tickets  is  assured  through  the  gener- 
osity of  two  anonymous  donors.  The  Rush 
Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.50  each,  one  to  a 
customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall  West 
Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in 
the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to 
do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order  not 
to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any 
part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in 
the  surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted 
only  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch 
rooms,  and  in  the  main  lobby  on  Massachu- 
setts Avenue. 


~^J^/^=^^i-^fif 


WITH   {/  US- 

Our  performance  will 
please  you. 


FOPUM  ASSOCIATES  INC 

REAL  ESTATE  OF  DISTINCTION  IN 
BROOKLINE  AND  NEWTON 

(617)232/0323 
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CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP- 
MENT may  not  be  brouglit  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men 
and  women  are  available  in  the  Cohen 
Annex  near  the  Symphony  Hall  West 
Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue.  On-call 
physicians  attending  concerts  should  leave 
their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the 
switchboard  near  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony 
Hall  is  available  at  the  West  Entrance  to 
the  Cohen  Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the 
orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage 
end  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first- 
balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  out- 
side the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms. 
The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal 
apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There 
are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony 
level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before 
each  performance.  For  the  Friday-after- 
noon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  12:15, 
v^^ith  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS: 

Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 


tra are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as 
well  as  internationally,  through  the  Boston 
Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  In  addi- 
tion, Friday-afternoon  concerts  are  broad- 
cast live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7); 
Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast 
live  by  both  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5).  Live  broadcasts  may  also  be 
heard  on  several  other  public  radio  stations 
throughout  New  England  and  New  York.  If 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard 
regularly  in  your  home  area  and  you  would 
like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Produc- 
tions at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad 
to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on 
the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual 
donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  news- 
letter, as  well  as  priority  ticket  information 
and  other  benefits  depending  on  their  level 
of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the 
Development  Office  at  Symphony  Hall 
weekdays  between  9  and  5.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed 
your  address,  please  send  your  new  address 
with  your  newsletter  label  to  the  Develop- 
ment Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of 
address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Busi- 
ness &  Professional  Leadership  program 
makes  it  possible  for  businesses  to  partici- 
pate in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  through  a  variety  of  original  and 
exciting  programs,  among  them  ''Presi- 
dents at  Pops,"  "A  Company  Christmas  at 
Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting. 
Benefits  include  corporate  recognition  in 
the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the 
Higginson  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  ser\'ice.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  BSO  Corporate 
Development  Office  at  (617)  266-1492. 
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"Flip 
a  switch 

and  you  expect  electricity 

to  be  there.lhafe  how 
a  banker  should  be!' 


Gerald  E.  Anderson,  President  and  CEO, 
Commonwealth  Energy  System 


In  12  years,  Gerry  Anderson  has  helped 
COM/Energy  face  everything  from  the  oil 
crisis  to  the  issues  of  nuclear  power  Today, 
he  jokes  that,  while  his  hair  is  turning  white, 
he  still  enjoys  going  to  work  in  the  morning. 

COM/Energy  and  its  affiliate  compa- 
nies provide  electricity  and  natural 
gas  to  more  than  half  a  million  customers  in 
76  Massachusetts  communities. 

However,  the  company's  credo  is  to 
answer  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the 
public  at  every  level,  from  consumers, 
shareholders,  and  politicians  to  regulatory 
agencies,  and  COM/Energy  employees. 
Responding  to  groups  this  diverse  requires 
commitment,  patience,  skill,  and  a  very 
resourceful  bank. 

Bay  Banks. 

COM/Energy  was  looking  for  a  remit- 
tance processing  system  that  would 
improve  service,  provide  better  control  and 
documentation,  and  reduce  costs.  After 


analyzing  the  payment  patterns  of  COM/ 
Energy's  customers,  BayBanks  designed  a 
lockbox  depository  account  that  enhances 
the  company's  own  high-speed  coding, 
opening,  and  scanning  equipment. 

^^With  $1,500,000  in  payments 
a  day,  our  customized 
lockbox  deposit  account  is 
critical  to  reducing  both 
float  and  error.  ?^ 

COM/Energy  also  depends  on 
BayBanks  for  disbursement  and  payroll 
services,  as  well  as  various  lines  of  credit. 
All  coordinated  by  one  Corporate  Banking 
Officer,  backed  by  a  team  of  experts. 

The  challenge  created  by  the  industry 
trend  toward  less  regulation  has  required 
an  in-depth  planning  effort  by  COM/ 
Energy's  top  management.  The  creative 
strategies  generated  by  this  effort,  together 
with  sales  growth  and  strict  cost  control, 
have  enabled  COM/Energy's  gas  and  elec- 
tric subsidiaries  to  file  for  only  one  rate 
change  since  1982  —  a  reduction. 

^^  As  we  enter  the  new  era  of 
deregulation,  we  need  a 
bank  that  isn't  regulated 
in  its  thinking.  ^^ 

COM/Energy  appreciates  the  same 
kind  of  creative  thinking  at  BayBanks.  A 
$6  billion  corporate  banking  network, 
BayBanks  is  committed  to  providing  the 
most  innovative,  involved,  and  comprehen- 
sive service  in  New  England. 

You  know  us  as  the  leader  in  personal 
banking  service.  You'll  find  BayBanks  is  a 
leader  in  banking  service  for  business  as 
well.  Ask  Gerry  Anderson.  Or  any  of  our 
many  other  corporate  customers. 


BayBanks 


® 


Corporate  Banking  Network' 


^«JS?^!5i 


wmeyou 

,.  and 
dine  you. 


^^ 
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PasteneWine&Food, 
SomerviUe,MA  02143 
Good  food.Good  wine 
Since  1874. 


i^"^^ 
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TO  SEND  A  GIFT  OF  B&B  LIQUEUR  ANYWHERE  IN  THE  US  CALL  1-800-238-4373  VOID  WHERE  PROHIBITED 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot, 

Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87 

Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

J. P.  Barger,  Vice-Chairman  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley,  Vice-Chairman 

George  H.  Kidder,  Vice-Chairman  WiUiam  J.  Poorvu,  Vice-Chairman  and  Treasurer 

Mrs.  George  L.  Sargent,  Vice-Chairman 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 

Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 


Philip  K.  Allen 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

Abram  T.  Collier 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 


Archie  C.  Epps 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Trustees  Emeriti 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 

John  T.  Noonan 


Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

E.  James  Morton 

David  G.  Mugar 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Richard  A.  Smith 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 

Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

Sidney  Stoneman 

John  L.  Thomdike 


Other  Officers  of  the  Corporation 

John  Ex  Rodgers,  Assistant  Treasurer  Theodore  A,  Vlahos,  Assistant  Treasurer 

Jay  B.  Wailes,  Assistant  Treasurer  Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Clerk 

Mary  Glenn  Goldman,  Assistant  Clerk 

Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Acting  General  Manager 

Anne  H.  Parsons,  Orchestra  Manager 

Costa  Pilavachi,  Artistic  Administrator 

Caroline  Smedvig,  Director  of  Promotion 

Josiah  Stevenson,  Director  of  Development 

Theodore  A.  Vlahos,  Director  of  Business  Affairs 


Robert  Bell,  Data  Processing 

Manager 
Helen  P.  Bridge,  Director  of  Volunteers 
Vera  Gold,  Assistant  Director  of  Promotion 
Patricia  Halligan,  Personnel  Administrator 
Nancy  A.  Kay,  Director  of  Sales 
John  M.  Keenum,  Director  of 

Foundation  Support 
Nancy  Knutsen,  Assistant  Manager, 

Boston  Pops 
Anita  R.  Kurland,  Administrator  of 

Youth  Activities 


Steven  Ledbetter,  Musicologist  & 

Program  Annotator 
Marc  Mandel,  Publications  Coordinator 
Richard  Ortner,  Administrator  of 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Nancy  E.  Phillips,  Media  and 

Production  Manager, 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Charles  Rawson,  Manager  of  Box  Office 
Joyce  M.  Serwitz,  Assistant  Director 

of  Development 
Susan  E.  Tomlin,  Director  ofAnnvxil  Giving 
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Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Chairman 


Mrs.  Carl  Koch 
Vice-Chairman 

John  Q.  Adams 

Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

Martin  Allen 

Mrs.  David  Bakalar 

Bruce  A.  Real 

Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

William  M.  Bulger 

Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Mrs.  C.  Thomas  Clagett,  Jr. 

James  F.  Cleary 

John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 

Julian  Cohen 

William  H.  Congleton 

Walter  J.  Connolly,  Jr. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 

Albert  C.  Cornelio 

Phyllis  Curtin 

A.V.  d'Arbeloff 

Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 

Ms.  Phyllis  Dohanian 

Harriett  Eckstein 

Mrs.  Alexander  Ellis 

Edward  Eskandarian 

Katherine  Fanning 

John  A.  Fibiger 
Kenneth  G.  Fisher 


Ray  Stata 
Vice-Chairman 


Peter  M.  Flanigan 

Gerhard  M.  PVeche 

Dean  Freed 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 

Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 

Jordan  L.  Golding 

Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III 

Joseph  M.  Henson 

Arnold  Hiatt 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Glen  H.  Hiner 

Mrs.  Marilyn  B.  Hoffman 

Ronald  A.  Homer 

H.  Eugene  Jones 

Howard  Kaufman 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Robert  D.  King 

Robert  K.  Kraft 

John  P.  La  Ware 

Mrs.  Hart  D.  Leavitt 

Laurence  Lesser 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 
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Boston's  classic  4-star  restaurant  at  the 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  267-5300. 
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Elegant  suppers  5:30-12:00,  Mon.-Thurs.; 

5:30-8:00,  Fri.  and  Sat. 

Dave  McKenna,  resident  pianist .  At  the 

Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  26''-5300. 
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BSO 


WGBH  Celebrates  35th  Anniversary  of 
First  Broadcast 

Congratulations  to  WGBH-FM  on  the  35th 
anniversary  of  its  inaugural  broadcast,  the 
BSO  concert  of  Saturday  night,  6  October 
1951,  Charles  Munch  conducting  a  program 
of  Mozart,  Strauss,  and  Tchaikovsky  live 
from  Symphony  Hall. 

"The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  proud 
to  be  a  participant  in  a  new,  non-commercial 
educational  FM  radio  station,"  stated  the 
BSO  program  book  that  week.  "Full-length 
Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  per- 
formances in  Symphony  Hall,  through  the  sea- 
son, will  be  broadcast  direct  from  the  stage." 

In  conjunction  with  WGBH  and,  since 
1957,  with  WCRB  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust,  the  BSO  remains  one  of 
only  two  orchestras  in  this  country  broadcast- 
ing their  concerts  live  throughout  the  season. 
Congratulations,  again,  to  WGBH,  for  initiat- 
ing a  tradition  of  which  our  orchestra,  and  our 
audiences,  can  be  proud. 


New  Friday  Previews 

A  new  series  of  lectures  for  subscribers  to  the 
Friday-afternoon  series  begins  24  October. 
Replacing  the  Friday  luncheon  series,  Friday 
Pre\aews  are  designed  to  raise  the  con- 
eertgoer's  level  of  understanding  of  sym- 
phonic music.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Association  of  Volunteers  continues  its  spon- 
sorship of  this  popular  series.  The  ten  lec- 
tures, presented  throughout  the  1986-87 
season,  are  held  in  the  Cohen  Annex  on  Friday 
afternoons  starting  at  12:45  p.m.  Steven 
Ledbetter,  BSO  Musicologist  and  Program 
Annotator,  and  Marc  Mandel,  BSO  Publica- 
tions Coordinator,  will  supplement  their  talks 
with  carefully  chosen  recorded  excerpts  from 
the  music  of  that  afternoon's  concert.  You  may 
attend  all  ten  of  the  Friday  Pre\aews  for 
$26.00  or  choose  any  combination  of  five  for 
$13.00.  Single  lectures  at  $3.00  are  available. 
Out  seating  is  limited  to  the  capacity  of  the 
Cohen  Annex.  A  la  carte  wine,  soft  drinks,  and 
sandwiches  are  available  beginning  at  noon; 
3omplimentar>'  coffee,  tea,  and  sweets  will  be 


served.  For  reservations  or  information, 
please  call  the  Volunteer  Office  at  266-1492, 
ext.  177. 

Pre-Concert  Supper  Series 

Subscribers  to  the  BSO's  evening  series  are 
in\4ted  to  attend  one  or  all  of  the  outstanding 
supper  series  programs  offered  during  the 
1986-87  season.  Sponsored  by  the  Boston 
Sjrmphony  Association  of  Volunteers,  each 
series  of  "Supper  Talks"  offers  three  evenings 
coinciding  with  the  following  weeknight  sub- 
scription series — Tuesday  'B'  (18  November,  3 
February,  and  21  April);  Tuesday  'C  (14  Octo- 
ber, 2  December,  and  16  December);  Thursday 
'A'  (16  October,  4  December,  and  19  Febru- 
aryO;  Thursday  'B'  (29  January,  19  March,  and 
23  April);  and  Thursday  10'  (23  October,  26 
Februarv',  and  2  April).  Combining  a  buffet 
supper  and  an  informative  talk  by  an  orches- 
tra member,  the  Supper  Talks  are  held  in  the 
Cohen  Annex  with  an  a  la  carte  bar  beginning 
at  5:30  p.m. 

The  "Supper  Concert''  series  gives  con- 
certgoers  the  opportunity  to  hear  members  of 
the  Boston  S\TQphony  perform  chamber  music 
in  the  intimate  setting  of  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room.  These  one-hour  concerts  feature  music 
which  complements  the  symphonic  music 
being  performed  at  the  evening  BSO  concert. 
Supper  concert  series  and  dates  are  Tuesday 
'B'  (4  November,  13  Januarj",  and  31  March); 
Tuesday  'C  (11  November,  17  February,  and 
17  March);  Thursday  'A'  (30  October,  8  Janu- 
ary, and  26  March);  Thursday  '10*  (9  October, 
15  January,  and  12  February);  Saturday  'A'  (1 
November,  10  January,  and  14  March);  and 
Saturday  'B'  (11  October,  17  January,  and  14 
February).  The  evening  begins  at  5:15  p.m. 
with  a  la  carte  cocktails  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room.  The  concert  begins  at  6  p.m.,  followed 
by  dinner  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 

The  cost  for  each  three-date  series  of  Sup- 
per Talks  or  Supper  Concerts  is  $50.00,  which 
includes  the  price  of  dinner.  The  single  ticket 
price  for  either  series  is  $17.50,  but  single 
reservations  are  available  only  as  space  per- 
mits. For  reservations  and  information,  please 
call  the  Volunteer  Office  at  266-1492,  ext.  177. 

With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for 
their  continued  support  of  the  Boston  Sjtii- 
phony  Orchestra. 


-Louis  Vuitton. 
A  commitment  to  Quality. 


x: 


Beyond    the    famous 
'Monogram"  canvas,  Louis  Vuitton 
represents  a  unique  concept  in 
luggage  and  accessories. 
A  rare  attention  to  detail:  An 
authentic  Louis  Vuitton  is  identi- 
fied by  each  small  detail:  hand- 
made handles,  naturally  oak-tan- 
ned leather,  patented  pick-proof 
locks,  leather  linings.  .  . 
A   commitment   to   quality: 
With  skill  and  imagination,  our 
master  craftsmen 
choose  the  materials 


that  make  each  trunk,  suitcase 
and  bag  an  outstanding  example 
of  durability,   strength  and  re- 
finement. 

Expert  advice:  Selecting  lug- 
gage is  not  an  easy  task.  Each 
model  (suitcase,  travel  bag  or 
accessory)  must  be  chosen,  or 
even  custom-made,  taking  into 
consideration  both  its  form 
and  function.  At  Louis  Vuitton, 
the  staff  is  trained  to  offer  the 

best  direction  and 

assistance. 


Discover  Louis  Vuitton 
at  this  exclusive  Louis  Vuitton  store. 

Copley  Place  100  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02116  (617)  437-6519 


LOUIS  VUinON 

MALLETIER  A  PARIS 


MAISON  FONDEE  EN  1854 


Planned  Giving  Seminars 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased 
once  again  to  offer  a  series  of  Planned  Giving 
Seminars  conducted  by  John  Brown,  noted 
authority  in  the  area  of  deferred  gifts.  The 
schedule  for  the  1986-87  season  is  as  follows: 
Friday,  10  October  at  noon;  Tuesday,  4 
November  at  6  p.m.;  Thursday,  20  November 
20  at  6  p.m.;  Thursday,  8  January  at  6  p.m.; 
Tuesday,  17  February  at  6  p.m.;  Thursday,  19 
March  at  6  p.m.;  and  Friday,  17  April  at  noon. 
For  further  information  please  contact  Joyce 
M.  Serwitz,  Assistant  Director  of  Develop- 
ment, at  266-1492,  ext.  132. 


In  Memoriam 

On  12  October  1984,  Mrs.  Edith  G.  Leonard 
Mclntyre  died  in  the  Pelham  Nursing  Home, 
Newton,  Massachusetts,  at  104  years  of  age. 
Bom  in  Boston,  Mrs.  Mclntyre  lived  for  many 
years  in  Brookline  with  her  husband,  the  late 
Allyn  Brewster  Mclntyre.  A  noted  horse- 
woman and  one  of  the  first  female  pilots,  Mrs. 
Mclntyre  chose  to  remember  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  her  will  with  a  remainder 
interest  in  her  estate.  We  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge her  bequest  in  excess  of  $680,000,  which 
has  been  applied  to  the  orchestra's  endow- 
ment fund. 


Eugene  Cook 

25  February  1917- 
23  August  1986 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  lost  a  dear 
friend,  as  did  the  arts  in  general,  with  the 
death  this  past  August  of  Eugene  Cook,  the 
noted  photojoumalist,  writer,  editor,  and  edu- 
cator. As  a  young  man.  Cook  assumed  the  title 
of  picture  editor  for  the  Chicago  Sun,  moving 
from  there  to  Life  Magazine,  where  he  spent 
eleven  years,  first  heading  Life's  bureaus  in 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles,  then  moving  to  New 
York  as  its  entertainment  editor,  covering 
music,  theater,  and  the  arts.  Gene  also  worked 
as  a  freelance  photojoumalist  for  CBS,  Metro- 
media Networks,  and  National  Homes  Corpo- 
ration, covering  stories  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Europe;  his  photos  appeared  in 
Vogue,  Redbook,  Collier's,  Opera  News, 


Musical  America,  Time,  and  Newsweek.  Dur- 
ing his  long  career,  the  subjects  of  his 
photography,  writing,  and  editing  ranged 
from  U.S.  marines  in  combat  to  movie  stars  in 
Hollywood.  From  1974  to  1982,  Gene  was 
Director  of  the  Press  and  Concert  Office  at  the 
Yale  University  School  of  Music,  where  his 
wife,  the  noted  soprano  and  teacher  Phyllis 
Curtin,  was  Director  of  the  Voice  and  Opera 
Departments.  In  1982  he  became  Professor  of 
Photojournalism  at  Boston  University's  Col- 
lege of  Communications,  and  Director  of  Pub- 
lic Affairs  and  Special  Projects  at  BU's 
School  for  the  Arts,  where  Ms.  Curtin  is  Dean. 
Gene  married  opera  singer  Phyllis  Curtin  in 
1956,  while  he  was  music  editor  of  Life  Maga- 
zine; he  chronicled  in  pictures  and  text  her 
rise  to  stardom  in  such  signature  roles  as 
Salome  and  Susanna.  This  year,  Ms.  Curtin 
celebrated  her  40th  summer  at  Tanglewood. 
She  first  came  there  as  a  vocal  student,  and 
she  has  for  many  years  been  offering  excep- 
tional master  classes  in  voice,  both  for  Tangle- 
wood  Music  Center  Fellows  and  for  members 
of  the  Phyllis  Curtin  Seminar.  At  Ms.  Curtin's 
request,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  has 
established  the  Eugene  Cook  Memorial 
Scholarship  to  the  Phyllis  Curtin  Seminar. 
Donations  in  Gene's  memory  may  be  made  to 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  c/o  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


Seiji  Ozawa  became  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall  of 
1973.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as  music 
director,  he  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  to 
hold  that  position  since  the  orchestra's  found- 
ing in  1881.  Bom  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China, 
to  Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child,  later 
graduating  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the 
International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors held  in  Besan^on,  France,  and  was 
invited  to  Tanglewood  by  Charles  Munch, 
then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  a  judge  at  the  competition.  In  1960  he 
won  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest 
honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstand- 
ing student  conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accom- 
panied Bernstein  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's 1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  made 
an  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for 
the  1961-62  season.  In  January  1962  he 
made  his  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America,  with  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony.  Mr.  Ozawa  was  music 
director  of  the  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director 
of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  from 
1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San 


Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976, 
followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music 
adviser. 

Seiji  Ozawa  made  his  first  Symphony 
Hall  appearance  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  January  1968;  he  had 
previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  adviser  in  1970.  For  the 
1972-73  season  he  was  the  orchestra's 
music  adviser.  Since  becoming  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  1973,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as 
well  as  at  home,  leading  concerts  in 
Europe,  Japan,  and  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra 
traveled  to  China  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
That  same  year,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at 
the  major  European  music  festivals.  In 
1981,  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  celebrated 
the  Boston  Symphony's  centennial  with  a 
fourteen-city  American  tour  and  an  interna- 
tional tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  England.  They  returned  to 
Europe  for  an  eleven-concert  tour  in  the  fall 
of  1984,  and  to  Japan  for  a  three-week  tour 
in  February  1986,  the  orchestra's  third  visit 
to  that  country  under  Ozawa's  direction. 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music  with  the 
recent  program  of  twelve  centennial  com- 
missions, and  with  a  new  program,  begin- 
ning this  year,  to  include  such  composers  as 
Peter  Lieberson  and  Hans  Werner  Henze. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  interna- 
tional career,  appearing  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de 
Paris,  the  French  National  Radio  Orches- 
tra, the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Phil- 
harmonic. His  operatic  credits  include 
Salzburg,  London's  Royal  Opera  at  Covent 
Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  the  Paris 
Opera,  where  he  conducted  the  world 
premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  of  Assist  in  November  1983. 


Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  American  premiere  of 
excerpts  from  that  work  in  Boston  and 
New  York  in  April  1986. 

Seiji  Ozawa  has  recorded  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  Philips,  Telare, 
CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI, 
New  World,  Hyperion,  Erato,  and  RCA 
records.  His  award-winning  recordings 
include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  on  DG, 
Mahler's  Symphony  No,  8,  the  Symphany  of  a 
Thousand,  and  Schoenberg's  Chirrelieder, 
both  on  Philips,  and,  also  on  DG,  the  Berg 
and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with  Itzhak 
Perlman,  with  whom  he  has  also  recorded  the 
violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and  Robert 
Starer  for  Angel/EMI.  With  Mstislav 
Rostropovich,  he  has  recorded  the  Dvorak 
Cello  Concerto  and  Tchaikovsky's  Variations 
on  a  Rococo  Theme,  newly  available  on  a 
single  disc  from  Erato.  Other  recent  record- 


ings, on  CBS,  include  music  of  Berlioz  and 
Debussy  with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade,  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  with 
Isaac  Stem,  and  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  and 
the  Schoenberg/Monn  Cello  Concerto  'wdth 
Yo-Yo  Ma.  He  has  also  recorded  the  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin  for 
Telare,  orchestral  works  by  Strauss, 
Stravinsky,  and  Hoist,  and  BSO  centennial 
commissions  by  Roger  Sessions,  Andrzej 
Panufnik,  Peter  Lieberson,  John  Harbison, 
and  Oily  Wilson. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of 
music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  for 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Eve- 
ning at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 


"There's  no  passion  in  the  human  soul. 
But  finds  its  food  in  music." 


George  Lillo 


Join  us  before  or  after  the  Symphony  at  the  Bristol  Lounge, 
overlooking  the  Public  Garden  at  Four  Seasons  Hotel. 
Also  serving  lunch,  dinner  and  afternoon  tea.  The 
encore  is  over,  but  the  music  plays  on. 


For  Four  Seasons  Place 
Condominium  Sales  Information, 
please  call  617-338-4444. 


FburSeasons  Hotel 

BOSTON 

200  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

(617)  338-4400 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 
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Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Actirig  Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beat,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beat  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating  within  each  string  section. 
t  On  sabbatical  leave. 


Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 
RajTTiond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Joseph  MeGauley 

Leonard  Moss 
*Michael  Vitale 
fHarvey  Seigel 
*Jerome  Rosen 
*Sheila  Fiekowsky 
jGerald  Elias 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 
*Naney  Bracken 

*  Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Lucia  Lin 

*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
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Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*Mark  Ludwig 

*Roberto  Diaz 


CeUos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

fMartha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esthers,  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Sewman  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Ronald  Feldman 
*Jerome  Patterson 
*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Sato  Knudsen 


Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Heame 

Bela  Wurtzler 

Leslie  Martin 

John  Salkowski 

John  Barwicki 
*Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 


Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 


Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 


English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 
Peter  Hadeock 

E-flat  aarinet 


Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 


Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 


Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Charles  Daval 
Peter  Chapman 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Ganger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 


L 
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Jordan  Marsh 


A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores. 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Now  in  its  one-hundred-and-sixth  season, 
the  Boston  SjTaphony  Orchestra  continues 
to  uphold  the  \'ision  of  its  founder  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  and  to  broaden  the  interna- 
tional reputation  it  has  established  in 
recent  decades.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  the  orchestra 
has  performed  throughout  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  Japan,  and 
China,  and  it  reaches  audiences  numbering 
in  the  millions  through  its  performances  on 
radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays 
an  active  role  in  commissioning  new  works 
from  today's  most  important  composers, 
and  its  summer  season  at  Tanglewood  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
music  festivals  in  the  world.  The  orches- 
tra's virtuosity  is  reflected  in  the  concert 
and  recording  activities  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players — the  world's  only 
permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of  a 
major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers— and  the  activities  of  the  Boston  Pops 
have  established  an  international  standard 
for  the  performance  of  lighter  kinds  of 
music.  In  addition,  during  its  summer  sea- 
son at  Tanglewood,  the  BSO  sponsors  one 
of  the  world's  most  important  training 
grounds  for  young  musicians,  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  which  celebrates  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  in  1990. 

For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Ci\al 
War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town 


of  Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in 
the  spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that 
year  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
inaugural  concert  took  place  under  the 
direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  s\TQphony  concerts 
were  held  in  the  Old  Boston  Music  Hall; 
SjTnphony  Hall,  the  orchestra's  present 
home,  and  one  of  the  world's  most  highly 
regarded  concert  halls,  was  opened  in  1900. 
Henschel  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of 
German-bom  and  -trained  conductors — 
Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil 
Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in  the 
appointment  of  the  legendarv^  Karl  Muck, 
who  ser\'ed  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony had  given  their  first  "Promenade" 
concert,  offering  both  music  and  refresh- 
ments, and  fulfilling  Major  Higginson's 
wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of 
music."  These  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in 
the  springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popu- 
lar" and  then  "Pops,"  fast  became  a 
tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades, 
there  were  striking  moves  toward  expan- 
sion. In  1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
transcontinental  trip,  pla\dng  thirteen  con- 
certs at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in 
San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  RCA 
in  the  pioneering  days  of  1917,  continued 
with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio 
broadcasts  of  concerts.  The  character  of  the 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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GUILD,  MONRAD  &  GATES,  INC. 

Family  Investment  Advisers 


50  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

Telephone:  (617)  523-1320 


For  Those  Who  Want 

Specialized  Individual  Attention  and  Care 

in  the  Management  of  Investments 

and  Tax  and  Estate  Planning 


Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr.         Ernest  E.  Monrad         William  A.  Dates,  Jr.         Robert  B.  Mintum,  Jr. 


BALLY 

OF  SWITZERLAND 


Stock  Options 

Three  of  our  blue 
chip  stock  all  in 
calf.  Largo  tie, 
Sligo  slip-on, 
executive  attache. 


Copley  Place  437-1910 

We  welcome  the  American  Express  Card 


The  difference  between  dressed,  and  well  dressed. 


Put  oir  strength  to  woIkfca■^T)a 


BANKOF  BOSTCWM  Call  Dean  Ridlon,  Managing  Director,  Private  Banking  Group  at  (617)  434-5302 

ANDOVRR  •  BOSTON  (FINANCIAL  DISTRICT  &  BACK  RAY)  •  BL  RLINGTON  •  HAVERHILL 

MARBLEHEAD  •  PITTSFIELD  •  SPRINGFIELFJ  •  WELLESLEY  HILLS  •  WORCESTER 

?  1Q85  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 


Before  this  was  gold, 
it  was  ironed. 


For  800  years^  the 
artfully  woven  obi 
has  been  worn 
around  the 
waists  of  Japan 
ese  women. 
Today  Nobukoj 
Ishikawa  has 
reinterpreted 
this  traditional 
kimono  sash  as  a 
brooch  of  gold^  dia- 
monds and  meticu- 
lous Shakudo  inlay 
It^s  as  special  as  the 
person  you^ll  give 
it  to. 


See  this 
and  other 
rare  and 
unusual  keep- 
sakes where 


Subject  to  prior  sale 


every  piece  is 
personally  selected 
by  someone  who 

brooch  pendant     lOlOWS  what 
Japan,  contemporary         |-q  [ook  tOL 

And  where. 

Someone  at 
Harper  and  Faye. 
Conveniently 
located  in  the  heart 
of  Bostorfs  financial 


Harper 
&:Faye 

JEWELERS     ^3^j^j_ 


60  Federal  Street 

Boston,  MA  02110 

423-9190 


Boston  Symphony  was  greatly  changed  in 
1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud  was  engaged  as 
conductor;  he  was  succeeded  the  following 
season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These  appoint- 
ments marked  ^he  beginning  of  a  French- 
oriented  tradition  which  would  be  main- 
tained, even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge 
Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employment 
of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric 
personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he 
served  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty- 
five  years. 

In  1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's 
first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year 
later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual 
summer  residence  at  Tanglewood. 
Koussevitzky  passionately  shared  Major 
Higginson's  dream  of  "a  good  honest 
school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that 
dream  was  realized  with  the  founding  at 
Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
(now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as 
well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts 
on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inau- 
gurated by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and 
who  in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conduc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would 
hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by 
John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops 
celebrated  its  hundredth  birthday  in  1985 
under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  eon- 
temporary  composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this 
country.  During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra 
toured  abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its 
continuing  series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  ini- 
tiated. Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his  seven- 
year  term  as  music  director  in  1962. 
Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  premieres, 
restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two 
predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA;  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was 
also  an  energetic  director  of  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  and  under  his  lead- 


ership a  full-tuition  fellowship  program  was 
established.  Also  during  these  years,  in 
1964,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers were  founded. 

William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf 
in  1969.  He  conducted  several  American 
and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA, 
appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts 
on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the 
mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  since  1970,  became 
the  orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in 
the  fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music 
adviser.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as 
music  director,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to 
solidify  the  orchestra's  reputation  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  his  program  of  centennial 
commissions — from  Sandor  Balassa, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Corigliano,  Peter 
Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison,  Leon 
Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald 
Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  significantly  reaffirmed 
the  orchestra's  commitment  to  new  music. 
Under  his  direction,  the  orchestra  has  also 
expanded  its  recording  activities  to  include 
releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/ 
EMI,  Hyperion,  New  World,  and  Erato 
labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250 
concerts  annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audi- 
ence of  nearly  1.5  million,  the  orchestra's 
performances  are  heard  by  a  vast  national 
and  international  audience.  Its  annual  bud- 
get has  grown  from  Higginson's  projected 
$115,000  to  more  than  $20  million,  and  its 
preeminent  position  in  the  world  of  music  is 
due  not  only  to  the  support  of  its  audiences 
but  also  to  grants  from  the  federal  and 
state  governments,  and  to  the  generosity  of 
many  foundations,  businesses,  and  individ- 
uals. It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly 
fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 
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MOZART 
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Available  at  fine  record  stores  everywhere. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87 

Thursday,  9  October  at  8 
Friday,  10  October  at  2 
Saturday,  11  October  at  8 
Tuesday,  14  October  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


LIEBERSON 


BEETHOVEN 


Drala 

(world  premiere;  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  through  a  program  supported  in  part  by  a  gener- 
ous grant  from  the  Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities) 

Invocation — Gathering — 

Offerings  and  praises 

Raising  windhorse 

Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  C  minor.  Opus  37 

Allegro  con  brio 
Largo 
Rondo:  Allegro 

MITSUKO  UCHIDA 


INTERMISSION 


RAVEL 


Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales 


RAVEL 


La  ValsCy  Choreographic  poem 


The  afternoon  concert  will  end  about  4:05  and  the  evening  concerts  about  10:05. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion, 

Erato,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 
Mitsuko  Uchida  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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FIDUCIARY. 

Private  Trustees  in  Corporate  Form 

For  over  100  years  we  have 
devoted  complete  and  undi- 
vided attention  to  the  care 
and  management  of  property 
for  individuals  and  institu- 
tions. We  maintain  no  co- 
mingled  funds:  all  accounts 
are  handled  on  an  individual 
basis.  We  believe  that  conti- 
nuity of  administration  is 
essential  to  the  achievement 
of  established  objectives. 
One  officer  is  assigned  to 
pay  close  attention  to  the 
client's  needs  and  goals, 
and  look  after  all  aspects 
of  the  client's  affairs. 

® 

FIDUCIARY 

BOSTON  TRUSTEES 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 

Telephone  (617)  482-5270 
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Peter  Lieberson 

Drala 

Peter  Lieberson  was  horn  in  New  York 
City  on  25  October  1946;  he  lives  in 
Newton  Center,  Massachusetts.  Drala 
was  commissioned  by  Seiji  Ojawa  for 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the 
spring  of  1983.  Lieberson  began  sketch- 
ing material  for  the  piece  in  January  of 
this  year  and  began  the  main  work  of 
composition  in  May,  completing  the 
score  on  10  September.  Drala  calls  for  a 
large  orchestra  consisting  of  three  flutes 
(all  doubling  piccolo  and  second  also 
doubling  alto  flute),  two  oboes,  three 
clarinets  (third  doubling  E-flat  clarinet), 
two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four 
horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones 
and  tuba,  timpani,  a  large  percussion 
ensemble  (six  players,  divided  as  fol- 
lows: I:  vibraphone,  crotales,  high  cymbals,  sleigh  bells,  high,  medium,  and  low  tam- 
tams; 77;  glockenspiel,  medium  cymbals,  three  drums;  IH:  glockenspiel,  snare  drum, 
low  cymbals,  triangle;  FV:  three  suspended  cymbals  and  two  wood  blocks;  V:  tubular 
bells,  tambourine,  three  rototoms,  and  cuica;  and  VL  bass  drum,  xylophone,  three 
temple  blocks),  harp,  piano,  and  strings. 

Peter  Lieberson's  new  symphony,  Drala,  owes  its  commissioning  to  the  success 
of  his  Piano  Concerto,  a  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  centennial  commission  first 
performed  in  April  1983.  The  concerto,  Lieberson's  first  composition  for  full  orches- 
tra, was  well  received.  Certainly  Seiji  Ozawa  was  enthusiastic  about  the  work — so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  within  hours  of  the  final  performance,  at  a  celebratory  dinner 
near  Symphony  Hall,  he  asked  Lieberson  to  write  another  orchestral  piece,  this  time 
a  short  sjanphony.  Nearly  three  years  of  thinking  about  how  he  could  convey  his 
ideas  musically — interrupted  by  several  other  compositions — led  to  a  busy  summer 
of  active  composition  on  the  work  now  entitled  Drala. 

The  youngest  of  the  twelve  composers  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  centennial,  Peter  Lieberson  grew  up  in  a  family  where  music  was 
ubiquitous,  though  he  did  not  at  first  intend  to  make  music  his  career.  Both  of  his 
parents  were  important  figures  in  the  artistic  world,  a  world  that  necessarily 
impinged  on  his  attention  as  he  was  growing  up  in  New  York.  His  father  was 
Goddard  Lieberson,  best-known  as  perhaps  the  most  influential  record  company 
executive  in  the  history  of  the  industry,  who  kept  Columbia  Records  for  many  years 
in  the  forefront  of  farsighted  projects,  recording  new  and  interesting  music  while 
undertaking  important  historical  series  which  were  unlikely  to  realize  an  immediate 
financial  return,  one  devoted  to  the  music  of  Arnold  Schoenberg,  another  to  the 
complete  works  of  Anton  Webern,  and  one  (perhaps  most  significant  of  them  all)  an 
attempt  to  record  all  of  the  works  of  Stravinsky  under  the  composer's  direction  or 
supervision. 

Lieberson's  mother,  best-known  under  her  stage  name  Vera  Zorina,  was  a  ballerina 
with  the  Ballets  Russes  de  Monte  Carlo  and  later  with  George  Balanchine,  before  she 
became  known  as  a  specialist  in  spoken  narration  in  such  works  as  Stravinsky's 
Persephone,  Arthur  Honegger's  Jeanne  d'Arc  au  bucher,  and  Schoenberg's  A  Survivor 
from  Warsaw.  She  has  also  been  active  directing  opera  in  Santa  Fe  and  New  York. 
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lb  keep  the  Boston  Symphony  a  vibrant  musical  force,  it  needs 
vigorous  support.  Ticket  sales,  recordings  and  broadcast  revenues 
generate  only  half  the  income  we  need.  So,  if  you  want  to  hear 
more  from  us,  then  we  need  to  hear  from  you. 


Yes,  1  want  to  keep  great  music  alive  and  become  a  Friend  for  the  1986-87 

season.  (Friends'  benefits  begin  at  $40.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for 

$ to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund.  *^'M3W^' 

Name Tel 

Address 

City State Zip 


Please  make  check  payable  to  "Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund"  and  send  to: 

Sue  Tomlin,  Director  of  Annual  Giving,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  o '  "CT^  "^^ "  J 

|_ Sympl^nyHalUfcston,  MA  02115.  (617)  266.1492.  ^^^^  GREATMUSICALIVE.  j 
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Thus  music  and  musical  figures  filled  Peter  Lieberson's  life  even  before  he  knew 
that  he  was  going  to  be  a  composer.  That  decision  came  only  gradually.  He  had  the 
"obligatory  piano  lessons"  as  a  child,  but  only  took  up  music  late  in  his  teens.  Even 
then  it  was  the  music  of  Broadway  that  most  immediately  captivated  him.  His  plan  of 
being  a  writer  fell  by  the  wayside  when  he  realized  that  he  was  spending  more  time  at 
the  piano  than  at  the  t^T^ewriter;  only  then  did  he  start  the  formal  study  of  music 
theory.  He  was  mostly  interested  in  jazz  in  those  days,  but  he  studied  a  lot  of  scores  on 
his  own.  While  working  at  New  York's  classical  music  radio  station  AVNCN,  he  met 
Milton  Babbitt,  whose  conversation  made  a  great  impression  on  Lieberson.  He  began 
to  study  informally  wdth  Babbitt.  "We  would  meet  in  Chinese  restaurants,"  he 
explained,  "and  talk  about  my  pieces.  Or  we'd  meet  at  the  Columbia-Princeton 
Electronic  Music  Center.  This  went  on  quite  extensively."  Lieberson  still  regards 
Babbitt's  teaching,  in  this  informal  en\dronment,  as  one  of  his  main  influences.  Later 
he  studied  under  more  traditional  circumstances  with  Charles  Wuorinen  at  Columbia 
and  Donald  Martino  and  Martin  Boykan  at  Brandeis.  By  then  he  was  becoming  well- 
known  in  new  music  circles,  and  before  finishing  his  doctorate  he  had  received  the 
BSO  commission  that  led  to  the  Piano  Concerto.  Today  he  is  Associate  Professor  of 
Music  at  Harvard. 

In  the  meantime,  though,  Lieberson  encountered  Buddhism,  which  has  had  a 
continuing  influence  on  his  music  and  his  whole  world  view.  It  was  more  or  less 
accidental  at  first,  but  he  became  so  interested  that  he  eventually  left  New  York  to 
study  with  Chogyam  Trungpa,  a  Tibetan  Buddhist  meditation  master,  at  a  Buddhist 
seminary  in  Colorado,  where  he  began  intensive  study  of  Vajrayana  Buddhism;  at 
the  same  time  he  stopped  composing  for  a  year. 

"Buddhism  as  a  discipline  is  very  similar  to  ha\ing  a  discipline  as  a  musician,"  he 
explains.  "It's  very  strict,  and  at  the  beginning  there's  no  time  for  anything  else.  In 
other  words,  if  you  went  to  a  genuine  musical  teacher,  it  would  be  the  same  thing. 
That  person  would  say,  'Look,  you're  not  going  to  write  any  symphonies  until  you 
can  write  species  counterpoint.'  It's  very  much  that  approach."  After  intensive 
study  and  meditation  practice  at  the  seminary,  he  found,  when  he  started  writing 
music  again,  that  his  style  had  changed.  "I  don't  know  why  exactly,  but  I  would  say 
there  was  less  sense  of  struggle,  that's  the  only  way  I  can  put  it.  I  could  say  that 
what  happened  to  me  is  that  the  horizon  expanded." 

The  Piano  Concerto  had  been  infused  by  imagery  drawn  from  Lieberson's 
Buddhist  studies — in  particular  the  special  Buddhist  concepts  of  "Earth,"  "Man," 
and  "Heaven,"  metaphors  that  shaped  the  sonority,  the  color,  the  harmonies,  and  the 
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use  of  musical  space.  The  new  symphony,  too,  is  inspired  by  a  Buddhist  concept  and 
titled  with  a  Tibetan  word,  ''drala.'"  As  with  so  much  Buddhist  thought  (which  is 
largely  unknown  in  the  west),  the  word  can  be  explained  in  simple  terms,  but  they 
almost  totally  lack  the  complex  resonances  evoked  in  a  student  of  Buddhism. 

""Drala"  is  made  up  of  the  Tibetan  words  ""drd"  ("enemy"  or  "opponent")  and 
"/a"  ("above");  so  it  means  "above  enemy,"  with  "above"  conceived  in  the  sense  of 
transcending,  going  beyond.  In  Lieberson's  words,  ''drala"  refers  to  "a  gentle  and 
invincible  state  in  human  beings  that  transcends  aggression,"  though  he  adds  it  is 
by  no  means  the  same  thing  as  the  gentleness  that  gives  in  and  accepts  everything 
like  a  Pollyanna.  The  term  recognizes  aspects  of  human  nature  that  manifest 
themselves  in  a  variety  of  ways:  "Gentle,  feisty,  humorous,  sometimes  abrupt,  and 
brave."  His  teacher,  Chogyam  Trungpa,  writes  at  some  length  on  the  subject  of  drala 
in  his  book  Shambhala:  The  Sacred  Path  of  the  Warrior  (Boulder  and  London: 
Shambhala  Publications,  1984),  from  which  the  following  extracts  may  help  illumi- 
nate some  of  the  ideas  behind  Lieberson's  symphony. 

Normally  we  limit  the  meaning  of  our  perceptions.  Food  reminds  us  of 
eating;  dirt  reminds  us  to  clean  the  house.  ...  In  other  words,  we  fit  what  we 
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see  into  a  comfortable  or  familiar  scheme.  .  .  .  But  it  is  possible  to  go  beyond 
personal  interpretation,  to  let  vastness  into  our  hearts  through  the  medium 
of  perception. 

When  we  draw  do\^Ti  the  power  and  depth  of  vastness  into  a  single 
perception,  then  we  are  discovering  and  invoking  magic.  By  magic  we  do  not 
mean  unnatural  power  over  the  phenomenal  world,  but  rather  the  discovery 
of  innate  or  primordial  wisdom  in  the  world  as  it  is.  .  .  .  In  Tibetan,  this 
magical  quality  of  existence,  or  natural  wisdom,  is  called  drala.  .  .  .  Drala  is 
the  unconditioned  wisdom  and  power  of  the  world  that  are  beyond  any 
dualism;  therefore  drala  is  above  any  enemy  or  conflict.  It  is  wisdom  beyond 
aggression. 

In  this  world  view,  the  individual  seeks  to  realize  that  "there  is  no  fundamental 
separation  or  duality  between  you  and  your  world."  To  experience  the  two  things  as 
one  is  what  Trungpa  means  by  "discovering  magic,"  seeing  things  as  they  are  with  a 
heightened  perception  of  the  whole,  a  realm  of  "utter  reality."  The  understanding 
that  comes  from  invoking  drala  can  lead  to  a  feeling  of  heightened  energy,  "the 
energy  of  basic  goodness  in  your  life,"  or,  to  use  the  term  of  Shambhala  teachings, 
"windhorse."  To  quote  Trungpa  again: 

Invoking  secret  drala  is  the  experience  of  raising  windhorse,  raising  a  wind 
of  delight  and  power  and  riding  on,  or  conquering,  that  energy.  .  .  .  The 
personal  experience  of  this  wind  comes  as  a  feeling  of  being  completely  and 
powerfully  in  the  present. 

"Raising  windhorse"  is  the  title  Lieberson  gave  to  the  final  movement  of  his 
symphony. 

Music,  of  course,  is  not  well  designed  to  argue  philosophy  in  the  intellectual  sense 
(Strauss's  AZso  sprach  Zarathustra,  for  example,  is  in  no  sense  a  musical  "transla- 
tion" of  Nietzsche's  philosophical  prose-poem),  and  we  don't  expect  music  to  win  our 
assent  to  a  philosophical  proposition.  But  music  is,  without  question,  something  that 
can  be  perceived  in  many  ways — intellectual,  sensual,  emotional,  and  so  on.  And 
thus,  like  any  other  piece  that  takes  some  of  its  inspiration  from  extramusical  ideas, 
the  symphony  Drala  offers  musical  metaphors  that  are  related  to  the  metaphors  of 
the  philosophical  undergirding  of  its  basic  ideas,  that  aim  to  affect  the  listener  in  a 
way  analogous  to  those  ideas. 

At  the  same  time,  Drala  is  completely  itself  as  music,  perceptible  in  patterns  of 
pitch  and  rhythm  and  instrumental  color,  and  in  that  sense  it  clearly  falls  into  the 
framework  of  the  late  twentieth  century  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  short  sjTnphony, 
running  just  about  fifteen  minutes,  cast  in  one  unbroken  span  of  sound,  though 
clearly  subdivided  into  shorter  sections.  The  composer  thinks  of  them  as  an  intro- 
duction and  three  movements,  linked  by  transitional  passages  on  the  bass  drum, 
which  has  an  unusually  large  part  in  the  piece.  The  movements  are  sharply  varied  in 
character  and  orchestral  sound,  often  with  sudden  emphasis  on  the  extremes  of  low 
(basses,  bassoons,  trombones,  and  the  bass  end  of  the  piano)  and  high  (including 
three  piccolos,  lots  of  metallic  percussion,  and  string  harmonics).  When  asked 
whether  the  important  part  played  by  the  metal  percussion  instruments — c\Tnbals, 
glockenspiels,  crotales,  and  so  on — was  intended  to  evoke  oriental  instrumental 
ensembles  or  music  (in  which  such  instruments  play  an  important  part),  the  com- 
poser replied,  "No,  I've  never  been  interested  in  orientalism  for  its  own  sake.  My 
entrance  into  studying  Buddhism  was  never  based  on  trying  to  become  an  oriental." 
This  orchestral  color,  he  says,  "is  actually  my  way  of  imagining  something  descend- 
ing, which  means  that  it  has  to  start  high  up!" 

The  ideas  behind  Drala  have  been  turning  around  in  the  composer's  head  almost 
since  he  was  invited  to  write  the  piece,  but  it  has  taken  several  years  for  him  to  come 
to  the  point  of  actually  setting  pen  to  paper.  The  first  sketches  for  Drala  came  last 
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January,  and  the  main  work  of  composition  could  not  be  started  until  after  he  had 
finished  the  spring  semester's  teaching  at  Harvard. 

Lieberson  avoids  technical  discussion  about  the  musical  ideas  in  his  new  piece, 
sajing,  "It's  not  that  important."  He  says  that,  for  this  piece,  the  metaphors  are 
very  direct  and  immediate.  The  music,  in  other  words,  will  make  its  own  statement. 

The  introduction,  headed  "Invocation,"  opening  with  a  brief  arpeggio  on  the 
clarinet,  is  spacious  in  its  use  of  high  pitches  to  lend  it  an  atmospheric  quality  and 
serene  in  its  steady  pulse  (even  though  intimations  of  the  faster  music  of  the  first 
movement  occur  here  and  there).  A  crescendo  on  the  bass  drum  brings  in  the  first 
movement,  a  scherzo  labelled  "Gathering."  It  is  rather  short  and  ver>"  abrupt  in  its 
gestures  and  in  its  sudden  ending,  dissolving  onto  a  long-sustained  tremolo  in  the 
double  basses  and  bass  drum. 

The  slow  second  movement,  "Offerings  and  praises,"  is  by  a  good  deal  the  longest 
section  of  the  work  and  its  central  part.  After  an  introduction  for  eight  solo  cellos, 
the  movement  features  a  cello  solo  (accompanied  by  a  colorful  chamber  ensemble  of 
alto  flute,  vibraphone,  and  second  cello)  that  opens  a  simple  three-part  form.  This 
music  came  to  the  composer  in  a  morning  dream  one  day  as  he  was  on  the  verge  of 
waking  up.  The  unusual  chamber  scoring  is  "certainly  not  a  combination  I  would  trv^ 
to  write  for,  but  since  it  came  to  me,  I  thought  I  would  be  faithful  to  it."  Following 
the  soloistic  passage,  the  string  sections  appear  in  groups  of  eight  solo  basses,  eight 
solo  violas,  and  so  on,  building  up  to  a  quickening  tempo  and  a  climax  before 
concluding  the  section.  The  central  part,  mostly  for  winds  and  high  string  harmon- 
ics, represents  the  "praises"  of  the  title,  though  verv^  stately  praises,  which  dissolve 
and  descend  to  recapitulate  (in  varied  form)  the  solo  cello  music. 

The  last  movement,  "Raising  win dhorse,"  is  short  and  energetic,  starting  from 
a  rhythmic  ostinato  on  the  bass  drum.  Its  driving  rh\i:hm — a  war  cr>^ — controls 
everything  that  happens  for  the  three-and-a-half  minutes  of  the  movement;  some- 
times the  rh\1:hm  is  presented  simultaneously  in  different  parts  at  various  multiples 
of  its  original  speed,  so  that  the  level  of  energj^  grows  and  grows.  There  is  a  lull  in 
the  middle  of  the  movement — a  marchlike  passage  for  winds — and  then  it  continues 
to  build  with  brass  and  strings,  intensifvdng  to  the  final  bar  and  ending  with  a  big 
bang.  "I've  never  done  that  before,"  says  Lieberson.  "Someone  has  said  that  no 
pieces  end  with  big  bangs  anymore,  because,  in  the  nature  of  the  times,  they  sort  of 
fade  out."  Well,  Drala  is  an  exception.  This  "windhorse"  rides  exuberantly,  with  a 
joyous  delight  in  its  own  power,  to  a  very  definite  conclusion. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  C  minor,  Opus  37 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in 
Bonn,  Germany,  on  17  December  1770 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  26  March  1827. 
Sketches  for  this  concerto  appear  as  early 
as  1796  or  1797,  though  the  principal 
work  of  composition  came  in  the  summer 
of  1800.  It  may  have  been  revised  at  the 
end  of  1802  for  the  first  performance, 
which  took  place  in  Vienna  on  5  April 
1803  with  the  composer  as  soloist.  Some 
time  after  completing  the  concerto — but 
before  1809 — Beethoven  wrote  a  cadenza, 
possibly  for  the  Archduke  Rudolph.  The 
first  performance  in  America  took  place 
in  Boston's  Tremont  Temple  on  8  Decem- 
ber 1842  with  George  J.  Webb  conducting 
the  forces  of  the  Musical  Fund  Society 
and  J.L.  Hatton  as  the  pianist.  The  concer- 
to entered  the  repertory  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  21  April  1888  with  soloist 
Amy  Beach  (or,  as  she  was  always  billed,  Mrs.  H.HA.  Beach)  under  the  direction  of 
Wilhelm  Gericke.  Since  then  Heinrich  Gebhard  and  Katherine  R.  Heyman  have  per- 
formed the  concerto  under  Gericke;  Mrs.  Emil  Paur  appeared  as  soloist  with  her  husband 
conducting;  Ferruccio  Busoni  with  Max  Fiedler;  Alfred  Cortot,  Mischa  Levitzki,  and 
Rudolf  Firkusny  with  Pierre  Monteux;  Eleanor  Packard,  Arthur  Schnabel,  and  Myra 
Hess  with  Serge  Koussevitzky;  Harold  Bauer  and  Byron  Janis  with  Richard  Burgin; 
Claudio  Arrau,  Clara  Haskil,  Firkusny,  and  Janis  with  Charles  Munch;  Grant  Johanne- 
sen,  Arthur  Rubinstein,  and  Eugene  Istomin  with  Erich  Leinsdorf;  Theodore  Lettvin  with 
William  Steinberg;  Rudolf  Serkin  with  Max  Rudolf;  Vladimir  Ashkenazy  with  Antal 
Dorati;  Garrick  Ohlsson  with  Seiji  Ozawa;  Malcolm  Frager  with  Klaus  Tennstedt;  Serkin 
with  Eugene  Ormandy;  Alexis  Weissenberg  with  Emil  Tchakarov;  Emanuel  Ax  with  Kurt 
Masur;  and  Serkin  with  Seiji  Ozawa.  Rudolf  Buchbinder  was  soloist  with  Jeffrey  Tate  for 
the  most  recent  subscription  performances  in  April  1986.  The  most  recent  Tanglewood 
performance  was  given  by  Alfred  Brendel  with  Seiji  Ozawa  this  past  July.  In  addition  to 
solo  piano,  the  score  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  two  horns, 
two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

One  morning  during  the  summer  of  1799  Beethoven  was  walking  through  the 
Augarten*  with  Johann  Baptist  Cramer,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pianists  of  his  day 


*In  the  Leopoldstadt  suburb  of  Vienna,  on  an  island  located  between  the  Danube  proper  and  a 
semicircular  man-made  arm  called  the  Danube  Canal,  there  is  a  stretch  of  open  meadowland  that 
was  once  part  of  the  Imperial  hunting  preserve.  Emperor  Joseph  II  opened  it  to  the  public  as  a 
garden  in  1775,  and  for  nearly  half  a  century,  the  "meadow  garden"  {'Augarten''  in  German) 
featured,  in  addition  to  the  usual  alfresco  pleasures,  a  rich  musical  life  centered  in  a  eoncert- 
hall-with-restaurant  built  there  by  the  early  1780s.  The  concerts  were  held  outdoors  on  summer 
days,  usually  on  Thursday  mornings  at  the  extraordinary  hour  of  half-past-seven.  Mozart  played 
there  in  at  least  one  series  of  concerts,  and  Beethoven  introduced  his  Kreutzer  Sonata  there; 
moreover  his  first  five  symphonies  and  first  three  piano  concertos  all  came  to  be  regularly 
featured  at  the  Augarten  concerts.  (Although  the  Augarten  ceased  to  function  as  an  important 
concert  location  by  1830,  there  remains  even  today  at  least  one  musical  connection:  the  Vienna 
Choir  Boys  are  housed  on  the  grounds,  where  they  can  presumably  soak  up  lingering  resonances 
of  Mozart  and  Beethoven.) 
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and  one  of  the  few  whom  Beethoven  found  worthy  of  praise.  Cramer  was  on  a 
continental  tour  from  his  home  town  of  London  and  had  stopped  in  Vienna  to  look  up 
Haydn,  whose  favorite  he  had  been  during  Haydn's  London  visits  a  few  years  earlier. 
At  this  time  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Beethoven.  As  the  two  men  were  strolling 
through  the  Augarten  early  one  Thursday  morning,  they  heard  a  performance  of 
Mozart's  C  minor  piano  concerto,  K.49L  Beethoven  suddenly  stopped  and  drew 
Cramer's  attention  to  a  simple  but  beautiful  theme  introduced  near  the  end  of  the 
concerto  and  exclaimed,  "Cramer,  Cramer!  We  shall  never  be  able  to  do  anything  like 
that!"  Opinions  may  (and  do)  differ  as  to  exactly  what  passage  affected  Beethoven  so 
strongly,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mozart's  C  minor  concerto  was  one  of  his  favorite 
works,  and  echoes  of  that  enthusiasm  are  clearly  to  be  found  in  his  own  C  minor 
concerto,  which  was  already  in  the  works — at  least  in  some  preliminary  way — at  the 
time  of  the  reported  incident. 

It  is  misleading  to  think  of  the  concerto  as  "Opus  37,"  a  number  applied  when  the 
work  was  published  four  years  after  composition;  rather  it  should  be  linked  with  the 
other  compositions  of  1799-1800:  the  six  Opus  18  string  quartets,  the  Septet,  Opus  20, 
and  the  First  Symphony,  Opus  21.  Still,  even  though  it  is  an  early  work,  the  Third 
Piano  Concerto  shows  a  significant  advance  over  its  predecessors. 

For  some  reason  Beethoven  withheld  performance  of  the  concerto  for  three  years. 
When  the  performance  finally  took  place,  it  was  part  of  a  lengthy  concert  that 
Beethoven  himself  produced  to  introduce  several  of  his  newest  works  (this  concerto, 
the  Second  Sjmiphony,  and  the  oratorio  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives);  he  also  inserted 
the  First  Symphony,  already  becoming  a  favorite  in  Vienna,  to  attract  the  audiences. 
The  performance  was  to  take  place  on  5  April  1803  in  the  Theater-an-der-Wien,  where 
Beethoven  himself  lodged  gratis  while  working  on  his  opera  Fidelio,  which  was 
ultimately  produced  there.  The  last  rehearsal  for  the  concert,  on  the  day  of  the 
performance,  was  a  marathon  affair  running  without  pause  from  8  a.m.  until  2:30  p.m., 
when  everyone  broke  for  a  lunch  provided  by  Prince  Lichnowsky,  after  which  the 
oratorio  was  given  still  another  run-through.  It  is  a  wonder  that  any  of  the  performers 
could  manage  the  actual  concert,  which  began  at  6  p.m.  and  proved  to  be  so  long  that 
some  of  the  shorter  pieces  planned  for  the  program  were  dropped.  Still,  audiences 
were  accustomed  to  sitting  through  three  or  four  hours  of  musical  performances  in 
those  days,  yet  they  can  scarcely  have  been  expected  to  hear  three  large  new  composi- 
tions in  a  completely  fresh  and  receptive  frame  of  mind.  The  fact  that  Beethoven  made 
up  the  program  entirely  of  his  own  works — and  then  charged  elevated  prices  for 
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tickets^-clearly  indicates  that  he  expected  the  power  of  his  name  to  work  at  the  box 
office,  and  so  it  seems  to  have  befallen,  since  he  cleared  1800  florins  on  the  event. 

Ignaz  Seyfried,  the  Kapellmeister  of  the  Theater-an-der-Wien,  had  a  special  reason 
to  remember  the  evening  clearly: 

In  the  playing  of  the  concerto  movements  [Beethoven]  asked  me  to  turn  the 
pages  for  him;  but — heaven  help  me! — that  was  easier  said  than  done.  I  saw 
almost  nothing  but  empty  leaves;  at  the  most  on  one  page  or  the  other  a  few 
Egyptian  hieroglyphs  wholly  unintelligible  to  me  scribbled  down  to  serve  as 
clues  for  him;  for  he  played  nearly  all  of  the  solo  part  from  memory',  since,  as 
was  often  the  case,  he  had  not  had  time  to  put  it  all  down  on  paper.  He  gave  me 
a  secret  glance  whenever  he  was  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  in\dsible  passages  and 
my  scarcely  concealed  anxiety  not  to  miss  the  decisive  moment  amused  him 
greatly  and  he  laughed  heartily  at  the  jovial  supper  which  we  ate  afterwards. 

Seyfried's  explanation  for  the  empty  pages  in  the  solo  part — that  Beethoven  had  not 
had  time  to  write  it  out — seems  unlikely,  since  the  concerto  had  been  finished  three 
years  earlier  (doubtless  with  details  touched  up  in  the  interim).  It  is  much  more  likely 
that  the  composer's  failure  to  write  out  the  solo  part  reflected  his  desire — for  the 
moment,  at  any  rate — to  keep  the  concerto  entirely  to  himself.  Beethoven  was  still 
making  his  living  in  part  as  a  piano  virtuoso,  and  the  pianist-composer's  stock-in-trade 
was  a  supply  of  piano  concertos  that  he  and  he  alone  could  perform. 

Critical  response  to  the  concerto  at  its  flrst  performance  ranged  from  lukewarm  to 
cold;  in  fact,  the  only  thing  that  really  pleased  the  audience,  it  seems,  was  the  familiar 
First  Symphony;  even  the  delightful  Second,  receiving  its  first  performance,  put  off 
the  critic  of  the  Zeitung  fur  die  Elegante  Welt  with  what  he  perceived  to  be  too  much 
"striving  for  the  new  and  surprising."  And  in  the  concerto  Beethoven's  playing  was 
apparently  not  up  to  his  best  standards.  Perhaps  he  was  tired  from  the  strenuous 
day's  rehearsal.  Still,  the  concerto  quickly  established  itself  in  the  public  favor.  When 
Ferdinand  Ries  played  the  second  performance,  in  July  1804,  the  prestigious  Allge- 
meine  Musikalische  Zeitschrift  declared  it  to  be  "indisputably  one  of  Beethoven's  most 
beautiful  compositions." 

Although  Beethoven  refused  to  write  a  cadenza  for  Ries,  he  eventually  did  compose 
one,  probably  for  another  of  his  students  who  may  not  have  been  competent  to  do  so 
himself.  It  was  written  as  an  entirely  separate  manuscript,  and  in  fact  the  two 
manuscripts — one  of  the  concerto  proper  and  one  of  the  cadenza — suffered  different 
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fates,  which  brings  up  a  musicological  detective  story  with  a  happy  ending.  The 
cadenza  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  safely  housed  in  the  library  of  the  Paris 
Conservatory.  The  concerto  proper  was  part  of  the  extraordinary  music  collection  of 
the  Prussian  State  Library  in  Berlin  which,  .during  World  War  II,  was  divided  up  into 
several  smaller  components  and  shipped  away  for  safekeeping  (to  avoid  damage  in  the 
event  that  Berlin  was  bombed).  One  of  the  subsections  of  the  library's  holdings 
completely  disappeared  for  decades.  Among  the  missing  manuscripts  was  the  auto- 
graph of  Beethoven's  C  minor  concerto.  The  collection  was  the  object  of  a  long  and 
intensive  search  on  the  part  of  scholars  who  hoped  that  it  had  not  been  destroyed 
during  the  war  and  who  pursued  various  rumors  regarding  the  whereabouts  of  the 
collection.  Finally,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Natural  History  Department  of  the 
British  Museum,  who  was  tracing  an  important  collection  of  zoological  drawings  that 
had  been  part  of  the  same  library  shipment,  managed  to  trace  the  collection  to  a 
Benedictine  monastery  in  Griissau  (today  the  Polish  village  of  Krzeszow),  where  it  lay 
unidentified  and  uncatalogued  long  after  the  end  of  the  war.  The  whole  complicated 
account  of  secrecy,  double-dealing,  political  pressure,  and  at  least  one  violent  death 
sounds  more  like  James  Bond  than  the  usual  activities  of  sober  scholars.*  Although 
there  is  still  some  dispute  between  Poland  and  East  Germany  as  to  the  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  collection,  this  discovery — or,  rather,  rediscovery — is  surely  the  most 
significant  musical  find  of  our  lifetime,  including  as  it  does  the  manuscripts  for  all  or 
part  of  Beethoven's  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  symphonies,  over  one  hundred  Mozart 
works  including  most  of  his  major  operas,  various  Haydn  symphonies,  many  Bach 
cantatas,  and  some  of  the  most  famous  works  of  Mendelssohn,  including  Elijah,  the 
Scottish  Symphony,  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  and  the  Violin  Concerto.  The  collec- 
tion is  now  largely  located  in  the  University  Library  of  Krakow,  and  the  autograph  of 
Beethoven's  Third  Piano  Concerto  has  happily  been  found  again. 

Although  Beethoven  knew  and  admired  the  Mozart  concertos,  be  had  not  yet 
learned  one  important  trick  of  Mozart's:  that  of  withholding  some  tune  for  the  soloist. 


*There  is  an  excellent  popular  account  of  the  search  for  the  missing  manuscripts — and  the 
misunderstandings,  errors,  lying,  treachery,  and  personal  and  political  complexities  of  post-war 
Europe  that  kept  them  underground  for  so  long:  Nigel  Lewis,  Paperchase:  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Bach  . . .  The  Search  for  Their  Lost  Music  (London:  Hamish  Hamilton,  1980);  for  anyone  even 
mildly  interested  in  the  subject,  it  makes  gripping  reading. 
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Invariably  Mozart  left  something  out  of  the  orchestral  exposition  so  that  it  could  first 
be  presented  by  the  piano  in  the  solo  exposition,  thereby  helping  to  characterize  the 
pianist  as  an  individual  personality  against  the  orchestra.  But  in  the  C  minor  concerto, 
Beethoven  lays  out  all  of  the  thematic  material  at  once  in  the  longest  and  fullest 
orchestral  statement  that  he  ever  wrote  for  a  concerto.  The  main  theme  is  typically 
Beethovenian  in  its  pregnant  simplicity,  outlining  a  triad  of  C  minor  in  the  first 
measure,  marching  down  the  scale  in  the  second,  and  closing  off  the  first  phrase  with  a 
rhythmic  "knocking"  motive  that  was  surely  invented  with  the  timpani  in  mind 
(although  Beethoven  does  not  explicitly  reveal  that  fact  yet).  Much  of  the  "action"  of 
the  first  movement  involves  the  gradually  increasing  predominance  of  the  "knocking" 
motive  until  it  appears  in  one  of  the  most  strikingly  poetic  passages  Beethoven  had  yet 
conceived — but  that's  anticipating. 

As  the  orchestral  statement  proceeds,  Beethoven  modulates  rather  early  to  the 
secondary  key  of  E-flat  (something  else  Mozart  wouldn't  have  done — he  would  let  the 
soloist  engineer  the  appearance  of  the  new  key)  and  introduces  the  secondary  theme. 
But  then,  as  if  suddenly  recognizing  his  faux  pas,  he  returns  to  the  tonic  major,  C,  and 
passes  on  to  the  closing  thoughts,'  once  again  in  C  minor.  The  orchestra's  definite  close 
on  the  tonic  threatens  stasis,  but  the  soloist  enters  with  forthright  scales  that  run 
directly  into  the  principal  theme,  whereupon  the  real  forward  momentum  begins. 
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The  piano  exposition  restates  all  the  major  ideas  that  the  orchestra  has  already 
presented  but  makes  the  modulation  to  the  new  key  definitive  with  an  extended  closing 
idea  based  on  the  rh\1:hm  of  the  "knocking"  motive,  which  begins  to  grow  in  promi- 
nence. It  completely  dominates  the  development  section,  which  twines  other  thematic 
ideas  over  the  recurring  staccato  commentary  of  that  rhythm.  The  recapitulation  does 
not  emphasize  the  knocking  beyond  what  is  minimally  necessary  for  the  restatement; 
Beethoven  is  preparing  to  spring  one  of  his  most  wonderful  ideas,  the  success  of  which 
requires  him  to  build  on  the  other  themes  for  the  movement.  Even  in  the  cadenza, 
which  Beethoven  composed  some  years  after  the  rest  of  the  concerto,  he  retains  his 
long-range  plan  by  basing  it  on  all  the  important  thematic  ideas  except  the  knocking 
rhythm.  The  reason  appears  as  the  cadenza  ends.  Beethoven  (following  the  example  of 
Mozart's  C  minor  concerto)  allows  the  piano  to  play  through  to  the  end  of  the 
movement,  rather  than  simply  stopping  with  the  chord  that  marks  the  reentry  of  the 
orchestra,  as  happens  in  most  classical  concertos.  But  it  is  what  the  soloist  plays  that 
marks  the  great  expressive  advance  in  this  score:  wonderfully  hushed  arabesques 
against  a  pianissimo  statement  of  the  original  knocking  motive  at  last  in  the  timpani, 
the  instrument  for  which  it  was  surely  designed  from  the  very  start.  Here  for  the  first 
time  in  Beethoven's  concerto  output  he  produces  one  of  those  magical  "after  the 
cadenza"  moments  of  otherwordly  effect,  moments  for  which  listeners  to  his  later 
concertos  wait  with  eager  anticipation. 

The  Largo  seems  to  come  from  an  entirely  different  expressive  world,  being  in  the 
unusually  bright  key  of  E  major.  It  is  a  simple  song-form  in  its  outline  but  lavish  in  its 
ornamental  detail.  In  his  last  two  piano  concertos,  Beethoven  links  the  slow  movement 
and  the  final  rondo  directly.  He  has  not  quite  done  that  here,  though  he  invents  a  clever 
way  of  explaining  the  return  from  the  distant  E  major  to  the  home  C  minor:  the  last 
chord  of  the  slow  movement  ends  with  the  first  violins  playing  a  G-sharp  as  the  top  note 
of  their  chord,  which  also  includes  a  B-natural;  Beethoven  reinterprets  the  G-sharp  as 
A-flat  (part  of  the  scale  of  his  home  key)  and  invents  a  rondo  theme  that  seems  to  grow 
right  out  of  the  closing  chord  of  the  slow  movement.  Nor  does  he  forget  that  relationship 
once  he  is  safely  embarked  on  the  rondo;  one  of  the  most  charming  surprises  in  the  last 
movement  is  a  solo  passage  in  which  the  pianist  takes  over  an  A-flat  from  the  orchestra 
and,  while  repeating  it  in  an  "oom-pah"  pattern,  reinterprets  it  again  as  a  G-sharp  to 
recall  momentarily  the  key  of  the  slow  movement  before  the  strings  return  with  hints 
that  it  is  high  time  to  end  such  stunts  and  return  to  the  main  theme  and  the  main  key. 
But  Beethoven  has  not  yet  run  out  of  surprises;  when  we  are  ready  for  the  coda  to  ring 
down  the  curtain,  the  pianist  takes  the  lead  in  turning  to  the  major  for  a  brilliant  ending 
with  an  unexpected  6/8  transformation  of  the  material. 

— S.L. 
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Maurice  Ravel 

Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales 
La  Valse,  Choreographic  poem 


Joseph  Maurice  Ravel  was  horn  at 
Cihoure,  Basses  Pyrenees,  on  7  March 
1875  and  died  in  Paris  on  28  December 
1937.  He  composed  the  Valses  nobles  et 
sentimentales  for  piano  solo  in  1911, 
orchestrating  it  the  following  year.  The 
score  was  used  as  the  basis  of  a  ballet, 
"Adelaide,  or  The  Language  of  the 
Flowers,"  performed  in  Paris  on 
22  April  1912.  It  is  dedicated  to  Louis 
Aubert.  The  first  Boston  Symphony  per- 
formances were  given  by  Pierre  Monteux 
in  March  1921.  Since  then,  it  has  been 
heard  at  BSO  concerts  under  the 
direction  of  Charles  Munch,  Joseph 
Silverstein,  and  Seiji  Ozawa,  who  led 
the  most  recent  subscription  perform- 
ances in  February  1978  and  the  most 
recent  Tanglewood  performance  this  past  August.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes,  two 
oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  side  drum,  tambourine, 
celesta,  glockenspiel,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

As  with  so  many  of  his  other  orchestral  works,  Ravel  wrote  the  "Noble  and 
Sentimental  Waltzes"  first  for  piano,  probably  with  no  particular  intention  of 
orchestrating  them  at  all.  The  work  was  first  performed  by  Louis  Aubert  in  May  1911 
without  an  announcement  of  the  composer's  name.  Speculation  as  to  the  author's 
identity  ranged  from  Satie  to  Kodaly.  Once  the  composer's  name  was  revealed,  Ravel 
was  prevailed  upon  by  Mile.  Trouhanova's  ballet  company  to  orchestrate  the  work  to 
accompany  a  ballet.  He  did  so  very  quickly,  and  Adelaide,  ou  Le  Langage  des  fleurs 
had  four  gala  performances  at  the  Theatre  du  Chatelet  in  April  1912  (on  a  program 
with  Dukas's  La  Peri  and  d'Indy's  Istar).  After  a  revival  in  1916,  the  ballet  failed  to 
hold  the  stage;  this  is  not,  perhaps,  surprising,  since  it  was  laden  with  a  rather  silly 
scenario  in  which  a  flirtatious  prima  donna  presents  a  series  of  flowers  (symbolizing 
some  emotion  or  characteristic)  alternately  to  her  suitors,  the  noble  duke  and  the 
amorous  Loredan.  The  musical  score  stands  firmly  on  its  own  without  the  dubious 
benefit  of  the  narrative  elements,  and  it  has  become  firmly  established  (both  in  its 
original  piano  version  and  in  orchestral  dress)  as  a  concert  piece. 

Probably  more  than  any  other  dance  or  rhythmic  pattern,  the  3/4  lilt  of  the  waltz 
characterizes  the  nineteenth  century  and  romanticism.  Certainly  from  at  least  the 
time  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815  until  World  War  I,  the  waltz  was  the  dance 
craze  that  dominated  Europe  and  America,  first  as  a  somewhat  scandalous  new 
dance  that  caused  fathers  to  worry  about  their  daughters  (it  was,  after  all,  the  first 
social  dance  in  which  the  partners  assumed  an  embrace  position),  eventually  as  a 
familiar  and  well-loved  dance  for  the  elders,  while  the  younger  fry  turned  to 
something  else  that  was  newly  scandalous  in  its  turn.  The  occasional  waltz  songs  of 
an  Offenbach,  the  string  of  waltzes  conceived  by  both  the  elder  and  younger  Johann 
Strauss  for  dancing  in  Viennese  cafes  of  mid-century,  the  vibrant  ballet  waltzes  of  a 
Tchaikovsky,  were  becoming,  by  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  slow  waltz 
songs  in  charming  Ruritanian  operettas,  meltingly  sentimental  but  wondrously 
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evocative  when  properly  used  (for  example,  the  principal  waltz  song  in  Lehar's  The 
Merry  Widow  or  Victor  Herbert's  "Kiss  me  again"  in  Mile.  Modiste). 

Ravel's  suite  of  waltzes  is  an  amazingly  objective  summary  of  the  waltz  tradition, 
ajeu  d'esprit  that  probably  had  no  further  aim,  when  first  conceived,  than  taking  the 
waltz  medium  almost  as  a  "found  object"  and  working  with  it  as  a  modeller  with  his 
clay.  This  intention  is  signalled  by  the  epigraph  that  Ravel  put  at  the  head  of  his 
score,  drawn  from  Henri  de  Regnier:  "Le  plaisir  delicieux  et  toujours  nouveau  d'une 
occupation  inutile'''  ("the  delicious  and  ever-new  pleasure  of  a  useless  occupation"). 
The  score  alternates  faster  and  more  vigorous  waltzes  (presumably  the  "noble" 
ones)  with  slower  and  more  evocative  movements  ("sentimental").  The  opening  waltz 
is  unusually  acerbic  in  harmonic  character  (especially  for  a  genre  so  associated  in 
the  public  mind  with  sugary  harmonies);  Ravel  makes  use  of  appoggiaturas  and 
added  dissonances  of  the  seventh,  ninth,  and  eleventh  to  reduce  the  sugar  content 
considerably.  No.  2  is  more  fragile,  featuring  a  delicate  little  melody  on  the  flute. 
The  third  has  a  broader  swing,  with  rhythmic  patterns  often  extending  over  two  bars 
in  the  manner  of  Tchaikovsky;  the  oboe  gets  the  main  tune.  No.  4  continues  this 
broader  rhythm  but  in  more  animated  fashion,  more  in  the  style  of  a  Viennese  waltz. 
It  has  hints  of  the  raciness  of  the  later  Viennese  operettas.  The  fifth  waltz  is  slower, 
more  delicate,  essentially  an  interlude.  No.  6  is  extremely  fast  and  harbors  rhythmic 
complexities  in  its  written-out  alternations  of  3/2  and  6/4  meters  (a  kind  of  rhythmic 
shift  often  employed  in  waltzes,  but  rarely  notated  so  explicitly).  Ravel  himself 
regarded  No.  7  as  one  of  his  finest  creations;  it  begins  tentatively  and  blossoms  into 
a  charming  freshness  of  melody  that  builds  to  an  exhilarating  climax.  Such  an 
ending  virtually  requires  a  coda.  Ravel's  Epilogue  casts  one  more  retrospective 
glance  in  slow  waltz  style  with  imaginative  and  evocative  orchestral  coloration.  This 
envoi  is  a  final  sophisticated  tribute  to  the  long  waltz  tradition — a  tradition  that 
Ravel  himself  was  to  destroy  with  the  violent  satire  of  La  Valse  in  less  than  a  decade. 


Ravel  composed  La  Valse  in  1919  and  1920,  basing  it  on  sketches  made  before  the  war 
for  a  symphonic  poem  with  the  intended  title  "Wien"  ^Vienna").  Ravel  and  Alfredo 
Casella  performed  the  two-piano  version  of  La  Valse  at  a  concert  of  Arnold  Schoen- 
berg's  Society  for  Private  Musical  Performances  in  November  1920.  The  orchestral 
version  was  given  its  premiere  by  Camille  Chevillard  and  the  Lamoureux  Orchestra  of 
Paris  on  12  December  that  year.  Alfred  Hertz  gave  the  American  premiere  with  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  on  28  October  1921.  Pierre  Monteux  introduced  it  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  repertory  on  13  and  14  January  1922;  since  then  it  has  been  conducted  at 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  by  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Ravel  himself,  Richard  Burgin,  Paul 
Paray,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Charles  Munch,  Ernest  Ansermet,  Georges  Pretre,  Michael 
Tilson  Thomas,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  Charles  Dutoit.  The  most  recent  subscription  perform- 
ances were  given  by  Kurt  Masur  in  January  1984,  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  perform- 
ance by  Seiji  Ozawa  this  past  August.  La  Valse  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two 
oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra- 
bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle, 
tambourine,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  castanets,  tam-tam,  crotales,  two  harps, 
and  strings. 

Ravel  found  it  difficult  to  return  to  normal  work  after  the  ravages  of  the  First 
World  War.  Quite  aside  from  the  long  interruption  in  his  compositional  activity  and 
the  loss  of  many  friends,  he  was  suffering  from  a  recurring  insomnia  that  plagued 
him  for  the  rest  of  his  life  and  played  a  considerable  role  in  the  dramatic  reduction 
of  new  works.  He  had  already  started  sketching  a  symphonic  poem  that  was 
intended  to  be  a  musical  depiction  of  Vienna;  naturally  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion 
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to  cast  the  work  as  a  grand  orchestral  waltz.  Ravel  had  never  yet  visited  the  Austrian 
capital  (he  was  only  to  do  so  in  1920,  after  finishing  his  big  waltz  composition),  but 
he  "knew"  Vienna  through  the  composers,  going  back  to  Schubert  and  continuing 
with  the  Strauss  family  and  many  others,  who  had  added  a  special  Viennese  lilt  to 
the  waltz  (in  this  sense  Ravel  was  as  familiar  with  Vienna  as  Bizet  and  Debussy  were 
with  Spain  when  they  composed  what  we  still  regard  as  the  most  convincing 
"Spanish"  music  ever  written). 

The  first  sketches  for  Wien  apparently  date  from  1907,  when  Ravel  was  complet- 
ing another  musical  travelogue,  the  Rapsodie  espagnole.  He  began  orchestrating  the 
work  during  1914  but  ceased  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities;  he  complained  in  his 
letters  that  the  times  were  not  suitable  for  a  work  entitled  Vienna.  After  the  war, 
Ravel  was  slow  to  take  up  the  composition  again.  Only  a  commission  from  Serge 
Diaghilev  induced  him  to  finish  it,  with  the  new  title  La  Valse,  Poeme  choregraphique, 
and  intended  for  production  by  the  Russian  Ballet.  When  the  score  was  finished, 
however,  Diaghilev  balked.  He  could  see  no  balletic  character  in  the  music,  for  all  its 
consistent  exploitation  of  a  dance  meter,  and  he  refused  to  produce  the  ballet  after 
all.  (This  marked  the  end  of  good  relations  between  the  composer  and  the  im- 
presario). La  Valse  was  first  heard  in  concert  form;  only  in  1928  did  Ida  Rubenstein 
undertake  a  ballet  production  of  the  score,  for  which  Ravel  added  a  stage  direction: 
"An  Imperial  Court,  about  1855."  The  score  bears  a  brief  scenic  description: 

Clouds  whirl  about.  Occasionally  they  part  to  allow  a  glimpse  of  waltzing 
couples.  As  they  gradually  lift,  one  can  discern  a  gigantic  hall,  filled  by  a 
crowd  of  dancers  in  motion.  The  stage  gradually  brightens.  The  glow  of 
chandeliers  breaks  out  fortissimo. 

The  hazy  beginning  of  La  Valse  perfectly  captures  the  vision  of  "clouds"  that  clear 
away  to  reveal  the  dancing  couples.  The  piece  grows  in  a  long  crescendo,  interrupted 
and  started  again,  finally  carried  to  an  energetic  and  irresistible  climax  whose 
violence  hints  at  far  more  than  a  social  dance. 

Ravel's  date  of  "1855"  for  the  mise-en-scene  was  significant.  It  marked  roughly  the 
halfway  point  of  the  century  of  Vienna's  domination  by  the  waltz — the  captivating, 
carefree,  mind-numbing  dance  that  filled  the  salons,  the  ballrooms,  and  the  inns, 
while  the  whole  of  Austrian  society  was  slowly  crumbling  under  an  intensely  reac- 
tionary government,  the  absolutism  of  Emperor  Franz  Joseph,  who  was  twenty-five 
in  1855  and  reigned  until  the  middle  of  the  First  World  War.  The  social  glitter  of 
mindless  whirling  about  concealed  the  volcano  that  was  so  soon  to  explode.  Ravel's 
La  Valse  has  the  captivating  rhythms  in  full  measure,  but  the  music  rises  to  an 
expressionistic  level  of  violence,  hinting  at  the  concealed  rot  of  the  society.  Would 
La  Valse  have  been  different  if  composed  before  the  horrors  of  the  war?  Who  can  tell? 
In  any  case,  consciously  or  not,  Ravel's  brilliantly  orchestrated  score  captures  the 
glitter  and  the  violence  of  a  society  that,  even  as  he  was  composing,  had  passed  away. 

— S.L. 
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More . . . 

Peter  Lieberson's  Piano  Concerto  was  recorded  by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  with  Peter  Serkin  for  New  World  records;  the  record  has  won 
several  prizes.  Other  Lieberson  works  available  on  records  include  the  Concerto  for 
Four  Groups  of  Instruments,  performed  by  Speculum  Musicae  under  the  composer's 
direction,  and  the  Piano  Fantasy,  performed  by  Ursula  Oppens  (CRI),  and  the  1983 
chamber  variations  entitled  Lalita,  performed  by  Speculum  Musicae  (Bridge).  Peter 
Serkin  has  also  recorded  Lieberson's  Bagatelles  for  solo  piano  for  future  release  by 
New  World. 

The  standard  Beethoven  biography  is  Thayer's  Life  of  Beethoven,  written  in  the 
nineteenth  century  but  revised  and  updated  by  Elliot  Forbes  (Princeton,  available  in 
paperback).  It  has  recently  been  supplemented  by  Maynard  Solomon's  Beethoven, 
which  makes  informed  and  thoughtful  use  of  the  dangerous  techniques  of  psycho- 
history  to  produce  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  hundreds  of  Beethoven 
books  (Schirmer,  available  in  paperback).  Tovey's  essay  on  the  Third  Concerto  is  to 
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be  found  in  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford  paperback),  and  Roger  Fiske  has 
contributed  a  short  volume  on  Beethoven  Concertos  and  Overtures  to  the  BBC  Music 
Guides  (U.  of  Washington  paperback).  Rudolf  Serkin  has  recorded  the  C  minor 
concerto  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Seiji  Ozawa  (Telarc  LP  and 
CD,  coupled  with  the  Choral  Fantasy  on  a  single  disc  or  with  the  other  four 
Beethoven  piano  concertos  in  a  box  of  three  CDs).  Alfred  Brendel's  live  perform- 
ances of  all  five  concertos  with  James  Levine  and  the  Chicago  Symphony  are 
outstanding  (Philips).  Murray  Perahia's  recording  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  concer- 
tos with  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Bernard  Haitink  is 
another  strong  CD  version  (CBS).  Strong  contenders  on  LP  but  not  CD  include 
Serkin's  older  recording  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  Leonard  Bernstein, 
and  the  readings  of  Leon  Fleisher  with  George  Szell  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra 
(CBS;  out  of  print  but  worth  looking  for),  and  Maurizio  Pollini  with  Karl  Bohm  and 
the  Vienna  Philharmonic  (DG).  Russell  Sherman's  reading  with  Vaclav  Neumann 
and  the  Czech  Philharmonic  can  be  found  on  the  Pro  Arte  label. 

The  best  Ravel  book  available  has  not  yet  been  published  in  this  country;  it  is 
Roger  Nichols'  new  contribution  to  the  Master  Musicians  series,  replacing  the  older 
but  still  useful  volume  by  Norman  Demuth.  Nichols  is  both  insightful  and  enthusi- 
astic in  his  treatment  of  Ravel's  music.  Arbie  Orenstein's  Ravel:  Man  and  Musician 
(Columbia)  is  a  thorough  study,  but  very  dry,  all  too  clearly  revealing  its  origin  in  a 
doctoral  dissertation.  A  sensitive  discussion  of  Ravel  can  be  found  in  Romanticism 
and  the  Twentieth  Century,  the  final  volume  of  the  four-volume  study  Man  and  His 
Music  edited  by  Wilfred  Mellers  (Schocken).  An  excellent  brief  discussion  of  Ravel's 
orchestral  music  is  to  be  found  in  the  BBC  Music  Guide  that  Laurence  Davies 
devotes  to  that  subject  (U.  of  Washington  paperback),  though  his  treatment  of 
Daphnis  is  limited  to  consideration  of  the  suites;  Davies  has  also  written  a  fine  book 
called  The  Gallic  Muse  with  essays  on  Faure,  Duparc,  Debussy,  Satie,  Ravel,  and 
Poulenc  (Barnes).  A  recording  of  Ravel's  complete  orchestral  works  (not  counting 
concertos)  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  been  discon- 
tinued in  its  original  set,  which  included  both  La  Valse  and  the  Valses  nobles  et 
sentimentales;  but  the  former  remains  available  on  an  LP  with  Bolero  and  the 
Rapsodie  espagnole  (DG).  Another  excellent  recording  of  La  Valse  is  that  by  Charles 
Dutoit  with  the  Montreal  Symphony  (London,  with  Alborada  del  gracioso,  Rapsodie 
espagnole,  and  Bolero,  available  on  LP  or  CD);  the  same  forces  offer  a  superb 
recording  of  the  orchestral  version  of  the  Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales  along  with 
Ravel's  Ma  Mere  Voye  (complete)  and  Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin  (London,  also  avail- 
able on  LP  or  CD). 

— S.L. 
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Mitsuko  Uchida 


Pianist  Mitsuko  Uchida  was  born  in  Japan 
and,  at  age  twelve,  already  an  exceptional 
piano  student  in  Tokyo,  accompanied  her 
family  to  Vienna,  where  her  father  had  been 
posted  with  the  Japanese  Diplomatic  Serv- 
ice. Having  studied  at  the  Vienna  Academy 
of  Music  under  Richard  Hauser,  she  won 
first  prize  at  the  Beethoven  Competition  in 
Vienna  when  she  was  twenty  and  the  follow- 
ing year  won  second  prize  at  the  Chopin 
Competition  in  Warsaw.  The  reception  of 
the  complete  Mozart  sonata  cycle  she  per- 
formed in  London  and  Tokyo  in  1982  at 
once  assured  her  an  international  career. 
She  now  has  an  exclusive  recording  con- 
tract with  Philips  and  has  completed 
recording  the  Mozart  sonatas  for  that  com- 
pany. Philips  recently  released  her  first 
recording  of  Mozart  concertos,  with  Jeffrey 
Tate  and  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra. 
Future  recording  projects  include  Chopin's 
E  minor  concerto — likewise  with  Tate  and 
the  English  Chamber  Orchestra — the 
Debussy  etudes,  and  the  Chopin  sonatas. 

During  the  1985-86  season,  Ms.  Uchida 
performed  the  complete  cycle  of  Mozart 
piano  concertos  as  conductor  and  soloist  at 
London's  Queen  Elizabeth  Hall,  perform- 
ances greeted  with  overwhelming  enthusi- 
asm by  both  audiences  and  critics.  During 
the  1986-87  season  she  and  the  English 
Chamber  Orchestra  will  take  the  cycle  to 
Japan;  she  will  also  perform  a  series  of  con- 
certs with  the  orchestra  on  the  west  coast. 


Other  engagements  for  1986-87  include 
performances  of  Bartok's  Third  Piano  Con- 
certo with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  her 
New  York  recital  debut  on  Lincoln  Center's 
"Great  Performers"  series,  her  Toronto 
recital  debut,  and  a  return  appearance  with 
the  Detroit  Symphony,  as  well  as  her 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  at  these 
concerts.  Ms.  Uchida's  recent  major 
engagements  have  included  appearances 
with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  London 
Philharmonia  at  the  Royal  Festival  Hall, 
the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  New 
York's  Mostly  Mozart  Festival. 
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new  definition  of  putting  on  The 

Ritz-Carlton. 


The  Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


The  Ritz-Carlton,  Boston,  15  Arlington  Street,  Boston,  MA  02117.  617-536-5700.  Garage  parking  available. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  particularly  the  following 
group  of  corporations  and  professional  organizations  for  their  outstanding  and 
exemplary  response  in  support  of  the  orchestra's  needs  during  the  past  or  current 
fiscal  year. 


1986-87  Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000  +  ) 


I 


ADD  Inc  Architects 

Philip  M.  Briggs 
AT&T 

Robert  C.  Babbitt 
Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
American  Express  Company 

James  D.  Robinson  III 
Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

Ray  Stata 
Bank  of  Boston 

William  L.  Brown 
Bank  of  New  England 

Peter  H.  McCormick 

BayBanks,  Inc. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Stephen  J.  Sweeney 
Boston  Financial  &  Equity  Corporation 

SonnyMonosson 
The  Boston  Globe/Affiliated  Publications 

WiUiam  0.  Taylor 
Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers 

Roger  A.  Saunders 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Company 

James  N.  von  Germeten 
Bozell,  Jacobs,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc. 

Thomas  Mahoney 
Cahners  Pubhshing  Company 

In  memory  of  Norman  L.  Cahners 
Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores,  Inc. 

Philip  M.  Hawley 
Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
Country  Curtains 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 
Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 
Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  S.  Daniels 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
Dynatech  Corporation 

J.P  Barger 
E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Fidelity  Investments 

Samuel  W.  Bodman 
GTE  Electrical  Products 

Dean  T.  Langford 


General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
General  Electric  Company/Lynn 

Frank  E.  Pickering 
General  Electric  Plastics  Business  Group 

GlenH.  Hiner 
The  Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
HBM/Creamer,  Inc. 

Edward  Eskandarian 
IBM  Corporation 

Paul  J.  Palmer 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company 

E.  James  Morton 
Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Companies 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
McKinsey  &  Company,  Inc. 

Robert  P.  0' Block 
Moet-HennessyU.S.  Corporation 

Ambassador  Evan  G.  Galbraith 
Morse  Shoe,  Inc. 

Manuel  Rosenberg 
Neiman-Marcus 

WiUiam  D.  Roddy 
New  England  Telephone  Company 

Gerhard  M.  Freche 
The  New  England 

Edward  E.Phillips 
Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

James  F  Cleary 
Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
The  Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
Signal  Technology  Corporation 

Wilham  E.  Cook 
State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Wilham  S.  Edgerly 
Teradyne,  Inc. 

Alexander  V  d'Arbeloff 
WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

An  Wang 
Zayre  Corporation 

Maurice  Segall 
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E 


or  before 
and  after  the 
Symphony,  a  casual 
suggestion. 


afe 
roicienade 


■SJho 


O       S    BlUI    TON 


Adjacent  to  Copley  Place.  (617)  424-7()()(). 


J?.  Jorgensen  Antiques 


Seventy  miles  north  of  Boston  is  one  of  New  England's  largest  resources 
for  fine  period  antiques  displayed  in  eleven  lovely  room  settings. 

R.R.  1,     Route  1     Wells,  Maine  04090    207-646-9444    Open  10-5,  Closed  Weds. 
We  will  be  closed  for  the  month  of  December 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpoiations  and 
professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  valuable  support  totaling  $1,000-1-  during 
the  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which  are  both  capitalized  and  underscored  in  the  Business 
Leaders  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll  denoting  support  of  $10,000-1- . 
Capitalization  denotes  support  totaling  $5,000-$9,999,  and  an  asterisk  indicates  support 
totaling  $2,500-$4,999. 

Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 


Accountants 

ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  COMPANY 
William  F.  Meagher 

ARTHUR  YOUNG  &  COMPANY 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Charles  E.  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  F.  DiPesa 

ERNST  &WHINNEY 
James  G.  Maguire 

KMG  Main  Hurdman 
William  A.  Larrenaga 

PEAT,  MARWICK, 
MITCHELL  &  COMPANY 
Robert  D.  Happ 

'  Theodore  S.  Samet  &  Company 
Theodore  S.  Samet 

rOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T.  Me  Bride 

'-  idvertising/ Public  Relations 

Vmold  &  Company,  Inc. 
Gerald  Broderick 

3MC  STRATEGIES,  INC. 
Bruce  M.  McCarthy 

^OZELL,  JACOBS,  KENYON  & 
SCKHARDT,  INC. 
Thomas  Mahoney 

larold  Cabot  &  Company,  Inc. 
James  I.  Summers 

IBM/CREAMER,  INC. 
Edward  Eskandarian 

'larke  &  Company,  Inc. 
Terence  M.  Clarke 

jl'HE  COMMUNIQUE  GROUP,  INC. 
James  H.  Kurland 

nil,  Holliday,  Connors, 
'•'osmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

EWSOME  &  COMPANY 
Peter  Farwell 

oung  &  Rubicam 
Mark  Stroock 

■i  erospace 

Iforthrop  Corporation 
Thomas  V.  Jones 


PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Norman  J.  Ryker 

Architecture/ Design 

ADD  INC  ARCHITECTS 
Philip  M.  Briggs 

LEA  GROUP 
Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  L.  Brown 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
Peter  H.  McCormiek 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT 

&  TRUST  COMPANY 
James  N.  von  Germeten 

Cambridge  Trust  Company 
Lewis  H.  Clark 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

CITICORP/CITIBANK 
Walter  E.  Mercer 

•Eastern  Corporate  Federal  Credit 
Union 
Jane  M.  Sansone 

*Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

Mutual  Bank 
Keith  G.  Willoughby 

*  Patriot  Bancorporation 
Thomas  R.  Heaslip 

*Provident  Financial  Services,  Inc. 
Robert  W.  Brady 

*Rockland  Trust  Company 
John  F.  Spence,  Jr. 

SHAWMUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  F.  Craig 

STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST 
COMPANY 
William  S.  Edgerly 

UST  CORPORATION 
James  V.  Sidell 

Building/ Contracting 

*A.J.  Lane  &  Company,  Inc.. 
Andrew  J.  Lane 


Chain  Construction  Corporation 
Howard  Mintz 

National  Lumber  Company 
Louis  L.  Kaitz 

New  England  Door  Corporation 
Robert  C.  Frank 

*Perini  Corporation 
David  B.  Perini 

*J.F.  White  Contracting 
Thomas  J.  White 

Displays/Flowers 

*Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 
Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 

*Harbor  Greenery 
Diane  Valle 

Education 

BENTLEY  COLLEGE 
Gregory  H.  Adamian 

STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 

ElectHcal/HVAC 

*p.h.  mechanical  corporation 
Paul  A.  Hayes 

R&D  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY,  INC 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

Electronics 

Alden  Electronics,  Inc. 
John  M.  Alden 

•Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

EPSCOInc. 
Wayne  P  Coffin 

The  Mitre  Corporation 
Robert  R.  Everett 

PARLEX  CORPORATION 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 

SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 
William  E.  Cook 

Energy 

CABOT  CORPORATION 
FOUNDATION,  INC. 
Ruth  C.  Scheer 
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YANKEE  COMPANIES,  INC. 
Paul  J.  Montle 

Engineering 

Goldberg-Zoino  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

*Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
William  P.  Allen,  Jr. 

Entertainment/Media 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 
Richard  A.  Smith 

National  Amusements,  Inc. 
Sumner  M.  Redstone 

•Williams/Gerard  Productions,  Inc. 
William  J.  Walsh 

Finance/Venture  Capital 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 
James  D.  Robinson  III 

Carson  Limited 
Herbert  Carver 

FARRELL,  HEALER  &  COMPANY 
Richard  Farrell 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON 
CORPORATION 
Mark  S.  Ferber 

HAMBRECHT  &  QUIST  VENTURE 
PARTNERS 
Robert  M.  Morrill 

*Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

TA  ASSOCIATES 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

Tracy  Financial,  Inc. 
Robert  E.Tracy 

Food  Service/Industry 

*Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

CREATIVE  GOURMETS,  LTD. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

daka  Food  Service  Management,  Inc. 
Terry  Vince 

Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 

*Federal  Distillers,  Inc. 
Alfred  J.  Balema 

Garelick  Farms,  Inc. 
Peter  M.  Bemon 

JOHNSON  O'HARE  COMPANY, 
INC. 
Harry  O'Hare 

MOET-HENNESSY 
U.S.  CORPORATION 
Ambassador  Evan  G.  Galbraith 


NATIONAL  DISTILLERS  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
John  Hoyt  Stookey 

O'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corporation 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

•Roberts  and  Associates 
Richard  J.  Kunzig 

Ruby  Wines 
Theodore  Rubin 

*Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

The  Taylor  Wine  Company,  Inc. 
Michael  J.  Doyle 

Shaws  Supermarkets,  Inc. 
Stanton  W.  Davis 

United  Liquors,  Ltd. 
Michael  Tye 

Footwear 

*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 

Ronald  G.  Casty 
*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  A.  Vaule,  Jr. 

MERCURY  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADING  CORPORATION 
Irving  A.  Wiseman 

MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 
Manuel  Rosenberg 

The  Rockport  Corporation 
Bruce  Katz 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Furnishings/Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

HITCHCOCK  CHAIR  COMPANY 
Thomas  H.  Glennon 

The  Jofran  Group 
Robert  D.  Roy 

Graphic  Design 

Clark/Linsky  Design,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  Linsky 

Fader,  Jones  &  Zarkades  Design 
Associates 
Roger  Jones 

*Gill  Fishman  and  Associates 
Gill  Fishman 

*Weymouth  Design,  Inc. 
Michael  E.  Weymouth 

High  Technology 

Allied  Corporation 
Edward  L.  Hennessy,  Jr. 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 
Ray  Stata 


•TASC 
Arthur  Gelb 

APOLLO  COMPUTER,  INC. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

*Aritech  Corporation 

James  A.  Synk 
AT&T 
Robert  C.  Babbitt 

AUGAT,  INC. 
Roger  D.  Wellington 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Josh  S.  Weston 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

BOSTON  FINANCIAL  &  EQUIT 
CORPORATION 
Sonny  Monosson 

*Compugraphic  Corporation 
Carl  E.  Dantas 

Computer  Corporation  of  America 
John  Donnelly,  Jr. 

COMPUTER  PARTNERS 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

Costar  Corporation 
Otto  Momingstar 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J.P.  Barger 

*EG&G,  Inc. 

Dean  W  Freed 
*Encore  Computer  Corporation 

Kenneth  G.  Fisher 

•General  Eastern  Instruments 
Corporation 

Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 
GenRad  Foundation 
Linda  B.  Smoker 

HELIX  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 
Frank  Gabron 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hewlett-Packard  Company 
Alexander  R.  Rankin 

HONEYWELL 
Warren  G.  Sprague 

Hycor,  Inc. 
Joseph  Hyman 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 
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*Ionics,  Inc. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

»M/A-COM,  Inc. 
Vessarios  G.  Chigas 

•Masscomp 
August  P.  Klein 

Massachusetts  High  Technology 
Council,  Inc. 
Howard  P.  Foley 

MATEC  CORPORATION 
Ted  Valpey,  Jr. 

I  MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

The  Norton  Company 
Donald  R.  Melville 

Orion  Research  Incorporated 
Alexander  Jenkins  III 

Polaroid  Corporation 
I.M.  Booth 

PRIME  COMPUTER,  INC. 
Joe  M.  Henson 

PRINTED  CIRCUIT 
CORPORATION 
Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 

SofTech,  Inc. 
Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

STELLAR  COMPUTER 
J.  William  Poduska 

lech/Ops,  Inc. 
Marvin  G.  Schorr 

TERADYNE,  INC. 
Alexander  Y.  d'Arbeloff 

i'  Thermo  Electron  Corporation 
George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

;  WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

I    An  Wang 

r  XRE  Corporation 
John  K.  Grady 

Motels/Restaurants 

BOSTON  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
rt  TOWERS 

"Roger  A.  Saunders 

*  ^e  Hampshire  House 
Thomas  A.  Kershaw 

TOWARD  JOHNSON  COMPANY 
G.  Michael  Hostage 

leridien  Hotel 
Bernard  Lambert 

lildred's  Chowder  House 

II  James  E.  Mulcahy 

i 

HrHE  RED  LION  INN 

.  Wohn  H.  Fitzpatrick 


*Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL 
Bodo  Lemke 

Insurance 

*A.I.M.  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 
James  A.  Radley 

*Allied  Adjustment  Service 
Charles  A.  Hubbard 

Arkwright  Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

CAMERON  &  COLBY  CO.,  INC. 
Graves  D.  Hewitt 

*Consolidated  Group,  Inc. 
Woolsey  S.  Conover 

FRANK  B.  HALL  &  COMPANY  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Colby  Hewitt,  Jr. 

Robert  D.  Gordon  Adjusters,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Gordon 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

Fred  S.  James  &  Company  of  New 
England,  Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

*  Johnson  &  Higgins 
Robert  A.  Cameron 

Kendall  Insurance,  Inc. 
Kennett  "Skip"  Kendall,  Jr. 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

THE  NEW  ENGLAJ^D 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 
John  Herbert  Sullivan 

*Charles  H.  Watkins  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  P.  Nyquist 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely  II 

BEAR  STEARNS  &  COMPANY 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

E.E  HUTTON  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 

Endowment  Management  &  Research 
Corporation 
Stephen  D.  Cutler 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENTS 
Samuel  W.  Bodman 

*Fidelity  Service  Company 
Robert  W.  Blucke 


Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

HCW,  Inc. 
John  M.  Plukas 

KENSINGTON  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 

Alan  E.  Lewis 

KIDDER,  PEABODY  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 
John  G.  Higgins 

*Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 
Robert  L.  Kemp 

MORGAN  STANLEY  &  COMPANY 
Jack  Wadsworth 

Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  & 
Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 

*The  Putnam  Management 
Company,  Inc. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

SALOMON  INC. 
Joseph  P.  Lombard 

SMITH  BARNEY,  HARRIS  UPILAM 
&  COMPANY 
Robert  H.  Hotz 

*State  Street  Development  Company 
John  R.  Gallagher,  III 

TUCKER,  ANTHONY  & 
R.  L.  DAY,  INC. 
Gerald  Segel 

WOODSTOCK  CORPORATION 
Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

*  Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Everett  H.  Parker 
Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

*Fish  &  Richardson 
John  N.  Williams 

*Gadsby  &  Hannah 
Jeffrey  P.  Somers 

GOLDSTEIN  &  MANELLO 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

Hale  &  Dorr 
Paul  Brountas 

*Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky 
and  Popeo,  PC. 
Francis  X.  Meaney 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

PALMER  &  DODGE 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

*Peabody  &  Arnold 
Paul  R.  Devin 
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*Peabody  &  Brown 
Maurice  Zilber 

Sherburne,  Powers  &  Needham 
Daniel  Needham,  Jr. 

Weiss,  Angoff,  Coltin,  Koski  & 
Wolf,  RC. 
Dudley  A.  Weiss 

Management/Financial/Consulting 

ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Harry  Axelrod  Consultants,  Inc. 
Harry  Axelrod 

ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  INC. 
John  P.  Magee 

*Bain  &  Company 
William  W.  Bain,  Jr. 

THE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP 
Arthur  P.  Contas 

Jason  M.  Cortell  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

*General  Electric  Consulting  Services 
Corporation 
James  J.  O'Brien,  Jr. 

KAZMAIER  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Richard  W  Kazmaier,  Jr. 

McKINSEY  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Robert  R  O'Block 

William  M.  Mercer-Meidinger,  Inc. 
Chester  D.  Clark 

Mitchell  &  Company 
Carol  B.  Coles 

*Rath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Arnold  0.  Putnam 

The  Wyatt  Company 
Michael  H.  Davis 

Manufacturer's  Representatives 

Barton  Brass  Associates 
Barton  Brass 

Paul  K.  O'Rourke,  Inc. 
Paul  K.  O'Rourke 

Manufacturing/Industry 

Acushnet  Company 
John  T.  Ludes 

Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Ausimont  Compo,  Inc. 
Leonard  Rosenblatt 

*Avondale  Industries,  Inc. 
William  F.  Connell 


*  Barry  Wright  Corporation 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

*C.R.  Bard,  Inc. 

Robert  H.  McCaffrey 

William  Carter  Company 
Manson  H.  Carter 

Checon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conaway,  Jr. 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Company 
Nelson  G.  Gifford 

ERVING  PAPER  MILLS 
Charles  B.  Housen 

*FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

The  Foxboro  Company 
Earle  W  Pitt 


•Soundesign  Corporation 
Robert  H.  Winer 

*Sprague  Electric  Company 
John  L.  Sprague 

Superior  Pet  Products,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

*Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

TRINA,  INC. 
Thomas  L.  Easton 

H.K.  Webster  Company,  Inc. 
Dean  K.  Webster 

Webster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 
A.M.  Levine 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer,  Jr. 

Media 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE/ 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  PLASTICS       AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 


BUSINESS  GROUP 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY/ 

LYNN 
Frank  E.  Pickering 

GENERAL  LATEX  &  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
Ralph  W.  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
Dean  T.  Langford 

*  Harvard  Folding  Box  Company,  Inc. 
Melvin  A.  Ross 

The  Horn  Corporation 
Robert  H.  Lang,  Jr. 

The  Kendall  Company 
J.  Dale  Sherratt 

The  Kenett  Corporation 
Julius  Kendall 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY 
Philip  F.  Leach 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

PLYMOUTH  RUBBER 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Robert  Haig 

RAND-WHITNEY  CORPORATION 
Robert  K.  Kraft 

S.A.Y  Industries,  Inc. 
Romilly  H.  Humphries 

Scully  Signal  Company 
Robert  Scully 


William  0.  Taylor 

*The  Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

WBZ-TV4 
John  J.  Spinola 

WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER 
BROADCASTING,  INC. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV  5 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

WNEV-TV  7 
Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Personnel 

Emerson  Personnel,  Inc. 
Rhoda  Warren 

TAD  Technical  Services  Corporatio 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Printing 

WE.  Andrews  Company 
Martin  E.  Burkhardt 

*Bowne  of  Boston,  Inc. 

Donald  J.  Cannava 
*Bradford  &  Bigelow,  Inc. 

John  D.  Galligan 

CHADIS  PRINTING  CO.,  INC. 
John  Chadis 

Customforms,  Inc. 
David  A.  Granoff 

DANIELS  PRINTING  COMPANY 

Lee  S.  Daniels 

*Espo  Litho  Company 

Da\'id  Fromer 
*Grafacon,  Inc. 

H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 
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Hub  Mail 
Wally  Bemheimer 

Itek  Graphix  Corporation 
Patrick  Forster 

LABEL  ART,  INC. 
J.  William  Flynn 

Massachusetts  Envelope  Company 
Steven  Grossman 

Merchants  Press 
Doug  Clott 

Rand  T\-pography,  Inc. 
Mildred  Nahabedian 

Sir  Speedy/Congress  Street 
Ray  Cadogan 

Publishing 

Addison  Wesley  Publishing 
Company,  Inc. 
Donald  R.  Hammonds 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


In  memory  of  Norman  L.  Cahners 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 
Marlowe  G.  Teig 

rime  Magazine 
Jeanne  Kerr 

?eaZ  Estate/Development 

^aprop  Developments,  Inc. 
Gregory  Rudolph 

Phe  Beacon  Companies 
Edwin  N.  Sidman 

*  Boston  Financial  Technology 
TFOup,  Inc. 

Fred  N.  Pratt,  Jr. 

*  Combined  Properties  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

*  ohn  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

*  'orcoran,  Mullins,  Jennison,  Inc. 
Joseph  E.  Corcoran 

*  'he  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

lilon  Development  Corporation 
Haim  S.  Eliachar 

listoric  Mill  Properties,  Inc. 
Bert  Paley 

IcGregor  Associates 
Kathleen  McGregor 

forthland  Investment  Corporation 
Robert  A.  Danziger 

lenjamin  Schore  Company 
Benjamin  Schore 

1  tanmar.  Inc. 
Stanley  W.  Snider 


Urban  Investment  &  Development 
Corporation 
R.K.  Umscheid 

Retail 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

CARTER  HAWLEY  HALE 
STORES,  INC. 
Philip  M.  Hawley 

Child  World,  Inc. 
Dennis  H.  Barron 

FILENE'S 
Michael  J.  Babcock 

Herman,  Inc. 
Bernard  A.  Herman 

*Hills  Department  Store*- 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

The  E.B.  Horn  Company 
Harry  Finn 

*Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Elliot  Stone 

Karten's  Jewelers 
Joel  Karten 

London  Harness  Company 
Murray  J.  Swindell 

NEIMAN-MARCUS 
William  D.  Roddy 

*  Purity  Supreme,  Inc. 
Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 

COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

ZAYRE  CORPORATION 

Maurice  Segall 

Science/Medical 

CHARLES  RIVER 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

*Compu-Chem  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Claude  L.  Buller 

DAMON  CORPORATION 
David  I.  Kosowsky 

HEALTH  PROGRAMS 
INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 
Dr.  Donald  B.  Giddon 

*J.  A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster,  Jr. 

Services 

American  Cleaning  Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  A.  Sullivan,  Jr. 

*Asquith  Corporation 
Laurence  L.  Asquith 
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*Victor  Grillo  &  Associates 
Victor  N.  Grillo 

Meyers  Parking,  Prudential  Center 
Garage 
Frank  New  comb 

Softwa re/ Info miation  Services 

CULLINET  SOFTWARE,  INC. 

John  J.  Cullinane 

EPSILONDATA 
MANAGEMENT,  INC. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 

Interactive  Data  Corporation 

John  Rutherfurd 

International  Data  Group 
Patrick  J.  McGovem 

*Software  International  Corporation 
Frank  Grj'walski 

Travel/Transportation 

Courier  Corporation 
Alden  French,  Jr. 

Federal  Express  Corporation 
Frederick  W  Smith 

Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 
Da\'id  Gans 

HERITAGE  TRAVEL,  INC. 
Donald  R.  Sohn 

*Lily  Truck  Leasing  Corporation 
John  A.  Simourian 

New  England  Lincoln-Mercury 
Dealers  Association 
J.R  LjTich 

THE  TRANS-LEASE  GROUP 
John  J.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Travel  Consultants  International 
Phoebe  L.  Giddon 

Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Stephen  J.  Sweeney 

EASTERN  GAS  &  FUEL 
ASSOCIATES 
William  J.  Pru>Ti 

New  England  Electric  System 
Paul  J.  Sullivan 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
COMPAN^^ 
Gerhard  M.  Freche 


=^-ef.':tiii 
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OULD  FREDERICK  LAW  OLMSTED 


HAVE  HAD  THE  HERITAGE  IN  MIND 


WHEN  HE  ENVISIONED  THE  PUBLIC  GARDEN? 


THIS  PERFECT  VENUE  HAS  AWAITED  THE 


PERFECT  RESIDENCE  FOR  WELL  OVER  A  CENTURY: 

THE  HERTFAGE  ON  THE  GARDEN. 

AN  ORIGINAL  OF  TIMELESS  ELEGANCE. 

FOR  INFORMATION,  CALL  266-2500. 

PI 

THE  HERITAGE 

ON  THE  GARDEN 
RESIDENTIAL  SALES  OFFICE:  17  ARLINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02116. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  generous  support 
of  the  following  foundations.  Their  grants  have  made  possible  a  variety  of 
programs  and  projects. 


The  Anthony  Advocate  Foundation 
The  Lassor  and  Fanny  Agoos 

Charity  Fund 
J.M.R.  Barker  Foundation 
The  Frank  M.  Barnard 

Foundation,  Inc.  N 

The  Barrington  Foundation,  Inc. 
Ida  S.  Barter  Trust  ^ 

The  Theodore  H.  Barth  Foundation 

(in  memory  of  W.  Latimer  Gray) 
Adelaide  Breed  Bayrd 

Foundation 
'  The  Frank  Stanley  Beveridge 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Charles  Sumner  Bird  Foundation 
^The  Boston  Foundation 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 
Company 

Alice  P.  Chase  Trust 
Arthur  F  Blanehard  Trust 
The  J.  Frederick  Brown 

Foundation 
Brookline  Youth  Concerts 

Awards  Committee 
Calvert  Trust 

Vhe  Cambridge  Foundation 
^Chiles  Foundation 
^The  Clowes  Fund,  Inc. 

Compton  Foundation,  Inc. 
V The  Charles  E.Culpeper 

Foundation,  Inc.  V 

^  Eleanor  Naylor  Dana  Charitable     >^ 
Trust 
Nancy  Sayles  Day  Foundation 
Demoulas  Foundation 
Dennis  Family  Foundation 
The  Frances  R.  Dewing 
Foundation 
'  Dillon  Fund 

'  Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 
Alice  Willard  Dorr  Foundation 
Eastman  Charitable  Foundation 
Eaton  Foundation 

The  Ellison  Foundation  \l 

^  The  Charles  Engelhard 
Foundation 


^ 


\ 


Harr\'  A.  &  Etta  Freedman 

Foundation 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 
Fribourg  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Fuller  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  George  F.  and  Sybil  H. 

Fuller  Foundation 
GenRad  Foundation 
Charles  &  Sara  Goldberg 

Charitable  Trust 
The  Xehemias  Gorin  Foundation 
The  Elizabeth  Grant  Trust 
The  William  and  Mary  Grave 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Grosberg  Family  Charity  Fund 
Henry  Homblower  Fund,  Inc. 
The  Hunt  Foundation 
The  Howard  Johnson  Foundation 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 
Lee  Family  Charitable 

Foundation 
June  Rockwell  Lew  Foundation, 

Inc. 
The  John  A.  and  Ruth  E.  Long 

Foundation 
The  Lovett  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Lowell  Institute 
James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation 
MacPherson  Fund,  Inc. 
Helen  &  Leo  Mayer  Charitable 

Trust 
The  McGraw-Hill  Foundation, 

Inc. 
Middlecott  Foundation 
Gerrish  H.  Milliken  Foundation 

(in  memory  of  Mrs.  George 

Putnam) 
William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 
Mu  Phi  Epsilon  Memorial 

Foundation 
The  Max  and  Sophie  Mydans 

Foundation 
Nichols  Foundation 
Edward  John  Noble  Foundation, 

Inc. 
The  Ohl  Fund,  Inc. 


Olivetti  Foundation 
Osceola  Foundation,  Inc. 
Paine  Charitable  Trust 
The  Palriwala  Foundation  of 

America  Trust 
Bessie  Pappas  Charitable 

Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Thomas  Anthony  Pappas 
Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
N  Amelia  Peabody  Foundation 
The  Harold  Whitworth  Pierce 

Charitable  Trust 
Olive  Higgins  Prouty  Foundation 
\*The  Frederick  W  Richmond 
V         Foundation,  Inc. 
^  Billy  Rose  Foundation,  Inc. 
^Richard  Saltonstall  Charitable 
Foundation 
Sasco  Foundation 
^HiVrhe  William  E.  and  Bertha  E.   *, 
Schrafft  Charitable  Trust  *" 

N  Miriam  Shaw  Fund 

George  and  Beatrice  Sherman 

Family  Charitable  Trust 
Sigma  Alpha  Iota  Philanthropies, 

Inc. 
Sandra  and  Richard  Silverman 

Individualized  Fund 
The  Seth  Sprague  Educational 

and  Charitable  Foundation 
Steams  Charitable  Trust 
^»»  The  Stoddard  Charitable  Trust 
The  Stone  Charitable 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Surdna  Foundation,  Inc. 
Gertrude  W.  and  Edward  M. 
Swartz  Charitable  Trust 
^  Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation 

Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Trust 
^^  The  Cornelius  A.  and  Muriel  P. 

Wood  Charity  Fund 
^  Wallace  Funds 
Anonymous  (2) 
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NATHANIEL  PULSIFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

Family  Ttustee  and  investment  Advisor 

27  North  Main  Street 

Ipswich  MA  01938 

617-356-3530 
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KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  those 
individuals  who  so  generously  responded  to  our 
fundraising  programs  during  the  past  season.  The  BSO 
received  over  6,000  Annual  Fund  contributions  between 
September  1, 1985  and  August  31, 1986.  These  gifts  are 
critical  in  helping  to  defray  our  operating  expenses,  so  that 
the  BSO's  musical  integrity  and  high  standards  of 
excellence  will  be  sustained.  Although  space  consider- 
ations limit  this  listing  to  Friends  who  donate  $100  or 
more,  we  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  to  each  and 
every  contributor. 


The  Higginson  Society 


Patrons 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  K.  Allen 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Rae  D.  Anderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Bakalar 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. P.  Barger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Anthony  Beal 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Bennink 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Ralph  Bradley 

Mr.  Nicholas  Brady 

Miss  Charlotte  Brayton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Brooke 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Callanan 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier 

Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 

Mr.  and  xMrs.  William  E.  Crofut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Ms.  Charlene  B.  Englehard 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Flanigan 


Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Giddings 

Mrs.  Femand  Gillet 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  Gund 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Halvorson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hargrove 

Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Eugene  Jones 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Kass 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Kaye 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Krupp 

Mr.  Phillip  Krupp 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Land 

Mrs.  Ellis  Little 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Charles  Marran 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

Mr.  Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller 

Mrs.  Lester  Morse 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 


Mr.  David  G.  Mugar 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Mrs.  Louville  Niles 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Paine 

Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millard  Pryor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  W.  Rabb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mr.  David  Rockefeller,  Sr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Mrs.  Anne  Cable  Rubenstein 

Mr.  Morris  A.  Schapiro 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Shapiro 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Stata 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Nicholas  Thorndike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  D.  Wellington 

Mrs.  John  J.  Wilson 
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Sponsors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Barnard,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harold  Bornstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Brandi 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Burdick 

Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Card 

Mrs.  Thomas  Clagett 

Mr.  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 

Mr.  Bertram  M.  Cohen 

Mrs.  Nat  Cole 

Mr.  Winthrop  Murray  Crane 

Mrs.  John  E.  Dawson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Fraser 


Mrs.  Dorothy  Fuller 

Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Hansel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.W.  Hiam 

Olley  Hoagland 

Mrs.  Ellen  0.  Jennings 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  King 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R  LaWare 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Miss  Grace  S.  Lockwood 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Moses, . 
Mrs.  Richard  C.  Paine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Putnam,  Ji 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Rennie 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  M.  Rohsem 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Rosse 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Davies  Soh 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hoyt  Stookey 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Storer 
Mrs.  David  Terwilliger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  A.  Wood 


Fellows 


Mr.  James  K.  Beranek 

Mrs.  W.  Walter  Boyd 

Mrs.  Florence  Chesterton-Norris 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  H.  Clapp  II 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Clark 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  H.  Clifford 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Mr.  John  R.  DeBruyn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Flynt,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  W.  Freed 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Avram  J.  Goldberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Greenleaf 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pliny  Jewell,  Jr. 


Ms.  Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Kutlowski 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Landay 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Latham,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Mrs.  Florence  P.  Lee 

Mrs.  Halfdan  Lee 

Mrs.  George  Lewis,  Sr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Millar 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  G.  Miller 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Palm 

Mr.  Christopher  A.  Pantaleoni 

Mrs.  Paul  Pigors 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Pingree 


Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  F.  Remingto 

Mrs.  Harry  Remis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  B.  Salke 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Saltonstall 

Mrs.  Wilbert  R.  Sanger 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Shufro 

Ms.  Mary  Hunting  Smith 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Snell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  S.  Stem 

Mr.  Stephen  Tilton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  0.  Wellman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.P.  Whiti 

Mr.  Sherman  M.  Wolf 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erwin  N.  Ziner 


Members 


Mrs.  Gordon  Abbott 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Miller  Abrams 

Miss  Barbara  Adams 

Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

Mrs.  Selma  B.  Ajami 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Alden 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Alden 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Allen 

Mrs.  Charles  Almy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Axelrod 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hazen  H.  Ayer 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  P.  Babson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Bailey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Bajakian 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Baker 
Mrs.  Norman  V  Ballou 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Devereux  Barker,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  B.  Barrus,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Beard 
Ms.  Cynthia  Berenson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Berger 
Mrs.  Caroline  Thayer  Bland 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  T.  Buros 


Ms.  Renee  Burrows 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Ms.  Virginia  Lee  Carroll 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Carver 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Chapmj 

Mr.  Charles  Christenson 

Mrs.  William  0.  Clark 

Mr.  H.  Todd  Cobey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Cole 

Ann  and  Marvin  Collier 

Mr.  Arthur  P.  Contas 
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[r.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Cooper 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Coven 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Crane,  Jr. 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Bigelow  Crocker 

[rs.  Marj'  H.  Crocker 

[r.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

[r.  and  Mrs  Eric  Cutler 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Tarrant  Cutler 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Dabney 

[iss  Amy  Davol 

[r.  Nathaniel  T.  Dexter 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Allen  F.  Dickennan 

[r.  and  Mrs.  James  Bruce  Duncan 

T.  Richard  W.  Dwight 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Freedom  Eaton,  Jr. 

[rs.  Otto  Eckstein 

[r.  and  Mrs.  William  Elfers 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Ellis,  Jr. 

[r.  Stephen  E.  Elmont  and 
Ms.  Linda  J.  Schwabe 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Emmet 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  M.  Endicott 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Eskandarian 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Farwell 

[rs.  Sewall  H.  Fessenden 

[rs.  John  G.  Fifield 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Weston  P.  Figgins 

[iss  Anna  E.  Finnerty 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  G.  Fisher 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Anthony  Fisher 

>r.  C.  Stephen  Foster 

>r.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Foster 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Gerhard  M.  Freche 

[r.  Kenneth  L.  Freed 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  T.  Freeman 

►r.  and  Mrs.  Orrie  M.  Friedman 

[rs.  Robert  G.  Fhiller 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Gerrity 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Gilbert 

'rs.  Lee  Day  Gillespie 

>.  and  Mrs.  John  Gilmartin 

T.  Harvey  Goldberg 

r.  and  Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 

r.  and  Mrs.  Jordan  L.  Golding 

n.  Joel  A.  Goldthwait 

r.  and  Mrs.  Mark  R.  Goldweitz 

r.  and  Mrs.  Saul  Goldweitz 

rs.  Sylvan  Goodman 

rs.  Harry  X.  Gorin 

r.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Grew 

r.  and  Mrs.  Harold  K.  Gross 

r.  and  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr. 

rs.  S.  Eliot  Guild 

rs.  Carl  W.  Haffenreffer 

r.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Hall,  Jr. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  HI 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Hangstefer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Hannah 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Ha\Ties 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Henderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Hergesheimer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Hiatt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ricard  R.  Higgins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Brainerd  Holmes 

Mr.  Carleton  A.  Holstrom 

Mr.  Harrison  Horblit 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  White  Howells 

Mr.  RajTuond  Howland,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Hubbard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Hunnewell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Jackson,  Jr. 

Mr.  Robert  F  Jasse 

Mr.  C.H.  Jenkins,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Morton  Jennings 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  W.  Johnson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howland  B.  Jones,  Jr. 

Mr.  Theodore  S.  Jones 

Rita  and  Stanley  H.  Kaplan 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Kasdon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Kaufmann 
Mr.  Mason  Klinck 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Kopans 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Kra\itz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kucharski 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  H.  Lacy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Lawrence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Lee 
Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbaeh 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  X.  Levin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ir\ang  Le^y 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Levy 
Mrs.  Emily  S.  Lewis 
Mrs.  Theodore  Libby 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Lombard 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caleb  Loring,  Jr. 
Miss  Diane  H.  Lupean 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Magee 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gael  Mahony 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Manice,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Irma  Mann 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  C.  Mathews 
Mrs.  Houghton  P.  Metcalf 
Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Millikin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  F.  Monosson 
Mrs.  Olney  S.  Morrill 
Mrs.  Garlan  Morse 
Mr.  Robert  M.  Morse 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  S.  Myers 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  B.  Nessel 


Mrs.  Hiroshi  H.  Xishino 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Xyquist 

Miss  Grace  Marshall  Otis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Da\'ies  Paine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Palmer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Phippen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  La  Croix  Phippen 

Mrs.  Hollis  Plimpton,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  R.  Pokross 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Pratt 

Mr.  and  xMrs.  Richard  Preston 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Prouty 

Peter  C.  And  Suzanne  L.  Read 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Rheault 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  J.  Ribakoff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Richards 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ex  Rodgers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Dr.  Jordan  S.  Ruboy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

Mr.  A.  Herbert  Sandwen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Saxe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Schmid 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Schmid 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  R.  Scott 

Mr.  Alan  H.  Scovell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

Mr.  Paul  Sheiber 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  V.  Sidell 

Dr.  A.  Martin  Simensen 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Sinclair 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  S.  Slater 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey  P.  Somers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  K.  Spring 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Stare 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ezra  F.  Stevens 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  E.  Stone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henr\'  S.  Stone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  W  Storey 

Mrs.  Patricia  Hansen  Strang 

Mrs.  John  Sylvester 

Mrs.  Rudolf  L.  Talbot 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Taylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  0.  Taylor  U 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  H.  Teplow 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thomdike 

Mrs.  R.  Amor>'  Thomdike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  K.  Thomdike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Tichnor 

Mr.  John  Tillinghast 

Dr.  Hilde  J  Tillman 

Mrs.  Richard  F.  Treadway 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Ulfelder 
Mrs.  Abbott  Payson  Usher 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Valentine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  H.  Vernon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Voisin 
Mrs.  Rowland  Walter 
Mr.  Lloyd  B.  Waring 
Mrs.  Roland  von  Weber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Weber 


Mrs.  P.  Carrington  Weems 
Mrs.  Patricia  Weinstein 
Mrs.  James  0.  Welch 
Mrs.  Barrett  Wendell,  Jr. 
Miss  Barbara  West 
Mrs.  George  Macy  Wheeler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  C.  Wheeler 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W  White 


Mr  Robert  W.  White 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Burke  Wilkinsor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Williams 

Mrs.  Shepard  F.  Williams 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Keith  G.  Willoughl 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  J.  Winstanh 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  A.  Wisemar 


Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Friends 

$600 -$1,249 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Abel 

Mrs.  William  M.  Adams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Aldrich 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Anderson 

Mrs.  Elsie  J.  Apthorp 

Miss  Anahid  Barmakian 

Mrs.  David  W.  Bernstein 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Bingham 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Bird  III 

Mr.  Peter  M.  Black 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Bremner 

Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Bright 

Mr.  Bartol  Brinkler 

Mrs.  Donald  L.  Brown 

Mrs.  Lester  A.  Browne 

Mrs.  Barbara  S.  Chase 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Child 

Ms.  Nancy  Claflin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Cleary 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Colbum 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Coughlin,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  C.  d'Autremont 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  T.  Daignault 

Mrs.  Ernest  B.  Dane,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  I.  Defriez 

Ms.  Phyllis  Dohanian 

Mrs.  Malcolm  Donald 

Bemice  B.  Erkelens 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geoffrey  Famum 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  S.  Feinberg 

Mrs.  G.  Peabody  Gardner 

Mr.  George  P.  Gardner,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan 

Mrs.  Charles  D.  Gowing 

Mrs.  Stephen  W.  Grant 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  R.  Grimes 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  F.  Hale 

Mrs.  N.  Penrose  Hallowell,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Hammer 

Mr.  William  R.  Harris 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bayard  Henry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  P.  Higgins 

Mr.  Gilbert  H.  Hood,  Jr. 

Mrs.  David  H.  Howie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hunnewell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Kaplan 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Kass 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Coming  Kenly,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  N.  Krebs 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selwyn  A.  Kudisch 

Mr.  Emmanuel  Kurland 

Mrs.  F.  Danby  Lackey 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Ladd 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Harris  Livens 

Mrs.  George  H.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Malpass,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Satoru  Masamune 

Vice  Admiral  and  Mrs.  John  L.  McCrea 

Mrs.  George  G.  Monks,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Walter  E.  Morgan,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Moseley  HI 

Mrs.  James  T.  Mountz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  F.  Murphy,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harris  J.  Nelson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  O'Connor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  T.  O'Rourke 

Mrs.  Andrew  Oliver 

Mrs.  George  Olmsted 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Ott 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  S.  Parker 

Miss  Katharine  E.  Peirce 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Peretz 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Perkins 

Mr.  Anthony  Piatt  and  Ms.  Nancy  G( 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Preston 

Mrs.  Fairfield  E.  Raymond 

Mrs.  Jane  Cabot  Reid 

Mr.  J.  Hampden  Robb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Horatio  Rogers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  A.  Saunders 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Scott  H 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Shane 

Mrs.  William  B.  Snow 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Snyder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lamar  Soutter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Spiker 

Ms.  Joy  Ivey  St.  John 

Mrs.  Thornton  Steams 

Mrs.  Harry  F.  Stimpson,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Swiniarski 

Edith  Talbot  Estate 

Mrs.  John  L  Taylor 

Mrs.  Thomas  Taylor 

Ms.  Dorothy  Terrell 

Mrs.  Victoria  D.  Wang 

Mr.  Alexander  W.  Watson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Weinstein 

Matthew  and  Sarah  Weisman 

Mr.  and  Mp.  John  P.  Weitzel 

Mr.  John  M.  Wells 

Mrs.  Dorothy  P.  Wheatland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Wheeler 

Mrs.  Florence  T.  Whitney 

Mrs.  Frederic  P.  Worthen 

Mrs.  Vincent  C.  Ziegler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Zildjian 


Friends 

$300 -$599 


Mrs.  Herbert  Abrams 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Allen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Amory 
Mrs.  L.  Hathaway  Amsbary 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Andrews 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  P.  Atwood 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Axelrod 
Mrs.  Richard  H.  Baer 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  E.  Barton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Beale 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  C.  Bemis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Bemis 
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Ir.  and  Mrs.  W.  Bentinck-Smith 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Beraat 

Irs.  Edward  J.  Bertozzi,  Jr. 

Irs.  Henriette  P.  Binswanger 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  George  Blagden 

Irs.  George  K.  Boday,  Jr. 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Bodman 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Henry  K.  Bramhall,  Jr. 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Jan  Brandin 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Brewer,  Jr. 

Ir.  E.  Burton  Brown 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Pierce  B.  Browne 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey  Budge 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Burlingame 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Cabot 

Irs.  Gregory  Camp 

[r.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Carter 

[r.  George  A.  Chamberlain  III 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  M.  Chapin 

tr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Cheever 

[rs.  Edward  D.  Churchill 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Putnam  Cilley 

[rs.  William  H.  Claflin,  Sr. 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Clark,  Jr. 

ir.  James  Russell  Clarke,  Jr. 

{t.  F.  Douglas  Cochrane 

/r.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Colby  III 

«T.  and  Mrs.  Loring  W.  Coleman 
;  !rs.  Arthur  L.  Collier 
.ir.  and  Mrs.  Oilman  W.  Conant 
J ;«.  Kenneth  J.  Conant 
:  kr.  Johns  H.  Congdon 
;  r.  Victor  Constantier 
'.  r.  Mark  H.  Cooley 
'.  T.  Robert  E.  Corriveau 
;  r.  Robert  Costello 

r.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  P.  Couch 
]«ir.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Crocker 
Is.  Shirley  Curtis 
1  .r.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Cushman 

r.  John  M.  Dacey 
]  r.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Darling 
]  rs.  Clarence  A.  Dauber 
1  re.  Preston  Davis,  Jr. 
I  r.  and  Mrs.  Roman  W  Desanctis 
I  re.  F.  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 
r.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Devens 
r.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Dickison 
I  iss  Sally  Dodge 
J  re.  Sarah  C.  Doering 
J  r.  G.  Lincoln  Dow,  Jr. 
J  r.  and  Mrs.  John  Otis  Drew 
J  r.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  DriscoU,  Jr. 
?  r.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Mason  Dubois 
J  r.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Edgerly 
J  r.  and  Mrs.  Walter  D.  Edmonds 
?  r.  and  Mrs.  William  P  Ellison 

J  r.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  W.  Endee 

J  ary  and  Joel  Englander 

J  r.  and  Mrs.  Archie  Epps 
'•}  r.  and  Mrs.  Jarvis  Farley 
i>  r.  Mark  Feeney 

>  r.  and  Mrs.  Steven  S.  Feinberg 
jl  •.  Merrill  Feldman 

'^  r.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Fibiger 

t  •.  Harvey  V.  Fineberg  and  Dr.  Mary  E.  Wilson 

1^  r.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Fisher 

1^  re.  Donald  B.  Fleming 


Miss  Elaine  Foster 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sumner  J.  Foster 

Mr.  David  Frankel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.V.  French 

Mr.  Stefan  M.  Freudenberger 

Ms.  Barbara  A.  Fulham 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Oal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Oalanes 

Mrs.  Charles  Mac  K.  Ganson 

Mrs.  Robert  H.  Gardiner 

Miss  Eleanor  Garfield 

Mrs.  Sterling  Garrard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Gerry 

Prof.  Armando  Ghitalla 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Ohublikian 

Mr.  Steve  Gilbert 

Mr.  Steven  Ginsberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Giuffrida 

Mr.  Arthur  S.  Goldberg 

Mr.  Malcom  H.  Goodman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Gray 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mortimer  S.  Oreenberg 

Mrs.  M.  Thompson  Greene 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Greenfield 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Gustin,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Haber 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Haffenreffer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Hall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Hardt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baron  M.  Hartley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Haupt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Hayden 

Mrs.  Harold  L.  Hazen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noah  T.  Herdon 

Mr.  Robert  Herrron 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Hickey 

Mrs.  Emmy  D.  Hilsinger 

Mr.  James  0.  Hinkle,  Jr. 

Mr.  Raymond  Hirsehkop 

Mr.  John  Hitchcock,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waldo  H.  Holcombe 

Mr.  Gordon  Holmes,  Jr. 

Ms.  Emily  C.  Hood 

Mr.  Stanwood  C.  Hooper 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  K.  Hoyt 

Dr.  Richard  F.  Hoyt,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Hollis  Hunnewell 

Mr.  William  P.  Hunnewell 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Hybels 

Mr.  Martin  L.  Jack 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Jackson 

Mrs.  Paul  M.  Jacobs 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Jameson 

Mr.  Frederick  Johnson 

Mrs.  H.  Alden  Johnson,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Peter  Jorgensen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Kalajian 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Kallis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  M.  Katz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bartow  Kelly 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Kennard 

Mrs.  Prescott  L.  Kettell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Kimball 

Mrs.  Hatsy  Kniffin 

Miss  Rosamond  Lamb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gene  Landy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Langlois 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lathrop 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Latta 

Mr.  Frederick  M.  Lawton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  S.  Lee 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lee 

Mr.  Alan  L.  Lefkowitz 

Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 

Mrs.  Tudor  Leland 

Mr.  Richard  Leventhal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Ley 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Elia  Lipton 

Mr.  Graham  Atwell  Long 

Mrs.  K.  Ramsey  Ludlow 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lyman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  MacNeill 

Mrs.  Ann  Sawyer  Manners 

Mr.  Paul  McGonigle 

Miss  Ada  V.  Mcintosh 

Mrs.  David  S.  McLellan 

Mrs.  Patricia  McLeod 

Mrs.  F.  Gilbert  McNamara 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  McWilliams 

Mrs.  Roy  R.  Merchant,  Jr. 

Miss  Karen  Metcalf 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  F.  Meyer 

Mrs.  George  H.  Milton 

Mr.  Paul  M.  Montrone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Morgan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  Momingstar 

Mrs.  Stephen  yC.  Morris 

Mrs.  Alan  R.  Morse,  Sr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Moulton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Nelson 

Mrs.  John  S.  Nesbit 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  C.  Newell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  L.  Nichols 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  P.  Nordblom 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Nutt 

Miss  Mary-Catherine  O'Neill 

Mr.  James  Orr 

Miss  Esther  E.  Osgood 

Mr.  Gary  M.  Palter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Paresky 

Miss  Harriet  F.  Parker 

Mrs.  Martha  Patrick 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Oglesby  Paul 

Mrs.  Marion  Peirson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Peters 

Mr.  C.  Marvin  Pickett,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  M.  Pistorino 

Mr.  Russell  E.  Planitzer 

Dr.  Michael  C.J.  Putnam 

John  and  Lorraine  Re 

Mrs.  Eugene  E.  Record 

Mrs.  Gordon  S.  Reid 

Mr.  William  J  Reilly,  Jr. 

Ms.  Carol  Ann  Rennie 

Mr.  Walter  J  Riley  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  J.  Sargeant 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gary  L.  Saunders 

Mr.  John  H.  Saxe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Seaver 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  H.  Shapiro 

Mrs.  Francis  G.  Shaw 

Mr.  Ronald  E.  Sherman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Siegfried 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Sleeper 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Smith 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  J.  Smith 

Mrs.  Eliot  Snider 

Mr.  Paul  Snider 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Solomon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spaulding 

Mrs.  Josiah  A.  Spaulding 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  Sprague 

Mrs.  George  R.  Spraque 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Squire 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  Squire 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  St.  Goar 

Miss  Anna  B.  Steams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maximilian  Steinmann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliot  M.  Surkin 


Dr.  Elizabeth  Taber-Pierce 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  A.  Tenbrook 

Mrs.  Alfred  Thomas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aubrey  Tobey 

Mrs.  Stirling  Tomkins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Vawter 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Walcott 

Mrs.  Harold  Wald 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Wallace 

Mr.  Milton  Ward 

Mrs.  Phyllis  Waite  Watkins 

Mrs.  Philip  S.  Weld 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Wengren 


Dr.  Conrad  Wesselhoeft,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  West 

Mrs.  Edith  G.  Weyerhaeuser 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Wheatland 

Mrs.  Betty  Wheeler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  N.  Wilder 

Mr.  John  P  Wilkins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  J  Wilson 

Mrs.  John  Winchester 

Mrs.  Margaret  Winslow 

Ms.  Mary  Wolfson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Woolaey,  Jr. 

Mr.  John  G.  Wragg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wylde 


Friends 

$100  - $299 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  V.  Abrams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  G.  Abramson 

Mr.  Robert  Ackart 

Mrs.  Alfred  A.  Adams 

Mr.  Frank  Adams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Adams 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Adams,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Adams 

Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

Mr.  Edward  Addison 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Adelson 

Mrs.  Seth  M.  Agnew 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  Agranat 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Akers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Alberty 

Ms.  Elizabeth  Alden 

Mrs.  Peter  AJderwick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  D.  Allen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Allen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Allison 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Alt 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  F.  Althausen 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Altman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  F.  Ames 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Anastos 

Mr.  Bruce  C.  Anderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  A.  Anderson 

Mr.  David  Anderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Anderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Anderson,  Jr. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Anderson,  Jr. 

Mr.  Kurt  Anderson 

Ms.  Jill  Angel 

Mother  Anne  Marie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Anthony  II 

Ms.  Ceclia  Anzuoni 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  E.  Applegate 

Mr.  Abraham  Arnold  Appleman 

Mrs.  Horace  L.  Arnold 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Aucoin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Auerbaeh 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Axelrod 

Lloyd  Axelrod,  M.D. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Axten 

Mr.  James  C.  Ayer 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Babcoek 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Babson 

Mrs.  Channing  Bacall,  Jr. 


Mr.  Richard  Baccari 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horatio  W.  Bacon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W  Benjamin  Bacon 

Mrs.  Aaron  M.  Bagg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Bailey 

Mrs.  Cordelia  C.  Bailey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  C.  Bailey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Bailey 

Ms.  Carol  Baker 

Ms.  Elizabeth  A.  Baker 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Baker,  Jr. 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Baldi 

Mrs.  H.  Starr  Ballou 

Mrs.  John  Ballou 

Mr.  Joseph  S.  Banks 

Ms.  Nancy  Banus 

Mr.  Louis  Barber 

Mrs.  Bishop  Bargate 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Clifford  Barger 

Ms.  Elizabeth  Bai;jak 

Mr.  Stephen  Barker 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Barker 

Mr.  Steven  G.  Barkus 

Mr.  and  Mrs..  John  M.  Bamaby 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brewster  Barnard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Barnes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  Barnes 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Barrett 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Barrie 

Mr.  Clarence  R.  Barrington 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  A.  Barron 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  E.  Barstow 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  K.  Bartlett 

Mrs.  Randolph  P.  Barton 

Mrs.  Georgia  K.  Basbanes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  I.  Baseman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Bastille 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Bate 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Bates 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Battit 

Mr.  Boyden  C.  Batty 

Mrs.  Paul  F.  Bauder 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Bauer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Baumoel 

Mrs.  Philip  C.  Beals 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Beatley 

Miss  Anne  Beauchemin 

Dr.  James  Becker  and  Ms.  Marv  Amanda  Dew 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  D.  Becker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  C.  Bedford 

Mrs.  Marcus  G.  Beebe 

Mr.  Martin  Begien 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn  Behringer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  William  Bell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Bell 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Robert  Bellows 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Gregg  Bemis 

Mr.  A.  E.  Benfield 

Drs.  Doris  and  Warren  Bennett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  L.  Bennett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Bennett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Bennett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norbert  Benotti 

Mr.  Lawrence  I.  Berenson 

Mr.  Marshall  Berger 

Mr.  Max  Berger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Berger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Berger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  D.  Bergman 

Mr.  Harold  Berk 

Mr.  Gerald  A.  Berlin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Berman 

Mr.  William  I.  Bemell 

Bernard  and  Harriet  Bernstein 

Mr.  George  Berry 

Mr.  Gus  Bevona 

Mr.  Ben  Beyea 

Mr.  and  ]^rs.  Philip  W  Bianchi 

Mrs.  V  Stoddard  Bigelow 

The  Bigony  Family 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan  Birger 

John  and  Eveh-n  Bishop 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Bishop 

Mrs.  Eva  F.  Bitsberger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Angus  C.  Black.  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Blackett 

Mr.  Terrence  Blaine 

Mrs.  Polly  F.  Blakeley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Blakelock 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  B.  Blancke 

Michael  and  Diane  Blau 

Mrs.  Molly  Bleasdale 

Miss  Margaret  Blethen 

Dr.  Pengwj-nne  P.  Ble\'ins 

Mrs.  Henrj'  M.  Bliss 

Mr.  Donald  M.  Bloch 
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VIr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  W  Blodgett 

tf  r.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  Bloom 

tfr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Bloom 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred  Bloomberg 

At.  Maxwell  Blum 

Ars.  Foster  Boardman 

Ars.  John  T.  Boatwright 

drs.  Constantin  R.  Boden 

As.  Arlene  L.  Bodge 

At.  RajTnond  A.  Boffa 

'olonel  Ernestine  H.  Bolduc 

udge  Charles  S.  Bolster 

Ir.  Kenyon  Bolton 

Is.  Dorella  L.  Bond 

Irs.  Edward  L.  Bond 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  L.  Bondy,  Jr. 

Irs.  Leonce  Bonnecaze 

Irs.  Nancy  Boote 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  I.  MacAllister  Booth 

Irs.  Vincent  V.  R.  Booth 

Ir.  Jeffrey  Borenstein 

Irs.  Dirck  T.  B.  Bom 

Ir.  Morris  B.  Bomstein 

Irs.  Henry  S.  Bothfeld 

Is.  Kathy  Bower 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Bowersoek 

Irs.  Elias  Boyce 

Irs.  James  C.  Boyd 

Irs.  John  W.Boyd 

)r.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Boyd 

Jr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Boyt,  Jr. 

•Ir.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Brack 

Irs.  Robert  F.  Bradford 

Irs.  Barbara  G.  Bradley 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Bradley 

Ir.  Lee  C.  Bradley  III 

Ir.  Morton  Bradley 

Irs.  Lawrence  D.  Bragg,  Jr. 

Ir.  John  Bravos 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  Brayton 

Irs.  J.  Dante  Brebbia 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Brech 

[r.  Donald  D.  Breed 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Breed 

•r.  and  Mrs.  H.  Scott  Breen 

[rs.  William  C.  Brengle 

ir.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Brennan 

.r.  John  J.  Bresnahan 

.T.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Brewster 

^rs.  K.  Peabody  Brewster 
.  >.  and  Mrs.  Karl  L.  Briel 
>  >.  and  Mrs.  J.  Ralph  Brimmer 
'  T.  and  Mrs.  Austin  Broadhurst 

-T.  Alan  J.  Brody 

.re.  Adrian  Broggini 

>.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Bromell 

r.  and  Mrs.  David  C.  Brooks 

r.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Brooks 

r  Henry  G.  Brooks 

r.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Brooks 

r.  Samuel  M.  Brooks 

r  William  C.  Brooks 

s.  Carol  Brown 

r.  and  Mrs.  David  W  Brown 

s.  Deborah  B.  Brown 

■  rs.  Fletcher  Brown 

■  T.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  B.  Brown,  Jr. 
•  8.  Janet  Brown 


Hon.  and  Mrs.  Matthew  Brown 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Brown 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Vance  Brown 
Dr.  William  J.  Brown 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Bruck 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Brush 
Mrs.  Marcus  K.  Bryan 
Arnold  R.  and  Maxine  B.  Buckman 
The  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Buckley 
Ms.  Beatrice  A.  Budron 
Mrs.  Nathan  Bugbee 
Mrs.  Ann  Burack 
Mrs.  Sylvia  K.  Burack 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan  J.  Burgess 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Burley 
Ms.  Betsy  Bum 
Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Bumes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  Bun- 
Mr.  Rodman  C.  Burr 
Mrs.  Walter  Swan  Burrage 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  R  Burroughs 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Butterworth 
Mrs.  Joan  J.  Byrd 
Mrs.  Dorothy  S.  Cabot 
Mrs.  John  Moors  Cabot 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  E.  Cadwgan 
Mrs.  Ida  Brown  Cahan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Cain 
Mr.  Ralph  Campagna 
Dr.  Charlotte  C.  Campbell 
Miss  Hannah  C.  Campbell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Cane 
Mr.  Leon  M.  Cangiano,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Cannon 
Mr.  R.  M.  Caravati 
Mr.  Joseph  R  Carey 
Ms.  Margaret  Carey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Peter  Carey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  H.  Carls 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Carlyn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Camell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  G.  Can- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Carye 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  D.  Casey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  G.  Casty 
Mr.  John  A.  Cataldo 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Cate,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Ephron  Catlin 
Ms.  Susan  Cervassi 
Mrs.  George  C.  Chamberlain 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Chamberlain 
Mr.  Alfred  D.  Chandler,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Doris  P.  Chandler 
Mr.  Robert  Ross  Chapin 
Mrs.  Maureen  D.  Chapman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  J.  Charles,  Jr. 
L.  Robert  Charles 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  H.  Chase 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Chatfield 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Chatkis 
Mr.  David  Cheever  III 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Sargent  Cheever 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  N.  Cheever 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Levon  Chertavian 
Mrs.  Aaron  P.  Cheskis 
Ms.  Dorothy  L.  Chipman 
Mr.  Vincent  Chisholm 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Y.  Chittick 


Mrs.  Frank  S.  Christian 

Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Church 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Cioffari 

Mr.  Roger  E.  Clapp 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  D.  Clark 

Mr.  Kerry  Clark 

Miss  Margaret  G.  Clark 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  W.  Clark 

Mr.  Victor  F.  Clark 

Ms.  Elizabeth  Clarke 

Mr.  Gordon  H.  Clem 

Mrs.  Robert  Clemence 

Mr.  Dennis  Ciemente 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Cleveland 

Mr.  James  J.  Clifford 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Clifton 

Mrs.  S.H.M.  Clinton 

Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Coates,  Jr. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Cobum 

Miss  Mary  M.  Cochran 

Mr.  Russell  S.  Codman,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Coffey 

Mrs.  Winthrop  B.  Coffin,  Jr. 

Ms.  Laura  Coghill 

Abraham  B.  and  Marilyn  K.  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bertram  M.  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Cohen 

Mr.  Daniel  C.  Cohn  and  Ms.  Donna  Tesiero 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell  Cohn 

Mr.  Carlton  Colbum 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  M.  Cole 

Mr.  William  A.  Coles 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Collins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Collis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  G.  Colt 

Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Comey 

Ms.  Elizabeth  B.  Conant 

Ms.  Nancy  Concannon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  F.  Condon,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  T.  Conlan 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Connolly 

Mr.  Woolsey  Conover 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Constable 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Cook 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Cooke 

Dr.  Catherine  Coolidge 

Mr.  William  Coolidge 

Mrs.  Janet  R.  Cooper 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  S.  Cooper 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  J.  Copellman 

Mrs.  William  Corbett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  G.  Cornell 

Mr.  Chester  A.  Comey,  Jr. 

Miss  Dorothy  A.  Cornish 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Cornish 

Robert  and  Joyce  Corrigan 

Mr.  James  P.  Costello 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clare  M.  Cotton 

Miss  Sarah  Thorn  Couch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Covert 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Cowden  III 

Mrs.  Andrew  H.  Cox 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Coyne 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Craig 

Mrs.  Stephen  H.  Crandall 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Creeden 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Creighton,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  Crocker 
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Mrs.  Douglas  Crocker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Q.  Crocker 

Mrs.  U.  Haskell  Crocker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  C.  Crockett 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Crone 

Miss  Lianne  M.  Cronin 

Dr.  M.J.  Crooks 

Mrs.  Harry  King  Cross 

Mr.  Paul  M.  Crowe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Crowell 

Mr.  Peter  T.  Crudele 

Mrs.  Alva  Cuddeback 

Mrs.  Alan  Cunningham 

Mrs.  James  H.  Currens 

Mr.  John  W.  Curtis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Cusack 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardner  Cushman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Cutler 

Mrs.  Richard  M.  Cutler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Daly 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Dana 

Mrs.  Philip  J.  Darlington,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Darrell 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Dashefsky 

Mr.  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Davis  II 

Mrs.  Holbrook  R.  Davis 

Rev.  Russell  H.  Davis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  W.  Davis 

Mrs.  Freeman  I.  Davison,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Davol 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubert  De  Lacvivier 

Mr.  Gerry  Debiasi 

Dr.  James  Bond  Dealy,  Jr. 

Mr.  George  H.  Dean 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Deegan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Dehlmel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  R.  Deland 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  A.  Delellis 

Mrs.  Helen  S.  Demaree 

Mrs.  William  T.  Demmler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  T.  Dennison 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Casimir  De  Rham 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Derouin 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Dickinson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brenton  H.  Dickson  III 

Mrs.  H.C.  Dienst 

Mrs.  Dominic  P.  DiMaggio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Dober 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Doctoroff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  W.  Dodge 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Doggett,  Jr. 

Ms.  Elizabeth  Dohanian 

Mr.  Kevin  L.  Dolan  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Dole 

Mrs.  Donald  P.  Donaldson 

Mr.  Philip  Donham 

Miss  Catharine-Mary  Donovan 

Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Doran 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  C.  Dom 

Ms.  Barbara  Dorr 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  Dougherty 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Douglas,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeremy  F.  Douglass 

Mrs.  Phyllis  G.  Downing 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Downing 

Mrs.  Emerson  H.  Drake 

Mr.  William  R.  Driver 

Ms.  Susan  F  Drogin 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Drowne 

Mr.  Edward  Dubilo 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Duflfly 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Edward  P.  Duffy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Duffy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Duggan 

Mrs.  Panos  S.  Dukakis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  C.  Dumaine 

Miss  Marjoie  H.  Dunham 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Dunn,  Jr. 

Mr.  James  M.  Dunn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Dunn 

Mr.  Michael  Dunne 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Dwinell 

Ms.  Marjorie  C.  Dyer 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  Eames 

Mrs.  Charles  C.  Eaton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goetz  B.  Eaton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  F  Eaton,  Jr. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Eaton 

Ms.  Betty  Eberhart 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Edmonds,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Edsall 

Mrs.  Eleanor  B.  Edwards 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Egdahl 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Eisenberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Eisenberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Eklund,  Jr. 

Chipman  and  Claire  Ela 

Virginia  and  Jacques  Eldin 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Eliopoulos 

Miss  Mary  C.  Eliot 

Mrs.  Phyllis  S.  Eliot 

Mrs.  Carol  Elledge 

Ms.  Louise  K.  EUias 

Prof.  John  F.  Elliott 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Ellis,  Jr. 

Mildred  E.  Ellis  Estate 

Mrs.  H.  Bigelow  Emerson 

Mrs.  John  Emery 

Mrs.  A.  Bradlee  Emmons 

Gary  Epler 

Ms.  Ann  Epstein 

Ms.  Martha  A.  Erickson 

Mr.  Hans  H.  Estin 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eli  Etscovitz 

Mr.  John  P.  Eustis  II 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  J.  Evans 

Mr.  Richard  Faber 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Fagelman 

Dr.  and  Mrs  Charles  A.  Fager 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alastair  Fairbaim 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  W.  Falby 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  G.  Fallon 

Dr.  Raymond  Farmer 

Pauline  and  Ralph  Famham 

Mr.  G.  Farrell,  Jr. 

Mr.  Paul  Farris 

Mr.  Anthony  Faunce 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gardner  Fay 

Miriam  A.  Feinberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Feldman 

Mr.  Hyman  S.  Feldman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Feldman 

Ms.  Charlotte  Fellman 

Ms.  Elaine  Felsher 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Manuel  Fenollasa 

Mr.  John  A.  Ferguson 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Justino  Femandes 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  G.  Ferris,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gaffney  J.  Feskoe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  R.  Fidler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  W.  Fields 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Fields 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Fields 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Finard 

Dr.  Albert  Finck 

Miss  Elio  Ruth  Fine 

Mr.  Gerhard  Finkenbeiner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Fishman 

Miss  Janet  P.  Fitch 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Fitzgerald 

Mrs.  Thomas  Fitzgerald 

Harrison  A.  Fitzpatrick 

Mr.  Miles  Flanders 

Ms.  Marcia  G.  Fleishman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  T.  Flynn 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Flynn 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winston  E.  Flynn 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Foley 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Judah  Folkman 

Dr.  Forrest  Foor 

Mr.  and  i*Irs.  Elliot  Forbes 

Mr.  F.  Murray  Forbes,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Donald  Forte 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orville  W.  Forte,  Jr. 

Mr.  Alden  T.  Foster 

Mrs.  Raymond  C.  Foster,  Jr. 

Ms.  Carol  E.  Fountain 

Mr.  Alvan  B.  Fox 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  H.  Fox 

Mrs.  Marie  H.  Fox 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Francis 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  B.  Frankel 

Mrs.  Lorraine  T.  Frankel 

Mr.  Benjamin  Franklin 

Mr.  J.  Thomas  Franklin 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Franklin 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Stone  Freedberg 

Mr.  Alan  E.  Freedman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Freedman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maynard  Freedman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  G.  Freeman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Freeman 

Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Freeman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Freeman 

Mrs.  William  R.  Freeman 

Miss  Helen  C.  French 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  French 

Mrs.  Stanley  G.  French 

Mrs.  George  R.  Frick 

Mr.  Barrj'  L.  Friedman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emanuel  A.  Friedman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Fromm 

Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Frothingham 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Fuld 

Mrs.  F.  Kidder  Fuller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Fuller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  Funkhouser 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Gable 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Gaensler 

Mr.  Paul  Gagnon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sumner  Gainsborg 

Mrs.  Charles  T.  Gallagher 

Mr.  Richard  Gallant 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Galligan 
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For  more  complete  information  on  Nuveen  Tax-Exempt  Unit  Trusts,  including  charges 
and  expenses,  call  your  broker  or  adviser  for  a  prospectus.  Read  it  carefully  before  you 
invest  or  send  money  Or  call  800-221-4276.  (In  New  York  State,  call  212-208-2350.) 
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John  Nuveen  &  Co.  Incorporated 
Investment  Bankers 
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Carleton-Willard  Village  is 
an  exceptional  continuing 
care  retirement  community. 
Gracious  independent  living 
accommodations  and  fully 
licensed,  long-term  health 
care  facilities  exist  in  a 
traditional  New  England 
environment. 

CARLETON-WILLARD  VILLAGE 

100  Old  Billerica  Rd. 
Bedford,  MA  01730 
(617)  275-8700 

Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard 
Homes,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  corporation 


;rs.  William  A.  Gallup 

T.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Ganiek 

ir.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  S.  Ganz 

;r.  and  Mrs.  James  J.  Gapstur 

re.  Vincent  Gardiner 

r.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Hale  Gardner 

r.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  Gardner 

T.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 

r  William  Gardner 

:r.  William  E.  Garfield 

.r.  and  Mrs.  Peter  T.  Gargas 

T.  and  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Garland 

r.  and  Mrs.  Conrad  Gassner 

T.  Norman  Gautreau 

>.  Albert  Gayzagian 

rs.  Florence  Gerren 

abbi  Everett  Gendler 

is.  Susan  Gerhardt 

[r.  Irwin  C.  Gerson 

[rs.  Sumner  M.  Gerstein 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Gesmer 

(s.  Ann  K.  Ghublikian 

[iss  Alice  F.  Gibbons 

ir.  Joel  Gibbs 

Irs.  John  A.  GifFord 

In  Nelson  Gifford 

[rs.  Carl  J  Gilbert 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Paul  B.  Gilbert 

[rs.  Seaver  Gilcreast 

(r.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Gildea 

[rs.  Howard  F.  Gillette 

[r.  Leonard  Gilman 

Irs.  William  Edward  Ginsburg 

:abbi  Albert  Ginsburgh 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Glasser 

rof.  Robert  R.  Glauber 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  C.  Henry  Glovsky 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Godfrey 

Is.  Margaretta  M.  Godley 

Ir.  Alan  R.  Goff 

Irs.  Harvey  B.  Gold 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Goldman 

Is.  Claire  Goldman 

Ir.  Macey  J.  Goldman 

Ion.  Morris  Goldman 

»r.  Philip  L.  Goldsmith 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Goldstein 

Ir.  Frederick  Goldstein 

Is.  Mao'T.  Goldthwaite 

Is.  Jane  Goranitis 

•r.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Gorbach 

Irs.  Doris  S.  Gordon 

ir.  and  Mrs.  Hubert  F.  Gordon 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Gore 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Gorham 

ames  and  Judith  Gorin 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  C.  Lane  Goss 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Gottlieb 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  David  F.  Gould 

Irs.  Alice  Course 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Grant 

Is.  Margaret  Grant 

Irs.  Harriet  L.  Gratwick 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  E.  Brainard  Graves 

Ir.  Frank  Grabes 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Gray 

!r.  William  C.  Gray 

Ir  and  Mrs.  Alan  Green 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  H.  Green 

Mr.  Milton  G.  Green 

Nancy  Ryan  Greenberg 

Ms.  RosljTi  Greenwald 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  B.  Greer 

Mr.  Chandler  Gregg 

Mrs.  Hugh  Gregg 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  Gregg 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Gregory  HI 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Gregory 

Ms.  Frances  Groh 

Mrs.  Julius  Grossman 

Mr.  Maurice  Grossman 

Mr.  Michael  Grossman 

Mr.  Mike  Grossman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  S.  Grossman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Growdon 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fritz  Gninebaum 

Mr.  John  Guillemont 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Gunderson 

Mr.  David  A.  Guterman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Haas 

Mr.  Seiji  Haba 

Mr.  Ernest  M.  Hadda 

Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Haddock 

Mrs.  Fredrick  Haffenreffer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesley  M.  Hague 

Mr.  Eric  H.  Haight 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Haime 

Barbara  Anne  Hajjar,  M.D. 

Ms.  Susan  M.  Halby 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Alan  M.  Hale 

Mrs.  Edward  E.Hale 

Miss  Frances  Hale 

Mrs.  Martin  M.  Hale 

Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Hale,  Jr. 

Ms.  Susan  Halligan 

Mrs.  Robert  H.  Hallowell,  Jr. 

Mr.  Michael  A.  Halperson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osborne  Halsted 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Hamann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hambright 

Mr.  David  H.  Hamilton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Hamilton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Hamlin 

Sylvia  and  Roy  Hammer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  M.  Hanauer 

Dr.  Evelyn  Handler 

Ms.  Ann  Louise  Handy 

Mrs.  George  M.A.  Hanfmann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Kelley  Hannan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harley  L.  Hansen 

Mr.  Elias  Hanzis 

Richard  S.  and  Susan  E.  Hardy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Neil  Harper 

Mr.  Paul  Harrigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Harriman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Paul  Harris 

Miss  Caroline  Harrison 

Mrs.  J.  Hartwell  Harrison 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Harrow 

Mrs.  Newton  K.  Hartford 

Mr.  Steven  Harth 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Ely  Hartwell 

Mrs.  Murray  C.  Harvey 

Mr.  Martin  D.  Haske 

Mr.  Warren  Hassmer 

Mr.  Mitchell  Hastings 


Mrs.  Frances  Hatch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  R.  Hauser 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Hawes 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Michael  W.  Hawkins 

Mrs.  Patricia  F.  Hawkins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  S.  Hayden 

Mrs.  Richard  C.  Hayes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Hays 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  T.  Heald 

Mrs.  Frank  J.  Healy 

Mrs.  Stephen  Heartt 

Mrs.  Clyde  J  Heath 

Mrs.  Donald  C.  Heath 

Mr.  William  F.  Heavey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Heberton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Heckler 

Mr.  Frank  Hegarty 

Mrs.  Carl  R.  Hellstrom 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Helman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Booth  Hemingway 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  E.  Hender 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  E.  Henderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs  William  W.  Hennig 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Henry 

Mr.  Rodman  R.  Henry 

Mr.  James  Hepburn 

Ms.  Mary  Hepburn 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Hermanson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley  Herschbach 

Mrs.  E.  Miles  Herter 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Hertig 

Ms.  Mary  L.  Heskett 

Miss  Elizabeth  Hewins 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  H.  Hiatt 

Miss  Marilyn  Hicks 

Mrs.  Adams  S.  Hill 

Mrs.  Converse  Hill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Hillman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Hills 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Susan  Hilzenrath 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Winston  R.  Hindle 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Hindman 

Mr.  and  Mr.  Glen  Hiner 

Mrs.  C.A.  Hinkle 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Hinkle 

Mr.  Herbert  Hirsch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Hirsch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eliot  P.  Hirshberg 

Mrs.  Karl  J.  Hirshman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Hodder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  R.  Hodes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  C.  Hodge 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  J.  Hoffman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Hoffman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Holbrook 

Mrs.  RajTnond  Holdsworth 

RS.  Holla,  M.D. 

Mr.  H.  Brian  Holland 

Mrs.  Lowell  M.  Hollingsworth 

Ms.  Elizabeth  P  Holmes 

Mr.  John  Holmes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Holmes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  A.  Holmes 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Bradford  Holt 

Ms.  Barbara  Holtz 

Mrs.  Ross  G.  Honig 

Mrs.  Harry  Hood,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Hooper 
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SUBSCRIBE  NOW  TO  THE  1986-87  SEASON! 


BOSTON 
SYMFHWY 


F?*i 


ATJORDAN 


'...THE  HIGHEST  INTERNATIONAL  LEVEL  OF 
CHAMBER  MUSIC  PLAYING...' 


-THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 


THREE  SUNDAY  AFTERNOONS  AT  3PM 

GILBERT  KALISH,  pianist 


SUNDAY 

NOVEMBER  23 

1986 


Beethoven  Trio  in  C  minor  for  violin,  viola,  and  cello, 

Op.  9,  No.  3 
Poulenc  Sextet  for  piano  and  winds 
Brahms  Piano  Quartet  in  C  minor,  Op.  60 


SUNDAY     with  SANFORD  SYLVAN,  baritone 


FEBRUARYS 
1987 


Beethoven  Trio  in  B-flat  for  clarinet,  cello,  and  piano.  Op.  11 
Poulenc  'Le  Bal  masque,'  Cantata  for  voice  and  eight 

instruments 
Perle  Serenade  No.  3,  for  piano  and  ten  instruments 
Mozart  Quintet  in  E-flat  for  horn  and  strings,  K.407 


SUNDAY 

APRILS 

1987 


Hindemith  'Kleine  Kammermusik,'  for  woodwind  quintet, 

Op.  24,  No.  2 
Ravel  Trio  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello 
Knussen  'Ophelia  Dances,'  for  chamber  ensemble 
Spohr  Nonet  in  F  for  strings  and  winds,  Op.  31 


SUBSCRIBER  FORM:  Good  seats  are  available  for  the  1986-87  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  three- 
concert  series.  To  become  a  subscriber  indicate  your  choice  of  location  (orchestra  or  balcony)  and  price,  and 
return  this  form  with  payment  to  the  Boston  Symphony  to:  New  Subscriber,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICES:  $35.00,  $27.00,  $20.00.  For  further  information,  call  (617)  266-7575. 


D  Enclosed  is  a  check 
made  payable  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

D  Please  charge  to: 

DVISA 

n  MasterCard 

D  American  Express 


Card  #- 


Exp.  date. 


Signature. 


(as  it  appears  on  card) 


LOCATION 

PRICE 

NO.  OF  TICKETS 

TOTALS 

Name. 


Address . 
City 


.State. 


.Zip  Code. 


CP 


Day  Phone. 


.Evening  Phone. 


Orders  will  be  filled  by  date  of  arrival.  Tickets  will  be  mailed  approxi- 
mately two  weeks  before  the  opening  concert  of  your  series. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  I.  Hope 

Mr.  Mark  Hopkins 

Mrs.  Robert  H.  Hopkins 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Hopkins 

Toby  and  Arnold  Horowitz 

Mr.  Daniel  Hosage 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Hough 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  H.  Hough 

Ms.  Gertrude  Houghton 

Mr  Albert  S.  Hovannesian 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fox  Hovey 

Ms.  Sherrie  Hovey 

Mrs.  John  Hall  Howard 

Ms.  Bemadette  Howe 

Mrs.  Joseph  Howe 

Mrs.  John  X.M.  Howells 

Ms.  Erica  Howland 

Mrs.  Henry  Hoyt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eliot  Hubbard  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  J.  Huber 

Ms.  Ligia  Bonilla  Hugger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keith  Hughes 

Mr.  Walter  C.  Humstone 

Mr.  Albert  B.  Hunt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  B.  Hunt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Huntington 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  W.  Hurd 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  George  N.  Hurd,  Jr. 

Mr  Constantine  Hutchins,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Hyman,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Frank  K.  Idell 

Mrs.  Winifred  R.  Idell 

Mrs.  Jerome  M.  Ingalls 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glen  Insley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Blake  Ireland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Irwin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Israel 

Mr.  Edward  Itoh 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  0.  Ives 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Jack 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Charles  Jackson,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  M.  Jackson 

Mrs.  Delbert  L.  Jackson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Jackson 

Mrs.  David  D.  Jacobus 

Mr.  Paul  A.  Jamgotchian 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Jarrell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Jenkins 

Mrs.  James  L.  Jenks,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Irving  E.  Jennings 

-Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  T.  Jensen 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Jetty 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Edson  Jewell,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pierre  Johannet 

Mrs.  Dewitt  John 

Mr  Bradford  J.  Johnson 

Mr.  Dallas  G.Johnson 

Mr.  Harry  L.  Johnson  III 

Mr.  John  W.  Johnson,  Jr. 

Ms.  Julia  C.  Johnson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Johnson 

Mr.  Stuart  W:  Johnson 

•Mr  and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Jones 

Mr.  Russel  C.  Jones 

Mr  and  Mrs.  DanaJost 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  Joyce 

Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Judd,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Julier 


Ms.  Jacqueline  M.  Jung 

Dr.  Irving  M.  Kagan 

Mrs.  Albert  S.  Kahn 

Ms.  Ellen  Kaimowitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Joel  Kane 

Mr.  James  L.  Kane,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Kaneb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Kann 

Ms.  Sarah  Kantor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Kapelson 

Mrs.  Edward  Kaplan 

Mrs.  Mark  Kaplan 

Ms.  Kathryn  Karapetyan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Karas 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jonathan  Karas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Karas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Karger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Peter  Karoff 

Mrs.  David  L.  Kasdon 

Mrs.  Charles  Kassel 

Mrs.  Abraham  A.  Katz 

Mr.  Christopher  P.  Kauders 

Mr.  Erick  Kauders 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Kauders 

Mr.  Sumner  Kaufman 

Drs.  John  and  Katherine  Keenum 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Keller,  Jr. 

Mr.  Manley  S.  Kelley 

Ms.  Mary  Jane  Kelley 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Kellogg 

Miss  Janet  Kelsay 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Kelsey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Kemp 

Mrs.  Kennett  R.  Kendall 

Sandra  Bailey  Kendall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Kenerson  II 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowell  D.  Kennedy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Terrence  G.  Kennedy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Keohane 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Kfoury 

Ms.  Priscilla  C.  Kidder 

Mrs.  John  Kieran 

Mrs.  John  C.  Kiley 

Mr.  Richard  C.  Killin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Kimball 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  C.  King 

Mr.  John  G.  King 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  King 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  King 

Mrs.  William  F.  King 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Kingman 

Mrs.  Howard  T.  Kingsbury 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Kingsbury 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kingsley,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  P.  Kirschtel 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Kin'en 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Kistner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gary  K.  Klauminzer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Klein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Kloss 

Marilyn  Bone  Kloss 

Mr.  Mark  Kluge 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Knapp 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Kniffin 

Mrs.  Carleton  Knight,  Jr. 

Russell  Knight 

Mrs.  George  B.  Knowles,  Jr. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  F.  Knudson 

Mr.  Robert  Kopelman 

Mr.  Edward  Koplow 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  W'illiam  Komfeld 

Mrs.  Emil  Komsand 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Korosi 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Koss 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  P  Krall 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Richard  Krieger 

Mrs.  Hans  J.  Kroto 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Krulewich 

Mrs.  Mateel  Kubik 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Kulow 

Dr.  Ruth  B.  Kundsin 

Dr.  Lawrence  J.  Kunz 

Miss  Helen  G.  Kurtz 

George  Kury,  M.D.  and  L.  Hedda  Rev-Kury,  M.D. 

Mr.  and  Mr.  Mehin  Kutchin 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  La  Vine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Ladd 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amo  Lamm 

John  Lamont,  M.D. 

Miss  Katharine  P.  Lanctot 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Landau 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Landstrom 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Lang 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  A.  Lang 

Mrs.  William  L.  Lander 

Mr.  Richard  Langerman 

Ms.  Barbara  Langley 

Mr.  James  C.  Lapish 

Mr.  Albert  L.  Lash  III 

Ms.  Cynthia  M.  Latta 

Mr.  Donald  Lavender 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Laverack 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Lavine 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  Lawrence 

Mrs.  James  Lawrence 

Mr.  Paul  Lazare 

Mr.  Christos  Lazos 

Ms.  Kathleen  A.  Leahy 

Mr.  David  Leary 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hart  Leavitt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Leavitt 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Leavitt,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Lee 

Mr.  William  Lee 

Mrs.  W^illiam  T.  Lee 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Brian  W!  A.  Leeming 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Merle  A.  Legg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Leibowitz 

Mrs.  Royal  W.  Leith,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Edmund  F.  Leland  III 

Mr.  Richard  Van  S.  Lenk 

Mr.  John  Lepper 

Mr.  George  C.  Leslie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  Lesser 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Letson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Levenson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  M.  Leventhal 

Mrs.  Robert  Leventhal 

Dr.  Andrew  S.  Levey  and  Dr.  Roberta  M.  Falke 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Beiyamin  Levin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myer  J.  Levin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Levin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  R.  Levine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  L.  Levine 

Ms.  Leona  Levine 
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Dr.  Harry  Levinson 

Mrs.  Jo  Levinson 

Ms.  Joni  Levitt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Levy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Levy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Levy 

Dr.  Audrey  A.  Lewis 

Mrs.  David  W.  Lewis 

David  and  Eleanor  Lewis 

Miss  Sohpie  Page  Lewis 

Mr.  Bert  Libon 

Mr.  J.  R.  Lifsitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  H.  Lilly 

Ms.  Robin  Lincoln 

Miss  Edith  Lindblom 

Miss  Margaret  S.  Lindsay 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  Lipman 

Mr.  Mark  H.  Lippolt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  R  Little 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Torrey  Little 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  V.  Lloyd 

Mrs.  T.  Ferguson  Locke 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Loeffler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Loehlin 

Ms.  Janet  Lombard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Long 

Miss  Mary  A.  Long 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R  Longwell 

Mr.  Chaunce  C.  Loomis,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Robert  P.  Loring 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Lotstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Love 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Lovejoy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Lovell 

Mr.  J.  Michael  Lowe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Lowell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L  Lurie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Lutnicki 

Mr.  Christopher  Lydon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Lyman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chirstopher  Lynch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Lynch,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Lynton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Peter  Lyons 

Mrs.  Carlton  R.  Mabley 

Mr.  William  H.  MacCrellish 

Miss  Ann  E.  MacDonald 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  MacDonald 

Rev.  John  A.  MacDougall 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  MacDougall,  Jr. 

Mr.  Douglas  N.  MacPherson 

Mr.  Peter  MacDougall 

Mr.  Hugh  M.  MacKay 

Marge  and  Biff  MacLean 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  MacLeod 

Mrs.  Myles  L.  Mace 

Mr.  Richard  C.  Macgowan 

Mrs.  David  D.  Mackintosh 

Mr.  Lawrence  Macleod 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Madden 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hywel  Madoc-Jones 

Mr.  George  P.  Madsen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Madsen 

Mrs.  Francis  P.  Magoun,  Jr. 

Mr.  Roger  Magoun 

Mrs.  Calvert  Magruder 

Mrs.  S.  Lang  Makrauer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Maleom 


Dr  and  Mrs.  Joseph  0.  Maloney 

Ms.  Therese  A.  Maloney 

Mr.  William  T.  Maloney 

Mrs.  Edward  Maltzman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Manzelli 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Jim  Manzi 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Marcus 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Herbert  Marcy 

Mr.  Barry  Margolin 

Mr.  Theodore  Marier 

Mr.  Peter  J.  Markos 

Elaine  and  Paul  Marks 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  J.  Marryott 

Mrs.  James  Alden  Marsh 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  C.  Marshall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Martin 

Mrs.  S.  Forrest  Martin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Mattila 

Miss  Tomiko  Masui 

Mr.  Gerald  A.  Mata 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Matheson 

Mr.  Peter  D.  Mathews 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Matsinger 

Mr.  Nathan  M.  Matz 
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Mr.  William  R.  Tower 

Ms.  Martha  Townley 

Ms.  Genevieve  Tracy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  M.  Trainor 

Mr.  Ami  Trauber 

Mr.  Robert  Travis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Traylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Trefethen,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Trieble 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Trott 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Truesdall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  W  Trumbull 

VIr.  John  T.  Tucker 

Vis.  Judith  R.  Tucker 

Miss  Ruth  Tucker 

Vlrs.  Bayard  Tuckerman,  Jr. 

Miss  Alice  Tully 

Mrs.  C.E.  Turner 

Mr.  Norman  E.  Turner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Tuthill 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Renwick  S.  Tweedy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  C.  Twichell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Tyman 

Mr.  Torn  Ueno 

Miss  Gene  Ulmann 

)avid  and  Lynne  Umstead 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Umer 

Mr  and  Mrs  Irving  Usen 

'andra  and  Hugo  Uyterhoeven 

•Is.  Elizabeth  Valentine 

Mrs.  Francis  R.  Van  Buren 


Mr  Dirk  Van  Der  Kaay 

Mr.  Peter  W.  Van  Etten 

Mr  Allan  Van  Gestel 

Mr  Henrj-  Vandermark 

Mr  Da^nd  Vandermeid 

Rev.  George  D.  Vartzelis 

Mrs.  Lillion  Vash 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  R.  Vershbow 

Mr.  Alan  Victor 

Mr  Normand  P.  Viens 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Vincent 

Mr  Sueksagan  Visith 

Mr  Francis  Vivada 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Evon  Z.  Vogt 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Voorhees 

Miss  Eleanor  F.  Voorhies 

Mr  Osamu  Wada 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Jeptha  H.  Wade 

Mr  John  J.  Waldon 

Ms.  Carol  Anne  Waldron 

Alfred  J.  Walker 

Mr  and  Mrs.  George  R.  Walker 

Mrs.  Guy  W.  Walker,  Sr 

Ms.  Joyce  Walker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Walker 

Mr  and  Mrs.  William  N.  Walker 

Mr.  Dwight  W.  Wall 

Mrs.  B.  Gring  Wallace 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Alan  Wallach 

Mr  Allen  D.  Waller 

Mr  Da\-id  Walsh 

Mr  and  Mrs.  E.  Denis  Walsh 

Mrs.  Fred  S.  Walter 

Mr  William  K.  Walters 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  L.  Wanger 

Mr  and  Mrs.  J.A.  Warburton 

Mrs.  John  Ware,  Jr. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Louis  M.  Warliek 

Mrs.  David  Warren 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Rowland  S.  Warren 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Warren 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Milton  C.  Wasby 

Mr.  James  Wasftaff 

Mr  Kenneth  E.  Washburn 

Mr  Robert  P.  Wasson,  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Frederic  W.  Watriss 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Stuart  D.  Watson 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Walter  Watson 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Peter  F.  Way 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Paul  Weaver 

Mr  and  Mrs  Paul  R.  Weaver 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Charles  Webb 

Mrs.  Eric  T.  Weber 

Mr  and  Mrs.  David  Zach  Webster 

Mrs.  Nina  M.  Webster 

Mrs.  William  Webster 

Mrs.  Albert  H.  Weehsler 

Ms.  Lucretia  J.  Weed 

Mrs.  Arnold  N.  Weeks 

Mrs.  Sinclair  Weeks,  Jr 

Mr  Richard  L.  Weil,  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Philip  Weiner 

Ms.  Florence  Weingart 

Mr  Lewis  H.  Weinsteiri 

Mr  Stephen  Weisberg 

Mrs.  Manuel  Weisbuch 

Mr  Dudley  A.  Weiss 

Dr  and  Mrs.  Claude  E.  Welch 


Mrs.  Francis  C.  Welch 

Mrs.  Walter  Weld 

Mr  John  J.  Weldon 

Miss  Harriet  V.  Wellman 

Mrs.  A.  Turner  Wells 

Miss  Patricia  Wells 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Richard  W  Wells,  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Werman 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Harold  Wemick 

Mr  Julien  Vose  Weston 

Mrs.  Winthrop  Wetherbee 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerrold  A.  Wexler 

Mr  G.  Walter  Whalen 

Mr  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Wheatley 

Mr  Da%id  Wheeler 

Mrs.  Richard  P.  Wheeler 

Mr  James  C.  Wheelwright 

Mrs.  John  S.  Whipple 

Mr.  Stetson  Whitcher 

Miss  Christine  White 

Mrs.  Constance  VR.  White 

Mrs.  Henrj'  K.  White 

Mrs.  Ogden  UTiite,  Jr 

Mr  Richardson  White 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  White 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Whitehead 

Dr  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Whitney 

Dr  and  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Whittaker 

Mrs.  Nathaniel  Whittier 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Chester  E.  Whittle 

Mrs.  Morrill  Wiggin 

Mr  and  Mrs.  S.N.  Whilchins 

Mrs.  Gardiner  Wilcott 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  P.  Wilkins 

Mrs.  D.  Forbes  Will 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Oswald  Willhoite 

Dr  and  Mrs.  Adelson  Williams 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Willis 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Dudley  Willis 

Mr  John  Willis,  Jr 

Mrs.  Alfred  W  Willmann 

Mr  Alexander  R.  Wills 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Roy  Wilsker 

Mr  and  Mrs  Alexander  M.  Wilson 

Ethel  Wilson 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Da\-id  R.  Wilson 

Mr  and  Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Wilson 

Dr  and  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Wilson 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Richard  Winneg 

Mr  and  Mrs.  William  Winsloe 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Donald  F  Winslow 

Mrs.  Henrj'  D.  Winslow 

Ms.  Nancy  Winterbottom 

Mrs.  John  Wise,  Jr 

Mr  Robert  Withers,  Jr 

Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott 

Daniel  and  Beverly  Wolf 

Ms.  Leova  B.  Wolf 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Wolf 

Mr  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Wolfe 

Mr  Stephen  W.  Wolfe 

Dr  Brunetta  R.  Wolfman 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Peter  Clark  Woole 

Allen  and  Susanne  Wolozin 

Dr  Elaine  Woo 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Rawson  Lyman  Wood 

Mrs.  John  Woodruff 

Dr  and  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Woods 
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It's  always  apdtf^HH^ppv^r  out  of  style.  Singly  a^n  engagement  rs^ 

Of  in  combination  ^  :1umber  of  occasions.  The  <iisc^rmng  Duyer,  satisfied 

with  only  the  finest  ^LLoiiiV  in  a  larger  stone^  will  find  the  mght  ring  at  Shreve's. 

SHREVECRUMP  ^UJ 

JEWELERS  SINCE   ISOO 
aSOBCyilSION  Sr.,  BOSION,  KIASS.  Q2116  {617)267-^im  •  ISOQ-ZB-TOm  •  THE  MALL  AIGKESTI^Il-  HILL  •  SOLTTH  SHORE  PLAZA 


WHUfim 


Audi 


ANNIS 


PORSCHE  +  AUDI,  INC. 
New  England's  #1  Volume  Dealer 
_^g^  Route  9,  Natick 

itJ  (617)  237-5759 
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Miss  Elizabeth  Woolley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  I.  Wren 

Mrs.  Whitney  Wright 

Ore.  Richard  and  Judith  Wurtman 

Mrs.  Patricia  P.  Wylde 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Wysocki 

VIr.  and  Mrs.  Levon  M.  Yacubian 

ils.  Doris  Yaffee 

Dr.  Phvllis  S.  Yawitt 


Mrs.  Eleanor  W  Young 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ra\Tnond  H.  Young 

Ms.  Ruth  Young 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Younis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyle  J.  Yurko 

Mr.  Jerrold  R.  Zacharias 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  M.  Zaek 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dimiter  Zagoroff 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Zaleznik 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Zarren 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mar\-in  Zelen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Zelier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Ziering,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  L.  Zigmond 

Ms.  A.T.  Zimany 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Zoeco 


Contributions  were  made  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the 
1985-86  fiscal  year  in  honor  of  the  following  individuals: 


rMr.  Gabriel  Arber 

rDr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Beranak 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Bolan 

VIrs.  Llora  Bortman 

VIr.  Brett  Durean  Cornell 

Mrs.  Helene  Cahners 

Harriet  Cohn 

Meredith  Danberg-Fiecarella 

Mrs.  Philip  Eiseman 

.\lfred  Forman 

Charles  T.  Francis 

5am  and  Molly  Fraiberg 

Haskell  and  Ina  Gordon 


Ms.  Ann  Heartt 

Harry  Hertz 

Nathaniel  Cahners  Hindman 

Hy  and  Sophie  Horwitz 

Harry  Indursky 

Mrs.  Robert  Kennard 

Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mr.  Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Mr.  Joel  Myerson 

Mr.  Charles  Pearlman 

Mr.  Arthur  S.  Reinherz 

Marion  and  Macy  Rogovin 

Carolyn  C.  Rowland 


George  R.  Rowland 

Mr.  Leon  A.  Rubel 

Edward  and  Margaret  Rubinow 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Schlein 

Mrs.  Louis  Speyer 

Susan  B.  Kaplan  and  Ami  Trauber 

Mrs.  Irving  Usen 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Wells  Kennard 

Mrs.  Irving  F  Whiting 

Patrick  Henry  Williams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Zinn 


Contributions  were  made  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the 
{985-86  fiscal  year  in  memory  of  the  following  individuals: 


Mr  George  Alpert 

Janet  Altshuler 

Ruble  E.  Barger 

Mr  David  Bernstein 

Mrs.  Herschel 

Elisa  C.  and  Talcott  M.  Banks 

Mrs.  Harriet  M.  Baxter 

Mrs.  Barry  Bigelow 

Mr.  Don  Bishop 

Mrs.  William  J.  Brown 

Kathryn  A.  Brown 

Ssther  Brutman 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Cabot 

^r.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

illsie  Chamberlain 

Hr.  Cleworth 

^Iina  Cohen 

ielen  CoeflRer 

Vathaniel  Currier,  Jr 


Mary  A.  Durfee 

Virginia  H.  and  Richard  A.  Ehrlich 

Mr.  Eugene  M.  Elkind 

Mr.  Irving  Frankel 

Francis  J.  Gallagher 

Marion  Green 

Joseph  Goldman 

Margaret  L.  Gruener 

W  Latimer  Gray 

I.  Elizabeth  Hammerle 

Alice  Anderson  Hufstader 

Mr  Herman  S.  Kiaer 

Dorothy  Abbott  Ames  Kimball 

Isadore  I.  Janowsky 

Clara  H.  Jones 

Rose  Marson 

Arold  Miller 

Robert  J.  Moore 

Anne  Ortner 


Mrs.  Bernardo  Parronchi 

Lily  Phillips 

Katharine  Harte  Putnam 

Mr.  Herbert  Prashker 

Mr.  Sidney  Rabb 

John  E.  Riley 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Robbins 

Jules  Rogers 

Dr  Alfred  F.  Rothschild 

Mrs.  George  B.  Rowell 

Mr.  Donald  Sinclair 

S.  Abbot  Smith 

Priscilla  Gale  Smith 

Dora  Solomon 

Mr  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Stanley  Swaebe 

Mr  Rolland  Tapley 

Anne  Stickney  Tappen 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  particularly  grateful  to  those  individuals 
vho  chose  to  remember  the  BSO  through  a  bequest. 


jauraE.  Dwight 

Mildred  Ellis 
Cdith  Eustis 
^era  Cravath  Gibbs 
Inita  Harris 
.. 'Virginia  Harris 
tSdith  A.  Hertz 


Elizabeth  Johnson 
Germaine  Laurent 
Edith  G.  Mclntyre 
Charles  Mead 
John  G.  Noll 
Louise  Parsons 
Charles  0.  Pengra 


Marian  Phinney 
Karl  Rissland 
L.  Beatrice  Spaulding 
Frances  J.  Stewart 
Edward  A.  Taft 
William  B.  Victorino 
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Inside 


Stories 


Music  America   host    Ron    Delia   Chiesa   takes   you  "Inside  the  BSO"  — 


a  series  of  special  intermission  features  with  members  of  the  Boston 


Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  people  behind  the  scenes  at  Symphony  Hall. 


Inside  the  BSO 


Fridays  at  2pm 


Saturdays  at  8pm 


WGBH89.7FM 
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A  Vast  Selection  of 

Arts,  Scholarly  & 

Literary  Titles 

Almost  all  discounted 

200/0  all  the  time 

Great  savings  on  classical 
recordings.  Everyday  price  on 
nnost  CD's  $13.99 

Mail — Phone — Special  orders  welcome 

230  Elm  St.  Davis  Sq. 
Somerville  02144 

BoMonBook.nd  N.  Oil   MaSS.   paSt 

RMordwarahouM       Pofter  Sq.  Right  on 
Day  St.  3  bjocks  to  Elm. 
Davis  stop  on  Red  Line®  623-7766 


Coining  Concerts  .  .  . 


SENIOR  CARE  SPECIAUSTS 
Long  Term  Care  Placement  Agency 

617-899-6656 
'Quick  Decisions  Are  Unstrfe  Dedstons" 

•  An  available  bed  doesn't  mean  an  appropriate 
and  safe  environment. 

•  S.C.S.  finds  and  recommends  suitable  nursing 
home  accommodations  after  researching  and 
assessing  facilities. 

•  A  monthly  report  as  to  the  resident's  progress 
and  well-being  is  also  available. 

•  S.C.S.  is  totally  independent  and  unencum- 
bered by  any  association  with  hospitals,  nurs- 
ing homes,  or  health  care  providers. 

Free  Consultations  Available. 
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Fine  Books  in 
Foreign  Languages 

Bought  .  Sold  .  Appraised 


MAGDA  Tisza 

Chestnut  Hill.  MA02 167 
(617)527-5312 
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Thursday  'A'— 16  October,  8-9:50 
Friday  'A'— 17  October,  2-3:50 
Saturday  'A' — 18  October,  8-9:50 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

PROKOFIEV  Excerpts  from  Romeo 

and  Juliet 

RAVEL  Piano  Concerto  for 

the  left  hand 
LEONFLEISHER 


Wednesday,  22  October  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  '10'— 23  October,  8-9:40 
Friday  'B'— 24  October,  2-3:40 
Saturday  'B'— 25  October,  8-9:40 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

BRITTEN  War  Requiem 

GABRIELA  BENACKOVA,  soprano 
DAVID  RENDALL,  tenor 
HAKAN  HAGEGARD,  baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR, 

THEODORE  MARIER,  director 


Wednesday,  29  October  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  'A'— 30  October,  8-10 
Friday  'A'— 31  October,  2-4 
Saturday  'A' — 1  November,  8-10 
Tuesday  'B' — 4  November,  8-10 
Tuesday  'C— 11  November,  8-10 

PASCAL  VERROT  conducting 
SCHUMANN  Manfred  Overture 

SCHUMANN  Cello  Concerto 

JULES  ESKIN 


SCHOENBERG 
DEBUSSY 


Chamber  Symphony  No.  2 
LaMer 


Programs  subject  to  change. 
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''Color  is  the  key  to  harmony/ 


Steven  King  •  Oriental  Rugs 

A  unique  resource  for  color 


BOSTON  DESIGN  CENTER 

(to  the  trade)  426-3302 


CONCORD 

369-0627 


Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference  . . . 


Two  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater  to  the  individual 
personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests  in  a  truly  elegant  fashion.  Each  home 
is  professionally  staffed  to  meet  nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions  like  a 
fine  hotel. 

Oakwood — 601  Summer  Street  Elmhurst — 743  Main  Street 

Manchester-by-the-Sea,  MA  01944  Melrose,  MA  02176 

(617)  526-4653  (617)  662-7500 

Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information. 

Two  of  twenty-eight  long-term  care  facilities  throughout 
Massachusetts  that  are  owned  and  managed  by  Beverly  Enterprises. 

We  are  committed  to  quality  of  life. 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  .  .  . 


FOR  SY^IPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFOR^L^TION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert 
program  information,  call  "C-0-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SY:VI PHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  S^Tnphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of 
the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  S\Tn- 
phony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  S\Tnphony 
Orchestra,  S\Tnphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 

ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
SATnphony  Hall  AYest  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue. 

FOR  SY^VIPHON^"  HALL  RENTAL 
INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492,  or 
write  the  Function  Manager,  Sjniphony 
Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m. 
until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on 
concert  evenings,  it  remains  open  through 
intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past 
starting-time  for  other  events.  In  addition, 
the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when 
there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or  evening. 
Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  SjTnphony 
concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days 
before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has 
begun.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  stairwell  near  the 
Cohen  Annex  and  is  open  from  one  hour 
before  each  concert  through  intermission. 
The  shop  carries  all-new  BSO  and  musical- 
motif  merchandise  and  gift  items  such  as 
calendars,  appointment  books,  drinking 
glasses,  holiday  ornaments,  children's 
books,  and  BSO  and  Pops  recordings.  All 
proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  For  merchandise  information, 
please  call  267-2692. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you 
are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may 


make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  call- 
ing the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring 
needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to 
attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number 
of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon  and  Saturday-evening  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  (subscription  concerts 
only).  The  continued  low  price  of  the  Satur- 
day tickets  is  assured  through  the  gener- 
osity of  two  anonymous  donors.  The  Rush 
Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.50  each,  one  to  a 
customer,  at  the  S\Tnphony  Hall  West 
Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the 

ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in 
the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to 
do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order  not 
to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any 

part  of  the  S^inphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in 
the  surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted 
only  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch 
rooms,  and  in  the  main  lobby  on  Massachu- 
setts Avenue. 


1^^^^/^^-^^  ^^^-# 


WITH   (/  US- 

Our  performance  will 
please  you. 


FORUM  ASSOCIATES  INC: 

REAL  ESTATE  OF  DISTINCTION  IN 
BROOKLINE  AND  NEWTON 

(617)232/0323 
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CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP- 
MENT may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men 
and  women  are  available  in  the  Cohen 
Annex  near  the  Symphony  Hall  West 
Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue.  On-call 
physicians  attending  concerts  should  leave 
their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the 
switchboard  near  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony 
Hall  is  available  at  the  West  Entrance  to 
the  Cohen  Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the 
orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage 
end  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first- 
balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  out- 
side the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms. 
The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal 
apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There 
are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony 
level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before 
each  performance.  For  the  Friday-after- 
noon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  12:15, 
with  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS: 

Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 


tra are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as 
well  as  internationally,  through  the  Boston 
Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  In  addi- 
tion, Friday-afternoon  concerts  are  broad- 
cast live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7); 
Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast 
live  by  both  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5).  Live  broadcasts  may  also  be 
heard  on  several  other  public  radio  stations 
throughout  New  England  and  New  York.  If 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard 
regularly  in  your  home  area  and  you  would 
like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Produc- 
tions at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad 
to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on 
the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual 
donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  news- 
letter, as  well  as  priority  ticket  information 
and  other  benefits  depending  on  their  level 
of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the 
Development  Office  at  Symphony  Hall 
w^eekdays  between  9  and  5.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed 
your  address,  please  send  your  new  address 
with  your  newsletter  label  to  the  Develop- 
ment Office,  S;yTnphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of 
address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Busi- 
ness &  Professional  Leadership  program 
makes  it  possible  for  businesses  to  partici- 
pate in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  through  a  variety  of  original  and 
exciting  programs,  apiong  them  "Presi- 
dents at  Pops,"  "A  Company  Christmas  at 
Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting. 
Benefits  include  corporate  recognition  in 
the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the 
Higginson  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  sen'iee.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  BSO  Corporate 
Development  Office  at  (617)  266-1492. 
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"Flip 
a  switch 

and  you  expect  electricity 
to  be  there-lhatfe  how 
a  banker  should  be'.' 


—  Gerald  E.  Anderson,  President  and  CEO, 
Commonwealth  Energy  System 


In  12  years,  Gerry  Anderson  has  helped 
COM/Energy  face  everything  from  the  oil 
crisis  to  the  issues  of  nuclear  power  Today, 
he  jokes  that,  while  his  hair  is  turning  white, 
he  still  enjoys  going  to  work  in  the  morning. 

COM/Energy  and  its  affiliate  compa- 
nies provide  electricity  and  natural 
gas  to  more  than  half  a  million  customers  in 
76  Massachusetts  communities. 

However,  the  company's  credo  is  to 
answer  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the 
public  at  every  level,  from  consumers, 
shareholders,  and  politicians  to  regulatory^ 
agencies,  and  COM/Energy  employees. 
Responding  to  groups  this  diverse  requires 
commitment,  patience,  skill,  and  a  very 
resourceful  bank. 

Bay  Banks. 

COM/Energy  was  looking  for  a  remit- 
tance processing  system  that  would 
improve  service,  provide  better  control  and 
documentation,  and  reduce  costs.  After 


analyzing  the  payment  patterns  of  COM/ 
Energy's  customers,  BayBanks  designed  a 
lockbox  depository  account  that  enhances 
the  company's  own  high-speed  coding, 
opening,  and  scanning  equipment. 

^^With  $1,500,000  in  payments 
a  day,  our  customized 
lockbox  deposit  account  is 
critical  to  reducing  both 
float  and  error.  ^? 

COM/Energy  also  depends  on 
BayBanks  for  disbursement  and  payroll 
services,  as  well  as  various  lines  of  credit. 
All  coordinated  by  one  Corporate  Banking 
Officer,  backed  by  a  team  of  experts. 

The  challenge  created  by  the  industry 
trend  toward  less  regulation  has  required 
an  in-depth  planning  effort  by  COM/ 
Energy's  top  management.  The  creative 
strategies  generated  by  this  effort,  together 
with  sales  growth  and  strict  cost  control, 
have  enabled  COM/Energy's  gas  and  elec- 
tric subsidiaries  to  file  for  only  one  rate 
change  since  1982  —  a  reduction. 

^^  As  we  enter  the  new  era  of 
deregulation,  we  need  a 
bank  that  isn't  regulated 
in  its  thinking.  ^^ 

COM/Energy  appreciates  the  same 
kind  of  creative  thinking  at  BayBanks.  A 
$6  billion  corporate  banking  network, 
BayBanks  is  committed  to  providing  the 
most  innovative,  involved,  and  comprehen- 
sive service  in  New  England. 

You  know  us  as  the  leader  in  personal 
banking  sehace.  You'll  find  BayBanks  is  a 
leader  in  banking  service  for  business  as 
well.  Ask  Gerry  Anderson.  Or  any  of  our 
many  other  corporate  customers. 


BayBanks' 

Corporate  Banking Net^vorI{ 


■».',■ 


wuieyou 

..  and 
dineyDU. 


t 

PASTENE 


PasteneWine&  Food, 
SomerviUe,MA  02143. 
Good  food. Good  wine. 

Since  1874. 


bison  1^)86-87 


'O  l«es  BENEOICTINE  S  A  .  80  PROOF  IMPORTED  FROM  FRANCE.  JULIUS  WILE  SONS  i  CO  ,  LAKE  SUCCESS,  NY 


B&Befriend  /^^^^^ 


TO  SEND  A  GIFT  OF  B&B  LIQUEUR  ANYWHERE  IN  THE  U  S  CALL  1-800-238-4373  VOID  WHERE  PROHIBITED 
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Boston's  classic  4-star  restaurant  at  the 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  267-5300. 
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Elegant  suppers  5:30-12:00,  Mon.-Thurs.; 

5:30-8:00,  Fri.  andSat. 

Dave  McKenna,  resident  pianist .  At  the 

Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  267-5300. 
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OULD  FREDERICK  LAW  OLMSTED 


HAVE  HAD  THE  HERITAGE  IN  MIND 

WHEN  HE  ENVISIONED  THE  PUBLIC  GARDEN? 

THIS  PERFECT  VENUE  HAS  AWAITED  THE 

PERFECT  RESIDENCE  FOR  WELL  OVER  A  CENTURY: 

THE  HERITAGE  ON  THE  GARDEN. 

AN  ORIGINAL  OF  TIMELESS  ELEGANCE. 

FOR  INFORMATION,  CALL  266-2500. 

^^ 

THEHERITACE 

ON  THE  GARDEN 
RESIDENTIAL  SALES  OFFICE:  17  ARLINGTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS.  02116. 


BSO 


In  Appreciation 

The  BSO  expresses  its  gratitude  to  the  follow- 
ing coiiinmnities,  which,  through  providing 
bus  transportation  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Fri- 
day afternoons,  have  made  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  Annual  Fund.  During  the 
1985-86  season,  these  communities  gener- 
ously donated  $5,000  to  the  orchestra. 

In  Massachusetts:  Andover,  Concord,  Ded- 
ham,  Dover,  Marblehead,  Newton,  Wellesley, 
Weston,  Cape  Cod,  North  Shore,  and  South 
Shore;  in  New  Hampshire:  Concord,  North 
Hampton,  and  Peterborough;  and  Providence, 
Rhode  Island. 


Pre-Concert  Supper  Series 

Subscribers  to  the  BSO's  evening  series  are 
Invited  to  attend  one  or  all  of  the  outstanding 
supper  series  programs  offered  during  the 
L986-87  season.  Sponsored  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers,  each 
series  of  "Supper  Talks"  offers  three  evenings 
joinciding  with  the  following  weeknight  sub- 
scription series — Tuesday  'B'  (18  November,  3 
February,  and  21  April);  Tuesday  'C  (14  Octo- 
3er,  2  December,  and  16  December);  Thursday 
A'  (16  October,  4  December,  and  19  Febru- 
iry);  Thursday  'B'  (29  January,  19  March,  and 
23  April);  and  Thursday  '10'  (23  October,  26 
February,  and  2  April).  Combining  a  buffet 
supper  and  an  informative  talk  by  an  orches- 
tra member,  the  Supper  Talks  are  held  in  the 
Cohen  Annex  with  an  a  la  carte  bar  beginning 
it  5:30  p.m. 

The  "Supper  Concert"  series  gives  con- 
3ertgoers  the  opportunity  to  hear  members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  perform  chamber  music 
in  the  intimate  setting  of  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room.  These  one-hour  concerts  feature  music 
tvhich  complements  the  symphonic  music 
oeing  performed  at  the  evening  BSO  concert. 
Supper  concert  series  and  dates  are  Tuesday 
B"  (4  November,  13  January,  and  31  March); 
Tuesday  'C  (11  November,  17  February,  and 
17  March);  Thursday  'A'  (30  October,  8  Janu- 
ary, and  26  March);  Thursday  '10'  (9  October, 
15  January,  and  12  February);  Saturday  'A'  (1 
November,  10  January,  and  14  March);  and 
Saturday  'B'  (11  October,  17  January,  and  14 


February).  The  evening  begins  at  5:15  p.m. 
with  a  la  carte  cocktails  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room.  The  concert  begins  at  6  p.m.,  followed 
by  dinner  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 

The  cost  for  each  three-date  series  of  Sup- 
per Talks  or  Supper  Concerts  is  $50.00,  which 
includes  the  price  of  dinner.  The  single  ticket 
price  for  either  series  is  $17.50,  but  single 
reservations  are  available  only  as  space  per- 
mits. For  reser\^ations  and  information,  please 
call  the  Volunteer  Office  at  266-1492,  ext.  177. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to 
announce  that,  for  the  thirteenth  season,  vari- 
ous Boston-area  galleries,  museums,  schools, 
and  non-profit  artists'  organizations  will 
exhibit  their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
on  the  first  balcony  level  of  Symphony  Hall.  On 
display  through  27  October  are  nineteenth- 
century  landscapes  and  seascapes  from  the  per- 
manent collection  of  the  Brockton  Art 
Museum.  Other  exhibits  during  the  coming 
months  will  feature  works  from  the  Francesca 
Anderson  Gallery  (27  October-24  November), 
photographs  taken  by  Donald  Dietz  and  Lin- 
coln Russell  during  the  BSO's  tour  to  Japan 
last  season  (24  November-15  December),  and 
works  from  Har\'ard  University's  Semitic 
Museum  (15  December-12  January')- 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 

BSO  cellist  Luis  Leguia  performs  music  of 
Saint-Saens  and  Debussy  with  pianist  Josette 
Roman  at  the  French  Library  in  Boston, 
53  Marlborough  Street,  on  Sunday,  19  October 
at  5  p.m.  Tickets  are  $7.50;  $5  for  members, 
students,  and  senior  citizens.  For  further  infor- 
mation, call  266-4351. 

BSO  Assistant  Conductor  Carl  St.  Clair 
conducts  the  New  England  Conservatory 
Repertory'  Orchestra  at  Jordan  Hall  on  Mon- 
day, 20  October  at  8  p.m.  The  program 
includes  Ravel's  Pavane  pourune  Infante 
defunte,  Respighi's  Pines  of  Rome,  and  the 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  8.  Admission  is 
free. 

BSO  principal  bassoonist  Sherman  Walt 
and  principal  clarinetist  Harold  Wright 
appear  in  recital  at  the  Isabella  Stewart 
Gardner  Museum,  280  the  Fenway,  on  Sun- 
day, 2  November  at  3  p.m.  A  $2  donation  is 
requested;  for  further  information,  call 
566-1401. 


References 

furnished  on 
request 


Aspen  Music  Festival 

Burt  Bacharach 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Bolconi  and  Morris 

Jorge  Bolet 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Brevard  Music  Center 

Dave  Brubeck 

David  Buechner 

Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 

Cincinnati  May  Festival 

Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra 

Aaron  Copland 

Denver  Symphony  Orchestra 

Eastern  Music  Festival 

Michael  Feinstein 

Ferrante  and  Teicher 

Natalie  Hinderas 

Dick  Hyman 

Interlochen  Arts  Academy  and 

National  Music  Camp 
Billy  Joel 


Liberace 

Marian  McPartland 

Zubin  Mehta 

Metropolitan  Opera 

Mitchell-Ruff  Duo 

Seiji  Ozawa 

Luciano  Pavarotti 

Philadelphia  Orchestra 

Andre  Previn 

Ravinia  Festival 

Santiago  Rodriguez 

George  Shearing 

Abbey  Simon 

Georg  Solti 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas 

Beveridge  Webster 

Earl  Wild 

John  Williams 

Wolf  Trap  Foundation  for 

the  Performing  Arts 
Yehudi  Wyner 
Over  200  others 


m  Baldwin 


BSO  principal  \'iolist  Burton  Fine  appears 
in  recital  at  the  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner 
Museum,  280  the  Fenway,  on  Sunday,  9  Novem- 
ber at  3  p.m.  A  $2  donation  is  requested;  for 
further  information,  call  566-1401. 

Ronald  Feldman  conducts  the  opening  con- 
certs of  the  Mystic  Valley  Orchestra's  tenth- 
anniversary  season  on  Friday,  7  November  at 

8  p.m.  at  Carv'  Hall  in  Lexington  and  Sunday, 

9  November  at  8  p.m.  at  Har\'ard  University's 
Paine  Hall  in  Cambridge.  The  program  fea- 
tures the  Bruckner  S\Tnphony  No.  7.  Tickets 
are  $6  ($4  for  students,  seniors,  and  special 
needs).  For  further  information,  call 
491-4663. 


Art  Supports  Art 

The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  SjTnphony  Orches- 
tra are  pleased  to  announce  the  loan  of  art 
works  to  enhance  the  Symphony  Hall  rooms 
ased  by  the  conductor  and  guest  artists.  We 
extend  our  gratitude  to  the  following  artists: 
Judith  Brown,  of  New  York  City  and  Vermont, 
whose  sculptured  pieces,  "Torso"  and  "Far 
Flung,"  decorate  the  walls  of  Room  A; 
Dorothy  Arnold  of  Boston,  whose  abstract 
paintings,  "First  Snow  at  Walden"  and 
'LjTicism,"  enhance  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Green  Room;  and  Robert  Alexander  Anderson 
3f  Boston,  who  has  loaned  us  two  portraits  of 
3eiji  Ozawa,  an  oil  in  Room  A  and  a  charcoal 
n  Room  B.  In  addition,  Boston  sculptor 
Grregg  LeFevre  has  given  the  BSO  the  first  in 
1  limited  edition  of  his  three-piece  bronze 
'elief  plaque,  which  honors  the  orchestra.  The 
Diece  now  hangs  in  the  Green  Room;  the  origi- 
lal  work  is  part  of  the  one  hundred  "Boston 
Bricks"  embedded  in  the  walkway  of 
vVinthrop  Place.  We  are  indebted  to  these  art- 
sts  for  their  generosity.  For  further  informa- 
ion  regarding  the  art  works,  please  contact 
Cheryl  Silvia  at  Symphony  Hall,  266-1492. 


\Wiih  Thanks 

Ve  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachu- 
etts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for 
heir  continued  support  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
>hony  Orchestra. 


Symphony  Shop  Update 

With  the  start  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  1986-87  season,  the  Symphony 
Shop  is  open  and  ready  to  tantalize  con- 
certgoers  with  a  brand  new  array  of  exciting 
and  distinctive  gifts.  Items  with  a  musical 
motif,  new  recordings  and  old  favorites  by  the 
BSO  and  Pops,  silk  ties,  tote  bags,  calendars, 
diaries,  children's  books  and  games,  sweat- 
shirts, and  T-shirts  are  just  a  few  of  the 
delights  in  this  year's  collection.  The  Sym- 
phony Shop,  located  in  the  Huntington  Ave- 
nue stairwell  near  the  Cohen  Annex,  is  open 
from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through 
intermission.  This  year,  just  in  time  for  holi- 
day buying,  the  Shop  introduces  its  first  mail 
order  catalogue.  Watch  for  your  copy  in  the 
fall  issue  of  the  BSO  newsletter  and  make 
your  purchases  at  your  convenience.  The  Sym- 
phony Shop  is  a  project  of  the  Boston  S\Tn- 
phony  Association  of  Volunteers,  and  all 
proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Please  stop  by  and  the  volunteer 
staff  will  be  happy  to  help  you  select  the  per- 
fect gift.  For  merchandise  information,  please 
call  267-2692. 


Endowed  Chairs 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully 
acknowledges  the  outstanding  contributions 
of  those  who  have  fully  endowed  orchestra 
chairs  in  perpetuity  Fully  funded  chairs 
provide  total  and  permanent  orchestra  com- 
pensation for  the  musicians  who  occupy  these 
positions.  No  gift  could  be  more  valuable  to 
the  BSO  as  it  seeks  to  attract  and  retain  the 
most  talented  musicians.  Gifts  of  this  magni- 
tude enable  the  orchestra  to  direct  additional 
funds  toward  commissioning  new  works,  sub- 
sidizing youth  programs,  attracting  outstand- 
ing guest  artists,  sustaining  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center,  and  impro\'ing  physical  facili- 
ties in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood. 
Remember,  too,  that  another  strong  incentive 
to  making  such  a  valuable  and  lasting  gift  is 
that,  during  this  final  year  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  Challenge  Grant, 
every  donor  gift  of  $3  will  be  matched  by  $1  of 
NEA  support.  For  further  information  about 
this  and  other  endowment  opportunities, 
please  contact  Josiah  Stevenson  IV,  BSO 
Director  of  Development,  266-1492,  ext.  130. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


Seiji  Ozawa  became  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall  of 
1973.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as  music 
director,  he  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  to 
hold  that  position  since  the  orchestra's  found- 
ing in  1881.  Bom  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China, 
to  Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child,  later 
graduating  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the 
International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors held  in  Besan^on,  France,  and  was 
invited  to  Tanglewood  by  Charles  Munch, 
then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  a  judge  at  the  competition.  In  1960  he 
won  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest 
honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstand- 
ing student  conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accom- 
panied Bernstein  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's 1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  made 
an  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for 
the  1961-62  season.  In  January  1962  he 
made  his  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America,  with  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony.  Mr.  Ozawa  was  music 
director  of  the  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director 
of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  from 
1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San 


Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976, 
followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music 
adviser. 

Seiji  Ozawa  made  his  first  Symphony 
Hall  appearance  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  January  1968;  he  had 
previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  adviser  in  1970.  For  the 
1972-73  season  he  was  the  orchestra's 
music  adviser.  Since  becoming  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  1973,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as 
well  as  at  home,  leading  concerts  in 
Europe,  Japan,  and  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra 
traveled  to  China  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
That  same  year,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at 
the  major  European  music  festivals.  In 
1981,  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  celebrated 
the  Boston  Symphony's  centennial  with  a 
fourteen-city  American  tour  and  an  interna- 
tional tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  England.  They  returned  to 
Europe  for  an  eleven-concert  tour  in  the  fall 
of  1984,  and  to  Japan  for  a  three-week  tour 
in  February  1986,  the  orchestra's  third  visit 
to  that  country  under  Ozawa' s  direction. 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music  with  the 
recent  program  of  twelve  centennial  com- 
missions, and  with  a  new  program,  begin- 
ning this  year,  to  include  such  composers  as 
Peter  Lieberson  and  Hans  Werner  Henze. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  aji  active  interna- 
tional career,  appearing  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,"  the  Orchestre  de 
Paris,  the  French  National  Radio  Orches- 
tra, the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Phil- 
harmonic. His  operatic  credits  include 
Salzburg,  London's  Royal  Opera  at  Covent 
Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  the  Paris 
Opera,  where  he  conducted  the  world 
premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  of  Assist  in  November  1983. 
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Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  American  premiere  of 
excerpts  from  that  work  in  Boston  and 
New  York  in  April  1986. 

Seiji  Ozawa  has  recorded  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI, 
New  World,  Hyperion,  Erato,  and  RCA 
records.  His  award-winning  recordings 
include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  on  DG, 
Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a 
Thousand,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder, 
both  on  Philips,  and,  also  on  DG,  the  Berg 
and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with  Itzhak 
Perlman,  with  whom  he  has  also  recorded  the 
violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and  Robert 
Starer  for  Angel/EMI.  With  Mstislav 
Rostropovich,  he  has  recorded  the  Dvorak 
Cello  Concerto  and  Tchaikovs^'s  Variations 
on  a  Rococo  Theme,  newly  available  on  a 
single  disc  from  Erato.  Other  recent  record- 


ings, on  CBS,  include  music  of  Berlioz  and 
Debussy  with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade,  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  with 
Isaac  Stem,  and  Strauss 's  Don  Quixote  and 
the  Schoenberg/Monn  Cello  Concerto  with 
Yo-Yo  Ma.  He  has  also  recorded  the  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin  for 
Telarc,  orchestral  works  by  Strauss, 
Stravinsky,  and  Hoist,  and  BSO  centennial 
commissions  by  Roger  Sessions,  Andrzej 
Panufnik,  Peter  Lieberson,  John  Harbison, 
and  Oily  Wilson. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of 
music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  for 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Eve- 
ning at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 


"There's  no  passion  in  the  human  soul. 
But  finds  its  food  in  music." 


George  Lillo 


Join  us  before  or  after  the  Symphony  at  the  Bristol  Lounge, 
overlooking  the  Public  Garden  at  Four  Seasons  Hotel. 
Also  serving  lunch,  dinner  and  afternoon  tea.  The 
encore  is  over,  but  the  music  plays  on. 

For  Four  Seasons  Place 
Condominium  Sales  Information, 
please  call  617-338-4444. 


Four  Seasons  Hotel 

BOSTON 

200  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

(617)  338-4400 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1986-87 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Homer  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beat,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beat  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating  within  each  string  section. 
t  On  sabbatical  leave. 


Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Faley  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Joseph  McGauley 

Leonard  Moss 
*Michael  Vitale 
fHarvey  Seigel 
*Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
fGerald  Elias 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 
*Nancy  Bracken 

*  Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
*Lucia  Lin 

*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
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Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Mare  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*Mark  Ludwig 

*Roberto  Diaz 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

fMartha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Xewman  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Ronald  Feldman 
*Jerome  Patterson 
*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Sato  Knudsen 


Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Heame 

Bela  Wurtzler 

Leslie  Martin 

John  Salkowski 

John  Barwicki 
*Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 


Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 


Piccolo 

Lois  Sehaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wa\Tie  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 


English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


Qarinets 

Harold  ^Vright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 


Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chef 
Krentzman  chair 


Bassoons 

Sherman  ^Valt 

Edvjard  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 


Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 


Trumpets 


Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Charles  Daval 
Peter  Chapman 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

IP.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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For 
everyone 

whoever 

wished  tho^ 

could  play 

beautiful 
music. 


WPB 


FM97 


Boston's  easy  listening 
radio  station.        v- 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  S\inphony  Orchestra 


Now  in  its  one-hundred-and-sixth  season, 
the  Boston  SjTQphony  Orchestra  continues 
to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder  Henrv' 
Lee  Higginson  and  to  broaden  the  interna- 
tional reputation  it  has  established  in 
recent  decades.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  the  orchestra 
has  performed  throughout  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  Japan,  and 
China,  and  it  reaches  audiences  numbering 
in  the  millions  through  its  performances  on 
radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays 
an  active  role  in  commissioning  new  works 
from  today's  most  important  composers, 
and  its  summer  season  at  Tanglewood  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
music  festivals  in  the  world.  The  orches- 
tra's \^rtuosity  is  reflected  in  the  concert 
and  recording  activities  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players — the  world's  only 
permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of  a 
major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  pla\^ 
ers — and  the  activities  of  the  Boston  Pops 
have  established  an  international  standard 
for  the  performance  of  lighter  kinds  of 
music.  In  addition,  during  its  summer  sea- 
son at  Tanglewood,  the  BSO  sponsors  one 
of  the  world's  most  important  training 
grounds  for  young  musicians,  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  which  celebrates  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  in  1990. 

For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Ci\'il 
War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henrv^ 
Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town 


of  Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in 
the  spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that 
year  the  Boston  S\Tnphony  Orchestra's 
inaugural  concert  took  place  under  the 
direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  s>Tnphony  concerts 
were  held  in  the  Old  Boston  Music  Hall; 
Symphony  Hall,  the  orchestra's  present 
home,  and  one  of  the  world's  most  highly 
regarded  concert  halls,  was  opened  in  1900. 
Henschel  v.  as  succeeded  by  a  series  of 
German-bom  and  -trained  conductors — 
Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Xikisch.  Emil 
Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in  the 
appointment  of  the  legendary'  Karl  Muck, 
who  ser\'ed  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  SjTti- 
phony  had  given  their  first  "Promenade" 
concert,  offering  both  music  and  refresh- 
ments, and  fulfilling  Major  Higginson's 
wish  to  give  " "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of 
music."  These  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in 
the  springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popu- 
lar" and  then  "Pops,"  fast  became  a 
tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades, 
there  were  striking  moves  toward  expan- 
sion. In  1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
transcontinental  trip,  plaj-ing  thirteen  con- 
certs at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in 
San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  RCA 
in  the  pioneering  days  of  1917,  continued 
with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio 
broadcasts  of  concerts.  The  character  of  the 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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Great  style 
deserves  applause. 


COPLEY  PIACE 

Neiman-Marcus  and  over  100  trend-setting  specialty  stores 
8  unique  restaurants  •  a  9-screen  cinema  •  The  Westin  and  Marriott  hotels 

Copley  Place  in  Boston's  Back  Bay 
14 


Boston  Symphony  was  greatly  changed  in 
1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud  was  engaged  as 
conductor;  he  was  succeeded  the  following 
season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These  appoint- 
ments marked  the  beginning  of  a  French- 
oriented  tradition  which  would  be  main- 
tained, even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge 
Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employment 
of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric 
personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he 
served  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty- 
five  years. 

In  1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's 
first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year 
later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual 
summer  residence  at  Tanglewood. 
Koussevitzky  passionately  shared  Major 
Higginson's  dream  of  "a  good  honest 
school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that 
dream  was  realized  with  the  founding  at 
Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
(now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as 
well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts 
on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inau- 
gurated by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and 
who  in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conduc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would 
hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by 
John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops 
celebrated  its  hundredth  birthday  in  1985 
under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  con- 
temporary composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this 
country.  During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra 
toured  abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its 
continuing  series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  ini- 
tiated. Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his  seven- 
year  term  as  music  director  in  1962. 
Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  premieres, 
restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two 
predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA;  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was 
also  an  energetic  director  of  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  and  under  his  lead- 


ership a  full-tuition  fellowship  program  was 
established.  Also  during  these  years,  in 
1964,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers were  founded. 

William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf 
in  1969.  He  conducted  several  American 
and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA, 
appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts 
on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the 
mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  since  1970,  became 
the  orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in 
the  fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music 
adviser.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as 
music  director,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to 
solidify  the  orchestra's  reputation  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  his  program  of  centennial 
commissions — from  Sandor  Balassa, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Corigliano,  Peter 
Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison,  Leon 
Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald 
Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  significantly  reaffirmed 
the  orchestra's  commitment  to  new  music. 
Under  his  direction,  the  orchestra  has  also 
expanded  its  recording  activities  to  include 
releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/ 
EMI,  Hyperion,  New  World,  and  Erato 
labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250 
concerts  annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audi- 
ence of  nearly  1.5  million,  the  orchestra's 
performances  are  heard  by  a  vast  national 
and  international  audience.  Its  annual  bud- 
get has  grown  from  Higginson's  projected 
$115,000  to  more  than  $20  million,  and  its 
preeminent  position  in  the  world  of  music  is 
due  not  only  to  the  support  of  its  audiences 
but  also  to  grants  from  the  federal  and 
state  governments,  and  to  the  generosity  of 
many  foundations,  businesses,  and  individ- 
uals. It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly 
fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 
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WITHOUT  YOUR  HELP 
YOU  COULD  BE 
HEARING  LESS 
FROM  THE  BSO 


lb  keep  the  Boston  Symphony  a  vibrant  musical  force,  it  needs 
vigorous  support.  Ticket  sales,  recordings  and  broadcast  revenues 
generate  only  half  the  income  we  need.  So,  if  you  want  to  hear 
more  from  us,  then  we  need  to  hear  from  you. 

r " 1 

Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive  and  become  a  Friend  for  the  1986-87 

season.  (Friends'  benefits  begin  at  $40.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for 

$ to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund.  '^■nOjpMmi'^r^ 

Name Tel 

Address 


City State Zip. 


Please  make  check  payable  to  "Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund"  and  send  to: 
Sue  Tomlin,  Director  of  Annual  Giving,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
|_ Sv^pl^on^all^ostoMvlAOZllS.  (617)  M6-1492. KEEP  ORE  ATMUSICALIVE.  J 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87 

Thursday,  16  October  at  8 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


PROKOFIEV 


Romeo  and  Juliet,  Ballet  in  three  acts  and  an 
epilogue.  Opus  64:  Act  I 

Introduction — Romeo — The  Street  Awakens — 
Morning  Dance — The  Quarrel — The  Fight— The 
Prince's  Command — Interlude — Preparations  for 
the  Ball — Juliet  the  Young  Girl — ^Arrival  of  the 
Guests — Masks — Dance  of  the  Knights — Juliet's 
Variation — Mercutio — Madrigal — Tybalt  Recognizes 
Romeo — Gavotte — Balcony  Scene — Romeo's  Varia- 
tion— Love  Dance 


INTERMISSION 


RAVEL 


Piano  Concerto  in  D  for  the  left  hand 
(in  one  movement) 

LEON  FLEISHER 


Tonight's  concert  will  end  about  9:55. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion, 

Erato,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 
Leon  Fleisher  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87 

Friday,  17  October  at  2 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


^^^ 


PROKOFIEV 


Romeo  and  Juliet,  Ballet  in  three  acts  and  an 
epilogue,  Opus  64:  End  of  Act  I,  and  Act  H 

Act  I:  Balcony  Scene — Romeo's  Variation — 
Love  Dance 

Act  II:  Folk  Dance — Romeo  and  Mercutio — Dance 
of  the  Five  Couples — Dance  with  Mandolins — 
Nurse — The  Nurse  Gives  Romeo  the  Note  from 
Juliet — Romeo  at  Friar  Laurence's — Juliet  at  Friar 
Laurence's — Public  Merrymaking — Folk  Dance — 
Tybalt  Meets  Mercutio — Tybalt  and  Mercutio 
Fight — Death  of  Mercutio — Romeo  Decides  to 
Avenge  Mercutio — Finale 


INTERMISSION 


RAVEL 


Piano  Concerto  in  D  for  the  left  hand 
(in  one  movement) 

LEON  FLEISHER 


This  afternoon's  concert  will  end  about  3:45. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion,  Erato,  and 
RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Leon  Fleisher  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87 

Saturday,  18  October  at  8 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


PROKOFIEV 


Romeo  and  Juliet,  Ballet  in  three  acts  and  an 
epilogue,  Opus  64:  Act  III  and  Epilogue 


Act  III:  Introduction — Romeo  and  Juliet — Romeo 

-The  Nurse — Juliet  Refuses 
-Interlude — At 


Bids  Juliet  Farewell- 
to  Marry  Paris — Juliet  Alone- 
Friar  Laurence's  Cell — Interlude — Juliet's 
Room — Juliet  Alone — Morning  Serenade — Dance 
of  the  Girls  with  Lilies — ^At  Juliet's  Bedside 

Epilogue:  Juliet's  Funeral — Death  of  Juliet 


INTERMISSION 


RAVEL 


Piano  Concerto  in  D  for  the  left  hand 
(in  one  movement) 

LEON  FLEISHER 


Tonight's  concert  will  end  about  9:45. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion,  Erato,  and 

RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 
Leon  Fleisher  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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Week  3 


M 


WffiN  THE  FIRE 

IS  HOT, 

THE  JAZZ  IS  COOL, 

AND  THE  PLACE 

IS  JUMPIN,' 

KINDLY  REFRAIN 

FROM  DANCING 

ON  THE  STEINWAYf 

Baby,  it's  grand— that  Baby  Grand. 

Jazz  in  The  Bar  by  the  fire  'til  one. 

One  of  four  grand  new  places  to 

entertain  and  be  entertained. 

In  The  Cafe,  the  Harpist  until  nine, 

supper  'til  midnight.  In  The  Dining 

Room,  piano  during  dinner  followed 

by  cordials  and  classical  music  in  The 

Lounge.  Jazz  and  all  that  jazz  'til  one. 

Before  or  after  the  theatre,  we've  got  a 

new  definition  of  putting  on  The 

Ritz-Carlton. 


The  Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


The  Ritz-Carkon,  Boston,  15  Arlington  Street,  Boston,  MA  02117.  617-536-5700.  Garage  parking  available. 
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Sergei  Prokofiev 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Ballet  in  three  acts  and  an  epilo^e,  Opus  64 

Sergei  Sergeyevitch  Prokofiev  was  born 
in  Sontzovka,  near  Ekaterinoslav  in  the 
Ukraine,  on  23  April  1891  and  died  in 
Moscow  on  5  March  1953.  The  ballet 
Romeo  and  Juliet  was  composed  in 
1935  and  1936.  The  first  performance 
took  place  in  Brno,  Czechoslovakia,  in 
1938;  the  Bolchoi  performed  the  piece  for 
the  first  time  on  11  January  1940.  In  the 
meantime  Prokofiev  had  already  com- 
piled two  orchestral  suites  in  1936  (he 
later  added  a  third  in  1946),  and  these 
had  made  much  of  the  music  familiar 
even  before  the  triumph  at  the  Bolshoi. 
Prokofiev  himself  gave  the  first  United 
States  performance  of  music  from 
Romeo  and  Juliet  when  he  conducted 
the  Second  Suite  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  on  25  and  26  March  1938.  Since  then,  excerpts  from  the  ballet  have 
been  programmed  on  BSO  concerts  by  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  Charles 
Munch,  Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Charles  Wilson,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Edo 
de  Waart,  Kazuyoshi  Akiyama,  and  Andrew  Davis.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the 
orchestra  will  be  performing  the  entire  score.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo, 
two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  tenor  saxophone,  two 
bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  cornet,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba, 
timpani,  snare  drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  xylophone,  bells,  harp, 
piano,  organ,  and  strings. 

Prokofiev  was  already  an  experienced  ballet  composer  when,  in  the  mid-1930s,  he 
began  to  work  on  a  full-length  version  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  He  had  attained  a  firm 
reputation  in  the  West  as  a  composer  of  advanced  tendencies,  but  his  early  music 
had  never  been  well  received  in  the  Soviet  Union,  where  art  that  did  not  appeal  to  the 
broadest  masses  was  suspicious.  After  his  return  to  Moscow  in  1933,  then,  his 
musical  style  underwent  a  marked  process  of  simplification  as  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  larger  audiences  than  before.  His  considerable  success  in  this  change  may  be 
indicated  simply  by  listing  some  of  the  works  composed  in  those  first  years  back  in 
Russia:  Lieutenant  Kije,  the  Second  Violin  Concerto,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Peter  and  the 
Wolf,  and  the  film  score  for  'Eisenstem''s  Alexander  Nevsky. 

The  proposal  for  a  Romeo  ballet  came  from  the  Kirov  Theater  in  1934.  The 
composer  worked  out  a  scenario  in  the  spring  of  1935  with  Sergei  Radlov,  a  member 
of  the  theater  staff,  who  was  familiar  not  only  with  Prokofiev's  style  but  also  with  the 
problems  of  Shakespearean  production.  The  piano  score  was  completed  by  Sep- 
tember 1935,  and  the  orchestration  followed.  When  the  Kirov  backed  out  of  the 
production,  Prokofiev  signed  a  contract  with  the  Bolshoi  in  Moscow.  But  upon 
delivery  of  the  score,  the  company  declared  the  music  impossible  to  dance  to,  and 
the  contract  was  broken.  In  an  attempt  to  salvage  music  in  which  he  put  great  faith, 
Prokofiev  arranged  two  orchestral  suites  of  selections  from  the  ballet.  These  became 
exceedingly  popular  and  eventually  brought  pressure  for  a  full  theatrical  produc- 
tion. Even  so,  the  rehearsal  period  was  difficult.  The  dancers  could  not  understand 
Prokofiev's  music,  and  they  insisted  that  the  scoring  was  too  delicate  to  be  heard 
from  the  stage.  The  composer  stood  on  the  stage  to  listen  and  insisted  that  he  could 
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Weeks 


His  Ganoem  V\^  How 
To  JVbnage  His  V\feaWi 


At  Shawmut,  we  understand  that 
the  obvious  answer  may  not  always 
be  the  best  one.  And  that's  precisely 
our  approach  to  personal  financial 
planning. 

Take  the  man  in 
this  ad  and  his  love 
of  antiques. 

With  a  loan  from 
Shawmut,  he  pur- 
chased an  18th  Cen- 
tury chair. 
Which  now 
sits  quietly 
appreciating 
in  value  with 


no  current  tax  liability. 

We  know  what  you're  thinking 
right  now.  A  Shawmut  banker  is 
the  one  to  talk  to  when  it  comes  to 
meeting  your  finan- 
cial objectives. 

So,  stop  into  your 
nearest  Shawmut 
office.  Or  if  you  pre- 
fer, call  us  at  1-800- 
SHAWMUT  for  your 
free  Shawmut  Guide 
To  Personal  Finances. 

Shawmut 

LookTo  Us  For  Direction. 
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hear  everything  (though,  of  course,  he  probably  did  not  try  to  dance  himself  while 
making  this  test).  He  finally  agreed  to  add  something  to  the  score  to  mark  the 
rhythms  more  precisely  (and  after  his  death  anonymous  editors  have  continued 
adding  rhythmic  emphasis  to  such  a  degree  that  a  performance  bears  little  resem- 
blance to  Prokofiev's  delicate  chamber-music  conception  of  the  score).  In  the  end, 
the  ballet  became  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  in  the  career  of  the  composer  and  of 
the  ballerina,  Galina  Ulanova,  who  was  the  first  Juliet.  Her  success  was  ironic,  since 
all  through  the  rehearsal  period,  Ulanova  had  insisted  that  Prokofiev's  music  was 
"strange"  and  that  she  simply  could  not  conceive  how  the  love  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
could  be  expressed  in  it. 

In  the  following  discussion  of  the  scenario  and  the  music,  the  titles  given  in  bold- 
face are  drawn  from  Prokofiev's  score;  the  description  of  the  action  is  derived  from 
the  original  scenario. 

Following  the  Introduction,  the  ballet  opens  on  a  street  in  Verona.  Romeo  is  seen 
crossing  the  stage  in  the  very  early  morning.  Some  passers-by  try  to  stop  him,  but  he 
does  not  notice.  The  Street  Awakens  as  strollers  enter  in  a  carefree  mood.  There  is  a 
lighthearted  Morning  Dance.  The  Quarrel  is  an  intermittent  scuffle,  not  very 
serious,  but  it  leads  to  The  Fight,  a  fast-moving  combat  involving  armed  knights.  An 
alarm  sounds,  and  the  Prince  enters,  causing  the  combatants  to  cease  fighting.  The 
Prince's  Command  is  an  order  that  such  strife  must  cease  in  the  streets  of  Verona. 
An  orchestral  Interlude  depicts  the  princely  power. 

The  second  scene  of  Act  I  takes  place  at  a  ball  at  Capulet's  house.  Preparations 
for  the  Ball  involve  the  servants  and  the  Nurse  getting  ready.  Here  we  have  our  first 
glimpse  of  the  fourteen-year-old  heroine,  Juliet  the  Young  Girl.  She  jokes  and 
frolics,  and  does  not  want  to  get  dressed  for  the  evening.  But  when  she  sees  herself 
in  a  mirror  and  realizes  that  the  figure  gazing  back  at  her  is  a  young  woman,  she  falls 
into  a  moment  of  pensive  thought,  then  runs  out.  The  Arrival  of  the  Guests  is  a 
minuet;  they  remove  elaborate  cloaks  and  shawls  and  disappear  into  the  rooms 
inside.  Among  the  arrivals  are  Romeo,  Mercutio,  and  Benvolio,  wearing  Masks. 
Mercutio  and  Benvolio  make  jokes;  Romeo  is  thoughtful.  The  guests  are  entertained 
by  the  ponderous  Dance  of  the  Knights.  Then  the  ladies  and  men  dance  in  turn. 
Juliet  dances  in  a  formal  and  indifferent  way  with  Paris,  but  attracts  the  admiring 
attention  of  Romeo.  The  general  dancing  starts;  Juliet's  Variation  shows  her  to  be 
embarrassed  at  first,  then  lively,  then  again  shy.  She  runs  off.  Mercutio  (still 
masked)  makes  jokes  to  enliven  the  party.  During  the  performance  of  a  Madrigal, 
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Quality 

Broadloom 
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Hand 

Knotted 

Orientals 


Custom 
Area 
Rugs 


284  WASHINGTON  ST    WELLESLEY  HILLS   MA  02181 

Ooe'-  Wc^     Tijes    ThijfS      Fn     until  5  30   Wed   uniii  8  00 

Sa'   'jni'  4  30  •  i6i7i23'  0800 


WeUesley  Hills 
Rug  Shop 
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inc. 
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When  only 
the 
most  elegant 
will  do  . . . 


of  CONCORD 
1296  Main  Street 
west  Concord  MA  01742 
(617)369-4030 

furniture  of  distinction  since   1920 
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^^Color  is  the  key  to  harmony.' 
Steven  King  •  Oriental  Rugs 

A  unique  resource  for  color 


BOSTON  DESIGN  CENTER 

(to  the  trade)  426-3302 


CONCORD 

369-0627 


A 
SYMPHONY 

OF 
SERVICES 

1  St  American  Bank  is  your  full 
service  bank  with  11  offices  in 
Boston  and  on  the  South  Shore. 
Let  us  orchestrate  all  your 
banking  needs.  For  assistance 
call  436-1500. 

BanH 

Member  FDIC/DIFM 


The  Fox  &  Hounds 
Restaurant 

Originally  Established  1937 

A  Small  Club  Opposite 

The  Public  Gardea 


Hounds 


Reservations  and  Information 
(617)426-0555 

The  Boston  Park  Plaza 
Hotel  &L  Towers 

Originally  The  Hotel  Statler 

•  •  •• 

The  Boston  Globe  The  Boston  Herald 
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Romeo  becomes  captivated  with  the  playful  Juliet;  gradually  Romeo  becomes  more 
excited,  and  they  are  together  for  a  tender  moment  before  Juliet  frees  herself  and 
runs  playfully  off.  Tybalt  Recognizes  Romeo;  he  is  enraged,  but  Capulet  calms  him. 
and  friends  lead  him  away.  The  departure  of  the  guests  takes  place  to  the  music  of  a 
familiar  Gavotte  elaborated  by  Prokofiev  from  his  Classical  S\Tnphony.  After  the 
guests  have  left,  the  first  act  concludes  with  the  extended  love  scene,  made  up  of 
three  of  Prokofiev's  most  beautiful  inspirations:  the  Balcony  Scene,  in  which  Juliet 
enters  searching  for  a  handkerchief  she  has  dropped  and  meets  Romeo,  who  had 
hidden  behind  a  column.  Romeo's  Variation  and  the  Love  Dance  for  Romeo  and 
Juliet  express  their  growing  passion. 

Act  II  opens  in  the  square  of  Verona  on  a  popular  holiday.  First  there  is  a  Folk 
Dance,  after  which  Romeo  and  Mercutio  appear.  Romeo  is  thinking  of  Juliet; 
Mercutio  teases  him  for  having  been  caught  by  Cupid.  The  tiny,  delicate  steps  of  the 
Dance  of  the  Five  Couples  are  interrupted  in  the  middle  by  the  passage  of  a  brass 
band  down  the  street;  it  is  followed  by  the  Dance  with  Mandolins.  Soon  Juliet's 
Nurse  appears,  having  been  sent  on  an  errand  to  locate  Romeo.  The  Nurse  Gives 
Romeo  the  Note  from  Juliet,  then  runs  off  in  agitation. 

In  the  second  scene  of  the  act,  we  first  see  Romeo  at  Friar  Laurence's,  then  Juliet 
at  Friar  Laurence's.  She  is  dressed  in  white.  Romeo  and  Juliet  dance  together.  Friar 
Laurence  performs  the  wedding  ceremony. 

The  third  scene  is  one  of  Public  Merrymaking.  Another  Folk  Dance  in  the  style  of 
the  first  one  takes  place,  this  time  with  Mercutio  and  Benvolio  joining  in.  Tybalt 
Meets  Mercutio,  interrupting  the  dance.  Tempers  flare.  Romeo  appears  and 
attempts  to  reconcile  them.  Tybalt  throws  his  glove  in  challenge  at  Romeo's  feet. 
Romeo  declines  the  challenge  and  gives  the  glove  back  to  him.  Mercutio,  however, 
rushes  at  Tybalt.  Tybalt  and  Mercutio  Fight;  Romeo  is  in  despair.  On  the  final  chord, 
Tybalt  wounds  Mercutio  mortally.  Mercutio  dies,  a  joke  on  his  lips,  as  always  (Death 


Galina  Ulanova,  Prokofiev's  original  Juliet,  in  a  scene  from  Act  II  of  the  ballet 
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Week  3 


Here^s  your 
window  of  opportunity. 


Take  advantage  of 
known  tax  benefits  in  1986. 
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of  Mercutio).  Romeo  Decides  to  Avenge  Mercutio.  When  Tybalt  re-enters,  Romeo 
challenges  him  and  they  fight  furiously,  to  the  death.  Romeo  kills  Tybalt.  In  the 
Finale  of  the  act,  Benvolio  throws  a  cloak  over  Romeo's  shoulders  and  urges  him  to 
flee.  The  Capulets  gather  to  mourn  Tybalt  and  swear  revenge. 

Act  III  takes  place  almost  entirely  indoors  (as  opposed  to  the  public  setting  of  Act 
II);  Prokofiev's  score  is  more  like  chamber  music  here.  The  Introduction  recalls  the 
power  of  the  Prince  over  Romeo's  fate.  The  scene  opens  in  Juliet's  bedroom  with 
Romeo  and  Juliet  together  just  before  dawn.  The  last  parting  (though  they  do  not 
know  it)  occurs  as  Romeo  Bids  Juliet  Farewell.  The  Nurse  warns  Juliet  that  her 
parents  are  coming;  she  hides  behind  the  bed-curtains  to  change  her  clothes.  Her 
parents  enter  with  Paris,  who,  they  tell  her,  is  to  be  her  husband.  Juliet  Refuses  to 
Marry  Paris.  She  weeps  and  is  angry  by  turns.  Her  father  commands  her  to  marry 
Paris  "or  you  are  no  daughter  of  mine."  The  parents  leave  Juliet  Alone.  She  decides 
to  go  to  Friar  Laurence.  An  Interlude  allows  for  a  change  of  scenery. 

The  second  scene  takes  place  again  At  Friar  Laurence's  Cell.  The  monk  gives  her 
a  potion  designed  to  put  her  into  a  death-like  sleep.  Juliet  is  calm  but  enthusiastic. 
Another  Interlude  allows  for  the  change  of  scene  back  to  Juliet's  room. 

Once  more  in  Juliet's  Room,  Juliet  informs  her  parents  that  she  is  ready  to  marry 
Paris.  She  dances  with  her  betrothed,  though  her  despair  cannot  help  breaking 
through,  and  she  sends  everyone  away.  Juliet,  Alone,  dances  with  the  potion,  then 
drinks  it.  Gradually  she  loses  consciousness.  A  Morning  Serenade  is  heard  from  a 
band  of  mandolins;  Paris  has  sent  the  musicians,  according  to  custom,  to  awaken  his 
bride  on  their  wedding  day.  The  Dance  of  the  Girls  with  Lilies  fails  to  awaken  Juliet. 
There  is  unease  because  she  has  not  responded.  At  Juliet's  Bedside,  the  Nurse  and 
Juliet's  mother  try  to  waken  her  and  find  her,  as  they  think,  dead. 

The  closing  section  may  be  presented  as  Act  IV  or  as  an  Epilogue.  The  first 
number  is  Juliet's  Funeral,  marked  by  a  funeral  procession  with  her  body.  Romeo 
appears  in  despair  and  dies.  Juliet  awakens  to  see  the  dead  Romeo.  She  expresses 
once  more  her  love  for  him,  then  stabs  herself.  The  section  headed  Death  of  Juliet  is 
slow;  she  embraces  Romeo  as  she  dies.  Several  people  approach  her  timidly  as  the 
curtain  falls. 

The  score  reveals  the  mellowing  of  Prokofiev's  earlier  style  (a  process  that  was  to 
continue  in  the  1940s),  but  it  is  rich  in  color,  accessible  without  being  vapid,  and 
lyrical  throughout.  The  full  ballet  combines  formal  dance  and  divertissement  with 
psychological  and  dramatic  studies  of  the  principal  characters  in  a  way  that  goes 
back  to  and  continues  from  Tchaikovsky,  highlighting  the  dramatic  essence  of  the 
work  with  its  combination  of  both  "personal"  and  "public"  music.  Prokofiev's 
Romeo  and  Juliet  remains  the  most  successful  and  perhaps  the  greatest  narrative 
ballet  to  come  from  Soviet  Russia. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Maurice  Ravel 

Piano  Concerto  in  D  for  the  left  hand 


Joseph  Maurice  Ravel  was  born  in 
Ciboure  near  Saint-Jean-de-Luz,  Basses- 
Pyrenees,  in  the  Basque  region  of  France 
just  a  short  distance  from  the  Spanish 
border,  on  7  March  1S75  and  died  in 
Paris  on  28  December  1937.  He  com- 
posed the  Concerto  in  D,  along  with  his 
other  piano  concerto,  the  G  major,  in  the 
years  1929-31.  The  left-hand  concerto 
was  completed  in  August  1930.  Paul 
Wittgenstein,  the  pianist  for  whom  the 
work  was  composed,  played  the  first  per- 
formance in  Paris  on  17  January  1933. 
Wittgenstein  was  also  the  pianist  for  the 
first  American  performance,  given  by 
Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Bostoii  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  on  9  November  1934. 
Later  BSO  performances  featured 
pianist  Jacques  Fevrier  with  Koussevitzky;  Seymour  Lipkin  with  Charles  Munch; 
Robert  Casedesus  with  Pierre  Monteux;  Moriique  Haas  with  Munch;  Vlado  Perlemuter 
with  Munch;  John  Browning  with  Joseph  Silverstein;  and  Leon  Fleisher  with  Seiji 
Ozawa.  The  Haas  performances  in  November  1960  and  the  single  Perlemuter  perform- 
ance in  November  1961  were  the  most  recent  subscription  performances.  The  Fleisher/ 
Ozawa  performance  was  the  most  recent  at  Tanglewood,  in  July  1984.  The  orchestra 
includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  E-flat  clarinet,  two 
clarinets,  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trum- 
pets, three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  side  drum,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  wood 
block,  tam-tam,  harp,  and  strings. 


About  1930,  Ravel  found  himself  simultaneously  with  two  commissions  for  piano 
concertos,  one  from  his  long-time  interpreter  Marguerite  Long,  and  the  other  from 
Paul  Wittgenstein,  a  concert  pianist  who  had  lost  his  right  arm  in  World  War  I. 
Ravel  worked  on  both  commissions  at  the  same  time,  but  the  results  were  quite 
different.  The  G  major  concerto  composed  for  Ravel's  own  use,  but  eventually  given 
to  Marguerite  Long,  when  Ravel  realized  he  was  too  ill  to  perform  it,  falls  into  the 
category  of  brilliant  entertainment  music.  The  concerto  for  the  left  hand,  perhaps 
inevitably,  is  altogether  more  serious.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  serious  of  all  the 
works  of  that  urbane  master. 

Paul  Wittgenstein  was  a  remarkable  member  of  a  remarkable  Viennese  family.  He 
was  the  brother  of  the  philosopher  Ludwig  Wittgenstein,  who  also  possessed  consid- 
erable musical  talent.  Paul  had  barely  begun  his  concert  career  when  he  was  called 
into  the  Austrian  reserves  in  1914.  Only  a  few  months  later  he  was  wounded,  and  his 
right  arm  had  to  be  amputated.  After  being  captured  by  the  Russians  (when  the 
army  hospital  in  which  he  was  located  was  overrun),  Wittgenstein  was  exchanged  as 
an  invalid  and  returned  to  Vienna,  where  he  resumed  his  concert  career  in  the  season 
of  1916-17.  He  quickly  made  a  name  for  himself  as  a  pianist  with  only  one  arm,  and 
he  induced  many  leading  composers  to  write  substantial  works  for  him  in  all  the 
genres — chamber  and  orchestral — that  made  use  of  a  piano.  Among  the  musicians 
who  responded  to  his  requests  were  Richard  Strauss,  Franz  Schmidt,  Erich  Wolf- 
gang Korngold,  Britten,  Prokofiev,  Hindemith,  and,  most  notably.  Ravel. 
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There  are  few  sources  of  music  for  the  left  hand  alone  to  which  Ravel  might  have 
gone  to  study  the  problems  involved;  he  is  known  to  have  consulted  Saint-Saens'  six 
studies  for  the  left  hand,  and  Leopold  Godowsky's  transcriptions  for  left  hand  alone 
of  the  Chopin  etudes.  He  might  also  have  seen  Brahms's  mighty  transcription  of  the 
Bach  D  minor  chaconne  for  unaccompanied  violin  and  Scriabin's  Prelude  and 
Nocturne.  But  for  the  most  part  Ravel  was  on  his  own,  especially  as  he  wanted  the 
piano  part  to  be  as  full  and  active  as  if  it  were  intended  for  a  pianist  who  had  both 
hands.  The  result,  needless  to  say,  is  a  work  that  is  technically  difficult,  though 
perfectly  gauged  for  the  shape  of  the  left  hand  (which  can  have,  for  example,  a  rather 
large  stretch  between  the  thumb  and  index  finger  in  the  higher  pitch  levels  and  the 
upper  ends  of  the  chords,  an  arrangement  that  would  be  reversed  if  the  piece  were 
conceived  for  right  hand). 

Ravel  once  discussed  his  two  piano  concertos  with  M.D.  Calvocoressi.  Of  the  left- 
hand  concerto,  he  commented: 

In  a  work  of  this  sort,  it  is  essential  to  avoid  the  impression  of  insufficient 
weight  in  the  sound-texture,  as  compared  to  a  solo  part  for  two  hands.  So  I 
have  used  a  style  which  is  much  more  in  keeping  [than  that  of  the  lighter  G 
major  work]  with  the  consciously  imposing  style  of  the  traditional  concerto. 

The  concerto  is  in  one  long  movement  divided  into  Lento  and  Allegro  sections. 
Beginning  low  and  dark  in  strings  and  contrabassoon,  a  long  orchestral  section 
avoids  the  first  appearance  of  the  soloist  until  a  climax  brings  the  piano  in  with  a 
cadenza  designed  to  show  right  off  the  bat  that  limiting  the  conception  to  a  single 
hand  does  not  prevent  extraordinarv^  virtuosity.  Ravel  describes  this  as  being  "like 
an  improvisation."  It  is  followed  by  what  Ravel  called  a  "jazz  section,"  exploiting 
ideas  he  had  picked  up  during  his  visit  to  America.  "Only  gradually,"  he  noted,  "is 
one  aware  that  the  jazz  episode  is  actually  built  up  from  the  themes  of  the  first 
section."  The  level  of  virtuosity  required  by  the  soloist  increases — if  that  is  possi- 
ble— to  the  end.  Ravel  rightly  considered  this,  his  last  completed  large-scale  work,  a 
supreme  piece  of  illusion.  Who  can  tell,  just  from  listening,  the  nature  of  the  self- 
imposed  restriction  under  which  he  completed  his  commission? 

— S.L. 
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More  .  .  . 

Prokofiev  has  suffered  from  a  lack  of  balanced  critical  evaluation  both  in  Russia  and 
in  the  West;  Soviet  historians  tend  to  attack  those  works  written  while  the  composer 
was  in  the  "decadent"  West  as  "formalistic"  and  unmusical,  while  European  and 
American  critics  tend  to  criticize  the  works  of  Prokofiev's  later  years,  after  he  had 
returned  to  Russia,  as  responses  to  the  pressure  of  "official"  standards  of  musical 
style.  A  fundamental  and  very  reasonable  book  is  Music  and  Musical  Life  in  Soviet 
Russia,  1917-1970  by  Boris  Schwarz  (Norton  paperback),  which  is  filled  with  a  broad 
range  of  fascinating  material.  An  updated  edition  carries  the  story  forward  to  1980 
(University  of  Indiana).  The  standard  Soviet  biography  by  Israel  Nestyev,  Prokofiev 
(Standard),  has  much  information  but  strong  biases  against  the  composer's  pre- 
Soviet  period.  On  the  other  hand,  Victor  Seroff's  Sergei  Prokofiev:  A  Soviet  Tragedy 
is  little  more  than  a  hatchet  job  from  the  opposite  point  of  view  and  is  by  no  means 
scrupulously  accurate.  Prokofiev's  earliest  years,  through  his  consen'atory  days,  are 
richly  illuminated  in  his  recently  published  memoir,  Prokofiev  by  Prokofiev  (Double- 
day).  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  recording  the  complete 
score  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  in  conjunction  with  these 
performances.  The  only  currently  available  complete  recording  is  an  excellent  one  by 
Andre  Previn  and  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  (Angel).  There  are  several 
splendid-sounding  albums  of  excerpts  available  on  CD,  including  Yoel  Levi's  with 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra  (Telarc),  Riccardo  Muti's  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
(Angel),  and  Mstislav  Rostropovich's  with  the  National  Symphony  (DG).  Very  much 
worth  investigating  is  Dimitri  Mitropoulos's  recording  of  excerpts  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  recently  reissued  on  Odyssey. 

The  best  Ravel  book  available  has  not  yet  been  published  in  this  countrj' ;  it  is 
Roger  Nichols'  new  contribution  to  the  Master  Musicians  series,  replacing  the  older 
but  still  useful  volume  by  Norman  Demuth.  Nichols  is  both  insightful  and  enthusi- 
astic in  his  treatment  of  Ravel's  music.  Arbie  Orenstein's  Ravel:  Man  and  Musician 
(Columbia)  is  a  thorough  study,  but  very  dry,  all  too  clearly  revealing  its  origin  in  a 
doctoral  dissertation.  A  sensitive  discussion  of  Ravel  can  be  found  in  Romanticism 
and  the  Twentieth  Century,  the  final  volume  of  the  four-volume  study  Man  and  His 
Music  edited  by  Wilfred  Mellers  (Schocken).  An  excellent  brief  discussion  of  Ravel's 
orchestral  music,  including  the  two  concertos,  can  be  found  in  the  BBC  Music  Guide 
that  Laurence  Davies  devotes  to  that  subject  (U.  of  Washington  paperback).  Davies 
has  also  written  a  fine  book  called  The  Gallic  Muse  with  essays  on  Faure,  Duparc, 
Debussy,  Satie,  Ravel,  and  Poulenc  (Barnes).  Leon  Fleisher  has  recorded  Ravel's 
Concerto  for  left  hand  with  Sergiu  Comissiona  and  the  Baltimore  S\Tnphony  fV'an- 
guard,  also  including  RaxeVs  Alborada  del  gracioso  and  Rapsodie  espagnole).  Pascal 
Roge  is  soloist  in  both  Ravel  concertos  with  Charles  Dutoit  and  the  Montreal 
S\Tnphony  on  a  London  CD  also  including  the  composer's  Une  Barque  sur  I'ocean 
and  Menuet  antique  (also  on  LP).  Another  recent  recording  features  Andre  Gavrilov 
with  Simon  Rattle  conducting  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  (Angel,  with  Ravel's 
Gaspard  de  la  nuit  and  Pavane  pour  une  infante  defunte). 

— S.L. 
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Born  in  San  Francisco,  Leon  Fleisher 
began  playing  the  piano  when  he  was  four 
and  was  accepted  as  a  pupil  of  Artur 
Schnabel  when  he  was  nine.  At  sixteen,  he 
made  an  historic  Carnegie  Hall  debut  per- 
forming the  Brahms  First  Piano  Concerto 
with  Pierre  Monteux  and  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  and  in  1952  he  became  the 
first  American  to  win  a  major  European 
competition,  receiving  first  prize  in  the 
Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium  International 
Competition.  For  the  next  dozen  years,  he 
performed  constantly  throughout  the 
world.  He  was  the  favorite  collaborator  of 
George  Szell,  and  their  recordings  of  the 
five  Beethoven  concertos  are  still  consid- 
ered definitive.  In  1959,  Mr.  Fleisher  was 
named  by  the  Ford  Foundation  as  one  of 
the  "ten  top  U.S.  concert  artists  represent- 
ing America's  musical  resources  at  their 
highest  level."  At  the  height  of  his  career 
during  the  1964-65  season,  he  performed 
twenty-two  concerts  in  New  York  alone  and 
was  about  to  tour  the  Soviet  Union  with 
Szell  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  he  arrived  at  the  most 
difficult  decision  of  his  life:  not  only  to  can- 
cel the  tour,  but  to  withdraw  from  concertiz- 
ing.  A  muscular  problem  in  his  right  hand 
and  forearm  had  made  it  increasingly  diffi- 
cult and  finally  too  painful  to  play  the 
piano. 

In  the  ensuing  years,  Mr.  Fleisher  main- 
tained an  active  schedule  of  musical  activi- 


ties. Since  1959  he  has  held  the  Andrew  W 
Mellon  Chair  at  the  Peabody  Conservatory 
of  Music.  With  his  former  student  Dina 
Koston  he  co-founded  the  Theatre  Chamber 
Players  of  the  Kennedy  Center  in  1967.  In 
1970  he  became  music  director  of  the 
Annapolis  Symphony,  a  post  he  later  relin- 
quished due  to  other  commitments.  That 
summer  he  made  his  New  York  conducting 
debut  at  the  Mostly  Mozart  Festival,  and  he 
was  associate  conductor  of  the  Baltimore 
Symphony  for  five  years  beginning  in  1973. 
He  has  also  conducted  the  orchestras  of 
Boston,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Vancouver,  and  Brussels,  among  oth- 
ers. He  has  made  regular  appearances  in 
chamber  music  and  with  orchestras  per- 
forming the  left-hand  piano  literature,  and 
he  has  served  on  the  juries  of  the  most 
important  international  competitions.  In 
September  1982  he  began  serving  as 
adjunct  professor  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, Ann  Arbor.  In  1985  he  was  named 
artistic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
summer  academy  for  advanced  musical 
training. 

By  carefully  adhering  to  the  instructions 
of  his  doctors,  Mr.  Fleisher  did  return  to 
the  standard  two-handed  repertory  for  a 
limited  number  of  engagements — his  Sep- 
tember 1982  performance  at  the  gala  open- 
ing of  the  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra's 
new  Meyerhoff  Symphony  Hall  was 
watched  by  millions  on  a  nationwide  tele- 
cast— but  additional  therapy  has  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  return  to  the  left-hand 
repertory.  Recent  appearances  have  found 
him  performing  as  conductor,  soloist,  and 
chamber  musician  throughout  the  country. 
Between  1954  and  1962,  Mr.  Fleisher 
appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  to  perform  music  of  Brahms, 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  Franck.  More 
recently,  he  has  performed  the  Ravel  Con- 
certo for  left  hand  and,  this  past  summer, 
Benjamin  Britten's  Diversions  for  piano 
left-hand  and  orchestra,  both  under  the 
direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa  at  Tanglewood. 
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Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference  . . . 


Two  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater  to  the  individual 
personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests  in  a  truly  elegant  fashion.  Each  home 
is  professionally  staffed  to  meet  nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions  like  a 
fine  hotel. 

Oakwood — 601  Summer  Street  Elmhurst — 743  Main  Street 

Manchester-by-the-Sea,  MA  01944  Melrose,  MA  02176 

(617)  526-4653  (617)  662-7500 

Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information. 

Two  of  twenty-eight  long-term  care  facilities  throughout 

Massachusetts  that  are  owned  and  managed  by  Beverly  Enterprises. 

We  are  committed  to  quality  of  life. 
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Beautiful  Books 

1 —    and  Classic  Recordings     — ' 

Copley  Place  437-0700 

All  our  services  are  free 
—no  strings  attached. 

We  perform  a  veritable  symphony  of 
travel  arrangements.. 
at  no  extra 
charge  to  you. 

Travel  is  our  forte; 
Garber  is  our  name. 
Give  us  a  cali- 
734-2100 

and  we'll  get  in 
tune  v^ith  your 
travel  needs 

Main  Office: 
1406  Beacon  St. 
Brookline. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  particularly  the  following 
group  of  corporations  and  professional  organizations  for  their  outstanding  and 
exemplary  response  in  support  of  the  orchestra's  needs  during  the  past  or  current 
fiscal  year. 


1986-87  Business  Honor  RoU  ($10,000+) 


ADD  Inc  Architects 

Philip  M.  Briggs 
AT&T 

Robert  C.  Babbitt 
Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
American  Express  Company 

James  D.  Robinson  III 
Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

Ray  Stata 
Bank  of  Boston 

William  L.  Brown 
Bank  of  New  England 

Peter  H.  McCormick 
BayBanks,  Inc. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Boston  Edison  Company 

Stephen  J.  Sweeney 
Boston  Financial  &  Equity  Corporation 

SonnyMonosson 
The  Boston  Globe/Affiliated  Publications 

William  0.  Taylor 
Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers 

Roger  A.  Saunders 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Company 

James  N.  von  Germeten 
Bozell,  Jacobs,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc. 

Thomas  Mahoney 
Cahners  Publishing  Company 

In  memory  of  Norman  L.  Cahners 
Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores,  Inc. 

Philip  M.  Hawley 
Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
Country  Curtains 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 
Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 
Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  S.  Daniels 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
Dynatech  Corporation 

J.  P.  Barger 
E.F  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Fidelity  Investments 

Samuel  W.  Bodman 
GTE  Electrical  Products 

Dean  T.  Langford 


General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
General  Electric  Company/Lynn 

Frank  E.  Pickering 
General  Electric  Plastics  Business  Group 

Glen  H.  Hiner 
The  Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
HBM/Creamer,  Inc. 

Edward  Eskandarian 
IBM  Corporation 

Paul  J.  Palmer 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company 

E.  James  Morton 
Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Companies 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
McKinsey  &  Company,  Inc. 

Robert  P  O'Block 
Moet-HennessyU.S.  Corporation 

Ambassador  Evan  G.  Galbraith 
Morse  Shoe,  Inc. 

Manuel  Rosenberg 
Neiman-Marcus 

William  D.  Roddy 
New  England  Telephone  Company 

Gerhard  M.  Freche 
The  New  England 

Edward  E.Phillips 
Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

James  F.  Cleary 
Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
The  Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
Signal  Technology  Corporation 

William  E.  Cook 
State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

William  S.  Edgerly 
Teradyne,  Inc. 

Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 
WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

An  Wang 
Zayre  Corporation 

Maurice  Segall 
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A  TRADITION  OF  FINANOALCOUNSa 
OlDER  THAN  THE  ILS.  DOUAR. 

State  Street  has  been  providing  quality  financial  service  since  1792. 

That's  two  years  longer  than  the  dollar  has  been  the  official  currency  of 
the  United  States. 

During  that  time,  we  have  managed  the  assets  of  some  of  New 
England's  wealthiest  families.  And  provided  investment  advice  and 
performance  tailored  to  each  client's  individual  goals  and  needs. 

Today  our  Personal  Trust  Division  can  extend  that  service  to  you. 

We've  been  helping  people  manage  their  money  for  almost  200  years. 
And  you  can  only  stay  in  business  that  long  by  offering  advice  of  the 
highest  quality 

Let  us  help  you  get  the  highest  performance  from  your  assets.  To  enjoy 
today  and  to  pass  on  to  future  generations. 

For  more  information  contact  Peter  Talbot  at  617-654-3227. 

State  Street.  Known  for  quality? 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin 
Street,  Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in'Boston!  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  London,  Munich,  Brussels,  Zurich, 
Sydney  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1986. 
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The  Boston  S\Tnphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  follov,^ng  corporations  and 
professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  valuable  support  totaling  $1,000+  during 
the  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which  are  both  capitalized  and  underscored  in  the  Business 
Leaders  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll  denoting  support  of  SIO.OOO  + . 
Capitalization  denotes  support  totaling  $5,000-$9,999,  and  an  asterisk  indicates  support 
•totaling  $2,500-$4,999. 

Business  Leaders  (81,000  +  ) 


I  Accountants 

\RTHrR  ANDERSEN  &  COMPANY 
William  F.  Meagher 

ARTHUR  YOUNG  &  COMPANY 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

•  ?harles  E.  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  F.  DiPesa 

•RNST&WHINNEY 
James  G.  Maguire 

I  H^MG  Main  Hurdman 
William  A.  Larrenaga 

'EAT  MARWICK, 
IITCHELL  &  COMPANY 
Robert  D.  Happ 

''  heodore  S.  Samet  &  Company 
Theodore  S.  Samet 
OrCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T  McBride 

.  dvertisuig/Public  Relations 

.  mold  &  Company,  Inc. 
jerald  Broderick 

1  MC  STRATEGIES.  INC. 
Bruce  M.  McCarthy 

1  OZELL,  JACOBS.  KENYON  & 
1  CKHARDT.  INC. 


Thomas  Mahonev 


I  arold  Cabot  &  Company,  Inc. 
ames  I.  Summers 

\  BM  CREAMER.  INC. 
odward  Eskandarian 

arke  &  Company,  Inc. 
Vrenee  M.  Clarke 

\  iE  COMMUNIQUE  GROUP  INC. 
ames  H.  Kurland 

II,  Holliday,  Connors, 
'Sniopulos.  Inc. 
ack  Connors,  Jr. 

<  ^WSOME&  COMPANY 

eter  Farwell 

ung  &  Rubicam 
lark  Stroock 

roipacc 

rthrop  Corporation 
homas  V.  Jones 


PXEUMO  CORPORATION 
Norman  J.  Ryker 

Arch  itccfure/ Design 

ADD  INC  ARCHITECTS 

Philip  M.  Briggs 

LEA  GROUP 
Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

William  L.  Brown 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
Peter  H.  McCormick 

BAYBANKS.  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier.  Jr. 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT 
&  TRUST  COMPANY 
James  N.  von  Gemieten 

Cambridge  Trust  Company 
Lewis  H.  Clark 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

CITICORP  CITIBANK 
Walter  E.  Mercer 

*Easteni  Corporate  Federal  Credit 
Union 
Jane  M.  Sansone 

*Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

Mutual  Bank 
Keith  G.  W^illoughby 

*Patriot  Bancorporation 

Thomas  R.  Heaslip 
*  Provident  Financial  Senices,  Inc. 

Robert  W.  Brady 

•Rockland  Trust  Company 
John  F  Spence.  Jr. 

SHAWMUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  F.  Craig 

STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST 
COMPANY 


Chain  Construction  Corporation 
Howard  Mintz 

National  Lumber  Company 
Louis  L.  Kaitz 

New  England  Door  Corporation 
Robert  C.  Frank 

*Perini  Corporation 
David  B.  Perini 

*J.F.  White  Contracting 
Thomas  J.  White 

Displaijs'FJowcrs 

*Giltspur  Exhibits  Boston 
Thomas  E.  Knott.  Jr. 

*Harbor  Greenery 
Diane  Valle 

Education 

BENTLEY COLLEGE 
Oregon.-  H.  Adamian 

STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 

EJcciricaJ/HVAC 

*p.h.  mechanical  corporation 
Paul  A.  Hayes 

R&D  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY  INC. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

Electronics 

Alden  Electronics,  Inc. 
John  M.  Alden 

'Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

EPSCOInc. 
Wa\nie  P.  Coffin 

The  Mitre  Corporation 
Robert  R.  Everett 

PARLEX  CORPORATION 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 

SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 


William  S.  Edgerly 

UST  CORPORATION 
James  V.  Sidell 

Building/Contracting 

*A.J.  Lane  &  Company,  Inc. 
Andrew  J.  Lane 


CORPORATION 
William  E.  Cook 

Energy 

CABOT  CORPORATION 
FOUNDATION,  INC. 
Ruth  C.  Scheer 
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YANKEE  COMPANIES,  INC. 
Paul  J.  Montle 

Engineering 

Goldberg-Zoino  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

*Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
William  F.  Allen,  Jr. 

Entertainment/Media 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 
Richard  A.  Smith 

National  Amusements,  Inc. 
Sumner  M.  Redstone 

*Williams/Gerard  Productions,  Inc. 
William  J.  Walsh 

Finance/Venture  Capital 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 
James  D.  Robinson  III 

Carson  Limited 
Herbert  Carver 

FARRELL,  HEALER  &  COMPANY 
Richard  Farrell 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON 
CORPORATION 
Mark  S.  Ferber 

HAMBRECHT  &  QUIST  VENTURE 
PARTNERS 
Robert  M.  Morrill 

*  Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

TA  ASSOCIATES 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

Tracy  Financial,  Inc. 
Robert  E.  Tracy 

Food  Service/Industry 

*Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

CREATIVE  GOURMETS,  LTD. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

daka  Food  Service  Management,  Inc. 
Terry  Vinee 

Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 

*Federal  Distillers,  Inc. 
Alfred  J.  Balerna 
Garelick  Farms,  Inc. 
Peter  M.  Bernon 

JOHNSON  O'HARE  COMPANY, 
INC. 
Harry  O'Hare 

MOET-HENNESSY 
U.S.  CORPORATION 
Ambassador  Evan  G.  Galbraith 


NATIONAL  DISTILLERS  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
John  Hoyt  Stookey 

O'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corporation 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

•Roberts  and  Associates 
Richard  J.  Kunzig 
Ruby  Wines 
Theodore  Rubin 

*Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

The  Taylor  Wine  Company,  Inc. 
Michael  J.  Doyle 

Shaws  Supermarkets,  Inc. 
Stanton  W.  Davis 

United  Liquors,  Ltd. 
Michael  Tye 

Footwear 

*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  A.  Vaule,  Jr. 

MERCURY  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADING  CORPORATION 
Irving  A.  Wiseman 

MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 
Manuel  Rosenberg 

The  Rockport  Corporation 
Bruce  Katz 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Furnishings/Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

HITCHCOCK  CHAIR  COMPANY 
Thomas  H.  Glennon 

The  Jofran  Group 
Robert  D.  Roy 

Graphic  Design 

Clark/Linsky  Design,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  Linsky 

Fader,  Jones  &  Zarkades  Design 
Associates 
Roger  Jones 

*Gill  Fishman  and  Associates 
Gill  Fishman 

•Wejonouth  Design,  Inc. 
Michael  E.  Weymouth 

High  Technology 

Allied  Corporation 
Edward  L.  Hennessy,  Jr. 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 
Ray  Stata 


*TASC 

Arthur  Gelb 

APOLLO  COMPUTER,  INC. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

*Aritech  Corporation 
James  A.  Synk 

AT&T 
Robert  C.  Babbitt 

AUGAT,  INC. 
Roger  D.  Wellington 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Josh  S.  Weston 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Fi-usztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

BOSTON  FINANCIAL  &  EQUIT 
CORPORATION 

Sonny  Monosson 

*Compugraphic  Corporation 
Carl  E.  Dantas 

Computer  Corporation  of  America 
John  Donnelly,  Jr. 

COMPUTER  PARTNERS 
Paul  J.  Crowley  ■* 

Costar  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J.  P.  Barger 

*EG&G,  Inc. 
Dean  W  Freed 

*Encore  Computer  Corporation 
Kenneth  G.  Fisher 

*General  Eastern  Instruments 
Corporation 
Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 

GenRad  Foundation 
Linda  B.  Smoker 

HELIX  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 
Frank  Gabron 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hewlett-Packard  Company 
Alexander  R.  Rankin 

HONEYWELL 
Warren  G.  Sprague 

Hycor,  Inc. 
Joseph  Hyman  ' 

IBM  CORPORATION  j 

Paul  J.  Palmer 
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•Ionics,  Inc. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

.  ♦M/A-COM,  Inc. 
Vessarios  G.  Chigas 

\  *Masscomp 

August  P.  Klein 
V  Massachusetts  High  Technology' 
i'  Council,  Inc. 

Howard  P.  Foley 

y  MATEC  CORPORATION 
Ted  Valpey,  Jr. 

\  MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

r  The  Norton  Company 
Donald  R.  Melville 

'•*Orion  Research  Incorporated 
Alexander  Jenkins  III 

P* Polaroid  Corporation 
I.M.  Booth 

PRIME  COMPUTER,  INC. 
.    Joe  M.  Henson 

PRINTED  CIRCUIT 
CORPORATION 
Peter  Sarmanian 

{  RAYTHEON  COMPANY 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 

^  SofTech,  Inc. 
Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

s  STELLAR  COMPUTER 
.    J.  William  Poduska 

'♦Tech/Ops,  Inc. 
!    Marvin  G.  Schorr 

"  TERADYNE,  INC. 
Alexander  Y.  d'Arbeloff 

T*Thermo  Electron  Corporation 
George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 
An  Wang 

*XRE  Corporation 
John  K.  Grady 


Hotels /Restaurants 

BOSTON  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
&  TOWERS 
Roger  A.  Saunders 

*The  Hampshire  House 
Thomas  A.  Kershaw 

HOWARD  JOHNSON  COMPANY 
G.  Michael  Hostage 

Meridien  Hotel 
Bernard  Lambert 

Mildred's  Chowder  House 
James  E.  Mulcahy 

THE  RED  LION  INN 


John  H.  Fitzpatrick 


*Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL 
Bodo  Lemke 

Insurance 

*A.I.M.  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 
James  A.  Radley 

*Allied  Adjustment  Service 
Charles  A.  Hubbard 

Arkwright  Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

CAMERON  &  COLBY  CO.,  INC. 
Graves  D.  Hewitt 

*Consolidated  Group,  Inc. 
Woolsey  S.  Conover 

FRANK  B.  HALL  &  COMPANY  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Colby  Hewitt,  Jr. 

Robert  D.  Gordon  Adjusters,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Gordon 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

Fred  S.  James  &  Company  of  New 
England,  Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

*Johnson  &  Higgins 
Robert  A.  Cameron 

Kendall  Insurance,  Inc. 
Kennett  "Skip"  Kendall,  Jr. 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 
John  Herbert  Sullivan 

*Charles  H.  Watkins  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  P.  Nyquist 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely  II 

BEAR  STEARNS  &  COMPANY 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

E.F.  HUTTON  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 

Endowment  Management  &  Research 
Corporation 
Stephen  D.  Cutler 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENTS 
Samuel  W.  Bodman 

•Fidelity  Service  Company 
Robert  W.  Blucke 


Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

HCW,  Inc. 
John  M.  Plukas 

KENSINGTON  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 

Alan  E.  Lewis 

KIDDER,  PEABODY& 
COMPANY,  INC. 
John  G.  Higgins 

*Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 
Robert  L.  Kemp 

MORGAN  STANLEY  &  COMPANY 
Jack  Wadsworth 

Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  & 
Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 

*The  Putnam  Management 
Company,  Inc. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

SALOMON  INC. 
Joseph  P.  Lombard 

SMITH  BARNEY,  HARRIS  UPHA: 

&  COMPANY 
Robert  H.  Hotz 

*  State  Street  Development  Company 
John  R.  Gallagher,  III 

TUCKER,  ANTHONY  & 
R.  L.  DAY,  INC. 

Gerald  Segel 

WOODSTOCK  CORPORATION 
Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

•Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Everett  H.  Parker 
Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

•Fish  &  Richardson 
John  N.  Williams 

•Gadsby  &  Hannah 
Jeffrey  P.  Somers 

GOLDSTEIN  &  MANELLO 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

Hale  &  Dorr 
Paul  Brountas 

•Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky 
and  Popeo,  PC. 

Francis  X.  Meaney 
Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 

Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

PALMER  &  DODGE 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

•Peabody  &  Arnold 
Paul  R.  Devin 
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*Peabody  &  Brown 

Maurice  Zilber 
Sherburne,  Powers  &  Needham 
Daniel  Needham,  Jr. 

Weiss,  Angoff,  Coltin,  Koski  & 
Wolf,  P.C. 
Dudley  A.  Weiss 

Management/Financial/ Consulting 

AD\ANCED  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


Har\'ey  Chet  Krentzman 

Harry  Axelrod  Consultants,  Inc. 
Harry  Axelrod 

ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  INC. 
John  F.  Magee 

*Bain  &  Company 
William  W.  Bain,  Jr. 

THE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP 
Arthur  P.  Contas 

Jason  M.  Cortell  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

*General  Electric  Consulting  Services 
Corporation 
James  J.  O'Brien,  Jr. 

KAZMAIER  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Richard  W.  Kazmaier,  Jr. 

McKINSEY  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Robert  P  O'Block 

William  M.  Mercer-Meidinger,  Inc. 
Chester  D.  Clark 

Mitchell  &  Company 
Carol  B.  Coles 

*Rath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Arnold  0.  Putnam 

The  Wyatt  Company 
Michael  H.  Davis 

Manufacturer's  Representatives 

Barton  Brass  Associates 
Barton  Brass 

Paul  K.  O'Rourke,  Inc. 
Paul  K.  O'Rourke 

Manufacturing /Industry 

Aeushnet  Company 
John  T.  Ludes 

Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Ausimont  Compo,  Inc. 
Leonard  Rosenblatt 

*Avondale  Industries,  Inc. 
William  F.  Connell 


*Barry  Wright  Corporation 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

*C.R.  Bard,  Inc. 

Robert  H.  McCaffrey 

William  Carter  Company 
Manson  H.  Carter 

Checon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conaway,  Jr. 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Company 
Nelson  G.  Gifford 

ERVING  PAPER  MILLS 
Charles  B.  Housen 

*FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

The  Foxboro  Company 
Earle  W.  Pitt 


*Soundesign  Corporation 
Robert  H.  Winer 

*Sprague  Electric  Company 
John  L.  Sprague 

Superior  Pet  Products,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

•Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

TRINA,  INC. 
Thomas  L.  Easton 

H.K.  Webster  Company,  Inc. 
Dean  K.  Webster 

Webster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 
A.M.  Levine 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer,  Jr. 

Media 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE/ 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  PLASTICS       AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 


BUSINESS  GROUP 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY/ 
LYNN 
Frank  E.  Pickering 

GENERAL  LATEX  &  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
Ralph  W.  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
Dean  T.  Langford 

•"Harvard  Folding  Box  Company,  Inc. 
Melvin  A.  Ross 

The  Horn  Corporation 
Robert  H.  Lang,  Jr. 

The  Kendall  Company 
J.  Dale  Sherratt 

The  Kenett  Corporation 
Julius  Kendall 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY 
Philip  F.  Leach 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

PLYMOUTH  RUBBER 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Robert  Haig 

RAND-WHITNEY  CORPORATION 

Robert  K.  Kraft 

S.A.Y.  Industries,  Inc. 
Romilly  H.  Humphries 

Scully  Signal  Company 
Robert  Scully 


William  0.  Taylor 

*The  Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 
WBZ-TV  4 
John  J.  Spinola 

WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER 
BROADCASTING,  INC. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV  5 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

WNEV-TV  7 
Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Personnel 

Emerson  Personnel,  Inc. 
Rhoda  Warren 

TAD  Technical  Sen-ices  Corporatio 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Printing 

WE.  Andrews  Company 
Martin  E.  Burkhardt 

*BowTie  of  Boston,  Inc. 

Donald  J.  Cannava 
*  Bradford  &  Bigelow,  Inc. 

John  D.  Galligan 
CHADIS  PRINTING  CO.,  INC. 

John  Chadis 

Customforms,  Inc. 
David  A.  Granoff 

DANIELS  PRINTING  COMPANY 
Lee  S.  Daniels 

*Espo  Litho  Company 
David  Fromer 

*Grafacon,  Inc. 

H.  Wa\Tnan  Rogers,  Jr. 
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Hub  Mail 
Wally  Bemheimer 

'Itek  Graphix  Corporation 
Patrick  Forster 

LABEL  ART.  INC. 
J.  William  Fl\Tin 

Massachusetts  Envelope  Company 
Steven  Grossman 

Merchants  Press 
Doug  Clott 

Rand  Tj-pography,  Inc. 
Mildred  Nahabedian 

Sir  Speedy  Congress  Street 
Ray  Cadogan 

Publishing 

Addison  Wesley  Publishing 
Company,  Inc. 
Donald  R.  Hammonds 

TAHXERS  PUBLISHING 
:OMPAN^^ 

In  memor\"  of  Norman  L.  Cahners 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY' 
Marlowe  G.  Teig 

'^ime  Magazine 
Jeanne  Kerr 

leal  Estate/Development 

imaprop  Developments,  Inc. 
Gregory'  Rudolph 

"he  Beacon  Companies 
Edwin  N.  Sidman 

'  »oston  Financial  Technology 
troup.  Inc. 
Fred  N.  Pratt,  Jr. 

ombined  Properties  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

•  )hn  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
lohn  M.  Corcoran 

'  orcoran,  Mullins,  Jennison.  Inc. 

Joseph  E.  Corcoran 
'  he  Flatley  Company 

Thomas  J.  Flatley 

1  ilon  Development  Corporation 
^aim  S.  Eliachar 

I  istoric  Mill  Properties,  Inc. 
^ert  Paley 

cGregor  Associates 
Kathleen  McGregor 

'  orthland  Investment  Corporation 
lobert  A.  Danziger 

njamin  Schore  Company 
ienjamin  Schore 

■  anmar,  Inc. 
tanley  W.  Snider 


L'rban  Investment  &  Development 
Corporation 
R.K.  Umscheid 

Retail 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

CARTER  HAWLEY  HALE 
STORES.  INC. 
Philip  M.  Hawley 

Child  World.  Inc. 
Dennis  H.  Barron 

FILENE'S 
Michael  J.  Babcock 

Herman.  Inc. 
Bernard  A.  Herman 

*Hills  Department  Stores 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

The  E.B.  Horn  Company 
Harr\'  Finn 

*Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Elliot  Stone 

Karten's  Jewelers 
Joel  Karten 

London  Harness  Company 
Murray  J.  Swindell 

NEBL\N-^L\RCUS 
William  D.  Roddy 

*Purity  Supreme.  Inc. 
Frank  P.  Giaeomazzi 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 

COMPANIES.  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

ZAYRE  CORPORATION 
Maurice  Segall 

Science/Medical 

CHARLES  RRT:R 
LABORATORIES.  INC. 
Henr\'  L.  Foster 

*Compu-Chem  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Claude  L.  Buller 

DAMON  CORPORATION 
David  I.  Kosowsk}' 

HEALTH  PROGRAMS 
INTERNATIONAL.  INC. 
Dr.  Donald  B.  Giddon 

*J  A.  Webster.  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster,  Jr. 

/Services 

American  Cleaning  Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  A.  Sullivan.  Jr. 

*Asquith  Corporation 
Laurence  L.  Asquith 


*Victor  Grillo  &  Associates 
Victor  N.  Grillo 

Meyers  Parking.  Prudential  Center 
Garage 
Frank  Newcomb 

Softtcare/ Information  Services 

CULLINET  SOFTWARE.  INC. 

John  J.  Cullinane 

EPSILON  DATA 
MANAGEMENT.  INC. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 

Interactive  Data  Corporation 
John  Rutherfurd 

International  Data  Group 
Patrick  J.  McGovem 

*  Software  International  Corporation 
Frank  Grywalski 

Travel/Transportation 

Courier  Corporation 
Alden  French,  Jr. 

Federal  Express  Corporation 
Frederick  W.  Smith 

Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 
David  Gans 

HERITAGE  TRAVEL.  INC. 
Donald  R.  Sohn 

*Lily  Truck  Leasing  Corporation 
John  A.  Simourian 

New  England  Lincoln-Mercur\- 
Dealers  Association 
J.P  L\Tich 

THE  TRANS-LEASE  GROUP 
John  J.  McCarthy.  Jr. 

Travel  Consultants  International 
Phoebe  L.  Giddon 

Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Stephen  J.  Sweeney 

EASTERN  GAS  &  FUEL 
ASSOCIATES 
William  J.  Pruyn 

New  England  Electric  System 
Paul  J.  Sullivan 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
Gerhard  M.  Freche 
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Simply 
SSted. 


^mm  mmm- 


On  the  inside,  w/iere  it  counts,  we  engineered  tlie  most  sophisticated 

and  powerful  technology  available  today. 

On  the  outside,  we  designed  a  control  panel  that's  straightforward 

and  easy  to  use.  ] 

That's  it.  Because,  at  NAD,  the  music  is  the  most  important  feature. 

Featured  above  on  the  right  is  the  NAD  7250  PE  AM/FM  Stereo  Receiver.  Industrial  design  by  Reinhold  Weiss  Design,  Chicago 


NAD 


AN  UNCOMMON  COMPANY. 


NAD(USA)  INC.  •  675  CANTON  STREET  •  NORWOOD,  MA  02062,  U.S.A. 


lax-rree  income  rrom  Nuveen. 
That's  music  to  our  ears" 


•  •     ## 


4qBb. 


> 


For  more  complete  information  on  Nuveen  Tax-Exempt  Unit  Trusts,  including  charges 
and  expenses,  call  your  broker  or  adviser  for  a  prospectus.  Read  it  carefully  before  you 
invest  or  send  money  Or  call  800-221-4276.  (In  New  York  State,  call  212-208-2350.) 


'  lUUVEEIU  T^-Exempt  Unit  Tl^usts 


John  Nuveen  &  Co  Incorporated 
Investment  Bankers 


V^V 

sS^ 


i   T   1 


A  Special  Life-style 

Carleton-Willard  Village  is 
an  exceptional  continuing 
care  retirement  community. 
Gracious  independent  living 
accommodations  and  fully 
licensed,  long-term  health 
care  facilities  exist  in  a 
traditional  New  England 
environment. 

CARLETON-WILLARD  VILLAGE 

100  Old  Billerica  Rd. 
Bedford,  MA  01730 
(617)  275-8700 

Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard 
Homes,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  corporation 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  generous  support 
of  the  following  foundations.  Their  grants  have  made  possible  a  variety  of 
programs  and  projects. 


(The  Anthony  Advocate  Foundation 
uThe  Lassor  and  Fanny  Agoos 
I     Charity  Fund 
VJ.M.R.  Barker  Foundation 
The  Frank  M.  Barnard 

Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Barrington  Foundation,  Inc. 
Ida  S.  Barter  Trust 
The  Theodore  H.  Barth  Foundation 

(in  memory  of  W.  Latimer  Gray) 
Adelaide  Breed  Bayrd 

Foundation 
The  Frank  Stanley  Beveridge 
"    Foundation,  Inc. 
I'harles  Sumner  Bird  Foundation 
The  Boston  Foundation 
Soston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 
Company 

Alice  P.  Chase  Trust 
Arthur  F.  Blanchard  Trust 
The  J.  Frederick  Brown 

Foundation 
Brookline  Youth  Concerts 

Awards  Committee 
Calvert  Trust 

The  Cambridge  Foundation 
whiles  Foundation 
^'he  Clowes  Fund,  Inc. 
^mpton  Foundation,  Inc. 
i'he  Charles  E.  Culpeper 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Cleanor  Naylor  Dana  Charitable 

Trust 
N^ancy  Sayles  Day  Foundation 
)emoulas  Foundation 
)ennis  Family  Foundation 
^he  Frances  R.  Dewing 

Foundation 
)illon  Fund 

ieraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 
dice  Willard  Dorr  Foundation 
iastman  Charitable  Foundation 
iaton  Foundation 
'he  Ellison  Foundation 
'he  Charles  Engelhard 
Foundation 


Harry  A.  &  Etta  Freedman 

Foundation 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 
Fribourg  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Fhiller  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  George  F.  and  Sybil  H. 

Fuller  Foundation 
GenRad  Foundation 
Charles  &  Sara  Goldberg 

Charitable  Trust 
The  Nehemias  Gorin  Foundation 
The  Elizabeth  Grant  Trust 
The  William  and  Marj^  Greve 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Grosberg  Family  Charity  Fund 
Henry  Hornblower  Fund,  Inc. 
The  Hunt  Foundation 
The  Howard  Johnson  Foundation 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 
Lee  Family  Charitable 

Foundation 
June  Rockwell  Levy  Foundation, 

Inc. 
The  John  A.  and  Ruth  E.  Long 

Foundation 
The  Lovett  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Lowell  Institute 
James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation 
MacPherson  Fund,  Inc. 
Helen  &  Leo  Mayer  Charitable 

Trust 
The  McGraw-Hill  Foundation, 

Inc. 
Middlecott  Foundation 
Gerrish  H.  Milliken  Foundation 

(in  memory  of  Mrs.  George 

Putnam) 
William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 
Mu  Phi  Epsilon  Memorial 

Foundation 
The  Max  and  Sophie  Mydans 

Foundation 
Nichols  Foundation 
Edward  John  Noble  Foundation, 

Inc. 
The  Ohl  Fund,  Inc. 


Olivetti  Foundation 
Osceola  Foundation,  Inc. 
Paine  Charitable  Trust 
The  Palriwala  Foundation  of 

America  Trust 
Bessie  Pappas  Charitable 

Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Thomas  Anthony  Pappas 

Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Amelia  Peabody  Foundation 
The  Harold  Whitworth  Pierce 

Charitable  Trust 
Olive  Higgins  Prouty  Foundation 
The  Frederick  W.  Richmond 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Billy  Rose  Foundation,  Inc. 
Richard  Saltonstall  Charitable 

Foundation 
Sasco  Foundation 
The  William  E.  and  Bertha  E. 

Schrafft  Charitable  Trust 
Miriam  Shaw  Fund 
George  and  Beatrice  Sherman 

Family  Charitable  Trust 
Sigma  Alpha  Iota  Philanthropies, 

Inc. 
Sandra  and  Richard  Silverman 

Individualized  Fund 
The  Seth  Sprague  Educational 

and  Charitable  Foundation 
Stearns  Charitable  Trust 
The  Stoddard  Charitable  Trust 
The  Stone  Charitable 

Foundation.  Inc. 
Surdna  Foundation,  Inc. 
Gertrude  W.  and  Edward  M. 

Swartz  Charitable  Trust 
Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Trust 
The  Cornelius  A.  and  Muriel  P. 

Wood  Charity  Fund 
Wallace  Funds 
Anonymous  (2) 
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JLouis  Vuitton. 
A  commitment  to  quali 


quality, 


K 


Beyond    the    famous 
'Monogram"  canvas,  Louis  Vuitton 
represents  a  unique  concept  in 
luggage  and  accessories. 
A  rare  attention  to  detail:  An 
authentic  Louis  Vuitton  is  identi- 
fied by  each  small  detail:  hand- 
made handles,  naturally  oak-tan- 
ned leather,  patented  pick-proof 
locks,  leather  linings.  .  . 
A   commitment   to   quality: 
With  skill  and  imagination,  our 
master  craftsmen 
choose  the  materials 


that  make  each  trunk,  suitcase 
and  bag  an  outstanding  example 
of  durability,   strength  and  re- 
finement. 

Expert  advice:  Selecting  lug- 
gage is  not  an  easy  task.  Each 
model  (suitcase,  travel  bag  or 
accessory)  must  be  chosen,  or 
even  custom-made,  taking  into 
consideration  both  its  form 
and  function.  At  Louis  Vuitton, 
the  staff  is  trained  to  offer  the 

best  direction  and 

assistance. 


Discover  Louis  Vuitton 
at  this  exclusive  Louis  Vuitton  store. 

Copley  Place  100  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02116  (617)  437-6519 


LOUIS  VUinON 

MALLETIER  A  PARIS 


MAISON  FONDEE  EN  1854 
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KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  those 
individuals  who  so  generously  responded  to  our 
fundraising  programs  during  the  past  season.  The  BSO 
received  over  6,000  Annual  Fund  contributions  between 
September  1, 1985  and  August  31, 1986.  These  gifts  are 
critical  in  helping  to  defray  our  operating  expenses,  so  that 
the  BSO's  musical  integrity  and  high  standards  of 
excellence  will  be  sustained.  Although  space  consider- 
ations limit  this  listing  to  Friends  who  donate  $100  or 
more,  we  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  to  each  and 
every  contributor. 


hThe  Higginson  Society 


Matrons 


'.  It.  and  Mrs.  Philip  K.  Allen 

rof.  and  Mrs.  Rae  D.  Anderson 
i  ir.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 
]It.  and  Mrs.  David  Bakalar 
J  ir.  and  Mrs.  J. P.  Barger 
]  >.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Anthony  Beal 

rs.  Richard  E.  Bennink 
1  r.  and  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

r.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 
'  rs.  Ralph  Bradley 

r.  Nicholas  Brady 
'  iss  Charlotte  Brayton 

r.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Brooke 

rs.  Xorman  L.  Cahners 
•  r.  and  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Callanan 
I  r.  and  Mrs.  George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 
•^  r.  and  Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier 
?  rs.  A.  Werk  Cook 
S-r.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Crofut 
^k  r.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 
IVr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 
Pur.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J  Darling,  Jr. 
rs.  Charlene  B.  Englehard 
J  Irs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
F  on.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
^  r.  and  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Flanigan 


Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Giddings 

Mrs.  Fernand  Gillet 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  Gund 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Halvorson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hargrove 

Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Eugene  Jones 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Kass 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Kaye 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Krupp 

Mr.  Phillip  Krupp 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Land 

Mrs.  Ellis  Little 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Charles  Marran 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

Mr.  Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller 

Mrs.  Lester  Morse 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 


Mr.  David  G.  Mugar 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Mrs.  Louville  Niles 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Paine 

Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvoi 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millard  Pryor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ining  W.  Rabb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mr.  David  Rockefeller,  Sr.  " 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Mrs.  Anne  Cable  Rubenstein 

Mr.  Morris  A.  Schapiro 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Shapiro 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Stata 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W  Nicholas  Thorndike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  D.  Wellington 

Mrs.  John  J.  Wilson 
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Sponsors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Barnard,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harold  Bornstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Brandi 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Burdick 

Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Card 

Mrs.  Thomas  Clagett 

Mr.  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 

Mr.  Bertram  M.  Cohen 

Mrs.  Nat  Cole 

Mr.  Winthrop  Murray  Crane 

Mrs.  John  E.  Dawson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Eraser 


Mrs.  Dorothy  Fuller 

Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Hansel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.W.  Hiam 

Olley  Hoagland 

Mrs.  Ellen  0.  Jennings 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  King 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  LaWare 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Miss  Grace  S.  Lockwood 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Moses,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Richard  C.  Paine 
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DIAMONDS  ARE  A  SYMPHONY'S  BEST  FRIEND. 


^  ^      $  --'"Vv/^-^i'^OUU^ 


Gifts  of  Jewelry,  works  of  art,  antiques,  and  otiier  items  of  personal 
property  can  be  of  enormous  importance  in  supporting  the  music  and 
the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

If  you  have  items  such  as  these  which  you  would  consider  contribut- 
ing to  the  Symphony  and  would  like  to  leam  more  about  the  tax 
advantages  of  such  a  gift,  please  contact 

Helene  Cahners 

Chairman,  Planned  Gifts 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Telephone:  (617)  266-1492,  xl32 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Gerry 

Prof.  Armando  Ghitalla 

Mr  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Ghublikian 

Mr  Steve  Gilbert 

Mr  Steven  Ginsberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Giuffrida 

Mr.  Arthur  S.  Goldberg 

Mr.  Malcom  H.  Goodman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Gray 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mortimer  S.  Greenberg 

Mrs.  M.  Thompson  Greene 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Greenfield 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Gustin,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Haber 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Haffenreffer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Hall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Hardt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baron  M.  Hartley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Haupt 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Hayden 

Mrs.  Harold  L.  Hazen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noah  T.  Herdon 

Mr.  Robert  Herrron 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Hickey 

Mrs.  Emmy  D.  Hilsinger 

Mr.  James  G.  Hinkle,  Jr. 

Mr.  Raymond  Hirschkop 

Mr.  John  Hitchcock,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waldo  H.  Holcombe 

Mr.  Gordon  Holmes,  Jr. 

Ms.  Emily  C.Hood 

Mr.  Stanwood  C.  Hooper 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  K.  Hoyt 

Dr.  Richard  F.  Hoyt,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Hollis  Hunnewell 

Mr.  William  P.  Hunnewell 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Hybels 

Mr.  Martin  L.  Jack 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Jackson 

Mrs.  Paul  M.  Jacobs 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Jameson 

Mr.  Frederick  Johnson 

Mrs.  H.  Alden  Johnson,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Peter  Jorgensen 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Jack  Kalajian 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Kallis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  M.  Katz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bartow  Kelly 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Kennard 

Mrs.  Prescott  L.  Kettell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Kimball 

Mrs.  Hatsy  Kniffin 

Miss  Rosamond  Lamb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gene  Landy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Langlois 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lathrop 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  W^illiam  B.  Latta 

Mr.  Frederick  M.  Lawton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  S.  Lee 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lee 

Mr.  Alan  L.  Lefkowitz 

Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 

Mrs.  Tudor  Leland 

Mr.  Richard  Leventhal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Ley 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Elia  Lipton 

Mr.  Graham  Atwell  Long 

Mrs.  K.  Ramsey  Ludlow 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lyman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  DaNid  MacNeill 

Mrs.  Ann  Sawyer  Manners 

Mr  Paul  McGonigle 

Miss  Ada  V.  Mcintosh 

Mrs.  David  S.  McLellan 

Mrs.  Patricia  McLeod 

Mrs.  F.  Gilbert  McNamara 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  McWilliams 

Mrs.  Roy  R.  Merchant,  Jr. 

Miss  Karen  Metcalf 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Bernard  F.  Meyer 

Mrs.  George  H.  Milton 

Mr.  Paul  M.  Montrone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Morgan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  Momingstar 

Mrs.  Stephen  Y.C.  Morris 

Mrs.  Alan  R.  Morse,  Sr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Moulton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Nelson 

Mrs.  John  S.  Nesbit 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  C.  Newell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  L.  Nichols 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  P.  Nordblom 

Mr  Richard  S.  Nutt 

Miss  Marj'-Catherine  O'Neill 

Mr  James  Orr 

Miss  Esther  E.  Osgood 

Mr  Gary  M.  Palter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Paresky 

Miss  Harriet  F.  Parker 

Mrs.  Martha  Patrick 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Oglesby  Paul 

Mrs.  Marion  Peirson 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Peters 

Mr.  C.  Mar\'in  Pickett,  Jr. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Leo  M.  Pistorino 

Mr  Russell  E.  Planitzer 

Dr.  Michael  C.J.  Putnam 

John  and  Lorraine  Re 

Mrs.  Eugene  E.  Record 

Mrs.  Gordon  S.  Reid 

Mr.  William  J  Reilly,  Jr. 

Ms.  Carol  Ann  Rennie 

Mr  Walter  J  Riley  III 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Ernest  J.  Sargeant 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gary  L.  Saunders 

Mr.  John  H.  Saxe 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Seaver 

Dr  and  Mrs.  Jerome  H.  Shapiro 

Mrs.  Francis  G.  Shaw 

Mr  Ronald  E.  Sherman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Siegfried 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Sleeper 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Smith 
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The  Boston  Home 

(formerly  The  Boston  Home  for  Incurables) 


Est:  1881 


Seeks  Your  Support 
for  Another  Century 


Write  for  Centennial  Brochure:  The  BoStOIl  Home,  InC. 

John  Bigelo w,  Treasurer  2049-206 1  Dorchester  Avenue 

Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jr.,  Assistant  Treasurer     Boston,  Massachusetts  02124 

617/825-3905 


VfE 


wmfw 


MAKE 


^ 


>^ 


Audi 


MUSIC 


ANNIS 


PORSCHE  +  AUDI,  INC. 
New  England's  #1  Volume  Dealer 
Route  9,  Natick 
(617)  237-5759 
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,  •.  and  Mrs.  Julian  J.  Smith 
t  -s.  Eliot  Snider 
\  -.  Paul  Snider 

r.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Solomon 
•  r.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spaulding 
'  rs.  Josiah  A.  Spaulding 
'  r.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  Sprague 
:  rs.  George  R.  Spraque 
:  r.  and  Mrs.  David  Squire 
:  r.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  Squire 

r.  and  Mrs.  Walter  St.  Goar 

iss  Anna  B.  Steams 

r.  and  Mrs.  Maximilian  Steinmann 
i  ^r.  and  Mrs.  Elliot  M.  Surkin 


ii'riends 

100 -$299 


Dr.  Elizabeth  Taber-Pieree 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  A.  Tenbrook 

Mrs.  Alfred  Thomas 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Aubrey  Tobey 

Mrs.  Stirling  Tomkins 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Vawter 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Waleott 

Mrs.  Harold  Wald 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Wallace 

Mr  Milton  Ward 

Mrs.  Phyllis  Waite  Watkins 

Mrs.  Philip  S.  Weld 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Richard  Wengren 


Ir.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  V.  Abrams 
Ir.  and  Mrs.  Milton  G.  Abramson 
Ir.  Robert  Ackart 
'Irs.  Alfred  A.  Adams 
Ir.  Frank  Adams 
•Ir.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Adams 
ilrs.  Thomas  H.  Adams,  Jr. 
3r.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W  Adams 
ilrs.  Weston  W  Adams 
^Ir  Edward  Addison 
kir.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Adelson 
Mrs.  Seth  M.  Agnew 
Or.  and  Mrs.  Barrj-  Agranat 
■Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Akers 
.Mr  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Alberty 
Ms.  Elizabeth  Alden 
Mrs.  Peter  Alderwick 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Howard  D.  Alien 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Allen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Allison 
Mrs.  Richard  E.  Alt 
Or  and  Mrs.  Alex  F.  Althausen 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Altman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  F.  Ames 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Anastos 
Mr.  Bruce  C.  Anderson 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Carl  A.  Anderson 
Mr.  David  Anderson 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Jay  Anderson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Anderson.  Jr 
Mr  Kenneth  Anderson.  Jr. 
Mr.  Kurt  Anderson 
Ms.  Jill  Angel 
Mother  Anne  Marie 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Anthony  II 
Ms.  Ceclia  Anzuoni 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Harold  E.  Applegate 
Mr.  Abraham  Arnold  Appleman 
Mrs.  Horace  L.  Arnold 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Aucoin 
Mr  and  Mrs.  David  Auerbach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Axelrod 
Lloyd  Axelrod.M.D. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P  Asten 
Mr.  James  C.  Ayer 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henr\-  H.  Babcock 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Babson 
Mrs.  Channing  Bacall,  Jr. 


Mr.  Richard  Baccari 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horatio  W.  Bacon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W  Benjamin  Bacon 

Mrs.  Aaron  M.  Bagg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Bailey 

Mrs.  Cordelia  C.  Bailey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  C.  Bailey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Bailey 

Ms.  Carol  Baker 

Ms.  Elizabeth  A.  Baker 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Baker,  Jr. 

Mr  Robert  H.  Baldi 

Mrs.  H.  Starr  Ballou 

Mrs.  John  Ballou 

Mr  Joseph  S.  Banks 

Ms.  Nancy  Banus 

Mr.  Louis  Barber 

Mrs.  Bishop  Bargate 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Clifford  Barger 

Ms.  Elizabeth  Barjak 

Mr.  Stephen  Barker 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Barker 

Mr  Steven  G.  Barkus 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bamaby 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brewster  Barnard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Barnes 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Curtis  Barnes 

Dr  and  Mrs.  James  Barrett 

Dr  and  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Barrie 

Mr  Clarence  R.  Barrington 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Walter  A.  Barron 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Frederick  E.  Barstow 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  K.  Bartlett 

Mrs.  Randolph  P.  Barton 

Mrs.  Georgia  K.  Basbanes 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Harris  1.  Baseman 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Bastille 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Bate 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Bates 

Dr  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Battit 

Mr  Boyden  C.  Batty 

Mrs.  Paul  F.  Bauder 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Bauer 

Mr  and  Mrs.  William  Baumoel 

Mrs.  Philip  C.  Beals 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Beatley 

Miss  Anne  Beauchemin 

Dr  James  Becker  and  Ms.  Mar\'  Amanda  Dew 


Dr  Conrad  Wesselhoeft,  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  West 

Mrs.  Edith  G.  Weyerhaeuser 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Wheatland 

Mrs.  Betty  Wheeler 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Amos  X.  Wilder 

Mr  John  R  Wilkins 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Wilson 

Mrs.  John  Winchester 

Mrs.  Margaret  Winslow 

Ms.  Mar>'  Wolfson 

Mr  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Woolsey,  Jr 

Mr  John  G.  Wragg 

Mr  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wvlde 


Dr  and  Mrs.  Martin  D.  Becker 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Sherman  C.  Bedford 

Mrs.  Marcus  G.  Beebe 

Mr  Martin  Begien 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn  Behringer 

Mr  and  Mrs.  L.  William  Bell 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Bell 

Dr  and  Mrs.  A.  Robert  Bellows 

Mr  and  Mrs.  F.  Gregg  Bemis 

Mr  A.  E.  Benfield 

Drs.  Doris  and  Warren  Bennett 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Harrison  L.  Bennett 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Martin  Bennett 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Bennett 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Norbert  Benotti 

Mr  Lawrence  I.  Berenson 

Mr  Marshall  Berger 

Mr  Max  Berger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Berger 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Berger 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Bernard  D.  Bergman 

Mr  Harold  Berk 

Mr  Gerald  A.  Berlin 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Edward  Berman 

Mr  William  I.  Bemell 

Bernard  and  Harriet  Bernstein 

Mr  George  Berrj' 

Mr  Gus  Bevona 

Mr  Ben  Beyea 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Philip  W.  Bianchi 

Mrs.  V.  Stoddard  Bigelow 

The  Bigony  Family 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Jordan  Birger 

John  and  Evehn  Bishop 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Bishop 

Mrs.  Eva  F.  Bitsberger 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Angus  C.  Black,  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Blackett 

Mr  Terrence  Blaine 

Mrs.  Polly  F.  Blakeley 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Blakelock 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Timothy  B.  Blancke 

Michael  and  Diane  Blau 

Mrs.  Molly  Bleasdale 

Miss  Margaret  Blethen 

Dr  PengwjTine  P.  Blevins 

Mrs.  Henn.-  M.  Bliss 

Mr  Donald  M.  Bloch 
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SUBSCRIBE  NOW  TO  THE  1986-87  SEASON! 


BOSTON 
SYMFHONY 


CNSmbcf 


AT  JORDAN 


...THE  HIGHEST  INTERNATIONAL  LEVEL  OF 
CHAMBER  MUSIC  PLAYING... 


—THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 


THREE  SUNDAY  AFTERNOONS  AT  3PM 

GILBERT  KALISH,  pianist 


SUNDAY 

NOVEMBER  23 

1986 


Beethoven  Trio  in  C  minor  for  violin,  viola,  and  cello, 

Op.  9,  No.  3 
Poulenc  Sextet  for  piano  and  winds 
Brahms  Piano  Quartet  in  C  minor,  Op.  60 


SUNDAY     with  SANFORD  SYLVAN,  baritone 


FEBRUARYS 
1987 


Beethoven  Trio  in  B-flat  for  clarinet,  cello,  and  piano.  Op.  11 
Poulenc  'Le  Bal  masque,'  Cantata  for  voice  and  eight 

instruments 
Perle  Serenade  No.  3,  for  piano  and  ten  instruments 
Mozart  Quintet  in  E-flat  for  horn  and  strings,  K.407 


SUNDAY 

APRIL  5 

1987 


Hindemith  Kleine  Kammermusik,'  for  woodwind  quintet, 

Op.  24,  No.  2 
Ravel  Trio  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello 
Knussen  'Ophelia  Dances,'  for  chamber  ensemble 
Spohr  Nonet  in  F  for  strings  and  winds.  Op.  31 


SUBSCRIBER  FORM:  Good  seats  are  available  for  the  1986-87  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  three- 
concert  series.  To  become  a  subscriber  indicate  your  choice  of  location  (orchestra  or  balcony)  and  price,  and 
return  this  form  with  payment  to  the  Boston  Symphony  to:  New  Subscriber,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICES:  $35.00,  $27.00,  $20.00.  For  further  information,  call  (617)  266-7575. 


D  Enclosed  Is  a  check 
made  payable  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

D  Please  charge  to: 

D  VISA 

D  MasterCard 

n  American  Express 


Card  #. 


Exp.  date . 


Signature. 


(as  it  appears  on  card) 


LOCATION 

PRICE 

NO.  OF  TICKETS 

TOTAL  $ 

N;4mp 

Address 

City. 


State. 


.Zip  Code. 


Day  Phone. 


Evening  Phone. 


Orders  will  be  filled  by  date  of  arrival.  Tickets  will  be  mailed  approxi- 
mately two  weeks  before  the  opening  concert  of  your  series. 
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r.  and  Mrs.  Donald  W.  Blodgett 

r.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  Bloom 

r.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Bloom 

•.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred  Bloomberg 

r.  Maxwell  Blum 

rs.  Foster  Boardman 

re.  John  T.  Boatwright 

re.  Constantin  R.  Boden 

5.  Ariene  L.  Bodge 

r.  RajTnond  A.  Boffa 

.jonel  Ernestine  H.  Bolduc 

dge  Charles  S.  Bolster 

r.  Kenyon  Bolton 

5.  Dorella  L.  Bond 

re.  Edward  L.  Bond 

r.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  L.  Bondy,  Jr. 

re.  Leonce  Bonnecaze 

re.  Nancy  Boote 

r.  and  Mrs.  I.  MacAllister  Booth 

-s.  Vincent  V.  R.  Booth 

-.  Jeffrey  Borenstein 

re.  Dirck  T.  B.  Bom 

r.  Morris  B.  Bomstein 

re.  Henr>-  S.  Bothfeld 

5.  Kathy  Bower 

-.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Bowersoek 

re.  Elias  Boyce 

re.  James  C.  Boyd 

re.  John  W.  Boyd 

■.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Boyd 

-.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Bojl;,  Jr. 

-.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Brack 

-s.  Robert  F.  Bradford 

re.  Barbara  G.  Bradley 

-.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Bradley 

.-.  Lee  C.  Bradley  III 

■T.  Morton  Bradley 

re.  Lawrence  D.  Bragg,  Jr. 

-.  John  Bravos 

-.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  Brajlon 

re.  J.  Dante  Brebbia 

-.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Brech 

.-.  Donald  D.  Breed 

-  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Breed 

•.  and  Mrs.  H.  Scott  Breen 

re.  William  C.  Brengle 

".  and  Mrs.  Richard  Brennan 

■.  John  J.  Bresnahan 

•  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Brewster 

re.  K.  Peabody  Brewster 

r.  and  Mrs.  Karl  L.  Briel 

r.  and  Mrs.  J.  Ralph  Brimmer 

r.  and  Mrs.  Austin  Broadhurst 

r.  Alan  J.  Brody 

re.  Adrian  Broggini 

r.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Bromell 

".  and  Mrs.  David  C.  Brooks 

r.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Brooks 

r.  Henrj-  G.  Brooks 

•.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Brooks 

•.  Samuel  M.  Brooks 

r.  William  C.  Brooks 

5.  Carol  Brown 

r.  and  Mrs.  David  W!  Bro'Aii 

s.  Deborah  B.  Brown 

rs.  Fletcher  Brown 

r  and  Mrs.  Jacob  B.  Brown,  Jr. 

s.  Janet  Brown 


Hon.  and  Mrs.  Matthew  Brown 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Brown 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Vance  Brown 

Dr.  William  J.  Brown 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Bruck 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Brush 

Mrs.  Marcus  K.  Brvan 

Arnold  R.  and  Maxine  B.  Buckman 

The  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Buckley 

Ms.  Beatrice  A.  Budron 

Mrs.  Nathan  Bugbee 

Mrs.  Ann  Burack 

Mrs.  Sylvia  K.  Burack 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan  J.  Burgess 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Burley 

Ms.  Betsy  Bum 

Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Bumes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  Burr 

Mr.  Rodman  C.  Burr 

Mrs.  Walter  Swan  Burrage 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Burroughs 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Butterworth 

Mrs.  Joan  J.  Byrd 

Mrs.  Dorothy  S.  Cabot 

Mrs.  John  Moors  Cabot 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  E.  Cadwgan 

Mrs.  Ida  Brown  Cahan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Cain 

Mr.  Ralph  Campagna 

Dr.  Charlotte  C.  Campbell 

Miss  Hannah  C.  Campbell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Da^^d  Cane 

Mr.  Leon  M.  Cangiano.  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Cannon 

Mr.  R.  M.  Caravati 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  Carey 

Ms.  Margaret  Carey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W  Peter  Carey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  H.  Carls 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  CarljTi 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Camell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  G.  Carr 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Carj'e 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  D.  Casey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  G.  Casty 

Mr.  John  A.  Cataldo 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henrj-  F.  Cate.  Jr. 

Mrs.  Ephron  Catlin 

Ms.  Susan  Cenassi 

Mrs.  George  C.  Chamberlain 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Chamberlain 

Mr.  Alfred  D.  Chandler,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Doris  P.  Chandler 

Mr  Robert  Ross  Chapin 

Mrs.  Maureen  D.  Chapman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  J.  Charles.  Jr. 

L.  Robert  Charies 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irv-ing  H.  Chase 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charies  W  Chatfield 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Chatkis 

Mr.  David  Cheever  III 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Sargent  Cheever 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  N.  Cheever 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Levon  Chertavian 

Mrs.  Aaron  P.  Cheskis 

Ms.  Dorothy  L.  Chipman 

Mr.  Vincent  Chisholm 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charies  Y.  Chittick 


Mrs.  Frank  S.  Christian 

Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Church 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Cioffari 

Mr  Roger  E.  Clapp 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Chester  D.  Clark 

Mr  Kerr>- Clark 

Miss  Margaret  G.  Clark 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  W  Clark 

Mr.  Victor  F.Clark 

Ms.  Elizabeth  Clarke 

Mr  Gordon  H.  Clem 

Mrs.  Robert  Clemence 

Mr  Dennis  Clemente 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Cleveland 

Mr.  James  J.  Clifford 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Clifton 

Mrs.  S.H.M.  Clinton 

Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Coates,  Jr. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Cobum 

Miss  Man,'  M.  Cochran 

Mr  Russell  S.  Codman,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  W  Coffey 

Mrs.  Winthrop  B.  Coffin,  Jr. 

Ms.  Laura  Coghill 

Abraham  B.  and  MariljTi  K.  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bertram  M.  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Cohen 

Mr.  Daniel  C.  Cohn  and  Ms.  Donna  Tesiero 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Haskell  Cohn 

Mr.  Carlton  Colbum 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  M.  Cole 

Mr  William  A.  Coles 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Charles  Collins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  CoUis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  G.  Colt 

Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Comey 

Ms.  Elizabeth  B.  Conant 

Ms.  Nancy  Concannon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  F.  Condon,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  T.  Conlan 

Mr  Thomas  E.  Connolly 

Mr.  Woolsey  Conover 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Constable 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Cook 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Cooke 

Dr  Catherine  Coolidge 

Mr  William  Coolidge 

Mrs.  Janet  R.  Cooper 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  S.  Cooper 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  J.  Copellman 

Mrs.  William  Corbett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  G.  Cornell 

Mr.  Chester  A.  Comey,  Jn 

Miss  Dorothy  A.  Comish 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Comish 

Robert  and  Joyce  Corrigan 

Mr.  James  P.  Costello 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Clare  M.  Cotton 

Miss  Sarah  Thorn  Couch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Covert 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Cowden  III 

Mrs.  Andrew  H.  Cox 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  CojTie 

Dr  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Craig 

Mrs.  Stephen  H.  Crandall 

Dr  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Creeden 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Creighton,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  Crocker 
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Mrs.  Douglas  Crocker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Crocker 

Mrs.  I'.  Haskell  Crocker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  C.  Crockett 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Crone 

Miss  Lianne  M.  Cronin 

Dr.  M.J.  Crooks 

Mrs.  Harry  King  Cross 

Mr.  Paul  M.  Crowe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Crowell 

Mr.  Peter  T.  Crudele 

Mrs.  Alva  Cuddeback 

Mrs.  Alan  Cunningham 

Mrs.  James  H.  Currens 

Mr  John  W.  Curtis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Cusack 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardner  Cushman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Cutler 

Mrs.  Richard  M.  Cutler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Daly 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Dana 

Mrs.  Philip  J.  Darlington,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Darrell 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Dashefsky 

Mr.  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Davis  II 

Mrs.  Holbrook  R.  Davis 

Rev.  Russell  H.  Davis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  W.  Davis 

Mrs.  Freeman  I.  Davison,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Davol 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubert  De  Lacvivier 

Mr.  Gerry  Debiasi 

Dr.  James  Bond  Dealy,  Jr. 

Mr.  George  H.  Dean 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Deegan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Dehlmel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  R.  Deland 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  A.  Delellis 

Mrs.  Helen  S.  Demaree 

Mrs.  William  T.  Demmler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  T.  Dennison 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Casimir  De  Rham 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Derouin 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Dickinson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brenton  H.  Dickson  III 

Mrs.  H.C.  Dienst 

Mrs.  Dominic  P.  DiMaggio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Dober 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Doctoroff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  W.  Dodge 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Doggett,  Jr. 

Ms.  Elizabeth  Dohanian 

Mr.  Kevin  L.  Dolan  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Dole 

Mrs.  Donald  P.  Donaldson 

Mr.  Philip  Donham 

Miss  Catharine-Mary  Donovan 

Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Doran 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  C.  Dorn 

Ms.  Barbara  Dorr 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  Dougherty 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Douglas,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeremy  F.  Douglass 

Mrs.  Phyllis  G.  Downing 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Downing 

Mrs.  Emerson  H.  Drake 

Mr.  William  R.  Driver 

Ms.  Susan  F.  Drogin 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Drowne 

Mr.  Edward  Dubilo 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Duffly 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Edward  P.  Duffy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Duffy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Duggail 

Mrs.  Panos  S.  Dukakis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  C.  Dumaine 

Miss  Maijoie  H.  Dunham 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Dunn,  Jr. 

Mr.  James  M.  Dunn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Dunn 

Mr.  Michael  Dunne 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Dwinell 

Ms.  Marjorie  C.  Dyer 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  Fames 

Mrs.  Charles  C.  Eaton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goetz  B.  Eaton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Eaton,  Jr. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Eaton 

Ms.  Betty  Eberhart 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Edmonds,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Edsall 

Mrs.  Eleanor  B.  Edwards 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Egdahl 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Eisenberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Eisenberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  W  Eklund,  Jr. 

Chipman  and  Claire  Ela 

Virginia  and  Jacques  Eldin 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Eliopoulos 

Miss  Mary  C.  Eliot 

Mrs.  Phyllis  S.  Eliot 

Mrs.  Carol  Elledge 

Ms.  Louise  K.  Ellias 

Prof.  John  F.  Elliott 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Ellis,  Jr. 

Mildred  E.  Ellis  Estate 

Mrs.  H.  Bigelow  Emerson 

Mrs.  John  Emery 

Mrs.  A.  Bradlee  Emmons 

Gary  Epler 

Ms.  Ann  Epstein 

Ms.  Martha  A.  Erickson 

Mr.  Hans  H.  Estin 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eli  Etseovitz 

Mr.  John  P.  Eustis  II 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  J.  Evans 

Mr.  Richard  Faber 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Fagelman 

Dr.  and  Mrs  Charles  A.  Fager 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alastair  Fairbaim 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  W.  Falby 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  G.  Fallon 

Dr.  Raymond  Farmer 

Pauline  and  Ralph  Farnham 

Mr.  G.  Farrell,  Jr. 

Mr.  Paul  Farris 

Mr.  Anthony  Faunce 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gardner  Fay 

Miriam  A.  Feinberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Feldman 

Mr.  Hyman  S.  Feldman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Feldman 

Ms.  Charlotte  Fellman 

Ms.  Elaine  Felsher 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Manuel  Fenollasa 

Mr.  John  A.  Ferguson 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Justine  Pemandes 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  G.  Ferris,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gaffney  J.  Feskoe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  R.  Fidler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  W.  Fields 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Fields 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Fields 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Murray  Finard 

Dr.  Albert  Finck 

Miss  Elio  Ruth  Fine 

Mr.  Gerhard  F'inkenbeiner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Fishman 

Miss  Janet  P.  Fitch 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Fitzgerald 

Mrs.  Thomas  Fitzgerald 

Harrison  A.  Fitzpatrick 

Mr.  Miles  Flanders 

Ms.  Marcia  G.  Fleishman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  T.  Flynn 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Flynn 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winston  E.  Flynn 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Foley 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Judah  Folkman 

Dr.  Forrest  Foor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliot  Forbes 

Mr.  F.  Murray  Forbes,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Donald  Forte 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orville  W.  Forte,  Jr. 

Mr.  Alden  T.  Foster 

Mrs.  Raymond  C.  Foster,  Jr. 

Ms.  Carol  E.  Fountain 

Mr.  Alvan  B.  Fox 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  H.  Fox 

Mrs.  Marie  H.  Fox 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Francis 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  B.  Frankel 

Mrs.  Lorraine  T.  Frankel 

Mr.  Benjamin  Franklin 

Mr.  J.  Thomas  Franklin 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Franklin 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Stone  Freedberg 

Mr.  Alan  E.  Freedman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Freedman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maynard  Freedman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  G.  Freeman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Freeman 

Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Freeman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Freeman 

Mrs.  William  R.  Freeman 

Miss  Helen  C.  French 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  French 

Mrs.  Stanley  G.  French 

Mrs.  George  R.  Frick 

Mr.  Barry  L.  Friedman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emanuel  A.  Friedman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Fromm 

Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Frothingham 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Fuld 

Mrs.  F.  Kidder  Fuller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Fuller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  Funkhouser 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Gable 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Gaensler 

Mr.  Paul  Gagnon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sumner  Gainsborg 

Mrs.  Charles  T.  Gallagher 

Mr.  Richard  Gallant 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Galligan 
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[rs.  William  A.  Gallup 

[r.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Ganiek 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  S.  Ganz 

>.  and  Mrs.  James  J.  Gapstur 

rs.  Vincent  Gardiner 

r.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Hale  Gardner 

r.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  Gardner 

r  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 

r.  William  Gardner 

r.  William  E.  Garfield 

.  r.  and  Mrs.  Peter  T.  Gargas 
r.  and  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Garland 
r.  and  Mrs.  Conrad  Gassner 
r.  Norman  Gautreau 
r.  Albert  Gayzagian 

;  rs.  Florence  Gerren 

1  sbbi  Everett  Gendler 

;-s.  Susan  Gerhardt 

I  r.  Irwin  C.  Gerson 

:  rs.  Sumner  M.  Gerstein 

;  r.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Gesmer 

!  s.  Ann  K.  Ghublikian 

J  iss  Alice  F.  Gibbons 

J  r.  Joel  Gibbs 

J  rs.  John  A.  Gifford 

J  r.  Nelson  Gifford 

^  rs.  Carl  J  Gilbert 

J  r.  and  Mrs.  Paul  B.  Gilbert 

N  rs.  Seaver  Gilcreast 

N  r.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Gildea 

.\  rs.  Howard  F.  Gillette 

N  ■  Leonard  Gilman 

N  -s.  William  Edward  Ginsburg 

F  .bbi  Albert  Ginsburgh 

\  •.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Glasser 

F  of.  Robert  R.  Glauber 

tv  •.  and  Mrs.  C.  Henry  Glovsky 

V  ■.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Godfrey 

V  !.  Margaretta  M.  Godley 

V  .AlanR.Goff 

\   s.  Haney  B.  Gold 

\  •.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Goldman 

V  ;.  Claire  Goldman 

V  :  Macey  J.  Goldman 
^.  'n.  Morris  Goldman 

:  .  Philip  L.  Goldsmith 

y  .  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Goldstein 

^!  .  Frederick  Goldstein 

V  .  Mar>'  T.  Goldthwaite 
vl  .  Jane  Goranitis 

eand  Mrs.  Arthur  Gorbach 
«.  Doris  S.  Gordon 
fl  .  and  Mrs.  Hubert  F.  Gordon 
»1  .  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Gore 
•1    and  Mrs.  William  H.  Gorham 
i  nes  and  Judith  Gorin 
1    and  Mrs.  C.  Lane  Goss 
ri  and  Mrs.  Martin  Gottlieb 
I   and  Mrs.  David  F.  Gould 
jl  8.  Alice  Gourse 
I    and  Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Grant 
I  .  Margaret  Grant 
I  3.  Harriet  L.  Gratwiek 
I    and  Mrs.  E.  Brainard  Graves 

I  Frank  Grabes 

,1    and  Mrs.  John  B.  Gray 

II  William  C.Gray 

1    and  Mrs.  Alan  Green 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  H.  Green 

Mr.  Milton  G.  Green 

Nancy  Ryan  Greenberg 

Ms.  Roslyn  Greenwald 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  B.  Greer 

Mr.  Chandler  Gregg 

Mrs.  Hugh  Gregg 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  Gregg 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Gregory  HI 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Gregory 

Ms.  Frances  Groh 

Mrs.  Julius  Grossman 

Mr.  Maurice  Grossman 

Mr.  Michael  Grossman 

Mr.  Mike  Grossman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  S.  Grossman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Growdon 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fritz  Grunebaum 

Mr.  John  Guillemont 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Gunderson 

Mr.  David  A.  Guterman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Haas 

Mr.  Seiji  Haba 

Mr.  Ernest  M.  Hadda 

Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Haddock 

Mrs.  Fredrick  Haffenreffer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesley  M.  Hague 

Mr.  Eric  H.  Haight 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Haime 

Barbara  Anne  Hajjar,  M.D. 

Ms.  Susan  M.  Halby 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Alan  M.  Hale 

Mrs.  Edward  E.Hale 

Miss  Frances  Hale 

Mrs.  Martin  M.  Hale 

Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Hale,  Jr. 

Ms.  Susan  Halligan 

Mrs.  Robert  H.  Hallowell,  Jr. 

Mr.  Michael  A.  Halperson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osborne  Halsted 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Hamann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hambright 

Mr.  David  H.  Hamilton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Hamilton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Hamlin 

Sylvia  and  Roy  Hammer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  M.  Hanauer 

Dr.  Evelyn  Handler 

Ms.  Ann  Louise  Handy 

Mrs.  George  M.A.  Hanfmann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Kelley  Hannan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harley  L.  Hansen 

Mr.  Elias  Hanzis 

Richard  S.  and  Susan  E.  Hardy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Neil  Harper 

Mr.  Paul  Harrigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Harriman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Paul  Harris 

Miss  Caroline  Harrison 

Mrs.  J.  Hartwell  Harrison 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Harrow 

Mrs.  Newton  K.  Hartford 

Mr.  Steven  Harth 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Ely  Hartwell 

Mrs.  Murray  C.  Harvey 

Mr.  Martin  D.  Haske 

Mr.  Warren  Hassmer 

Mr.  Mitchell  Hastings 


Mrs.  Frances  Hatch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  R.  Hauser 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Hawes 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Michael  W.  Hawkins 

Mrs.  Patricia  F  Hawkins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  S.  Hayden 

Mrs.  Richard  C.  Hayes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Hays 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  T.  Heald 

Mrs.  Frank  J.  Healy 

Mrs.  Stephen  Heartt 

Mrs.  Clyde  J  Heath 

Mrs.  Donald  C.  Heath 

Mr.  William  F.  Heavey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Heberton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Heckler 

Mr.  Frank  liegarty 

Mrs.  Carl  R.  Hellstrom 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Helman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Booth  Hemingway 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  E.  Hender 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  E.  Henderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs  William  W.  Hennig 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Henry 

Mr.  Rodman  R.  Henry 

Mr.  James  Hepburn 

Ms.  Mary  Hepburn 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Hermanson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley  Herschbach 

Mrs.  E.  Miles  Herter 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Hertig 

Ms.  Mary  L.  Heskett 

Miss  Elizabeth  Hewins 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  H.  Hiatt 

Miss  Marilyn  Hicks 

Mrs.  Adams  S.  Hill 

Mrs.  Converse  Hill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Hillman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Hills 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Susan  Hilzenrath 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Winston  R.  Hindle 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Hindman 

Mr.  and  Mr.  Glen  Hiner 

Mrs.  C.A.  Hinkle 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Hinkle 

Mr.  Herbert  Hirsch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Hirsch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eliot  P.  Hirshberg 

Mrs.  Karl  J.  Hirshman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Hodder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  R.  Hodes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  C.  Hodge 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  J.  Hoffman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Hoffman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Holbrook 

Mrs.  Raymond  Holdsworth 

RS.  Holla,  M.D. 

Mr.  H.  Brian  Holland 

Mrs.  Lowell  M.  Hollingsworth 

Ms.  Elizabeth  R  Holmes 

Mr.  John  Holmes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Holmes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  A.  Holmes 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Bradford  Holt 

Ms.  Barbara  Holtz 

Mrs.  Ross  G.  Honig 

Mrs.  Harry  Hood,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Hooper 
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GUILD,  MONRAD  &  GATES,  INC. 

Family  Investment  Advisers 


50  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

Telephone:  (617)  523-1320 


For  Those  Who  Want 

Specialized  Individual  Attention  and  Care 

in  the  Management  of  Investments 

and  Tax  and  Estate  Planning 


Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr.  Ernest  E.  Monrad  William  A.  Oates,  Jr. 


Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jr. 


H.  Jorgensen  Antiques 


A  new,  extensive  selectioiT 
fine  antiques 
will  be  arriving 


Seventy  miles  north  of  Boston  is  one  of  New  England's  largest  resources 
for  fine  period  antiques  displayed  in  eleven  lovely  room  settings. 

R.R.  1,     Route  1     Wells.  Maine  04090    207-646-9444    Open  10-5,  Closed  Weds. 

We  will  be  closed  for  the  month  of  December 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  I.  Hope 
Mr.  Mark  Hopkins 
Mrs.  Robert  H.  Hopkins 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Hopkins 
Toby  and  Arnold  Horowitz 
Mr.  Daniel  Hosage 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Hough 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  H.  Hough 
Ms.  Gertrude  Houghton 
Mr.  Albert  S.  Hovannesian 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fox  Hovey 
Ms.  Sherrie  Hovey 
Mrs.  John  Hall  Howard 
Ms.  Bemadette  Howe 
Mrs.  Joseph  Howe 
Mrs.  John  N.M.  Howells 
Ms.  Erica  Howland 
Mrs.  Henr\'  Hoj't 
.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eliot  Hubbard  III 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Peter  J.  Huber 
Ms.  Ligia  Bonilla  Hugger 
.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keith  Hughes 
Mr  Walter  C.  Humstone 
Mr  Albert  B.  Hunt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  B.  Hunt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Huntington 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  W.  Hurd 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  George  N.  Hurd,  Jr. 
Mr.  Constantine  Hutchins,  Jr. 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Mark  Hyman,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Frank  K.  Idell 
Mrs.  Winifred  R.  Idell 
Mrs.  Jerome  M.  Ingalls 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glen  Insley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Blake  Ireland 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Irwin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Israel 
Mr.  Edward  Itoh 
*Ir.  and  Mrs.  David  0.  Ives 
*Ir.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W  Jack 
■Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Jackson,  Jr. 
)r.  and  Mrs.  David  M.  Jackson 
•Irs.  Delbert  L.  Jackson 
)r.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Jackson 
lira.  David  D.  Jacobus 
"^r.  Paul  A.  Jamgotchian 
^r.  and  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Jarrell 
Ar.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Jenkins 
Irs.  James  L.  Jenks,  Jr. 
irs.  Irving  E.  Jennings 
At.  and  Mrs.  James  T.  Jensen 
)r.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Jetty 
>4r.  and  Mrs.  T.  Edson  Jewell,  Jr. 
)r.  and  Mrs.  Pierre  Johannet 
In.  Dewitt  John 
ilr.  Bradford  J.  Johnson 
4r.  Dallas  G.  Johnson 
4r.  Harr\-  L.  Johnson  III 
At.  John  W!  Johnson,  Jr. 
f«.  Julia  C.  Johnson 
>4r.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Johnson 
At.  Stuart  V,'.  Johnson 
•Ir.  and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Jones 
*ir.  Russel  C.  Jones 
•Ir.  and  Mrs.  Dana  Jost 
At.  and  Mrs.  Roland  Joyce 
Irs.  Herbert  S.  Judd,  Jr. 
Irs.  Elizabeth  M.  Julier 


Ms.  Jacqueline  M.  Jung 

Dr.  Ining  M.  Kagan 

Mrs.  Albert  S.  Kahn 

Ms.  Ellen  Kaimowitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Joel  Kane 

Mr.  James  L.  Kane,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Kaneb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Kann 

Ms.  Sarah  Kantor 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Richard  Kapelson 
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Mr.  Alford  Paul  Rudnick 

Mrs.  Ralph  Rudnick 

Mrs.  M.  Fahey  Rudolph 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  W.  Rudolph 

Mr.  Michael  Rukin 

Mr.  Mark  Rumpler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Rutigliano 

Ms.  Beverly  B.  Rutstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Ryan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Sacks 

Mr.JohnJ.  Sakell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Saltonstall 

Mr.  Robert  Saltzer 

Miss  Esther  Engel  Salzman 

Miss  Idah  L.  Salzman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nichol  M.  Sandoe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  R.  Santis 

Mr.  Stephen  Santis 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  R.  Saphir 

Mrs.  David  R.  Sargent 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirk  Sattley 

Mr.  David  Saul 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Saunders 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  H.  Saval 

Ms.  Zelma  Savel 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Moselio  Schaechter 

Mrs.  Frances  W.  Schaefer 

Dr.  Charles  D.  Sehaeffer,  Jr. 

Dr.  Susan  Sehaeffer 

Mr.  Sydney  H.  Schanberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  G.  Scheide 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  Scheinbart 

Allan  C.  Sehell 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  A.  Schiffer 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Shiller 

Mr.  Henry  L.  P.  Schmelzer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Schmitz 

Miss  Frieda  A.  M.  Schmutzler 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Schneider 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Schneider 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Alexander  Schocken 

Mrs.  Janos  Scholz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  A.  Schon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  G.  Schorr 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.  R.  Sehroeder 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Sehulman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Milford  D.  Schulz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  G.  Schwenk 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  C.  Scott,  Jr. 


Ms.  Edythe  G.  Scott 

Mr.  Peter  Scott 

Mrs.  Linwood  D.  Scriven 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  W.  Scudder 

Miss  Anna  Corey  Scull 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Seaman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  L.  Searle 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  H.  Sears 

Miss  Helen  C.  Secrist 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Seeley 

Priscilla  Sellman,  M.D. 

Mr.  George  Senker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Senkler  II 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bert  Serwitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ihor  Sevcenko 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shane 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Shapiro 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  I.  Shapiro 

Mr.  John  P.  Sheehy 

Mr.  Timothy  W.  Sheen 

Ms.  Deborah  Sheetz 

Ms.  Sandra  Sheiber 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Sheldon 

Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Shepherd 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Shepherd 

Ms.  Margaret  E.  Sherwood 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dix  C.  Shevalier,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Shirley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Shocket 

Miss  Marion  C.  Shorley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kent  Shubert 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Shucart 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ephrain  E.  Shulman 

Helen  N.  Shulman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  D.  Shuwall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Sibelian 

Mrs.  Clifton  Abbott  Sibley 

Ms.  Jane  Sibley 

Mrs.  Lawrence  M.  Sibley 

Ms.  Stephi  Sidell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hyman  Silverman 

Ms.  Lois  E.  Silverman 

Mr.  Larry  R.  Simmons 

Mrs.  Maurice  Simon 

Mrs.  George  Henry  Simonds,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Willard  S.  Simpkins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  G.  Simpson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Sisson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  S.  Sisson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Slavin 

Dr.  Marion  L.  Slemons 

Mrs.  Susan  M.  Slye 

Mrs.  Mary- Leigh  C.  Smart 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rolf  Smedvig 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  E.  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Smith 

Mrs.  Ernest  Smith  III 

Dr.  Frances  H.  Smith 

Mr.  Garrett  K.  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  P.  Smith 

Ms.  Loretta  Smith 

Mr.  Marshall  J.  Smith 

Mrs.  Myron  Smith 

Mr.  Newlin  R.  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  J.  Smith 

Dr.  Sidney  B.  Smith 

Mrs.  Walter  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Robert  Smithwood 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Snow 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Julian  Sobin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  Sobin 

Dr.  Norman  Solomon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Deane  Somerville 

Mrs.  Elsa  G.  Sonnabend 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  Sorger 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Sostek 

Mrs.  Horace  H.  Soule 

Mrs.  Irwin  Spalding 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Spangler,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  F.  Spence,  Jr. 

Mr.  Ron  Spence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  H.  Sperber 

Mrs.  Hester  D.  Sperduto 

Mr.  B.  Spero 

Ms.  Josephine  Spinale 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.T.  Spitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Spound 

Mrs.  Jam.es  C.  Sprague 

Ms.  Denise  J.  Spriedier 

Captain  Roy  M.  Springer,  Jr. 

Ms.  Marcia  S.  St.  Alevizos 

Mrs.  Howard  J.  Stagg  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  R.  Stahl 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  G.  Stahl 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Stampler 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Stanbury 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Stang 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  E.  Starobin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Starr 

Miss  Anna  Steams 

Dr.  Glenn  D.  Steele,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  Stein 

Mrs.  Elinor  Stetson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Stevens 

Mr.  John  E.  Stevens 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josiah  Stevenson  IV 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Steward 

Mrs.  George  Stewart 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Goodwill  M.  Stewart 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Stewart 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stolt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Stone 

Mr.  John  S.  Stone 

Mr.  Mead  W  Stone,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Stopfel 

Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Storrow 

Ms.  Linda  A.  Larson  Stover 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  I  Stowe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Strassman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  W.  Strattner,  Jr. 

Miss  Rita  Struzziery 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Stuart,  Jr. 

Colonel  Rilda  M.Stuart 

Mrs.  Robert  P.  Sturgis 

Ms.  Carol  M.  Sullivan 

Mr.  Edward  T.  Sullivan 

Mrs.  Paul  Sullivan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quinn  Sullivan 

Mr.  Sumiko 

Mr.  Robert  G.  Summers 

Mrs.  David  Sunstein 

Mrs.  Heslip  E.  Sutherland 

Dr.  PA.  Suzman 

Mrs.  Richard  Swain 

Mrs.  H.S.  Swartz 

Mrs.  Allen  N.  Sweeny 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Sweet 

Miss  Jean  Syer 

Mrs.  Lawrence  A.  Sykes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  Symmes 

Ms.  Vanessa  Symmons 

Mr  Thomas  Tachovsky 

Mr.  Roger  E.Tackeff 

Paullett  and  Ganson  Taggart 

Ms.  Patricia  Tambone 

Amy  J.  Tananbaum 

Miss  Idella  L.  Tapley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merton  Tarlow 

Ms.  EvehTi  Tate 

.Mrs.  Chas  L.  Taylor 

Mr.  Isaac  M.  Taylor 

Mr.  John  A.  Taylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Taylor 

VIr.  Lee  Taylor 

Mr.  Timothy  A.  Taylor 

VIr  Timothy  G.  Taylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Teetzel 

klr.  John  Terrey 
.lirs.  John  Tew 

virs.  Lucius  E.  Thayer 

rfiss  Anne  C.  Thompson 

ilrs.  Charlotte  Thompson 

ris.  Grace  Thompson 

dr.  and  Mrs.  RoUin  S.  Thompson 

{chert  and  Ann  Thomburg 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Thornton 

liss  E.  Katharine  Tilton 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  JefPry  A.  Timmons 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Warren  E.  Titus 

Irs.  Peter  H.  Tolman 

At.  and  Mrs.  James  K.  Tonrey,  Jr. 

Is.  Alice  Tomgren 

At.  William  R.  Tower 

Is.  Martha  Townley 

Is.  Genevieve  Tracy 

•If.  and  Mrs.  Philip  M.  Trainor 

tr.  Ami  Trauber 

4r.  Robert  Travis 

•Ir.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Traylor 

If.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Trefethen,  Jr. 

•Ir.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Trieble 

<lr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Thomas  Trigg 

^Ir.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Trott 

-[f.  and  Mrs.  James  Truesdall 

tir.  and  Mrs.  Philip  W.  Trumbull 

4r.  John  T.  Tucker 
\».  Judith  R.  Tucker 

'  [i88  Ruth  Tucker 
[rs.  Bayard  Tuckerman,  Jr. 

•  :i««  Alice  TuUy 
:r8.  C.E.  Turner 

r.  N'orman  E.  Turner 

r.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Tuthill 

r.  and  Mrs.  Renwick  S.  Tweedy 

r.  and  Mrs.  Da\'id  C.  Twichell 

r.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Tyman 

r.  Tom  Ueno 

iss  Gene  Ulmann 

avid  and  Lynne  Umstead 

r.  Joseph  F.  Umer 

r.  and  Mrs  Irving  Usen 

•  indra  and  Hugo  Uyterhoeven 
s.  Elizabeth  Valentine 

■  rs.  Francis  R.  Van  Buren 


Mr.  Dirk  Van  Der  Kaay 

Mr.  Peter  W.  Van  Etten 

Mr.  Allan  Van  Gestel 

Mr.  Henry  Vandermark 

Mr.  David  Vandermeid 

Rev.  George  D.  Vartzelis 

Mrs.  Lillion  Vash 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  R.  Vershbow 

Mr.  Alan  Victor 

Mr.  Normand  P.  Viens 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Vincent 

Mr.  Sueksagan  Visith 

Mr.  Francis  Vivada 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Evon  Z.  Vogt 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Voorhees 

Miss  Eleanor  F.  Voorhies 

Mr.  Osamu  Wada 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeptha  H.  Wade 

Mr.  John  J.  Waldon 

Ms.  Carol  Anne  Waldron 

Alfred  J.  Walker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  R.  Walker 

Mrs.  Guy  W  Walker,  Sr. 

Ms.  Joyce  Walker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Walker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  N.  Walker 

Mr.  Dwight  W.  Wall 

Mrs.  B.  Gring  Wallace 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Wallach 

Mr.  Allen  D.  Waller 

Mr.  David  Walsh 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Denis  Walsh 

Mrs,  Fred  S.  Walter 

Mr.  William  K.  Walters 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  L.  Wanger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.A.  Warburton 

Mrs.  John  Ware,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  M.  Warlick 

Mrs.  David  Warren 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howland  S.  Warren 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Warren 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  C.  Wasby 

Mr.  James  WasftafF 

Mr.  Kenneth  E.  Washburn 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Wasson,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  W.  Watriss 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  D.  Watson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Watson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  F.  Way 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Weaver 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Paul  R.  Weaver 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Webb 

Mrs.  Eric  T.  Weber 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Zach  Webster 

Mrs.  Nina  M.  Webster 

Mrs.  William  Webster 

Mrs.  Albert  H.  Wechsler 

Ms.  Lucretia  J.  Weed 

Mrs.  Arnold  N.  Weeks 

Mrs.  Sinclair  Weeks,  Jr. 

Mr.  Richard  L.  Weil,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Weiner 

Ms.  Florence  Weingart 

Mr.  Lewis  H.  Weinstein 

Mr.  Stephen  Weisberg 

Mrs.  Manuel  Weisbnch 

Mr.  Dudley  A.  Weiss 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Claude  E.  Welch 


Mrs.  Francis  C.  Welch 

Mrs.  Walter  Weld 

Mr.  John  J.  Weldon 

Miss  Harriet  V.  Wellman 

Mrs.  A.  Turner  Wells 

Miss  Patricia  Wells 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Wells,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Werman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Wemick 

Mr.  Julien  Vose  Weston 

Mrs.  Winthrop  Wetherbee 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerrold  A.  Wexler 

Mr.  G.Walter  Whalen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Wheatley 

Mr.  David  Wheeler 

Mrs.  Richard  P.  Wheeler 

Mr.  James  C.  Wheelwright 

Mrs.  John  S.  Whipple 

Mr.  Stetson  Whitcher 

Miss  Christine  White 

Mrs.  Constance  V.R.  White 

Mrs.  Henry  K.  White 

Mrs.  Ogden  White,  Jr. 

Mr.  Richardson  White 

Mrs.  Robert  E.White 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Whitehead 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Whitney 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Whittaker 

Mrs.  Nathaniel  Whittier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  E.  Whittle 

Mrs.  Morrill  Wiggin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.N.  Whilchins 

Mrs.  Gardiner  Wilcott 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  P.  Wilkins 

Mrs.  D.  Forbes  Will 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Oswald  Willhoite 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Adelson  Williams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Willis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley  Willis 

Mr.  John  Willis,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Alfred  W  Willmann 

Mr.  Alexander  R.  Wills 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Wilsker 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Alexander  M.  Wilson 

Ethel  Wilson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Da\'id  R.  Wilson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Wilson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Wilson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Winneg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Winsloe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  F.  Winslow 

Mrs.  Henry  D.  Winslow 

Ms.  Nancy  Winterbottom 

Mrs.  John  Wise,  Jr. 

Mr.  Robert  Withers,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott 

Daniel  and  Beverly  Wolf 

Ms.  Leova  B.  Wolf 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Wolf 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Wolfe 

Mr.  Stephen  W  Wolfe 

Dr.  BrunetU  R.  Wolfman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Clark  Woole 

Allen  and  Susanne  Wolozin 

Dr.  Elaine  Woo 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rawson  Lyman  Wood 

Mrs.  John  Woodruff 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Woods 
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BALLY 


A  Diamond  is  ApprSpriate 


It's  always  m 
or  in  comDma 
with  only  the 


ttlever  out  of  style.  Singly  a#.an  engagement  ring 
\ber  of  occasions.  The  oiscerning  buyer,  satisfied 
in  a  larger  stone,  will  find  the  f  ght  ring  at  Shreve's. 


SHREVE.CRUMP  gfLOW 


(EWELERS    SINCE    1800 
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Miss  Elizabeth  WooUey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  I.  Wren 

Mrs.  Whitney  Wright 

Drs.  Richard  and  Judith  Wurtman 

Mrs.  Patricia  P.  Wylde 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rajonond  Wysocki 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Levon  M.  Yacubian 

Ms.  Doris  Yaffee 

Dn  Phvllis  S.  Yawitt 


Mrs.  Eleanor  W.  Young 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Young 

Ms.  Ruth  Young 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Younis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyle  J.  Yurko 

Mr.  Jerrold  R.  Zacharias 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Arnold  M.  Zack 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Dimiter  Zagoroff 

Dr  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Zaleznik 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Zarren 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Zelen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Zeller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Ziering,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  L.  Zigmond 

Ms.  A.T.  Zimany 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Zocco 


Contributions  were  made  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the 
1985-86  fiscal  year  in  honor  of  the  following  individuals: 


Mr.  Gabriel  Arber 
r  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Beranak 
r  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Bolan 

Mrs.  Llora  Bortman 

Mr.  Brett  Durean  Cornell 

Mrs.  Helene  Cahners 

Harriet  Cohn 

Meredith  Danberg-Ficcarella 

Mrs.  Philip  Eiseman 

Alfred  Forman 

Charles  T.  Francis 

5ani  and  Molly  Fraiberg 

Haskell  and  Ina  Gordon 


Ms.  Ann  Heartt 

Harry  Hertz 

Nathaniel  Cahners  Hindman 

Hy  and  Sophie  Horwitz 

Harry  Indursky 

Mrs.  Robert  Kennard 

Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mr.  Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Mr.  Joel  Myerson 

Mr.  Charles  Pearlman 

Mr.  Arthur  S.  Reinherz 

Marion  and  Maey  Rogovin 

Carolyn  C.  Rowland 


George  R.  Rowland 

Mr.  Leon  A.  Rubel 

Edward  and  Margaret  Rubinow 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Sehlein 

Mrs.  Louis  Speyer 

Susan  B.  Kaplan  and  Ami  Trauber 

Mrs.  Irving  Usen 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Wells  Kennard 

Mrs.  Irving  F.  Whiting 

Patrick  Henry  Williams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Zinn 


Contributions  were  made  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the 
{985-86  fiscal  year  in  memory  of  the  following  individuals: 


^r.  George  Alpert 

Fanet  Altshuler 

iuble  E.  Barger 

^r.  David  Bernstein 

Ars.  Herschel 

illisa  C.  and  Talcott  M.  Banks 

ilrs.  Harriet  M.  Baxter 

drs.  Barry  Bigelow 

At.  Don  Bishop 

*Irs.  William  J.  Brown 

Cathryii  A.  Brown 

ilsther  Brutman 

It.  Henry  B.  Cabot 

Ir.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

illsie  Chamberlain 

Ir.  Cleworth 

Jina  Cohen 

lelen  Coeffler 

-athaniel  Currier,  Jr. 


Mary  A.  Durfee 

Virginia  H.  and  Richard  A.  Ehrlich 

Mr.  Eugene  M.  Elkind 

Mr.  Irving  Frankel 

Francis  J.  Gallagher 

Marion  Green 

Joseph  Goldman 

Margaret  L.  Gruener 

W  Latimer  Gray 

I.  Elizabeth  Hammerle 

Alice  Anderson  Hufstader 

Mr.  Herman  S.  Kiaer 

Dorothy  Abbott  Ames  Kimball 

Isadore  I.  Janowsky 

Clara  H.  Jones 

Rose  Marson 

Arold  Miller 

Robert  J.  Moore 

Anne  Ortner 


Mrs.  Bernardo  Parronchi 

Lily  Phillips 

Katharine  Harte  Putnam 

Mr.  Herbert  Prashker 

Mr.  Sidney  Rabb 

John  E.  Riley 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Robbins 

Jules  Rogers 

Dr.  Alfred  F.  Rothschild 

Mrs.  George  B.  Rowell 

Mr.  Donald  Sinclair 

S.  Abbot  Smith 

Priscilla  Gale  Smith 

Dora  Solomon 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Stanley  Swaebe 

Mr.  RoUand  Tapley 

Anne  Stickney  Tappen 


I'f'he  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  particularly  grateful  to  those  individuals 
^ho  chose  to  remember  the  BSO  through  a  bequest. 


aura  E.  Dwight 
(ildred  Ellis 
dith  Eustis 
?ra  Cravath  Gibbs 
nita  Harris 
irginia  Harris 
dith  A.  Hertz 


Elizabeth  Johnson 
Germaine  Laurent 
Edith  G.  Mclntyre 
Charles  Mead 
John  G.  Noll 
Louise  Parsons 
Charles  0.  Pengra 


Marian  Phinney 
Karl  Rissland 
L.  Beatrice  Spaulding 
Frances  J.  Stewart 
Edward  A.  Taft 
William  B.  Victorino 
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Jordan  Marsh 


A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores. 
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Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


Wednesday,  22  October  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday '10'— 23  October,  8-9:40 
Friday  'B'— 24  October,  2-3:40 
Saturday 'B'— 25  October,  8-3:40 

SEIJI  OZA^\^  conducting 

BRITTEN  War  Requiem 

GABRIELA  BENACKOVA,  soprano 
DAVID  RENDALL,  tenor 
HlKAN  HAGEGlRD,  baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR, 

THEODORE  MARIER,  director 


Wednesday,  12  November  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Saturday  'A' — 15  November,  8-10:05 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

HUMMEL  Introduction,  Theme,  and 

Variations  for  oboe  and 
orchestra 
RALPH  GOMBERG 

BEETHOVEN         Symphony  No.  8 

CHOPIN  Variations  on  La  ci  darem 

la  mano',  Fantasy  on 
Polish  Airs;  Krakowiak, 
for  piano  and  orchestra 

ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG 


Wednesday,  29  October  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  'A'— 30  October,  8-10 
Friday  'A'— 31  October,  2-4 
Saturday  'A' — 1  November,  8-10 
Tuesday  'B' — 4  November,  8-10 
Tuesday  'C— 11  November,  8-10 

PASCAL  VERROT  conducting 
SCHUMANN  Manfred  Overture 

SCHUMANN  Cello  Concerto 

JULES  E SKIN 


Programs  subject  to  change. 


SCHOENBERG 
DEBUSSY 


Chamber  Symphony  No.  2 
LaMer 


Thursday  10'— 13  November,  8-9:55 
Friday  'A' — 14  November,  2-3:55 
Tuesday  'B'— 18  November,  8-9:55 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

HUMMEL  Introduction,  Theme,  and 

Variations  for  oboe  and 
orchestra 
RALPH  GOMBERG 
CHOPIN  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 

ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG 
BEETHOVEN         Symphony  No.  8 


QiSA  f^M^RO 


Mexican  Cuisine 

".  .  .  the  best  Mexican 
food  this  side  of  Taxco  .  .  . 
the  cuisine  at  Casa  Romero 
is  as  sophisticated  as 
the  decor  ..." 
Gourmet 
Magazine 

Open  Da/7y  from  5:00  P.M. 
for  i^our  pre -theatre 
dining  convenience 

Reservations:  536-4341 
30  Gloucester  St.,  Back  Bay,  Boston 
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BSO's  Saturday  Youth  Concerts  series 


YOUR 
SL 


3  s/  turchays  at  moo  am 
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AT 

I  1986 
1987* 


1987* 


i  3S  D  As  sistan  f  Condui  .tor  Carl  Si 


CHILDt  'EN  THE  GIFT  OF  MUSIC 


BSCRItENOWTO 


HARRYELIIS 

Dim 


0 


mi2: 


30PM 


THE 
YOUTH  CONCERTS 


SERIES  B 


^  O  PRE-SCHO^  :>LERS,  PLEASE 


2  SA  TURDAYS  AT  12:30  PM 

Nov(}mber8,  1986 
JanLary24,  1987* 

Clair  will  conduct  these  concerns 


ORDER  YOUR  TICKETS  NOW! 

Please  indicate  number  of  series  and  return  this  form  witfi  payment  to:  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  Youth  Activities,  Subscription  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115 


Series  A — No.  of  seats . 
Series  B— No.  of  seats . 
Name 


X  Series  price  per  seat  $14.00  =  Total 
X  Series  price  per  seat  $10.50  =  Total 


Address . 

City 


.  State . 


Zip. 


Phone. 


□  Enclosed  is  a  check  made  payable  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

n  Please  charge  to:  D  VISA    D  MasterCard    D  American  Express 

Card  # Exp.  date 

Sic 


lignatur 


(as  It  appears  on  card) 

Orders  will  be  filled  by  date  of  arrival.  Tickets  will  be  mailed  approximately  two  weeks 
before  the  opening  concert  of  your  series. 


Symphony  Hall  Information  .  .  . 


FOR  sy:\iphoxy  hall  concert  and 

TICKET  L\FOR:\LAnON,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  S\Tnptiony  concert 
program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY"  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  S\Tnphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of 
the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Sym- 
phony Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  S\Tnphony 
Orchestra,  S\'Tnphony  Hall,  Boston,  JVLA 
02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  S^Tnphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
S^Tnphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue. 

FOR  SY:\IPH0NY  hall  RENTAL 
INFOR^L\TION,  call  (617)  266-1492,  or 
write  the  Function  Manager,  Sjinphony 
Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m. 
until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on 
concert  evenings,  it  remains  open  through 
intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past 
starting-time  for  other  events.  In  addition, 
the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when 
there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or  evening. 
Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  S^Ttiphony 
concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days 
before  a  given  concert  oyice  a  series  has 
begun.  For  outside  events  at  S^Tuphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the 

Huntington  Avenue  stairwell  near  the 
Cohen  Annex  and  is  open  from  one  hour 
before  each  concert  through  intermission. 
The  shop  carries  all-new  BSO  and  musical- 
motif  merchandise  and  gift  items  such  as 
calendars,  appointment  books,  drinking 
glasses,  holiday  ornaments,  children's 
books,  and  BSO  and  Pops  recordings.  All 
proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  For  merchandise  information, 
please  call  267-2692. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you 
are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  S\Tnphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may 


make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  call- 
ing the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring 
needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to 
attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number 
of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon  and  Saturday-evening  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  (subscription  concerts 
only).  The  continued  low  price  of  the  Satur- 
day tickets  is  assured  through  the  gener- 
osity of  two  anonymous  donors.  The  Rush 
Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.50  each,  one  to  a 
customer,  at  the  S\Tnphony  Hall  West 
Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in 
the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to 
do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order  not 
to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any 
part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in 
the  surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted 
only  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch 
rooms,  and  in  the  main  lobby  on  Massachu- 
setts Avenue. 


WITH 

Our  performance  will 
please  you. 


FORUM  associatf;s  inc 

REAL  ESTATE  OF  DISTINCTION  IN 
BROOKLINE  AND  NEWTON 

(617)232/0323 
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CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP- 
MENT may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men 
and  women  are  available  in  the  Cohen 
Annex  near  the  Symphony  Hall  West 
Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue.  On-call 
physicians  attending  concerts  should  leave 
their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the 
switchboard  near  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony 
Hall  is  available  at  the  West  Entrance  to 
the  Cohen  Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the 
orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage 
end  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first- 
balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  out- 
side the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms. 
The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal 
apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There 
are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony 
level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before 
each  performance.  For  the  Friday-after- 
noon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  12:15, 
with  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS: 

Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 


tra are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as 
wtII  as  internationally,  through  the  Boston 
Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  In  addi- 
tion, Friday-afternoon  concerts  are  broad- 
cast live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7); 
Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast 
live  by  both  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5).  Live  broadcasts  may  also  be 
heard  on  several  other  public  radio  stations 
throughout  New  England  and  New  York.  If 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard 
regularly  in  your  home  area  and  you  would 
like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Produc- 
tions at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad 
to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on 
the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual 
donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  news- 
letter, as  well  as  priority  ticket  information 
and  other  benefits  depending  on  their  level 
of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the 
Development  Office  at  Symphony  Hall 
weekdays  between  9  and  5.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed 
your  address,  please  send  your  new  address 
with  your  newsletter  label  to  the  Develop- 
ment Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of 
address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Busi- 
ness &  Professional  Leadership  program 
makes  it  possible  for  businesses  to  partici- 
pate in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  through  a  variety  of  original  and 
exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presi- 
dents at  Pops,"  "A  Company  Christmas  at 
Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting. 
Benefits  include  corporate  recognition  in 
the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the 
Higginson  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  service.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  BSO  Corporate 
Development  Office  at  (617)  266-1492. 
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"Flip 
a  switch 

and  you  expect  electricity 

to  be  there.1hafe  how 

a  banker  should  be'.' 


Gerald  E.  Anderson,  President  and  CEO, 
Commonwealth  Energy  System 


In  12  years,  Gerry  Anderson  has  helped 
COM/Energy  face  everything  from  the  oil 
crisis  to  the  issues  of  nuclear  power  Today 
he  jokes  that,  while  his  hair  is  turning  white, 
he  still  enjoys  going  to  work  in  the  morning. 

COM/Energy  and  its  affiliate  compa- 
nies provide  electricity  and  natural 
gas  to  more  than  half  a  million  customers  in 
76  Massachusetts  communities. 

However,  the  company's  credo  is  to 
answer  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the 
public  at  every  level,  from  consumers, 
shareholders,  and  politicians  to  regulatory 
agencies,  and  COM/Energy  employees. 
Responding  to  groups  this  diverse  requires 
commitment,  patience,  skill,  and  a  very 
resourceful  bank. 

Bay  Banks. 

COM/Energy  was  looking  for  a  remit- 
tance processing  system  that  would 
improve  service,  provide  better  control  and 
documentation,  and  reduce  costs.  After 


analyzing  the  payment  patterns  of  COM/ 
Energy's  customers,  BayBanks  designed  a 
lockbox  depository  account  that  enhances 
the  company's  own  high-speed  coding, 
opening,  and  scanning  equipment. 

^^With  $1,500,000  in  payments 
a  day,  our  customized 
lockbox  deposit  account  is 
critical  to  reducing  both 
float  and  error.  ^^ 

COM/Energy     also     depends     on 
BayBanks  for  disbursement  and  payroll 
services,  as  well  as  various  lines  of  credit. 
All  coordinated  by  one  Corporate  Banking 
Officer,  backed  by  a  team  of  experts. 

The  challenge  created  by  the  industry 
trend  toward  less  regulation  has  required 
an  in-depth  planning  effort  by  COM/ 
Energy's  top  management.  The  creative 
strategies  generated  by  this  effort,  together 
with  sales  growth  and  strict  cost  control, 
have  enabled  COM/Energy 's  gas  and  elec- 
tric subsidiaries  to  file  for  only  one  rate 
change  since  1982  —  a  reduction. 

^^  As  we  enter  the  new  era  of 
deregulation,  we  need  a 
bank  that  isn't  regulated 
in  its  thinking.  ^^ 

COM/Energy  appreciates  the  same 
kind  of  creative  thinking  at  BayBanks.  A 
$6  billion  corporate  banking  network, 
BayBanks  is  committed  to  providing  the 
most  innovative,  involved,  and  comprehen- 
sive service  in  New  England. 

You  know  us  as  the  leader  in  personal 
banking  service.  You'll  find  BayBanks  is  a 
leader  in  banking  service  for  business  as 
well.  Ask  Gerry  Anderson.  Or  any  of  our 
many  other  corporate  customers. 


BayBanks' 

Corpora  te  Banking  Network 


ww^ 


wine you 

.  and 
dine  you. 


PASTTENE 

1^^^       '"^^  ^  touch  of  s-uvehu^^-  ^""         ^c" 


Hstel^^ 


PasteneWine&  Food, 
Somerville,MA  02143 
Good  food.  Good  wine. 
Since  1874. 
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I06th  Season  1986-87 


(0 1985  BENEDICTINE  S A  .  80  PROOF  IMPORTED  FROM  FRANCE ,  JULIUS  WILE  SONS  «  CO   LAKE  SUCCESS  NY 


TO  SEND  A  GIFT  OF  B&B  LIQUEUR  ANYWHERE  IN  THE  U  S  CALL  1-800-238-4373  VOID  WHERE  PROHIBITED 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot, 

Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87 

Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

J.P.  Barger,  Vice-Chairman  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley,  Vice-Chairman 

George  H.  Kidder,  Vice-Chairman  William  J.  Poorvu,  Vice-Chairman  and  Treasurer 

Mrs.  George  L.  Sargent,  Vice-Chairman 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 

Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 


Philip  K.  Allen 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

Abram  T.  Collier 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 


Archie  C.  Epps 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Trustees  Emeriti 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 

John  T.  Noonan 


Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

E.  James  Morton 

David  G.  Mugar 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Richard  A.  Smith 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 

Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

Sidney  Stoneman 

John  L.  Thomdike 


Other  Officers  of  the  Corporation 

John  Ex  Rodgers,  Assistant  Treasurer  Theodore  A.  Vlahos,  Assistant  Treasurer 

Jay  B.  Wailes,  Assistant  Treasurer  Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Clerk 

Mary  Glenn  Goldman,  Assistant  Clerk 

Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Acting  General  Manager 

Anne  H.  Parsons,  Orchestra  Manager 

Costa  Pilavachi,  Artistic  Administrator 

Caroline  Smedvig,  Director  of  Promotion 

Josiah  Stevenson,  Director  of  Development 

Theodore  A.  Vlahos,  Director  of  Business  Affairs 

Robert  Bell,  Data  Processing  Manager 
Helen  P.  Bridge,  Director  of  Volunteers 
Vera  Gold,  Assistant  Director  of 

Promotion 
Patricia  Halligan,  Personnel  Administrator 
Nancy  A.  Kay,  Director  of  Sales 
John  M.  Keenum,  Director  of 

Foundation  Support 
Nancy  Knutsen,  Assistant  Manager, 

Boston  Pops 
Anita  R.  Kurland,  Administrator  of 

Youth  Activities 


Steven  Ledbetter,  Musicologist  & 

Program  Annotator 
Marc  Mandel,  Publications  Coordinator 
Richard  Ortner,  Administrator  of 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Nancy  E.  Phillips,  Media  and 

Production  Manager, 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Charles  Rawson,  Manager  of  Box  Office 
Joyce  M.  Serwitz,  Assistant  Director 

of  Development 
Susan  E.  Tomlin,  Director  ofAnnu^d  Giving 


Programs  copyright  *'1986  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
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Board  of  Overseerg  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


Avrarn  J.  Goldberg 

Chairman 


Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Virr-Chairnian 

Joliii  Q.  Adams 

Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

Martin  Allen 

Mrs.  David  Bakalar 

Bruce  A.  Beal 

Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

William  M.  Bulger 

Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Mrs.  C.  Thomas  Clagett,  Jr. 

James  F.  Cleary 

John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 

Julian  Cohen 

William  H.  Congleton 

Walter  J.  Connolly,  Jr. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 

Albert  C.  Cornelio 

Phyllis  Curtin 

A.V.  d'Arbeloff 

Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 

Ms.  Phyllis  Dohanian 

Harriett  Eckstein 

Mrs.  Alexander  Ellis 

Edward  Eskandarian 

Katherine  Fanning 

John  A.  Fibiger 
Kenneth  G.  Fisher 


Ray  Stata 

Vice-Chairman 

Peter  M.  Flanigan 

Gerhard  M.  Freche 

Dean  Freed 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 

Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 

Jordan  L.  Golding 

Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III 

Joseph  M.  Henson 

Arnold  Hiatt 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Glen  H.  Hiner 

Mrs.  Marilyn  B.  Hoffman 

Ronald  A.  Homer 

H.  Eugene  Jones 

Howard  Kaufman 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Robert  D.  King 

Robert  K.  Kraft 

John  P.  LaWare 

Mrs.  Hart  D.  Leavitt 

Laurence  Lesser 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  LjTnan 

Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

C.  Charles  Marran 


Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

Secretary 

Richard  P.  Morse 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Morse 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  Nishino 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

John  A.  Perkins 

Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Robert  E.  Remis 
Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 
David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

John  Ex  Rodgers 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Gene  Shalit 

Mark  L.  Selkowitz 

Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

W^  Davies  Sohier,  Jr. 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

William  F.  Thompson 

Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Mrs.  An  Wang 

Roger  D.  Wellington 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.P  Whitney 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Brunetta  Wolfman 

Nicholas  T.  Zer\-as 


Overseers  Emeriti 


Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Hazen  H.  Ayer 

Paul  Fromm 


Mrs.  Louis  L  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Benjamin  H.  Lacy 


Mrs.  Stephen  V.C.  Morris 

Da\'ld  R.  Pokross 
Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 


Symphony  Hall  Operations  ' 

Cheryl  SiMa,  Function  Manager 
James  E.  Whitaker,  House  Manager 

Earl  G.  Buker,  Chief  Engineer 

Cleveland  Morrison,  Stage  Manager 

Franklin  Smith,  Supervisor  of  House  Crew 

Wilmoth  A.  Griffiths,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  House  Crew 
William  D.  McDonnell,  Chief  Steward 


Officers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 


Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 


President 


Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III 

Executive  Vice-President 

Mr.  Goetz  Eaton 
Treasurer 


Mrs.  Harry  F.  Sweitzer,  Jr. 

Secretary 

Mrs.  Seabury  T.  Short,  Jr. 
Nominating  Chairman 


Vice-Presidents 
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Boston's  classic  4-star  restaurant  at  the 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  26^-5300. 
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Hlegant  suppers  5:30-12:00,  Mon.-Thurs.; 

S:30-8:00,  Fri.  and  Sat. 

Dave  McKenna,  resident  pianist    At  the 

Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  26~o3()(). 


WITHOUT  YOUR  HELP 
YOU  COULD  BE 
HEARING  LESS 
FROM  THE  BSO 


To  keep  the  Boston  Symphony  a  vibrant  musical  force,  it  needs 
vigorous  support.  Ticket  sales,  recordings  and  broadcast  revenues 
generate  only  half  the  income  we  need.  So,  if  you  want  to  hear 
more  from  us,  then  we  need  to  hear  from  you. 

Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive  and  become  a  Friend  for  the  1986-87 

season.  (Friends'  benefits  begin  at  $40.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for 

$ to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund.  "^^^^S^'^^ 

Name Tel 

Address 


City. 


-State. 


-Zip. 


Please  make  check  payable  to  "Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund"  and  send  to: 
Sue  Tomlin,  Director  of  Annual  Giving,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  (617)  2664492. 


I  y     p        y  ,  ,  .y,,  KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE.  J 


BSO 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 

BSO  principal  bassoonist  Sherman  Walt  and 
principal  clarinetist  Harold  Wright  appear  in 
recital  at  the  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner 
Museum,  280  the  Fenway,  on  Sunday,  2  Novem- 
ber at  3  p.m.  A  $2  donation  is  requested;  for 
further  information,  call  566-1401. 

BSO  principal  \iolist  Burton  Fine  appears  in 
recital  at  the  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner 
Museum,  280  the  Fenway,  on  Sunday,  9  Novem- 
ber at  3  p.m.  A  $2  donation  is  requested;  for 
further  information,  call  566-1401. 

Ronald  Feldman  conducts  the  opening  con- 
certs of  the  Mystic  Valley  Orchestra's  tenth- 
anniversary  season  on  Friday,  7  November  at 

8  p.m.  at  Gary  Hall  in  Lexington  and  Sunday, 

9  November  at  8  p.m.  at  Harvard  University's 
Paine  Hall  in  Cambridge.  The  program  fea- 
:ures  the  Bruckner  Symphony  No.  7.  Tickets 
ire  $6  ($4  students,  seniors,  and  special 
leeds).  For  further  information,  call 
191-4663. 

Ronald  Knudsen  conducts  the  Newton 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  opening  of  its 
wenty-first  season  on  Sunday,  9  November  at 
]  p.m.  at  Aquinas  Junior  College  at  Newton 
Corner.  Violinist  Mischa  Lefkowitz  is  soloist 
n  the  Sibelius  Violin  Concerto;  the  program 
loses  with  the  Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7. 
single  tickets  are  $10.  Subscription  tickets  for 
he  orchestra's  four-concert  season  are  still 
vailable;  phone  965-2555  for  further 
nformation. 

BSO  principal  harp  Ann  Hobson  Pilot 
ppears  in  recital  at  the  Isabella  Stewart 
Jardner  Museum,  280  the  Fenway,  on  Sun- 
'  ay,  16  November  at  3  p.m.  A  $2  donation  is 
;  equested;  for  further  information,  call 
.  66-1401. 

Max  Hobart  leads  the  Civic  Symphony 
'  Orchestra  of  Boston  in  Weber's  Jubel  Over- 
1  ire,  the  Villa-Lobos  Fantasia  for  soprano 
i  ixophone  and  Debussy's  Rapsodie  for  alto 
i  axophone,  both  featuring  soloist  Ken  Rad- 
1  ofsky,  and  Beethoven's  Eroica  Symphony  on 
J  unday,  16  November  at  3  p.m.  at  Jordan 
1  [all.  Single  tickets  are  $10  and  $7,  with  a 
c  iscount  for  students  and  senior  citizens. 
'  ubscriptions  are  still  available  for  the 


orchestra's  current  season;  call  437-0231  for 
further  information. 

Newly  appointed  BSO  associate  concert- 
master  Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar  makes  her 
Boston  recital  debut  for  the  benefit  of  project 
STEP  (String  Training  and  Educational 
Program)  on  Sunday  evening,  16  November  at 
7  p.m.  at  Jordan  Hall,  with  a  program  of  music 
by  Brahms,  Chausson,  Ysaye,  Rachmaninoff, 
Prokofiev,  and  Ravel.  Tickets  are  $50,  $20, 
$10  (general  admission  contributors),  and  $5 
(students).  For  further  information,  call  the 
Jordan  Hall  box  office  at  536-2412. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to 
announce  that,  for  the  thirteenth  season,  vari- 
ous Boston-area  galleries,  museums,  schools, 
and  non-profit  artists'  organizations  will 
exhibit  their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
on  the  first  balcony  level  of  S\Tnphony  Hall.  On 
display  through  27  October  are  nineteenth- 
century^  landscapes  and  seascapes  from  the  per- 
manent collection  of  the  Brockton  Art 
Museum.  Other  exhibits  during  the  coming 
months  will  feature  works  from  the  Francesca 
Anderson  Galler\'  (27  October-24  November), 
photographs  taken  by  Donald  Dietz  and  Lin- 
coln Russell  during  the  BSO's  tour  to  Japan 
last  season  (24  November-15  December),  and 
works  from  Han'ard  University's  Semitic 
Museum  (15  December-12  January-). 


Pre-Concert  Supper  Series 

Subscribers  to  the  BSO's  evening  series  are 
invited  to  attend  one  or  all  of  the  outstanding 
supper  series  programs  offered  during  the 
1986-87  season.  Sponsored  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers,  each 
series  of  "Supper  Talks"  offers  three  evenings 
coinciding  with  the  following  weeknight  sub- 
scription series — Tuesday  'B'  (18  November,  3 
February,  and  21  April);  Tuesday  'C  (14  Octo- 
ber, 2  December,  and  16  December);  Thursday 
'A'  (16  October,  4  December,  and  19  Febru- 
ary); Thursday  'B'  (29  January,  19  March,  and 
23  April);  and  Thursday  '10'  (23  October,  26 
February,  and  2  April).  Combining  a  buffet 
supper  and  an  informative  talk  by  an  orches- 
tra member,  the  Supper  Talks  are  held  in  the 
Cohen  Annex  with  an  a  la  carte  bar  beginning 
at  5:30  p.m. 

The  "Supper  Concert"  series  gives  con- 
certgoers  the  opportunity  to  hear  members  of 


References 

furnished  on 
request 


Aspen  Music  Festival 

Burt  Bacharach 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Bolcom  and  Morris 

Jorge  Bolet 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Brevard  Music  Center 

Dave  Brubeck 

David  Buechner 

Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 

Cincinnati  May  Festival 

Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra 

Aaron  Copland 

Denver  Symphony  Orchestra 

Eastern  Music  Festival 

Michael  Feinstein 

Ferrante  and  Teicher 

Natalie  Hinderas 

Dick  Hyman 

Interlochen  Arts  Academy  and 

National  Music  Camp 
Billy  Joel 


Liberace 

Marian  McPartland 

Zubin  Mehta 

Metropolitan  Opera 

Mitchell-Ruff  Duo 

Seiji  Ozawa 

Luciano  Pavarotti 

Philadelphia  Orchestra 

Andre  Previn 

Ravinia  Festival 

Santiago  Rodriguez 

George  Shearing 

Abbey  Simon 

Georg  Solti 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas 

Beveridge  Webster 

Earl  Wild 

John  Williams 

Wolf  Trap  Foundation  for 

the  Performing  Arts 
Yehudi  Wyner 
Over  200  others 


m  Balclwiri 


the  Boston  Symphony  perform  chamber  music 
in  the  intimate  setting  of  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room.  These  one-hour  concerts  feature  music 
which  complements  the  symphonic  music 
being  performed  at  the  evening  BSO  concert. 
Supper  concert  series  and  dates  are  Tuesday 
'B'  (4  November,  13  January,  and  31  March); 
Tuesday  'C  (11  November,  17  February,  and 
17  March);  Thursday  'A'  (30  October,  8  Janu- 
ary, and  26  March);  Thursday  '10'  (9  October, 
15  January,  and  12  February);  Saturday  'A'  (1 
November,  10  January,  and  14  March);  and 
Saturday  'B'  (11  October,  17  January,  and  14 
February).  The  evening  begins  at  5:15  p.m. 
with  a  la  carte  cocktails  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room.  The  concert  begins  at  6  p.m.,  followed 
by  dinner  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 

The  cost  for  each  three-date  series  of  Sup- 
per Talks  or  Supper  Concerts  is  $50.00,  which 
includes  the  price  of  dinner.  The  single  ticket 
price  for  either  series  is  $17.50,  but  single 
reservations  are  available  only  as  space  per- 
mits. For  reser\'ations  and  information,  please 
call  the  Volunteer  Office  at  266-1492,  ext.  177. 

In  Appreciation 

The  BSO  expresses  its  gratitude  to  the  follow- 
ing communities,  which,  through  providing 
bus  transportation  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Fri- 
day afternoons,  have  made  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  Annual  Fund.  During  the 
1985-86  season,  these  communities  gener- 
ously donated  $5,000  to  the  orchestra. 

In  Massachusetts:  Andover,  Concord,  Ded- 
lam,  Dover,  Marblehead,  Newton,  Wellesley, 
Weston,  Cape  Cod,  North  Shore,  and  South 
Shore;  in  New  Hampshire:  Concord,  North 


Hampton,  and  Peterborough;  and  Providence, 
Rhode  Island. 

Art  Supports  Art 

The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra are  pleased  to  announce  the  loan  of  art 
works  to  enhance  the  Symphony  Hall  rooms 
used  by  the  conductor  and  guest  artists.  We 
extend  our  gratitude  to  the  following  artists: 
Judith  Brown,  of  New  York  City  and  Vermont, 
whose  sculptured  pieces,  "Torso"  and  "Far 
Flung,"  decorate  the  walls  of  Room  A; 
Dorothy  Arnold  of  Boston,  whose  abstract 
paintings,  "First  Snow  at  Walden"  and 
"Lyricism,"  enhance  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Green  Room;  and  Robert  Alexander  Anderson 
of  Boston,  who  has  loaned  us  two  portraits  of 
Seiji  Ozawa,  an  oil  in  Room  A  and  a  charcoal 
in  Room  B.  In  addition,  Boston  sculptor 
Gregg  LeFevre  has  given  the  BSO  the  first  in 
a  limited  edition  of  his  three-piece  bronze 
relief  plaque,  which  honors  the  orchestra.  The 
piece  now  hangs  in  the  Green  Room;  the  origi- 
nal work  is  part  of  the  one  hundred  "Boston 
Bricks"  embedded  in  the  walkway  of 
Winthrop  Place.  We  are  indebted  to  these  art- 
ists for  their  generosity.  For  further  informa- 
tion regarding  the  art  works,  please  contact 
Cheryl  Silvia  at  Symphony  Hall,  266-1492. 

With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for 
their  continued  support  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


Trinity  Antiques 

Irish  Antiques  of  Distiwction 
(617)  566-3939 

220  Washington  St.  •  Brooklinc  \illagf 


Beautiful  Books 

and  Classic  Recordings 

Copley  Place  437-0700 


Seiji  Ozawa 


Seiji  Ozawa  became  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall  of 
1973.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as  music 
director,  he  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  to 
hold  that  position  since  the  orchestra's  found- 
ing in  1881.  Bom  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China, 
to  Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child,  later 
graduating  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the 
International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors held  in  Besangon,  France,  and  was 
invited  to  Tanglewood  by  Charles  Munch, 
then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  a  judge  at  the  competition.  In  1960  he 
won  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest 
honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstand- 
ing student  conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accom- 
panied Bernstein  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's 1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  made 
an  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for 
the  1961-62  season.  In  January  1962  he 
made  his  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America,  with  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony.  Mr.  Ozawa  was  music 
director  of  the  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director 
of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  from 
1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San 


Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976, 
followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music 
adviser. 

Seiji  Ozawa  made  his  first  Symphony 
Hall  appearance  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  January  1968;  he  had 
previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  adviser  in  1970.  For  the 
1972-73  season  he  was  the  orchestra's 
music  adviser.  Since  becoming  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  1973,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as 
well  as  at  home,  leading  concerts  in 
Europe,  Japan,  and  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra 
traveled  to  China  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
That  same  year,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at 
the  major  European  music  festivals.  In 
1981,  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  celebrated 
the  Boston  Symphony's  centennial  with  a 
fourteen-city  American  tour  and  an  interna- 
tional tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  England.  They  returned  to 
Europe  for  an  eleven-concert  tour  in  the  fall 
of  1984,  and  to  Japan  for  a  three-week  tour 
in  February  1986,  the  orchestra's  third  visit 
to  that  country  under  Ozawa's  direction. 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music  with  the 
recent  program  of  twelve  centennial  com- 
missions, and  with  a  new  program,  begin- 
ning this  year,  to  include  such  composers  as 
Peter  Lieberson  and  Hans  Werner  Henze. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  interna- 
tional career,  appearing  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de 
Paris,  the  French  National  Radio  Orches- 
tra, the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Phil- 
harmonic. His  operatic  credits  include 
Salzburg,  London's  Royal  Opera  at  Covent 
Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  the  Paris 
Opera,  where  he  conducted  the  world 
premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  of  Assist  in  November  1983. 
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Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  American  premiere  of 
excerpts  from  that  work  in  Boston  and 
New  York  in  April  1986. 

Seiji  Ozawa  has  recorded  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI, 
New  World,  H\'perion,  Erato,  and  RCA 
records.  His  award-winning  recordings 
include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Julittte  on  DG, 
Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a 
TJwusand,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder, 
both  on  Philips,  and,  also  on  DG,  the  Berg 
and  Straxinsky'  \iolin  concertos  "with  Itzhak 
Perlman,  with  whom  he  has  also  recorded  the 
violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and  Robert 
Starer  for  Angel/EMI.  With  Mstislav 
Rostropovich,  he  has  recorded  the  Dvorak 
Cello  Concerto  and  Tchaikovsky's  Variations 
on  a  Rococo  Theme,  newly  available  on  a 
single  disc  from  Erato.  Other  recent  record- 


ings, on  CBS,  include  music  of  Berlioz  and 
Debussy  with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade,  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  with 
Isaac  Stem,  and  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  and 
the  Schoenberg/Monn  Cello  Concerto  with 
Yo-Yo  Ma.  He  has  also  recorded  the  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin  for 
Telarc,  orchestral  works  by  Strauss, 
Stra\insky,  and  Hoist,  and  BSO  centennial 
commissions  by  Roger  Sessions,  Andrzej 
Panufnik,  Peter  Lieberson,  John  Harbison, 
and  Oily  Wilson. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of 
music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  for 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Eve- 
ning at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 


"There's  no  passion  in  the  human  soul 
But  finds  its  food  in  music." 

George  Lillo 


Join  us  before  or  after  the  Symphony  at  the  Bristol  Lounge, 
overlooking  the  Pubhc  Garden  at  Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Also  serving  lunch,  dinner  and  afternoon  tea.  The 
encore  is  over,  but  the  music  plays  on. 

For  Four  Seasons  Place 
Condominium  Sales  Information, 
please  call  617-338-4444. 


Four  Seasons  Hotel 

BOSTON 

200  Boylston  Street 


Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

(617)  338-4400 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1986-87 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concerfynaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beat,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beat  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 


*  Participating  in  a  systetn  of  rotated 

seating  within  each  string  section. 
t  On  sabbatical  leave. 


Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Joseph  McGauley 

Leonard  Moss 
*Michael  Vitale 
tHarv^ey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 
*Sheila  Fiekowskv 
tGerald  Elias 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 
*Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
*Lucia  Lin 

*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
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Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*Mark  Ludwig 

*Roberto  Diaz 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

fMartha  Babcoek 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Miseha  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Sewman  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Ronald  Feldman 
*Jerome  Patterson 
*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Sato  Knudsen 


Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Statu  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Heame 

Bela  Wurtzler 

Leslie  Martin 

John  Salkowski 

John  Barwicki 
*Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 


Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwiek  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 


Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

WajTie  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 


English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 
Peter  Hadcoek 

E-flat  Clarinet 


Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 


Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 


Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Charles  Daval 
Peter  Chapman 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Syhna  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Ganger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Mover 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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Simply 


On  the  inside,  where  it  counts,  we  engineered  the  most  sophisticated 
and  powerful  technology  available  today  '■^am^kl 

On  the  outside,  we  designed  a  control  panel  that's  straightforward 
and  easy  to  use. 
That's  it.  Because,  at  NAD,  the  music  is  the  most  important  feature. 

Featured  above  on  the  right  is  the  NAD  7250  PE  AM/FM  Stereo  Receiver.  Industrial  design  by  Reinhold  Weiss  Design,  Chicago 


NAD 


AN  UNCOMMON  COMPANY. 


NAD(USA)  INC.  •  675  CANTON  STREET  •  NORWOOD,  MA  02062,  U.S.A. 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Now  in  its  one-hundred-and-sixth  season, 
the  Boston  SjTnphonv  Orchestra  continues 
to  uphold  the  ^4sion  of  its  founder  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  and  to  broaden  the  interna- 
tional reputation  it  has  established  in 
recent  decades.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  the  orchestra 
has  performed  throughout  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  Japan,  and 
China,  and  it  reaches  audiences  numbering 
in  the  millions  through  its  performances  on 
radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays 
an  active  role  in  commissioning  new  works 
from  today's  most  important  composers, 
and  its  summer  season  at  Tanglewood  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
music  festivals  in  the  world.  The  orches- 
tra's ^^rtuosity  is  reflected  in  the  concert 
and  recording  activities  of  the  Boston  S>tq- 
phony  Chamber  Players — the  world's  only 
permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of  a 
major  sjTnphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers— and  the  acti^^ties  of  the  Boston  Pops 
have  established  an  international  standard 
for  the  performance  of  lighter  kinds  of 
music.  In  addition,  during  its  summer  sea- 
son at  Tanglewood,  the  BSO  sponsors  one 
of  the  world's  most  important  training 
grounds  for  young  musicians,  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  which  celebrates  its 
fiftieth  anniversary^  in  1990. 

For  many  years,  philanthropist.  Civil 
War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town 


of  Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in 
the  spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that 
year  the  Boston  S\Tnphony  Orchestra's 
inaugural  concert  took  place  under  the 
direction  of  conductor  Georg  Hensehel.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  s^^nphony  concerts 
were  held  in  the  Old  Boston  Music  Hall; 
SjTiiphony  Hall,  the  orchestra's  present 
home,  and  one  of  the  world's  most  highly 
regarded  concert  halls,  was  opened  in  1900. 
Hensehel  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of 
German-born  and  -trained  conductors — 
Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil 
Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in  the 
appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  sensed  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony had  given  their  first  "Promenade" 
concert,  offering  both  music  and  refresh- 
ments, and  fulfilling  Major  Higginson's 
wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of 
music."  These  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in 
the  springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popu- 
lar" and  then  "Pops,"  fast  became  a 
tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades, 
there  were  striking  moves  toward  expan- 
sion. In  1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
transcontinental  trip,  placing  thirteen  con- 
certs at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in 
San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  RCA 
in  the  pioneering  days  of  1917,  continued 
with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio 
broadcasts  of  concerts.  The  character  of  the 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Hensehel,  taken  1882 
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''Color  is  the  key  to  harmony/' 
Steven  King  •  Oriental  Rugs 

A  unique  resource  for  color 


BOSTON  DESIGN  CENTER 

(to  the  trade)  426-3302 


CONCORD 

369-0627 


Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference  . . . 


Two  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater  to  the  individual 
personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests  in  a  truly  elegant  fashion.  Each  home 
is  professionally  staffed  to  meet  nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions  like  a 
fine  hotel. 

Oakwood — 601  Summer  Street  Elmhurst — 743  Main  Street 

Manchester-by-the-Sea,  MA  01944  Melrose,  MA  02176 

(617)  526-4653  (617)  662-7500 

Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information. 

Two  of  twenty-eight  long-term  care  facilities  throughout 

Massachusetts  that  are  owned  and  managed  by  Beverly  Enterprises. 

We  are  committed  to  quality  of  life. 
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Boston  Symphony  was  greatly  changed  in 
1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud  was  engaged  as 
conductor;  he  was  succeeded  the  following 
season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These  appoint- 
ments marked  the  beginning  of  a  French- 
oriented  tradition  which  would  be  main- 
tained, even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge 
Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employment 
of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric 
personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he 
served  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty- 
five  years. 

In  1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's 
first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year 
later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual 
summer  residence  at  Tanglewood. 
Koussevitzky  passionately  shared  Major 
Higginson's  dream  of  "a  good  honest 
school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that 
dream  was  realized  with  the  founding  at 
Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
(now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as 
well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts 
on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inau- 
gurated by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and 
who  in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conduc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would 
hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by 
John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops 
celebrated  its  hundredth  birthday  in  1985 
under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  con- 
temporary composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this 
countrj'.  During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra 
toured  abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its 
continuing  series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  ini- 
tiated. Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his  seven- 
year  term  as  music  director  in  1962. 
Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  premieres, 
restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two 
predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA;  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was 
also  an  energetic  director  of  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  and  under  his  lead- 


ership a  full-tuition  fellowship  program  was 
established.  Also  during  these  years,  in 
1964,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers were  founded. 

William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf 
in  1969.  He  conducted  several  American 
and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA, 
appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts 
on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the 
mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  since  1970,  became 
the  orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in 
the  fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music 
adviser.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as 
music  director,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to 
solidify  the  orchestra's  reputation  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  his  program  of  centennial 
commissions — from  Sandor  Balassa, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Corigliano,  Peter 
Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison,  Leon 
Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald 
Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  significantly  reaffirmed 
the  orchestra's  commitment  to  new  music. 
Under  his  direction,  the  orchestra  has  also 
expanded  its  recording  activities  to  include 
releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/ 
EMI,  H;vT)erion,  New  World,  and  Erato 
labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250 
concerts  annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audi- 
ence of  nearly  1.5  million,  the  orchestra's 
performances  are  heard  by  a  vast  national 
and  international  audience.  Its  annual  bud- 
get has  growTi  from  Higginson's  projected 
$115,000  to  more  than  $20  million,  and  its 
preeminent  position  in  the  world  of  music  is 
due  not  only  to  the  support  of  its  audiences 
but  also  to  grants  from  the  federal  and 
state  governments,  and  to  the  generosity  of 
many  foundations,  businesses,  and  individ- 
uals. It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly 
fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 
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Jordan  Marsh 


A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87 


Thursday,  23  October  at  8 
Friday,  24  October  at  2 
Saturday,  25  October  at  8 

SEUI  OZAWA  conducting 


BRITTEN  War  Requiem,  Opus  66,  for  soprano,  tenor,  and 

baritone  solos,  mixed  chorus,  boys'  choir, 
full  orchestra,  and  chamber  orchestra  (Words 
from  the  Missa  pro  defunctis  and  the  poems 
of  Wilfred  Owen) 

Requiem  Aeternam 
Dies  Irae 
Offertorium 
Sanetus 
Agnus  Dei 
Libera  Me 

GABRIELA  BENACKOVA,  soprano 
DAVID  RENDALL,  tenor 
HAKAN  HAGEGARD,  baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR, 

THEODORE  MARIER,  director 


There  will  be  no  intermission. 


The  evening  concerts  will  end  about  9:40  and  the  afternoon  concert  about  3:40. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion, 

Erato,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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FIDUCIARY. 

Private  Trustees  in  Corporate  Form 

For  over  100  years  we  have 
devoted  complete  and  undi- 
vided attention  to  the  care 
and  management  of  property 
for  individuals  and  institu- 
tions. We  maintain  no  co- 
mingled  funds:  all  accounts 
are  handled  on  an  individual 
basis.  We  believe  that  conti- 
nuity of  administration  is 
essential  to  the  achievement 
of  established  objectives. 
One  officer  is  assigned  to 
pay  close  attention  to  the 
client's  needs  and  goals, 
and  look  after  all  aspects 
of  the  client's  affairs. 

® 

FIDUCIARY 

BOSTON  TRUSTEES 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 

Telephone  (617)  482-5270 
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Benjamin  Britten 

War  Requiem^  Opus  66 

Edward  Benjamin  Britten  was  horn  in 
Lowestoft,  Suffolk,  England,  on  22  Novem- 
ber 1913  and  died  in  Aldeburgh,  Suffolk, 
on  4  December  1976.  He  composed  the  War 
Requiem  for  the  festival  to  mark  the 
reopening  of  Coventry  Cathedral,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  German  bombs  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  in  1961,  completing  the 
score  on  20  December.  The  score  bears  the 
following  dedication:  "In  loving  memory 
of  Roger  Bumey,  Sub-Lieutenant,  Royal 
Naval  Volunteer  Reserve;  Piers  Dunkerly, 
Captain,  Royal  Marines;  David  Gill, 
Ordinary  Seaman,  Royal  Navy;  Michael 
Halliday,  Lieutenant,  Royal  New  Zealand 
Naval  Volunteer  Reserve. "  The  first  per- 
formance took  place  in  the  cathedral  at 
Coventry  on  30  May  1962;  the  soloists  were 
Heather  Harper,  Peter  Pears,  and  Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau.  The  Coventry  Festival  Chorus, 
City  of  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra,  Melos  Ensemble,  and  the  boys  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Leamington,  and  Holy  Trinity,  Stratford,  provided  the  vocal  and  instrumental  ensembles. 
The  chorus  and  full  orchestra  were  conducted  by  Meredith  Davies  and  the  chamber 
orchestra  by  the  composer.  The  American  premiere  took  place  at  Tanglewood  on  27  July 
1963;  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Chorus  Pro  Musica, 
Alfred  Nash  Patterson,  director,  and  the  Columbus  Boychoir,  Donald  Bryant,  director.  The 
soloists  were  Phyllis  Curtin,  Nicholas  DiVirgilio,  and  Tom  Krause,  and  Daniel  Pinkham 
was  the  organist.  The  same  forces  also  gave  the  first  Boston  and  New  York  performances  the 
following  October.  The  only  Boston  Symphony  performance  since  then  took  place  at 
Tanglewood  on  31  August  last  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor, 
the  Boston  Boy  Choir,  Theodore  Marier,  director,  soloists  Carol  Vaness,  Thomas  Moser,  and 
Benjamin  Luxon,  and  organist  John  Finney. 

The  work  is  scored  for  a  complex  ensemble  consisting  of  soprano,  tenor,  and  baritone 
soloists,  mixed  chorus,  boys'  choir,  full  orchestra,  and  chamber  orchestra.  The  full 
orchestra  includes  three  flutes  (third  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  three 
clarinets  (third  doubling  E-flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet),  two  bassoons  and  contra- 
bassoon,  six  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  piano,  organ  or  harmonium, 
timpani,  two  side  drums,  tenor  drum,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  triangle,  cymbals,  cas- 
tanets, whip,  Chinese  blocks,  gong,  bells  (C  and  F-sharp),  vibraphone,  glockenspiel, 
antique  cymbals  (C  and  F-sharp),  and  strings.  The  chamber  orchestra,  which  accom- 
panies the  tenor  and  bass  soloists,  consists  of  flute  (doubling  piccolo),  oboe  (doubling 
English  horn),  clarinet,  bassoon,  horn,  timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbal,  gong 
harp,  two  violins,  viola,  cello,  and  double  bass.  The  organist  at  this  performance  is  John 
Finney. 

The  score  of  Britten's  War  Requiem  is  headed  by  an  epigraph  drawn  from  the  poetry 
of  Wilfred  Owen,  whose  words  are  used  for  the  English  portions  of  the  work's  text: 

My  subject  is  War,  and  the  pity  of  War 

The  poetry  is  in  the  pity  . . . 

All  a  poet  can  do  today  is  warn  . . . 

Pity — or,  more  generally,  compassion — was  a  central  theme  in  Benjamin  Britten's 
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work.  It  was  a  natural  subject  for  a  committed  pacifist  who  was  convinced  that 
violence  only  begets  further  violence  and  that  the  end  of  one  war  inevitably  plants 
the  seeds  of  the  next.  Britten's  operas  are  filled  with  the  theme  of  "innocence 
outraged  and  ruined,"  as  William  Plomer  put  it.  Britten  showed  sympathy  for  the 
misunderstood  loner  (Peter  Grimes),  for  youthful  innocence  destroyed  (the  children 
in  The  Turn  of  the  Screw),  for  flawed  nobility  undone  by  unremitting  evil  (Billy 
Budd).  His  sympathy  even  takes  the  form  of  comedy  in  Albert  Herring,  where  a 
bashful  innocent,  long  tied  to  his  mother's  apron  strings,  is  unwittingly  treated  to  a 
dose  of  spiked  lemonade  and  goes  off  on  a  toot  for  the  first  really  good  time  of  his 
life. 

Britten's  strong  pacificism  caused  him  to  consider  emigration  to  the  United 
States  for  a  time  in  the  late  1930s,  when  it  appeared  that  war  in  Europe  was 
inevitable.  In  fact  he  came  to  this  countr\'  with  W.H.  Aaden  and  Peter  Pears  in  May 
1939  and  lived  here  until  early  1942.  By  that  time  he  had  come  to  realize  that  his 
true  home  was  on  the  coast  of  East  Anglia,  the  region  that  was  to  be  the  setting  for 
his  first  opera,  Peter  Grimes  (composed  on  a  commission  from  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
who  had  been  tremendously  impressed  by  the  fundamentally  dramatic  quality  of 
Britten's  orchestral  music  and  urged  him  to  write  an  opera). 

One  of  the  most  harrowing  experiences  of  the  Battle  of  Britain  early  in  World  War 
II  was  the  eleven-hour  German  bombing  of  the  city  of  Coventry,  in  Warwickshire, 
central  England,  in  November  1940;  the  entire  center  of  the  city,  including  the 
fourteenth-century  Cathedral  of  St.  Michael,  was  destroyed.  (Years  later  it  was 
learned  that  the  Coventry  bombing  had  posed  a  particularly  difficult  decision  for 
Winston  Churchill.  English  cryptographers  had  succeeded  in  breaking  the  top- 
secret  German  code  and  learned  of  the  German  plans  for  a  surprise  attack.  Churchill 
feared  that  a  sudden  evacuation  of  the  city  or  the  diversion  of  airplanes  to  protect 
the  town  would  reveal  to  the  enemy  that  their  code  had  been  compromised.  He 
therefore  stood  by  in  anguish  as  the  city  was  destroyed,  with  great  loss  of  life,  for 
the  sake  of  tactical  considerations  that  might  greatly  shorten  the  war.)  The  building 
of  a  new  Coventry  cathedral  alongside  the  ruins  of  the  old  one  was  the  work  of  nearly 
twenty  years.  The  dedication  in  1962  was  widely  regarded  as  a  final  act  of  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  formerly  warring  countries. 

It  was  for  the  dedication  ceremony  that  Britten  was  commissioned  to  write  a 
suitable  piece  of  music.  He  himself  chose  the  daring  form:  a  traditional  Requiem 
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Mass,  but  interspersed  with  English  poems  on  the  subject  of  war.  And  given 
Britten's  views  on  war,  the  poems  he  chose  were  naturally  not  of  the  type  that  hailed 
military  combat  as  a  latter-day  form  of  chivalry  designed  to  pit  right  against  wrong, 
"us"  against  "them."  Rather  he  chose  from  the  works  of  Wilfred  Owen,  who  had 
written  most  of  his  poems  in  the  trenches  of  World  War  I — a  sure  guarantee  that 
they  would  not  romanticize  or  sentimentalize  the  "glory"  of  war.  Owen,  in  fact,  was 
killed  in  the  Sambre  Canal  a  week  before  the  Armistice,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
leaving  behind  a  small  but  distinguished  body  of  indignant  and  compassionate 
poems  of  high  technical  skill  and  power. 

Britten  combined  the  Latin  and  English  texts  in  a  structure  laid  out  on  three 
planes: 

— a  "background"  level  of  liturgical  music  of  the  most  hieratic  and  impersonal 
type  (the  boys'  choir  and  organ,  isolated  from  the  other  performers); 

— a  "middleground"  level  presenting  the  bulk  of  the  Latin  text  and  employing  all 
the  standard  elements  of  great  romantic  Requiem  settings,  like  those  of  Berlioz  and 
Verdi,  committed  in  expression  but  still  distanced  by  liturgical  formality  (the 
soprano  soloist,  the  mixed  chorus,  and  the  large  orchestra); 

— a  "foreground"  level,  in  which  Wilfred  Owen's  poems  speak  directly  and 
powerfully  of  the  firsthand  experience  of  war  (tenor  and  bass  soloists,  chamber 
orchestra). 

Britten  intended  the  three  solo  parts  for  singers  who  not  only  suited  the  roles 
vocally  but  also  had  a  symbolic  significance  as  nationals  of  countries  that  had  taken 
part  on  different  sides  in  the  war  (and  post-war  events)  and  that  needed  to  be 
reconciled.  The  soprano  part  was  written  for  the  Russian  soprano  Galina 
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Vishnevskaya.  The  male  parts,  representing  two  soldiers  on  opposite  sides  in  the 
conflict,  were  created  for  the  Englishman  Peter  Pears  and  the  German  Dietrich 
Pischer-Dieskau.  (As  it  happened,  Vishnevskaya  was  unable  to  sing  in  the  first 
performance,  since  the  Soviet  government,  completely  missing  the  point  of  the  work, 
refused  to  allow  her  to  go  to  England  in  order  to  sing  on  the  same  stage  as  a 
German.  She  was,  however,  finally  allowed  to  appear  in  the  London  performance 
that  preceded  the  distinguished  recording  Britten  made  of  the  War  Requiem  and  on 
the  recording  itself.) 

The  various  planes  of  activity  on  which  the  music  is  heard  constantly  interact  with 
one  another,  especially  the  middleground  of  lamenting  humanity,  singing  its  commu- 
nal Requiem,  with  the  foreground  of  the  two  soldiers  responding  to  personal  experi- 
ence. Time  and  again  throughout  the  work,  the  musical  progress  is  halted  by  the 
sustained,  unstable  sound  of  two  bells  on  the  pitches  C  and  F-sharp — two  notes  at  the 
farthest  harmonic  remove  from  one  another.  When  we  hear  these  two  pitches  together 
in,  say,  a  Mozart  symphony  in  G  major,  they  are  intensely  dynamic,  driving  the  music 
to  its  final  resting  place.  In  the  War  Requiem,  though,  the  combination  of  C  and 
F-sharp  never  goes  anywhere.  It  interrupts  whatever  is  happening  with  its  static, 
unchanging  sonority.  The  bells  are  at  once  realistic  (an  evocation  of  those  sounded  to 
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invoke  a  funeral  service)  and  symbolic.  Their  unchanging  pitch  at  each  appearance,  the 
way  they  interrupt  and  retard  progress,  has  an  intentionally  unsettling  effect,  one  that 
is  only  partly  resolved  at  the  end  of  the  first,  second,  and  last  movements. 

Requiem  aeternam  is  the  Introit  of  the  Mass,  traditionally  a  processional  entry  of 
the  celebrant.  Britten's  processional  is  an  uneasy  march  growing  out  of  silence  and 
the  chorus'  hushed  murmuring  on  the  pitches  F-sharp  and  C  (the  only  pitches  they 
sing  until  the  closing  measures  of  the  movement).  Instead  of  the  conventional, 
snappy  dotted  rhythms  that  characterize  most  march  music,  Britten  has  written 
quintuplets.  In  practical  terms  this  really  means  only  that  the  expected  short 
sixteenth-note  always  seems  to  be  dragging  by  a  tiny  fraction;  this  remarkably 
simple  change  evokes  utter  exhaustion.  Thus,  while  serving  its  normal  function  in 
the  Requiem  service,  the  Introit  also  foreshadows  the  weary  mood  of  the  soldiers 
whose  thoughts  are  to  be  the  subject  of  the  English  texts,  a  mood  devoid  of  hope  or 
cheer. 

This  sombre  march  hauls  itself  from  pianissimo  to  fortissimo  dynamics  against 
the  reiterated  bells  and  choral  entrances  on  F-sharp  and  C.  Suddenly  the  boys' 
voices  are  heard,  offering  hymns  to  the  deity  ("Te  decet  hymnus"),  but  they  sound 
coolly  impersonal  in  the  distance.  Moreover  the  wide-ranging  melody  they  sing  has  a 
habit  of  ending  on  either  F-sharp  or  C,  and  the  violins  in  the  orchestra  softly  sustain 
those  two  pitches  in  alternation  behind  the  boys.  The  bells  return  as  the  chorus 
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murmurs  again  its  prayer  for  "eternal  rest."  Suddenly  the  chamber  orchestra  enters 
and  the  tenor  solo  sings  Wilfred  Owen's  most  famous  poem,  the  sonnet  Anthem  for 
doomed  youth,  which  Britten  has  clearly  inserted  here  because  its  opening  line 
("What  passing  bells  for  these  who  die  as  cattle?")  serves  as  an  ironic  reflection  of 
the  passing  bells  that  have  been  sounded  all  along  in  the  orchestra.  Britten's 
chamber  orchestra  brilliantly  evokes  the  poetic  images:  "the  stuttering  rifles'  rapid 
rattle"  and  "the  shrill,  demented  choirs  of  wailing  shells."  The  oboe  and  clarinet 
play  the  melody  that  the  boys  sang  to  "Te  decet  hymnus"  as  the  tenor  sings 

Not  in  the  hands  of  boys,  but  in  their  eyes 
Shall  shine  the  holy  glimmer  of  goodbyes. 

For  the  closing  line  ("  .  . .  and  each  slow  dusk"),  the  tenor,  too,  sings  that  "Te  decet 
hyrnnus"  melody.  The  chorus  closes  with  a  quiet  Kyrie  eleison  in  three  phrases.  The 
first  two  times  they  get  stuck  on  the  persistent  C/F-sharp,  echoed  by  the  bells.  Only 
the  third  time  does  the  chorus  manage  to  find  a  way  to  avoid  that  sonority  and  to 
bring  the  movement  to  rest  on  a  softly  luminous  F  major  chord. 

The  Dies  irae  is  the  passage  that  most  directly  conjures  up  the  operatic  Requiem 
settings  of  the  nineteenth  century,  probably  on  purpose,  for  few  texts  are  as  filled 
with  dramatic  images  and  contrasts  as  Thomas  of  Celano's  poetic  Medieval  depic- 
tion of  the  Last  Judgment  and  the  threatened  terrors  of  hellfire.  Britten  has 
modernized  the  view,  though,  by  transmuting  the  "last  trumpet"  into  a  bugle  call, 
indicating  that  there  is  already  a  kind  of  hell  on  the  battlefield  and  that  each  day's 
fighting  is  a  new  fateful  judgment  between  life  and  death. 

The  opening  choral  section,  a  7/4  march  with  increasingly  elaborate  fanfares, 
becomes  hushed  as  "Mors  stupebit"  ("Death  is  stunned")  and  a  solo  horn  in  the 
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chamber  orchestra  becomes  a  muted,  distant  trumpet.  The  baritone,  singing  Owen's 
Voices,  evokes  the  stunned  exhaustion  of  the  sleeping  boys  who  can  do  nothing  but 
await  the  morrow.  The  soprano  soloist's  first  entry  (surely  an  intentional  echo  of  the 
Verdi  Requiem)  is  also  trumpetlike,  singing  of  judgment,  and  the  chorus  whispers 
fearfully  of  what  is  to  come  and  pleads  "Salva  me,  fons  pietatis"  ("Save  me,  fount  of 
mercy").  Suddenly  the  tenor  and  baritone  begin  a  mock-jaunty  setting  of  Owen's  The 
Next  War,  set  by  Britten  with  a  kind  of  music-hall  jocularity,  the  ironic  view  of 
soldiers  who  have  become  so  accustomed  to  Death  that  they  are  practically  friends 
("we've  . . .  sat  down  and  eaten  with  him,  cool  and  bland").  These  soldiers,  with  their 
battlefield  realism,  know  that  the  same  old  excuses  given  for  going  to  war  continue 
from  one  to  the  next: 

. . .  when  each  proud  fighter  brags 
He  wars  on  Death — for  Life;  not  men — for  flags. 

The  women  of  the  chorus  begin  a  four-part  canon,  yearning  and  lyrical,  on  the  next 
five  stanzas  of  the  Dies  irae  text  ("Recordare,  Jesu  pie").  The  basses  and  baritones, 
accompanied  by  grumbling  brasses,  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  wicked  have 
been  confounded  ("Confutatis  maledictis").  The  tenors  sing  of  praying  humbly  and 
contritely  for  salvation  which  Britten  accompanies  with  a  swirling,  buzzing  part  for 
woodwinds  like  the  drone  of  bombers  flying  far  overhead.  Both  of  these  elements 
combine  contrapuntally  when  suddenly  the  "Confutatis  maledictis"  figure  appears 
in  the  timpani  of  the  chamber  orchestra,  and  the  baritone  soloist  sings  of  the  "Great 
gun  towering  toward  heaven,  about  to  curse."  It  builds  to  a  climactic  final  impreca- 
tion, as  the  baritone  expresses  the  wish  that  the  gun  itself  could  be  "cursed"  and 
utterly  destroyed. 

At  this  point  the  Dies  irae  music  returns  briefly  in  full  force,  then  fades  away  to 
the  gentler  lamenting  of  the  Lacrimosa,  in  which  the  soprano's  melodic  line  is  a 
series  of  sighs  inserted  into  the  rests  of  the  chorus  part.  The  generalized  lament 
becomes  hauntingly  concrete  as  the  tenor  sings  about  his  fallen  comrade,  whom  he  is 
trying  once  again — ^vainly — to  awaken.  The  sun,  which  has  always  awakened  him 
before  now,  which  even  awakened  the  primordial  seeds  of  life  on  this  planet,  is  not 
able  to  repeat  the  action  on  this  cold  morning  in  the  trenches.  The  tenor's  last 
outburst,  which  encapsulates  the  very  title  of  the  Owen's  poem.  Futility,  is  perhaps 
the  central  question  of  the  entire  composition,  and  one  of  its  most  devastating 
expressions  of  hopeless  grief: 

Was  it  for  this  the  clay  grew  tall? 

— 0  what  made  fatuous  sunbeams  toil 

To  break  earth's  sleep  at  all? 

The  chorus,  accompanied  only  by  the  bells,  finishes  with  the  same  hushed  prayer  for 
peace  that  ended  the  first  movement — again  twice  getting  stuck  on  the  changeless 
C/F-sharp  before  finding  some  resolution. 

The  Offertorium  begins  with  a  distant  liturgical  prayer  by  the  boys'  choir  leading 
to  a  choral  fdgue  (a  traditional  element  at  this  point  in  Requiem  compositions) 
recalling  God's  promise  of  future  blessing:  "Quam  olim  Abrahae  promisisti" 
("which  of  old  thou  didst  promise  to  Abraham  and  his  seed").  Owen  wrote  a  poem 
using  the  imagery  of  the  story  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  and  Britten  inserted  it  at  this 
point  in  the  War  Requiem,  quoting  two  musical  ideas  from  his  own  Canticle  Abraham 
and  Isaac  as  well.  The  first  of  these  is  the  fugue  subject.  Then  the  baritone  relates 
the  story  of  Abraham's  testing,  in  which  God  first  asks  him  to  slay  his  much-loved 
son  Isaac,  only  preventing  the  murder  at  the  last  moment  when  it  is  clear  the 
Abraham  intends  to  obey  the  divine  command.  (The  use  of  tenor  and  baritone 
together  to  depict  the  voice  of  God  is  the  second  reference  to  Britten's  earlier  piece.) 
But  in  Wilfred  Owen's  version,  Abraham  completes  the  act  of  violence,  anticipating 
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with  this  deed  the  future  violent  wars  of  Europe  and  the  frequently  argued  point 
that  wars  tend  to  consist  of  arguments  by  old  men  who  refuse  to  sacrifice  "the  lamb 
of  pride,"  though  they  are  actually  fought  by  their  sons — the  "seed": 

But  the  old  man  would  not  so,  but  slew  his  son, — 
And  half  the  seed  of  Europe  one  by  one. 

As  if  to  depict  the  death  of  "half  the  seed  of  Europe,"  the  chorus  sings  the  repetition 
of  the  "Quam  olim  Abrahae"  fugue  (liturgically  required)  with  the  fugue  subject 
inverted  and  gradually  dying  away  to  silence. 

The  Sanctus  is  the  one  portion  of  the  traditional  Requiem  text  that  is  completely 
devoid  of  lamentation.  Britten's  setting  is  overwhelmingly  brilliant,  beginning  with 
a  shimmering  of  bells  and  chimes  (on  C  and  F-sharp)  and  the  soprano's  operatic 
acclamations,  then  continuing  with  a  free  choral  chant  on  "Pleni  sunt  coeli"  building 
up  in  chordal  blocks  to  a  brilliant  outburst  on  "Hosanna  in  excelsis."  The  gentle, 
rocking  Benedictus  is  followed  by  the  "Hosanna"  again.  This  is  the  only  section  of 
the  traditional  Requiem  text  not  interrupted  by  a  Wilfred  Owen  poem.  Only  after 
this  extended  brilliant  praise  does  Britten  insert  Owen's  sonnet  The  End,  a  challeng- 
ing contrast  in  its  questioning  of  the  Resurrection. 
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The  Agnus  Dei  is  the  briefest  movement  of  all  and  the  most  simply  constructed, 
but  also,  perhaps,  the  movement  that  goes  most  directly  to  the  heart.  Again  the 
harmonic  and  melodic  opposition  of  F-sharp  and  C  are  at  the  core  of  this  movement 
(the  quiet  accompaniment  in  the  strings  repeatedly  moves  up  and  dowTi  the  scale 
between  these  two  notes;,  but  its  main  thrust  is  the  lyrical  setting  for  the  tenor  solo 
of  Owen's  At  a  Calvary  near  the  Ancre,  an  evocation  of  the  Crucifixion  in  modem 
terms: 

The  scribes  on  all  the  people  shove 

And  bawl  allegiance  to  the  state, 
But  they  who  love  the  greater  love 

Lay  down  their  life;  they  do  not  hate. 

The  chorus  punctuates  the  stanzas  of  the  song  with  the  prayers  of  the  liturgy,  but  it 
is  the  soloist  (for  the  first  and  only  time  singing  a  line  of  the  Latin  liturgy-)  who 
gently  prays  "Dona  nobis  pacem"  ("Grant  us  peace")  to  end  the  movement. 

The  final  section  of  the  work,  Libera  me,  gradually  includes  all  the  forces  in  the 
composition  and  cites  musical  material  from  the  opening  movements.  The  mood  at 
the  beginning  is  one  of  fearful  imploring,  reinforced  by  the  soprano's  entrance  on 
"Tremens  factus  sum  ego."  Once  again  we  hear  the  words  describing  the  day  of 
judgment — the  loudest  music  in  the  score — followed  by  a  long,  crucial  diminuendo 
to  the  hushed  setting  of  the  longest  and  most  disturbing  Wilfred  Owen  poem, 
Strange  Meeting.  It  depicts  the  encounter  of  two  soldiers  from  opposing  armies,  both 
dead  now,  one  of  whom  had  killed  the  other  before  being  killed  himself.  The  eerie 
mood  of  the  sustained  cold  chord  in  the  strings  of  the  chamber  orchestra  focuses 
attention  on  the  narrative  of  the  tenor,  who  seems  to  have  escaped  from  the  battle. 
He  encounters  a  group  of  "sleepers,"  one  of  whom  springs  up  at  his  approach. 
"Strange  friend,"  sings  the  tenor  (on  the  notes  C  and  F-sharp),  "here  is  no  cause  to 
mourn."  The  other  recounts  all  that  has  been  lost  to  both  of  them  in  the  "undone 
years,"  the  hopes  that  never  can  be  accomplished,  the  fear  that  the  world  will  go  on 
in  its  mad  course.  Suddenly  he  identifies  himself  in  a  phrase  as  simple  as  it  is 
moving,  made  all  the  more  poignant  by  the  composer's  unrhetorical  setting:  "I  am 
the  enemy  you  killed,  my  friend."  Owen's  last  line — "Let  us  sleep  now" — is 
repeated  by  both  men  as  the  boys'  choir  and  gradually  the  full  chorus  and  orchestra 
enter  gently  with  "In  paradisum  te  ducant  angeli"  ("The  angels  will  lead  you  to 
paradise").  The  tenor  and  baritone  repeat  their  phrase  many  times,  building  in  warm 
harmony  their  posthumous  reconciliation.  Suddenly  the  boys'  choir  sings  the  dis- 
turbing tritone  C/F-sharp.  All  progress  seems  suspended,  brought  to  a  halt.  The 
male  soloists  sing  "Let  us  sleep  now"  one  final  time  as  the  soprano  soloist  prays 
quietly  for  their  eternal  rest.  Again  it  is  up  to  the  unaccompanied  chorus  to  work 
past  the  frozen  sound  of  the  tritone,  to  reach  the  point  of  repose:  "Requiescant  in 
pace.  Amen."  This  is  the  same  cadence  that  ended  the  first  and  second  movements. 
Again  it  resolves  the  tritone  dissonance,  yet  the  result  is  still  not  final.  The  efi'ect  is 
rather,  as  Michael  Kennedy  has  expressed  it,  "as  inconclusive  as  an  armistice." 
Britten  left  the  point  for  the  listener  to  draw. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
Text  for  the  War  Requiem  begins  on  page  30. 
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J^- 


When  THE  FIRE 

IS  HOT, 

THE  JAZZ  IS  COOL, 

AND  THE  PLACE 

IS  JUMPIN,' 

KINDLY  REFRAIN 

FROM  DANCING 

ON  THE  STEINWAYf 

Baby,  it's  grand — that  Baby  Grand. 

Jazz  in  The  Bar  by  the  fire  'til  one. 

One  of  four  grand  new  places  to 

entertain  and  be  entertained. 

In  The  Cafe,  the  Harpist  until  nine, 

supper  'til  midnight.  In  The  Dining 

Room,  piano  during  dinner  followed 

by  cordials  and  classical  music  in  The 

Lounge.  Jazz  and  all  that  jazz  'til  one. 

Before  or  after  the  theatre,  we've  got  a 

new  definition  of  putting  on  The 

Ritz-Carlton. 


The  Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


The  Ritz-Carlton,  Boston,  15  Arlington  Street,  Boston,  MA  02117.  617-536-5700.  Garage  parking  available. 
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More . . . 

Michael  Kennedy  has  written  a  splendid  short  volume,  Britten,  for  the  Master  Musicians 
series,  published  only  in  England  so  far  (Dent),  but  probably  due  to  appear  here  soon  as 
a  Littlefield  paperback.  The  biggest  and  fullest  book  about  Britten's  music  is  a  recent 
volume  by  Peter  Evans,  The  Music  of  Benjamin  Britten  (U.  of  Minnesota),  which  provides 
extended  analyses  of  the  major  scores  and  some  discussion  of  just  about  everything.  For 
an  informed  and  enthusiastic  discussion  of  the  composer  up  to  the  early  1950s,  the 
symposium  volume  edited  by  Donald  Mitchell  and  Hans  Keller,  Benjamin  Britten:  a 
Commentary  on  his  Work  by  a  Group  of  Specialists,  is  first-rate.  (It  is  now  out  of  print  and 
hard  to  locate.)  An  evocative  photographic  study  has  been  prepared  by  Donald  Mitchell 
and  John  Evans:  Benjamin  Britten:  Pictures  from  a  Life,  1913-1976  (Scribners).  The 
newest  symposium  is  The  Britten  Companion,  edited  by  Christopher  Palmer  (Cambridge, 
available  in  paperback),  which  is  full  of  interesting  essays  covering  most  of  Britten's 
work  as  well  as  his  character;  the  chapter  on  the  choral  music  is  by  Anthony  Milner. 

Britten's  own  recording  of  the  War  Requiem,  made  soon  after  the  premiere  with  the 
singers  for  whom  the  solo  parts  were  written,  is  as  close  to  definitive  as  a  recording  can 
be,  extraordinary  both  in  the  quality  of  the  performance  and  the  realization  of  the  sound. 
Thus,  even  though  the  recording  is  now  a  quarter  of  a  century  old,  it  was  a  natural  choice 
for  reissue  on  compact  disc,  where  it  does  not  in  any  way  disappoint.  Britten  conducts 
the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chorus  with  the  Melos  Ensemble,  the  Bach  Choir, 
the  Highgate  School  Choir,  and  soloists  Galina  Vishnevskaya,  Peter  Pears,  and  Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau  (London).  There  is  also  a  fine  recent  recording,  warmly  human  and 
dramatic,  with  Simon  Rattle  conducting  the  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  Chorus,  the  trebles  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral  Church,  Oxford,  and  soloists 
Elisabeth  Soderstrom,  Robert  Tear,  and  Thomas  Allen  (Angel,  LP  and  CD). 

— S.L. 


Special  risk  assurance  when  health  is  an  issue. 
When  you  wonder  if  you  qualify.  When  you  need  it, 

Gerald  B.  Levinson  &  Associates 

50  Congress  Street    Suite  830    Boston,  MA  02109 
482-0400 
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WAR  REQUIEM 


Requiem  Aeternam 


Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis  Domine, 
et  lux  perpetua  luceat  eis. 


Te  decet  hymnus,  Deus  in  Sion;  et  tibi 
reddetur  votum  in  Jerusalem;  exaudi 
orationem  meam,  ad  te  omnis  caro 
veniet. 


Chorus 

Rest  eternal  grant  unto  them,  O  Lord:  and 
let  light  eternal  shine  upon  them. 

Boys'  Chorus 

Thou,  O  God,  art  praised  in  Sion;  and  unto 
Thee  shall  the  vow  be  performed  in  Jerusa- 
lem; Thou  who  hearest  the  prayer,  unto  Thee 
shall  all  flesh  come. 


Tenor 

What  passing-bells  for  these  who  die  as  cattle? 

Only  the  monstrous  anger  of  the  guns. 

Only  the  stuttering  rifles'  rapid  rattle 
Can  patter  out  their  hasty  orisons. 
No  mockeries  for  them  from  prayers  or  bells. 

Nor  any  voice  of  mourning  save  the  choirs, — 
The  shrill,  demented  choirs  of  wailing  shells; 

And  bugles  calling  for  them  from  sad  shires. 

What  candles  may  be  held  to  speed  them  all? 

Not  in  the  hands  of  boys,  but  in  their  eyes 
Shall  shine  the  holy  glimmers  of  good-byes. 

The  pallor  of  girls'  brows  shall  be  their  pall; 
Their  flowers  the  tenderness  of  silent  minds. 
And  each  slow  dusk  a  drawing-down  of  blinds. 


Kyrie  eleison,  Christe  eleison,  Kyrie 
eleison. 


Chorus 

Lord  have  mercy  upon  us.  Christ  have 
mercy  upon  us.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us. 


Dies  Irae 


Dies  irae,  dies  ilia, 
Solvet  saeclum  in  favilla. 
Teste  David  cum  Sibylla. 

Quantus  tremor  est  futurus, 
Quando  Judex  est  venturus, 
Cuncta  stricte  discussurus! 

Tuba  minim  spargens  sonum 
Per  sepulchra  regionum 
Coget  omnes  ante  thronum. 

Mors  stupebit  et  natura. 
Cum  resurget  creatura, 
Judicanti  responsura. 


Chorus 

Day  of  wrath  and  doom  impending. 
Heaven  and  earth  in  ashes  ending! 
David's  words  with  Sibyl's  blending! 

Oh,  what  fear  man's  bosom  rendeth 
when  from  heaven  the  judge  descendeth, 
on  whose  sentence  all  dependeth! 

Wondrous  sound  the  trumpet  flingeth, 
through  earth's  sepulchres  it  ringeth, 
all  before  the  throne  it  bringeth. 

Death  is  struck  and  nature  quaking, 

all  creation  is  awaking, 

to  its  judge  an  answer  making. 
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Baritone 

Bugles  sang,  saddening  the  evening  air. 
And  bugles  answered,  sorrowful  to  hear. 

Voices  of  boys  were  by  the  river-side. 

Sleep  mothered  them;  and  left  the  twilight  sad. 

The  shadow  of  the  morrow  weighed  on  men. 

Voices  of  old  despondency  resigned. 
Bowed  by  the  shadow  of  the  morrow,  slept. 


Liber  scriptus  proferetur. 
In  quo  totum  continetur, 
Unde  mundus  judicetur. 

Judex  ergo  cum  sedebit, 
Quidquid  latet,  apparebit: 
Nil  inultum  remanebit. 

Quid  sum  miser  tunc  dicturus? 
Quem  patronum  rogaturus. 
Cum  vix  Justus  sit  securus? 


Rex  tremendae  majestatis. 
Qui  salvandos  salvas  gratis, 
Salva  me,  fons  pietatis. 


Soprano  and  Chorus 

Lo!  the  book  exactly  worded, 
wherein  all  hath  been  recorded; 
thence  shall  judgement  be  awarded. 

When  the  judge  his  seat  attaineth, 
and  each  hidden  deed  arraigneth, 
nothing  unavenged  remaineth. 

What  shall  I,  frail  man,  be  pleading? 
Who  for  me  be  interceding, 
when  the  just  are  mercy  needing? 

King  of  majesty  tremendous, 
who  dost  free  salvation  send  us. 
Fount  of  pity,  then  befriend  us! 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 


At  a  rehearsal  for  the  first  performance  of  the  "War  Requiem,"  at  St.  Michael's  Cathedral, 
Coventry:  Britten,  near  center,  confers  with  conductor  Meredith  Davies.  Peter  Pears  is  at 
far  right,  Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau  seated  to  his  right. 
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Week  4 


Tenor  and  Baritone 

Out  there,  we've  walked  quite  friendly  up  to  Death; 

Sat  down  and  eaten  with  him,  cool  and  bland, — 
Pardoned  his  spilling  mess-tins  in  our  hand. 
We've  sniffed  the  green  thick  odour  of  his  breath, — 
Our  eyes  wept,  but  our  courage  didn't  writhe. 
He's  spat  at  us  with  bullets  and  he's  coughed 

Shrapnel.  We  chorussed  when  he  sang  aloft; 
We  whistled  while  he  shaved  us  with  his  scythe. 

Oh,  Death  was  never  enemy  of  ours! 

We  laughed  at  him,  we  leagued  with  him,  old  chum. 
No  soldier's  paid  to  kick  against  his  powers. 

We  laughed,  knowing  that  better  men  would  come. 
And  greater  wars;  when  each  proud  fighter  brags 
He  wars  on  Death — for  Life;  not  men — for  flags. 


Recordare  Jesu  pie. 
Quod  sum  causa  tuae  viae: 
Ne  me  perdas  ilia  die. 

Quaerens  me,  sedisti  lassus: 
Redemisti  crucem  passus: 
Tantus  labor  non  sit  cassus. 

Ingemisco,  tamquam  reus: 
Culpa  rubet  vultus  meus: 
Supplicanti  parce  Deus. 

Qui  Mariam  absolvisti, 
Et  latronem  exaudisti, 
Mihi  quoque  spem  dedisti. 

Inter  oves  locum  praesta, 
Et  ab  haedis  me  sequestra, 
Statuens  in  parte  dextra. 

Confutatis  maledictis, 
Flammis  acribus  addictis, 
Voca  me  cum  benedictis. 

Oro  supplex  et  acclinis. 
Cor  contritum  quasi  cinis: 
Gere  curam  mei  finis. 


Chorus 

Think,  kind  Jesus — my  salvation 
caused  Thy  wondrous  incarnation; 
leave  me  not  to  reprobation. 

Faint  and  weary  Thou  hast  sought  me; 
on  the  cross  of  suffering  bought  me; 
shall  such  grace  be  vainly  brought  me? 

Guilty,  now  I  pour  my  moaning, 
all  my  shame  with  anguish  owning; 
spare,  O  God,  Thy  suppliant  groaning! 

Through  the  sinful  Mary  shriven, 
through  the  dying  thief  forgiven. 
Thou  to  me  a  hope  hast  given. 

With  Thy  sheep  a  place  provide  me, 

from  the  goats  afar  divide  me, 

to  Thy  right  hand  do  Thou  guide  me. 

When  the  wicked  are  confounded, 
doomed  to  flames  of  woe  unbounded, 
call  me,  with  Thy  saints  surrounded. 

Low  I  kneel  with  heart-submission; 
see,  like  ashes,  my  contrition! 
Help  me  in  my  last  condition! 


Baritone 

Be  slowly  lifted  up,  thou  long  black  arm. 

Great  gun  towering  toward  Heaven,  about  to  curse; 

Reach  at  that  arrogance  which  needs  thy  harm. 
And  beat  it  down  before  its  sins  grow  worse; 

But  when  thy  spell  be  cast  complete  and  whole. 
May  God  curse  thee,  and  cut  thee  from  our  soul! 
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Dies  irae,  dies  ilia, 
Solvet  saeclum  in  favilla. 
Teste  David  cum  Sibylla. 

Quantus  tremor  est  futurus, 
Quando  Judex  est  venturus, 
Cuncta  stricte  discussurus! 


Lacrimosa  dies  ilia. 
Qua  resurget  ex  favilla, 
Judicandus  homo  reus, 
Huic  ergo  parce  Deus. 


Chorus  and  Soprano 

Day  of  wrath  and  doom  impending. 
Heaven  and  earth  in  ashes  ending! 
David's  w^ords  with  Sibyl's  blending! 

Oh,  what  fear  man's  bosom  rendeth 
when  from  heaven  the  judge  descendeth, 
on  whose  sentence  all  dependeth! 

Ah,  that  day  of  tears  and  mourning! 
From  the  dust  of  earth  returning, 
man  for  judgement  must  prepare  him: 
Spare,  O  God,  in  mercy  spare  him! 


Tenor 

Move  him  into  the  sun — 
Gently  its  touch  awoke  him  once. 
At  home,  whispering  of  fields  unsown. 
Always  it  woke  him,  even  in  France, 
Until  this  morning  and  this  snow. 
If  anything  might  rouse  him  now 
The  kind  old  sun  will  know. 

Think  how  it  wakes  the  seeds, — 
Woke,  once,  the  clays  of  a  cold  star. 
Are  Umbs,  so  dear-achieved,  are  sides, 
FuU-nerved — still  warm — too  hard  to  stir? 
Was  it  for  this  the  clay  grew  tall? 
— O  what  made  fatuous  sunbeams  toil 
To  break  earth's  sleep  at  all? 


Pie  Jesu  Domine,  dona  eis  requiem. 
Amen. 


Chorus 

Lord,  all-pitying,  Jesu  blest,  grant  them  rest. 
Amen. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly, 
and  only  after  the  music  has  stopped. 


A  Private  Psychiatric  JCAH  Accredited  Facility 
For  The  Treatment  Of  Personality  Problems, 
Psychoses,  Alcohol  and  Drug  Addiction 

Set  among  86  acres  of  peaceful  meadows  and  wooded  hills,  Baldpate 
presents  a  relaxing,  vacation-like  atmosphere  to  the  problem-beset 
patient.  Its  main  quarters  are  located  in  an  attractive  building,  originally  a 
famous  New  England  Inn.  Its  hospitable  charm  still  permeates  the  cheery 
rooms  and  provides  friendly  warmth  in  a  homelike  environment. 

Twenty-four  hour  admission  service 

Baldpate  Road  Georgetown,  MA  01833  (617)  352-2131 
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Offertorium 


Domine  Jesu  Christe,  Rex  gloriae, 
libera  animas  omnium  fidelium 
defunctorum  de  poenis  infemi,  et  de 
profondo  lacu:  libera  eas  de  ore  leonis, 
ne  absorbeat  eas  tartarus,  ne  cadant  in 
obscurum. 


Boys'  Chorus 

O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  King  of  Glory,  deliver 
the  souls  of  all  the  faithful  departed  from 
the  pains  of  hell  and  from  the  depths  of  the 
pit;  deliver  them  from  the  lion's  mouth, 
that  hell  devour  them  not,  that  they  fall  not 
into  darkness. 


Sed  signifer  sanctus  Michael  reprae- 
sentet  eas  in  lucem  sanctam:  quam 
olim  Abrahae  promisisti,  et  semini 
ejus. 


Chorus 

But  let  the  standard-bearer  Saint  Michael 
bring  them  into  the  holy  light:  which,  of 
old.  Thou  didst  promise  unto  Abraham  and 
his  seed. 

Baritone  and  Tenor 


So  Abram  rose,  and  clave  the  wood,  and  went. 

And  took  the  fire  with  him,  and  a  knife. 

And  as  they  sojourned  both  of  them  together, 

Isaac  the  first-born  spake  and  said.  My  Father, 

Behold  the  preparations,  fire  and  iron. 

But  where  the  lamb  for  this  burnt-offering? 

Then  Abram  bound  the  youth  with  belts  and  straps. 

And  builded  parapets  and  trenches  there, 

And  stretched  forth  the  knife  to  slay  his  son. 

When  lo!  an  angel  called  him  out  of  heaven. 

Saying,  Lay  not  thy  hand  upon  the  lad. 

Neither  do  anything  to  him.  Behold, 

A  ram,  caught  in  a  thicket  by  its  horns; 

Offer  the  Ram  of  Pride  instead  of  him. 

But  the  old  man  would  not  so,  but  slew  his  son, — 

And  half  the  seed  of  Europe,  one  by  one. 


Hostias  et  preces  tibi  Domine  laudis 
offerimus:  tu  suscipe  pro  animabus 
illis,  quarum  hodie  memoriam 
facimus:  fac  eas,  Domine,  de  morte 
transire  ad  vitam. 


Boys'  Chorus 

We  offer  unto  Thee,  O  Lord,  sacrifices  of 
prayer  and  praise:  do  Thou  receive  them  for 
the  souls  of  those  whose  memory  we  this 
day  recall:  make  them,  O  Lord,  to  pass  from 
death  unto  life. 


Sanctus  ' 

Soprano  and  Chorus 

Sanctus,  sanctus,  sanctus  Dominus  Deus  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth. 

Sabaoth.  Pleni  sunt  coeli  et  terra  gloria  tua.  Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  Thy  glory:  Glory 

Hosanna  in  excelsis.  Benedictus  qui  venit  be  to  Thee.  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the 

in  nomine  Domini.  Hosanna  in  excelsis.  name  of  the  Lord.  Glory  be  to  Thee. 

Baritone 

After  the  blast  of  lightning  from  the  East, 
The  flourish  of  loud  clouds,  the  Chariot  Throne; 
After  the  drums  of  Time  have  rolled  and  ceased. 
And  by  the  bronze  west  long  retreat  is  blown. 
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Shall  life  renew  these  bodies?  Of  a  truth 
All  death  will  He  annul,  all  tears  assuage? — 
Fill  the  void  veins  of  Life  again  with  youth. 
And  wash,  with  an  immortal  water.  Age? 

When  I  do  ask  white  Age  he  saith  not  so: 
"My  head  hangs  weighed  with  snow. " 
And  when  I  hearken  to  the  Earth,  she  saith: 
"My  fiery  heart  shrinks,  aching.  It  is  death. 
Mine  ancient  scars  shall  not  be  glorified. 
Nor  my  titanic  tears,  the  sea,  be  dried." 


Agnus  Dei 

Tenor 

One  ever  hangs  where  sheUed  roads  part. 

In  this  war  He  too  lost  a  limb. 
But  His  disciples  hide  apart; 

And  now  the  Soldiers  bear  with  Him. 

Chorus 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  dona     O  Lamb  of  God,  Who  takest  away  the  sins 
eis  requiem.  of  the  world,  grant  them  rest. 

Tenor 

Near  Golgotha  strolls  many  a  priest. 

And  in  their  faces  there  is  pride 
That  they  were  flesh-marked  by  the  Beast 

By  whom  the  gentle  Christ's  denied. 

Chorus 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  dona     O  Lamb  of  God,  Who  takest  away  the  sins 
eis  requiem.  of  the  world,  grant  them  rest. 

Tenor 

The  scribes  on  all  the  people  shove 

And  bawl  allegiance  to  the  state. 
But  they  who  love  the  greater  love 

Lay  down  their  life;  they  do  not  hate. 

Chorus 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  toUis  peccata  mundi,  dona     O  Lamb  of  God,  Who  takest  away  the  sins 
eis  requiem  sempitemam.  of  the  world,  grant  them  eternal  rest. 

Tenor 
Dona  nobis  pacem.  Grant  us  peace. 

Please  turn  the  page  quietly, 
and  only  after  the  music  has  stopped. 
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Libera  Me 


Chorus 

Libera  me,  Domine,  de  morte  aetema,  in 
die  ilia  tremenda:  Quando  coeli  movendi 
sunt  et  terra:  Dum  veneris  judicare  saecu- 
lum  per  ignem.  Tremens  factus  sum  ego, 
et  timeo,  dum  discussio  venerit,  atque 
Ventura  ira.  Quando  coeli  movendi  sunt 
et  terra.  Dies  ilia,  dies  irae,  calami tatis  et 
miseriae,  dies  magna  et  amara  valde. 
Libera  me,  Domine . . . 


and  Soprano 

Deliver  me,  O  Lord,  from  death  eternal,  in 
that  fearful  day:  When  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  shall  be  shaken:  When  Thou  shalt 
come  to  judge  the  world  by  fire.  1  am  in  fear 
and  trembling  till  the  sifting  be  upon  us, 
and  the  wrath  to  come.  O  that  day,  that 
day  of  wrath,  of  calamity  and  misery,  a 
great  day  and  exceeding  bitter.  Deliver  me, 
O  Lord  . . . 


Tenor 

It  seemed  that  out  of  battle  I  escaped 

Down  some  profound  dull  tunnel,  long  since  scooped 

Through  granites  which  titanic  wars  had  groined. 

Yet  also  there  encumbered  sleepers  groaned. 

Too  fast  in  thought  or  death  to  be  bestirred. 

Then,  as  I  probed  them,  one  sprang  up,  and  stared 

With  piteous  recognition  in  fixed  eyes. 

Lifting  distressful  hands  as  if  to  bless. 

And  no  guns  thumped,  or  down  the  flues  made  moan. 
"Strange  friend,"  I  said,  "here  is  no  cause  to  mourn." 


A  Diamond  is  Appropriate 


It's  alw^ays  appreciated  m\d  never  out  of  style.  Singly  a4an  engagement  ring 
or  in  combination  for  any  number  of  occasions.  The  discerning  buyer,  satisfied 
with  only  the  finest  quality  in  a  larger  stone,  will  find  the  mght  ring  at  Shreve's. 
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330  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02116  (617)267-9100  •  1-800-225-7088  •  THE  MALL  -^T  CHESTNUT  HILL  •  SOUTH  SHORE  PL.^A 
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Baritone 

"None,"  said  the  other,  "save  the  undone  years. 
The  hopelessness.  Whatever  hope  is  yours. 
Was  my  life  also;  I  went  hunting  wild 
After  the  wildest  beauty  in  the  world. 

For  by  my  glee  might  many  men  have  laughed. 

And  of  my  weeping  something  had  been  left. 

Which  must  die  now.  I  mean  the  truth  untold. 

The  pity  of  war,  the  pity  war  distilled. 

Now  men  will  go  content  with  v/hat  we  spoiled. 

Or,  discontent,  boil  bloody,  and  be  spilled. 

They  will  be  swift  with  swiftness  of  the  tigress. 

None  will  break  ranks,  though  nations  trek  from  progress. 

Miss  we  the  march  of  this  retreating  world 

Into  vain  citadels  that  are  not  walled. 

Then,  when  much  blood  had  clogged  their  chariot-wheels 

I  would  go  up  and  wash  them  from  sweet  wells. 

Even  from  wells  we  sunk  too  deep  for  war. 

Even  the  sweetest  wells  that  ever  were. 

I  am  the  enemy  you  killed,  my  friend. 
I  knew  you  in  this  dark;  for  so  you  frowned 
Yesterday  through  me  as  you  jabbed  and  killed. 
I  parried;  but  my  hands  were  loath  and  cold." 

Tenor  and  Baritone 
"Let  us  sleep  now ..." 


Boys'  Chorus, 

In  paradisum  deducant  te  AngeU: 
in  tuo  adventu  suscipiant  te  Martyres, 
et  perducant  te  in  civitatem  sanctam 
Jerusalem.  Chorus  Angelorum  te  suscipiat, 
et  cum  Lazaro  quondam  paupere  aetemam 
habeas  requiem.  Requiem  aetemam  dona 
eis,  Domine;  et  lux  perpetua  luceat  eis. 
Requiescant  in  pace.  Amen. 


Chorus,  and  Soprano 

Into  Paradise  may  the  Angels  lead  thee:  at 
thy  coming  may  the  Martyrs  receive  thee, 
and  bring  thee  into  the  holy  city  Jerusalem. 
May  the  Choir  of  Angels  receive  thee,  and 
with  Lazarus,  once  poor,  mayest  thou  have 
eternal  rest.  Rest  eternal  grant  unto  them,  O 
Lord:  and  let  light  eternal  shine  upon  them. 
May  they  rest  in  peace.  Amen. 


®  Copyright  1962  by  Boosey  &  Hawkes  Music  Publishers  Ltd.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Boosey  & 
Hawkes,  Inc.  The  poems  of  Wilfred  Owen  reprinted  by  permission  of  New  Directions  Publishers, 
New  York,  New  York.  Translation  according  to  the  English  missal. 
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Here^s  your 
window  of  opportunity. 


Take  advantage  of 
known  tax  benefits  in  1986, 

Create  a  gift  arrangement  before  year  end 
that  will  help  secure  the  future  for  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  for  YOU. 

Your  charitable  gift  greatly  benefits  the  BSO. 

•  gives  you  an  immediate  tax  deduction. . . 

•  can  impact  longer-term  estate  taxes. . . 

•  and  can  provide  income  to  you  for  life. 


While  the  window  of  opportunity  remains  open,  contact: 

Joyce  M.  Serwitz 

Assistant  Director  of  Development 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

301  Massacnusetts  Avenue 

Boston,  MA  02115 

(617)  266-1492,  ext.  132 


Gabriela  Benackova 


When  Bratislava-bom  Gabriela  Benackova 
began  singing  as  a  child  in  a  radio  chorus,  it 
was  with  no  thought  of  a  singing  career,  and 
before  enrolling  at  the  conservatory,  she  still 
wavered  between  singing  and  ballet.  It  was 
only  at  the  Bratislava  Academy  of  Musical 
Arts,  where  she  also  studied  piano,  and 
where  her  singing  teachers  included  national 
artists  Janko  Blaho  and  Tatiana  Kresakova, 
that  she  shed  her  inhibitions  regarding  solo 
singing.  Upon  graduation  she  was  immedi- 
ately engaged  by  Prague's  National  Theatre 
for  her  debut  as  Natasha  in  Prokofiev's 
opera  War  and  Peace,  going  on  to  appear 
there  as  Mimi  in  La  boheme,  Marenka  in  The 
Bartered  Bride,  Tatiana  in  Eugene  Onegin, 
Dvorak's  Rusalka,  Suchon's  Katrena, 
Beethoven's  Leonore,  Puccini's  Manon,  and 
Marguerite  in  Faust.  She  also  performs  the 
two  great  Janacek  roles,  Katya  Kabanova 
and  Jenufa,  and  has  appeared  as  Jenufa  out- 
side Czechoslavakia  no  less  than  two  hun- 
dred times.  She  has  also  sung  Maddelena  in 
Giordano's  Andrea  Chenieron  some  thirty 
occasions,  she  has  been  asked  to  sing 
Desdemona  to  Placido  Domingo's  Otello  in 
Cologne,  and  she  has  been  engaged  as 
Tatiana  at  Covent  Garden.  There  are  also 
plans  for  the  role  of  Agathe  at  the  Bregenz 
Festival. 

Ms.  Befiackova's  concert  career  has  been 
equally  varied  and  extensive,  and  with  such 
prominent  ensembles  as  the  Czech  Philhar- 
monic she  has  been  heard  in  Dvorak's  Stabat 


Mater,  Requiem,  and  Spectre's  Bride,  as  well 
as  the  Verdi  Requiem.  In  the  area  of  song,  in 
addition  to  Dv^ofak  and  Tchaikovsky,  she 
most  often  sings  Richard  Strauss,  Wagner, 
and  Schumann,  particularly  his  Frauenliebe 
und  -leben.  She  is  a  favorite  performer  not 
only  with  Vaclav  Neumann  and  other  Czech 
conductors,  but  also  with  Santi,  Sawallisch, 
Albrecht,  Stein,  Mehta,  Rozhdestvensky, 
Matacic,  Mackerras,  and  others.  A  frequent 
performer  on  radio  and  television,  she  was 
the  voice  of  Ema  Destinnova  (Emmy 
Destinn),  the  famous  Puccini  prima  donna 
and  partner  of  Caruso,  for  the  biographical 
film  "Ema  the  Divine."  Ms.  Benackova  made 
her  Cleveland  Orchestra  debut  in  a  perform- 
ance of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  under 
Christoph  von  Dohnanyi  at  the  Blossom  Fes- 
tival this  summer,  following  that  with  her 
San  Francisco  Opera  debut  as  Jenufa.  She 
makes  her  Chicago  Lyric  Opera  debut  as 
Mimi  in  La  boheme  in  January  1987  and  her 
Metropolitan  Opera  debut  as  Micaela  in 
Carmen  this  coming  February.  Ms. 
Benackova  is  making  her  Boston  Symphony 
debut  with  these  performances  of  Benjamin 
Britten's  War  Requiem. 


SENIOR  CARE  SPECIAUSTS 
Long  Term  Care  Placement  Agency 

617-899-6656 
"Quick  Decisions  Are  Unsafe  Decisions" 

•  An  available  bed  doesn't  mean  an  appropriate 
and  safe  environment. 

•  S.C.S.  finds  and  recommends  suitable  nursing 
home  accommodations  after  researching  and 
assessing  facilities. 

•  A  monthly  report  as  to  the  resident's  progress 
and  well-being  is  also  available. 

•  S.C.S.  is  totally  independent  and  unencum- 
bered by  any  association  with  hospitals,  nurs- 
ing homes,  or  health  care  providers. 

Free  Consultations  Available. 


15,  nurb- 
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His  Ganoem  Was  How 
To  Manage  Hs  V\feallh 


At  Shawmut,  we  understand  that 
the  obvious  answer  may  not  always 
be  the  best  one.  And  that's  precisely 
our  approach  to  personal  financial 
planning. 

Take  the  man  in 
this  ad  and  his  love 
of  antiques. 

With  a  loan  from 
Shawmut;  he  pur- 
chased an  18th  Cen- 
tury chair. 
Which  now 
sits  quietly 
appreciating 
in  value  with 


no  current  tax  liability. 

We  know  what  you're  thinking 
right  now.  A  Shawmut  banker  is 
the  one  to  talk  to  when  it  comes  to 
meeting  your  finan- 
cial objectives. 

So,  stop  into  your 
nearest  Shawmut 
office.  Or  if  you  pre- 
fer, call  us  at  1-800- 
SHAWMUT  for  your 
free  Shawmut  Guide 
To  Personal  Finances. 

Shawmut 

LookTo  Us  For  Direction. 
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ThaVs  music  to  our  ears" 
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For  more  complete  information  on  Nuveen  Tax-Exempt  Unit  Trusts,  including  charges 
and  expenses,  call  your  broker  or  adviser  for  a  prospectus.  Read  it  carefully  before  you 
invest  or  send  money  Or  call  800-221-4276.  (In  New  York  State,  call  212-208-2350.) 


I MUVEEIU  T^-Exempt  Unit  Tl^usts 


John  Nuveen  &  Co  Incorporated 
Investnnent  Bankers 


^  Spe 

Carleton-Willard  Village  is 
an  exceptional  continuing 
care  retirement  community. 
Gracious  independent  living 
accommodations  and  fully 
licensed,  long-term  health 
care  facilities  exist  m  a 
traditional  New  England 
environment. 

Q  ^^^   /ILLAGE 

100  Old  Billerica  Rd. 

Bedford,  MA  01730 

(617)  275-8700 

Ovned  and  operated  by  Carl etonM/il lard 

Homes,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  corporation 


David  Rendall 


Tenor  Da^^d  Rendall  is  highly  acclaimed  for 
his  performances  in  opera  and  with  orchestra. 
Discovered  by  Herbert  von  Karajan,  he  has 
appeared  'with  both  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  under  von 
Karajan's  direction,  and  he  has  performed 
major  roles  at  the  \lenna  Staatsoper,  Paris 
Opera,  Hamburg  Staatsoper,  Munich  Staats- 
oper, and  the  companies  of  Amsterdam,  Co- 
logne, Stuttgart,  Strasbourg,  Buenos  Aires, 
and  Caracas.  For  several  seasons,  Mr.  Ren- 
dall has  also  appeared  regularly  with  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  and  the  San  Francisco 
Opera,  and  he  has  performed  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  Boston  S\Tnphony 
Orchestra,  Chicago  S\Tnphony,  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic,  and  the  Santa  Fe  Opera.  This 
season  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  he  -w-ill  be 
seen  in  the  new  production  of  Die  Fledermaus 
and  in  the  re\ival  of  Mozart's  La  clemenza  di 
Tito.  He  made  his  Met  debut  in  1980  as 
Ernesto  in  Don  Pasquale,  subsequently 
returning  to  the  Met  as  Ferrando  in  Cost  fan 
tutte — a  role  he  has  also  performed  to  great 
success  in  Vienna,  Paris,  and  Cologne — 
Matteo  in  a  new  production  of  Strauss's  Ara- 
bella, Belmonte  in  Die  Entfuhrung  aus  deni 
Serail,  Don  Otta\'io  in  Don  Giovanni,  Da\id  in 
Die  Meistersinger,  Alfredo  in  La  traviata,  and 
the  title  role  in  Mozart's  Idomeneo.  He  has 
also  toured  •with  the  Met,  singing  in  Cosi  fan 
tutte  and  as  Lenskv'  in  Eugene  Onegin,  the 
role  which  sensed  for  his  Santa  Fe  Opera 
debut  and  won  him  critical  acclaim  at  the 
Hamburg  Staatsoper  and  \^ith  Canadian 


Opera.  Mr.  Rendall  has  also  been  heard  at  the 
Royal  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden,  as 
Alma\'iva  in  U  barbiere  di  Siviglia  and  Matteo 
in  Arabella,  and  as  Turridu  in  Cavalleria 
rusticana  with  English  National  Opera.  He 
made  his  San  Francisco-  Opera  debut  as  Don 
Otta\'io  mDon  Giovanni,  in  1978. 

Mr.  Rendall's  appearances  as  soloist  with 
orchestra  have  included  Mahler's  Das  Lied 
von  der  Erde  with  Jessye  Norman  and  the 
Chicago  Symphony  under  Erich  Leinsdorf . 
Britten's  Serenade  for  tenor,  horn,  and 
strings  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra, 
and  a  BBC  tele\ision  performance  of 
Handel's  Messiah  under  Sir  Colin  Da^is.  He 
has  sung  the  Mozart  Requiem  with  Daniel 
Barenboim  and  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
Verdi  Requiem  under  Simon  Rattle  at 
London's  Royal  Albert  Hall,  the  Berlioz  Te 
Deum  under  Mstislav  Rostropo\dch  with  both 
the  London  Philharmonic  and  the  National 
S\Tnphony.  and  the  Bruckner  Te  Deum  live 
and  for  tele\ision  with  Herbert  von  Karajan. 
He  may  be  heard  on  recordings  of  the 
Bruckner  Te  Deum  with  Daniel  Barenboim 
and  the  Chicago  Symphony  on  DG,  Mozart's 
Cosi  fan  tutte  with  Frederica  von  Stade  and 
Kiri  Te  Kanawa  on  RCA,  and  Handel's  Ario- 
dante  on  Phonogram. 

Bom  in  London,  David  Rendall  studied 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  and  later  in 
Salzburg,  making  his  professional  debut  in 
1975  in  Cos)  fan  tutte  with  the  Ghnde- 
bourne  Touring  Opera.  This  led  to  perform- 
ances at  Covent  Garden  later  the  same 
season  for  his  debut  as  the  Italian  tenor  in 
DerRosenkavalier,  followed  by  perform- 
ances as  Don  Ottavio  in  Don  Giovanni.  Mr. 
Rendall  made  his  Boston  Sjinphony  debut 
in  Haydn's  Creation  under  the  direction  of 
Seiji  Ozawa  in  October  1982,  returning  for 
performances  of  Mahler's  Das  klagende 
Lied  in  Boston  and  New  York  in  January- 
and  Februarv'  1984. 
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For 
everyone 

whoever 

wished  they 

could  play 

beautiful 
music. 
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FM97 


Boston's  easy  listening 
radio  station. 
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Hakan  Hagegard 
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Renowned  for  his  appearances  in  opera, 
recital,  with  symphony  orchestra,  and  on 
recordings,  and  a  leading  member  of  the 
Stockholm  Royal  Opera  since  1968,  Swedish 
lyric  baritone  Hakan  Hagegard  came  to  inter- 
national prominence  with  his  appearance  as 
Papageno  in  Ingmar  Bergman's  film  version 
of  Mozart's  Magic  Flute.  Upcoming  engage- 
ments in  the  United  States  include  his  return 
to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  for  performances 
of  Tannhduser  and  appearances  as  Eisenstein 
in  a  new  production  of  Die  Fledermaus,  the 
latter  to  be  televised  live  on  PBS  on  New 
Year's  Eve,  performances  of  Britten's  War 
Requiem  with  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra,  appearances  at  Ottawa's  National 
Arts  Centre  in  Schumann's  Faustszenen,  duo- 
recitals  in  Quebec  City  and  New  York  with 
soprano  Judith  Blegen,  solo  recitals  in  St. 
Louis,  Santa  Barbara,  Pasadena,  and  Con- 
necticut, an  appearance  with  the  Fine  Arts 
Quartet  in  San  Francisco,  a  Mahler  program 
with  the  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra,  the 
Faure  Requiem  with  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic, and  his  debut  with  the  Lyric  Opera  of 
Chicago.  United  States  engagements  last  sea- 
son included  Martin's  Jedermann  with  New 
York's  "Y"  Chamber  Symphony,  Carmina 
burana  with  the  Houston  Symphony,  Elijah 
with  Tokyo's  Yomiuri  Nippon  Symphony,  and 
recitals  in  Iowa,  Louisiana,  California, 
Alaska,  Kansas,  and  New  York. 

A  favorite  guest  of  many  of  this  country's 
outstanding  musical  organizations,  includ- 
ing the  symphony  orchestras  of  Atlanta, 


Baltimore,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Dallas,  Pittsburgh,  and  Seattle,  Mr. 
Hagegard  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera 
debut  in  1978  as  Dr.  Malatesta  in  a  new 
production  of  Donizetti's  Don  Pasquale,  sub- 
sequently returning  there  as  Rossini's 
Figaro,  Wolfram  in  Tannhduser,  and 
Guglielmo  in  Cost  fan  tutte.  He  has  sung 
Danilo  in  The  Merry  Widow  for  San  Fran- 
cisco Opera,  Rossini's  Figaro  with  Santa  Fe 
Opera,  and  Papageno  for  his  La  Scala  debut 
in  the  spring  of  1985.  As  an  RCA  recording 
artist,  Mr.  Hagegard  has  recorded 
Schubert's  Dichterliebe  and  Schubert's 
Winterreise  and  Schwanengesang,  which  he 
has  also  performed  in  recital  throughout  the 
United  States.  He  has  also  made  a  highly 
acclaimed  album  of  Lieder  by  Wolf  and 
Strauss,  and  his  recording  of  the  Brahms 
Requiem  with  James  Levine  and  the  Chicago 
Symphony,  recorded  after  a  performance  at 
the  Ravinia  Festival,  won  a  1985  Grammy 
award.  His  extensive  repertoire  ranges  from 
Mozart  concert  arias  and  Mahler  songs  to 
contemporary  works  by  Dallapiccola  and 
Argento.  Mr.  Hagegard  made  his  Boston 
Symphony  debut  in  April  1984  in  Berlioz's 
L'Enfance  du  Christ  under  Seiji  Ozawa, 
returning  for  performances  of  Alban  Berg's 
Seven  Early  Songs  and,  most  recently,  on 
the  closing  concert  of  the  1985  Tanglewood 
season,  Carl  Orff's  Carmina  burana. 


A  Vast  Selection  of 

Arts,  Scholarly  & 

Literary  Titles 

Almost  all  discounted 

20%  all  the  time 

Great  savings  on  classical 

recordings.  Everyday  price  on 

most  CD's  $13.99 

Mail— Phone— Special  orders  welcome 

230  Elm  St.  Davis  Sq. 

Somerville  02144 

.    ^     .  N.  on  Mass.  past 

Boston  Book  and  r-»    -a         o         o  „u*   ^^ 

itocord «v«r*houM       Pofter  Sq.  Right  on 
Day  St.  3  bjgcks  to  Elm. 
Davis  stop  on  Red  Line®  623-7766 
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Turn  a  dinner 
in  the  city 
into  a  • 

star-studded 
occasion^ 

Join  us  for  dinner  by  starlight 
before  or  after  the  symphony. 

Come  to  The  Bay  Tower 
Room  tonight.  And  make 
it  an  occasion. 


Monday  through  Saturday 

from  4:30  PM, 

Reduced-rate  parking  in  the  building. 

Reservations  suggested.  723-1666. 

33rd  floor  atop  60  State  Street, 
at  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston. 


THE 
ROOM  V 


A 
SYMPHONY 

OF 
SERVICES 

1st  American  Bank  is  your  full 
service  bank  with  11  offices  in 
Boston  and  on  the  South  Shore. 
Let  us  orchestrate  all  your 
banking  needs.  For  assistance 
call  436-1500. 

^stftKilcan 
Aa/T/r 

Member  FDIC/DIFM 


T        ^^i^Sil         Serving  Greater  Boston 

^'Sj^^^^^        Residential  Properties 
H^  ^^/^.-v       Sales  and  Rentals 


Condominiums 


eeac£n  Street,  Brooklmg,  MA  02146   •-  ^61 7)  738-5700 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Now  in  its  seventeenth  year,  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring 
of  1970  when  founding  conductor  John 
Oliver  became  director  of  vocal  and  choral 
activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Co-sponsored  by  the  Tanglewood  Music  Cen- 
ter and  Boston  University,  and  originally 
formed  for  performances  at  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony's summer  home,  the  chorus  was  soon 
playing  a  major  role  in  the  orchestra's  Sym- 
phony Hall  season  as  well.  Now  the  official 
chorus  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  is  made  up 
of  members  who  donate  their  services,  per- 
forming in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Tangle- 
wood, and  working  with  Music  Director  Seiji 
Ozawa,  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops, 
and  such  prominent  guests  as  Leonard 
Bernstein,  Sir  Colin  Davis,  and  Klaus 
Tennstedt.  Noteworthy  recent  performances 
have  included  the  world  premiere  of  Sir 
Michael  Tippett's  The  Mask  of  Time  under 
Sir  Colin  Davis  in  April  1984,  and  the  Amer- 
ican premiere  of  excerpts  from  Olivier 
Messiaen's  opera  St.  Francis  of  Assist  under 
Seiji  Ozawa  in  April  1986. 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  has  col- 
laborated with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  numerous  record- 
ings, beginning  with  Berlioz's  The  Damna- 
tion of  Faust  for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  a 
1975  Grammy  nominee  for  best  choral  per- 
ft  formance.  An  album  of  a  cappella  twentieth- 
century  American  music,  recorded  at  the 


invitation  of  Deutsche  Grammophon,  was  a 
1979  Grammy  nominee.  Recordings  with 
Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  available  on  com- 
pact disc  include  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder 
and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Sym- 
phony  of  a  Thousand,  both  on  Philips,  and 
Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasy  with  pianist 
Rudolf  Serkin,  on  Telarc.  The  chorus  may 
also  be  heard  in  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle 
elue  with  the  orchestra  and  mezzo-soprano 
Frederica  von  Stade  on  CBS,  on  the  album 
"We  Wish  You  a  Merry  Christmas"  with 
John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  on 
Philips,  and  in  music  of  Luigi  Dallapiccola 
and  Kurt  Weill  on  Nonesuch. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tangle- 
wood Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  con- 
ductor of  the  MIT  Choral  Society,  a  senior 
lecturer  in  music  at  MIT,  and  conductor  of 
the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  which  is  celebrating 
its  tenth  anniversary  this  season.  The 
Chorale  gives  an  annual  concert  series  in 
Boston  and  has  recorded  for  Northeastern 
and  New  World  records.  Mr  Oliver  made  his 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  conducting 
debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1985  and  led  per- 
formances of  Bach's  B  minor  Mass  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  in  December  that  year.  In  April 
1987  he  will  lead  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus  and  members  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  a  special  Symphony  Hall 
concert  featuring  the  world  premiere  of 
Donald  Martino's  The  White  Island,  commis- 
sioned by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
for  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus. 
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MARKETING  DISTINCTIVE  PROPERTIES 


Quissett  Harbor,  Cape  Cod  Waterfront  Estate 
Charming  Yr.Rd.  Residence  with  Private  Dock 
Lovely  Views  &  Direct  Access  Buzzards  Bay.$1.8M 


Henry  Cabot  Lodge  Oceanfront  Estate 

Prestigious  Estate  Never  Before  Available 

3+  Acres  -  150'  White  Sandy  Beach.    $2.2M 


Boston's  North  Shore  -  Rocky  Hill  Farm 

Impressive  Brick  Georgian  on  16  Hilltop  Acres 

Ocean  Views.  Abuts  Conservation  Land.    $1.8M 


Falmouth,  Cape  Cod  -  Fiddler's  Cove  Waterfront 
New  Home  -  Water  Views  from  Every  Room 
Deepwater  Dock,  Deeded  Rts.Sandy  Beach.$925,000 


For  solving  problems  and  creating  unique  opportunities 
with  complex  properties.  Land  Vest  specializes  in: 

Estate  Marketing 

Land  Planning  &  Design 

Development  Consulting 

Financial  Analysis 

Market  Analysis  &  Strategy 

Timberland  Investment 

Appraisal 

To  learn  more  about  how  we  can  help  make  your 
real  estate  venture  a  successful  one,  call  us! 


^LandVest^ 


Headquarters 
Ten  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109  Telephone  (617)  723-180 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Sopranos 

Margaret  Aquino 
Ingrid  Bartinique 
Phyllis  Benjamin 
Michele  M.  Bergonzi 
Susan  Cavalieri 
Bonita  Ciambotti 
Lorenzee  Cole 
Joanne  L.  Colella 
Margo  Connor 
Mary  A.V  Crimmins 
Helen  M.  Eberle  Daly 
Lou  Ann  David 
Jeanne  Dufiy 
Christine  P.  Duquette 
Amy  G.  Harris 
Lois  Heam 
Lucinda  M.  Hill 
Alice  Honner- White 
Kristin  E.  Hughes 
Christine  Jaronski 
Frances  V.  Kadinofif 
Nina  Giselle  Keidann 
Carol  Kirtz 
Eve  Komhauser 
Lydia  A.  Kowalski 
Sarah  Jane  Liberman 
Patricia  Mitchell 
H.  Diane  Norris 
Fumiko  Ohara 
Nfincy  Lee  Patton 
Charlotte  C.  Russell  Priest 
Jamie  Redgrave 
Lisa  Saunier 
Genevieve  Schmidt 
Lucy  Seger 
Joan  Pemice  Sherman 
Deborah  L.  Stanton 
Diane  M.  Stickles 
Tricia  Wells 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Maisy  Bennett 
Christine  Billings 
Barbara  Clemens 
Amalee  Cohen 
Barbara  Cooper 
Ethel  Crawford 
Catherine  Diamond 
Sara  Dorfman 
Mary  F.  Ellis 

Sarah  Harrington,  Manager 
Martin  Amlin,  Rehearsal  pianist 


Evelyn  M.  Eshleman-Kem 
Paula  Folkman 
Dorrie  Fuchs 
Irene  Gilbride 
Thelma  Hayes 
Jeinice  Hegeman 
Donna  Hewitt-Didham 
Melinda  Hoyt 
Jennifer  Ann  Hruska 
Leah  Jansizian 
Bobbi  Kelley 
Mary  Jean  M.  Link 
Dorothy  W.  Love 
April  Merriam 
Laurie  Rogers 
Ellen  D.  Rothberg 
Deborah  Ann  Ryba 
Amy  Sheridan 
Linda  Kay  Smith 
Julie  Steinlulber 
Nancy  Stockwell-Alpert 
Judith  Tiemey 
Deborah  L.  Wells 
Betty  Karol  WUson 
Leslie  Ann  Wisdom 

Tenors 

Kent  Anderson 
Antone  Aquino 
John  C.  Barr 
Donato  Bracco 
William  A.  Bridges,  Jr. 
Reginald  Didham 
Robert  Vincent  Doran 
C.  Paul  Dredge 
Timothy  E.  Fosket 
Michael  P.  Gallagher 
William  E.  Good 
David  M.  HaUoran 
Andrew  Hamilton 
Dean  Armstrong  Hanson 
George  Harper 
John  W  Hickman 
Fred  G.  Hoffman 
Richard  R  Howell 
Stanley  Hudson 
Warren  D.  Hutchison 
James  R.  Kauffman 
Edward  J.  Kiradjieff 
Henry  Lussier 
John  Vincent  Maclnnis 


David  E.  Meharry 
Mehrdad  Moasser 
Sean  Mooney 
David  Raish 
Ernest  Redekop 
David  A.  Redgrave 
Robert  D.  Ruplenas 
Barry  Singer 
Michael  W.  Spence 
Terence  Stephenson 
Don  Patrick  Sturdy 
Charles  L.  WUson 
R.  Spencer  Wright 

Basses 

Kelly  D.  Anderson 
J.  Barrington  Bates 
William  S.  Biedron 
Aubrey  Botsford 
Daniel  E.  Brooks 
John  F.  Cavallaro 
James  W  Courtemanche 
Peter  Eldridge  Cummings 
Edward  E.  Dahl 
John  Dufiy 
Roger  Grodsky 
G.  Paul  Kowal 
Timothy  Lanagan 
Lee  B.  Leach 
Steven  Ledbetter 
David  K.  Lones 
Henry  Magno 
Gregory  Mancusi-Ungaro 
Gary  J.  Merken 
Stephen  H.  Owades 
Nathaniel  Pulsifer 
Jules  Rosenberg 
A.  Michael  Ruderman 
David  Sanford 
Robert  Schaffel 
Robert  W  Schlundt 
Frank  R.  Sherman 
Roch  Skelton 
Peter  S.  Strickland 
Andrew  Tidd 
Cliff  Webb 
Pieter  C.  White 
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OULD  FREDERICK  LAW  OLMSTED 


HAVE  HAD  THE  HERITAGE  IN  MIND 

WHEN  HE  ENVISIONED  THE  PUBLIC  GARDEN? 

THIS  PERFECT  VENUE  HAS  AWAITED  THE 

PERFECT  RESIDENCE  FOR  WELL  OVER  A  CENTURY: 

I 
THE  HERITAGE  ON  THE  GARDEN. 

AN  ORIGINAL  OF  TIMELESS  ELEGANCE. 

FOR  INFORMATION,  CALL  266-2500. 

THE  HERITAGE 

ON  THE  GARDEN 
RESIDENTIAL  SALES  OFFICE:  17  ARLINGTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS.  02116. 
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Boston  Boy  Choir 

Theodore  Marier,  Director 


Now  in  its  twenty-third  year,  the  Boston  Boy 
Choir  has  been  acclaimed  from  Maine  to 
CaHfomia  and  throughout  Europe,  where  the 
ensemble  toured  in  1972.  The  choir  lists  fre- 
quent appearances  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  among  its  performances, 
including  Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust, 
Mendelssohn's  Elijah,  and  Mahler's  Eighth 
Symphony,  as  well  as  stagings  at  Tanglewood 
of  Puccini's  Tosca,  scenes  from  Mussorgsky's 
Boris  Godunov,  and  Bach's  St.  Matthew 
Passion,  all  under  the  direction  of  Seiji 
Ozawa.  With  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony,  the  Boston  Boy  Choir  may  be 
heard  on  recordings  of  The  Damnation  of 
Faust  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and 
Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony  for  Philips. 
Members  of  the  chorus  recently  took  part  in 
a  recording  of  Kurt  Weill's  Recordare  with 
John  Oliver  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival 


Chorus  for  Nonesuch.  In  December  1984,  the 
chorus  participated  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  performances 
of  Arthur  Honegger's  Jeanne  d'Arc  au  hucher 
in  Boston  and  New  York.  Their  most  recent 
BSO  appearance  was  on  the  closing  concert 
of  this  past  summer's  Tanglewood  season, 
when  they  joined  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  for 
the  BSO's  first  performance  of  Benjamin 
Britten's  War  Requiem  since  1963. 

The  Boston  Boy  Choir  is  in  residence  at  St. 
Paul's  Church  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
where  Theodore  Marier  was  named  first 
music  director  of  the  Boston  Archdiocesan 
Choir  School  in  1963.  Mr  Marier,  recognized 
as  both  an  outstanding  conductor  and  a  dis- 
tinguished church  musician,  was  organist  and 
choir  director  of  St.  Paul's  before  founding 
the  choir  school. 


(^ 


Fine 

Quality 

Broadloom 


r^g 


Hand 

Knotted 

Orientals 


Custom 
Area 
Rugs 


284  WASHINGTON  ST     WELLESLEY  HILLS    MA  02181 

Ooen  Mon     Tjes     Thyrs       Fn      until  5  30    Wea    unliiaOO 
Sal   unl'i  4  30  •  (617)237  0800 


Wellesley  Hills 
Rug  Shop 


^ 


inc. 


^ 


When  only 
the 
most  elegant 
will  do  . . . 


of  CONCORD 
1296  Main  Street 
west  Concord  MA  01742 
(617)369-4030 

furniture  of  distinction  since   1920 


^a/^}) 
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J_^ouis  Vuitton. 
A  commitinent  to  quali 


quality, 


i; 


Beyond    the    famous 
'Monogram"  canvas,  Louis  Vuitton 
represents  a  unique  concept  in 
luggage  and  accessories. 
A  rare  attention  to  detail:  An 
authentic  Louis  Vuitton  is  identi- 
fied by  each  small  detail:  hand- 
made handles,  naturally  oak-tan- 
ned leather,  patented  pick-proof 
locks,  leather  linings. .  . 
A   commitment   to   quality: 
With  skill  and  imagination,  our 
master  craftsmen 
choose  the  materials 


that  make  each  trunk,  suitcase 
and  bag  an  outstanding  example 
of  durability,   strength  and   re- 
finement. 

Expert  advice:  Selecting  lug- 
gage is  not  an  easy  task.  Each 
model  (suitcase,  travel  bag  or 
accessory)  must  be  chosen,  or 
even  custom-made,  taking  into 
consideration  both  its  form 
and  function.  At  Louis  Vuitton, 
the  staff  is  trained  to  pffer  the 

best  direction  and 

assistance. 


Discover  Louis  Vuitton 
at  this  exclusive  Louis  Vuitton  store. 

Copley  Place  100  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02116  (617)  437-6519 


LOUIS  VUinON 

MAUETIER  A  PARIS 


MAISON  FONDEE  EN  1854 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  particularly  the  following 
group  of  corporations  and  professional  organizations  for  their  outstanding  and 
exemplarj^  response  in  support  of  the  orchestra's  needs  during  the  past  or  current 
fiscal  year. 


1986-87  Business  Honor  RoU  ($10,000  +  ) 

ADD  Inc  Architects 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

Philip  M.  Briggs 

Richard  A.  Smith 

AT&T 

General  Electric  Company/Lynn 

Robert  C.  Babbitt 

Frank  E.  Pickering 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

General  Electric  Plasties  Business  Group 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

GlenH.  Hiner 

American  Express  Company 

The  Gillette  Company 

James  D.  Robinson  III 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Analog  De\dces,  Inc. 

HBM/Creamer,  Inc. 

Ray  Stata 

-     Edward  Eskandarian 

Bank  of  Boston 

IBM  Corporation 

WUliam  L.  Brown 

Paul  J.  Palmer 

Bank  of  New  England 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Peter  H.  McCormick 

Company 

E.  James  Morton 

BayBanks,  Inc. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Boston  Edison  Company 
Stephen  J.  Sweeney 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Companies 
Mehdn  B.  Bradshaw 

Boston  Financial  &  Equity  Corporation 
Sonny  Monosson 

McKinsey  &  Company,  Inc. 
Robert  P.  O'Bloek 

The  Boston  Globe/Affiliated  Publications 
William  0.  Taylor 

Moet-HennessyU.S.  Corporation 
Ambassador  Evan  G.  Galbraith 

Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers 

Morse  Shoe,  Inc. 

Roger  A.  Saunders 

Manuel  Rosenberg 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Company 

Neiman-Marcus 

James  N.  von  Germeten 

WiUiam  D.  Roddy 

Bozell,  Jacobs,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc. 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Thomas  Mahoney 

Gerhard  M.  Freche 

Cahners  Publishing  Company 

The  New  England 

In  memory  of  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores,  Inc. 

Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

Philip  M.  Hawley 

James  F.  Cleary 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Raytheon  Company 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Country  Curtains 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatriek 

John  H.  Fitzpatriek 

Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 

William  F.  Craig 

Daniels  Printing  Company 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 

Lee  S.  Daniels 

William  E.Cook 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

William  S.  Edgerly 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Teradyne,  Inc. 

J.  P.  Barger 

Alexander  V  d'Arbeloff 

E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 

WCRB/Charies  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Fidelity  Investments 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

A          "XT  7" 

Samuel  W.  Bodman 

An  Wang 

GTE  Electrical  Products 

Zayre  Corporation 

Dean  T.  Langford 

Maurice  Segall 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corporations  and 
professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  valuable  support  totaling  $1,000+  during 
the  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which  are  both  capitalized  and  underscored  in  the  Business 
Leaders  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll  denoting  support  of  $10,000  •+• . 
Capitalization  denotes  support  totaling  $5,000-$9,999,  and  an  asterisk  indicates  support 
totaling  $2,500-$4,999. 

Business  Leaders  ($1,000  +  ) 


Accountants 

ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  COMPANY 
William  P.  Meagher 

ARTHUR  YOUNG  &  COMPANY 
Thomas  P.  MeDermott 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

*Charles  E.  DiPesa&  Company 
William  F.  DiPesa 
ERNST  &WHINNEY 
James  G.  Maguire 

KMG  Main  Hurdman 
William  A.  Larrenaga 

PEAT,  MARWICK, 
MITCHELL  &  COMPANY 
Robert  D.  Happ 

*Theodore  S.  Samet  &  Company 
Theodore  S.  Samet 

TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T.  McBride 

Advertising /Public  Relations 

Arnold  &  Company,  Inc. 
Gerald  Broderick 

BMC  STRATEGIES,  INC. 
Bruce  M.  McCarthy 

BOZELL,  JACOBS,  KENYON  & 
ECKHARDT,  INC. 
Thomas  Mahoney 

Harold  Cabot  &  Company,  Inc. 
James  I.  Summers 

HBM/CREAMER,  INC. 
Edward  Eskandarian 

Clarke  &  Company,  Inc. 
Terence  M.  Clarke 

THE  COMMUNIQUE  GROUP,  INC. 
James  H.  Kurland 

*Hill,  Holliday,  Connors, 
Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

NEWSOME  &  COMPANY 
Peter  Farwell 

Young  &  Rubieam 
Mark  Stroock 

Aerospace 

*Northrop  Corporation 
Thomas  V.  Jones 


PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Norman  J.  Ryker 

A  rchitecture/Design 

ADD  INC  ARCHITECTS 
Philip  M.  Briggs 

LEA  GROUP 
Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  L.  Brown 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
Peter  H.  McCormick 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT 
&  TRUST  COMPANY 

James  N.  von  Germeten 

Cambridge  Trust  Company 
Lewis  H.  Clark 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

CITICORP/CITIBANK 
Walter  E.  Mercer 

*Eastern  Corporate  Federal  Credit 
Union 
Jane  M.  Sansone 

*Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

Mutual  Bank 
Keith  G.  Willoughby 

*  Patriot  Bancorporation 

Thomas  R.  Heaslip 
*Provident  Financial  Services,  Inc. 

Robert  W  Brady 

*Rockland  Trust  Company 
John  F.  Spence,  Jr. 

SHAWMUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  F.  Craig 

STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST 
COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

UST  CORPORATION 
James  V  Sidell 

Building/Contracting 

*A.J.  Lane  &  Company,  Inc.. 
Andrew  J.  Lane 


Chain  Construction  Corporation 
Howard  Mintz 

National  Lumber  Company 
Louis  L.  Kaitz 

New  England  Door  Corporation 
Robert  C.  Frank 

*Perini  Corporation 
David  B.  Perini 

*JF.  White  Contracting 
Thomas  J  White 

Displays/ Flowers 

*Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 
Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 

*Harbor  Greenery 
Diane  Valle 

Education 

BENTLEY COLLEGE 
Gregory  H.  Adamian 

STANLEY  H.KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Electrical /HVAC 

*p.h.  mechanical  corporation 
Paul  A.  Hayes 
R&D  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY,  I 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

Electronics 

Alden  Electronics,  Inc. 
John  M.  Alden 

*Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

EPSCO  Inc. 
Wayne  P  Coffin 

The  Mitre  Corporation 
Robert  R.  Everett 

PARLEX  CORPORATION 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 

SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 

William  E.  Cook 

Energy 

CABOT  CORPORATION 
FOUNDATION,  INC. 
Ruth  C.  Scheer 
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'  i^NKEE  COMPANIES,  INC. 
Paul  J.  Montle 

I  ngineering 

[  oldberg-Zoino  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

•  tone  &  Webster  Engineering 
;  Drporation 
■Villiam  F.  Allen,  Jr. 

f  ntertainment /Media 

:  ENERAL  CINEMA 
:  DRPORATION 
lichard  A.  Smith 

^  ational  Amusements,  Inc. 
>umner  M.  Redstone 

\  illiaras/Gerard  Productions,  Inc. 
Villiam  J.  Walsh 

f.i nance/Venture  Capital 

^  MERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 
ames  D.  Robinson  III 

^  irson  Limited 
I  lerbert  Car\'er 

F  ^RRELL,  HEALER  &  COMPANY 
iichard  Farrell 

I  iE  FIRST  BOSTON 
:  DRPORATION 
lark  S.  Ferber 

t  ^IBRECHT  &  QUIST  VENTURE 
F  iRTNERS 
iobert  M.  Morrill 

V  lufman  &  Company 
i.umner  Kaufman 

tiASSOCIATES 
i  'eter  A.  Brooke 

I  acy  Financial,  Inc. 
iobert  E.  Tracy 


od  Service/Industry 

3  iston  Showcase  Company 
Season  Starr 

•  lEATIVE  GOURMETS,  LTD. 
tephen  E.  Elmont 

1  ka  Food  Service  Management,  Inc. 
i'.erry  Vince 

'"-  mkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
obert  M.  Rosenberg 

■  deral  Distillers,  Inc. 
Ifred  J.  Balema 

>  ^relick  Farms,  Inc. 
IveterM.  Bernon 

'  HNSON  O'HARE  COMPANY, 

:  c. 

any  O'Hare 

■■)et-hennessy 
[jSTcorporation 

Embassador  Evan  G.  Galbraith 


NATIONAL  DISTILLERS  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
John  Hoyt  Stookey 

O'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corporation 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

*Roberts  and  Associates 
Richard  J.  Kunzig 

Ruby  Wines 
Theodore  Rubin 

*Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

The  Taylor  Wine  Company,  Inc. 
Michael  J.  Doyle 

Shaws  Supermarkets,  Inc. 
Stanton  W  Davis 

United  Liquors,  Ltd. 
Michael  Tye 

Footwear 

*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 

Ronald  G.  Casty 
*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  A.  Vaule,  Jr. 

MERCURY  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADING  CORPORATION 
Irving  A.  Wiseman 

MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 
Manuel  Rosenberg 

The  Rockport  Corporation 
Bruce  Katz 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Furnishings/Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

HITCHCOCK  CHAIR  COMPANY 
Thomas  H.  Glennon 

The  Jofran  Group 
Robert  D.  Roy 

Graphic  Design 

Clark/Linsk>'  Design,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  Linsky 

Fader,  Jones  &  Zarkades  Design 
Associates 
Roger  Jones 

*Gill  Fishman  and  Associates 

Gill  Fishman 

*Weymouth  Design,  Inc. 
Michael  E.  Weymouth 

High  Technology 

Allied  Corporation 
Edward  L.  Hennessy,  Jr. 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 
Ray  Stata 


*TASC 
Arthur  Gelb 

APOLLO  COMPUTER,  INC. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

*Ariteeh  Corporation 
James  A.  Synk 

AT&T 
Robert  C.  Babbitt 

AUG  AT,  INC. 
Roger  D.  Wellington 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Josh  S.  Weston 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

BOSTON  FINANCIAL  &  EQUiri^ 
CORPORATION 

Sonny  Monosson 

*Compugraphic  Corporation 
Carl  E.  Dantas 

Computer  Corporation  of  America 
John  Donnelly,  Jr. 

COMPUTER  PARTNERS 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

Costar  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J.  P.  Barge r 

*EG&G,  Inc. 
Dean  W  Freed 

*Encore  Computer  Corporation 
Kenneth  G.  Fisher 

*General  Eastern  Instruments 
Corporation 
Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 

GenRad  Foundation 
Linda  B.  Smoker 

HELIX  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 
Frank  Gabron 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hewlett-Packard  Company 
Alexander  R.  Rankin 

HONE^^W'ELL 
Warren  G.  Sprague 

Hyeor,  Inc. 
Joseph  Hynian 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 
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NATHANIEL  PULSIFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

Fomilij  Ttustee  and  Investment  Advisor 

27  North  Main  Street 

Ipswich  MA  01938 

617-356-3530 


condoniiniunis  recri 


GOLDWEITZ A  COMPANY 

267-8000^  I 

J.J.  Hawes,  circa  1870 
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'Ionics,  Inc. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

=M/A-COM,  Inc. 
Vessarios  G.  Chigas 

t'Masscomp 

.  August  P.  Klein 

Massachusetts  High  Technology' 
^Council,  Inc. 
H  Howard  P.  Foley 

bMATEC  CORPORATION 

Ted  Valpey,  Jr. 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

The  Norton  Company 
Donald  R.  Meh-ille 

Orion  Research  Incorporated 
Alexander  Jenkins  III 

Polaroid  Corporation 

I.M.  Booth 
PRIME  COMPUTER,  INC. 

Joe  M.  Henson 

PRINTED  CIRCUIT 
CORPORATION 
Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 

SofTech,  Inc. 
Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

STELLAR  COMPUTER 
J.  William  Poduska 

Tech/Ops,  Inc. 
Marvnn  G.  Schorr 

TERADYNE,  INC. 
Alexander  Y.  d'Arbeloff 

Thermo  Electron  Corporation 
George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 
An  Wang 

XRE  Corporation 
John  K.  Grady 


Hotels/Restaurants 

BOSTON  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
fe  TOWERS 
Roger  A.  Saunders 

rhe  Hampshire  House 
Thomas  A.  Kershaw 

HOWARD  JOHNSON  COMPANY 
G.  Michael  Hostage 

VIeridien  Hotel 
Bernard  Lambert 

Mildred's  Chowder  House 
James  E.  Mulcahy 

THE  RED  LION  INN 


John  H.  Fitzpatrick 


*Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  W^ESTLN  HOTEL 
Bodo  Lemke 

Insurance 

*A.I.M.  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 
James  A.  Radley 

*Allied  Adjustment  Sendee 
Charles  A.  Hubbard 

Arkwright  Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

CAMERON  &  COLBY  CO.,  INC. 
Graves  D.  Hewitt 

*Consolidated  Group,  Inc. 
Woolsey  S.  Conover 

FRANK  B.  HALL  &  COMPANY  OF 
IVIASSACHUSETTS 
Colby  Hewitt,  Jr. 

Robert  D.  Gordon  Adjusters,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Gordon 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPAN^^ 
E.  James  Morton 

Fred  S.  James  &  Company  of  New 
England,  Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

*  Johnson  &  Higgins 
Robert  A.  Cameron 

Kendall  Insurance,  Inc. 
Kennett  "Skip"  Kendall,  Jr. 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Edward  E.Phillips 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 
John  Herbert  Sullivan 

*Charles  H.  Watkins  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  P.  Nyquist 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely  II 

BEAR  STEARNS  &  COMPANY 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

E.F  HUTTON  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 

Endowment  Management  &  Research 
Corporation 
Stephen  D.  Cutler 

FIDELITY  LNVESTMENTS 
Samuel  W.  Bodman 

*Fidelity  Service  Company 
Robert  W.  Blucke 


Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

HCW;  Inc. 
John  M.  Plukas 

KENSINGTON  IN^^ESTMENT 
COMPAN^^ 
Alan  E.  Lewis 

KIDDER,  PEABODY& 
COMPANY  INC. 
John  G.  Higgins 

*Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 
Robert  L.  Kemp 

MORGAN  STANLEY  &  COMPANY 
Jack  Wadsworth 

Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  & 
Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 


James  F.  Clear}' 

*The  Putnam  Management 

Company,  Inc. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

SALOMON  INC. 
Joseph  P.  Lombard 

SMITH  BARNEY,  HARRIS  UPHAM 
&  COMPANY 
Robert  H.  Hotz 

*State  Street  Development  Company 
John  R.  Gallagher,  III 

TUCKER,  ANTHONY  & 
R.  L.  DAY,  INC. 

Gerald  Segel 

W^OODSTOCK  CORPORATION 

Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

*Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Everett  H.  Parker 

Diekerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Diekerman 

*Fish  &  Richardson 
John  N.  Williams 

*Gadsby  &  Hannah 
Jeffrey  P.  Somers 
GOLDSTEIN  &  MANELLO 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

Hale  &  Dorr 
Paul  Brountas 

*Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky 
and  Popeo,  PC. 
Francis  X.  Meaney 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

PALMER  &  DODGE 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

*Peabody  &  Arnold 
Paul  R.  Devin 
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A  TRADITION  OF  HNANCIAl  COUNSEL 
OLDER  THAN  THE  II.S.  DOLLAR. 

State  Street  has  been  providing  quality  financial  senice  since  1792. 

That's  two  years  longer  than  the  dollar  has  been  the  official  currency  of 
the  United  States. 

During  that  time,  we  have  managed  the  assets  of  some  of  New 
England's  wealthiest  families.  And  provided  investment  advice  and 
performance  tailored  to  each  client's  individual  goals  and  needs. 

Today  our  Personal  Trust  Division  can  extend  that  service  to  you. 

We've  been  helping  people  manage  their  money  for  almost  200  years. 
And  you  can  only  stay  in  business  that  long  by  offering  advice  of  the 
highest  quality 

Let  us  help  you  get  the  highest  performance  from  your  assets.  To  enjoy 
today  and  to  pass  on  to  future  generations. 

For  more  information  contact  Peter  Talbot  at  617-654-3227. 

State  Street.  Known  for  quality? 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  whollv-owned  subsidian'  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation.  225  Franklin 
Street.  Boston.  MA  02101.  Offices  in'Boston^  New  York,  Los  .'\ngeles.  London.  Munich.  Brussels.  Zurich. 
Sydney.  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation.  1986. 
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Peabody  &  Brown 

Maurice  Zilber 
Sherburne,  Powers  &  Needham 

Daniel  Needham,  Jr. 

Weiss,  Angoff,  Coltin,  Koski  & 

Wolf,  PC. 

ii  Dudley  A.  Weiss 

1  Management/Financ  ial/Co  nsulting 

ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


I  Han'ey  Chet  Krentzman 

Ham' Axelrod  Consultants,  Inc. 
Harrj'  Axelrod 

(ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  INC. 
i  John  F.  Magee 

'  Bain  &  Company 
William  W  Bain,  Jr. 

iPHE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 
<5R0UP 

r  Arthur  P.  Contas 

Jason  M.  Cortell  &  Associates,  Inc. 
•I  Jason  M.  Cortell 

«rhe  Forum  Corporation 
4  John  W.  Humphrey 

'roreneral  Electric  Consulting  Services 
Corporation 
James  J.  O'Brien,  Jr. 

<iAZ>LAIER  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Richard  W  Kazmaier,  Jr. 

■IcKINSEY  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Robert  P  O'Block 

Villiam  M.  Mercer-Meidinger,  Inc. 
Chester  D.  Clark 

litchell  &  Company 
Carol  B.  Coles 

'  tath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Arnold  0.  Putnam 

he  Wyatt  Company 
Michael  H.  Da\ns 

Manufacturer's  Representatives 

■arton  Brass  Associates 
Barton  Brass 

aul  K.  O'Rourke,  Inc. 
Paul  K.  O'Rourke 

inufacturing/ Industry 

■  cushnet  Company 
lohn  T.  Ludes 

•  lies  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

•  Jsimont  Compo,  Inc. 
-eonard  Rosenblatt 

•ondale  Industries,  Inc. 
■Villiam  F.  Connell 


*Ba^r^' Wright  Corporation 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

*C.R.  Bard,  Inc. 

Robert  H.  McCaffrey 

William  Carter  Company 
Manson  H.  Carter 

Checon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conaway,  Jr. 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Company 
Nelson  G.  Gifford 

FRYING  PAPER  MILLS 
Charles  B.  Housen 

*FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

The  Foxboro  Company 
Earle  W.  Pitt 


*Soundesign  Corporation 
Robert  H.  Winer 

*Sprague  Electric  Company 
John  L.  Sprague 

Superior  Pet  Products,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

*Termitlex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

TRINA,  INC. 
Thomas  L.  Easton 

H.K.  Webster  Compan\>  Inc. 
Dean  K.  Webster 

Webster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 
A.M.  Le\ane 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer,  Jr. 

Media 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  PLASTICS       AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 
BUSINESS  GROUP 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY/ 
LYNN 

Frank  E.  Pickering 

GENERAL  LATEX  &  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 

Ralph  W.  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPAN^^ 
Colman  M.  Moekler,  Jr. 

GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
Dean  T.  Langford 

*Har\'ard  Folding  Box  Company,  Inc. 

Mehin  A.  Ross 
The  Horn  Corporation 
Robert  H.  Lang,  Jr. 

The  Kendall  Company 
J.  Dale  Sherratt 

The  Kenett  Corporation 
Julius  Kendall 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY 
Philip  F.  Leach 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

PLYMOUTH  RUBBER 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Robert  Haig 

RAND-WHITNEY  CORPORATION 
Robert  K.  Kraft 

S.A.Y.  Industries,  Inc. 
Romilly  H.  Humphries 

Scully  Signal  Company 
Robert  Scully 


William  0.  Taylor 

*The  Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

WBZ-rV^  4 
John  J.  Spinola 

WCRB  CHARLES  RIVER 
BROADCASTING,  INC. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV  5 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

WNEV-TV  7 
SejTnour  L.  Yanoff 

Personnel 

Emerson  Personnel,  Inc. 
Rhoda  Warren 

TAD  Technical  Serv-iees  Corporation 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Printing 

W.E.  Andrews  Company 
Martin  E.  Burkhardt 

*Bowne  of  Boston,  Inc. 

Donald  J.  Cannava 
*Bradford  &  Bigelow,  Inc. 

John  D.  Galligan 
CHADIS  PRINTING  CO.,  INC. 

John  Chadis 

Customforms,  Inc. 
David  A.  GranofF 

DANIELS  PRINTING  COMPANY 
Lee  S.  Daniels 

*Espo  Litho  Company 
David  Fromer 

*Grafacon,  Inc. 

H.  Wa\-man  Rogers.  Jr. 
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E 


or  before 
and  after  the 
Symphony,  a  casual 
suggestion. 


afe 
roioienade 


-Jjhc) 


O        S    Bull    TON 


Adjacent  to  Copley  Place.  (617)  424-7()()(). 


J{.  Jorgensen  Antiques 


Seventy  miles  north  of  Boston  is  one  of  New  England's  largest  resources 
for  fine  period  antiques  displayed  in  eleven  lovely  room  settings. 

R.R.  1,     Route  1     Wells,  Maine  04090    207-646-9444    Open  10-5,  Closed  Weds. 

We  will  be  closed  for  the  month  of  December 
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Hub  Mail 
Wally  Bernheimer 

Itek  Graphix  Corporation 

Patrick  Forster 
LABEL  ART,  INC. 

J.  William  Flynn 

(Massachusetts  Envelope  Company 
Steven  Grossman 

Merchants  Press 
Doug  Clott 

Rand  Typography,  Inc. 
Mildred  Nahabedian 

Sir  Speedy/Congress  Street 
I  RayCadogan 

Publishing 

Addison  Wesley  Publishing 
Company,  Inc. 
Donald  R.  Hammonds 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
In  memory  of  Norman  L.  Cahners 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 
Marlowe  G.  Teig 

Time  Magazine 
Jeanne  Kerr 

Real  Estate/Development 

Amaprop  Developments,  Inc. 
Gregory  Rudolph 

The  Beacon  Companies 
Edwin  N.  Sidman 

Boston  Financial  Technology 
Group,  Inc. 
Fred  N.  Pratt,  Jr. 

Combined  Properties  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Corcoran,  Mullins,  Jennison,  Inc. 
Joseph  E.  Corcoran 

The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Hilon  Development  Corporation 
Haim  S.  Eliachar 

Historic  Mill  Properties,  Inc. 
Bert  Paley 

-McGregor  Associates 
Kathleen  McGregor 

Northland  Investment  Corporation 
Robert  A.  Danziger 

Benjamin  Schore  Company 
Benjamin  Schore 

iStanmar,  Inc. 

ill  Stanley  W.  Snider 


Urban  Investment  &  Development 
Corporation 
R.K.  Umscheid 

Retail 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

CARTER  HAWLEY  HALE 
STORES,  INC. 
Philip  M.  Hawley 

Child  World,  Inc. 
Dennis  H.  Barron 

FILENE'S 
Michael  J.  Babcoek 

Herman,  Inc. 
Bernard  A.  Herman 

*Hills  Department  Stores 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

The  E.B.  Horn  Company 
Harry  Finn 

*Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Elliot  Stone 
Karten's  Jewelers 
Joel  Karten 

London  Harness  Company 
Murray  J.  Swindell 

NEIMAN-MARCUS 
William  D.  Roddy 

*  Purity  Supreme,  Inc. 
Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 

COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

ZAYRE  CORPORATION 
Maurice  Segall 

Science/Medical 

CHARLES  RIVER 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

*Compu-Chem  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Claude  L.  Buller 
DAMON  CORPORATION 
David  I.  Kosowsky 

HEALTH  PROGRAMS 
INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 
Dr.  Donald  B.  Giddon 

*J.  A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster,  Jr. 

Services 

American  Cleaning  Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  A.  Sullivan,  Jr. 

*Asquith  Corporation 
Laurence  L.  Asquith 


*Victor  Grillo  &  Associates 
Victor  N.  Grillo 

Meyers  Parking,  Prudential  Center 
Garage 
Frank  Newcomb 

Software/ In  formation  Services 

CULLINET  SOFTWARE,  INC. 
John  J.  Cullinane 

EPSILON  DATA 
MANAGEMENT,  INC. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 

Interactive  Data  Corporation 
John  Rutherfurd 

International  Data  Group 
Patrick  J.  McGovem 

*  Software  International  Corporation 
Frank  Grywalski 

Travel/Transportation 

Courier  Corporation 
Alden  French,  Jr. 

Federal  Express  Corporation 
Frederick  W.  Smith 

Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 
David  Gans 

HERITAGE  TRAVEL,  INC. 
Donald  R.  Sohn 

*Lily  Truck  Leasing  Corporation 

John  A.  Simourian 
New  England  Lincoln-Mercury 
Dealers  Association 

J.R  Lynch 

THE  TRANS-LEASE  GROUP 
John  J.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Travel  Consultants  International 
Phoebe  L.  Giddon 

Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Stephen  J.  Sweeney 

EASTERN  GAS  &  FUEL 
ASSOCIATES 
William  J.  Pru>Ti 

New  England  Electric  System 
Paul  J.  Sullivan 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
Gerhard  M.  Freche 
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Great  style 
deserves  applause. 


COPLEY  PIACE 


Neiman-Marcus  and  over  100  trend-setting  specialty  stores 
8  unique  restaurants  •  a  9-screen  cinema  •  The  Westin  and  Marriott  hotels 

Copley  Place  in  Boston's  Back  Bay 
60 


Coining  Concerts  .  .  . 


Wednesday,  29  October  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Mare  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  'A' — 30  October,  8-10 
Friday  'A'— 31  October,  2-4 
Saturday  'A' — 1  November,  8-10 
Tuesday  'B' — 4  November,  8-10 
Tuesday  'C — 11  November,  8-10 
PASCAL  VERROT  conducting 
SCHUMANN  Manfred  Overture 

SCHUMANN  Cello  Concerto 

JULES  ESKIN 


SCHOENBERG 
DEBUSSY 


Chamber  Symphony  No.  2 
LaMer 


1   Thursday  '10'— 13  November,  8-9:55 
\   Friday  'A'— 14  November,  2-3:55 
1   Tuesday  'B'— 18  November,  8-9:55 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

\   HUMMEL  Introduction,  Theme,  and 

Variations  for  oboe  and 
orchestra 
RALPH  GOMBERG 
CHOPIN  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 

ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG 
BEETHOVEN         Symphony  No.  8 


Wednesday,  12  November  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Saturday  'A' — 15  November,  8-10:05 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
HUMMEL  Introduction,  Theme,  and 

Variations  for  oboe  and 
orchestra 

RALPH  GOMBERG 
BEETHOVEN         Symphony  No.  8 

CHOPIN  Variations  on  La  ci  darem 

la  mano;  Fantasy  on 
Polish  Airs;  Krakowiak, 
for  piano  and  orchestra 
ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG 


Thursday  '10'— 20  November,  8-10:15 
Friday  'B'— 2i  November,  2-4:15 
Saturday 'A'— 22  November,  8-10:15 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

HAYDN  Symphony  No.  100, 

Military 

MAHLER  Symphony  No.  5 


Friday  'B' — 28  November,  2-3:55 
Saturday 'B'— 29  November,  8-9:55 
Tuesday 'C— 2  December,  8-9:55 

DENNIS  RUSSELL  DAVIES  conducting 


REGER 

THOMSON 

JOHN  CHEEK 
MOZART 


Variations  and  Fugue  on  a 
Theme  by  J.A.  Hiller 

Five  Songs  to  Poems  of 
William  Blake 

Sjnnphony  No.  34 


Programs  subject  to  change. 


(as A  f^M^RO 


Mexican  Cuisine 

".  .  .  the  best  Mexican 
food  this  side  of  Taxco  .  .  . 
the  cuisine  at  Casa  Romero 
is  as  sophisticated  as 
the  decor  ..." 
Gourmet 
Magazine 

Open  Dail^  from  5:00  P.M. 
for  \^our  pre -theatre 
dining  convenience 

Reservations:  536-4341 
30  Gloucester  St. ,  Back  Bay,  Boston 
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BALLY 

OF  SWITZERLAND 


The  Competitive  Edge 

From  the  t)oardroom 
to  the  locker  room 
the  corporate  executive 
thrives  on  competition. 
The  Trevino  boot 
handcrafted  from  antique 
calf,  sports  an  exciting 
lizard  trim  and  a  breast 
pocket  wallet  of  cervo  calf 
carries  the  spoils. 


Copley  Place    437-1910      We  welcome  the  American  Express  card. 


The  difference  between  dressed,  and  well  dressed, 


IDGEIHER 


PORSCHE  +  AUDI,  INC. 
New  England's  #1  Volume  Dealer 
1^^-^  Route  9,  Natick 

iMJ  (617)  237-5759 


Symphony  Hall  Information  .  .  . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert 
program  information,  call  "C-0-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  S\Tnphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of 
the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Sym- 
phony Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Sjmiphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
SjTnphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL 
INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492,  or 
write  the  Function  Manager,  Sjnnphony 
Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m. 
until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on 
concert  evenings,  it  remains  open  through 
intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past 
starting-time  for  other  events.  In  addition, 
the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when 
there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or  evening 
Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days 
before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has 
begun.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  stairw^ell  near  the 
Cohen  Annex  and  is  open  from  one  hour 
before  each  concert  through  intermission. 
The  shop  carries  all-new  BSO  and  musical- 
motif  merchandise  and  gift  items  such  as 
calendars,  appointment  books,  drinking 
glasses,  holiday  ornaments,  children's 
books,  and  BSO  and  Pops  recordings.  All 
proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  For  merchandise  information, 
please  call  267-2692. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you 
are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may 


make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  call- 
ing the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring 
needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to 
attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number 
of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon  and  Saturday-evening  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  (subscription  concerts 
only).  The  continued  low  price  of  the  Satur- 
day tickets  is  assured  through  the  gener- 
osity of  two  anonymous  donors.  The  Rush 
Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.50  each,  one  to  a 
customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall  West 
Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in 
the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to 
do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order  not 
to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any 
part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in 
the  surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted 
only  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch 
rooms,  and  in  the  main  lobby  on  Massachu- 
setts Avenue. 


WITH 

Our  performance  will 
^^^  please  you.  ,^|^ 


UI<UM  ASSOCIATE  S  IN( 

REAL  ESTATE  OF  DISTINCTION  IN 
BROOKLINE  AND  NEWTON 

(617)232/0323 
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CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP- 
MENT may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men 
and  women  are  available  in  the  Cohen 
Annex  near  the  Symphony  Hall  West 
Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue.  On-call 
physicians  attending  concerts  should  leave 
their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the 
switchboard  near  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony 
Hall  is  available  at  the  West  Entrance  to 
the  Cohen  Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the 
orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage 
end  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first- 
balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  out- 
side the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms. 
The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal 
apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There 
are  two  lounges  in  SjTnphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony 
level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before 
each  performance.  For  the  Friday-after- 
noon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  12:15, 
with  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS: 
Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 


tra are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as 
well  as  internationally,  through  the  Boston 
Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  In  addi- 
tion, Friday-afternoon  concerts  are  broad- 
east  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7); 
Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast 
live  by  both  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5).  Live  broadcasts  may  also  be 
heard  on  several  other  public  radio  stations 
throughout  New  England  and  New  York.  If 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard 
regularly  in  your  home  area  and  you  would 
like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Produc- 
tions at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad 
to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on 
the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual 
donors  to  the  Boston  S\Tnphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  news- 
letter, as  wtII  as  priority  ticket  information 
and  other  benefits  depending  on  their  level 
of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the 
Development  Office  at  Symphony  Hall 
weekdays  between  9  and  5.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed 
your  address,  please  send  your  new  address 
with  your  newsleUer  label  to  the  Develop- 
ment Office,  SjTnphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of 
address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Busi- 
ness &  Professional  Leadership  program 
makes  it  possible  for  businesses  to  partici- 
pate in  the  life  of  the  Boston  S^Tnphony 
Orchestra  through  a  variety  of  original  and 
exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presi- 
dents at  Pops,"  "A  Company  Christmas  at 
Pops,"  and  special-event  under\^'riting. 
Benefits  include  corporate  recognition  in 
the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the 
Higginson  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  ser\ace.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  BSO  Corporate 
Development  Office  at  (617)  266-1492. 
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"Flip 
a  switch 

and  you  e?q)ect  electricity 
to  be  there.Thafe  how 
a  banker  should  be'.' 


-  Gerald  E.  Anderson,  President  and  CEO, 
Commonwealth  Energy  System 


In  12  years,  Gerry  Anderson  has  helped 
COM/Energy  face  everything  from  the  oil 
crisis  to  the  issues  of  nuclear  power  Today, 
he  jokes  that,  while  his  hair  is  turning  white, 
he  still  enjoys  going  to  work  in  the  morning. 

COM/Energy  and  its  affiliate  compa- 
nies provide  electricit}^  and  natural 
gas  to  more  than  half  a  million  customers  in 
76  Massachusetts  communities. 

However,  the  company's  credo  is  to 
answer  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the 
public  at  every  level,  from  consumers, 
shareholders,  and  politicians  to  regulator}^ 
agencies,  and  COM/Energ}^  employees. 
Responding  to  groups  this  diverse  requires 
commitment,  patience,  skill,  and  a  ver>" 
resourceful  bank. 

Bay  Banks. 

COM/Energ}^  was  looking  for  a  remit- 
tance processing  system  that  would 
improve  service,  provide  better  control  and 
documentation,  and  reduce  costs.  After 


analyzing  the  payment  patterns  of  COM/ 
Energy^'s  customers.  Bay  Banks  designed  a 
lockbox  depositor}^  account  that  enhances 
the  company's  own  high-speed  coding, 
opening,  and  scanning  equipment. 

^^With  $1,500,000  in  payments 
a  day,  our  customized 
lockbox  deposit  account  is 
critical  to  reducing  both 
float  and  error.  ?^ 

COM/Energy  also  depends  on 
BayBanks  for  disbursement  and  payroll 
services,  as  well  as  various  lines  of  credit. 
All  coordinated  by  one  Corporate  Banking 
Officer,  backed  by  a  team  of  experts. 

The  challenge  created  by  the  industry 
trend  toward  less  regulation  has  required 
an  in-depth  planning  effort  by  COM/ 
Energ\^'s  top  management.  The  creative 
strategies  generated  by  this  effort,  together 
with  sales  growth  and  strict  cost  control, 
have  enabled  COM/Energ}^'s  gas  and  elec- 
tric subsidiaries  to  file  for  only  one  rate 
change  since  1982  —  a  reduction. 

^^As  we  enter  the  new  era  of 
deregulation,  we  need  a 
bank  that  isn't  regulated 
in  its  thinking.?^ 

COM/Energy  appreciates  the  same 
kind  of  creative  thinking  at  BayBanks.  A 
S6  billion  corporate  banking  network, 
BayBanks  is  committed  to  providing  the 
most  innovative,  involved,  and  comprehen- 
sive sendee  in  New  England. 

You  know  us  as  the  leader  in  personal 
banking  sendee.  You'll  find  BayBanks  is  a 
leader  in  banking  ser\ice  for  business  as 
well.  Ask  Gerr>'  Anderson.  Or  any  of  our 
many  other  corporate  customers. 


BayBanks' 

Corporate  Banking  Network' 
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fetich  of  suvehh^-^^" 


wine you 

.  and 
dine  you. 


PasteneWine&  Food, 
SomerviUe,MA  02143. 
Good  food.  Good  wine. 
Since  1874. 
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106th  Season  W^b^: 
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(O  IMS  BENEDICTINE  SAM  PROOF  IMPORTED  FROM  FRANCE.  JULIUS  WILE  SONS  «  CO   LAKE  SUCCESS  N» 


TO  SEND  A  GIFT  OF  B&B  LIQUEUR  ANYWHERE  IN  THE  US  CALL  1-800-238-4373  VOID  WHERE  PROHIBITED 


Seiji  Ozawa_,  Music  Director 

Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87 

Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

J.P.  Barger,  Vice-chairman  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley,  Vice-Chairman 

George  H.  Kidder,  Vice-Chairman  WiOiam  J.  Poorvu,  Vice-Chairman  and  Treasurer 

Mrs.  George  L.  Sargent,  Vice-Chairman 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 

Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 


Philip  K.  Allen 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

Abram  T.  Collier 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 


Archie  C.  Epps 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Trustees  Emeriti 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 

John  T.  Noonan 


Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

E.  James  Morton 

David  G.  Mugar 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Richard  A.  Smith 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 

Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

Sidney  Stoneman 

John  L.  Thomdike 


Other  Officers  of  the  Corporation 

John  Ex  Rodgers,  Assistant  Treasurer  Theodore  A.  Vlahos,  Assistant  Treasurer 

Jay  B.  Wailes,  Assistant  Treasurer  Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Clerk 

Mary  Glenn  Goldman,  Assistant  Clerk 

Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Acting  General  Manager 

Anne  H.  Parsons,  Orchestra  Manager 

Costa  Pilavachi,  Artistic  Administrator 

Caroline  Smedvig,  Director  of  Promotion 

Josiah  Stevenson,  Director  of  Development 

Theodore  A.  Vlahos,  Director  of  Business  Affairs 

Robert  Bell,  Data  Processing  Manager 
Helen  P.  Bridge,  Director  of  Volunteers 
Vera  Gold,  Assistant  Director  of 

Promotion 
Patricia  Halligan,  Personnel  Administrator 
Nancy  A.  Kay,  Director  of  Sales 
John  M.  Keenum,  Director  of 

Foundation  Support 
Nancy  Knutsen,  Assistant  Manager, 

Boston  Pops 
Anita  R.  Kurland,  Administrator  of 

Youth  Activities 


Steven  Ledbetter,  Musicologist  & 

Program  Annotator 
Marc  Mandel,  Publications  Coordinator 
Richard  Ortner,  Administrator  of 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Nancy  E.  Phillips,  Media  and 

Production  Manager, 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Charles  Rawson,  Manager  of  Box  Office 
Joyce  M.  ^erwitz,  Assistant  Director 

of  Development 
Susan  E.  Tomlin,  Director  of  Annual  Giving 
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Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


Avram  J.  Goldber{? 

Chairman 


Mrs.  Carl  Koch 
Vice-Chairtnan 


Ray  Stata 

Vice-Chairman 


Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
Secretary 


John  Q.  Adams 

Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

Martin  Allen 

Mrs.  David  Bakalar 

Bruce  A.  Heal 

Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

William  M.  Bulger 

Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Mrs.  C.  Thomas  Clagett,  Jr. 

James  F.  Cleary 

John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 

Julian  Cohen 

William  H.  Congleton 

Walter  J.  Connolly,  Jr. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 

Albert  C.  Cornelio 

Phyllis  Curtin 

A.V.  d'Arbeloff 

Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 

Ms.  Phyllis  Dohanian 

Harriett  Eckstein 

Mrs.  Alexander  Ellis 

Edward  Eskandarian 

Katherine  Fanning 

John  A.  Fibiger 
Kenneth  G.  Fisher 


Peter  M.  Flanigan 

Gerhard  M.  Freche 

Dean  Freed 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 

Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 

Jordan  L.  Golding 

Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III 

Joseph  M.  Henson 

Arnold  Hiatt 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Glen  H.  Hiner 

Mrs.  Marilyn  B.  Hoffman 

Ronald  A.  Homer 

H.  Eugene  Jones 

Howard  Kaufman 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Robert  D.  King 

Robert  K.  Kraft 

John  P.  La  Ware 

Mrs.  Hart  D.  Leavitt 

Laurence  Lesser 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

C.  Charles  Marran 


Richard  P.  Morse 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Morse 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  Nishino 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

John  A.  Perkins 

Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Robert  E.  Remis 
Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 
David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

John  Ex  Rodgers 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Gene  Shalit 

Mark  L.  Selkowitz 

Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

W  Davies  Sohier,  Jr. 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

William  F.  Thompson 

Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Mrs.  An  Wang 

Roger  D.  Wellington 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.P.  Whitney 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Brunetta  Wolfman 

Nicholas  T.  Zervas 


Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Hazen  H.  Ayer 

Paul  Fromm 


Overseers  Emeriti 

Mrs.  Louis  L  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Benjamin  H.  Lacy 


Mrs.  Stephen  V.C.  Morris 

David  R.  Pokross 
Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 


Symphony  Hall  Operations 

Cheryl  Silvia,  Function  Manager 
James  E.  Whitaker,  House  Manager 

Earl  G.  Buker,  Chief  Engineer 

Cleveland  Morrison,  Stage  Manager 

Franklin  Smith,  Supervisor  of  House  Crew 

Wilmoth  A.  Griffiths,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  House  Crew 
William  D.  McDonnell,  Chief  Steward 


Officers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 


Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

President 


Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III 

Executive  Vice-President 

Mr.  Goetz  Eaton 
Treasurer 


Mrs.  Harr\'  F.  Sweitzer,  Jr. 
Secretary 

Mrs.  Seabur\'  T.  Short,  Jr. 
yominating  Chairman 


Vice-Presidents 


Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett,  Development  Services 

Ms.  Phyllis  Dohanian,  Membership 

Mrs.  Eugene  Leibowitz,  Tanglewood 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton,  Tanglewood 

Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg,  Fundraising  Projects 


Mrs.  James  T.  Jensen,  Hall  Services 

Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman,  Youth  Activities 

and  Adult  Education 

Mrs.  Hart  D.  Leavitt,  Regions 

Ms.  Ellen  M.  Massey,  Public  Relations 


Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Berger 
Mrs.  John  T.  Boatwright 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Hubbard 


Chairmen  of  Regions 

Ms.  Prudence  A.  Law 
Mrs.  Alfred  F.  Parisi 
Mrs.  Thomas  Walker 


Mrs.  F.  T.  Whitney 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.P.  Whitney 

Mrs.  Richard  W  Young 


Boston's  classic  4-star  restaurant  at  the 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  26^-5300. 
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Elegant  suppers  5:30-12:00,  Mon.-Thurs.; 
5:30-8:00,  Fri.andSat. 
Dave  McKenna,  resident  pianist .  At  the 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  26^-5300 
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THE  FERE 
IS  HOT, 
THE  JAZZ  IS  COOL, 
AND  THE  PLACE 

IS  JUMPIN,' 

KINDLY  REFRAIN 

FROM  DANCING 

ON  THE  STEINWAyf 

Baby,  it's  grand— that  Baby  Grand. 

Jazz  in  The  Bar  by  the  fire  'til  one. 

One  of  four  grand  new  places  to 

entertain  and  be  entertained. 

In  The  Cafe,  the  Harpist  until  nine, 

supper  'til  midnight.  In  The  Dining 

Room,  piano  during  dinner  followed 

by  cordials  and  classical  music  in  The 

Lounge.  Jazz  and  all  that  jazz  'til  one. 

Before  or  after  the  theatre,  we've  got  a 

new  definition  of  putting  on  The 

Ritz-Carlton. 


The  Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


The  Ritz-Carlton,  Boston,  15  Arlington  Street,  Boston,  MA  02117.  617-536-5700.  Garage  parking  available. 


BSO 


New  Friday-Evening  Series 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to 
offer  for  the  first  time  a  series  of  three  con- 
certs on  Friday  evenings  at  8  p.m.,  beginning 
12  December,  when  Seiji  Ozawa  conducts 
Mahler's  Resurrection  Symphony  with  soloists 
Edith  Wiens  and  Maureen  Forrester  and  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus.  Klaus  Tenn- 
stedt  conducts  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony and  Dvorak's  New  World  Symphony  on 
16  January,  and  the  series  concludes  on  13 
March  with  Simon  Rattle  conducting  music  of 
Schoenberg,  Sibelius,  and  Stravinsky  with 
violin  soloist  Kyung  Wha-Chung.  For  further 
information  on  this  series  and  the  option  of 
prepaid  parking,  please  call  the  BSO  Sub- 
scription Office  at  266-7575. 

Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
Open  1986-87  Season 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  with 
pianist  Gilbert  Kalish,  open  their  1986-87 
subscription  season  at  Jordan  Hall  on  Sunday, 
23  November  at  3  p.m.  The  program  includes 
Beethoven's  Trio  in  C  minor  for  violin,  viola, 
and  cello.  Op.  9,  No.  3,  Poulenc's  Sextet  for 
piano  and  winds,  and  Brahms's  Piano  Quartet 
in  C  minor.  Op.  60.  The  three-concert  series 
continues  with  performances  on  8  February 
and  5  April.  For  information  on  ticket  avail- 
ability, please  call  the  Subscription  Office  at 
266-7575. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to 
announce  that,  for  the  thirteenth  season,  vari- 
ous Boston-area  galleries,  museums,  schools, 
and  non-profit  artists'  organizations  will 
exhibit  their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
on  the  first-balcony  level  of  Symphony  Hall.  On 
display  through  24  November  is  a  group  show 
from  the  Francesca  Anderson  Gallery,  featur- 
ing works  of  ten  artists  who  specialize  in  con- 
temporary realism  and  portraiture.  Other 
exhibits  during  the  coming  months  will  feature 
photographs  taken  by  Donald  Dietz  and  Lin- 
coln Russell  during  the  BSO's  tour  to  Japan 
last  season  (24  November-15  December),  works 
from  Harvard  University's  Semitic  Museum  (15 
December-12  January),  and  works  from  the 
Thomas  Segal  Gallery  (12  January-9  February). 


BSO  Associate  Concertmaster 
In  Boston  Recital  Debut 
To  Benefit  Project  STEP 

Newly  appointed  BSO  associate  concert- 
master  Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar  makes  her 
Boston  recital  debut  with  pianist  Tatiana 
Yampolsky  for  the  benefit  of  Project  STEP 
(String  Training  and  Educational  Program) 
on  Sunday  evening,  16  November  at  7  p.m. 
at  Jordan  Hall.  The  program  includes  the 
Brahms  Violin  Sonata  in  A,  the  Prokofiev  So- 
nata in  D,  Chausson's  Poeme,  Ravel's  Tzigane, 
and  music  of  Ysaye  and  Rachmaninoff.  Tick- 
ets are  $50  (patrons),  $20  (sponsors),  $10 
(general  admission  contributors),  and  $5  (stu- 
dents), and  are  available  at  the  Jordan  Hall 
box  office,  536-2412. 


Symphony  Shop  Update 

With  the  start  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  1986-87  season,  the  Symphony 
Shop  is  open  and  ready  to  tantalize  con- 
certgoers  with  a  brand  new  array  of  exciting 
and  distinctive  gifts.  Items  with  a  musical 
motif,  new  recordings  and  old  favorites  by  the 
BSO  and  Pops,  silk  ties,  tote  bags,  calendars, 
diaries,  children's  books  and  games,  sweat- 
shirts, and  T-shirts  are  just  a  few  of  the 
delights  in  this  year's  collection.  The  Sym- 
phony Shop,  located  in  the  Huntington  Ave- 
nue stairwell  near  the  Cohen  Annex,  is  open 
from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through 
intermission.  This  year,  just  in  time  for  holi- 
day buying,  the  Shop  introduces  its  first  mail 
order  catalogue.  Watch  for  your  copy  in  the 
fall  issue  of  the  BSO  newsletter  and  make 
your  purchases  at  your  convenience.  The  Sym- 
phony Shop  is  a  project  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Association  of  Volunteers,  and  all 
proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Please  stop  by  and  the  volunteer 
staff  will  be  happy  to  help  you  select  the  per- 
fect gift.  For  merchandise  information,  please 
call  267-2692. 


With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for 
their  continued  support  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


Luxury  Rental 
Retirement  Apartments 


Do  We  Like  It??? ...  WE  LOVE  IT!!! 


Countrv 
Club 

617-935-4094 

Overlooking  the 
Wobura  Country  Club, 

o£f  Route  3  near  the 
Winchester/Wobum  line 


Life  at  Country  Club  Heights  . . . 

It's  simple  ...  no  endowment  fee,  just  a  monthly  rent 

Ifs  luxurious restaurant  style  dining,  chauffeured  van 

Ifs  safe  . . .  emergency  medical  call  system, 

24  hour  security 

Mostofall,/^s^me. . .  full  of  caring,  concerned  people. 

We  have  come  from  all  walks  of  life  . . .  homeowners; 
apartment  dwellers  . . .  widows;  widowers;  married 
couples;  singles  . . .  physical  fitness  bufife;  armchair 
spectators. . .  femily  nearby  or  none  at  all.  But  no  matter 
how  varied  our  backgrounds,  we  share  a  common  bond 
. . .  livingatCountryClub  Heights. . .  WE  ALL  LOVE  IT!!! 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 

Ronald  Feldman  conducts  the  opening  con- 
certs of  the  Mystic  Valley  Orchestra's  tenth- 
anniversary  season  on  Friday,  7  November  at 

8  p.m.  at  Gary  Hall  in  Lexington  and  Sunday, 

9  November  at  8  p.m.  at  Harvard  University's 
Paine  Hall  in  Cambridge.  The  program  fea- 
tures the  Bruckner  Symphony  No.  7.  Tickets 
are  $6  ($4  for  students,  seniors,  and  special 
needs).  For  further  information,  call 
491-4663. 

Ronald  Knudsen  conducts  the  Newton 
SjTnphony  Orchestra  in  the  opening  of  its 
twenty-first  season  on  Sunday,  9  November  at 
8  p.m.  at  Aquinas  Junior  College  at  Newton 
Corner.  Violinist  Mischa  Lefkowitz  is  soloist 
in  the  Sibelius  Violin  Concerto;  the  program 
closes  with  the  Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7. 
Single  tickets  are  $10.  Subscription  tickets  for 
the  orchestra's  four-concert  season  are  still 
available;  phone  965-2555  for  further 
information. 

BSO  principal  harp  Ann  Hobson  Pilot 
appears  in  recital  at  the  Isabella  Stewart 
Gardner  Museum,  280  the  Fenway,  on  Sun- 
day, 16  November  at  3  p.m.  A  $2  donation  is 
requested;  for  further  information,  call 
566-1401. 


Max  Hobart  leads  the  Civic  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  Boston  in  Weber's  Jubel  Over- 
ture, the  Villa-Lobos  Fantasia  for  soprano 
saxophone  and  Debussy's  Rapsodie  for  alto 
saxophone,  both  featuring  soloist  Ken  Rad- 
nofsky,  and  Beethoven's  Eroica  Symphony  on 
Sunday,  16  November  at  3  p.m.  at  Jordan 
Hall.  Single  tickets  are  $10  and  $7,  with  a 
discount  for  students  and  senior  citizens. 
Subscriptions  are  still  available  for  the 
orchestra's  current  season;  call  437-0231  for 
further  information. 


In  Appreciation 

The  BSO  expresses  its  gratitude  to  the  follow- 
ing communities,  which,  through  providing 
bus  transportation  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Fri- 
day afternoons,  have  made  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  Annual  Fund.  During  the 
1985-86  season,  these  communities  gener- 
ously donated  $5,000  to  the  orchestra. 

In  Massachusetts:  Andover,  Concord,  Ded- 
ham,  Dover,  Marblehead,  Newton,  Wellesley, 
Weston,  Cape  Cod,  North  Shore,  and  South 
Shore;  in  New  Hampshire:  Concord,  North 
Hampton,  and  Peterborough;  and  Providence, 
Rhode  Island. 


The  Boston  Home 

(formerly  The  Boston  Home  for  Incurables) 


Est:  1881 


Seeks  Your  Support 
for  Another  Century 


Write  for  Centennial  Brochure: 
John  Bigelow,  Treasurer 
Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jr.,  Assistant  Treasurer 


The  Boston  Home,  Inc. 

2049-2061  Dorchester  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02124 
617/825-3905 


Seiji  Ozawa 


Seiji  Ozawa  became  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall  of 
1973.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as  music 
director,  he  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  to 
hold  that  position  since  the  orchestra's  found- 
ing in  1881.  Bom  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China, 
to  Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child,  later 
graduating  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the 
International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors held  in  BesauQon,  France,  and  was 
invited  to  Tanglewood  by  Charles  Munch, 
then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  a  judge  at  the  competition.  In  1960  he 
won  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest 
honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstand- 
ing student  conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accom- 
panied Bernstein  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's 1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  made 
an  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for 
the  1961-62  season.  In  January  1962  he 
made  his  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America,  with  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony.  Mr.  Ozawa  was  music 
director  of  the  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director 
of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  from 
1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San 


Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976, 
followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music 
adviser. 

Seiji  Ozawa  made  his  first  Symphony 
Hall  appearance  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  January  1968;  he  had 
previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  adviser  in  1970.  For  the 
1972-73  season  he  was  the  orchestra's 
music  adviser.  Since  becoming  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  1973,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as 
well  as  at  home,  leading  concerts  in 
Europe,  Japan,  and  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra 
traveled  to  China  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
That  same  year,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at 
the  major  European  music  festivals.  In 
1981,  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  celebrated 
the  Boston  Symphony's  centennial  with  a 
fourteen-city  American  tour  and  an  interna- 
tional tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  England.  They  returned  to 
Europe  for  an  eleven-concert  tour  in  the  fall 
of  1984,  and  to  Japan  for  a  three-week  tour 
in  February  1986,  the  orchestra's  third  visit 
to  that  country  under  Ozawa's  direction. 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music  with  the 
recent  program  of  twelve  centennial  com- 
missions, and  with  a  new  program,  begin- 
ning this  year,  to  include  such  composers  as 
Peter  Lieberson  and  Haris  Werner  Henze. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  interna- 
tional career,  appearing  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de 
Paris,  the  French  National  Radio  Orches- 
tra, the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Phil- 
harmonic. His  operatic  credits  include 
Salzburg,  London's  Royal  Opera  at  Covent 
Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  the  Paris 
Opera,  where  he  conducted  the  world 
premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  in  November  1983. 


Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  American  premiere  of 
excerpts  from  that  work  in  Boston  and 
New  York  in  April  1986. 

Seiji  Ozawa  has  recorded  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI, 
New  World,  Hyperion,  Erato,  and  RCA 
records.  His  award-winning  recordings 
include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  on  DG, 
Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a 
Thousand,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder, 
both  on  Philips,  and,  also  on  DG,  the  Berg 
and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with  Itzhak 
Perlman,  with  whom  he  has  also  recorded  the 
violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and  Robert 
Starer  for  Angel/EMI.  With  Mstislav 
Rostropovich,  he  has  recorded  the  Dvorak 
Cello  Concerto  and  Tchaikovsky's  Variations 
on  a  Rococo  Theme,  newly  available  on  a 
single  disc  from  Erato.  Other  recent  record- 


ings, on  CBS,  include  music  of  Berlioz  and 
Debussy  with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade,  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  with 
Isaac  Stem,  and  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  and 
the  Schoenberg/Monn  Cello  Concerto  with 
Yo-Yo  Ma.  He  has  also  recorded  the  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin  for 
Telarc,  orchestral  works  by  Strauss, 
Stravinsky,  and  Hoist,  and  BSO  centennial 
commissions  by  Roger  Sessions,  Andrzej 
Panufnik,  Peter  Lieberson,  John  Harbison, 
and  Oily  Wilson. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of 
music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  for 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Eve- 
ning at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 


"There's  no  passion  in  the  human  soul 
But  finds  its  food  in  music." 


George  Lillo 


Join  us  before  or  after  the  Symphony  at  the  Bristol  Lounge, 
overlooking  the  Public  Garden  at  Four  Seasons  Hotel. 
Also  serving  lunch,  dinner  and  afternoon  tea.  The 
encore  is  over,  but  the  music  plays  on. 

For  Four  Seasons  Place  FOUrSeaSOIlS  HOIeI 

Condominium  Sales  Information,  p/^Qir^NI 

please  call  617-338-4444.  DU^IUIN 

200  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

(617)  338-4400 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1986-87 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Homer  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating  within  each  string  section. 
t  On  sabbatical  leave. 


Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Joseph  McGauley 

Leonard  Moss 
*Michael  Vitale 
fHarvey  Seigel 
*Jerome  Rosen 
*Sheila  Fiekowsky 
tGerald  Elias 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 
*Nancy  Bracken 
*Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
*Lucia  Lin 
*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 


^ 
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Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*Mark  Ludwig 

*Roberto  Diaz 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

tMartha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Le^ia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Ronald  Feldman 
*Jerome  Patterson 
*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Sato  Knudsen 


Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Hearne 

Bela  Wurtzler 

Leslie  Martin 

John  Salkowski 

John  Barwicki 
*Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 


Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 


Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 


English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 
Peter  Hadcoek 

E-flat  Clarinet 


Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 


Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 


Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Charles  Daval 
Peter  Chapman 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Ganger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willo7ia  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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Here%  your 
window  of  opportunity. 


Take  advantage  of 
known  tax  benefits  in  1986, 

Create  a  gift  arrangement  before  year  end 
that  will  help  secure  the  future  for  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  for  YOU. 

Your  charitable  gift  greatly  benefits  the  BSO. 

•  gives  you  an  immediate  tax  deduction. . . 

•  can  impact  longer-term  estate  taxes. . . 

•  and  can  provide  income  to  you  for  life. 


While  the  window  of  opportunity  remains  open,  contact: 

Joyce  M.  Serwitz 

Assistant  Director  of  Development 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

301  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Boston,  MA  02115 

(617)  266-1492,  ext.  132 


Put  our  strength  tox^t^kfa-^txi 


BANKOF  BOSTON  Call  Dean  Ridlon,  Managing  Director,  Private  Banking  Group  at  (617)  434-530-' 


ANDOVER  •  BOSTON  (FINANCIAL  DISTRICT  &c  BACK  BAY)  •  BURLINGTON  •  HAVERHILL 
MARBLEHEAD  •  PmSFIELD  •  SPRINGFIELD  •  WELLESLEY  HILLS  •  WORCESTER 

'S  198S  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 
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Before  this  was  gold, 
it  was  ironed. 


For  800  years^  the 
artfully  woven  obi 
has  been  worn 
around  the 
waists  of  Japan- 
ese women. 
Today  Nobuko^^ 
Ishikawahas  ^  ^ 
reinterpreted 
this  traditional 
kimono  sash  as  a 
brooch  of  gold^  dia- 
monds and  meticu- 
lous Shakudo  inlay 
It^s  as  special  as  the 
person  you^ll  give 
it  to. 


See  this 
and  other 
rare  and 
unusual  keep- 
sakes where 
every  piece  is 
personally  selected 
by  someone  v/ho 

I  brooch  pendant     lolOWS  what 
Japan,  contemporary         |-q  [ook  f  Or. 

And  v/here. 


Subject  to  prior  sale 


Hbrper 
&:Faye 

JEWELERS 


60  Federal  Street 

Boston,  MA  02110 

423-9190 


Someone  at 
Harper  and  Faye. 
Conveniently 
located  in  the  heart 
of  Bostorfs  financial 
district. 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Now  in  its  one-hundred-and-sixth  season, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  continues 
to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  and  to  broaden  the  interna- 
tional reputation  it  has  established  in 
recent  decades.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  the  orchestra 
has  performed  throughout  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  Japan,  and 
China,  and  it  reaches  audiences  numbering 
in  the  millions  through  its  performances  on 
radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays 
an  active  role  in  commissioning  new  works 
from  today's  most  important  composers, 
and  its  summer  season  at  Tanglewood  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
music  festivals  in  the  world.  The  orches- 
tra's virtuosity  is  reflected  in  the  concert 
and  recording  activities  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players — the  world's  only 
permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of  a 
major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers— and  the  activities  of  the  Boston  Pops 
have  established  an  international  standard 
for  the  performance  of  lighter  kinds  of 
music.  In  addition,  during  its  summer  sea- 
son at  Tanglewood,  the  BSO  sponsors  one 
of  the  world's  most  important  training 
grounds  for  young  musicians,  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  which  celebrates  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  in  1990. 

For  many  years,  philanthropist.  Civil 
War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  towTi 


of  Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in 
the  spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that 
year  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
inaugural  concert  took  place  under  the 
direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  symphony  concerts 
were  held  in  the  Old  Boston  Music  Hall; 
Symphony  Hall,  the  orchestra's  present 
home,  and  one  of  the  world's  most  highly 
regarded  concert  halls,  was  opened  in  1900. 
Henschel  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of 
German-born  and  -trained  conductors — 
Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil 
Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in  the 
appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony had  given  their  first  "Promenade" 
concert,  offering  both  music  and  refresh- 
ments, and  fulfilling  Major  Higginson's 
wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of 
music."  These  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in 
the  springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popu- 
lar" and  then  "Pops,"  fast  became  a 
tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades, 
there  were  striking  moves  toward  expan- 
sion. In  1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen  con- 
certs at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in 
San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  RCA 
in  the  pioneering  days  of  1917,  continued 
with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio 
broadcasts  of  concerts.  The  character  of  the 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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Boston  Symphony  was  greatly  changed  in 
1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud  was  engaged  as 
conductor;  he  was  succeeded  the  following 
season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These  appoint- 
ments marked  the  beginning  of  a  French- 
oriented  tradition  which  would  be  main- 
tained, even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge 
Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employment 
of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric 
personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he 
served  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty- 
five  years. 

In  1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's 
first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year 
later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual 
summer  residence  at  Tanglewood. 
Koussevitzky  passionately  shared  Major 
Higginson's  dream  of  "a  good  honest 
school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that 
dream  was  realized  with  the  founding  at 
Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
(now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as 
well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts 
on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inau- 
gurated by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and 
who  in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conduc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would 
hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by 
John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops 
celebrated  its  hundredth  birthday  in  1985 
under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky^  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  con- 
temporary composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this 
country.  During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra 
toured  abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its 
continuing  series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  ini- 
tiated. Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his  seven- 
year  term  as  music  director  in  1962. 
Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  premieres, 
restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two 
predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA;  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was 
also  an  energetic  director  of  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  and  under  his  lead- 


ership a  full-tuition  fellowship  program  was 
established.  Also  during  these  years,  in 
1964,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers were  founded. 

William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf 
in  1969.  He  conducted  several  American 
and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA, 
appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts 
on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the 
mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  since  1970,  became 
the  orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in 
the  fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music 
adviser.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as 
music  director,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to 
solidify  the  orchestra's  reputation  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  his  program  of  centennial 
commissions — from  Sandor  Balassa, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Corigliano,  Peter 
Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison,  Leon 
Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald 
Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  significantly  reaffirmed 
the  orchestra's  commitment  to  new  music. 
Under  his  direction,  the  orchestra  has  also 
expanded  its  recording  activities  to  include 
releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/ 
EMI,  Hyperion,  New  World,  and  Erato 
labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  S>Tn- 
phony  Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250 
concerts  annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audi- 
ence of  nearly  1.5  million,  the  orchestra's 
performances  are  heard  by  a  vast  national 
and  international  audience.  Its  annual  bud- 
get has  grown  from  Higginson's  projected 
$115,000  to  more  than  $20  million,  and  its 
preeminent  position  in  the  world  of  music  is 
due  not  only  to  the  support  of  its  audiences 
but  also  to  grants  from  the  federal  and 
state  governments,  and  to  the  generosity  of 
many  foundations,  businesses,  and  individ- 
uals. It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly 
fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  Boston, 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87 

Thursday,  30  October  at  8 
Friday,  31  October  at  2 
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Tuesday,  4  November  at  8 
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PASCAL  VERROT  conducting 
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SCHUMANN 


Overture  from  the  incidental  music 
to  B^Ton's  Manfred,  Opus  115 


SCHUMANN 


Cello  Concerto  in  A  minor,  Opus  129 
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DEBUSSY 


La  Mer,  Three  symphonic  sketches 

From  Dawn  to  Noon  on  the  Sea 

Play  of  the  Waves 
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The  evening  concerts  will  end  about  10  and  the  afternoon  concert  about  4. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion, 

Erato,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Robert  Schumann 

Overture  to  Manfred,  Opus  115 
Cello  Concerto  in  A  minor,  Opus  129 


Robert  Alexander  Schumann  was  bom  in 
Zwickau,  Saxony,  on  8  June  1810  and 
died  in  Endenich,  a  suburb  of  Bonn,  on 
29  July  1856.  He  wrote  music  for  Byron's 
Manfred — an  overture  and  fifteen  num- 
bers, six  of  them  musically  complete,  the 
rest  serving  as  musical  accompaniment  to 
spoken  text — during  1848  and  1849,  him- 
self conducting  the  first  performance  of  the 
overture  at  a  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  concert 
on  14  March  1852.  The  first  performance 
of  the  overture  in  the  United  States  was 
given  at  a  concert  in  the  City  Assembly 
Rooms,  New  York,  on  27 April  1856  under 
the  direction  of  Carl  Bergmann,  who  also 
led  the  first  complete  performance  in 
America  of  the  full  Manfred  score,  with 
the  Philharmonic  Society  and  the 
Liederkranz  Chorus,  at  New  York's  Academy  of  Music  on  8  May  1869.  The  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  has  performed  the  complete  score  of  incidental  music  on  four 
occasions,  under  George  Henschel  in  1884,  Wilhelm  Gericke  in  1886,  Arthur  Nikisch  in 
1892,  and  again  under  Gericke,  in  1899.  Pierre  Monteux  led  three  selections  (none  of  them 
the  overture)  in  April  1922.  The  overture  alone  was  first  played  at  a  BSO  concert  under 
Georg  Henschel  in  February  1882,  later  performances  being  given  by  Wilhelm  Gericke, 
Arthur  Nikisch,  Emit  Paur,  Karl  Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  Charles  Munch,  Richard  Burgin,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  and  Joseph 
Silverstein,  who  led  the  most  recent  subscription  performances  during  the  1973-74  seaso7i. 
Neville  Marriner  gave  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance,  in  July  1978.  The  score 
calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
'trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Joseph  von  Wasielewski,  Schumann's  eoncertmaster  in  Diisseldorf  and  his  first 
biographer,  recalled  an  occasion  of  the  composer's  reading  aloud  from  Byron's 
Manfred  when  "his  voice  suddenly  failed  him,  tears  started  from  his  eyes,  and  he  was 
so  overcome  that  he  could  read  no  further"  Byron  fascinated  Schumann,  who  had 
set  one  of  his  poems  to  music  in  the  1840  song  cycle  called  Myrthen,  turned  to  his 
Hebrew  Melodies  in  1849  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  Manfred  project,  and 
long  considered  Corsair  and  Sardanapalus  as  possible  opera  librettos.  Manfred, 
written  1816-17  when  the  poet  was  twenty-eight,  is  a  dramatic  poem  that  owes  much 
to  Goethe's  Faust,  still  work  in  progress  at  that  time,  but  which  Byron  had  encoun- 
tered in  oral  recitation.  A  noble  orgy  of  guilt  and  remorse,  it  reflects  Byron's 
feelings  about  his  own  incestuous  summer  liaison  in  1813  with  his  half-sister,  August 
Leigh.  (The  causes  of  Manfred's  guilt  are  unnamed.)  Had  Schumann  guessed  at  such 
a  connection,  he  would  have  been  too  scandalized  to  touch  the  poem;  as  it  was,  and  at 
a  time  when  he  had  been  plunged  into  despondency  by  Mendelssohn's  sudden  death 
in  November  1847,  he  was  profoundly  ready  to  respond  to  Byron's  work  with  its 
sense  of  overwhelming  sorrow  and  its  highly  colored  Romantic  language.  He  noted 
that  never  before  had  he  devoted  himself  "with  such  love  and  outlay  of  force  to  any 
composition  as  to  that  of  Manfred."" 

The  incidental  music  to  Byron's  play  is  some  of  Schumann's  most  imaginative  and 
intensely  felt  work,  and  the  overture  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  quality,  though  perforce  not 
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of  the  range  of  the  Manfred  score.  It  is  a  commonplace  that  Schumann  was  not  good  at 
writing  for  orchestra — indeed  the  1851  re\dsion  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  comes 
dangerously  close  to  making  the  point — but  the  Manfred  Overture  is  a  marv'ellously 
imagined,  superlatively  accomplished  piece  of  scoring,  one,  moreover,  with  a  charac- 
teristic sound  all  its  own.  Three  thunderclap  chords  compel  our  attention  to  a  dark 
and  winding  introduction.  Gradually  this  becomes  an  impassioned  quick  movement, 
which  in  turn  will  fall  back  to  the  tempo  and  mood  of  the  opening. 


Schumann  composed  his  Cello  Concerto  between  10  and  24  October  1850,  but  the  first 
performance  was  posthumous,  given  by  Ludwig  Ebert  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  on 
9  June  1860  in  honor  of  the  composer's  fiftieth  birthday.  The  first  American  performance 
was  given  on  3  February  1888  by  Fritz  Giese,  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducting  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Later  Boston  Symphony  performances  featured  Leo  Schulz  as  soloist 
with  Emit  Paur,  Alwin  Schroeder  with  Max  Fiedler,  Jean  Bedetti  and  then  Pablo  Casals 
under  Pierre  Monteux,  Gregor  Piatigorsky  with  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Caspar  Cassado  under 
Dimitri  Mitropoulos,  Emanuel  Feuermann  and  later  Bedetti  with  Richard  Burgin,  Pierre 
Foumier  with  Charles  Munch,  and,  the  most  recent  subscription  performances,  Jules  Eskin 
with  Erich  Leinsdorf,  in  September/ October  1966.  Janos  Starker  performed  the  concerto  in 
1977  at  Tanglewood  under  Joseph  Silverstein,  and  Yo-Yo  Ma  gave  the  orchestra's  most  recent 
performance,  also  at  Tanglewood,  under  Kurt  Masur  in  Au^u^t  1985. 

On  1  September  1850,  the  Schumanns — Robert,  Clara,  and  six  children — moved  to 
Diisseldorf  after  six  stultifying  years  in  Dresden,  a  city  of  which  Clara  said,  "every- 
thing seems  so  antiquated  here.  Not  a  single  intelligent  person  can  be  seen  on  the 
street;  they  all  look  like  Philistines!  Musicians  one  doesn't  see  at  all."  An  offer  had 
come  along  for  Robert  to  succeed  Ferdinand  Hiller  as  conductor  of  the  Diisseldorf 
Music  Society.  Diisseldorf  had  a  reputation  as  a  conductor-eating  toun  (Why  was 
Hiller  so  eager  to  move  on  to  Cologne?),  but  Schumann  badly  wanted  an  orchestra  of 
his  own;  he  was  not  only  bored  in  Dresden,  but  angry  because  the  opera  there  had 
declined  to  stage  his  Genoveva;  and  he  was  willing  to  give  Diisseldorf  a  try. 

By  the  time  Schumann  arrived  in  his  new  Rhineland  home,  he  was  in  high  spirits, 
and  he  and  Clara  were  welcomed  by  a  serenade  and  a  combined  concert,  supper,  and 
ball,  tendered  by  the  local  musicians.  Clara  worried  about  the  social  standards  in 
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Diisseldorf,  especially  "the  breezy,  unconstrained  conduct  of  the  women,  who  at  times 
surely  transgress  the  barriers  of  femininity  and  decency. . .  .  Marital  life  is  more  in  the 
easygoing  French  style."  Both  Robert  and  Clara  were  distressed  by  the  noisiness  of 
their  first  apartment,  but  a  Rhine  excursion  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  a  move  to 
quieter  quarters  helped.  (All  Clara  could  do  about  the  Diisseldorf  ladies  was  to  avoid 
them.) 

But  contentment  in  Diisseldorf  was  destined  to  be  brief.  Unequal  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  position,  Schumann  was  asked  to  resign  in  October  1852.  The  matter  was 
smoothed  over  for  the  moment,  but  not  quite  a  year  later  he  had,  in  fact,  led  his  last 
concert.  Four  months  after  that,  ha\ing  thrown  himself  into  the  Rhine  in  a  suicide 
attempt,  he  was  committed  into  Dr.  Richarz's  hospital  at  Endenich,  where  he  died  two- 
and-a-half  years  later.  But  all  that  is  another  story.  The  Diisseldorf  episode  began  with 
Schumann  in  a  state  of  enormous  creative  energy'.  He  composed  his  Cello  Concerto  in 
just  fifteen  October  days,  and  in  what  remained  of  1850  and  1851  he  wrote  the  Rhenish 
Symphony,  revised  his  D  minor  symphony  into  what  he  considered  its  definitive  form 
(Symphony  No.  4),  and  wrote  two  violin  sonatas,  the  Marchenhilder  for  viola  and 
piano,  two  substantial  cantatas,  and  a  number  of  overtures  on  literary  themes. 

Clara  Schumann  was  delighted  by  the  new  concerto.  "It  pleases  me  very'  much  and 
seems  to  me  to  be  written  in  true  \aoloncello  style,"  she  noted  in  her  diar\'  on  16 
November  1850.  The  following  October  she  wrote:  "I  have  played  Robert's  Violoncello 
Concerto  through  again,  this  time  giving  myself  a  truly  musical  and  happy  hour.  The 
romantic  quality,  the  vivacity,  the  freshness  and  humor,  also  the  highly  interesting 
inter\\Ta\dng  of  \aoloncello  and  orchestra  are  indeed  wholy  ra\ashing,  and  what 
euphony  and  deep  feeling  one  finds  in  all  the  melodic  passages!"  Robert  seems  to  have 
had  reser\'ations,  but  we  know  only  that  he  cancelled  plans  for  a  performance  in  the 
spring  of  1852  and  that  he  did  not  send  it  to  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  the  Leipzig 
publishers,  until  1854. 

In  this  concerto  we  glimpse  the  experimental  side  of  Schumann's  temperament.  He 
is  interested  here  in  compression  and  in  finding  new  ways  to  connect  the  parts  of  a 
multi-movement  composition.  Both  the  initial  chords  for  woodwinds  with  pizzicato 
strings  and  the  wonderful  cello  melody  to  which  they  open  the  door  have  more  than 
local  functions.  The  idea  of  the  chords  pen-ades  the  slow  movement,  and  the  cello 
theme  turns  into  a  recitative — shared  fascinatingly  and  poignantly  by  soloist  and 
orchestra — that  forms  the  bridge  from  the  second  movement  to  the  finale.  Each 
movement  is  linked  to  the  next,  and  the  middle  one,  though  it  sets  out  in  gloriously 
expansive  song,  has  something  of  the  character  of  a  bridge  or  an  intermezzo.  The 
de\'ice  of  using  a  solo  cello  in  the  orchestra  is  one  that  Robert  borrowed  from  Clara's 
piano  concerto  of  1836,  in  whose  orchestration  he  may,  however,  have  had  a  hand.  The 
shift  into  6/8  time  for  the  last  pages  of  the  finale  is  a  de\ice  that  Brahms  ob\iously 
found  worth  imitating,  and  often.  Just  before  that  happens  in  this  concerto,  Schumann 
introduces  a  brief  accompanied  cadenza,  an  inspiration  to  Elgar  and  probably  also  to 
Schoenberg  and  Walton  in  their  violin  concertos. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Adriser  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 
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Arnold  Schoenberg 

Chamber  Symphony  No.  2,  Opus  38 


Arnold  Schonberg  was  horn  in  Vienna 
on  13  September  1874  and,  having 
changed  the  spelling  of  his  name  to 
Schoenberg  after  coming  to  the  United 
States  in  1933,  died  in  Brentwood  Park 
(Los  Angeles),  California,  on  13  July 
1951.  He  started  work  on  the  Chamber 
Symphony  No.  2  in  August  1906,  a 
month  after  finishing  his  Opus  9, 
Chamber  Symphony  No.  1,  but  the  work 
was  interrupted  and  not  completed  until 
October  1939.  The  first  performance  was 
given  in  New  York  by  the  orchestra  of  the 
New  Friends  of  Music,  Fritz  Stiedry 
conducting,  on  15  December  1940.  The 
present  performances  are  the  first  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  score 
calls  for  two  flutes  (second  doubling  pic- 
colo), two  oboes  (second  doubling  English  horn),  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns, 
two  trumpets,  and  strings. 

"Chamber  Symphony"  is  really  a  misnomer  to  Schoenberg's  Opus  38.  It  was 
entirely  suitable  to  Opus  9,  the  work  completed  in  July  1906,  less  than  a  month 
before  Schoenberg  began  the  new  one.  And  it  might  have  remained  a  suitable  name 
had  Schoenberg  finished  the  later  piece  as  fast  as  he  finished  the  first  one,  but  as 
things  turned  out,  the  work  is  really  an  orchestral  score,  not  one  for  solo  instru- 
ments. Schoenberg's  original  draft,  far  advanced  already  during  his  August  1906 
vacation  in  Egern-Rottach  on  the  Tegernsee,  called  for  an  orchestra  only  slightly 
larger  than  that  for  Opus  9,  which  had  required  fifteen  solo  instruments.  But  he 
broke  off  the  composition,  and,  as  often  happened  in  such  cases,  he  later  found  it 
difficult  to  take  up  the  thread  of  a  work  once  the  urgency  of  his  first  inspiration  had 
dissipated.  By  1908  he  had  finished  a  fragmentary  copy  of  the  score,  but  he 
reworked  details  in  1911  and  1916.  In  the  latter  year  he  even  considered  turning  it 
into  a  melodrama,  a  musical  background  for  a  spoken  text,  which  he  himself  wrote 
under  the  title  "Turning  point,"  beginning  with  the  words,  "To  tread  this  path 
further  was  not  possible."  But  he  abandoned  this  idea  as  well  and  left  the  work  in 
that  state  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

When  he  finally  came  to  complete  the  Chamber  Symphony,  Schoenberg  had  moved 
to  the  United  States  and  was  living  in  Los  Angeles.  On  25  March  1939  he  received  a 
letter  from  the  conductor  Fritz  Stiedry  in  New  York  telling  of  the  success  Stiedr>' 
had  recently  enjoyed  with  a  series  of  concerts  given  by  his  orchestra,  the  "New 
Friends  of  Music,"  and  asking  for  a  new  piece  running  between  twenty  and  twenty- 
five  minutes.  Though  there  were  various  difficulties  regarding  the  commissioning 
fee,  which  was  discussed  at  some  length,  Stiedry  and  his  backers  in  New  York  were 
excited  about  Schoenberg's  proposal  that  he  complete  the  long-unfinished  Second 
Chamber  Symphony. 

In  mid-May  Schoenberg  wrote  that  he  would  finish  his  teaching  at  UCLA  in  a  week 
and  that  he  would  then  "tinker  with  the  chamber  symphony — for  recreation."  Some 
time  in  July  he  wrote  that  he  had  already  been  working  on  it  for  a  month,  but  he  was 
encountering  the  difficulties  that  normally  appeared  whenever  he  took  up  an  older 
work  that  had  been  left  unfinished  (and  in  this  case,  the  delay  between  conception 
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and  completion  was  a  full  thirty-three  years): 

I  spend  most  of  the  time  trying  to  find  out  "What  was  the  author  getting  at 
here?"  Indeed,  my  style  has  greatly  deepened  meanwhile,  and  I  find  it  hard 
to  reconcile  what  I  then  rightly  wrote,  trusting  my  sense  of  form  and  not 
thinking  too  much,  with  my  current  extensive  demands  in  respect  of  "visi- 
ble" logic.  Today  that  is  one  of  the  major  difficulties,  for  it  also  affects  the 
material. 

At  the  time  of  this  letter,  he  had  already  finished  the  first  movement,  which  was 
largely  unchanged  from  its  original  form  except  that  it  had  a  new  ending  and  had 
been  reorchestrated.  He  noted  that  it  was  easy  to  play,  and  he  promised  to  follow  it 
up  with  an  effective,  lively  Allegro  and  perhaps  a  third  movement,  though  he 
couldn't  tell  for  sure  because  it  was  "too  hot"  to  look  up  old  sketches.  Later  he 
started  the  composition  of  an  Adagio  to  serve  as  a  reflective  epilogue,  but  dropped  it 
finally  and  left  the  piece  as  a  two-movement  work,  achieving  his  slow  ending  by 
bringing  back  the  key  and  character  of  the  first  movement  to  close  the  second. 

The  Opus  9  Chamber  Symphony  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  master- 
pieces of  Schoenberg's  early  phase  of  extended  tonality.  Opus  38  has  always  been  far 
less  familiar — indeed,  virtually  unplayed — by  comparison.  This  is  surprising,  for 
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the  Second  Chamber  Symphony  is  quite  accessible  in  style  and  even  displays  in  its 
fast  movement  a  musical  wit  that  few  listeners  have  been  inclined  to  attribute  to 
Schoenberg.  The  piece  is  the  fascinating  result  of  two  crucial  periods  in  Schoen- 
berg's  artistic  development.  The  first  of  these  was  the  "crisis  of  tonality"  of  his  early 
years,  from  which  he  developed  first  the  music  that  we  identify  as  "atonal"  and  later 
his  system  of  "composition  with  twelve  tones  related  only  to  one  another."  The 
second  came  after  his  arrival  in  America,  where  his  reputation  as  a  fearsome  musical 
ogre  had  preceded  him;  here  he  began  once  again  to  create  music  that  had  some  sort 
of  basis  in  tonality.  As  early  as  1934  he  had  composed  a  tonal  Suite  for  String 
Orchestra  after  discussing  with  Martin  Bernstein,  a  professor  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity, the  need  for  good  music  that  was  not  too  difficult  for  student  orchestras.  He  had 
also  adapted  music  by  such  eighteenth-century  composers  as  Georg  Matthias  Monn 
and  Handel  into  twentieth-century  guise  and  had  scored  the  Brahms  Opus  25  Piano 
Quartet  for  full  orchestra.  But  these  works  he  regarded  as  somehow  not  part  of  his 
serious  output,  and  he  declined  to  give  them  an  opus  number. 

The  Second  Chamber  Symphony,  like  the  First,  is  also  tonal  in  a  very  chromatic 
way.  In  coming  to  grips  with  his  earlier  style  after  so  long  a  time,  Schoenberg  seems 
to  have  decided  for  the  first  time  that  he  could  still  validate  this  tonal  music — and 
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other  original  tonal  pieces  composed  about  the  same  time — with  an  opus  number. 
This  may  be  the  reason  why  he  gave  the  opus  number  38  to  the  chamber  concerto, 
while  Kol  Nidre  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  based  on  a  traditional  Jewish  melody, 
received  the  number  39,  though  it  had  been  composed  a  year  earlier.  (It  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  Schoenberg  gave  the  earlier  number  to  the  orchestral  score  simply  to 
indicate  that  he  had  conceived  it  earlier.)  Not  long  afterward  he  wrote  another  tonal 
work,  the  Variations  on  a  Recitative,  for  solo  organ,  and  numbered  it  Opus  40. 

I  mentioned  at  the  outset  of  these  notes  that  "chamber  symphony"  seems  to  be  an 
unsuitable  term  for  this  work.  As  Schoenberg  finally  released  it  to  the  world,  Opus 
38  is  scored  quite  traditionally  for  a  full  (classical)  orchestra.  Stiedry's  ensemble 
had  twenty-eight  strings,  a  far  cry  from  the  one-on-a-part  intended  for  the  Opus  9 
chamber  symphony.  In  general  the  layout  and  treatment  of  the  instruments  is  more 
traditionally  orchestral  in  the  later  work,  so  it  makes  sense  that  the  relatively  few 
performances  the  work  receives  should  mostly  be  by  full  orchestra. 

Aside  from  the  matter  of  orchestral  dress,  the  work  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  sketched  by  Schoenberg  in  1906.  The  first  movement  remained  virtually 
unchanged  except  for  the  conclusion,  and  the  second  movement  retained  roughly 
half  of  its  material  from  the  early  draft.  The  two  chamber  concertos  were  formally 
related  to  different  pieces  in  Schoenberg's  earlier  instrumental  output.  Opus  9  w^as 
conceived  as  a  large  one-movement  form  comprised  of  sections  that  had  the  char- 
acter of  different  movements  while  also  serving  as  parts  of  the  grand  sonata  form  of 
the  whole;  in  this  respect  it  was  the  climactic  example  of  the  same  treatment 
presented  in  his  earlier  Pelleas  und  Melisande  (Opus  5)  and  First  String  Quartet 
(Opus  7).  The  later  chamber  symphony  was  conceived  in  discrete  movements,  like 
the  Second  String  Quartet  (Opus  10),  begun  in  1907. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  opening  Adagio,  compared  to  the  frenetic 
energy  of  the  works  composed  around  the  time  this  music  was  conceived,  is  its  sense 
of  stability,  of  normality.  The  listener  is  certainly  aided  by  the  fact  that  the  rhythm  is 
a  straightforward  2/4  almost  throughout,  that  it  is  clearly  in  E-flat  minor,  and  that 
the  texture  seems  inspired  by  J.S.  Bach  as  much  as  by  anyone.  Schoenberg  is 
working  out  a  contrapuntal  structure  with  elaborate  motivic  interrelations  based  on 
the  descending  fifth  heard  at  the  outset  in  the  flute  and  the  upward  semitone  that 
follows  it.  In  fact,  it  is  hard  to  avoid  the  sense  that  this  is  precisely  the  kind  of  music 
that  Bach  might  have  written,  had  he  lived  to  1940. 

The  second  movement,  in  G,  though  it  is  still  contrapuntally  conceived,  has  the 
energy  of  an  orchestral  scherzo  in  sonata  form.  The  pulsing  eighths  of  the  6/8  meter 
support  a  lively  dialogue  of  witty  chatter.  Thematic  ideas  from  the  first  movement 
recur  in  the  development  and  come  back  at  the  end  to  take  over  the  musical 
discourse,  rounding  off  the  entire  work  in  E-flat  minor  with  thematic  shapes 
developed  from  the  first  movement,  but  presented  at  a  still  slower  tempo  to  round  off 
the  work  with  this  reflective,  and  reflexive,  epilogue. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Claude  Debussy 

La  Mer,  Three  s^inphonic  sketches 


i 


r^^_^^^^^^^^^^^H  Achille-Claude  Debussy  was  born  at  St. 

jt^K/I^KIII^^f^^^^U  Germain-eyi-Laye  on  22  August  1862  and 

died  in  Paris  on  25  March  1918.  He  began 
work  on  La  Mer  during  the  summer  of 
1903  and  completed  the  score  in  March 
1905,  though  he  contimied  to  make  revi- 
sions for  many  years.  Camille  Chevillard 
conducted  the  Lamoureux  Orchestra  in 
the  first  performance  on  15  October  1905 
in  Paris.  Karl  Muck  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  gave  the  American  pre- 
miere on  1  March  1907.  It  has  also  been 
conducted  at  BSO  concerts  by  Pierre 
Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Dimitri 
Mitropoulos,  Richard  Burgin,  Charles 
Munch,  Ernest  Ansemiet,  Vladimir 
Golschmann,  Jean  Martinon,  Pierre 
Boulez,  Michael  Til  son  Thomas,  Seiji 
Ozawa,  Eugene  Ormayidy,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Sir  Colin  Davis,  and  Joseph  Silverstein.  Both 
Davis  and  Silverstein  led  subscription  performances  during  the  1981-82  season,  the  latter 
also  giving  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance,  in  August  1982.  La  Mer  is  scored  for 
two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bassoons  and  contra- 
ba^soon  (the  latter  in  the  third  movement  only),  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  triangle,  glockenspiel,  bass  drum,  two  harps,  and 
strings.  The  string  section  Debussy  hoped  for  was  an  unusually  large  oyie,  including  sixteen 
cellos. 

Debussy  had  very  little  real  experience  of  the  sea,  and  that  usually  from  the 
vantage  point  of  a  sandy  beach.  Yet  among  the  few  views  of  his  childhood  that  the 
unusually  private  composer  vouchsafed  to  the  world  was  the  occasional  affectionate 
reference  to  summer  vacations  at  Cannes,  where  he  learned  to  love  the  sea.  His 
parents  even  made  plans  that  he  should  become  a  sailor  (a  life  that  could  hardly  have 
suited  him  for  long),  but  they  were  scotched  when  a  certain  Mme.  Maute,  who  was 
giving  the  nine-year-old  boy  piano  lessons,  discovered  his  musical  talent,  and  within 
a  year  he  was  studying  piano  and  theory-  at  the  Paris  Conser\'atoire. 

Still,  when  he  came  to  write  La  Mer  thirty  years  later,  Debussy  commented  that  he 
was  able  to  draw  upon  "innumerable  memories"  and  that  these  were  "worth  more 
than  reality,  which  generally  weighs  down  one's  thoughts  too  heavily."  In  the 
meantime,  Debussy's  memories  were  charged  with  images  drawn  not  from  actual 
experience  on  the  sea  but  from  literature  and  art.  One  hint  of  a  source  for  the  piece 
comes  from  the  title  Debussy  originally  thought  of  giving  the  first  movement:  "Calm 
sea  around  the  Sanguinary-  Islands."  This  was,  in  fact,  the  title  of  a  short  story  by 
Camille  Mauclair  that  had  apparently  been  published  in  1893  ("lies  Sanguinaires" 
is  the  French  name  for  Sardinia  and  Corsica).  It  is  even  conceivable  that  Debussy 
was  thinking  of  writing  a  sea-piece  using  this  title  as  early  as  the  1890s,  though  in 
fact  the  first  clear  reference  to  La  Mer  comes  from  a  letter  of  12  September  1903  to 
Andre  Messager:  "I  am  working  on  three  symphonic  sketches  under  the  title  La  Men 
Mer  belle  aux  lies  Sanguinaires;  Jeux  de  vagues\  and  Le  Vent  fait  danserla  mer.''  Only 
the  second  of  these  titles  ("Play  of  the  waves")  remained  in  the  final  version.  The 
first  came  from  Mauclair's  story,  to  be  changed  in  the  end  to  "From  dawn  to  noon  on 
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the  sea";  the  last  ("The  wind  makes  the  sea  dance")  was  later  turned  into  the  rather 
more  neutral  "Dialo^ie  of  the  wind  and  the  sea." 

But  the  most  direct  inspiration  for  La  Mer  was  probably  from  art.  Debussy  had 
admired  the  sea  paintings  of  Turner,  with  their  misty  impalpability,  which  had  been 
on  display  in  Paris  and  which  he  may  also  have  seen  during  London  visits  in  1902 
and  1903,  shortly  before  he  began  composing  La  Mer.  Still  more  influential  were  the 
Japanese  artists  Hokusai  and  Hiroshige,  whose  work  became  enormously  popular  in 
France  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  When  the  score  of  La  Mer  was 
published,  Debussy  requested  that  the  cover  design  include  a  detail  of  Hokusai's 
most  famous  print,  "The  hollow  of  the  wave  off  Kanagawa,"  the  part  showing  the 
giant  wave  towering  above  and  starting  to  curve  over  in  its  downward  fall,  its 
foaming  billows  frozen  in  a  stylized  pattern  that  almost  resembles  leaves  on  a  tree. 

Debussy  came  to  La  Mer  soon  after  the  great  success  of  his  one  completed  opera 
Pelleas  et  Melisayide,  performed  with  great  success  in  April  1902.  In  the  following 
years,  Debussy  showed  a  new  confidence  in  his  art,  prolifically  turning  out  the 
second  set  of  Fetes  galantes,  the  first  set  of  Images  for  piano,  and  the  brilliant  piano 
solo  L'Isle  joyeuse,  as  well  as  La  Mer.  Moreover  he  may  well  have  expected  La  Mer  to 
be  even  more  successful  with  the  public  than  the  opera  had  been,  if  only  because  the 
music  was  more  assertive  than  that  of  the  opera  (whose  whole  dramatic  point  is 
inactivity,  faithfully  mirrored  in  the  music).  La  Mer,  for  all  of  Debussy's  modesty  in 
calling  it  simply  "three  symphonic  sketches,"  is  nothing  less  than  a  full-fledged 
symphony,  with  interrelationships  between  the  movements  and  an  artful  balance  of 
tension  and  repose,  climax  and  release.  It  has  been  called  the  greatest  symphony 
ever  written  by  a  French  composer. 

But  the  work  at  its  premiere  caused  violent  controversy,  with  assessments  ranging 
from  "the  composer's  finest  work"  to  "lifeless  as  dried  plants  in  a  herbarium."  The 
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rehearsals  had  been  marked  by  overt  objections  from  the  members  of  the  orchestra. 
Debussy  later  told  Stravinsky  that  the  violinists  had  tied  handkerchiefs  to  the  tips  of 
their  bows  in  rehearsal  as  a  sign  of  ridicule  and  protest.  Part  of  the  reason  may  have 
been  non-musical:  Debussy  was,  at  just  that  time,  an  object  of  scandal.  In  the 
autumn  of  1903  he  had  met  Emma  Bardac,  the  wife  of  a  banker  In  June  1904  he  left 
his  wife  and  moved  into  an  apartment  with  Bardac,  where  they  lived  for  the  rest  of 
Debussy's  life.  In  October  his  wife  attempted  suicide,  and  a  number  of  Debussy's 
friends  broke  off  relations  with  him. 

The  mixed  impression  of  the  premiere  was  reversed  when  Debussy  himself  eon- 
ducted  La  Mer  in  Paris  on  19  and  26  January  1908 — even  though  he  had  never  before 
conducted  an  orchestra.  Yet,  as  he  wrote  later,  "One  of  my  main  impressions  is  that  I 
really  reached  the  heart  of  my  own  music."  The  two  performances  were  spec- 
tacularly successful  in  a  way  Debussy  had  not  seen  since  the  premiere  of  Pelleas.  (To 
give  credit  where  credit  is,  at  least  in  part,  due,  the  orchestra  had  been  prepared  by 
Eduard  Colonne  before  the  composer  took  over  for  the  last  rehearsals.) 

By  that  time  Karl  Muck  had  already  led  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the 
American  premiere,  where  the  reactions  also  covered  a  wide  gamut.  Kent  Perkins,  in 
the  Boston  American,  decided  that  "one  can  see  and  hear  the  ocean  better  at  Nahant 
or  Marblehead  Neck."  Louis  C.  Elson,  in  the  Advertiser,  was  sarcastically  negative: 
"Frenchmen  are  notoriously  bad  sailors,  and  a  Gallic  picture  of  the  sea  is  apt  to  run 
more  to  stewards  and  basins  and  lemons  than  to  the  wild  majesty  of  Poseidon. ...  If 
this  be  Music  we  would  much  prefer  to  leave  the  Heavenly  Maid  until  she  has  got 
over  her  Hysterics."  But  Philip  Hale  (who  was  also  the  BSO's  program  annotator), 
though  unable  to  "explain"  the  piece,  found  it  full  of  fascination:  "The  sketches  are 
more  than  a  remarkable  tour  de  force;  they  are  something  more  than  essays  in  a 
strange  language.  The  hearer  must  cast  aside  all  theories  about  how  music  should  be 
written;  he  must  listen  in  good  faith." 


Hokusai's  "The  Hollow  of  the  Wave  off  Kanagawa" 
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Certainly  La  Mer  has  never  been  amenable  to  the  simple  summaries  of  formal 
elements  such  as  "sonata  form"  that  can  at  least  give  direction  to  the  listener's 
perceptions  of,  say,  a  classical  symphony.  The  use  of  orchestral  color  is  more 
immediately  identifiable  than  melodic  shapes,  though  these  play  a  crucial  role  in  the 
work  as  well,  and  the  harmonies  are  sui  generis.  Roy  Howat,  in  a  recent  book-length 
analysis  of  Debussy's  music  (Debussy  in  Proportion;  Cambridge  University  Press, 
available  in  paperback),  concentrates  on  La  Mer  and  demonstrates  the  significance 
to  Debussy  of  the  proportional  relationship  known  as  the  "golden  section"  in  his 
shaping  of  the  piece  and  placement  of  climaxes.  One  may  sense  this  overall  shaping 
even  without  pursuing  Howat's  detailed  exegesis. 

The  first  movement's  title,  "From  Dawn  to  Noon  on  the  Sea,"  is  not  intended  to 
prescribe  a  particular  program  but  merely  to  indicate  a  progression  from  near 
darkness,  in  which  objects  are  indistinct,  to  brightness,  in  which  they  are  clearly 
perceptible.  (Debussy's  friend  Erik  Satie,  always  a  joker,  and  one  who  loved  invent- 
ing elaborate  titles  for  his  own  music,  once  commented  to  Debussy  that  he  "particu- 
larly liked  the  bit  at  a  quarter  to  eleven.")  Debussy's  pictorialism  is  wonderfully 
evocative  in  its  suggestion  of  indistinct  outlines  that  gradually  appear  to  view,  the 
light  evidently  breaking  forth  in  the  undulating  tremolos  of  the  strings  just  at  the 
moment  that  the  principal  key,  D-flat  major,  is  established.  The  horns  resound  with 
melodic  shapes  using  pentatonic  scales  over  a  moving  cello  line  that  is  also  pen- 
tatonic.  Since  this  five-note  scale  is  often  used  by  composers  to  symbolize  the  orient, 
at  least  one  commentator  has  suggested,  possibly  with  tongue  in  cheek,  that 
Debussy  chose  to  open  in  this  way  because,  of  course,  the  sun  rises  in  the  east!  A 
striking  change  comes  with  a  new  theme  in  the  cellos,  which  seem  at  first  to  bring  the 
motion  to  a  halt  and  then  to  proceed  in  wavelike  triplets,  which  build  to  the 
movement's  climax. 

The  second  movement,  "Play  of  the  Waves,"  is  a  lighter  scherzo,  scored  with 
extreme  delicacy.  It  is  a  lighter  interlude  between  the  stormy  and  emphatic  passions 
of  the  first  and  last  movements. 

"Dialogue  of  the  Wind  and  the  Sea"  begins  with  an  evident  pictorial  image:  the 
waves  softly  surging  up  in  the  low  strings,  answered  by  the  winds — the  woodwinds, 
in  fact — blowing  high  up  in  chromatic  shrieks.  The  struggle  of  wind  and  waves  is 
developed  at  length,  turning  to  material  drawn  from  the  opening  movement,  and 
building  to  a  brilliant  sunlit  conclusion. 

— S.L. 
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More  .  .  . 

The  article  on  Robert  Schumann  in  the  New  Grove,  by  Gerald  Abraham,  is  very  fine. 
Hans  Gal's  Schumann  Orchestral  Music  in  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (U.  of  Washington 
paperback)  is  one  of  the  best  volumes  in  that  fine  series;  Robert  Schumann:  the  Man 
and  His  Music,  edited  by  Alan  Walker  (Barnes  &  Noble),  is  a  symposium  with  many 
interesting  things,  among  them  an  enthusiastic  chapter  on  the  orchestral  music  by 
Brian  Schlotel.  The  newest  book  on  Schumann  is  Peter  Ostwald's  Schumann:  The 
Inner  Voices  of  a  Musical  Genius  (Northeastern  University  Press),  a  fascinating 
study  of  the  composer's  medical  and  psychological  life,  based  on  the  incredibly  rich 
lode  of  diaries,  letters,  and  other  personal  documents  from  Schumann,  his  wife,  and 
his  friends.  The  author  is  a  San  Francisco  psychiatrist,  who  seems  to  understand 
more  about  the  composer,  his  many  moods  and  anxieties,  and  his  physical  ailments 
than  the  doctors  who  treated  hirn.  Like  Maynard  Solomon's  Beethoven,  this  book 
treads  carefully  and  respectfully  in  the  dangerous  realm  of  psychohistory;  its 
careful  documentation  and  generally  convincing  arguments  provide  a  much  richer 
understanding  of  this  tormented  genius  than  we  have  had  hitherto. 
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The  Manfred  Overture  generally  appears  on  records  as  a  filler  for  one  of  the 
Schumann  symphonies.  Charles  Munch' s  recording  of  the  Manfred  Overture  and 
First  Symphony  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  still  available  on  Victrola. 
For  a  newer  recording,  I'd  recommend  Rafael  Kubelik's  recording  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  also  coupled  with  the  First  Symphony  (DG).  Daniel  Barenboim's  fine 
performance  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  is  available  either  in  a  set  containing  the 
four  symphonies  plus  the  Konzertstuck  for  four  horns  and  orchestra,  or  on  a  single 
disc  as  one  of  a  varied  collection  of  overtures  (DG).  Other  strong  contenders,  both 
available  on  compact  disc  from  Deutsche  Grammophon,  are  Giuseppe  Sinopoli's 
performance  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  (with  the  Symphony  No.  2),  and  Wilhelm 
Furtwangler's  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (with  Schumann's  Fourth  and  Haydn's 
Symphony  No.  88).  The  fine  performance  by  Arturo  Toscanini  with  the  NBC  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  is  currently  available  only,  unfortunately,  in  fake  stereo  (on  Vic- 
trola, coupled  with  Dvorak's  New  World  Symphony). 

Lynn  Harrell  offers  a  strong  reading  of  the  C4I0  Concerto  (though,  controversially, 
he  has  expanded  Schumann's  cadenza)  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  under  Neville 
Marriner  (London,  coupled  with  Saint-Saens'  Cello  Concerto  No.  1;  available  on 
compact  disc).  The  same  coupling  is  available,  on  LP  only,  from  cellist  Jacqueline 
DuPre  and  the  New  Philharmonia  Orchestra  conducted  by  Daniel  Barenboim  (Angel). 

H.H.  Stuckenschmidt's  Schoenberg  (Schirmer)  is  the  fullest  and  most  up-to-date 
biographical  study,  but  it  says  little  about  the  music;  it  is  also  confusing  in  its 
organization  and  contains  an  unsatisfactory  and  error-ridden  index.  Discussion  of 
Schoenberg  is  often  tendentious  or  highly  technical,  but  Charles  Rosen's  Arnold 
Schoenberg  (Viking  paperback),  a  general  introduction  aimed  at  that  mythological 
creature  the  "intelligent  layman,"  avoids  many  of  the  pitfalls.  The  only  available 
recording  of  the  Chamber  Symphony  No.  2 — but  a  thoroughly  satisfying  one — is  by 
Pierre  Boulez  and  the  Ensemble  InterContemporain  (CBS);  it  is  in  a  three-disc  box 
of  LPs  that  contains  superb  performances  of  both  chamber  symphonies,  as  well  as 
the  one-act  operas  Erwartung  and  Die  gluckliche  Hand,  Schoenberg's  unfinished 
oratorio  Die  Jakobsleiter,  and  the  Opus  22  orchestral  songs. 

The  standard  study  of  Debussy  is  Edward  Lockspeiser's  two-volume  Debussy:  His 
Life  and  Works  (Macmillan).  David  Cox  has  contributed  a  fine  short  study  oi  Debussy 
Orchestral  Music  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides  series  (U.  of  Washington  paperback).  Roy 
Howat's  Debussy  in  Perspective  (Cambridge,  available  in  paperback)  is  an  enlighten- 
ing and  insightful  study  of  the  importance  of  proportion  in  the  shaping  of  Debussy's 
music,  but  it  is  technical  and  closely  argued,  requiring  the  reader  to  have  a  score  at 
hand.  Sir  Colin  Davis's  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  recording  of  La  Mer  and  the 
Nocturnes  has  recently  been  issued  on  a  compact  disc  (Philips).  Another  fine  record- 
ing, as  yet  available  only  on  LP  and  cassette,  is  by  Bernard  Haitink  with  the 
Concertgebouw  Orchestra  (Philips,  coupled  with  the  Marche  ecossaise,  Prelude  to 
"The  After  two  n  of  a  Faun,"  and  the  First  Rhapsody  for  clarinet  and  orchestra). 

— S.L. 
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Pascal  Verrot 


Pascal  Verrot  was  named  one  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  two  new  assistant 
conductors  following  auditions  at  Symphony 
Hall  in  Januarys  1986.  Mr.  Verrot  holds 
degrees  from  both  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris 
and  the  Paris  Conserv^atory.  He  has  con- 
ducted the  Orchestre  Interconserv^atoire  de 
la  Region  Rhone-Alpes  and  the  Orchestre 
"Cannes-Provence  Cote  d'Azur,"  and  he  is 
currently  assistant  conductor  of  the  Lyon 
Conservatory  Orchestra  in  France.  In  1984, 
he  conducted  the  contemporary  music  con- 
certs of  the  Festival  Berlioz  in  Lyon.  A  stu- 
dent of  Pierre  Dervaux  at  the  summer 
musical  academy  in  Nice  in  1979,  and  of  the 
late  Franco  Ferrara  at  the  Accademia  Musi- 
cale  Chigiana  in  Sienna,  Mr  Verrot  won  first 
prize  in  the  conducting  competition  of  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  where  he  was  a  student 
of  Jean-Sebastien  Bereau  for  four  years.  In 
September  1985  he  was  a  prizewinner  at  the 
Min-On  Conducting  Competition  in  Tokyo, 
where  he  first  came  to  the  attention  of  Seiji 
Ozawa,  who  was  one  of  the  judges  at  that 
competition.  In  March  1986,  as  a  result  of 
winning  the  Min-On  Competition,  Mr  Verrot 
toured  Japan,  conducting  five  Japanese 
orchestras.  He  makes  his  first  appearances 
conducting  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
at  these  concerts. 


Beautiful  Books 

and  Classic  Recordings 

Copley  Place  437-0700 


All  our  services  are  free 
—no  strings  attached. 

We  perform  a  veritable  symphony  of 

travel  arrangements... 

at  no  extra 

charge  to  you. 

Travel  Is  our  forte; 

Garber  Is  our  name. 

Give  us  a  call- 

734-2100 

and  we'll  get  in 

tune  with  your 

travel  needs. 

Main  Office: 
1406  Beacon  St. 
Brookline. 
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For 
everyone 

whoever 

wished  they 

could  play 

beautiful 
music. 


W|IB 


FM97 


Boston's  easy  listening 
radio  station. 
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Jules  Eskin 


Born  in  Philadelphia,  BSO  principal  cellist 
Jules  Eskin  came  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1964  after  three  years  as  prin- 
cipal cellist  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra 
under  George  Szell.  His  father,  an  amateur 
cellist,  gave  him  his  first  lessons,  and  at  age 
sixteen  he  joined  the  Dallas  Symphony.  He 
studied  in  Dallas  with  Janos  Starker  and 
later  with  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and  Leonard 
Rose  at  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Phila- 
delphia. A  1954  Naumburg  Foundation 
award-winner,  he  has  participated  in  the 
Marlboro  Music  Festival,  played  with  the 
Casals  Festival  Orchestra  in  Puerto  Rico, 
and  toured  Europe  in  recital.  Mr.  Eskin  is  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players  and  is  on  the  faculties  of  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music.  He  has 
been  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  many  occasions,  and  he  has 
been  heard  in  solo  and  chamber  music 
recital  in  Symphony  Hall,  at  Tanglewood, 
and  throughout  the  Boston  area. 


Investment  Real  Estate  Managennent. 

Brokerage  and  Consulting  Services 

Since  1898 


Donald  L.  Saunders, 
President  &  Chief  Executive  Officer 

SAUNDEFS  &  ASSOCIATES 

20  Park  Plaza  •  Boston  •  MA  •  021 16 
(617)  426 -4000 

Exclusive  Agent  for  the  Statler  Office  Building 


A  Vast  Selection  of 

Arts,  Scholarly  & 
Literary  Titles 

Almost  all  discounted 

20%  all  the  time 

Great  savings  on  classical 
recordings.  Everyday  price  on 
most  CD's  $13.99 

Mail— Phone— Soecial  orders  welcome 

230  Elm  St.  Davis  Sq. 

Somerville  02144 

„    ^     .  N.  on  Mass.  past 

Boston  Book  and  r^     _,         r^         n-     u7 

iueoftiv««r*houM       Porter  Sq.  Right  on 
Day  St.  3  b|pcks  to  Elm. 
Davis  stop  on  Red  Line®  623-7766 
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On  f/?e  inside,  wiiere  it  counts,  we  engineered  tlie  most  sophisticated 

and  powerful  technology  avaiiable  today. 

On  the  outside,  we  designed  a  control  panel  that's  straightforward 

and  easy  to  use. 

That's  it.  Because,  at  NAD,  the  music  is  the  most  important  feature. 

Featured  above  on  the  right  is  the  NAD  7250  PE  AIVI/FM  Stereo  Receiver.  Industrial  design  by  Reinhold  Weiss  Design,  Chicac 


^:.''-i:i 
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NAD 


AN  UNCOMMON  COMPANY. 


NAD(USA)  INC.  •  675  CANTON  STREET  •  NORWOOD,  MA  02062,  U.S.A. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  particularly  the  following 
group  of  corporations  and  professional  organizations  for  their  outstanding  and 
exemplary  response  in  support  of  the  orchestra's  needs  during  the  past  or  current 
fiscal  year. 


1986-87  Business  Honor  RoU  ($  10,000  + ) 

ADD  Inc  Architects 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

Philip  M.  Briggs 

Richard  A.  Smith 

AT&T 

General  Electric  Company/Lynn 

Robert  C.  Babbitt 

Frank  E.  Pickering 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

General  Electric  Plastics  Business  Group 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Glen  H.  Hiner 

American  Express  Company 

The  Gillette  Company 

James  D.  Robinson  III 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

HBM/Creamer,  Inc. 

Ray  Stata 

Edward  Eskandarian 

Bank  of  Boston 

IBM  Corporation 

William  L.  Brown 

Paul  J.  Palmer 

Bank  of  New  England 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Peter  H.  McCormick 

Company 

E.  James  Morton 

BayBanks,  Inc. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Boston  Edison  Company 
Stephen  J.  Sweeney 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Companies 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Boston  Financial  &  Equity  Corporation 
Sonny  Monosson 

McKinsey  &  Company,  Inc. 
Robert  P  O'Block 

The  Boston  Globe/Affiliated  Publications 

Moet-Hennessy  U.S.  Corporation 

William  0.  Taylor 

Ambassador  Evan  G.  Galbraith 

Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers 

Morse  Shoe  Tnc 

Roger  A.  Saunders 

Manuel  Rosenberg 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Company 

Neiman-Marcus 

James  N.  von  Germeten 

WiUiam  D.  Roddy 

Bozell,  Jacobs,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc. 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Thomas  Mahoney 

Gerhard  M.  Freche 

Cahners  Publishing  Company 

The  New  England 

In  memory  of  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Edward  E.Phillips 

Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores,  Inc. 

Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

Philip  M.  Hawley 

James  F  Cleary 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Raytheon  Company 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Country  Curtains 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 

William  F.  Craig 

Daniels  Printing  Company 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 

Lee  S.  Daniels 

William  E.  Cook 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

William  S.  Edgerly 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Teradyne,  Inc. 

J.P  Barge r 

Alexander  V  d'Arbeloff 

E.F  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Fidelity  Investments 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 
An  Wang 

Samuel  W  Bodman 

GTE  Electrical  Products 

Zayre  Corporation 

Dean  T  Langford 

Maurice  Segall 
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JEWELERS 

We  are  specialists  in  custom  design  and 

restoration  work  in  platinum  and  gold* 

All  work  is  done  on  the  premises* 

43  CENTRAL  STREET  ♦  WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS  ♦  237-2730 


^t'Sotofpfi^T^st^ur^viH 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri. -Sat. 
Brunch:  11:00-3:00  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 

behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 

Valet  Parking 


laX'Tree  income  rrom  Nuveen. 
That's  music  to  our  ears" 


For  more  complete  information  on  Nuveen  Tax-Exempt  Unit  Trusts,  including  charges 
and  expenses,  call  your  broker  or  adviser  for  a  prospectus.  Read  it  carefully  before  you 
invest  or  send  money  Or  call  800-221-4276.  (In  New  York  State,  call  212-208-2350.) 


^niUVEEM  T^-Exempt  Unit  Tl:^usts 


John  Nuveen  &  Co.  Incorporated 
Investment  Bankers 


i  1  1 


A  Special  Life-style 

Carleton-Willard  Village  is 
an  exceptional  continuing 
care  retirement  community. 
Gracious  independent  living 
accommodations  and  fully 
licensed,  long-term  health 
care  facilities  exist  in  a 
traditional  New  England 
environment. 

CARLETON-WILLARD  VILLAGE 

100  Old  Billerica  Rd. 
Bedford,  MA  01730 
(617)  275-8700 

Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard 
Homes,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  corporation 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corporations  and 
professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  valuable  support  totaling  $1,000+  during 
the  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which  are  both  capitalized  and  underscored  in  the  Business 

;  Leaders  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll  denoting  support  of  $10,000  +  . 

:  Capitalization  denotes  support  totaling  $5,000-$9,999,  and  an  asterisk  indicates  support 
totaling  $2, 500-$4,999. 

Business  Leaders  {$  1,000 + ) 


Accountants 

^ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  COMPANY 
V'  William  F.  Meagher 

ARTHUR  YOUNG  &  COMPANY 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Charles  E.  DiPesa  &  Company 

William  F.  DiPesa 
ERNST  &WHINNEY 

James  G.  Maguire 

KMG  Main  Hurdman 
William  A.  Larrenaga 

PEAT,  MARWICK, 
MITCHELL  &  COMPANY 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Theodore  S.  Samet  &  Company 

Theodore  S.  Samet 
TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 

James  T.  McBride 

Advertising/Public  Relations 

Arnold  &  Company,  Inc. 
Gerald  Broderick 

BMC  STRATEGIES,  INC. 
Bruce  M.  McCarthy 

BOZELL,  JACOBS,  KENYON  & 
SCKHARDT,  INC. 
Thomas  Mahoney 

Harold  Cabot  &  Company,  Inc. 
James  I.  Summers 

-IBM/CREAMER,  INC. 
Edward  Eskandarian 

Clarke  &  Company,  Inc. 
Terence  M.  Clarke 

'HE  COMMUNIQUE  GROUP,  INC. 
James  H.  Kurland 

*  i\\\,  Holliday,  Connors, 
.'osmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

-lEWSOME  &  COMPANY 
Peter  Farwell 

'oung  &  Rubicam 
Mark  Stroock 

I'ierospace 

'iJorthrop  Corporation 
'Thomas  V.  Jones 


PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Norman  J.  Ryker 

Architecture/Design 

ADD  INC  ARCHITECTS 
Philip  M.  Briggs 

LEA  GROUP 
Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  L.  Brown 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
Peter  H.  McCormick 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 


William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT 

&  TRUST  COMPANY 
James  N.  von  Germeten 

Cambridge  Trust  Company 
Lewis  H.  Clark 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

CITICORP/CITIBANK 
Walter  E.  Mercer 

*  Eastern  Corporate  Federal  Credit 
Union 

Jane  M.  Sansone 

*Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

Mutual  Bank 
Keith  G.  Willoughby 

*  Patriot  Bancorporation 

Thomas  R.  Heaslip 

*Provident  Financial  Services,  Inc. 
Robert  W  Brady 

*Rockland  Trust  Company 
John  F.  Spence,  Jr. 
SHAWMUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  F.  Craig 

STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST 
COMPANY 
William  S.  Edgerly 

UST  CORPORATION 
James  V.  Sidell 

Building/Contracting 

*A.J.  Lane  &  Company,  Inc. 
Andrew  J.  Lane 
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Chain  Construction  Corporation 
Howard  Mintz 

National  Lumber  Company 
Louis  L.  Kaitz 

New  England  Door  Corporation 
Robert  C.  Frank 

*Perini  Corporation 
David  B.  Perini 

*J.F.  White  Contracting 
Thomas  J.  White 

Displa  ys/Flo  we  rs 

*Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 
Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 

*Harbor  Greenery 
Diane  Valle 

Education 

BENTLEY COLLEGE 
Gregory  H.  Adamian 

STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Electrical/ HVAC 

*p.h.  mechanical  corporation 
Paul  A.  Hayes 

R&D  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY,  IN( 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

Electronics 

Alden  Electronics,  Inc. 
John  M.  Alden 

*Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

EPSCO  Inc. 
Wayne  P  Coffin 

The  Mitre  Corporation 
Robert  R.  Everett 

PARLEX  CORPORATION 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 

SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 
William  E.  Cook 

Energy 

CABOT  CORPORATION 
FOUNDATION,  INC. 
Ruth  C.  Seheer 


llar;T,Tr;*ff->: 


OULD  FREDERICK  LAW  OLMSTED 


HAVE  HAD  THE  HERITAGE  IN  MIND 

WHEN  HE  ENVISIONED  THE  PUBLIC  GARDEN? 

THIS  PERFECT  VENUE  HAS  AWAITED  THE 

PERFECT  RESIDENCE  FOR  WELL  OVER  A  CENTURY: 

THE  HERITAGE  ON  THE  GARDEN. 

AN  ORIGINAL  OF  TIMELESS  ELEGANCE. 

FOR  INFORMATION,  CALL  266-2500. 

mm 

THEHERITAGE 

ON  THE  CAKDEN 
RESIDENTIAL  SALES  OFFICE:  17  ARLINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02116. 
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iNKEE  COMPANIES,  INC. 
'aul  J.  Montle 

:  igineering 

':  )ldberg-Zoino  &  Associates,  Inc. 
)onald  T.  Goldberg 

;  one  &  Webster  Engineering 
'  rporation 
rilliam  F.  Allen.  Jr. 

;  4eriainment/ Media 

\  ■  NERAL  CINEMA 
-  )RPORATION 
;  ichard  A.  Smith 

,'  .tional  Amusements,  Inc. 
i  umner  M.  Redstone 

\  lliamS/ Gerard  Productions,  Inc. 
'  William  J.  Walsh 

'  •nance/Venture  Capital 

.  lERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 
..  imes  D.  Robinson  III 

j"  reon  Limited 
1  erbert  Can-er 

:  RRELL,  HEALER  &  COMPANY 
]  ichard  Farrell 

[:  [E  FIRST  BOSTON 
^'  RPORATION 
^  ark  S.  Ferber 

[  iMBRECHT  &  QUIST  VENTURE 

L  RTXERS 

I  Dbert  M.  Morrill 

y  ufman  &  Company 
5  imner  Kaufman 

I  ASSOCIATES 
F  >ter  A.  Brooke 

r  ,cy  Financial,  Inc. 
Mbert  E.Tracy 

'?  d  Service/Industry 

\  ;ton  Showcase  Company 
I  son  Starr 

\  EATIVE  GOURMETS,  LTD. 
5  ephen  E.  Elmont 

I  a  Food  Service  Management,  Inc. 
^  rryVince 

L  ikin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
^  'bert  M.  Rosenberg 

'Keral  Distillers,  Inc. 
^  fred  J.  Balema 

3  eliek  Farms,  Inc. 
f'terM.  Bemon 

>  INSON  O'HARE  COMPANY, 

J  inyO'Hare 

.f  ET-HEXXESSY 
J;'.  CORPORATION 
l^iabassadorEvanG.  Galbraith 


NATIONAL  DISTILLERS  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
John  Hoj-t  Stookey 

0"Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corporation 

Arnold  S.  Wolf 

*Roberts  and  Associates 
Richard  J.  Kunzig 

Ruby  Wines 
Theodore  Rubin 

*Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

The  Taylor  Wine  Company,  Inc. 
Michael  J.  Doyle 

Shaws  Supermarkets,  Inc. 
Stanton  W  Da\ds 

United  Liquors,  Ltd. 
Michael  Tye 

Footwear 

*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  A.  Vaule,  Jr. 

MERCURY  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADING  CORPORATION 
Irving  A.  Wiseman 

MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 
Manuel  Rosenberg 

The  Rockport  Corporation 
Bruce  Katz 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Furnishings/ Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

HITCHCOCK  CHAIR  COMPANY 
Thomas  H.  Glennon 

The  Jofran  Group 
Robert  D.  Roy 

Graphic  Design 

Clark/Linsk\'  Design,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  Linsky 

Fader,  Jones  &  Zarkades  Design 
Associates 
Roger  Jones 

*Gill  Fishman  and  Associates 
Gill  Fishman 

*Weymouth  Design,  Inc. 
Michael  E.  We>Tnouth 

High  Technology 

Allied  Corporation 
Edward  L.  Hennessy,  Jr. 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  IXC. 
Ray  Stata 


*TASC 
Arthur  Gelb 

APOLLO  COMPUTER,  INC. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

*Aritech  Corporation 
James  A.  S\Tik 

AT&T 
Robert  C.  Babbitt 

AUG  AT.  INC. 
Roger  D.  Wellington 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Josh  S.  Weston 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWiL\N  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Le\y 

BOSTON  FINANCIAL  &  EQUITY 
CORPORATION 
Sonny  Monosson 

*Compugraphic  Corporation 
Carl  E.  Dantas 

Computer  Corporation  of  America 
John  Donnelly,  Jr. 

COMPUTER  PARTNERS 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

Costar  Corporation 
Otto  Momingstar 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J. P.  Barger 

*EG&G,  Inc. 

Dean  W  Freed 
*Encore  Computer  Corporation 

Kenneth  G.  Fisher 

*General  Eastern  Instruments 
Corporation 

Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 
GenRad  Foundation 
Linda  B.  Smoker 

HELIX  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 
Frank  Gabron 

THE  HEXLEY  GROUP 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hewlett-Packard  Company 
Alexander  R.  Rankin 

HOXEYW^ELL 
Warren  G.  Sprague 

Hycor,  Inc. 
Joseph  HvTTian 

IBM  CORPORATIOX 
Paul  J.  Palmer 
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Audi 


4V 


TOGEIHER 


ANNIS 

PORSCHE  +  AUDI,  INC. 
New  England's  #1  Volume  Dealer 
-_^  Route  9,  Natick 

I  D       WM^        (617)  237-5759 


Ionics,  Inc. 

•  Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

M/A-COM,  Inc. 

:  Vessarios  G.  Chigas 

Masscomp 

;  Aagust  P.  Klein 

Massachusetts  High  Technology 

iOouncil,  Inc. 

u  Howard  P.  Foley 

VrfATEC  CORPORATION 

f  Ted  Valpey,  Jr. 

iilLLIPORE  CORPORATION 
I  John  A.  Gilmartin 

'he  Norton  Company 
Donald  R.  Melville 

*  )rion  Research  Incorporated 
*  Alexander  Jenkins  III 

^  Polaroid  Corporation 
tl.M.  Booth 

'RIME  COMPUTER,  INC. 
Joe  M.  Henson 

'RINTED  CIRCUIT 
ORPORATION 
Peter  Sarmanian 

tATTHEON  COMPANY 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 

iofTech,  Inc. 
Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

;tellar  computer 

J.  William  Poduska 

'  'ech/Ops,  Inc. 
Mamn  G.  Schorr 

eradyne,  inc. 

Alexander  Y  d'Arbeloff 

hermo  Electron  Corporation 
George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

.ANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 
An  Wang 

RE  Corporation 
John  K.  Grady 


J  otels/Restaurants 

]  OSTON  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
i  TOWERS 
loger  A.  Saunders 

1  le  Hampshire  House 
Thomas  A.  Kershaw 

I  OWARD  JOHNSON  COMPANY 
J-  Michael  Hostage 

■  eridien  Hotel 
Bernard  Lambert 

'  ildred's  Chowder  House 
fames  E.  Mulcahy 

!  HE  RED  LION  INN 


lohn  H.  Fitzpatriek 


*Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL 
Bodo  Lemke 

Insurance 

*A.I.M.  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 
James  A.  Radley 

*Allied  Adjustment  Service 
Charles  A.  Hubbard 

Arkwright  Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

CAMERON  &  COLBY  CO.,  INC. 
Graves  D.  Hewitt 

*Consolidated  Group,  Inc. 
Woolsey  S.  Conover 
FRANK  B.  HALL  &  COMPANY  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Colby  Hewitt,  Jr. 

Robert  D.  Gordon  Adjusters,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Gordon 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

Fred  S.  James  &  Company  of  New 
England,  Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

*  Johnson  &  Higgins 
Robert  A.  Cameron 

Kendall  Insurance,  Inc. 
Kennett  "Skip"  Kendall,  Jr. 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Edward  E.Phillips 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 
John  Herbert  Sullivan 

*Charles  H.  Watkins  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  P.  Nyquist 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely  II 

BEAR  STEARNS  &  COMPANY 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

E.F.  HUTTON  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 

Endowment  Management  &  Research 
Corporation 
Stephen  D.  Cutler 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENTS 
Samuel  W.  Bodman 

*Fidelity  Service  Company 
Robert  W.  Blucke 


Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

HCW,  Inc. 
John  M.  Plukas 

KENSINGTON  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 
Alan  E.  Lewis 

KIDDER,  PEABODY& 
COMPANY,  INC. 
John  G.  Higgins 

*Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 
Robert  L.  Kemp 

MORGAN  STANLEY  &  COMPANY 
Jack  W^adsworth 

Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  & 
Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 

James  F.  Cleary 

*The  Putnam  Management 
Company,  Inc. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

SALOMON  INC. 
Joseph  P.  Lombard 

SMITH  BARNEY,  HARRIS  UPHAM 
&  COMPANY 
Robert  H.  Hotz 

*  State  Street  Development  Company 
John  R.  Gallagher,  III 

TUCKER,  ANTHONY  & 
R.  L.  DAY,  INC. 

Gerald  Segel 

WOODSTOCK  CORPORATION 
Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

*Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Everett  H.  Parker 
Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

*Fish  &  Richardson 
John  N.  W^illiams 

*Gadsby  &  Hannah 
Jeffrey  P.  Somers 

GOLDSTEIN  &  MAN^LLO 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

Hale  &  Dorr 
Paul  Brountas 

*Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky 
and  Popeo,  PC. 
Francis  X.  Meaney 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

PALMER  &  DODGE 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

*Peabody  &  Arnold 
Paul  R.  Devin 
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•Peabody  &  Brown 
Maurice  Zilber 
Sherburne.  Powers  &  Needham 
Daniel  Needham,  Jr. 

Weiss,  Angoff.  Coltin.  Koski  & 
Wolf.  PC. 
Dudley  A.  Weiss 

Management/Financial/Consxdting 
ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT 


ASSOCIATES.  INC. 
Har\ey  Chet  Krentzman 

Harrj' Axelrod  Consultants.  Inc. 
Harr>-  Axelrod 

ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE.  INC. 
John  E  Magee 

*Bain  &  Company 
William  W  Bain,  Jr. 

THE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP 
Arthur  P.  Contas 

Jason  M.  CorteU  &  Associates.  Inc. 
Jason  M.  CorteU 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W  Humphrey 

*General  Electric  Consulting  Services 
Corporation 
James  J.  O'Brien,  Jr. 

KAZ^LIIER  ASSOCL\TES.  INC. 
Richard  W  Kazmaier.  Jr. 

McKINSEY  &  COMPANT:  INC. 
Robert  P  0"Block 

William  M.  Mercer-Meidinger.  Inc. 
Chester  D.  Clark 

Mitchell  &  Company 
Carol  B.  Coles 

*Rath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Arnold  0.  Putnam 

The  Wyatt  Company 
Michael  H.  Da^is 

Man  ufacturer's  Representatives 

Barton  Brass  Associates 
Barton  Brass 

Paul  K.  O'Rourke.  Inc. 
Paul  K.  O'Rourke 


*Barry  Wright  Corporation 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

•C.R.  Bard.  Inc. 

Robert  H.  McCaffrey 

William  Carter  Company 
Manson  H.  Carter 

Checon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conaway.  Jr. 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Company 
Nelson  G.  Gifford 

ERVING  PAPER  MILLS 
Charles  B.  Housen 


Manufacturing/Industry 

Acushnet  Company 
John  T.  Ludes 

Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Ausimont  Compo,  Inc. 
Leonard  Rosenblatt 

*Avondale  Industries.  Inc. 
William  F.  Connell 


*FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

The  Foxboro  Company 
Earie  W  Pitt 


•Soundesign  Corporation 
Robert  H.  Winer 

•Spragrue  Electric  Company 
John  L.  Sprague 

Superior  Pet  Products.  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

•Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

TRINA,  INC. 
Thomas  L.  Easton 

H.K.  Webster  Company.  Inc. 
Dean  K.  Webster 

Webster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 
A.M.  Le\'ine 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer,  Jr. 

Media 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  PLASTICS       AFFILL^TED  PUBLICATION; 


BUSINESS  GROUP 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
LYNN 

Frank  E.  Pickering 

GENERAL  LATEX  &  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
Ralph  W  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY^ 
Colman  M.  Mockler.  Jr. 

GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
Dean  T.  Langford 

*Hanard  Folding  Box  Company,  Inc. 
Melvin  A.  Ross 

The  Horn  Corporation 
Robert  H.  Lang.  Jr. 

The  Kendall  Company 
J  Dale  Sherratt 

The  Kenett  Corporation 
Julius  Kendall 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY 

Philip  F.  Leach 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SER^^CE.  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

plymouth  rubber 
company:  inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Robert  Haig 

RAND-WHITNEY  CORPORATION 

Robert  K.  Kraft 

S.A.Y.  Industries,  Inc. 
Romilly  H.  Humphries 

Scully  Signal  Company 
Robert  Scullv 


William  0.  Taylor 

*The  Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

WBZ-T\'  4 
John  J.  Spinola 

WCRB  CHARLES  BTTEB. 
BROADCASTING.  INC. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WC^'B-r^'  5 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

WNEV-T\^  7 
Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Personnel 

Emerson  Personnel,  Inc. 
Rhoda  Warren 

TAD  Technical  Services  CorpoK 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Printing 

WE.  Andrews  Company 
Martin  E.  Burkhardt 

*Bowne  of  Boston.  Inc. 

Donald  J.  Cannava 
•Bradford  &  Bigelow.  Inc. 

John  D.  Galligan 

CHADIS  PRINTING  CO.,  INC 

John  Chadis 

Customforms,  Inc. 
David  A.  Granoff 

DANIELS  PRINTING  COMP-^ 
Lee  S.  Daniels 

*Espo  Litho  Company 
Da^id  Fromer 

*Grafacon.  Inc. 

H.  Wa>"man  Rogers,  Jr. 
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Hub  Mail 
Wally  Bemheimer 

*Itek  Graphix  Corporation 
Patrick  Forster 

LABEL  ART,  INC. 
J.  William  Flynn 

Massachusetts  Envelope  Company 
Steven  Grossman 

Merchants  Press 
Doug  Clott 

Rand  Typography,  Inc. 
Mildred  Nahabedian 

Sir  Speedy/Congress  Street 
Ray  Cadogan 

Publishing 

Addison  Wesley  Publishing 
Company,  Inc. 
Donald  R.  Hammonds 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
I    In  memory  of  Norman  L.  Cahners 

t  HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

\    Marlowe  G.  Teig 

'»  Tim*  Magazine 
J    Jeanne  Kerr 

C«  Real  Estate/Development 

ii  Amaprop  Developments,  Inc. 
.    Gregory  Rudolph 

\  The  Beacon  Companies 
K   Edwin  N.  Sidman 

•  *Boston  Financial  Technology 

Group,  Inc. 
•'   Fred  N.  Pratt,  Jr. 

'  'Combined  Properties  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

'John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
-  John  M.  Corcoran 

'Corcoran,  Mullins,  Jennison,  Inc. 

Joseph  E.  Corcoran 
The  Flatley  Company 

Thomas  J  Flatley 

Hilon  Development  Corporation 
Haim  S.  Eliachar 

Historic  Mill  Properties,  Inc. 
Bert  Paley 

'■  McGregor  Associates 
Kathleen  McGregor 

Northland  Investment  Corporation 
Robert  A.  Danziger 

Benjamin  Schore  Company 
Benjamin  Schore 

iStanmar,  Inc. 
Stanley  W.  Snider 


Urban  Investment  &  Development 
Corporation 
R.K.  Umscheid 

Retail 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

CARTER  HAWLEY  HALE 
STORES,  INC. 
Philip  M.  Hawley 

Child  World,  Inc. 
Dennis  H.  Barron 

FILENE'S 
Michael  J.  Babcock 

Herman,  Inc. 
Bernard  A.  Herman 

*Hills  Department  Stores 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

The  E.B.  Horn  Company 
Harry  Finn 

*Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Elliot  Stone 

Karten's  Jewelers 
Joel  Karten 

London  Harness  Company 
Murray  J.  Swindell 

NEIMAN-MARCUS 
William  D.  Roddy 

*Purity  Supreme,  Inc. 
Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 

COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

ZAYRE  CORPORATION 

Maurice  Segall 

Science/Medical 

CHARLES  RIVER 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

*Compu-Chem  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Claude  L.  Buller 

DAMON  CORPORATION 
David  I.  Kosowsky 

HEALTH  PROGRAMS 
INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 
Dr.  Donald  B.  Giddon 

*J.  A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster,  Jr. 

Services 

American  Cleaning  Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  A.  Sullivan,  Jr. 

*Asquith  Corporation 
Laurence  L.  Asquith 


*Victor  Grillo  &  Associates 
Victor  N.  Grillo 

Meyers  Parking,  Prudential  Center 
Garage 
Frank  Newcomb 

SofivUare/Information  Services 

CULLINET  SOFTWARE,  INC. 
John  J.  Cullinane 

EPSILON  DATA 
MANAGEMENT,  INC. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 

Interactive  Data  Corporation 
John  Rutherfurd 

International  Data  Group 
Patrick  J.  McGovem 

*Software  International  Corporation 
Frank  Grywalski 

Travel/Transpo  rtation 

Courier  Corporation 
Alden  French,  Jr. 

Federal  Express  Corporation 
Frederick  W.  Smith 

Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 
David  Gans 

HERITAGE  TRAVEL,  INC. 
Donald  R.  Sohn 

*Lily  Truck  Leasing  Corporation 
John  A.  Simourian 

New  England  Lincoln-Mercury 
Dealers  Association 
JP  Lynch 

THE  TRANS-LEASE  GROUP 
John  J.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Travel  Consultants  International 
Phoebe  L.  Giddon 

Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Stephen  J.  Sweeney 

EASTERN  GAS  &  FUEL 
ASSOCIATES 
William  J.  Pruyn 

New  England  Electric  System 
Paul  J.  Sullivan 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
Gerhard  M.  Freche 
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She  Vtoed  To  Rent 
A  Villa  In  Spain. 


Nothing  could  have  been  more 
appealing  to  the  woman  in  this  ad 
than  two  weeks  on  the  Costa  del 
Sol.  Until  she  decided  that  a  down 
payment  on  a  cottage  on  the  Cape 
had  more  long-lived  advantages. 

She  would  earn  a  tax  deduc- 
tion for  both  the  interest  she  paid 
on  her  mortgage  and  the  property 
taxes.  Plus,  she  would  be  building 
equity.  And  she  could  gain  income 
by  renting  the  property  during  the 
time  she  wasn't  there. 

With  the  help  of  her  Shawmut 
banker,  she  was  able  to  structure  a 
mortgage  that  fit  perfectly  into  her 
overall  financial  picture. 


It  s  the  same  kind  of  help  we've 
been  giving  to  all  our  customers  for 
more  than  150  years. 

We  know  what  you're  thinking 
right  now.  A  Shawmut  banker  is 
the  one  to  talk  to  when  it  comes  to 
meeting  vour  financial  objectives. 

So,  stop  into  your  nearest 
Shawmut  office.  Or  if  vou  prefer, 
call  us  at  1-800-SHAWMUT  for 
your  free  Shawmut  Guide  to  Per- 
sonal Finances. 


Shawmut 

LookTo  Us  For  Diiection. 


She  Decided  To  Biy  A 
House  OnlheGttDe 
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Coining  Concerts  .  .  . 


Thursday '10' — 13  November,  8-9:55 
Friday  'A' — 14  November,  2-3:55 
Tuesday  'B'— 18  November,  8-9:55 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

HUMMEL  Introduction,  Theme,  and 

Variations  for  oboe  and 
orchestra 
RALPH  GOMBERG 
CHOPIN  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 

ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG 
BEETHOVEN         Symphony  No.  8 


Wednesday,  12  November  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Saturday  'A' — 15  November,  8-10:05 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

HUMMEL  Introduction,  Theme,  and 

Variations  for  oboe  and 
orchestra 
RALPH  GOMBERG 

BEETHOVEN         Symphony  No.  8 

CHOPIN  Variations  on  La  ci  darem 

la  mano;  Fantasy  on 
Polish  Airs;  Krakowiak, 
for  piano  and  orchestra 
ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG 


(as A  f^M^RO 


Mexican  Cuisine 

".  .  .  the  best  Mexican 
food  this  side  of  Taxco  .  .  . 
the  cuisine  at  Casa  Romero 
is  as  sophisticated  as 
the  decor  ..." 
Gourmet 
Magazine 

Open  Dail^  from  5:00  P.M. 
for  [^our  pre-theatre 
dining  convenience 

Reservations:  536-4341 
30  Gloucester  St. ,  Back  Bay,  Boston 


Thursday  '10'— 20  November,  8-10:15 
Friday  'B'— 21  November,  2-4:15 
Saturday  'A' — 22  November,  8-10:15 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

HAYDN  Symphony  No.  100, 

Military 

MAHLER  Symphony  No.  5 


Friday 'B'— 28  November,  2-3:55 
Saturday  'B'— 29  November,  8-9:55 
Tuesday 'C— 2  December,  8-9:55 

DENNIS  RUSSELL  DAVIES  conducting 


REGER 

THOMSON 

JOHN  CHEEK 
MOZART 


Variations  and  Fugue  on  a 
Theme  by  J.A.  Hiller 

Five  Songs  to  Poems  of 
William  Blake 

SjTnphony  No.  34 


Thursday  'A' — 4  December,  8-9:55 
Friday  'A'— 5  December,  2-3:55 
Saturday  'A'— 6  December,  8-9:55 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
SCHAFER  Ko  Wo  Kiku  {Listen  to  the 

Incense)  (U.S.  premiere) 

VIEL^TEMPS       Violin  Concerto  No.  4 

MALCOLM  LOWE 
MExNDELSSOHN  Symphony  No.  4,  Italian 

Programs  subject  to  change. 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  .  .  . 


FOR  SY^IPHOXY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INF0R:\LA.TI0N,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert 
program  information,  call  "C-0-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SY:MPH0N"Y  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  S^Tiiphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of 
the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  S^^n- 
phony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  S\Tnphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 

ANNEX,  adjacent  to  SvTaphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
S\Tiiphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL 
INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492,  or 
write  the  Function  Manager,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m. 
until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on 
concert  evenings,  it  remains  open  through 
intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past 
starting-time  for  other  events.  In  addition, 
the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when 
there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or  evening. 
Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  SvTuphony 
concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days 
before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has 
begun.  For  outside  events  at  S\Tnphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

THE  SYMPHONY"  SHOP  is  located  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  stairw'ell  near  the 
Cohen  Annex  and  is  open  from  one  hour 
before  each  concert  through  intermission. 
The  shop  carries  all-new  BSO  and  musical- 
motif  merchandise  and  gift  items  such  as 
calendars,  appointment  books,  drinking 
glasses,  holiday  ornaments,  children's 
books,  and  BSO  and  Pops  recordings.  All 
proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  For  merchandise  information, 
please  call  267-2692. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you 
are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Sinnphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may 


make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  call- 
ing the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring 
needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to 
attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number 
of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon  and  Saturday-evening  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  (subscription  concerts 
only).  The  continued  low  price  of  the  Satur- 
day tickets  is  assured  through  the  gener- 
osity of  two  anon\Tnous  donors.  The  Rush 
Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.50  each,  one  to  a 
customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall  West 
Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in 
the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to 
do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order  not 
to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any 
part  of  the  S\Tnphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in 
the  surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted 
only  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch 
rooms,  and  in  the  main  lobby  on  Massachu- 
setts Avenue. 


W^  lg7ig--ilL-l^^-^ 


WITH 

Our  performance  will 
please  you. 


FORUM  Assor:iATF  s  in^ 

REAL  ESTATE  OF  DISTINCTION  IN 
BROOKLINE  AND  NEWTON 

(617)232/0323 
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CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP- 
MENT may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men 
and  women  are  available  in  the  Cohen 
Annex  near  the  Symphony  Hall  West 
Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue.  On-call 
physicians  attending  concerts  should  leave 
their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the 
switchboard  near  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony 
Hall  is  available  at  the  West  Entrance  to 
the  Cohen  Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the 
orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage 
end  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first- 
balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  out- 
side the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms. 
The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal 
apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There 
are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony 
level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before 
each  performance.  For  the  Friday-after- 
noon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  12:15, 
with  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS: 

Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 


tra are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as 
well  as  internationally,  through  the  Boston 
Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  In  addi- 
tion, Friday-afternoon  concerts  are  broad- 
cast live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7); 
Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast 
live  by  both  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5).  Live  broadcasts  may  also  be 
heard  on  several  other  public  radio  stations 
throughout  New  England  and  New  York.  If 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard 
regularly  in  your  home  area  and  you  would 
like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Produc- 
tions at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad 
to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on 
the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual 
donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  news- 
letter, as  well  as  prionty  ticket  information 
and  other  benefits  depending  on  their  level 
of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the 
Development  Office  at  Symphony  Hall 
weekdays  between  9  and  5.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed 
your  address,  please  send  your  new  address 
with  your  newsletter  label  to  the  Develop- 
ment Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of 
address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Busi- 
ness &  Professional  Leadership  program 
makes  it  possible  for  businesses  to  partici- 
pate in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  through  a  variety  of  original  and 
exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presi- 
dents at  Pops,"  "A  Company  Christmas  at 
Pops,"  and  special-event  under\\'^riting. 
Benefits  include  corporate  recognition  in 
the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the 
Higginson  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  service.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  BSO  Corporate 
Development  Office  at  (617)  266-1492. 
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"Flip 
a  switch 

and  you  expect  electricity 
to  be  there.lhafe  how 
a  banker  should  be'.' 


Gerald  E.  Anderson,  President  and  CEO. 
Commomvealth  Energy^  System 


In  12  years,  Gerry  Anderson  has  helped 
COM/Energy  face  everything  from  the  oil 
crisis  to  the  issues  of  nuclear  power  Today, 
he  jokes  that,  while  his  hair  is  turning  white, 
he  still  enjoys  going  to  work  in  the  morning. 

COM/Energ}^  and  its  affiliate  compa- 
nies provide  electricity  and  natural 
gas  to  more  than  half  a  million  customers  in 
76  Massachusetts  communities. 

However,  the  company's  credo  is  to 
answer  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the 
public  at  every  level,  from  consumers, 
shareholders,  and  politicians  to  regulator}^ 
agencies,  and  COM/Energ^^  employees. 
Responding  to  groups  this  diverse  requires 
commitment,  patience,  skill,  and  a  ver\' 
resourceful  bank. 

Bay  Banks. 

COM/Energy  was  looking  for  a  remit- 
tance processing  system  that  would 
improve  sendee,  provide  better  control  and 
documentation,  and  reduce  costs.  After 


analyzing  the  payment  patterns  of  COM/ 
Energy's  customers,  BayBanks  designed  a 
lockbox  depositor^'  account  that  enhances 
the  company's  own  high-speed  coding, 
opening,  and  scanning  equipment. 

^^With  $1,500,000  in  pa^onents 
a  day,  our  customized 
lockbox  deposit  account  is 
critical  to  reducing  both 
float  and  error.  ^^ 

COM/Energy  also  depends  on 
BayBanks  for  disbursement  and  payroll 
ser\ices,  as  well  as  various  lines  of  credit. 
All  coordinated  by  one  Corporate  Banking 
Officer,  backed  by  a  team  of  experts. 

The  challenge  created  by  the  industr}^ 
trend  toward  less  regulation  has  required 
an  in-depth  planning  effort  by  COM/ 
Energy's  top  management.  The  creative 
strategies  generated  by  this  effort,  together 
with  sales  gro\\th  and  strict  cost  control, 
have  enabled  COM/Energ^^'s  gas  and  elec- 
tric subsidiaries  to  file  for  only  one  rate 
change  since  1982  —  a  reduction. 

^^  As  we  enter  the  new  era  of 
deregulation,  we  need  a 
bank  that  isn  t  regulated 
in  its  thinking.  ^^ 

COM/Energv'  appreciates  the  same 
kind  of  creative  thinking  at  BayBanks.  A 
$6  billion  corporate  banking  network, 
BayBanks  is  committed  to  providing  the 
most  innovative,  involved,  and  comprehen- 
sive senice  in  New  England. 

You  know  us  as  the  leader  in  personal 
banking  ser\dce.  You'll  find  BayBanks  is  a 
leader  in  banking  senice  for  business  as 
well.  Ask  Gerr}'  Anderson.  Or  any  of  our 
many  other  corporate  customers. 


BayBanks' 

Corporate  Banking  Network' 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot, 

Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87 

SUPPER  CONCERT  III 

Tuesday,  4  November  at  6 
Tuesday,  11  November  at  6 

LUCIA  LIN,  violin 
ROBERTO  DIAZ,  viola 
JONATHAN  MILLER,  cello 
DAVID  DEVEAU,  piano 


^^ 


SCHUMANN 


Quartet  in  E-flat  for  piano  and  strings.  Opus  47 

Sostenuto  assai — ^Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
Scherzo.  Molto  vivace;  Trio  I;  Trio  II 
Andante  cantabile 
Finale.  Vivace 


FAURE 


Quartet  No.  1  in  C  minor  for  piano  and  strings, 
Opus  15 

Allegro  molto  moderato 
Scherzo.  Allegro  vivo 
Adagio 
Allegro  molto 


Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 


Tuesday  B/C 


Robert  Schumann 

Quartet  in  E-flat  for  piano  and  strings,  Opus  47 


Schumann's  piano  quartet  was  the  product  of  his  "chamber  music  year"  of  1842, 
which  followed  the  "song  year"  1840  and  the  "symphony  year"  1841.  During  the 
course  of  1842,  Schumann  produced  his  set  of  three  Opus  41  string  quartets,  the 
Opus  44  piano  quintet,  and  the  present  piano  quartet.  The  quintet  has  always  been 
the  most  popular  of  this  group  of  pieces,  and  it  is  surely  one  of  Schumann's  most 
splendid  creations,  but  the  quartet,  a  smaller  lyrical  pendant  in  the  same  key,  is  full 
of  felicitous  Schumannesque  touches. 

The  slow  introduction  to  the  first  movement  prefigures  the  main  motive  of  the 
Allegro  that  follows.  At  the  end  of  the  exposition,  Schumann  brings  back  the  slow 
introduction,  as  if  he  is  going  to  repeat  it  along  with  the  entire  exposition,  but  at  the 
next-to-last  note  it  suddenly  veers  off  into  the  development,  which  builds  steadily  to 
a  furious  fortissimo  return  to  the  tonic  and  the  opening  of  the  recapitulation. 

The  scherzo  is  a  headlong  rush  of  eighth-notes  twice  interrupted  for  more  lyrical 
Trios;  the  second  of  these  features  one  of  Schumann's  favorite  rhythmic  tricks — a 
passage  so  syncopated  that  upbeats  sound  like  downbeats.  The  richly  lyrical  slow 
movement  features  a  long-breathed  melody  offered  to  each  of  the  strings  in  turn 
while  the  piano  decorates  and  supports.  As  the  viola  takes  up  the  song,  following  a 
dark  middle  section,  the  cellist  must  tune  his  bottom  C-string  down  to  B-flat  to 
produce  a  wonderfully  deep  pedal  point  in  two  octaves  against  the  closing  phrases  of 
the  rest  of  the  ensemble.  The  energetic  finale  begins  with  a  fugato  based  on  a 
familiar-sounding  theme;  was  Schumann  thinking  of  the  Jupiter  Symphony?  His 
interest  in  contrapuntal  work  is  clearly  evident  in  both  of  the  E-flat  chamber  works 
with  piano  composed  at  this  time,  and  actual  fugues  or  fugatos  are  a  central  part  of 
the  finale  in  each  case. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Gabriel  Faure 

Quartet  No.  1  in  C  minor  for  piano  and  strings,  Opus  15 

Faure,  born  12  May  1845  in  Pamiers  in  the  south  of  France  (about  halfway  between 
Toulouse  and  Andorra),  received  an  uncommonly  broad  musical  education  at  the 
Ecole  de  Musique  Religieuse  et  Classique  in  Paris,  getting  not  only  a  thorough 
grounding  in  Renaissance  and  Baroque  music,  both  ignored  at  the  more  conven- 
tional Conservatoire,  but  also  in  contemporary  developments  including  the  works  of 
Liszt  and  Wagner.  That  latter  touch  of  enlightenment  came  about  thanks  to  Saint- 
Saens,  who,  at  twenty-six,  became  director  of  the  school.  At  fifteen,  Faure  attained 
some  modest  celebrity  with  his  song  "Le  Papillon  et  la  fleur'''  and  indeed  by  1879,  the 
year  of  this  quartet,  he  was  still  known  primarily  as  a  composer  of  songs.  For  many 
years  he  made  his  living  as  an  organist,  and  he  became  a  distinguished  teacher  of 
composition,  numbering  among  his  pupils  Ravel,  Enesco,  and  Nadia  Boulanger  (who 
was  to  become,  with  Arnold  Schoenberg,  the  most  illustrious  teacher  of  her  genera- 
tion). He  lived  until  1924,  composing  masterfully  and  originally  to  the  end.  His 
reputation  is  that  of  a  composer  of  elegant,  understated  music.  The  C  minor  piano 
quartet  is  of  characteristic  finesse  and  charm,  and  it  certainly  hasn't  the  weight  of 


sound  of  the  more  or  less  contemporary  pieces  for  the  same  combination  by  Brahms. 
Still,  it  is  robust,  full  of  energy  and  brio,  superbly  laid  out  for  the  instruments,  with 
the  melodies  in  its  Adagio  among  the  most  glowingly  passionate  of  Romantic 
inspirations. 

— Michael  Steinberg 


Lucia  Lin 


Violinist  Lucia  Lin  made  her  debut  as  solo- 
ist with  the  Chicago  Symphony  when  she 
was  eleven  years  old.  A  native  of  Cham- 
paign, Illinois,  she  began  studying  violin  at 
four  with  Paul  Rolland.  She  earned  her 
bachelor's  degree  from  the  University  of 
Illinois,  where  she  studied  with  Sergiu 
Luca,  continuing  her  studies  with  him  at 
Rice  University  in  Houston,  and  earning 
her  master  of  music  degree  in  1985.  While 
in  Houston,  Ms.  Lin  was  a  member  of  the 
Texas  Chamber  Orchestra.  She  has  been 
the  recipient  of  many  awards  and  prizes, 
including  first  prizes  in  the  Music  Teachers 
National  Association  Competition  in  1976, 
the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs 


Competition  in  1979,  and  the  Music  Guild 
of  Florida  Young  Artists  Competition  in 
1984.  In  1985,  she  won  first  prize  in  the 
Oklahoma  City  Young  Artist  Competition, 
the  Midland-Odessa  National  Young  Artist 
Competition,  and  the  Corpus  Christi 
National  Young  Artist  Competition. 
Ms.  Lin  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the 
St.  Louis  Symphony,  Oklahoma  Symphony, 
Midland-Odessa  Symphony,  Corpus  Christi 
Symphony,  Galveston  Symphony,  North- 
west Symphony,  and  the  Festivalorchester 
in  Graz,  Austria.  Ms.  Lin  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1985-86  season. 


Roberto  Diaz 


Violist  Roberto  Diaz  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  during  the  1985-86 
season.  His  teacher  at  the  Chilean  Conser- 
vatory of  Music  in  Santiago  and  then  at  the 
Georgia  Academy  of  Music  in  Atlanta  was 
Manuel  Diaz;  he  then  studied  with  Burton 
Fine  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  and  with  Joseph  de  Pasquale  at  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia. 
In  1980,  when  he  was  a  Fellow  at  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center,  Mr.  Diaz  won 
the  Gustav  Golden  Award;  from  1980-82  he 
was  a  member  of  the  NEC  Scholarship 
String  Quartet,  and  in  1983  he  was  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival. 
His  chamber  music  coaches  have  included 


Lawrence  Lesser  and  Eric  Rosenblith  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Eugene  Lehner,  Louis  Krasner,  Joseph 
Silverstein,  and  Gunther  Schuller  at 
Tanglewood,  and  Felix  Galimir  and  Mischa 
Schneider  at  the  Curtis  Institute.  Formerly 
assistant  principal  viola  of  the  Minnesota 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Diaz  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra,  the 
Boston  Ballet  Orchestra,  and  the  Handel  & 
Haydn  Society  Orchestra.  He  has  been  sol- 
oist with  the  Savannah  Symphony  and  the 
Atlanta  Chamber  Orchestra,  and  he  has   . 
appeared  in  recital  in  Georgia  and 
Massachusetts. 


Jonathan  Miller 


A  two-week  Pablo  Casals  master  class  in 
the  spring  of  1961  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  led  Jonathan  Miller 
to  abandon  his  study  of  literature  there  and 
to  devote  himself  to  the  cello.  In  the  years 
following,  he  studied  with  and  played  for 
such  masters  of  the  instrument  as  Pierre 
Fournier,  Raya  Garbousova,  his  principal 
teacher  Bernard  Greenhouse,  Gregor 
Piatigorsky,  Leonard  Rose,  Mstislav  Ros- 
tropovich,  and  Harvey  Shapiro,  on  schol- 
arships and  fellowships  which  took  him  to 
UCLA,  Tanglewood,  the  Hartt  School,  and 
Juilliard.  He  also  studied  chamber  music 
with  such  teachers  as  Claus  Adam,  Lillian 
Fuchs,  Felix  Galimir,  William  KroU, 


William  Primrose,  Joseph  Silverstein,  and 
David  Soyer.  Before  joining  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1971,  Mr.  Miller 
held  appointments  as  principal  cellist  with 
the  San  Diego,  Hartford,  and  Juilliard 
orchestra.  He  is  a  winner  of  the  Jeunesses 
Musicales  auditions,  he  has  twice  toured 
the  country  as  a  member  of  the  New  York 
String  Sextet,  he  has  performed  widely  as 
soloist  in  recital,  he  has  appeared  with  the 
Fine  Arts  Quartet,  and  he  is  founder  and 
cellist  of  the  Boston  Artists  Ensemble.  Mr. 
Miller  owns  two  cellos,  a  Carlo  Antonio 
Testore  dating  from  1742  and  a  Matteo 
Goffriller  instrument  dating  from  1728. 


David  Deveau 


A  first-prize  winner  in  such  competitions  as 
the  Concert  Artist  Guild  Competition  and 
the  Juilliard  Piano  Competition,  pianist 
David  Deveau  was  chosen  from  more  than 
200  young  artists  in  the  1981  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  Auditions  to 
receive  a  Solo  Recitalist  Grant,  which  spon- 
sored his  critically  acclaimed  New  York  de- 
but at  Alice  Tully  Hall  in  September  1982. 
Born  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Deveau  studied  with  Veronica  Jochum  and 
Russell  Sherman  at  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music  and  with  Beveridge 
Webster  at  the  Juilliard  School.  He  has  also 
studied  in  France  at  L'Academie  Interna- 
tionale de  Musique:  Maurice  Ravel,  where 
he  performed  in  the  master  classes  of  Mme. 
Gaby  Casadesus  and  Philippe  Entremont. 
In  addition  to  his  frequent  recitals,  Mr. 
Deveau  has  appeared  on  nearly  a  hundred 
occasions  as  guest  soloist  with  major  and 
metropolitan  orchestras,  among  them  the 


St.  Louis  Symphony,  the  Houston  Sym- 
phony, the  Pro  Arte  Chamber  Orchestra  of 
Boston,  the  Juilliard  and  New  England 
Conservatory  orchestras,  and  the  Boston 
Pops.  Last  month  he  made  his  debut  with 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  An  active 
chamber  musician,  Mr.  Deveau  is  founder 
and  director  of  the  Boston-based  piano 
quartet,  the  Beacon  Chamber  Soloists, 
which  toured  Canada  in  1985.  Recent  cham- 
ber appearances  have  included  the  Vemeer 
String  Quartet  and  the  Boston  Artists  En- 
semble; this  past  summer  he  was  resident 
pianist  of  the  Marblehead  Summer  Music 
Festival,  and  he  appeared  at  the  Seattle 
Chamber  Music  Festival  in  July,  Mr. 
Deveau  has  taught  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  Preparatory  School  and  is 
currently  an  affiliated  instructor  at  MIT.  In 
1983  he  became  artistic  director  of  the  New 
School  of  Music  in  Cambridge. 
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Boston's  classic  4-star  restaurant  at  the 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  267-5300. 
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Elegant  suppers  5:30-12:00,  Mon.-Thurs.; 

5:30-8:00,  Fri.  and  Sat. 

Dave  McKenna,  resident  pianist .  At  the 

Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  26"'-5300. 


SUBSCRIBE  NOW  TO  THE  1986-87  SEASON! 


BOSTON 
SYMFHONY 


Chombeif 


AT  JORDAN 


...THE  HIGHEST  INTERNATIONAL  LEVEL  OF 
CHAMBER  MUSIC  PLAYING... 


1J 
—THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 


THREE  SUNDAY  AFTERNOONS  AT  3PM 

GILBERT  KALISH,  pianist 


SUNDAY 

NOVEMBER  23 

1986 


Beethoven  Trio  in  C  minor  for  violin,  viola,  and  cello, 

Op.  9,  No.  3 
Poulenc  Sextet  for  piano  and  winds 
Brahms  Piano  Quartet  in  C  minor,  Op.  60 


SUNDAY 

FEBRUARYS 

1987 


with  SANFORD  SYLVAN,  baritone 

Beethoven  Trio  in  B-flat  for  clarinet,  cello,  and  piano,  Op.  11 
Poulenc  'Le  Bal  masque,'  Cantata  for  voice  and  eight 

instruments 
Perle  Serenade  No.  3,  for  piano  and  ten  instruments 
Mozart  Quintet  in  E-flat  for  horn  and  strings,  K.407 


SUNDAY 

APRIL  5 

1987 


Hindemith  'Kleine  Kammermusik,'  for  woodwind  quintet. 

Op.  24,  No.  2 
Ravel  Trio  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello 
Knussen  'Ophelia  Dances,'  for  chamber  ensemble 
Spohr  Nonet  in  F  for  strings  and  winds.  Op.  31 


SUBSCRIBER  FORM:  Good  seats  are  available  for  the  1986-87  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  three- 
concert  series.  To  become  a  subscriber  indicate  your  choice  of  location  (orchestra  or  balcony)  and  price,  and 
return  this  form  with  payment  to  the  Boston  Symphony  to:  New  Subscriber,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICES:  $35.00,  $27.00,  $20.00.  For  further  information,  call  (617)  2*66-7575. 


n  Enclosed  is  a  check 
made  payable  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

n  Please  charge  to: 

DVISA 

D  MasterCard 

D  American  Express 


Card  #. 


Exp.  date. 


Signature. 


(as  it  appears  on  card) 


LOCATION 


PRICE 


NO.  OF  TICKETS 


TOTALS 


Name. 


Address. 
City 


State. 


.Zip  Code. 


Day  Phone. 


Evening  Phone. 


Orders  will  be  filled  by  date  of  arrival.  Tickets  will  be  mailed  approxi 
mately  two  weeks  before  the  opening  concert  of  your  senes. 


BSO 


BSO  Associate  Concertmaster 
In  Boston  Recital  Debut 
To  Benefit  Project  STEP 

s Newly  appointed  BSO  associate  concert- 
master  Tamara  Smimova-Sajfar  makes  her 
Boston  recital  debut  with  pianist  Tatiana 
Yampolsky  for  the  benefit  of  Project  STEP 
(String  Training  and  Educational  Program) 
on  Sunday  evening,  16  November  at  7  p.m. 
at  Jordan  Hall.  The  program  includes  the 
Brahms  Violin  Sonata  in  A,  the  Prokofiev 
Sonata  in  F  minor,  Chausson's  Poeme,  and 
Ravel's  Tzigane.  Tickets  are  $50  (patrons), 
$20  (sponsors),  $10  (general  admission  con- 
tributors), and  $5  (students),  and  are  avail- 
able at  the  Jordan  Hall  box  office,  536-2412. 

fVew  Friday-Evening  Series 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to 
Dffer  for  the  first  time  a  series  of  three  con- 
3erts  on  Friday  evenings  at  8  p.m.,  beginning 

12  December,  when  Seiji  Ozawa  conducts 
Mahler's  Resurrection  Symphony  with  soloists 
Edith  Wiens  and  Maureen  Forrester  and  the 
Fanglewood  Festival  Chorus.  Klaus  Tenn- 
5tedt  conducts  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Sym- 
Dhony  and  Dvorak's  New  World  Symphony  on 
16  January,  and  the  series  concludes  on  13 
March  with  Simon  Rattle  conducting  music  of 
Schoenberg,  Sibelius,  and  Stravinsky  with 
aolin  soloist  Kyung  Wha-Chung.  For  further 
nformation  on  this  series  and  the  option  of 
Drepaid  parking,  please  call  the  BSO  Sub- 

.;cription  Office  at  266-7575. 

Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
Open  1986-87  Season 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  with 
)ianist  Gilbert  Kalish,  open  their  1986-87 
;ubscription  season  at  Jordan  Hall  on  Sunday, 

13  November  at  3  p.m.  The  program  includes 
Beethoven's  Trio  in  C  minor  for  violin,  viola, 
tnd  cello.  Op.  9,  No.  3,  Poulenc's  Sextet  for 
)iano  and  winds,  and  Brahms's  Piano  Quartet 
n  C  minor.  Op.  60.  The  three-concert  series 
ontinues  with  performances  on  8  February 
ind  5  April.  For  information  on  ticket  avail- 
.bility,  please  call  the  Subscription  Office  at 
166-7575. 


Barenboim  to  Join  Ozawa  for 
Pension  Fund  Concert 

Internationally  acclaimed  pianist  Daniel 
Barenboim  will  perform  not  just  one,  but  both 
Brahms  piano  concertos  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  this  year's 
Pension  Fund  concert,  Tuesday,  9  December 
at  8  p.m.  at  Symphony  Hall.  Subscribers 
should  already  have  received  priority  ticket 
information  in  the  mail.  Proceeds  from  this 
non-subscription  concert  will  benefit  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  pension  fund. 
For  further  ticket  information,  please  call 
Symphony  Hall,  (617)  266-1492. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

BSO  principal  harp  Ann  Hobson  Pilot 
appears  in  recital  at  the  Isabella  Stewart 
Gardner  Museum,  280  the  Fenway,  on  Sun- 
day, 16  November  at  3  p.m.  A  $2  donation  is 
requested;  for  further  information,  call 
566-1401. 

Max  Hobart  leads  the  Civic  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  Boston  in  Weber's  Jubel  Over- 
ture, the  Villa-Lobos  Fantasia  for  soprano 
saxophone  and  Debussy's  Rapsodie  for  alto 
saxophone,  both  featuring  soloist  Ken  Rad- 
nofsky,  and  Beethoven's  Eroica  Symphony  on 
Sunday,  16  November  at  3  p.m.  at  Jordan 
Hall.  Single  tickets  are  $10  and  $7,  with  a 
discount  for  students  and  senior  citizens. 
Subscriptions  are  still  available  for  the 
orchestra's  current  season;  call  437-0231  for 
further  information. 

The  Cambridge  String  Quartet — ^violinists 
Nancy  Bracken  and  Ronan  Lefkowitz,  violist 
Mark  Ludwig,  and  cellist  Robert  Ripley — 
perform  music  of  Schubert,  Beethoven,  and 
Schumann  on  Sunday,  16  November  at  7:30 
p.m.  at  St.  Michael's  Church,  26  Pleasant 
Street,  Marblehead.  Tickets  are  $8;  call  631- 
0657  for  reservations  or  further  information. 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson  conducts  the  Boston 
Classical  Orchestra  on  Wednesday,  19  Novem- 
ber and  Friday,  21  November  at  8  p.m.  in 
Faneuil  Hall.  The  program  includes  the  over- 
ture to  Mozart's  The  Impresario,  trumpet  sol- 
oist Armando  Ghitalla  in  concertos  by 
Hummel  and  Ponchielli,  and  Haydn's  London 
Symphony,  No.  104.  Single  tickets  are  $12  and 
$18;  $8  for  students  and  senior  citizens.  For 
further  information,  call  426-2387. 

BSO  Assistant  Conductor  Pascal  Verrot 
conducts  the  New  England  Conservatory 
Repertory  Orchestra  on  Thursday,  20  Novem- 
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ber  at  8  p.m.  at  Jordan  Hall.  The  program 
includes  Faure's  Pelleas  et  Melisande  Suite, 
excerpts  from  Falla's  Three-Cornered  Hat,  and 
Mendelssohn's  Svniphony  No.  3,  Scottish.  Ad- 
mission is  free. 

The  John  Oliver  Chorale  begins  its  tenth- 
anniversar\'  season  with  a  performance  of 
the  Brahms  GertJian  Requiem  on  Saturday, 
22  November  at  8  p.m.  at  Jordan  Hall.  The 
featured  soloists  are  JajTie  West,  soprano,  and 
James  Maddalena,  baritone.  Single  tickets  are 
$8,  $10,  and  $12.  For  subscription  informa- 
tion, call  924-3336. 

The  contemporar\'  music  ensemble  Collage, 
founded  by  BSO  percussionist  Frank  Epstein, 
gives  its  first  concert  of  the  season  on  Monday. 
24  November  at  8  p.m.  at  the  Long\'  School  of 
Music  in  Cambridge.  Guest  conductor  David 
Hoose  conducts  Boston  premieres  by  John 
Anthony  Lennon,  Todd  Brief,  and  Nicholas 
Thome,  on  a  program  also  including  music  of 
Se\Tnour  Shifrin  and  Mario  Da\'idovsk>'. 
Soprano  Janice  Felty  is  guest  soloist.  Tickets 
are  $8  general  admission,  $5  for  students  and 
senior  citizens.  For  further  information,  call 
437-0231. 

The  Melisande  Trio — ^violist  Burton  Fine, 
flutist  Fenwick  Smith,  and  Susan  Miron, 
hari>— perform  music  of  C.P.E.  Bach,  Jolivet, 
Persichetti,  Debussy,  and  Saint-Saens  on  Sun- 
day, 30  November  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  First 


Baptist  Church,  Great  Plain  Avenue. 
Needham.  Tickets  are  $5  ($3  for  students). 
For  more  information,  call  444-6080. 

Ronald  Feldman  conducts  the  Mystic  Valley 
Orchestra  in  a  "Family  Holiday  Concert"  on 
Sunday,  7  December  at  5  p.m.  in  Dwight  Hall 
at  Framingham  State  College.  The  program 
includes  four  dances  from  Copland's  Rodec. 
excerpts  from  Tchaikovsk>''s  Nutcracker,  and 
the  winner  of  the  orchestra's  Youth  Concerto 
Competition.  Tickets  are  $6  ($4  students, 
seniors,  and  special  needs).  For  further  infor- 
mation, call  491-4663. 

BSO  horn  players  Daniel  Katzen  and 
Jonathan  Menkis  can  be  heard  placing  Alpine 
horns  as  part  of  a  concert  called  "Cross  Cur- 
rents: The  Classical  and  Folk  Traditions 
Meet,"  presented  by  the  Folk  Arts  Center  of 
New  England,  Sunday,  14  December  at  2  p.m. 
at  Sanders  Theatre  in  Cambridge.  Tickets  are 
$13.50  and  $9.50  at  the  door  ($12.50  and 
$8.50  in  advance).  Call  491-6084. 


With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for 
their  continued  support  of  the  Boston  S\Tn- 
phony  Orchestra. 
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Seiji  Ozawa 


Seiji  Ozawa  became  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall  of 
1973.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as  music 
director,  he  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  to 
hold  that  position  since  the  orchestra's  found- 
ing in  1881.  Bom  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China, 
to  Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child,  later 
graduating  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the 
International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors held  in  Besangon,  France,  and  was 
invited  to  Tanglewood  by  Charles  Munch, 
then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  a  judge  at  the  competition.  In  1960  he 
won  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest 
honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstand- 
ing student  conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accom- 
panied Bernstein  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's 1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  made 
an  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for 
the  1961-62  season.  In  January  1962  he 
made  his  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America,  with  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony.  Mr.  Ozawa  was  music 
director  of  the  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director 
of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  from 
1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San 


Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976, 
followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music 
adviser. 

Seiji  Ozawa  made  his  first  Symphony 
Hall  appearance  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  January  1968;  he  had 
previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  adviser  in  1970.  For  the 
1972-73  season  he  was  the  orchestra's 
music  adviser.  Since  becoming  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  1973,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as 
well  as  at  home,  leading  concerts  in 
Europe,  Japan,  and  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra 
traveled  to  China  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
That  same  year,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at 
the  major  European  music  festivals.  In 
1981,  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  celebrated 
the  Boston  Symphony's  centennial  with  a 
fourteen-city  American  tour  and  an  interna- 
tional tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  England.  They  returned  to 
Europe  for  an  eleven-concert  tour  in  the  fall 
of  1984,  and  to  Japan  for  a  three-week  tour 
in  February  1986,  the  orchestra's  third  visit 
to  that  country  under  Ozawa's  direction. 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music  with  the 
recent  program  of  twelve  centennial  com- 
missions, and  with  a  new  program,  begin- 
ning this  year,  to  include  such  composers  as 
Peter  Lieberson  and  Hans  Werner  Henze. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  interna- 
tional career,  appearing  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de 
Paris,  the  French  National  Radio  Orches- 
tra, the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Phil- 
harmonic. His  operatic  credits  include 
Salzburg,  London's  Royal  Opera  at  Covent 
Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  the  Paris 
Opera,  where  he  conducted  the  world 
premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  in  November  1983. 
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Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  American  premiere  of 
excerpts  from  that  work  in  Boston  and 
New  York  in  April  1986. 

Seiji  Ozawa  has  recorded  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI, 
New  World,  Hyperion,  Erato,  and  RCA 
records.  His  award-winning  recordings 
include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  on  DG, 
Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a 
Thousand,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder, 
both  on  Philips,  and,  also  on  DG,  the  Berg 
and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with  Itzhak 
Perlman,  with  whom  he  has  also  recorded  the 
violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and  Robert 
Starer  for  Angel/EMI.  With  Mstislav 
Rostropovich,  he  has  recorded  the  Dvorak 
Cello  Concerto  and  Tchaikovsky's  Variations 
on  a  Rococo  Theme,  newly  available  on  a 
single  disc  from  Erato.  Other  recent  record- 


ings, on  CBS,  include  music  of  Berlioz  and 
Debussy  with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade,  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  with 
Isaac  Stem,  and  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  and 
the  Schoenberg/Monn  Cello  Concerto  with 
Yo-Yo  Ma.  He  has  also  recorded  the  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin  for 
Telarc,  orchestral  works  by  Strauss, 
Stravinsky,  and  Hoist,  and  BSO  centennial 
commissions  by  Roger  Sessions,  Andrzej 
Panufnik,  Peter  Lieberson,  John  Harbison, 
and  Oily  Wilson. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of 
music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  for 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Eve- 
ning at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 


"There's  no  passion  in  the  human  soul. 
But  finds  its  food  in  music." 


George  Lillo 


Join  us  before  or  after  the  Symphony  at  the  Bristol  Lounge, 
overlooking  the  Public  Garden  at  Four  Seasons  Hotel. 
Also  serving  lunch,  dinner  and  afternoon  tea.  The 
encore  is  over,  but  the  music  plays  on. 

For  Four  Seasons  Place 
Condominium  Sales  Information, 
please  call  617-338-4444. 


Four  Seasons  Hotel 

BOSTON 

200  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

(617)  338-4400 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1986-87 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beat,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beat  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating  within  each  string  section. 
t  On  sabbatical  leave. 


Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Leo  Panasevieh 

Carolyn  and  (ieoryc  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotfenberg 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Palcy  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Joseph  McGauley 

Leonard  Moss 
*Michael  Vitale 
fHarvey  Seigel 
*Jerome  Rosen 
*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
tGerald  Elias 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 
*Nancy  Bracken 
*Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
*Lucia  Lin 
*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 


I 
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Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*Mark  Ludwig 

*Roberto  Diaz 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

fMartha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Miseha  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Ronald  Feldman 
*Jerome  Patterson 
*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Sato  Knudsen 


Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stat  a  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Hearne 

Bela  Wurtzler 

Leslie  Martin 

John  Salkowski 

John  Barwicki 
*Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 


Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 


Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 


English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 


Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 


Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 


Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Charles  Daval 
Peter  Chapman 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.P  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Ganger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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Piccadilly  Opticians  Ltd. 

The  composer  of  distinctive  eyewear 
Classical,  contempory,  and  elegant  designs 


Member  BV  I. 
617-964-7710 


95  Union  Street 
Piccadilly  Square 
Newton  Center 
MA  02159 


THE 

London  Harness 

COMPANY 


^tJVPORT£/?^ 


Guardians  of  Craftsmanship. 

Since  1776,  London  Harness  prod- 
ucts have  been  distinguished  by 
superior  craftsmanship,  classic 
styling  and  endurance,  e^^ 
Ghurka  business  and  travel 
cases  are  crafted  in  the 
same  tradition,  with 
respect  for  function 
and  insistence  upon 
durability 


ONDO^i 


We  are  proud  to  offer  the  widest 

selection  of  Ghurka  products  in 

New  In^mid.^^  MAL\  STORE: 

60  Franklin  Street  Downtown 

Crossing  Boston.  MA  02110. 

542-9234.^  BIll\W 

LOariONS:  SlCenlnl 

Street,  Vi'ellesley,  MA, 

237-5950.e^^North 

Shore  Shopping  Ctr, 

Peabodv,  MA,  531-6180. 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Now  in  its  one-hundred-and-sixth  season, 
the  Boston  S\Tnphony  Orchestra  continues 
to  uphold  the  \'ision  of  its  founder  Henrv" 
Lee  Higginson  and  to  broaden  the  interna- 
tional reputation  it  has  established  in 
recent  decades.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  the  orchestra 
has  performed  throughout  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  Japan,  and 
China,  and  it  reaches  audiences  numbering 
in  the  millions  through  its  performances  on 
radio,  teleAision,  and  recordings.  It  plays 
an  active  role  in  commissioning  new  works 
from  today's  most  important  composers, 
and  its  summer  season  at  Tanglewood  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
music  festivals  in  the  world.  The  orches- 
tra's virtuosity  is  reflected  in  the  concert 
and  recording  activities  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony  Chamber  Players — the  world's  only 
permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of  a 
major  s\Tnphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers— and  the  activities  of  the  Boston  Pops 
have  established  an  international  standard 
for  the  performance  of  lighter  kinds  of 
music.  In  addition,  during  its  summer  sea- 
son at  Tanglewood,  the  BSO  sponsors  one 
of  the  world's  most  important  training 
grounds  for  young  musicians,  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  which  celebrates  its 
fiftieth  anniversarv"  in  1990. 

For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Ci\il 
War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town 


of  Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in 
the  spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that 
year  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
inaugural  concert  took  place  under  the 
direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  s\Tnphony  concerts 
were  held  in  the  Old  Boston  Music  Hall; 
SvTnphony  Hall,  the  orchestra's  present 
home,  and  one  of  the  world's  most  highly 
regarded  concert  halls,  was  opened  in  1900. 
Henschel  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of 
German-born  and  -trained  conductors — 
Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Xikisch,  Emil 
Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in  the 
appointment  of  the  legendarv^  Karl  Muck, 
who  ser\'ed  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Svtq- 
phony  had  given  their  first  "Promenade" 
concert,  offering  both  music  and  refresh- 
ments, and  fulfilling  Major  Higginson's 
wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of 
music."  These  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in 
the  springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popu- 
lar" and  then  "Pops,''  fast  became  a 
tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades, 
there  were  striking  moves  toward  expan- 
sion. In  1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
transcontinental  trip,  placing  thirteen  eon- 
certs  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in 
San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  RCA 
in  the  pioneering  days  of  1917,  continued 
with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio 
broadcasts  of  concerts.  The  character  of  the 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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A  Diamond  is  Appropriate 


It's  always  a|p^Ke^l^R  never  out  of  stylifSlngJy  a^n  engagement  ring 

or  in  combinatioi:!  lot  any  number  of  occasions.  The  oisc^rning  buyer,  satisfied 

with  only  the  finest  quality  in  a  larger  stone,  will  find  the  ^ght  ring  at  Shreve's. 

SHREVE.CRUMP  &10 

JEWELERS    SINCE    1800 
330  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02116  (6I7>  267-9100  •  1-800-225-7088  •  THE  MALL  ATCHESTN^  HILL  •  SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA 
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(617)  237-5759 
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Boston  Symphony  was  greatly  changed  in 
1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud  was  engaged  as 
conductor;  he  was  succeeded  the  following 
season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These  appoint- 
ments marked  the  beginning  of  a  French- 
oriented  tradition  which  would  be  main- 
tained, even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge 
Kousse\'itzkj"'s  time,  with  the  employment 
of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Kousse\'itzk^'  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary'  musicianship  and  electric 
personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he 
ser\'ed  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty- 
five  years. 

In  1936,  Kousse\dtzk\' led  the  orchestra's 
first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year 
later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual 
summer  residence  at  Tanglewood. 
KousseA4tzk\' passionately  shared  Major 
Higginson's  dream  of  "a  good  honest 
school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that 
dream  was  realized  with  the  founding  at 
Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
(now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as 
well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts 
on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inau- 
gurated by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and 
who  in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conduc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would 
hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by 
John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops 
celebrated  its  hundredth  birthday  in  1985 
under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Kousse\itzk\'*s  practice  of  supporting  con- 
temporary' composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertorv^  to  this 
country.  During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra 
toured  abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its 
continuing  series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  ini- 
tiated. Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his  seven- 
year  term  as  music  director  in  1962. 
Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  premieres, 
restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two 
predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA;  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was 
also  an  energetic  director  of  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  and  under  his  lead- 


ership a  full-tuition  fellowship  program  was 

established.  Also  during  these  years,  in 
1964,  the  Boston  S^Tiiphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers were  founded. 

William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf 
in  1969.  He  conducted  several  American 
and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA, 
appeared  regularly  on  tele\'ision,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts 
on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the 
mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  since  1970,  became 
the  orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in 
the  fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music 
adviser.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as 
music  director.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to 
solidifv'  the  orchestra's  reputation  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  his  program  of  centennial 
commissions — from  Sandor  Balassa, 
Leonard  Bernstein.  John  Corigliano.  Peter 
Maxwell  Dalies,  John  Harbison,  Leon 
Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald 
Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  significantly  reaffirmed 
the  orchestra's  commitment  to  new  music. 
Under  his  direction,  the  orchestra  has  also 
expanded  its  recording  acti\'ities  to  include 
releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/ 
EMI,  H^-perion,  Xew  World,  and  Erato 
labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 

enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  S\Tnphony 
Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250 
concerts  annuaUy.  Attended  by  a  live  audi- 
ence of  nearly  1.5  million,  the  orchestra's 
performances  are  heard  by  a  vast  national 
and  international  audience.  Its  annual  bud- 
get has  gro\\Ti  from  Higginson's  projected 
$115,000  to  more  than  $20  million,  and  its 
preeminent  position  in  the  world  of  music  is 
due  not  only  to  the  support  of  its  audiences 
but  also  to  grants  from  the  federal  and 
state  governments,  and  to  the  generosity  of 
many  foundations,  businesses,  and  individ- 
uals. It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly 
fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 
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Deutsche  Grammophon 
welcomes  exclusive 
recording  artist 

ALEXIS  WEISSEWBERG 

to  his  1986 
U.S.  tour 
and  to  his  new 
recording 
home! 


Scarlatti:  Sonatas 
415  511-2  GH 


Debussy:  Estampes;  Etude  Mo.  XI;  Suite  Bergamasque; 
Children's  Corner;  La  Fille  aux  Cheveux  de  Lin; 
_,_  L'Isle  Joyeuse;  La  Plus  que  Lente    415  510-2  GH 


Also  available  on  LP  and  chrome-cassette. 

©  1986  DG   PolyGram  Classics.  Inc. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ()R(MIESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

i)uv  Hundred  and  Sixtli  Srasdii.  ]*>xfi-s7 

I)u<'  If)  a  sud(ieri  illiu'ss.  Alexis  Weissetiberp  is  luiahle  to  perform  at  these  eoneerls. 
Please  note  the  following  chaupes  of  program: 

Thursday,  13  November  at  8 

FATRE  PfUlas  ct  Mrlisandi ,  Suite  from  the  incidental 

music  to  Maeterlinck's  tragedy.  Opus  80 
Prelude:  (.^uasi  adagio 
Th(  Spinnt  r.  Afidanliiio  (juasi  ailegn'lto 
SieiJieune:  Allegretto  molto  moderato 
Tfn  ti*  nth  of  Mihsand< :  Molto  Adagio 

Hl'MMP^L  Introduction,  Theme,  anci  Variations  in  F 

for  oboe  and  orchestra.  Opus  102 
RALPH  GOMBERG 

Following  INTERMISSION,  the  program  will  conclude  with  the 
BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  8  as  originally  scheduled. 

Friday,  14  November  at  2 

FAT  RE  I  foil  If.  Six  pieces  for  piano.  Opus  56,  arranged 

for  orchestra  by  Henri  Rabaud 

1.  Bereeuse  4.  Kitt\-\alse 

2.  Mi-a-ou  .').  Tendresses 

•i.  Le  .lanliu  de  I)oll\  fi.  Le  Pas  espagii(»i 

PAURE  P'lvmu  ,  Opus  50 

Hl'MMP^L  Introduction.  Theme,  and  \'ariations  \\\  V 

for  oboe  and  orchestra,  Opus  102 

RALPH  GOMBER(i 

P'ollowing  INTERMISSION,  the  program  will  c(uicludc  with  the 
BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  8  as  originally  scheduled. 

Saturday.  15  November  at  S 

FAl'RE  Mdsquf  s  <  f  H<  ru<nu(isif\it  v.  Suite  for  urchestr-i. 

Opus  112 

<  >uverture 

Meinu't 

<iav<»tte 

Pastorale 

HIM  MEL  Irit  rixhiction.  Theme,  ami  Variations  in  F 

for  oboe  and  orehest  ra.  ( ^pus  1  02 

RALPH  GOMBKKii 

Fnllowing  INTERM  ISSH  ».\.  th«'  program  will  coielude  with  the  originall> 
scheduled  BEETIKA'KN  S\  iiiph(»n\   \o    ^ 


Gabriel  Faure 

rrllias  rt  Mrlisandr,  Opus  HO 
Dolly,  Six  pieces,  Opus  56 
Paranr,  Opus  50 
Masques  ct  Bcrgamasqufs,  Opus  112 


FauiT  (lS45-lf)24)  was  the  first  of  several  composers  to  use  Maeterlinck's  symbolist 
drama,  Pelleas  el  Melisande.  as  the  basis  for  a  piece  of  music  (later  Debussy, 
Sil)elius,  Sclioeiiberj;,  and  Cyril  Scott  tried  their  hands  at  it).  Faure  corjiposed  his 
rtllras  as  incidental  music  to  a  production  of  the  play  given  in  English  at  the  Prince 
of  Wales  Theatre,  London,  in  189S.  The  score  was  mostly  orchestrated  by  F'aure's 
pupil  Charles  Koechlin,  though  Faure  himself  made  a  number  of  changes  when  he 
co!iverted  four  numbers  into  the  suite  published  as  Opus  80.  Faure's  music  tends  to 
be  reticent,  and  that  character  is  entirely  appropriate  to  a  play  in  which  virtually 
nothing  happens  and  in  which  every  effort  to  do  anything  definitive  leads  to  tragedy. 
The  first  movement  was  the  prelude  to  the  play,  the  others  ser\'ed  as  entr'actes  to 
three  of  the  four  remaining  acts.  The  final  Molto  Adagio  is  a  touching  depiction  of 
the  death  of  Melisande. 

Faure  wrote  Dolly  in  the  years  1893-96  as  a  suite  for  piano  duet  dedicated  to 
young  Dolly  Bardac,  whose  mother  later  became  the  second  wife  of  Claiide  Debussy. 
Koechlin  commented  that  the  album  "was  written  as  a  comment  upon  the  playfid 
projects  of  a  little  girl."  It  captures  the  moods  and  fancies  of  childhood  with  poetic 
affection.  Henri  Rabaud  (later  a  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 
orchestrated  the  suite  in  1906,  in  which  year  he  led  the  first  performance  of  the 
orchestral  version  in  Paris. 

The  pavane  was  a  Renaissance  court  dance;  literally  hundreds  of  compositions  for 
solo  instniment  or  ensemble  survive  to  testify  to  its  popularity.  It  was  a  proces- 
sional, often  used  as  a  sort  of  "grand  march"  at  the  beginning  of  an  evening;  couples 
would  move  with  stately  grace  around  the  floor,  taking  such  opportunities  for  flirting 
or  displaying  themselves  to  others  as  might  be  offered  by  the  situation.  Faure 
certainly  never  danced  a  pavane  in  his  life,  but  when  he  composed  his  delicate  and 
seductive  score,  he  was  evidently  pleased  to  think  of  Arcadian  nostalgia.  The 
stnicture  of  the  piece  is  simple  three-part  song  form,  and  the  opening  flute  solo  is 
perhaps  the  best-known  tune  Faure  ever  wrote,  delicate  and  supple. 

In  September  1918  F'aure  was  invited  to  compose  a  choreographic  divertisse- 
nient  for  Prince  Albert  I  of  Monaco.  F'aure  accepted  the  commission,  delighted  that 
he  could  spend  the  cold  early  months  of  1919  on  the  French  riviera,  and  pleased  to 
work  once  again  with  the  production  team  that  had  created  his  opera  Phiclope  in 
Monte  Carlo  five  years  earlier  The  scenario  of  Masques  el  Bergamasques  was  a 
turnabout  of  normality:  a  group  of  Italian  comic  actors,  hidden  amidst  the  bushes, 
unexpectedly  observes  the  love-play  enjoyed  by  some  marquises  and  marchionesses 
on  a  nistic  Mediterranean  isle.  Probably  because  he  did  not  expeict  the  work  to  have 
more  than  a  handful  of  performances,  Faure  adapted  much  of  the  inusic  from  earlier 
compositions  (one  of  these  was  the  Pavane),  but  later  he  made  four  of  the  newly 
composed  movements  into  an  orchestral  suite. 

— Steven  Ledbelter 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BOSTON 


OZAWA. 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director  fs\\\VHOS\\ 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87  '  ORCHESni\  / 

Tuesday,  18  November  at  8  -^s^..   . 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Alexis  Weissenberg  is  ill  and  unable  to  perform  this  evening.  Please  note 
the  following  change  of  program: 

FAURE  Pelleas  ft  MfJisand( ,  Suite  from  the  incidental 

music  to  Maeterlinck's  tragedy.  Opus  80 

Prelude:  Quasi  adagio 

The  Spimur:  Andantino  quasi  allegretto 

Melisande's  Song 

Sieilienne:  Allegretto  niolto  nioderato 

The  death  of  Melisande:  Molto  Adagio 

LORRAIXE  HUNT,  soprano 

HUMMEL  Introduction,  Theme,  and  Variations  in  F" 

for  oboe  and  orchestra.  Opus  1 02 

RALPH  GOMBERG 

Following  INTERMISSION,  the  program  will  conclude  with  the 
BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  8  as  originally  scheduled. 


Lorraine  Hunt 

Lorraine  Hunt's  upcoming  engagement.s  include  Handel's  M<  ssiah  with  the  St. 
Louis  Symphony  under  Nicholas  McGegan.  the  Peter  Sellars  production  of  Han- 
del's Giulio  Cesare  with  the  Opera  Company  of  Boston  next  spring,  and  the  role  of 
Donna  Elvira  in  Peter  Sellars'  production  of  Mozart's  Deju  Gioveinni  at  next  sum- 
mer's Pepsico  Summer  PVstival  in  New  York.  Recent  appearances  have  included 
Beethoven  concert  arias  with  Raymond  Leppard  and  the  St.  Louis  Symphony,  a 
staged  performance  of  Handel's  Saul  at  the  San  Antonio  Festival  under  McGegan, 
and  the  role  of  Marzelline  in  a  concert  version  of  Fidelia  at  the  Holl\'wood  Bowl  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  under  Sir  Charles  Grove.  F'irst-prize  winner  in  the 
1986  New  England  Regional  Metropolitan  Opera  iVuditions  and  a  national  finalist  in 
the  Met's  New  York  auditions,  Ms.  Hunt  has  been  heard  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  as  the  Jungfrau  in  Schumann's  Das  Paradies  und  dif  Peri  under  Giuseppe 
Sinopoli  and  in  Mozart's  C  minor  Mass  at  Tanglewood  this  past  sunnner  luuler 
Charles  Dutoit.  Born  in  San  Francisco,  Ms.  Hunt  studied  both  voice  and  viohi. 
including  a  sunmier  as  a  fellowship  student  in  viola  at  the  Tan{?lewood  Music  Center 
in  1980,  and  was  a  professional  violist  for  more  than  ten  years  before  continuing  her 
vocal  studies  at  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music.  In  19Ho  she  won  first  prize  in  the 
Opera  Company  of  Boston  auditions. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87' 

Thursday,  13  November  at  8 
Friday,  14  November  at  2 
Tuesday,  18  November  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


HUMMEL 


Introduction,  Theme,  and  Variations  in  F 
for  oboe  and  orchestra.  Opus  102 

RALPH  GOMBERG 


CHOPIN 


Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  F  minor.  Opus  21 

Maestoso 
Larghetto 
Allegro  vivace 

ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  8  in  F,  Opus  93 

Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio 
Allegretto  scherzando 
Tempo  di  menuetto 
Allegro  vivace 


The  evening  concerts  will  end  about  9:55  and  the  afternoon  concert  about  3:55. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion, 
Erato,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Alexis  Weissenberg  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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MARKETING  DISTINCTIVE  PROPERTIES 


Little  Compton,  R.I.  -  119  Acre  Vineyard 
9,800  Sq.Ft.  Winery  &  Equipment.  Excellent  Staff 
Farmhouse  Overlooking  Reservoir.    $2.25M 


The  Grey  Whale  Inn  -  Picturesque  Woods  Hole 

Charming  Bed  &  Breakfast.  Excellent  Reputation 

Overlooks  Vineyard  Sound.  Loyal  Clientele.$675.000 
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Prides  Crossing  Carriage  House  Condominium 
3,500  Sq.Ft.  on  5+ Acres  Overlooking  Wildlife  Pond 
The  Ultimate  in  Quality.  Walk  to  Train.    $875,000 

Martha's  Vineyard  -  "The  Red  Farm"  on  44  Acres 

18th  Century  Cape,  Barn,  Blacksmith  Shop 
Guest  Cottage.  Total  Privacy  &  Seclusion,    $1,15M 


For  solving  problems  and  creating  unique  opportunities 
with  complex  properties,  LandVest  specializes  in: 

Estate  Marketing 

Land  Planning  &  Design 

Development  Consulting 

Financial  Analysis 

Market  Analysis  &  Strategy 

Timberland  Investment 

Appraisal 

To  learn  more  about  how  we  can  help  make  your 
real  estate  venture  a  successful  one,  call  us! 


^LandVest^ 


Headquarters 
Ten  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109  Telephone  (617)  723-1800 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87 

Due  to  a  sudden  illness,  Alexis  Weissenberg  is  unable  to  perform  at  these  concerts. 
Please  note  the  following  changes  of  program: 

Thursday,  13  November  at  8 

FAURE  Pelleas  et  Melisande,  Suite  from  the  incidental 

music  to  Maeterlinck's  tragedy,  Opus  80 

Prelude:  Quasi  adagio 
The  Spinner:  Andantino  quasi  allegretto 
Sicilienne:  Allegretto  molto  moderato 
The  death  of  Melisande:  Molto  Adagio 

HUMMEL  Introduction,  Theme,  and  Variations  in  F 

for  oboe  and  orchestra,  Opus  102 
RALPH  GOMBERG 

Following  INTERMISSION,  the  program  will  conclude  with  the 
BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  8  as  originally  scheduled. 

Friday,  14  November  at  2 

FAURE  Dolly,  Six  pieces  for  piano.  Opus  56,  arranged 

for  orchestra  by  Henri  Rabaud 

1.  Berceuse  4.  Kitty- Valse 

2.  Mi-a-ou  5.  Tendresses 

3.  Le  Jardin  de  Dolly         6.  Le  Pas  espagnol 

FAURE  Pavane,  Opus  50 

HUMMEL  Introduction,  Theme,  and  Variations  in  F 

for  oboe  and  orchestra.  Opus  102 

RALPH  GOMBERG 

Following  INTERMISSION,  the  program  will  conclude  with  the 
BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  8  as  originally  scheduled. 

Saturday,  15  November  at  8 

FAURE  Masques  et  Bergamasques,  Suite  for  orchestra. 

Opus  112 

Ouverture 
Menuet 
Gavotte 
Pastorale 

HUMMEL  Introduction,  Theme,  and  Variations  in  F 

for  oboe  and  orchestra.  Opus  102 

RALPH  GOMBERG 

Following  INTERMISSION,  the  program  will  conclude  with  the  originally 
scheduled  BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  8. 

Week  6 


Gabriel  Faure 

Pelleas  et  Melisande,  Opus  80 
Dolly,  Six  pieces,  Opus  56 
Pavane,  Opus  50 
Masques  et  Bergamasques,  Opus  112 


Faure  (1845-1924)  was  the  first  of  several  composers  to  use  Maeterlinck's  symbolist 
drama,  Pelleas  et  Melisande,  as  the  basis  for  a  piece  of  music  (later  Debussy, 
Sibelius,  Schoenberg,  and  Cyril  Scott  tried  their  hands  at  it).  Faure  composed  his 
Pelleas  as  incidental  music  to  a  production  of  the  play  given  in  English  at  the  Prince 
of  Wales  Theatre,  London,  in  1898.  The  score  was  mostly  orchestrated  by  Faure's 
pupil  Charles  Koechlin,  though  Faure  himself  made  a  number  of  changes  when  he 
converted  four  numbers  into  the  suite  published  as  Opus  80.  Faure's  music  tends  to 
be  reticent,  and  that  character  is  entirely  appropriate  to  a  play  in  which  virtually 
nothing  happens  and  in  which  every  effort  to  do  anything  definitive  leads  to  tragedy. 
The  first  movement  was  the  prelude  to  the  play,  the  others  served  as  entr'actes  to 
three  of  the  four  remaining  acts.  The  final  Molto  Adagio  is  a  touching  depiction  of 
the  death  of  Melisande. 

Faure  wrote  Dolly  in  the  years  1893-96  as  a  suite  for  piano  duet  dedicated  to 
young  Dolly  Bardac,  whose  mother  later  became  the  second  wife  of  Claude  Debussy. 
Koechlin  commented  that  the  album  "was  written  as  a  comment  upon  the  playful 
projects  of  a  little  girl."  It  captures  the  moods  and  fancies  of  childhood  with  poetic 
affection.  Henri  Rabaud  (later  a  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 
orchestrated  the  suite  in  1906,  in  which  year  he  led  the  first  performance  of  the 
orchestral  version  in  Paris. 

The  pavane  was  a  Renaissance  court  dance;  literally  hundreds  of  compositions  for 
solo  instrument  or  ensemble  survive  to  testify  to  its  popularity.  It  was  a  proces- 
sional, often  used  as  a  sort  of  "grand  march"  at  the  beginning  of  an  evening;  couples 
would  move  with  stately  grace  around  the  floor,  taking  such  opportunities  for  flirting 
or  displaying  themselves  to  others  as  might  be  offered  by  the  situation.  Faure 
certainly  never  danced  a  pavane  in  his  life,  but  when  he  composed  his  delicate  and 
seductive  score,  he  was  evidently  pleased  to  think  of  Arcadian  nostalgia.  The 
structure  of  the  piece  is  simple  three-part  song  form,  and  the  opening  flute  solo  is 
perhaps  the  best-known  tune  Faure  ever  wrote,  delicate  and  supple. 

In  September  1918  Faure  was  invited  to  compose  a  choreographic  divertisse- 
ment for  Prince  Albert  I  of  Monaco.  Faure  accepted  the  commission,  delighted  that 
he  could  spend  the  cold  early  months  of  1919  on  the  French  riviera,  and  pleased  to 
work  once  again  with  the  production  team  that  had  created  his  opera  Penelope  in 
Monte  Carlo  five  years  earlier.  The  scenario  of  Masques  et  Bergamasques  was  a 
turnabout  of  normality:  a  group  of  Italian  comic  actors,  hidden  amidst  the  bushes, 
unexpectedly  observes  the  love-play  enjoyed  by  some  marquises  and  marchionesses 
on  a  rustic  Mediterranean  isle.  Probably  because  he  did  not  expect  the  work  to  have 
more  than  a  handful  of  performances,  Faure  adapted  much  of  the  music  from  earlier 
compositions  (one  of  these  was  the  Pavane),  but  later  he  made  four  of  the  newly 
composed  movements  into  an  orchestral  suite. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87 

Saturday,  15  November  at  8 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


HUMMEL 


Introduction,  Theme,  and  Variations  in  F 
for  oboe  and  orchestra,  Opus  102 

RALPH  GOMBERG 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  8  in  F,  Opus  93 

Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio 
Allegretto  scherzando 
Tempo  di  menuetto 
Allegro  vivace 


INTERMISSION 


CHOPIN 

CHOPIN 
CHOPIN 


Variations  in  B-flat  on  ''La  ci  darem  la  mano,' 
Opus  2,  for  piano  and  orchestra 

Fantasia  on  Polish  Airs,  Opus  13,  in  A 

Krakowiak,  Concert  rondo  in  F,  Opus  14 
ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG 


Tonight's  concert  will  end  about  10. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion, 
Erato,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Alexis  Weissenberg  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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Jordan  Marsh 


A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores. 
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Johann  Nepomuk  Hummel 

Introduction,  Theme,  and  Variations  in  F  for  oboe  and  orchestra,  Opus  102 

Johann  Nepomuk  Hummel  was  born  in 
Pressburg  (now  Bratislava,  Czechoslo- 
vakia) on  14  November  1778  and  died  in 
Weimar  on  17  October  1837.  He  com- 
posed his  Variations  for  oboe  and  orches- 
tra about  1824,  basing  the  work  on  a 
Nocturne  for  piano  four-hands  (with  two 
horns  ad  lib.)  that  he  had  composed  in 
1822.  These  are  the  first  performances  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  In 
addition  to  the  solo  oboe,  the  score  calls 
for  pairs  of  flutes,  bassoons,  and  horns, 
plus  the  usual  strings. 

Johann  Nepomuk  Hummel  is  one  of 
those  fibres  once  regarded  as  among 
the  finest  composers  of  their  times 
whose  works  by  and  large  have  not  had 
--*-  sufficient  staging  power  to  attain  any 

great  place  in  our  concert  life.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  anything  wrong  with 
them.  It  is  simply  that  their  attractions,  real  but  modest,  do  not  seem  to  bear  the  test 
of  constant  repetition,  however  welcome  they  might  be  as  occasional  visitors. 

Hummel  was  a  child  prodigy.  When,  at  the  age  of  eight,  he  went  to  Vienna  with 
his  father,  who  was  to  become  director  of  the  Theater  auf  der  Wieden,  the  boy  so 
impressed  Mozart  that  that  far  greater  prodigy  gave  him  lessons  free  of  charge.  The 
young  Hummel  even  lived  at  the  Mozarts'  (as  was  the  custom  of  the  day  when  a 
young  musician  was  studying  with  an  older  one)  and  they  evidently  grew  verv'  close, 
though  Hummel  was  less  than  ten  years  old  and  Mozart  was  over  thirty.  In  1788 
Mozart  had  to  stop  giving  the  lessons,  but  he  suggested  that  the  young  man  was 
ready  to  make  his  mark  in  the  concert  world.  Accordingly  the  Hummels,  father  and 
son,  set  off  much  as  the  Mozarts  had  done  two  decades  and  more  earlier,  concertiz- 
ing  all  over  Germany,  then  going  to  Edinburgh  and  progressing  south  to  London, 
where  the  boy  made  quite  a  sensation. 

Revolutionary  activities  in  France  made  it  inadvisable  to  give  concerts  there,  so 
the  Hummels  traveled  to  Holland,  where  they  played  weekly  for  two  months  in  the 
palace  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  The  Hague,  then  proceeded  down  the  Rhine  and 
through  Bavaria  back  to  Austria,  settling  in  Vienna  again  in  early  1793,  after  an 
absence  of  some  four  years. 

The  next  ten  years  were  devoted  to  serious  technical  study  in  composition: 
counterpoint  with  Albrechtsberger,  vocal  composition  with  Salieri,  and  even  a  few 
organ  lessons  from  Haydn.  The  two  decades  that  followed  were  marked,  in  Vienna, 
by  the  rise  of  Beethoven  as  a  powerful  musical  figure  and  a  power  rival  to  Hummel's 
supremacy  as  a  pianist.  The  two  men  were  very  different  in  character  and  in  musical 
style,  and  their  friendship  was  a  rather  stormy  one,  though  it  seems  to  have  survived 
for  many  years,  even  if  in  an  on-and-off  manner.  (Any  remaining  hard  feelings  were 
patched  up  when  Hummel  rushed  to  Vienna  in  1827  upon  hearing  that  Beethoven 
was  mortally  ill;  he  was  one  of  the  pallbearers  at  Beethoven's  funeral.) 

Though  he  was  regarded  as  possibly  Europe's  finest  pianist  in  his  own  day, 
Hummel  gave  up  concertizing  relatively  soon  for  the  position  of  musical  director  to 
the  Esterhazy  family  (in  which  he  had  the  unenviable  task  of  following  Haydn);  for 
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SheWantedToRent 
A  Villa  In  Spain. 


Nothing  could  have  been  more 
appealing  to  the  woman  in  this  ad 
than  two  weeks  on  the  Costa  del 
Sol.  Until  she  decided  that  a  down 
payment  on  a  cottage  on  the  Cape 
had  more  long-lived  advantages. 

She  would  earn  a  tax  deduc- 
tion for  both  the  interest  she  paid 
on  her  mortgage  and  the  property 
taxes.  Plus,  she  would  be  building 
equity.  And  she  could  gain  income 
by  renting  the  property  during  the 
time  she  wasn't  there. 

With  the  help  of  her  Shawmut 
banker,  she  was  able  to  structure  a 
mortgage  that  fit  perfectly  into  her 
overall  financial  picture. 


It's  the  same  kind  of  help  we've 
been  giving  to  all  our  customers  for 
more  than  150  years. 

We  know  what  you're  thinking 
right  now.  A  Shaw^mut  banker  is 
the  one  to  talk  to  when  it  comes  to 
meeting  your  financial  objectives. 

So,  stop  into  your  nearest 
Shawmut  office.  Or  if  you  prefer, 
caU  us  at  1-800-SHAWMUT  for 
your  free  Shawmut  Guide  to  Per- 
sonal Finances. 


Shawmut 

IjookTo  Us  For  Direction. 


She  Decided  To  B117  A 
House  Qnlhe  Cape 
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them  he  composed  a  substantial  amount  of  sacred  music  and  many  of  his  dramatic 
works  as  well.  His  contract  was  terminated  in  1811,  and  he  returned  to  Vienna, 
where  he  continued  to  compose,  but  played  little.  In  1813  he  married,  and  the 
following  year,  persuaded  by  his  new  wife,  he  returned  to  the  world  of  concert- 
giving.  He  quickly  became  a  celebrity  and  began  to  tour,  but  the  burden  of  a  growing 
family  demanded  that  he  seek  a  permanent  position;  he  found  exactly  the  right  job  in 
Weimar  in  1819. 

Hummel's  position  as  grand-ducal  Kapellmeister  in  Weimar  allowed  him  a  three- 
month  annual  leave  during  the  spring  concert  season,  and  gave  him  the  final  say  over 
tempos  in  the  opera  house  (a  matter  of  constant  dispute  between  singers  and 
conductors).  He  was  also  excused  from  the  responsibility  of  conducting  "trivial" 
operas,  which  could  be  handed  over  to  an  assistant,  and,  as  a  Catholic,  he  was  not 
required  to  direct  sacred  music  in  the  Protestant  court.  Hummel  settled  into  a 
pleasant  environment  with  a  house  and  garden,  circumstances  that  precisely  suited 
his  fundamentally  warm  and  simple  character.  Visitors  making  the  Grand  Tour 
stopped  in  Weimar  for  two  experiences:  to  see  Goethe  and  hear  Hummel  play.  These 
years  were  Hummel's  most  prolific  as  a  composer,  though  he  also  continued  to  tour 
as  far  abroad  as  Russia  and  Poland  (where  he  met  the  young  Chopin  in  1828). 

Hummel's  musical  output  was  voluminous.  Naturally  there  were  many  works  for 
piano,  solo  pieces,  duets,  chamber  music,  and  concertos.  He  had  a  hand  in  some  two 
dozen  works  for  the  musical  theater,  some  of  them  entirely  his  own  composition, 
some  pieces  to  which  he  contributed  music  along  with  other  composers,  not  to 
mention  ballets  and  pantomimes.  He  wrote  a  body  of  sacred  music  as  well,  mostly  in 
the  Esterhazy  years. 

In  1822  Hummel  composed  a  Nocturne  for  piano  four-hands  with  two  optional 
horns;  it  was  published  as  Opus  99  in  1824,  the  same  year  that  Hummel  used  it  as 
the  basis  of  his  Introduction,  Theme,  and  Variations  in  F  for  oboe  and  orchestra. 
Opus  102.  Even  in  his  own  lifetime  Hummel's  music  was  recognized  as  "classical" 
(in  contrast  to  the  new  "romantic"  music  represented  by  Beethoven,  who  was  just 
finishing  his  Ninth  Symphony  as  Hummel  was  composing  this  charming  set  of 
variations).  Hummel's  music  is  an  echo  of  a  world  that  was  quickly  passing,  a  world 
of  elegance  and  delicacy  of  finish,  but  not  one  of  passionate  emotional  outbursts. 

Hummel's  long  experience  in  the  opera  house  is  evident  in  the  clear  Italianate 
character  of  his  melody  and  the  general  subordination  of  the  orchestra  to  the  soloist. 
The  work  begins  with  a  slow  introduction  in  the  minor,  then  presents  the  theme  and  a 
series  of  attractive  variations  that  show  off  the  soloist's  lyricism  and  agility  by  turns. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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That's  it  Because,  at  NAD,  the  music  is  the  most  important  feature. 

Featured  above  on  the  right  is  the  NAD  7250  PE  AM/FM  Stereo  Receiver.  Industrial  design  by  Reinhold  Weiss  Design.  Chicago 
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Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F,  Opus  93 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in 
Bonn,  Germany,  on  17 December  1770 
and  died  in  Vienjia  on  26  March  1827. 
He  composed  the  Eighth  Symphony  in 
1811  and  1812,  completing  it  in  October 
1812.  The  first  performance  took  place  in 
Vienna  on  17  February  1814.  The  Amer- 
ican premiere  took  place  in  the  Apollo 
Rooms  in  New  York  oji  16  November 
1844,  George  Loder  conducting  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society.  Georg  Henschel  con- 
ducted the  first  Boston  Symphony 
performances,  on  17  and  18  February 
1882,  during  the  orchestra's  first  season. 
It  has  also  been  conducted  at  BSO  con- 
certs by  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur 
Nikisch,  Emit  Paur,  Richard  Strauss, 
Karl  Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Otto  Urack, 
Ernst  Schmidt,  Henri  Rabaud,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Charles  Munch, 
Arthur  Fiedler,  William  Steinberg,  Eugene  Ormandy,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas,  Ferdinand  Leitner,  Klaus  Tennstedt,  Seiji  Ozawa,  and  Charles  Dutoit.  The 
most  recent  subscription  performances  were  Ozawa's,  in  October  1981;  the  most  recent 
Tanglewood  performance,  in  August  1985,  was  given  by  Michael  Tilson  Thomas.  The 
symphony  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

In  the  summer  of  1812,  Beethoven  was  seeking  relief  from  chronic  digestive 
problems:  at  doctor's  orders,  he  traveled  from  Teplitz  to  Karlsbad,  then,  after  a 
brief  stay  at  Franzensbad,  back  to  Teplitz,  where  he  had  a  passing  affair  with  Amalie 
Sebald.  From  there  he  journeyed  to  Linz,  where  he  lodged  with  his  brother  Johann 
and  where  one  of  his  principal  concerns  was  to  break  up  Johann's  relationship  with 
Therese  Obermeyer,  the  sister-in-law  of  a  doctor  renting  space  in  Johann's  house. 
Therese  had  been  employed  by  Johann  as  a  housekeeper  but  the  relationship  became 
much  more  personal.  She  already  had  an  illegitimate  daughter  and  supposedly  had 
had  a  number  of  lovers.  Johann's  reaction  to  his  brother  meddling  was,  of  course,  to 
marry  the  woman,  and  when  things  became  difficult  for  the  couple  in  later  years,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  blame  brother  Ludwig  for  the  unhappy  circumstances.  But 
Beethoven  was  occupied  with  composing,  too,  and  it  was  at  Linz,  while  stajang  at 
Johann's  house,  that  he  completed  his  Eighth  Symphony;  the  autograph  bears  the 
inscription  "Linz,  October  1812." 

Just  as  Beethoven's  Fifth  and  Sixth  symphonies  are  paired  with  respect  to 
genesis  and  early  performance  history — they  were  premiered  at  the  same  concert, 
on  22  December  1808 — likewise  were  the  composer's  Seventh  and  Eighth  s\Tn- 
phonies  linked  together.  The  Seventh  was  completed  just  four  months  before  the 
Eighth  and  was  first  played  on  8  December  1813.  The  Eighth  was  introduced  on 
27  February'  1814  at  a  Sunday  concert  in  Vienna  which  also  included  the  Seventh 
Symphony  Beethoven's  Battle  S^Tnphony  {''Wellington's  Victory^'),  and  a  vocal  trio 
reworked  by  Beethoven  from  a  piece  he  had  actually  composed  ten  years  earlier 
(even  though  he  had  promised  a  new  trio  as  well  as  a  new  symphony  for  the  occasion). 
Needless  to  say,  the  new  Eighth  Symphony  was  somewhat  overshadowed  by  the 
larger  Seventh,  which  opened  the  concert,  but  the  real  hit  of  the  event  was 
Wellington's  Victory,  whose  "battle"  section  was  encored. 
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Regarding  the  Eighth's  relatively  cool  reception,  the  reviewer  for  Vienna's 
Allgemeine  Musik-Zeitung  observed  that  "the  cause  of  this  was  not  in  its  weaker  or 
lesser  artistic  workmanship  .  .  .  but  partly  in  the  mistake  of  allowing  the  symphony 
to  follow  the  one  in  A  major  [the  Seventh],  and  partly  in  the  satiety  that  followed  the 
enjoyment  of  so  much  that  was  beautiful  and  excellent,  whereby  natural  apathy  was 
the  result."  As  reported  by  his  biographer  Thayer,  Beethoven's  rather  peeved 
explanation  for  the  Eighth's  lack  of  immediate  success  was  "because  it  is  so  much 
better  than  the  other  [the  Seventh],"  but  it  would  seem  that  the  Eighth  has  still  not 
attained  the  recognition  it  deserves:  it  is  probably  the  least  performed  of  all  the 
composer's  symphonies  except,  perhaps,  for  the  Second. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  George  Grove  articulated  the  reason  for 
this  situation,  citing,  in  the  main,  "the  overflowing  fun  and  realism  of  the  music.  .  .  . 
Not  only  is  every  movement  pervaded  by  humour,  but  each  has  some  special  stroke  of 
boisterous  merriment,  which  to  those  whose  minds  were  full  of  the  more  dignified 
movements  of  the  Eroica,  the  C  minor,  or  the  Number  Seven,  may  have  made  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  composer  was  in  earnest  and  that  his  composition  was  to 
be  taken  seriously."  Likewise,  Philip  Hale,  once  the  BSO's  program  annotator, 
points  to  the  Eighth  as  the  product  of  a  composer  "in  reckless  mood,  delighting  in 
abrupt  contrasts  . . .  characterized  by  mad  jollity,  and  a  playfulness  that  at  times 
approaches  buffoonery."  Beethoven's  own  word  for  this  was  ''aufgeknopff 
("unbuttoned"),  and  this  is  the  term  commentators  have  picked  up  on  to  charac- 
terize this  symphonic  product  of  his  cheerful  nature. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio,  contrasts  a  bright  but  forceful  idea 
with  a  waltzlike  second  theme  of  comic  bent.  There  is  constant  alternation  of  bright 
and  dark,  and  a  preponderance  of  the  sforzato  accents  and  rhythmic  drive  so  typical 
of  Beethoven:  the  end  of  the  development  virtually  barrels  into  the  recapitulation. 
The  second  movement,  marked  "Allegretto  scherzando,"  suggests  in  its  sixteenth- 
note  staccato  accompaniment  the  ticking  of  a  metronome,  and  the  main  tune  may 
have  been  based  upon,  or  given  rise  to,  a  canon  Beethoven  contrived  in  honor  of 
Johann  Nepomuk  Maalzel,  Vienna's  "Court  Mechanician"  and  inventor  of  the 
"musical  chronometer."  The  playful  character  of  this  brief  movement  resides  in  its 
overlaying  of  trills,  accents,  and  sudden  fortissimo  tremolos. 

The  third  movement  is  headed  "Tempo  di  Menuetto"  but  actually  parodies  the 
courtly  minuet  of  Mozart  and  Haydn.  The  original  trumpet-and-drums  reinforce- 
ment of  the  downbeat — and  note  that  the  opening  two  notes  of  the  movement 
comprise  an  upbeat — is  displaced  during  the  course  of  the  minuet,  and  the  dolce 
horn  melody  of  the  Trio  is  offset  by  a  scampering  cello  accompaniment  which 
suggests  a  quite  different  sort  of  character.  The  Allegro  vivace  finale  moves  like  the 
wind:  the  triplets  which  form  the  upbeat  to  the  main  idea  and  which  pervade  the 
accompaniment  are  barely  distinguishable  to  the  ear.  As  in  the  first  movement,  there 
are  fits  and  starts,  juxtapositions  of  pianissimo  and  fortissimo,  and  bouncing 
octaves  in  the  bassoon  and  timpani  contribute  to  the  fun.  So  much  energy  is 
accumulated  along  the  way  that,  to  wind  things  up,  Beethoven  writes  a  coda  as  long 
as  the  entire  main  part  of  the  movement,  and,  at  the  end,  we  can  almost  imagine  him 
grabbing  us  by  the  shoulders,  shaking  us  hard,  and  laughing. 

— Marc  Mandel 
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Fryderyk  Chopin 

Piano  Concerto  No,  2  in  F  minor,  Opus  21 


Fryderyk  Franciszek  Chopin — or,  as  he 
called  himself  during  his  many  years  in 
France,  Frederic  Chopin — was  born  in 
Zelazowa  Wola,  near  Warsaw,  probably 
on  1  March  1810  and  died  in  Paris  on 
17  October  1849.  He  composed  the 
F  minor  concerto  in  1829  and  was  him- 
self soloist  at  the  first  performance, 
which  was  given  in  Warsaw  on  17 March 
1830.  The  American  premiere  took  place 
in  New  York  on  9  November  1861,  when 
the  Philharmonic  Society  performed  the 
work  with  soloist  Sebastian  Bach  Mills 
under  the  direction  of  Carl  Bergmann. 
The  last  two  movements  were  heard  in 
Boston  in  a  performance  for  two  pianos 
in  1864;  the  first  complete  performance 
here  was  given  by  the  Harvard  Musical 
Association,  Carl  Zerrahn  conducting,  with  Anna  Mehlig  as  soloist.  Adele  Margulies 
was  soloist  for  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performance  in  March  of  1883,  Georg 
Henschel  conducting.  BSO  performances  have  also  been  conducted  by  Wilhelm  Gericke, 
Arthur  Nikisch,  Emit  Paur,  Max  Fiedler,  Ernst  Schmidt,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  Charles  Munch,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  William  Steinberg, 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Bruno  Maderna,  Andrew  Davis,  Edo  De  Waart,  Seiji  Ozawa, 
and  Charles  Dutoit,  who  gave  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  August  1983 
with  Ivo  Pogorelich  as  soloist.  Seiji  Ozawa  gave  the  most  recent  subscription  perform- 
ances in  November  1985,  with  pianist  Maurizio  Pollini.  Earlier  performances  featured 
Vladimir  de  Pachmann,  Mrs.  H.H.A.  Beach,  Ignace  Paderewski,  Carlo  Buonamici, 
Josef  Hofmann,  Guiomar  Novaes,  Claudio  Arrau,  Alexander  Brailowsky,  Nikita 
Magaloff,  Lilian  Kallir,  Joseph  Kalichstein,  Earl  Wild,  Juliana  Markova,  Christian 
Zacharias,  and  Alexis  Weissenberg.  Besides  the  solo  instrument,  the  score  calls  for  two 
each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  trombone, 
timpani,  and  strings. 

Chopin  composed  his  two  piano  concertos  within  a  year  of  each  other,  when  he 
himself  had  barely  finished  his  formal  studies.  He  had  be^n  composition  work  at 
the  age  of  twelve  with  Jozef  Eisner,  director  of  the  Warsaw  Conservatory,  in  1822. 
His  talent  as  a  pianist  was  recognized  even  earlier  In  February  1818,  a  month  before 
Chopin's  eighth  birthday,  he  made  his  first  public  appearance  as  a  pianist,  placing  a 
concerto  of  Gyrowetz.  And  even  at  that  time  he  was  constantly  improvising  little 
pieces — polonaises  and  the  like.  But  formal  composition  studies  were  to  lead  ulti- 
mately to  his  greatest  and  most  enduring  fame.  Eisner  attempted  to  teach  Chopin 
the  traditional  classical  forms,  supervising  the  composition  of  the  First  Sonata, 
Opus  4,  which  is  almost  completely  un-Chopinesque.  Eventually,  though,  Eisner 
recognized  that  Chopin  simply  had  such  gifts  that  it  was  useless  to  impose  an 
outside  taste  on  them.  He  retained  the  private  hope  that  Chopin  would  one  day 
compose  the  great  Polish  national  opera,  but  that  hope  was  vain,  since  Chopin  only 
desired  to  write  music  for  the  piano. 

Few  composers,  indeed,  have  so  consciously  limited  their  output.  Chopin  never 
composed  a  piece  that  did  not  include  the  piano,  and  the  bulk  of  his  works  are  for 
piano  solo.  But  it  is  on  that  instrument  that  he  is  most  original.  Despite  his  years  of 
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piano  studies,  he  never  became  academic  in  the  technical  mechanics  of  performing, 
and  his  boundless  imagination  soon  came  up  with  new  sonorities  and  devices  that  set 
him  apart. 

Warsaw  was  something  of  a  musical  backwater,  but  visiting  celebrities  gave 
Chopin  some  sense  of  the  larger  musical  world.  In  1828  he  heard  Hummel  perform, 
and  he  quickly  adopted  the  decorative  elegance  of  that  composer  in  his  ensuing 
works.  The  following  year  he  heard  Paganini,  who  was  such  a  powerful  influence  on 
instrumental  music  of  the  1830s  and  1840s  by  demonstrating  the  degree  of  virtuosic 
proficiency  that  might  be  possible. 

In  1829,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  Chopin  finished  his  formal  studies  and  visited 
Vienna,  where  he  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  especially  for  works  like 
Krakowiak,  the  exotic  Polish  character  of  which  was  new  to  Vienna.  When  he 
returned  home  on  12  September,  he  began  work  on  his  F  minor  piano  concerto 
(published  as  No.  2,  though  it  was  the  first  to  be  composed).  His  progress  with  the 
work  was  reported  in  a  series  of  letters  to  his  friend  Titus  Woyciechowski.  In  the 
earliest  of  the  series,  dated  3  October,  it  is  clear  that  Chopin  has  finished  the  second 
movement  and  probably  also  the  first.  Some  of  this  music  was  inspired  by  recent 
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romantic  passions — remember,  he  was  only  nineteen  years  old! — and  Chopin  men- 
tions one  of  these  to  his  friend.  Titus  knew  that  he  had  earlier  been  charmed  by  a 
young  singer  in  Vienna,  Mile.  Blahetka,  but  the  tender  feelings  had  been  driven  out 
by  a  new  passion  for  Constantia  Gladkowska,  a  vocal  student  at  the  Warsaw 
Conservatory,  whom  Chopin  describes  as 

my  ideal,  whom  I  have  sensed  faithfully,  though  without  saying  a  word  to  her, 
for  six  months;  whom  I  dream  of,  in  whose  memory  the  Adagio  of  my 
concerto  has  been  written,  and  who  this  morning  inspired  me  to  write  the 
little  waltz  [later  published  as  Opus  70,  No.  3,  in  D-flatl  I  am  sending  you. 

By  20  October  Chopin  had  clearly  written  a  draft  of  the  finale,  and  had  showed 
part  of  the  concerto  to  his  former  teacher  Eisner.  He  wrote  to  Titus  Woyciechowski: 

Eisner  has  praised  the  Adagio  of  my  concerto.  He  says  it  is  original;  but  I 
don't  wish  to  hear  any  opinions  on  the  Rondo  just  yet  3.s  I  am  not  quite 
satisfied  with  it.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  I  shall  have  completed 
it  by  the  time  I  get  back  [from  a  visit  to  Poznan,  for  which  he  is  on  the  verge 
of  leaving  for  a  week  or  two]. 

His  visit  was  extended  by  an  invitation  to  the  home  of  Prince  Radziwill,  a  very 
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musical  aristocrat,  who  lived  near  Poznan.  On  14  November  Chopin  reported  to 
Titus  that  he  had  enjoyed  himself  enormously. 

If  it  had  been  left  to  my  own  choice  I  could  have  stayed  there  until  they 
kicked  me  out,  but  my  private  affairs — especially  my  concerto,  which  is  still 
unfinished  and  urgently  calls  out  for  the  completion  of  its  Finale — fbrced 
me  to  quit  that  Paradise.  It  contained  two  Eves,  the  young  princesses, 
extraordinarily  charming  and  kind,  musical  and  sensitive  creatures  [so 
much,  perhaps,  for  the  "ideal"  that  had  inspired  the  slow  movement  of  his 
concerto!]. 

In  fact,  after  his  return  to  Warsaw,  Chopin  concentrated  on  finishing  the  concerto, 
which  received  its  premiere  in  the  concert  he  gave  on  17  March,  presenting  a  number 
of  his  works  for  the  first  time.  It  was  such  a  success  that  it  had  to  be  repeated  five 
days  later.  On  27  March  Chopin  reported  the  event  to  his  absent  friend. 

My  first  concert,  although  it  was  sold  out  and  there  was  not  a  box  or  seat  to 
be  had  three  days  beforehand,  did  not  make  on  the  general  public  the 
impression  I  thought  it  would.  The  first  Allegro  of  my  concerto,  which 
relatively  few  could  grasp,  called  forth  applause,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
people  felt  they  had  to  show  interest  ("Ah,  something  new!")  and  pretend  to 
be  connoisseurs.  The  Adagio  and  Rondo  produced  the  greatest  effect  and 
demonstrations  of  sincere  admiration  could  be  heard  ....  Kurpinski 
discovered  fresh  beauties  in  my  concerto  that  evening,  but  Wiman  admitted 
again  that  he  doesn't  know  what  people  see  in  my  first  Allegro.  Ememann 
was  completely  satisfied,  but  Eisner  regretted  that  the  tone  of  my  piano  was 
too  woolly  and  prevented  my  bass  runs  from  being  heard. 

A  different  piano  was  provided  for  the  second  concert,  a  louder  Viennese  instru- 
ment. This  succeeded  in  pleasing  the  still  larger  crowd,  though  Chopin  himself 
preferred  his  own  piano,  at  least  for  intimate  surroundings.  It  was  only  a  few  months 
later  that  he  wrote  his  second  concerto,  in  E  minor  (published  as  No.  1),  and  a  few 
months  after  that  (November  1830)  that  he  left  Poland  to  study  abroad,  and  never 
returned. 

It  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  a  piano  concerto  written  by  a  budding  young 
virtuoso  not  out  of  his  teens  to  display  a  command  of  the  symphonic  style  of  concerto 
writing — the  careful  balancing  of  soloist  and  orchestra,  the  intricate  development  of 
thematic  ideas,  and  so  on — that  we  have  come  to  recognize  in  the  earlier  works  of 
Mozart  and  Beethoven.  Not  only  was  such  a  style  inimical  to  Chopin's  original 
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genius,  but  he  had  not  even  encountered  the  concertos  of  Beethoven.  (This  is  not  to 
say  that  he  disliked  Beethoven's  music;  while  working  on  the  F  minor  concerto,  he 
took  part  in  a  private  reading  of  the  Archduke  Trio  and  wrote  to  Titus  Woyciechow- 
ski,  "I've  never  heard  anything  so  great;  in  it  Beethoven  snaps  his  fingers  at  the 
whole  world.")  But  the  musical  life  of  Warsaw  had  not  yet  admitted  Beethoven  to  the 
pantheon,  especially  with  his  larger  works.  Hummel  was  the  major  composer  whose 
concertos  provided  a  basic  model  for  Chopin,  along  with  works  of  Ries,  Gyrowetz, 
and  Moscheles — concertos  by  keyboard  virtuosi  written  to  display  their  own  tech- 
nical prowess. 

But  for  all  of  Chopin's  youth  and  relative  inexperience,  his  concertos  are  extraor- 
dinary in  that  special  way  that  makes  all  of  his  best  music  personal  and  immediately 
identifiable.  The  first  movement's  orchestral  exposition  begins  with  a  marchlike 
theme  pensively  presented  in  the  strings,  and  then  taken  over  by  the  full  orchestra. 
This  opening  presents  a  variety  of  ideas  that  seem  for  the  most  part  inspired  by  the 
stereotypes  and  standard  gambits  of  any  number  of  classical  concertos.  But  when 
the  soloist  enters,  after  an  atmospheric  preparation,  with  a  figure  that  descends 
through  four-and-a-half  octaves,  Chopin's  personality  at  once  takes  over,  even  when 
the  soloist  is  simply  laying  out  the  themes  that  have  already  been  heard  in  the 
orchestra.  From  this  point  on  the  piano  part  directs  the  course  of  the  movement. 
While  obviously  influenced  by  the  decorative  art  of  such  virtuosi  as  Hummel  and 
Moscheles,  Chopin's  highly  ornamental  writing  is  far  more  expressive,  far  more 
poignant.  He  turns  the  appoggiatura  and  the  suspension — devices  done  to  death  by 
the  naive  and  superficial  treatment  of  lesser  composers — to  new  uses  through  his 
harmonic  originality.  Formally  the  first  movement  is  as  simple  and  straightfon^-ard 
as  we  might  expect  a  student  work  to  be.  It  is  the  content  here  that  proclaims  the 
budding  master. 

The  slow  movement  already  reveals  the  genius  of  the  composer.  Elsler  was  right  to 
praise  its  originality,  which  reveals  itself  in  the  extraordinary^  freedom  with  which 
Chopin  has  decorated  the  simple  formal  A-B-A  outline,  with  an  effective  dramatic 
contrast  in  the  middle  section  and  a  lavish  outpouring  of  lyrical  intensity. 

The  finale  of  the  concerto  is  related  to  that  Polish  country  dance,  the  mazurka, 
that  Chopin  made  so  wonderfully  his  own.  The  traditional  mazurka  was  in  triple  time 
accompanied  by  strong  accents  on  the  second  or  third  beat  (when  danced,  the 
accents  were  reinforced  by  a  strong  tap  of  the  heel).  The  mazurkas  that  Chopin  wrote 
for  solo  piano  were  mostly  in  three-part  song  form.  This  concerto  movement  is  a 
rondo  with  several  sharply  contrasting  themes  in  mazurka  style,  closing  with  a 
virtuosic  and  dramatic  coda. 

— S.L. 
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Fryderyk  Chopin 

Variations  in  B-flat  on  ''La  ci  darem  la  mano,'"  Opus  2 
Fantasia  on  Polish  Airs,  Opus  13,  in  A 
Krakowiak,  Concert  rondo  in  F,  Opus  14 

Fryderyk  Fraticiszek  Chopin — or,  as  he 
called  himself  during  his  many  years  in 
France,  Frederic  Chopin — was  horn  in 
Zelazowa  Wola,  near  Warsaw,  probably 
on  1  March  1810  and  died  in  Paris  on 
17  October  1849.  All  three  of  the  short 
works  for  piano  and  orchestra  were  com- 
posed during  Chopin's  student  days,  the 
Variations  on  "La  ci  darem"  in  1827, 
and  both  the  Fantasia  on  Polish  Airs  and 
Krakowiak  in  1828.  The  Variations  were 
premiered  in  Vienna  on  11  August  1829, 
with  Chopin  as  soloist.  The  first  perform- 
ance of  the  Fantasia  took  place  in 
Warsaw  on  17  March  1830,  on  a  concert 
that  included  the  premiere  of  Chopin's 
F  minor  concerto.  The  Krakowiak  was 
premiered  on  Chopin's  second  Vienna 
concert,  given  on  18  August  1829,  a  week  after  the  premiere  of  the  Variatiotis.  These  are 
the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  of  all  three  works.  Besides  the  solo  instrument, 
the  Variations  call  for  pairs  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  horns,  plus  the 
usual  strings.  The  Fantasia  and  Krakowiak  require  the  same  forces,  plus  a  pair  of 
trumpets. 

Chopin  composed  all  of  his  works  for  piano  and  orchestra — including  the  two 
piano  concertos — before  he  turned  twenty-one,  when  he  was  still  undergoing  or  had 
barely  finished  his  formal  studies.  He  had  begun  the  study  of  composition  in  1822, 
when  he  was  twelye,  with  Jozef  Eisner,  director  of  the  Warsaw  Conserv'atory.  His 
talent  as  a  performer  had  been  recognized  even  earlier.  In  February  1818,  a  month 
before  Chopin's  eighth  birthday,  he  made  his  first  public  appearance  as  a  pianist, 
playing  a  concerto  of  Gyrowetz.  And  even  at  that  time  he  was  constantly  improvising 
little  pieces — polonaises  and  the  like.  But  formal  composition  studies  were  to  lead 
ultimately  to  his  greatest  and  most  enduring  fame.  Eisner  attempted  to  teach 
Chopin  the  traditional  classical  forms,  super\dsing  the  composition  of  the  First 
Sonata,  Opus  4,  which  is  almost  completely  un-Chopinesque.  Eventually,  though, 
Eisner  recognized  that  Chopin  simply  had  such  gifts  that  it  was  useless  to  impose 
an  outside  taste  on  them.  He  retained  the  private  hope  that  Chopin  would  one  day 
compose  the  great  Polish  national  opera,  but  that  hope  was  vain,  since  the  young 
man  desired  only  to  write  music  for  the  piano. 

Few  composers,  indeed,  have  so  consciously  limited  their  output.  Chopin  never 
wrote  a  piece  that  did  not  include  the  piano,  and  the  bulk  of  his  works  are  for  piano 
solo.  But  since  it  is  on  that  instrument  that  he  is  most  original,  we  are  not  inclined 
to  complain.  Despite  his  years  of  piano  studies,  he  never  became  academic  in  the 
technical  mechanics  of  performing,  and  his  boundless  imagination  soon  came  up 
with  new  sonorities  and  devices  that  set  him  apart. 

Warsaw  was  something  of  a  musical  backwater,  but  visiting  celebrities  gave 
Chopin  a  sense  of  the  larger  musical  world.  In  1828  he  heard  Hummel  perform,  and 
he  quickly  adopted  the  decorative  elegance  of  that  composer  in  his  ensuing  works. 
The  following  year  he  heard  Paganini,  who  was  such  a  powerful  influence  on 
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instrumental  music  of  the  1830s  and  1840s  by  demonstrating  the  degree  of  virtuosic 
proficiency  that  might  be  possible. 

All  three  of  the  works  on  the  present  program  are  the  product  of  Chopin's 
consen^atory  years.  His  musical  taste  was  formed  early  and  remained  largely 
unchanged  by  his  teachers.  He  saw  Bach  as  the  basis  of  all  music  (v'ears  later  he 
could  still  play  the  preludes  and  fugues  of  "the  Forty-eight"  from  memory),  and 
Mozart  became  his  god.  This  enthusiasm  had  a  practical  consequence  in  his  first 
work  for  piano  and  orchestra,  a  set  of  variations  on  the  much-loved  duet  ''La  ci 
darem  la  mano''  from  Doji  Giovanni.  This  he  composed  while  on  vacation  at  Poznan; 
he  dedicated  it  to  his  closest  friend,  Titus  Woyciechowski.  The  following  year — his 
last  under  the  tutelage  of  Eisner — saw  the  creation  of  his  Fantasia  on  Polish 
National  Airs,  Opus  13,  and  Krakowiak,  Grand  Concert  Rondo,  Opus  14. 

In  1829,  at  age  nineteen,  Chopin  finished  his  formal  studies  and  visited  Vienna, 
where  he  was  delighted  by  the  quality  of  the  music  and  surprised  at  the  degree  of 
attention  he  was  receiving.  He  wrote  to  his  parents  on  8  August  1829,  soon  after 
arriving,  "I  am  well  and  in  good  spirits.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  the  Germans  are 
amazed  at  me  and  I  am  amazed  at  them  for  finding  anything  to  be  amazed  about!" 
He  had  already  submitted  the  Variations  to  the  Viennese  publisher  Haslinger,  who 
had  not  bothered  to  reply  (no  doubt  thinking  this  was  yet  another  drearj'  set  of 
variations  by  yet  another  musical  nonentity  from  the  provinces).  But  when  Chopin 
arrived  in  person  and  played  the  Variations,  Haslinger  changed  his  tune.  He  was 
eager  to  publish  them,  and  even  more  eager  for  Chopin  to  appear  in  public  and  play 
them  himself,  for  this  would  establish  a  market  for  the  new  work. 

In  short  order  Chopin  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  give  a  concert  (at  no  fee, 
which  delighted  the  impresario  of  the  opera  house).  His  plan  was  to  include  the 
Variations  on  ''La  ci  darem  la  mano,''  the  rondo  Krakowiak,  and  a  keyboard  improv- 
isation in  a  mixed  program  including  a  Beethoven  overture  and  a  selection 
by  a  soprano.  All  of  this  happened  very  quickly:  Chopin  agreed  to  the  concert  on 
8  August,  a  Saturday,  and  it  took  place,  after  one  rehearsal,  the  following  Tuesday. 
The  Krakowiak  was  dropped  after  the  rehearsal,  which  had  gone  ver\'  badly,  prob- 
ably because  the  orchestral  parts  that  the  composer  had  brought  were  badly  copied 
and  hard  to  read.  The  concert  went  quite  well,  though,  and  Chopin  was  pleased  to 
report  to  his  family  that  friends  stationed  all  over  the  audience  to  eavesdrop  on 
people's  reactions  all  reported  a  very  favorable  response,  with  only  one  general 
criticism: 


Special  risk  assurance  when  health  is  an  issue. 
When  you  wonder  if  you  qualify.  When  you  need  it. 

Gerald  B.  Levinson  &  Associates 

50  Congress  Street    Suite  830    Boston,  MA  02109 
482-0400 
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The  general  opinion  is  that  I  play  too  quietly,  or  rather  too  delicately  for 
those  accustomed  to  the  banging  of  the  Viennese  pianists.  I  expected  to  find 
such  a  reproach  in  the  newspaper  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  editor's 
daughter  bangs  the  piano  frightfully.  It  doesn't  matter.  There  must  always 
be  some  kind  of  "but .  .  ."  and  I  should  prefer  it  to  be  that  one  rather  than 
have  it  said  that  I  play  too  loudly. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  many  musical  friends,  Chopin  agreed  tp  give  a  second 
concert  a  week  later.  The  leading  musicians  of  Vienna,  including  Carl  Czemy  (no 
mean  pianist  himself)  and  the  violinist  Schuppanzigh  and  the  aging  composer 
Adalbert  Gyrowetz  (whose  concerto  Chopin  had  played  at  his  first  public  concert 
eleven  years  earlier),  all  praised  the  young  Chopin.  The  second  concert,  which 
included  the  Krakowiak,  was  an  even  greater  success,  so  that  the  audience 
demanded  an  encore  (a  relatively  rare  event  in  those  days),  and  Chopin  accommo- 
dated with  a  repetition  of  the  ''La  ci  darem'^  variations. 

When  he  returned  home  on  12  September,  he  made  the  unpleasant  discover^'  that 
the  local  papers  had  mistranslated  the  Vienna  reviews  of  his  concerts,  making  it  look 
as  if  they  had  been  relative  failures.  Though  he  had  the  originals  to  show  his  friends, 
the  public  sense  was  that  he  had  not  achieved  much  on  his  trip.  Almost  at  once  he 
began  work  on  a  large  piano-and-orchestra  composition,  his  F  minor  piano  concerto 
(published  as  No.  2,  though  it  was  the  first  to  be  composed). 

The  concerto  was  premiered  in  Warsaw  on  17  March  1830;  on  the  same  concert 
Chopin  first  played  his  Fantasia  on  Polish  Themes.  Afterward  he  w^rote  to  his  close 
friend  Titus  Woyciechowski  to  report  the  events.  On  the  whole  the  concerto  had  been 
favorably  received — especially  its  slow  movement — but,  according  to  Chopin,  the 
Fantasia  "did  not  in  my  opinion  fully  achieve  its  aim.  [The  audience]  applauded 
because  they  felt  they  must  show  at  the  end  that  they  had  not  been  bored."  Perhaps 
it  was  a  problem  with  his  piano  (which  Eisner  described  as  "woolly,"  hardly  suitable 
for  making  a  brilliant  display  in  a  public  concert).  In  any  case,  Chopin  did  not 
include  the  Fantasia  when  he  repeated  the  concert  five  days  later.  Yet  the  piece 
obviously  had  its  partisans,  because  when  Chopin  was  asked  to  give  another  concert, 
the  Fantasy  was  specifically  requested.  In  fact  he  did  include  it,  along  with  the 
premiere  of  the  E  minor  concerto,  on  his  last  Warsaw  concert,  given  on  11  October 
1830. 

The  three  piano-and-orchestra  works  that  preceded  the  composition  of  Chopin's 
two  concertos  are  youthful  compositions,  to  be  sure,  but  they  reveal  already  many  of 
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A  TRADITION  OF  FINANCIALCOUIISa 
OlDER  THAN  THE  ILS.  DOUAR. 

State  Street  has  been  providing  quality  financial  service  since  1792. 

That's  two  years  longer  than  the  dollar  has  been  the  official  currency  of 
the  United  States. 

During  that  time,  we  have  managed  the  assets  of  some  of  New 
England's  wealthiest  families.  And  provided  investment  advice  and 
performance  tailored  to  each  client's  individual  goals  and  needs. 

Today  our  Personal  Trust  Division  can  extend  that  service  to  you. 

We've  been  helping  people  manage  their  money  for  almost  200  years. 
And  you  can  only  stay  in  business  that  long  by  offering  advice  of  the 
highest  quality 

Let  us  help  you  get  the  highest  performance  fi-om  your  assets.  To  enjoy 
today  and  to  pass  on  to  future  generations. 

For  more  information  contact  Peter  Talbot  at  617-654-3227. 

State  Street.  Known  for  qualityf 

^^StateStreet 

State  Street  Bank  and  Tnist  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin 
Street,  Boston.  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  London.  Munich.  Brussels.  Zurich. 
Sydney.  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation.  1986. 
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the  elements  that  would  mark  Chopin's  mastery  in  later  years,  and  they  obviously 
attracted  attention  from  serious  musicians  right  at  the  outset.  His  Viennese  friends 
urged  and  expected  Chopin  to  return  to  the  Imperial  capital,  where  he  would  surely 
be  a  leading  figure  (in  fact,  he  never  did  return),  and  when  Robert  Schumann 
reviewed  the  score  of  the  Variations  on  ''La  ci  darem  la  mano,'"'  he  made  his  famous 
exclamation,  "Hats  off,  gentlemen!  A  genius!"  (repeated  twenty  years  later  when 
Schumann  reviewed  the  early  piano  works  of  Brahms). 

The  Variations  on  ""La  ci  darem'"  make  use  only  of  the  first  part  of  Mozart's  duet 
(that  portion  in  2/4  time);  Mozart  wrote  in  the  key  of  A,  Chopin  puts  his  variations  in 
B-flat.  The  work  is  planned  as  an  introduction,  five  variations,  and  a  finale.  The 
rather  extended  introduction  is  based  only  on  the  first  five  notes  of  the  melody.  It 
allows  plenty  of  opportunity  for  pianistic  bra\Tira  before  the  soloist  introduces  the 
theme  in  its  most  straightforward  guise.  The  first  four  variations  are  more  or  less 
brilliant  in  character  and  remain  in  the  major  key.  (The  second  has  the  pianist's  right 
and  left  hands  racing  along  in  thirty-second-notes;  Chopin  has  amusingly  given  the 
performer  the — presumably  unnecessary — instructions  to  play  the  variation 
"rapidly  but  accurately"!)  The  fifth  variation  is  an  Adagio  in  the  minor  mode,  a 
striking  change  of  character  from  the  rest.  Then,  as  a  finale,  Chopin  turns  Mozart's 
duet  into  a  Polish  ditty  in  3/4  and  closes  with  a  brilliant  Polacca. 

The  Fantasia  begins  with  a  slow  introduction  that  offers  the  soloist  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  brilliant  passage-work.  Then  comes  an  Andantino  theme  in  6/8  time 
identified  as  a  folk  song,  "Already  the  moon  had  set."  After  it  has  appeared  with 
variations,  a  somewhat  melancholy  Allegretto  in  2/4  takes  over.  Chopin  identified 
this  as  a  theme  by  Karol  Kurpinski,  a  professor  at  the  Warsaw  Conservatory.  Finally 
comes  the  "mazurka"  that  Chopin  referred  to,  a  kujawiak  that  brings  the  potpourri 
to  a  brilliant  and  exciting  conclusion. 

The  concert  rondo  Krakowiak  begins  with  a  3/4  introduction  in  the  style  of  a  slow 
mazurka.  Suddenly  the  piano  launches  into  virtuosic  scales  that  soon  lead  to  the  first 
of  the  two  main  rondo  themes,  a  dance  in  F  major  from  the  region  of  Cracow  (as  the 
work's  title  indicates),  followed  (after  a  good  deal  of  intervening  passage-work)  by 
the  second  theme  in  D  minor.  From  beginning  to  end,  the  main  point  of  the  piece  is 
virtuosic  display  with  an  exotic  Polish  character. 

These  early  small  works  for  piano  and  orchestra,  as  well  as  the  two  full-fledged 
concertos,  clearly  demonstrated  that  Chopin  had  outgrown  the  rather  claustro- 
phobic environment  of  Warsaw.  His  last  work  for  piano  and  orchestra  was  the 
E  minor  concerto;  in  November  1830,  only  a  few  months  after  completing  it,  Chopin 
left  Poland  to  study  abroad,  and  he  never  returned. 

— S.L. 
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Decisions  for  an  autumn  evening. 

The  marriage  of  fresh  native  ingredients  of  the  season 

with  the  creativity  of  French  cooking,         ^B 

presents  the  discerning  diner 

with  an  exquisite  array  of  choices.         ' 

The  result ... 

a  menu  of  scope  and  originahty. 

Sample  it  amid  the  ambiance  of  Boston's 

most  elegant  restaurant. 


ULIEN 


Julien  Restaurant  and  Bar.  In  the  Hotel  Meridien,  250  Franklin  Street,  Boston.  Private  Valet  Parking. 
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More . . . 

Other  than  references  in  the  Beethoven  literature,  little  has  been  written  about 
Hummel  outside  of  dissertations  and  other  scholarly  tomes.  The  article  in  The  New 
Grove,  by  Joel  Sachs,  is  very  informative  and  offers  guidance  to  the  more  specialized 
literature.  Hummel  is  better  represented  in  the  record  catalogues,  though  only  for  a 
small  percentage  of  his  works,  mostly  concertos:  for  trumpet,  for  mandolin,  and  a 
number  of  piano  concertos  and  sonatas.  The  oboe  variations  have  been  recorded  once 
on  alto  trombone  (!),  but  the  preferable  version  is  by  oboist  Heinz  HoUiger  with  the 
English  Chamber  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Raymond  Leppard  (Philips, 
coupled  with  music  by  J.C.  Bach  and  Joseph  Fiala). 

The  standard  Beethoven  biography  is  Thayer's  Life  of  Beethoven,  written  in  the 
nineteenth  century  but  revised  and  updated  by  Elliot  Forbes  (Princeton,  available  in 
paperback).  It  has  recently  been  supplemented  by  Maynard  Solomon's  Beethoven, 
which  makes  informed  and  thoughtful  use  of  the  dangerous  techniques  of  psycho- 
history  to  produce  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  hundreds  of  Beethoven 
books  (Schirmer,  available  in  paperback).  There  have,  of  course,  been  many  studies 
of  the  symphonies.  George  Grove's  Beethoven  and  his  Nine  Symphonies,  though 
written  nearly  a  century  ago  from  a  now-distant  point  of  view,  is  filled  with  percep- 
tive observations  (Dover  paperback).  Basil  Lam's  chapter  on  Beethoven  in  the  first 
volume  of  The  Symphony,  edited  by  Robert  Simpson,  is  enlightening  (Penguin),  as 
is  Simpson's  own  concise  contribution  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides,  Beethoven  Sym- 
phonies (U.  of  Washington  paperback).  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  classic  essays  appear 
in  Essays  in  Musical  Ayialy sis  (Oxford,  available  in  paperback).  Among  the  highly 
recommended  recent  recordings  of  Beethoven's  Eighth,  I  would  include  that  of 
Christoph  von  Dohnanyi  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  (Telarc,  coupled  with 
Schubert's  Unfinished  Symphony)  and  the  latest  by  Herbert  von  Karajan  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG,  coupled  with  three  Beethoven  overtures);  both  of  the 
foregoing  are  available  on  compact  disc.  It  is  striking  that  a  majority  of  the 
Beethoven  Eighth  recordings  that  have  appeared  as  single  CDs  are  historical 
recordings  going  as  far  back  as  1940  by  such  varied  conductors  as  Willem 
Mengelberg  (Philips,  coupled  with  Symphony  No.  7),  Wilhelm  Furtwangler  (DG, 
coupled  with  Symphony  No.  7),  Otto  Klemperer  (Angel,  coupled  with  Symphony 
No.  5),  and  Bruno  Walter  (CBS,  coupled  with  Symphony  No.  7). 

Arthur  Hedley  contributed  the  volume  Chopin  to  the  Master  Musicians  series 
(Littlefield  paperback);  there  is  also  a  symposium  volume  of  essays  edited  by  Alan 
Walker,  The  Chopin  Companion  (Norton  paperback),  in  which  the  shorter  pieces  for 
piano  and  orchestra  are  treated  in  the  chapter  on  miscellaneous  works.  The  fullest 
recent  biography  is  Chopin  by  Adam  Zamoyski  (Doubleday).  Andre  Boucoureehliev's 
Chopin:  A  Pictorial  Biography,  translated  into  English  by  Edward  Hyams,  contains  a 
wealth  of  drawings,  paintings,  and  facsimiles  (Viking).  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  are  recording  Chopin's  complete  works  for  piano  and  orchestra 
with  Alexis  Weissenberg  (Deutsche  Grammophon).  Claudio  Arrau's  poetic  reading 
with  Eliahu  Inbal  and  the  London  Philharmonic  is  part  of  an  extended  boxed  set  of 
Chopin's  works  (Philips,  nine  discs,  also  available  singly). 

— S.L. 
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Ralph  Gomberg 


Ralph  Gomberg,  who  retires  from  his  position 
as  the  Boston  Symphony's  principal  oboe  at 
the  end  of  this  season,  comes  from  a  highly 
musical  family.  He  is  the  youngest  of  seven 
children,  five  of  whom  graduated  from  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music.  His  brother  Harold 
was  principal  oboe  of  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic for  thirty-four  years.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen,  Ralph  Gomberg  was  the  youngest 
student  ever  accepted  by  the  renowned  oboist 
Marcel  Tabuteau.  Follo^^^ng  his  studies  at  the 
Curtis  Institute,  he  was  appointed,  at  age 
eighteen,  principal  oboist  of  the  Ail-American 
Youth  Orchestra  under  Leopold  Stokowski. 
After  service  in  the  Navy  in  World  War  II  he 
became  principal  oboist  of  the  Baltimore 
Symphony,  the  New  York  City  Center  Orches- 
tra under  Leonard  Bernstein,  and  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  Orchestra.  Mr.  Gomberg  joined 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1950,  and 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players.  He  teaches  at  the  Tangle- 
wood  Music  Center  and  at  Boston  University 
School  for  the  Arts. 
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SENIOR  CARE  SPECIAUSTS 
Long  Term  Care  Placement  Agency 

617-899-6656 
"Quick  Decisions  Are  Unsafe  Decisions'* 

•  An  available  bed  doesn't  mean  an  appropriate 
and  safe  environment. 

•  S.C.S.  finds  and  recommends  suitable  nursing 
home  accommodations  after  researching  and 
assessing  facilities. 

•  A  monthly  report  as  to  the  resident's  progress 
and  well-being  is  also  available. 

•  S.C.S.  is  totally  independent  and  unencum- 
bered by  any  association  with  hospitals,  nurs- 
ing homes,  or  health  care  providers. 

Free  Consultations  Available. 


IS,  riurs- 


-  Boston - 
Classical 
Orchestra 


Harry  Ellis  Dickson 

music  director 

Armando  Ghitalla,  trumpet 

Nov.  19  and  21, 8  pm 
Faneuil  Hall 

Hummel,  Ponchielli,  Haydn 

Bostix,  Out  of  Town  Tickets 
or  426-2387 
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Alexis  Weissenberg 


Pianist  Alexis  Weissenberg  has  appeared 
as  soloist  with  every  major  orchestra, 
including  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the 
Boston  Symphony,  the  Chicago  Symphony, 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the 
Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Vienna  Philhar- 
monic, the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and 
the  La  Scala  Orchestra  of  Milan.  Born  in 
Sofia,  Bulgaria,  Mr.  Weissenberg  began  his 
piano  studies  there  and  later  continued  his 
musical  education  in  Israel,  where  he  made 
his  professional  debut  when  he  was  four- 
teen. He  was  immediately  invited  to  make  a 
tour  of  South  Africa,  then  came  to  America 
to  attend  the  Juilliard  School.  Mr.  Weissen- 
berg's  early  influences  were  Pantcho 
Wladigueroff  in  his  native  Sofia,  and  Olga 
SamarofF,  Artur  Schnabel,  and  Wanda 
Landowska  in  America.  After  a  successful 
tour  of  Israel,  Egypt,  Turkey,  and  South 
America,  he  made  his  American  debut  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic.  That  same 
year  he  won  the  Levintritt  International 
Competition,  was  invited  to  appear  with 
Eugene  Ormandy  and  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  and  launched  a  United  States 
concert  tour.  For  several  years  he  made 
annual  tours  of  America,  Europe,  South 
America,  and  the  Near  East;  then,  after  a 
self-enforced  ten-year  sabbatical  in  Madrid 
and  Paris,  he  returned  to  the  concert  stage 
in  Paris  to  thunderous  acclaim. 


The  preferred  pianist  of  many  great  con- 
ductors, Mr.  Weissenberg  appears  regularly 
with  Karajan,  Solti,  Ozawa,  and  Giulini, 
among  others.  He  has  appeared  at  every 
major  music  festival,  and  he  is  among  the 
most  active  performers  in  history,  with  a 
repertoire  encompassing  \'irtually  all  of  the 
great  piano  literature  ranging  from  music  of 
the  Baroque  period  to  twentieth-century' 
masterpieces.  Mr.  Weissenberg's  more  than 
forty  recordings  for  Angel/EMI,  RCA,  and 
Connoisseur  include  the  five  Beethoven  piano 
concertos  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  and  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  and  he  was  awarded  a 
gold  medal  by  EMI  for  the  half  million  sales 
of  his  recording  of  Tchaikovsky^'s  First  Piano 
Concerto.  In  conjunction  with  this  week's 
Boston  Symphony  performances,  he  will  con- 
tinue recording  Chopin's  complete  works  for 
piano  and  orchestra  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  for  the  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon  label. 

Mr.  Weissenberg's  recent  appearances  have 
included  orchestral  and  recital  performances 
in  New  York  City,  and  orchestral  appearances 
in  Houston  and  Salt  Lake  City.  He  has 
appeared  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
under  Riccardo  Muti  in  both  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  and  he  was  soloist  with  Zubin 
Mehta  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  He 
has  recently  recorded  the  Brahms  Second 
Piano  Concerto  with  Muti  and  the  Phila- 
delphians.  Alexis  Weissenberg  first  appeared 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Jan- 
uary 1970  performing  the  Bartok  Piano  Con- 
certo No.  2.  He  has  also  performed  music  of 
Rachmaninoff,  Tchaikovsky,  Ravel,  Chopin, 
and  Beethoven  with  the  orchestra,  appearing 
most  recently  last  season  for  Chopin's  Piano 
Concerto  No.  1  in  E  minor,  which  he  recorded 
with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  at  that 
time. 
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When  THE  FDRE 

IS  HOT, 

THE  JAZZ  IS  COOL, 

AND  THE  PLACE 

IS  JUMPIN,' 

KINDLY  REFRAIN 

FROM  DANCING 

ON  THE  STEINWAYf 

Baby,  it's  grand — that  Baby  Grand. 

Jazz  in  The  Bar  by  the  fire  'til  one. 

One  of  four  grand  new  places  to 

entertain  and  be  entertained. 

In  The  Cafe,  the  Harpist  until  nine, 

supper  'til  midnight.  In  The  Dining 

Room,  piano  during  dinner  followed 

by  cordials  and  classical  music  in  The 

Lounge.  Jazz  and  all  that  jazz  'til  one. 

Before  or  after  the  theatre,  we've  got  a 

new  definition  of  putting  on  The 

Ritz-Carlton. 


The  Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


The  Ritz-Carlton,  Boston,  15  Arlington  Street,  Boston,  MA  02117.  617-536-5700.  Garage  parking  available. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  particularly  the  following 
group  of  corporations  and  professional  organizations  for  their  outstanding  and 
exemplary  response  in  support  of  the  orchestra's  needs  during  the  past  or  current 
fiscal  year. 


1986-87  Business  Honor  RoU  ($10,000  +  ) 


ADD  Inc  Architects 

Philip  M.  Briggs 
AT&T 

Robert  C.  Babbitt 
Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
American  Express  Company 

James  D.  Robinson  III 
Analog  De\^ces,  Inc. 

Ray  Stata 
Bank  of  Boston 

William  L.  Brown 
Bank  of  New  England 

Peter  H.  McCormick 
BayBanks,  Inc. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Boston  Edison  Company 

Stephen  J.  Sweeney 
Boston  Financial  &  Equity  Corporation 

Sonny  Monosson 
The  Boston  Globe/Affiliated  Publications 

William  0.  Taylor 
Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers 

Roger  A.  Saunders 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Company 

James  N.  von  Germeten 
Bozell,  Jacobs,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc. 

Thomas  Mahoney 
Cahners  PubUshing  Company 

In  memory  of  Norman  L.  Cahners 
Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores,  Inc. 

Philip  M.  Hawley 
Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
Coimtry  Curtains 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 
Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 
Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  S.  Daniels 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
Dynatech  Corporation 

J. P.  Barger 
E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Fidelity  Investments 

Samuel  W.  Bodman 
GTE  Electrical  Products 

Dean  T.  Langford 


General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
General  Electric  Company/L\Tm 

Frank  E.  Pickering 
General  Electric  Plastics  Business  Group 

Glen  H.  Hiner 
The  Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
HBM/Creamer,  Inc. 

Edward  Eskandarian 
IBM  Corporation 

Paul  J.  Palmer 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company 

E.  James  Morton 
Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Companies 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
McKinsey  &  Company,  Inc. 

Robert  P  O'Block 
Moet-Hennessy  U.S.  Corporation 

Ambassador  Evan  G.  Galbraith 
Morse  Shoe,  Inc. 

Manuel  Rosenberg 
Neiman-Marcus 

WiUiam  D.  Roddy 
New  England  Telephone  Company 

Gerhard  M.  Freche 
The  New  England 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

James  F.  Cleary 
Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
The  Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
Signal  Technology'  Corporation 

William  E.  Cook 
State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Wniiam  S.  Edgerly 
Teradyne,  Inc. 

Alexander  V  d'Arbeloff 
WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

An  Wang 
Zayre  Corporation 

Maurice  Segall 
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NATHANIEL  PULSIFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

Family  Ttustee  and  Inuestment  Aduisor 

27  North  Main  Street 

Ipswich  MA  01938 

617-356-3530 


n. 


j^' 


f^K.-    f 


Han( 
condomini 


. reate^the  eiegaace  of  Mstoric  Boston. 

GOLDWElTzIZOMPANY 

■       -j^  ^  J.J.  Hawes,  circa  1870 
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The  Boston  S\Tnphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corporations  and 
Drofessional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  valuable  support  totaling  $1,000+  during 
:he  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which  are  both  capitalized  and  underscored  in  the  Business 
Leaders  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll  denoting  support  of  $10,000  + . 
2'apitalization  denotes  support  totaling  $5,000-$9,999,  and  an  asterisk  indicates  support 
:otaling$2,500-$4,999. 

Business  Leaders  ($1,000  +  ) 


[ccountants 

ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  COMPANY 
William  F.  Meagher 

ARTHUR  YOUNG  &  COMPANY 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 


Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

'  'harles  E.  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  F.  DiPesa 
iRNST  &  WHINNEY 
James  G.  Maguire 

vMG  Main  Hurdman 
William  A.  Larrenaga 

•EAT,  MARWICK, 
IITCHELL  &  COMPANY 
Robert  D.  Happ 

'  'heodore  S.  Samet  &  Company 
Theodore  S.  Samet 

ITOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
iJames  T.  McBride 

.  dvertising/Public  Relations 

!.rnold  &  Company,  Inc. 
"Gerald  Broderick 

<SMC  STRATEGIES,  INC. 
Bruce  M.  McCarthy 

QZELL,  JACOBS,  KENTON  & 
"  ;CKHARDT,  INC. 
Thomas  Mahoney 

Harold  Cabot  &  Company,  Inc. 
James  I.  Summers 

BM  CREAxMER,  INC. 
;  Edward  Eskandarian 

l^'larke  &  Company,  Inc. 
Terence  M.  Clarke 

r  HE  COMMUNIQUE  GROUP,  INC. 
James  H.  Kurland 

ill,  Holliday,  Connors, 
jtosmopulos.  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

:  EWSOME  &  COMPANY 
Peter  Farwell 

'  :>ung  &  Rubicam 
Vlark  Stroock 

'rospace 

•  orthrop  Corporation 
Thomas  V  Jones 


PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Norman  J.  Ryker 

Architecture/Design 

ADD  INC  ARCHITECTS 
Philip  M.  Briggs 

LEA  GROUP 
Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  L.  Brown 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
Peter  H.  McCormick 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT 

&  TRUST  COMPANY 
James  N.  von  Germeten 

Cambridge  Trust  Company 
Lewis  H.  Clark 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

CITICORPCITIBANK 
Walter  E.  Mercer 

*Eastem  Corporate  Federal  Credit 
L^nion 
Jane  M.  Sansone 

*Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

Mutual  Bank 
Keith  G.  Willoughby 

*  Patriot  Bancorporation 
Thomas  R.  Heaslip 

*Provident  Financial  Services,  Inc. 
Robert  W  Brady 

*Rockland  Trust  Company 
John  F.  Spence.  Jr. 

SHAWMUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  F.  Craig 

STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST 
COMPANY 
William  S.  Edgerly 

UST  CORPORATION 
James  V.  Sidell 

Building/Contracting 

*A.J.  Lane  &  Company,  Inc. 
Andrew  J.  Lane 


Chain  Construction  Corporation 
Howard  Mintz 

National  Lumber  Company 
Louis  L.  Kaitz 

New  England  Door  Corporation 
Robert  C.  Frank 

*Perini  Corporation 
David  B.  Perini 

*J.F.  White  Contracting 
Thomas  J.  White 

Displays/Fhwe  rs 

*Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 
Thomas  E.  Knott.  Jr. 

*Harbor  Greenery 
Diane  Valle 

Education 

BENTLEY  COLLEGE 
Gregory  H.  Adamian 

STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 

ElectricaUmAC 

*p.h.  mechanical  corporation 
Paul  A.  Hayes 

R&D  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY.  INC. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

Electronics 

Alden  Electronics,  Inc. 
John  M.  Alden 

*Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

EPSCOInc. 
WXvTie  P.  Coffin 

The  Mitre  Corporation 
Robert  R.  Everett 

PARLEX  CORPORATION 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 

SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 
William  E.  Cook 

Energy 

CABOT  CORPORATION 
FOUNDATION,  INC. 
Ruth  C.  Scheer 
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•  A.XKEE  COMPANIES,  INC. 
Paul  J.  Montle 

I  ngineering 

1  oldberg-Zoino  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Oonald  T.  Goldberg 

;  tone  &  Webster  Engineering 
;  orporation 
kVilliam  F.  Allen,  Jr. 

i  ntertainment/Media 

(  ENERAL  CINEMA 
:  ORPORATION 
jlichard  A.  Smith 

I:  ational  Amusements,  Inc. 
i^umner  M.  Redstone 

''  'illiams/Gerard  Productions,  Inc. 
•Villiam  J.  Walsh 

I  inance/Venture  Capital 

c  MERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 
fames  D.  Robinson  III 

[  arson  Limited 
Herbert  Carver 

I  VRRELL,  HEALER  &  COMPANY 
iichard  Farrell 

]  HE  FIRST  BOSTON 
{  ORPORATION 
>Iark  S.  Ferber 

[  AMBRECHT  &  QUIST  VENTURE 
I  yiTNERS 
iobert  M.  Morrill 

I  aufman  &  Company 
j  !5umner  Kaufman 

[]  ^ASSOCIATES 
'eter  A.  Brooke 

1>  "acy  Financial,  Inc. 
♦tiobert  E.  Tracy 

f  <wd  Service/Industry 

I  Dston  Showcase  Company 
I'ason  Starr 

(  REATIVE  GOURMETS,  LTD. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

[>ika  Food  Service  Management,  Inc. 
■Perry  Vine  e 

1  unkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
lobert  M.  Rosenberg 

I  ?deral  Distillers,  Inc. 
Ufred  J.  Balema 

(  arelick  Farms,  Inc. 
'  ^eter  M.  Bemon 

]  )HNSON  O'HARE  COMPANY, 
[iC. 
larryO'Hare 

;  OET-HEXNESSY 
j  .S.  CORPORATION 
Embassador  Evan  G.  Galbraith 


NATIONAL  DISTILLERS  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
John  Ho\i;  Stookey 

O'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corporation 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

*Roberts  and  Associates 
Richard  J.  Kunzig 

Ruby  Wines 
Theodore  Rubin 

*Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

The  Taylor  Wine  Company,  Inc. 
Michael  J.  Doyle 

Shaws  Supermarkets,  Inc. 
Stanton  W.  Davis 

United  Liquors,  Ltd. 
Michael  Tye 

Footwear 

*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  A.  Vaule,  Jr. 

MERCURY  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADING  CORPORATION 
Irvdng  A.  Wiseman 

MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 

Manuel  Rosenberg 

The  Rockport  Corporation 
Bruce  Katz 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Furnishings/Houseivares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

HITCHCOCK  CHAIR  COMPANY 

Thomas  H.  Glennon 

The  Jofran  Group 
Robert  D.  Roy 

Graphic  Design 

Clark/Linskj'  Design,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  Linskj^ 

Fader,  Jones  &  Zarkades  Design 
Associates 
Roger  Jones 

*Gill  Fishman  and  Associates 
Gill  Fishman 

*Weymouth  Design,  Inc. 
Michael  E.  WejTnouth 

High  Technology 

Allied  Corporation 
Edward  L.  Hennessy,  Jr. 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 
Ray  Stata 


*TASC 
Arthur  Gelb 

APOLLO  COMPUTER,  INC. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

*Aritech  Corporation 
James  A.  Synk 

AT&T 

Robert  C.  Babbitt 

AUG  AT.  INC. 
Roger  D.  Wellington 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Josh  S.  Weston 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruuh  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

BOSTON  FINANCIAL  &  EQUITY 
CORPORATION 

Sonny  Monosson 

*Compugraphic  Corporation 
Carl  E.  Dantas 

Computer  Corporation  of  America 
John  Donnelly,  Jr. 

COMPUTER  PARTNERS 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

Costar  Corporation 
Otto  Momingstar 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J.  P.  Barger 

*EG&G,  Inc. 
Dean  W.  Freed 

*Encore  Computer  Corporation 
Kenneth  G.  Fisher 

*General  Eastern  Instruments 

Corporation 
Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 

GenRad  Foundation 
Linda  B.  Smoker 

HELIX  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 
Frank  Gabron 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hewlett-Packard  Company 
Alexander  R.  Rankin 

HONEYWELL 
Warren  G.  Sprague 

Hyeor,  Inc. 
Joseph  Hyman 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 
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Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference  . . . 


Two  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater  to  the  individual 
personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests  in  a  truly  elegant  fashion.  Each  homi 
is  professionally  staffed  to  meet  nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions  like  a 
fine  hotel. 

Oakwood — 601  Summer  Street  Elmhurst — 743  Main  Street 

Manchester-by-the-Sea,  MA  01944  Melrose,  MA  02176 

(617)  526-4653  (617)  662-7500 

Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information. 

Two  of  twenty-eight  long-term  care  facilities  throughout 

Massachusetts  that  are  owned  and  managed  by  Beverly  Enterprises. 

We  are  committed  to  quality  of  life. 


(Tj 


Fine 

Quality 

Broadloom 


^g 


Hand 

Knotted 

Orientals 


Custom 
Area 
Rugs 


284  WASHINGTON  ST    WELLESLEY  HILLS.  MA  02181 

Ooen  Mon     Tues     Thurs       Fri      until  5  30    Wed    until  8  00 
Sal   until  4  30  •  (617)237  0800 


Wellesley  Hills 
Rug  Shop 


(^ 


When  only 
the 
most  elegant 
will  do  . . . 


inc. 


of  CONCORD 
1296  Main  Street 
west  Concord  MA  01742 
(617)369^030 

furniture  of  distinction  since  1920 


^ayai^}) 
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onics,  Inc. 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

I/A-COM,  Inc. 
Vessarios  G.  Chigas 

lasscomp 

August  P.  Klein 

[assaehusetts  High  Technology 

ouneil,  Inc. 

Howard  P.  Foley 

[ATEC  CORPORATION 
Ted  Valpey,  Jr. 

IIILLIPORE  CORPORATION 
ifjohn  A.  Gilmartin 

ehe  Norton  Company 
oDonald  R.  Melville 

kiirion  Research  Incorporated 
(Alexander  Jenkins  III 
1  olaroid  Corporation 

r.M.  Booth 
lnRIME  COMPUTER,  INC. 

Foe  M.  Henson 

irinted  circuit 
Corporation 

i^eter  Sarmanian 

[i  aytheon  company 

rhomas  L.  Phillips 

=T)fTech,  Inc. 
Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

-  TELLAR  COMPUTER 

.  William  Poduska 

I 

[►i!ch/Ops,  Inc. 
'larvin  G.  Schorr 

[  JIRADYNE,  INC. 
dexander  V  d'Arbeloff 

I  lermo  Electron  Corporation 
reorge  N.  Hatsopoulos 

f  kNG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 
r  lH  Wang 

^  ilE  Corporation 
ohn  K.  Grady 


3  iels/Restaurants 

?  )STON  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 

£  POWERS 

p  oger  A.  Saunders 

I  e  Hampshire  House 
'  homas  A.  Kershaw 

1  )WARD  JOHNSON  COMPANY 
<  .  Michael  Hostage 

1  ridien  Hotel 
1  emard  Lambert 

1  Idred's  Chowder  House 
t  imes  E.  Mulcahy 

.  [E  RED  LION  INN 
•  )hn  H.  Fitzpatrick 


*Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL 
Bodo  Lemke 

Insurance 

*A.I.M.  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 
James  A.  Radley 

*Allied  Adjustment  Service 
Charles  A.  Hubbard 

Arkwright  Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

CAMERON  &  COLBY  CO.,  INC. 
Graves  D.  Hewitt 

*  Consolidated  Group,  Inc. 

Woolsey  S.  Conover 

FRANK  B.  HALL  &  COMPANY  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Colby  Hewitt,  Jr. 

Robert  D.  Gordon  Adjusters,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Gordon 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

Fred  S.  James  &  Company  of  New 
England,  Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

*  Johnson  &  Higgins 

Robert  A.  Cameron 

Kendall  Insurance,  Inc. 
Kennett  "Skip"  Kendall,  Jr. 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Edward  E.Phillips 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 
John  Herbert  Sullivan 

*  Charles  H.  Watkins  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely  II 

BEAR  STEARNS  &  COMPANY 
Keith  H.  Kretsehmer 

E.F.  HUTTON  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 

Endowment  Management  &  Research 
Corporation 
Stephen  D.  Cutler 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENTS 
Samuel  W.  Bodman 

*Fidelity  Service  Company 
Robert  W.  Blucke 
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Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

HCW,  Inc. 
John  M.  Plukas 

KENSINGTON  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 
Alan  E.  Lewis 

KIDDER,  PEABODY& 
COMPANY,  INC. 
John  G.  Higgins 

*Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 
Robert  L.  Kemp 

MORGAN  STANLEY  &  COMPANY 
Jack  Wadsworth 

Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  & 
Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 

*The  Putnam  Management 
Company,  Inc. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

SALOMON  INC. 
Joseph  P.  Lombard 

SMITH  BARNEY,  HARRIS  UPHAM 
&  COMPANY 
Robert  H.  Hotz 

*State  Street  Development  Company 
John  R.  Gallagher,  III 

TUCKER,  ANTHONY  & 
R.  L.  DAY,  INC. 
Gerald  Segel 

WOODSTOCK  CORPORATION 
Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

*Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Everett  H.  Parker 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

*Fish  &  Richardson 
John  N.  Williams 

*Gadsby  &  Hannah 
Jeffrey  P.  Somers 
GOLDSTEIN  &  MANELLO 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

Hale  &  Dorr 
Paul  Brountas 

*Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky 
and  Popeo,  PC. 

Francis  X.  Meaney 
Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 

Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

PALMER  &  DODGE 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

^Peabody  &  Arnold 
Paul  R.  Devin 


JEWELERS 

We  are  specialists  in  custom  design  and 

restoration  work  in  platinum  and  gold* 

All  work  is  done  on  the  premises. 

43  CENTRAL  STREET  ♦  WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS  ♦  237-2730 


5*  '3oto(fk/I^staurmt^ 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  ana  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  11:00-3:00  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 

behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 

Valet  Parking 


A 
SYMPHONY 

OF 
SERVICES 

1st  American  Bank  is  your  full 
service  bank  with  11  offices  in 
Boston  and  on  the  South  Shore 
Let  us  orchestrate  all  your 
banking  needs.  For  assistance 
call  436-1500. 

Member  FDIC/DIFM 
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For  more  complete  information  on  Nuveen  Tax-Exempt  Unit  Trusts,  including  charges 

%  and  expenses,  call  your  broker  or  adviser  for  a  prospectus.  Read  it  carefully  before  you 

invest  or  send  money  Or  call  800-221-4276.  (In  New  York  State,  call  212-208-2350.) 


IIVIUVEI 


"fex-Exempt  Unit  Trusts 


John  Nuveen  &  Co  Incorporated 
Investnnent  Bankers 


\  Special  Life-style 

Carleton-Willard  Village  Is 
an  exceptional  continuing 
care  retirement  community. 
Gracious  independent  living 
accommodations  and  fully 
licensed,  long-term  health 
care  facilities  exist  in  a 
traditional  New  England 
environment. 

ILLARD  VILLAGE 

100  Old  Bilierica  Rd. 
Bedford,  MA  01730 
(617)  275-8700 

Owned  and  operated  by  CarletonAA/lllard 
Homes,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  corporation 


•Peabody  &  Brown 

Maurice  Zilber 
Sherburne,  Powers  &  Needham 

Daniel  Needham,  Jr. 

Weiss,  Angoff,  Coltin,  Koski  & 
Wolf,  PC. 
Dudley  A.  Weiss 

Management/Financial/ Consulting 

ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


Han'ey  Chet  Krentzman 

Harry  Axelrod  Consultants,  Inc. 
I   Harry  Axelrod 

ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  INC. 
John  F.  Magee 

i'Bain  &  Company 
William  W.  Bain,  Jr. 

THE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP 
Arthur  P.  Contas 

Jason  M.  Cortell  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W;  Humphrey 

General  Electric  Consulting  Services 
Corporation 
James  J.  O'Brien,  Jr. 

KAZMAIER  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Richard  W  Kazmaier,  Jr. 

McKINSEY  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Robert  P  O'Block 

William  M.  Mercer-Meidinger,  Inc. 
Chester  D.  Clark 

Mitchell  &  Company 
Carol  B.  Coles 

Rath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Arnold  0.  Putnam 

The  Wyatt  Company 
Michael  H.  Davis 

Manufacturer's  Representatives 

Barton  Brass  Associates 
Barton  Brass 

Paul  K.  O'Rourke,  Inc. 
Paul  K.  O'Rourke 

Manufacturing/Industry 

Acushnet  Company 
John  T.  Ludes 

Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Ausimont  Compo,  Inc. 
Leonard  Rosenblatt 

Avondale  Industries,  Inc. 
William  F  Connell 


*  Barry  Wright  Corporation 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

*C.R.  Bard,  Inc. 

Robert  H.  McCaffrey 
William  Carter  Company 
Manson  H.  Carter 

Checon  Corporation 
Donajd  E.  Conaway,  Jr. 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Company 
Nelson  G.  Gifford 

ERVING  PAPER  MILLS 
Charles  B.  Housen 

*FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

The  Foxboro  Company 
Earle  W.  Pitt 


*Soundesign  Corporation 
Robert  H.  Winer 

*Sprague  Electric  Company 
John  L.  Sprague 

Superior  Pet  Products,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

*Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

TRINA,  INC. 
Thomas  L.  Easton 

H.K.  Webster  Company,  Inc. 
Dean  K.  Webster 

Webster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 
A.M.  Levine 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer,  Jr. 

Media 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE/ 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  PLASTICS       AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 


BUSINESS  GROUP 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY/ 
LYNN 
Frank  E.  Pickering 

GENERAL  LATEX  &  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
Ralph  W.  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
Dean  T.  Langford 

*Harvard  Folding  Box  Company,  Inc. 
Melvin  A.  Ross 

The  Horn  Corporation 
Robert  H.  Lang,  Jr. 

The  Kendall  Company 
J.  Dale  Sherratt 

The  Kenett  Corporation 
Julius  Kendall 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY 
Philip  F.  Leach 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

PLYMOUTH  RUBBER 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Robert  Haig 

RAND-WHITNEY  CORPORATION 
Robert  K.  Kraft 

S.A.Y.  Industries,  Inc. 
Romilly  H.  Humphries 

Scully  Signal  Company 
Robert  Scully 
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William  0.  Taylor 

*The  Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

WBZ-TV4 

John  J.  Spinola 

WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER 
BROADCASTING,  INC. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV  5 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

WNEV-TV  7 
Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Personnel 

Emerson  Personnel,  Inc. 
Rhoda  Warren 

TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Printing 

WE.  Andrews  Company 
Martin  E.  Burkhardt 

*Bowne  of  Boston,  Inc. 
Donald  J.  Cannava 

*  Bradford  &  Bigelow,  Inc. 
John  D.  Galligan 
CHADIS  PRINTING  CO.,  INC. 
John  Chadis 

Customforms,  Inc. 
David  A.  Granoff 

DANIELS  PRINTING  COMPANY 

Lee  S.  Daniels 

*Espo  Litho  Company 
David  Fromer 

*Grafacon,  Inc. 

H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 


Great  style 
deserves  applause 


COPLEY  PIACE 

Neiman-Marcus  and  over  100  trend-setting  specialty  stores 
8  unique  restaurants  •  a  9-screen  cinema  •  The  Westin  and  Marriott  hotels 

Copley  Place  in  Boston's  Back  Bay 
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ii  Hub  Mail 

'»<  Wally  Bemheimer 

Itek  Graphix  Corporation 

Patrick  Forster 
LABELAET,INC. 

J.  William  Flynn 

Massachusetts  Envelope  Company 
Steven  Grossman 

Merchants  Press 
DougClott 

I  Rand  Typography,  Inc. 
yi  Mildred  Nahabedian 

iSir  Speedy/Congress  Street 
i  RayCadogan 

i-Puhlishing 

viAddison  Wesley  Publishing 

jiCompany,  Inc. 

I  Donald  R.  Hammonds 

acahners  publishing 

COMPANY 
In  memory  of  Norman  L.  Cahners 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 
i  Marlowe  G.  Teig 

■'Time  Magazine 
Jeanne  Kerr 

iBeal  Estate/Development 

iiAmaprop  Developments,  Inc. 
n  Gregory  Rudolph 

"The  Beacon  Companies 
Edwin  N.  Sidman 

^Boston  Financial  Technology 
Group,  Inc. 
Fred  N.  Pratt,  Jr. 

Combined  Properties  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

lohn  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

?orcoran,  Mullins,  Jennison,  Inc. 
Joseph  E.  Corcoran 

rhe  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Bilon  Development  Corporation 
Haim  S.  Eliachar 

historic  Mill  Properties,  Inc. 
Bert  Paley 

McGregor  Associates 
Kathleen  McGregor 

Northland  Investment  Corporation 
Robert  A.  Danziger 

Benjamin  Schore  Company 
Benjamin  Schore 

Stanmar,  Inc. 
Stanley  W.  Snider 


Urban  Investment  &  Development 
Corporation 
R.K.  Umscheid 

Retail 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

CARTER  HAWLEY  HALE 
STORES,  INC. 
Philip  M.  Hawley 

Child  World,  Inc. 
Dennis  H.  Barron 

FILENE'S 
Michael  J.  Babcock 

Herman,  Inc. 
Bernard  A.  Herman 

*Hills  Department  Stores 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

The  E.B.  Horn  Company 
Harry  Finn 

*  Jordan  Marsh  Company 

Elliot  Stone 

Karten's  Jewelers 
Joel  Karten 

London  Harness  Company 
Murray  J.  Swindell 

NEIMAN-MARCUS 
William  D.  Roddy 

*  Purity  Supreme,  Inc. 

Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 

COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

ZAYRE  CORPORATION 

Maurice  Segall 

Science/Medical 

CHARLES  RIVER 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

*Compu-Chem  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Claude  L.  Buller 

DAMON  CORPORATION 
David  I.  Kosowsky 

HEALTH  PROGRAMS 
INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 
Dr.  Donald  B.  Giddon 

*J.  A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster,  Jr. 

Services 

American  Cleaning  Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  A.  Sullivan,  Jr. 

*Asquith  Corporation 
Laurence  L.  Asquith 


*Victor  Grillo  &  Associates 
Victor  N.  Grillo 

Meyers  Parking,  Prudential  Center 
Garage 
Frank  Newcomb 

Software/ Information  Services 

CULLINET  SOFTWARE,  INC. 
John  J.  Cullinane 

EPSILON  DATA 
MANAGEMENT,  INC. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 

Interactive  Data  Corporation 
John  Rutherfurd 

International  Data  Group 
Patrick  J.  McGovern 

*  Software  International  Corporation 
Frank  Grywalski 

Travel/Transportation 

Courier  Corporation 
Alden  French,  Jr. 

Federal  Express  Corporation 
Frederick  W  Smith 

Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 
David  Gans 

HERITAGE  TRAVEL,  INC. 
Donald  R.  Sohn 

*Lily  Truck  Leasing  Corporation 
John  A.  Simourian 

New  England  Lincoln-Mercury 
Dealers  Association 
J.P  Lynch 

THE  TRANS-LEASE  GROUP 
John  J.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Travel  Consultants  International 
Phoebe  L.  Giddon 

Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Stephen  J.  Sweeney 

EASTERN  GAS  &  FUEL 
ASSOCIATES 
William  J.  Pruyn 

New  England  Electric  System 
Paul  J.  Sullivan 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
Gerhard  M.  Freche 
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Inside 


Stories 


Music  America   host    Ron    Delia   Chiesa   takes   you  "Inside  the  BSO"  — 


a  series  of  special  intermission  features  with  members  of  the  Boston 


Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  people  behind  the  scenes  at  Symphony  Hall. 


Inside  the  BSO 


Fridays  at  2  pm 


Saturdays  at  8pm 


WGBH89.7FM 
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Coining  Concerts  .  .  . 


Thursday  10' — 20  November,  8-10:15 
Friday  'B'— 21  November,  2-4:15 
Saturday  'A'— 22  November,  8-10:15 
SEIJI  OZA^VA  conducting 

HAYDN  Symphony  No.  100, 

Military 

MAHLER  Symphony  No.  5 


Friday  'B'— 28  November,  2-3:55 
Saturday  'B' — 29  November,  8-9:55 
Tuesday  'C — 2  December,  8-9:55 

DENNIS  RUSSELL  DAVIES  conducting 


REGER 

THOMSON 

JOHN  CHEEK 
MOZART 


Variations  and  F^igue  on  a 
Theme  by  J.A.  Hiller 

Five  Songs  to  Poems  of 
William  Blake 

Symphony  No.  34 


(aSA  f^M^RO 


Mexican  Cuisine 

".  .  .  ihe  best  Mexican 
food  this  side  of  Taxco  .  .  . 
the  cuisine  at  Casa  Romero 
is  as  sophisticated  as 
the  dec' or  ..." 
Gourmet 
Magazine 

Open  Daily  from  5:00  P.M. 
for  j^our  pre -theatre 
dining  convenience 

Reservations:  536-4341 
30  Gloucester  St. ,  Back  Bay,  Boston 


Thursday  'A' — 4  December,  8-9:55 
Friday 'A'— 5  December,  2-3:55 
Saturday  'A' — 6  December,  8-9:55 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

SCHAFER  Ko  Wo  Kiku  (Listen  to  the 

Incense)  (U.S.  premiere) 
VIEUXTEMPS       Violin  Concerto  No.  4 

MALCOLM  LOWE 
MENDELSSOHN  Symphony  No.  4,  Italian 


Tuesday,  9  December,  8-10 

Pension  Fund  Concert 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
ALL-BRAHMS       Piano  Concerto  No.  1 
PROGRAM  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 

DANIEL  BARENBOIM 


Friday  Evening — 12  December,  8-9:40 
Saturday  'B'— 13  December,  8-9:40 
Tuesday  'C— 16  December,  8-9:40 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

MAHLER  Symphony  No.  2, 

Resurrection 

EDITH  WIENS,  soprano 
MAUREEN  FORRESTER,  contralto 
TANGLE  WOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


Programs  subject  to  change. 


A  Vast  Selection  of 

Arts,  Scholarly  & 
Literary  Titles 

Almost  all  discounted 

20%  all  the  time 

Great  savings  on  classical 
recordings.  Everyday  price  on 
most  CD's  $13.99 

Mail— Phone— Special  orders  welcome 

230  Elm  St.  Davis  Sq. 

Somerville  02144 

Bo«o«Book.nd         „  N.  on  Mass.  past 

lucord warahouM       Pofter  Sq.  Right  on 

Day  St.  3  blocks  to  Elm. 

Davis  stop  on  Red  Line®  623-7700 
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DIAMONDS  ARE  A  SYMPHONY'S  BEST  FRIEND. 


($  --''"^V>A-*«'^»CWXC^ 


Gifts  of  jewelry,  works  of  art,  antiques,  and  other  items  of  personal 
property  can  be  of  enormous  importance  in  supporting  the  music  and 
the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

If  you  have  items  such  as  these  which  you  would  consider  contribut- 
ing to  the  Symphony  and  would  like  to  leam  more  about  the  tax 
advantages  of  such  a  gift,  please  contact 

Helene  Cahners 

Chairman,  Planned  Gifts 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Telephone:  (617)  266-1492,  xl32 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  .  .  . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert 
program  information,  call  "C-0-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of 
the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Sym- 
phony Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL 
INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492,  or 
write  the  Function  Manager,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m. 
until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on 
concert  evenings,  it  remains  open  through 
intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past 
starting-time  for  other  events.  In  addition, 
the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when 
there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or  evening. 
Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days 
before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has 
begun.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  stairwell  near  the 
Cohen  Annex  and  is  open  from  one  hour 
before  each  concert  through  intermission. 
The  shop  carries  all-new  BSO  and  musical- 
motif  merchandise  and  gift  items  such  as 
calendars,  appointment  books,  drinking 
glasses,  holiday  ornaments,  children's 
books,  and  BSO  and  Pops  recordings.  All 
proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  For  merchandise  information, 
please  call  267-2692. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you 
are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may 


make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  call- 
ing the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring 
needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to 
attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number 
of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon  and  Saturday-evening  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  (subscription  concerts 
only).  The  continued  low  price  of  the  Satur- 
day tickets  is  assured  through  the  gener- 
osity of  two  anonymous  donors.  The  Rush 
Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.50  each,  one  to  a 
customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall  West 
Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in 
the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to 
do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order  not 
to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any 
part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in 
the  surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted 
only  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch 
rooms,  and  in  the  main  lobby  on  Massachu- 
setts Avenue. 


I'^'^-ttl^^lI    N£j.^i^ 


WITH   [J  US* 

Our  performance  will 
please  you. 


FORUM  ASSQCiATfS  u 

REAL  ESTATE  OF  DISTINCTION  IN 

BROOKLINE  AND  NEWTON 
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CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP- 
MENT may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men 
and  women  are  available  in  the  Cohen 
Annex  near  the  Symphony  Hall  West 
Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue.  On-call 
physicians  attending  concerts  should  leave 
their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the 
switchboard  near  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony 
Hall  is  available  at  the  West  Entrance  to 
the  Cohen  Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the 
orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage 
end  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first- 
balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  out- 
side the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms. 
The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal 
apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There 
are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony 
level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before 
each  performance.  For  the  Friday-after- 
noon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  12:15, 
vv^ith  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS: 

Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 


tra are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as 
well  as  internationally,  through  the  Boston 
Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  In  addi- 
tion, Friday-afternoon  concerts  are  broad- 
east  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7); 
Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast 
live  by  both  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5).  Live  broadcasts  may  also  be 
heard  on  several  other  public  radio  stations 
throughout  New  England  and  New  York.  If 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard 
regularly  in  your  home  area  and  you  would 
like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Produc- 
tions at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad 
to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on 
the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual 
donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  news- 
letter, as  well  as  priority  ticket  information 
and  other  benefits  depending  on  their  level 
of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the 
Development  Office  at  Symphony  Hall 
weekdays  between  9  and  5.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed 
your  address,  please  send  your  new  address 
with  your  newsletter  label  to  the  Develop- 
ment Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of 
address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Busi- 
ness &  Professional  Leadership  program 
makes  it  possible  for  businesses  to  partici- 
pate in  the  life  of  the  Boston  SjTnphony 
Orchestra  through  a  variety  of  original  and 
exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presi- 
dents at  Pops,"  "A  Company  Christmas  at 
Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting. 
Benefits  include  corporate  recognition  in 
the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the 
Higginson  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  service.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  BSO  Corporate 
Development  Office  at  (617)  266-1492. 
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"FUp 
a  switch 

and  you  e^ect  electricity 
to  be  there.Thafe  how 
a  banker  should  be'.' 


—  Gerald  E.  Anderson,  President  and  CEO, 
Commonwealth  Energy  System 


In  12  years,  Gerry  Anderson  has  helped 
COM/Energy  face  everything  from  the  oil 
crisis  to  the  issues  of  nuclear  power  Today 
he  jokes  that,  while  his  hair  is  turning  white, 
he  still  enjoys  gokig  to  work  hi  the  morning. 

COM/Energy  and  its  affiliate  compa- 
nies provide  electricity  and  natural 
gas  to  more  than  half  a  million  customers  in 
76  Massachusetts  communities. 

However,  the  company's  credo  is  to 
answer  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the 
public  at  every  level,  from  consumers, 
shareholders,  and  politicians  to  regulator}^ 
agencies,  and  COM/Energy  employees. 
Responding  to  groups  this  diverse  requires 
commitment,  patience,  skill,  and  a  ver\' 
resourceful  bank. 

Bay  Banks. 

COM/Energ>^  was  looking  for  a  remit- 
tance processing  system  that  would 
improve  service,  provide  better  control  and 
documentation,  and  reduce  costs.  After 


analyzing  the  payment  patterns  of  COM/ 
Energy's  customers,  BayBanks  designed  a 
lockbox  depositor}^  account  that  enhances 
the  company's  own  high-speed  coding, 
opening,  and  scanning  equipment. 

^^With  $1,500,000  in  payments 
a  day,  our  customized 
lockbox  deposit  account  is 
critical  to  reducing  both 
float  and  error.?? 

COM/Energy  also  depends  on 
BayBanks  for  disbursement  and  payroll 
ser\dces,  as  well  as  various  lines  of  credit. 
All  coordinated  by  one  Corporate  Banking 
Officer,  backed  by  a  team  of  experts. 

The  challenge  created  by  the  industr}^ 
trend  toward  less  regulation  has  required 
an  in-depth  planning  ejQfort  by  COM/ 
Energy's  top  management.  The  creative 
strategies  generated  by  this  efibrt,  together 
with  sales  growlih  and  strict  cost  control, 
have  enabled  COM/Energy 's  gas  and  elec- 
tric subsidiaries  to  file  for  only  one  rate 
change  since  1982  —  a  reduction. 

^^As  we  enter  the  new  era  of 
deregulation,  we  need  a 
bank  that  isn't  regulated 
in  its  thinking.?? 

COM/Energy  appreciates  the  same 
kind  of  creative  thinking  at  BayBanks.  A 
$6  billion  corporate  banking  network, 
BayBanks  is  committed  to  providing  the 
most  innovative,  involved,  and  comprehen- 
sive service  in  New  England. 

You  know  us  as  the  leader  in  personal 
banking  service.  You'll  find  BayBanks  is  a 
leader  in  banking  senice  for  business  as 
well.  Ask  Gerry  Anderson.  Or  any  of  our 
many  other  corporate  customers. 


BayBanks' 

Corporate  Banking Netwvrk'' 
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«  toiidi  of  sweetness.  Oe^" 
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PasteneWine&  Foo 
Somerville,MA02L 
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Boston's  classic  4-siar  restaurant  at  the 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  267-5300. 
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5:30-8:00,  Fri.  and  Sat. 

Dave  McKenna,  resident  pianist .  At  the 

Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  267-5300. 


Here%  your 
window  of  opportunity. 
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Take  advantage  of 
known  tax  benefits  in  1986. 

Create  a  gift  arrangement  before  year  end 
that  will  help  secure  the  future  for  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  for  YOU. 

Your  charitable  gift  greatly  benefits  the  BSO. . 

•  gives  you  an  immediate  tax  deduction. . . 

•  can  impact  longer-term  estate  taxes. . . 

•  and  can  provide  income  to  you  for  life. 


While  the  window  of  opportunity  remains  open,  contact: 

Joyce  M.  Serwitz 

Assistant  Director  of  Development 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

301  Massacnusetts  Avenue 

Boston,  MA  02115 

(617)  266-1492,  ext.  132 
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Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
Open  1986-87  Season 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  with 
pianist  Gilbert  Kalish,  open  their  1986-87 
subscription  season  at  Jordan  Hall  on  Sunday, 
23  November  at  3  p.m.  The  program  includes 
Beethoven's  Trio  in  C  minor  for  violin,  viola, 
and  cello.  Op.  9,  No.  3,  Poulenc's  Sextet  for 
piano  and  winds,  and  Brahms's  Piano  Quartet 
in  C  minor.  Op.  60.  The  three-concert  series 
continues  with  performances  on  8  February 
and  5  April.  For  information  on  ticket  avail- 
ability, please  call  the  Subscription  Office  at 
266-7575. 


Barenboim  to  Jom  Ozawa  for 
Pension  Fund  Concert 

Internationally  acclaimed  pianist  Daniel 
Barenboim  will  perform  not  just  one,  but  both 
Brahms  piano  concertos  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  this  year's 
Pension  Fund  concert,  Tuesday,  9  December 
at  8  p.m.  at  Symphony  Hall.  Subscribers 
should  already  have  received  priority  ticket 
information  in  the  mail.  Proceeds  from  this 
non-subscription  concert  will  benefit  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  pension  fund. 
For  further  ticket  information,  please  call 
Symphony  Hall,  (617)  266-1492. 


New  Friday-Evening  Series 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to 
offer  for  the  first  time  a  series  of  three  con- 
certs on  Friday  evenings  at  8  p.m.,  beginning 
12  December,  when  Seiji  Ozawa  conducts 
Mahler's  Resurrection  Symphony  with  soloists 
Edith  Wiens  and  Maureen  Forrester  and  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus.  Klaus  Tenn- 
stedt  conducts  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony and  Dvorak's  New  World  Symphony  on 
16  January,  and  the  series  concludes  on  13 
March  with  Simon  Rattle  conducting  music  of 
Schoenberg,  Sibelius,  and  Stravinsky  with 
violin  soloist  Kyung  Wha-Chung.  For  further 
information  on  this  series  and  the  option  of 
prepaid  parking,  please  call  the  BSO  Sub- 
scription Office  at  266-7575. 


Symphony  Shop  Opens 
Second  Holiday  Location  and 
Introduces  New  Catalogue 

To  accommodate  your  holiday  shopping 
needs,  the  Symphony  Shop  has  opened  an 
additional  location  on  the  first  balcony  near 
the  elevator.  And  for  shop-at-home  conven- 
ience, the  shop  now  has  a  mail-order  cata- 
logue. In  addition  to  perennial  favorites,  the 
shop  offers  the  latest  Pops  and  BSO  record- 
ings, holiday  ornaments,  sweatshirts,  silk  ties, 
tote  bags,  needlepoint  pillow  kits,  calendars, 
key  rings,  and  children's  books  and  toys, 
including  an  irresistible  Symphony  Fox. 
There  is  an  exciting  array  of  new  merchandise 
and  a  gift  idea  for  everyone,  including  some 
marvelous  stocking  stuffers.  Both  the  Sym- 
phony Shop  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  stair- 
well near  the  Cohen  Annex  and  the  new 
holiday  location  are  open  from  one  hour  before 
each  concert  through  intermission.  All  pro- 
ceeds benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, so  please  stop  by  and  the  volunteer  sales 
staff  will  help  you  select  the  perfect  holiday 
gift.  For  merchandise  information  or  to  order 
a  catalogue,  please  call  267-2692. 


Symphony  Hall  Tours 

Tours  of  Symphony  Hall  are  available  Mon- 
days through  Thursdays  at  9  a.m.  and  4:30 
p.m.,  Saturdays  at  1  p.m.,  and  occasionally  at 
other  hours.  Organized  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Association  of  Volunteers,  these  tours 
are  conducted  by  trained  volunteer  guides  and 
cover  the  history  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  of  Symphony  Hall,  including 
its  architecture  and  acoustics.  A  $25  per 
group  donation  to  the  BSO  is  requested.  For 
the  weekday-afternoon  and  Saturday  tours, 
there  is  a  $50  security  charge.  Groups  must 
consist  of  at  least  ten  persons  and  cannot 
exceed  twenty-five  per  guide.  For  appoint- 
ments, which  must  be  made  at  least  ten  days 
in  advance,  or  additional  information,  please 
contact  the  Volunteer  Office,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  266-1492,  ext.  178. 
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BSO  Members  in  Concert 

The  contemporary  music  ensemble  Collage, 
founded  by  BSO  percussionist  Frank  Epstein, 
gives  its  first  concert  of  the  season  on  Monday, 
24  November  at  8  p.m.  at  the  Longy  School  of 
Music  in  Cambridge.  Guest  conductor  David 
Hoose  conducts  Boston  premieres  by  John 
Anthony  Lennon,  Todd  Brief,  and  Nicholas 
Thome,  on  a  program  also  including  music  of 
Seymour  Shifrin  and  Mario  Davidovsky. 
Soprano  Janice  Felty  is  guest  soloist.  Tickets 
are  $8  general  admission,  $5  for  students  and 
senior  citizens.  For  further  information,  call 
437-0231. 

The  Melisande  Trio — ^violist  Burton  Fine, 
flutist  Fenwick  Smith,  and  Susan  Miron, 
harp — perform  music  of  C.P.E.  Bach,  Jolivet, 
Persichetti,  Debussy,  and  Saint-Saens  on  Sun- 
day, 30  November  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  Great  Plain  Avenue, 
Needham.  Tickets  are  $5  ($3  for  students). 
For  more  information,  call  444-6080. 

Ronald  Feldman  conducts  the  Mystic  Valley 
Orchestra  in  a  "Family  Holiday  Concert"  on 
Sunday,  7  December  at  5  p.m.  in  Dwight  Hall 
at  Framingham  State  College.  The  program 
includes  four  dances  from  Copland's  Rodeo, 
excerpts  from  Tchaikovsky's  Nutcracker,  and 
the  winner  of  the  orchestra's  Youth  Concerto 
Competition.  Tickets  are  $6  ($4  students, 
seniors,  and  special  needs).  For  further  infor- 
mation, call  491-4663. 


BSO  horn  players  Daniel  Katzen  and 
Jonathan  Menkis  can  be  heard  playing  Alpine 
horns  as  part  of  a  concert  called  "Cross  Cur- 
rents: The  Classical  and  Folk  Traditions 
Meet,"  presented  by  the  Folk  Arts  Center  of 
New  England,  Sunday,  14  December  at  2  p.m. 
at  Sanders  Theatre  in  Cambridge.  Tickets  are 
$13.50  and  $9.50  at  the  door  ($12.50  and 
$8.50  in  advance).  Call  491-6084. 

BSO  pri.ncipal  flute  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
appears  in  recital  at  the  Isabella  Stewart 
Gardner  Museum,  280  the  Fenway,  on  Sun- 
day, 14  December  at  3  p.m.  A  $2  donation  is 
requested;  for  further  information,  call 
566-1401. 

BSO  Guests  on  WGBH-FM-89.7 

The  featured  guests  with  Ron  Delia  Chiesa 
during  the  intermissions  of  upcoming  live 
Boston  Symphony  broadcasts  will  be  BSO 
Director  of  Volunteers  Helen  Bridge  (28  and 
29  November)  and  BSO  horn  player  Daniel 
Katzen  (4  and  5  December). 

With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for 
their  continued  support  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 
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Literary  Titles 
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20%  all  the  time 

Great  savings  on  classical 
recordings.  Everyday  price  on 
most  CD's  $13.99 

Mail — Phone — Soeciai  orders  welcome 

230  Elm  St.  Davis  Sq. 
Somerville  02144 
N.  on  Mass.  past 
Porter  Sq.  Right  on 
Day  St.  3  bjpcks  to  Elm. 
Davis  stop  on  Red  Line®  623-7766 
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Seiji  Ozawa 


Seiji  Ozawa  became  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall  of 
1973.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as  music 
director,  he  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  to 
hold  that  position  since  the  orchestra's  found- 
ing in  1881.  Bom  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China, 
to  Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child,  later 
graduating  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the 
International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors held  in  Besan^on,  France,  and  was 
invited  to  Tanglewood  by  Charles  Munch, 
then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  a  judge  at  the  competition.  In  1960  he 
won  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest 
honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstand- 
ing student  conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accom- 
panied Bernstein  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's 1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  made 
an  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for 
the  1961-62  season.  In  January  1962  he 
made  his  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America,  with  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony.  Mr.  Ozawa  was  music 
director  of  the  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director 
of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  from 
1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San 


Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976, 
followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music 
adviser. 

Seiji  Ozawa  made  his  first  Symphony 
Hall  appearance  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  January  1968;  he  had 
previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  adviser  in  1970.  For  the 
1972-73  season  he  was  the  orchestra's 
music  adviser.  Since  becoming  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  1973,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as 
well  as  at  home,  leading  concerts  in 
Europe,  Japan,  and  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra 
traveled  to  China  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
That  same  year,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at 
the  major  European  music  festivals.  In 
1981,  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  celebrated 
the  Boston  Symphony's  centennial  with  a 
fourteen-city  American  tour  and  an  interna- 
tional tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  England.  They  returned  to 
Europe  for  an  eleven-concert  tour  in  the  fall 
of  1984,  and  to  Japan  for  a  three -week  tour 
in  February  1986,  the  orchestra's  third  visit 
to  that  country  under  Ozawa' s  direction. 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music  with  the 
recent  program  of  twelve  centennial  com- 
missions, and  with  a  new  program,  begin- 
ning this  year,  to  include  such  composers  as 
Peter  Lieberson  and  Hans  Werner  Henze. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  interna- 
tional career,  appearing  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de 
Paris,  the  French  National  Radio  Orches- 
tra, the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Phil- 
harmonic. His  operatic  credits  include 
Salzburg,  London's  Royal  Opera  at  Covent 
Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  the  Paris 
Opera,  where  he  conducted  the  world 
premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  ofAssisi  in  November  1983. 
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Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  American  premiere  of 
excerpts  from  that  work  in  Boston  and 
New  York  in  April  1986. 

Seiji  Ozawa  has  recorded  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI, 
New  World,  Hj^^erion,  Era^o,  and  RCA 
records.  His  award-winning  recordings 
include  Berlioz's  Romeo  ei  Juliette  on  DG, 
Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a 
Thousand,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder, 
both  on  Philips,  and,  also  on  DG,  the  Berg 
and  Stra\Tnsky  violin  concertos  with  Itzhak 
Perlman,  with  whom  he  has  also  recorded  the 
violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and  Robert 
Starer  for  Angel/EMI.  With  Mstislav 
Rostropovich,  he  has  recorded  the  D\^ofak 
Cello  Concerto  and  Tchaikovsky's  Variations 
on  a  Rococo  Theme,  newly  available  on  a 
single  disc  from  Erato.  Other  recent  record- 


ings, on  CBS,  include  music  of  Berlioz  and 
Debussy  with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade,  the  Mendelssohn  Molin  Concerto  with 
Isaac  Stem,  and  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  and 
the  SchoenbergAIonn  Cello  Concerto  with 
Yo-Yo  Ma.  He  has  also  recorded  the  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin  for 
Telarc,  orchestral  works  by  Strauss, 
Stra\inslrv^,  and  Hoist,  and  BSO  centennial 
commissions  by  Roger  Sessions,  Andrzej 
Panufnik,  Peter  Lieberson,  John  Harbison, 
and  Oily  Wilson. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorarj^  doctor  of 
music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  and  Wheat  on  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  for 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Eve- 
ning at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 


"There's  no  passion  in  the  human  soul, 
But  finds  its  food  in  music." 


George  Lillo 


Join  us  before  or  after  the  SyTnphony  at  the  Bristol  Lounge, 
overlooking  the  Public  Garden  at  Four  Seasons  Hotel,     i, 
Also  serving  lunch,  dinner  and  afternoon  tea.  The        A  4, 


encore  is  over,  but  the  music  plays  on. 

For  Four  Seasons  Place 
Condominium  Sales  Information, 
please  call  617-338-4444. 


Four  Seasons  Hotel 

BOSTON 

200  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

(617)  338-4400 


^"^^^^• 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1986-87 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Tamara  Smimova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Ceeylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating  within  each  string  section. 
t  On  sabbatical  leave. 


Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Joseph  McGauley 

Leonard  Moss 
*Michael  Vitale 
fHarvey  Seigel 
*Jerome  Rosen 
*Sheila  Fiekowsky 
tGerald  Elias 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 
*Nancy  Bracken 
*Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
*  Lucia  Lin 
*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
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Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*Mark  Ludwig 

*Roberto  Diaz 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

fMartha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Ronald  Feldman 
*Jerome  Patterson 
*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Sato  KJnudsen 


Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Heame 

Bela  Wurtzler 

Leslie  Martin 

John  Salkowski 

John  Barwicki 
*Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 


Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 


Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 


English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 


Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 


Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 


Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Charles  Daval 
Peter  Chapman 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Ganger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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The  Boston  Home 

(formerly  The  Boston  Home  for  Incurables) 


Est:  1881 


Seeks  Your  Support 
for  Another  Century 


Write  for  Centennial  Brochure:  The  BoStOIl  HomC,  IllC. 

John  Bigelow,  Treasurer  2049-206 1  Dorchester  Avenue 

Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jr.,  Assistant  Treasurer     Boston,  Massachusetts  02124 

617/825-3905 
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Audi 


ANNIS 


MUSIC 


PORSCHE  +  AUDI,  INC. 
New  England's  #1  Volume  Dealer 
-^^^  Route  9,  Natick 

V   I?        '■B      (617)  237-5759 


TOGETHER  -y 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Now  in  its  one-hundred-and-sixth  season, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  continues 
to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder  Henry' 
Lee  Higginson  and  to  broaden  the  interna- 
tional reputation  it  has  established  in 
recent  decades.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  the  orchestra 
has  performed  throughout  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  Japan,  and 
China,  and  it  reaches  audiences  numbering 
in  the  millions  through  its  performances  on 
radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays 
an  active  role  in  commissioning  new  works 
from  today's  most  important  composers, 
and  its  summer  season  at  Tanglewood  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
music  festivals  in  the  world.  The  orches- 
tra's virtuosity  is  reflected  in  the  concert 
and  recording  activities  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players — the  world's  only 
permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of  a 
major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers— and  the  activities  of  the  Boston  Pops 
have  established  an  international  standard 
for  the  performance  of  lighter  kinds  of 
music.  In  addition,  during  its  summer  sea- 
son at  Tanglewood,  the  BSO  sponsors  one 
of  the  world's  most  important  training 
grounds  for  young  musicians,  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  which  celebrates  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  in  1990. 

For  many  years,  philanthropist.  Civil 
War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town 


of  Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in 
the  spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that 
year  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
inaugural  concert  took  place  under  the 
direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  s\Tnphony  concerts 
were  held  in  the  Old  Bocton  Music  Hall; 
Symphony  Hall,  the  orchestra's  present 
home,  and  one  of  the  world's  most  highly 
regarded  concert  halls,  was  opened  in  1900. 
Henschel  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of 
German-born  and  -trained  conductors — 
Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil 
Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in  the 
appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony had  given  their  first  "Promenade" 
concert,  offering  both  music  and  refresh- 
ments, and  fulfilling  Major  Higginson's 
wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of 
music."  These  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in 
the  springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popu- 
lar" and  then  "Pops,"  fast  became  a 
tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades, 
there  were  striking  moves  toward  expan- 
sion. In  1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen  con- 
certs at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in 
San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  RCA 
in  the  pioneering  days  of  1917,  continued 
with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio 
broadcasts  of  concerts.  The  character  of  the 
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The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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R)r 
everyone 

whoever 

wished  tho^ 

could  play 

beautiM 
music. 


WPB 


FM97 


Boston's  easy  listening 
radio  station. 
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I\it  our  strength  towork  for  yoa 


BANKOF  BOSTON  Call  Dean  Ridlon,  Managing  Director,  Private  Banking  Group  at  (617)  434-5302 


ANDOVBR  •  BOSTON  ((•  INANCIAI.  OIS  IKK  1  &  BACK  BAY)  •  BI;RLING1X)N  •  HAVKRHILL 
MARBLEHFAD  •  PmSFIKLD  •  SPKINGFIKLI) •  WFLLFSLEY  HILl.S  •  WORCFSTFR 

"5  l^^H.S  The  First  National  Bank  ot  Boston. 


Before  this  was  gold, 
it  was  ironed. 


For  800  years^  the 
artfully  woven  obi 
has  been  worn 
around  the 
waists  of  Japan 
ese  w^omen. 
Today  Nobuko^^ 
Ishikawa  has 
reinterpreted 
this  traditional 
kimono  sash  as  a 
brooch  of  gold^  dia- 
monds and  meticu- 
lous Shakudo  inlay 
It^s  as  special  as  the 
person  you^ll  give 
it  to. 


Harper 
&:Faye 

JEWELERS 


See  this 
and  other 
rare  and 
unusual  keep- 
sakes where 
every  piece  is 
personally  seleaed 
by  someone  v/ho 

brooch  pendant     lolOWS  what 
Japan,  contemporary         |-q  [ook  for. 

And  w^here. 
Someone  at 
Harper  and  Faye. 
Conveniently 
located  in  the  heart 
of  Bostorfs  financial 
district. 


Subject  to  prior  sale 


60  Federal  Street 

Boston,  MA  02110 

423-9190 


Boston  Symphony  was  greatly  changed  in 
1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud  was  engaged  as 
conductor;  he  was  succeeded  the  following 
season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These  appoint- 
ments marked  the  beginning  of  a  French- 
oriented  tradition  which  would  be  main- 
tained, even  during  the  Russian-bom  Serge 
Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employment 
of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric 
personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he 
served  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty- 
five  years. 

In  1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's 
first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year 
later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual 
summer  residence  at  Tanglewood. 
Koussevitzky  passionately  shared  Major 
Higginson's  dream  of  "a  good  honest 
school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that 
dream  was  realized  with  the  founding  at 
Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
(now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as 
well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts 
on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inau- 
gurated by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and 
who  in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conduc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would 
hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by 
John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops 
celebrated  its  hundredth  birthday  in  1985 
under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  con- 
temporary composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this 
country.  During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra 
toured  abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its 
continuing  series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  ini- 
tiated. Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his  seven- 
year  term  as  music  director  in  1962. 
Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  premieres, 
restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two 
predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA;  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was 
also  an  energetic  director  of  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  and  under  his  lead- 


ership a  full-tuition  fellowship  program  was 
established.  Also  during  these  years,  in 
1964,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers were  founded. 

William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf 
in  1969.  He  conducted  several  American 
and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA, 
appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts 
on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the 
mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  since  1970,  became 
the  orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in 
the  fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music 
adviser.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as 
music  director,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to 
solidify  the  orchestra's  reputation  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  his  program  of  centennial 
commissions — from  Sandor  Balassa, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Corigliano,  Peter 
Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison,  Leon 
Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald 
Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  significantly  reaffirmed 
the  orchestra's  commitment  to  new  music. 
Under  his  direction,  the  orchestra  has  also 
expanded  its  recording  activities  to  include 
releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/ 
EMI,  Hyperion,  New  World,  and  Erato 
labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250 
concerts  annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audi- 
ence of  nearly  1.5  million,  the  orchestra's 
performances  are  heard  by  a  vast  national 
and  international  audience.  Its  annual  bud- 
get has  grown  from  Higginson's  projected 
$115,000  to  more  than  $20  million,  and  its 
preeminent  position  in  the  world  of  music  is 
due  not  only  to  the  support  of  its  audiences 
but  also  to  grants  from  the  federal  and 
state  governments,  and  to  the  generosity  of 
many  foundations,  businesses,  and  individ- 
uals. It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly 
fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 
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Great  style 
deserves  applause. 
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COPLEY  PIACE 


Neiman-Marcus  and  over  100  trend-setting  specialty  stores 
unique  restaurants  •  a  9-screen  cinema  •  The  Westin  and  Marriott  hotels 

Copley  Place  in  Boston's  Back  Bay 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot, 
Assistayit  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87 

Thursday,  20  November  at  8 
Friday,  21  November  at  2 
Saturday,  22  November  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


^"^"^^^^^^ 


HAYDN 


Symphony  No.  100  in  G,  Military 

Adagio — ^Allegro 
Allegretto 
Menuet:  Moderato 
Finale:  Presto 


INTERMISSION 


MAHLER 


Symphony  No.  5 
Parti 

Funeral  March:  At  a  measured  pace 
Stormy,  with  utmost  vehemence 
Part  II 

Scherzo:  Energetic,  not  too  fast 
Part  III 

Adagietto:  Very  slow 

Rondo-Finale:  Allegro  giocoso.  Vigorous 


Saturday  night's  concert  is  being  filmed  by  TV  Man  Union  of  Tokyo  for  a  Japanese  television 
documentary  about  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  city  of  Boston. 

The  evening  concerts  will  end  about  10:10  and  the  afternoon  concert  about  4:10. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion, 

Erato,  and  RCA  records. 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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WITHOUT  YOUR  HELP 
YOU  COULD  BE 
HEARING  LESS 
FROM  THE  BSQ 


To  keep  the  Boston  Symphony  a  vibrant  musical  force,  it  needs 
vigorous  support.  Ticket  sales,  recordings  and  broadcast  revenues 
generate  only  half  the  income  we  need.  So,  if  you  want  to  hear 
more  from  us,  then  we  need  to  hear  from  you. 

r 1 

Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive  and  become  a  Friend  for  the  1986-87 

season.  (Friends'  benefits  begin  at  $40.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for 

$ to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund.  '^''^^w}&¥'^ 

Name Tel 

Address 


City State Zip 

Please  make  check  payable  to  "Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund"  and  send  to: 
Sue  Tbmlin,  Director  of  Annual  Giving,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  (617)  266-1492. 


KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE. 
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Joseph  Haydn 

Symphony  No.  100  in  G,  Military 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  bom  at  Rohrau, 
Lower  Austria,  on  31  March  1732  and 
died  in  Vienna  on  31  May  1809.  The  Sym- 
phony No.  100,  called  the  Military,  is  one 
of  the  last  set  of  symphonies  that  Haydn 
wrote  for  the  impresario  Salomon  in  Lon- 
don. He  composed  the  work  early  in  1794, 
probably  beginning  it  in  Vienna  and  com- 
pleting it  after  his  arrival  in  London, 
where  he  conducted  the  first  performance 
on  31  March  1794,  his  sixty-second  birth- 
day. The  first  American  performance  took 
place  in  Boston's  Boylston  Hall  on  1  May 
1825  at  a  benefit  for  Gottlieb  Graupner;  the 
next  performance  of  record  was  not  until 
fifty-two  years  later,  when  the  orchestra  of 
the  Harvard  Musical  Association  played  it 
at  the  Music  Hall  on  29  May  1877  under 
the  direction  of  Carl  Zerrahn.  Georg  Henschel  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
performances  of  the  symphony  on  the  fourth  concerts  of  the  orchestra's  second  season,  2  and 
3  November  1883.  It  has  also  been  performed  here  under  the  direction  of  Wilhelm  Gericke, 
Pierre  Monteux,  Charles  Munch,  Leonard  Bernstein,  and  Klaus  Tennstedt,  who  led  the  most 
recent  performances  both  in  Symphony  Hall,  in  January  1977,  and  at  Tanglewood,  in  July 
1980.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets  in 
pairs,  timpaiii,  triangle,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  and  strings. 

The  Military  Symphony,  No.  100,  is  one  of  that  group  of  twelve  written  for  London 
in  the  early  1790s  on  which  Haydn's  reputation  as  a  symphonist  has  always  rested 
secure,  even  when  the  first  eighty  or  ninety  symphonies  remained  largely  unknown. 
The  story  is  a  familiar  one.  The  German  violinist  and  impresario  Johann  Peter 
Salomon,  who  had  settled  in  London  ten  years  earlier,  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Haydn's.  While  traveling  on  the  continent,  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Haydn's  long- 
standing patron.  Prince  Nicholas  Esterhazy,  and  hastened  to  Vienna  to  knock  on 
Haydn's  door  and  announce,  "I  am  Salomon  and  I  have  come  to  take  you  to 
London!" 

The  composer  was  delighted  by  the  financial  offer  and  intrigued  at  the  idea  of 
visiting  a  city  with  the  most  developed  concert  life  in  Europe.  He  parted  tearfully 
from  Mozart  (they  would  never  see  each  other  again)  and  set  out  to  become  the  toast 
of  London  with  six  new  symphonies  (now  numbered  93-98).  After  a  return  to  Vienna 
in  July  1792,  where  he  was  for  a  short  time  the  unenthusiastic  teacher  of  a  head- 
strong German  musician  from  Bonn  named  Beethoven,  he  set  out  for  London  again 
in  January  1794,  and  stayed  there  a  year-and-a-half. 

Knowing  that  he  would  need  new  symphonies  to  feed  the  demand  in  London, 
Haydn  began  working  in  Vienna.  The  fact  that  the  middle  movements  of  the 
Symphony  No.  100  are  written  on  Italian  paper,  rather  than  the  British  paper  used 
for  the  first  and  last  movements,  suggests  that  these  parts  were  at  least  begun  before 
he  left  for  England.  The  second  movement  was  a  new  arrangement  of  a  piece  called 
''Romanze""  that  had  served  as  the  slow  movement  of  his  third  concerto  for  an  odd 
instrument  called  the  lira  organizzata,  an  elaborated  hurdy-gurdy.  (The  hurdy-gurdy 
itself  was  a  stringed  instrument  played  by  turning  a  handle,  which  operated  a 
rosined  wheel;  the  other  hand  meanwhile  pressed  on  keys  that  pressed  the  string 
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WiEN  THE  FIRE 

IS  HOT, 

THE  JAZZ  IS  COOL, 

AND  THE  PLACE 

ISJUMPIN,' 

KINDLY  REFRAIN 

FROM  DANCING 

ON  THE  STEINWAYf 

Baby,  it's  grand— that  Baby  Grand. 

Jazz  in  The  Bar  by  the  fire  'til  one. 

One  of  four  grand  new  places  to 

entertain  and  be  entertained. 

In  The  Cafe,  the  Harpist  until  nine, 

supper  'til  midnight.  In  The  Dining 

Room,  piano  during  dinner  followed 

by  cordials  and  classical  music  in  The 

Lounge.  Jazz  and  all  that  jazz  'til  one. 

Before  or  after  the  theatre,  we've  got  a 

new  definition  of  putting  on  The 

Ritz-Carlton. 


Ili|  The Ritz-Carlton  I  k 

J?-    I  BOSTON  1^ 

The  Ritz-Carlton,  Boston,  15  Arlington  Street,  Boston,  MA  02117.  617-536-5700.  Garage  parking  available. 
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onto  the  wheel.  The  elaborate  version  for  which  Haydn  composed  the  concerto  had 
pipes  and  bellows  attached  as  well.)  In  its  revised  version  for  the  symphony,  it 
became  the  single  most  celebrated  work  Haydn  composed  for  his  London  journeys 
(even  better  known  than  that  other  second  movement,  in  the  "symphony  with  the 
drum  stroke"  that  we  know  as  the  Surprise,  which  is  probably  more  generally 
familiar  today). 

The  symphony  was  premiered  on  31  March  1794  and  was  repeated  a  week  later.  On 
9  April  the  Morning  Chronicle  reviewed  the  work's  second  performance  with  a 
description  of  the  work's  enthusiastic  reception  on  both  occasions: 

Another  new  Symphony,  by  Haydn,  was  performed  for  the  second  time;  and 
the  middle  movement  was  again  received  with  absolute  shouts  of  applause. 
Encore!  encore!  encore!  resounded  from  every  seat:  the  Ladies  themselves 
could  not  forbear.  It  is  the  advancing  to  the  battle;  and  the  march  of  men,  the 
sounding  of  the  charge,  the  thundering  of  the  onset,  the  clash  of  arms,  the 
groans  of  the  wounded,  and  what  may  well  be  called  the  hellish  roar  of  war 
increase  to  a  climax  of  horrid  sublimity!  which,  if  others  can  conceive,  he 
alone  can  execute;  at  least  he  alone  has  hitherto  effected  these  wonders. 

When  Haydn  announced  a  benefit  concert  for  2  May,  the  Symphony  No.  100  was 

Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference  . . . 


Two  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater  to  the  individual 
personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests  in  a  truly  elegant  fashion.  Each  home 
is  professionally  staffed  to  meet  nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions  like  a 
fine  hotel. 

Oakwood — 601  Summer  Street  Elmhurst — 743  Main  Street 

Manchester-by-the-Sea,  MA  01944  Melrose,  MA  02176 

(617)  526-4653  (617)  662-7500 

Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information. 

Two  of  twenty-eight  long-term  care  facilities  throughout 

Massachusetts  that  are  owned  and  managed  by  Beverly  Enterprises. 

We  are  committed  to  quality  of  life. 
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RICHARD  M.MNA.  inc- 

JEWELERS 

We  are  specialists  in  custom  design  and 

restoration  work  in  platinum  and  gold. 

All  work  is  done  on  the  premises. 

43  CENTRAL  STREET  •  WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS  ♦  237-2730 


Superior 
financial 
counseling. 

Period. 


The 
Cambridge 
Group 

288  Walnut  Street 
Mewton,  Massachusetts  02160 

617-965-7480 


3t'3oto^AjT^st«Mr«tt-' 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  ana  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  11:00-3:00  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 

behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 

Valet  Parking 
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part  of  the  program.  Another  newspaper  review  within  a  year  spoke  of  "the  Military 
Movement,  which  never  fails  to  astonish  and  enrapture,  and  which,  as  usual,  was 
encored  . . ."  For  his  last  benefit  concert  in  England  a  year  later,  Haydn  was  careful 
to  include  this  symphony,  now  widely  recognized  as  one  of  his  most  popular,  on  the 
program.  The  color  and  the  sheer  inventive  energy  of  the  work  easily  justify  all  the 
interest. 

The  opening  Adagio  has  thematic  links  with  the  Allegro,  but  at  first  we  notice  only 
the  gradual  increase  in  tension,  a  sense  of  foreboding  as  the  introduction  comes  to 
rest  on  the  dominant.  What  follows  is  utterly  unexpected:  "toy"  music  from  the 
flutes  and  oboes  with  a  shrill  tune  that  is  reworked  for  material  throughout  the 
exposition.  After  modulating  to  the  dominant  (and  restating  the  "toy"  music), 
Haydn  gives  us  a  completely  new  theme,  a  perky  violin  tune  that  will  turn  out  to  be 
the  main  subject  matter  of  the  development  (since  by  that  time  the  first  theme  will 
have  been  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  exposition).  But  before  we  get  there,  we 
encounter  a  sudden  silence — two  full  bars  of  rest — followed  by  a  leap  to  distant 
harmonic  regions,  and  the  perky  tune  begins  to  take  on  an  ominous  character. 
Gradually,  though,  things  lighten  and  the  mood  of  the  opening  is  restored  in  time  for 
the  recapitulation. 

The  "military"  second  movement  was  a  sensation  at  the  first  performance  and  for 
years  afterwards.  It  is  a  rather  fast  slow  movement  (balanced  later  by  a  rather  slow 
minuet).  The  serenade  begins  softly,  but  on  repetition  it  suddenly  becomes  for- 
tissimo with  the  support  of  the  entire  battery  of  percussion  and  a  shift  to  the  minor 
key.  An  unaccompanied  trumpet  call  (using  a  fanfare  apparently  well-known  in 
Haydn's  day)  explodes  into  a  distant  A-flat  that  relapses  to  the  tonic  for  a  sonorous 
brass-and-percussion  close. 

The  minuet,  as  already  noted,  is  on  the  slow  side,  so  that  the  two  middle  move- 
ments of  the  symphony  can  be  grouped  together  as  against  the  fast  first  and  last 
movements.  The  final  Presto  is  wondrously  rich  and  elaborate  with  far-reaching 
harmonies,  Haydn's  best  kettledrum  joke,  and  an  unexpectedly  dark  and  serious 
moment  of  calm  preceding  the  final  appearance  of  the  military  instruments  in  full 
force,  a  feature  that  drew  some  criticism  from  a  London  reviewer,  who  felt  that  they 
produced  "a  fine  effect"  in  the  second  movement,  where  they  might  help  tell  a  story, 
but  found  them  "discordant,  grating,  and  offensive"  in  the  finale.  He  seems  to  have 
been  alone  in  his  complaint,  however.  Haydn  no  doubt  felt  the  colorful  contribution 
they  could  make  here  was  entirely  fitting  to  end  this  extroverted  symphony,  and 
since  the  Military  Symphony  soon  became  the  most  famous  symphony  in  the  world — 
at  least  until  Beethoven  composed  his  Fifth — it  would  seem  that  most  people 
agreed. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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A  TRADITION  Of  nNANCIAlCOUNSa 
OlDERTHAN  THE  U^  DOUAR. 

State  Street  has  been  providing  quality  financial  service  since  1792. 

That's  two  years  longer  than  the  dollar  has  been  the  official  currency  of 
the  United  States. 

During  that  time,  we  have  managed  the  assets  of  some  of  New 
England's  wealthiest  families.  And  provided  investment  advice  and 
performance  tailored  to  each  client's  individual  goals  and  needs. 

Today  our  Personal  Trust  Division  can  extend  that  service  to  you. 

We've  been  helping  people  manage  their  money  for  almost  200  years. 
And  you  can  only  stay  in  business  that  long  by  offering  advice  of  the 
highest  quality 

Let  us  help  you  get  the  highest  performance  from  your  assets.  To  enjoy 
today  and  to  pass  on  to  future  generations. 

For  more  information  contact  Peter  Talbot  at  617-654-3227. 

State  Street.  Known  for  qualityf 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  Sute  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin 
Street,  Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Los  Aiigeles,  London,  Munich,  Brussels,  Zurich. 
Sydney,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  Sute  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1986. 
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Gustav  Mahler 

SjTnphony  No.  5 

Gustav  Mahler  was  horn  in  Kalischt 
(Kaliste)  near  the  Moravian  border  of 
Bohemia  on  7  July  1860  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  18  May  1911.  He  began  writ- 
ing his  Fifth  Symphony  in  1901  and 
completed  it  the  following  year.  He  him- 
self conducted  the  premiere  in  Cologne 
on  18  October  1904.  The  first  American 
performance  was  given  by  the  Cincin- 
nati Symphony  Orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  Frank  van  der  Stucken  on 
25  March  1905.  The  first  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  performance  took  place 
on  2  February  1906,  Wilhelm  Gericke 
conducting.  The  BSO  has  also  per- 
formed the  Fifth  under  the  direction  of 
Karl  Muck,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard 
Burgin,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas,  and  Joseph  Silverstein.  Seiji  Ozawa  conducted  the  orchestra's  most  recent 
subscription  performances  in  September  1975  and  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  perform- 
ance in  August  1976.  (The  New  York  Philharmonic  under  Zubin  Mehta  performed  the 
Mahler  Fifth  at  Tanglewood  in  August  1979,  while  the  BSO  was  on  tour  in  Europe.) 
The  orchestra  has  played  the  Adagietto  alone  on  two  occasions:  on  a  tour  performance 
in  Baltimore  under  Gericke  in  February  1906,  and  under  Leonard  Bernstein  at 
Tanglewood  in  July  1974,  in  memory  of  Serge  Koussevitzky.  The  score  calls  for  four 
flutes,  two  piccolos,  three  oboes  and  English  horn,  three  clarinets,  D  clarinet,  and  bass 
clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  six  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones 
and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  slapstick, 
glockenspiel,  harp,  and  strings. 

Mahler  finished  his  "first  period"  with  his  Fourth  Symphony  right  at  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  music  he  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  century 
pointed  in  a  new  direction.  The  first  four  symphonies  are  all  inspired  by  or  based  on 
songs,  especially  the  songs  of  the  collection  of  folk  poetry  known  as  Des  Knaben 
Wunderhom  {The  Youth's  Magic  Horn).  By  the  turn  of  the  century,  Mahler  had 
stopped  drawing  upon  that  source  for  good,  though  with  perhaps  one  last  glimpse  in 
the  Fifth  Symphony.  His  next  songs  were  settings  of  the  poet  Riickert,  including  his 
finest  cycle,  Kindertotenlieder,  three  songs  of  which  were  completed  before  he  began 
work  on  the  symphony.  The  songs  make  themselves  felt  here  and  there  in  the  Fifth  by 
way  of  brief  reminiscences,  but  the  symphony  as  a  whole — like  its  two  successors — 
is  a  purely  orchestral  work  with  no  vocal  parts  and  no  hint  of  musical  shapes 
dictated  by  song. 

The  group  of  three  instrumental  symphonies — Nos.  5,  6,  and  7 — belongs  together 
in  another  respect.  Mahler's  orchestration  is  notably  different  from  that  of  the 
earlier  works.  The  parts  are  now  often  more  independent  of  one  another,  yielding  a 
highly  contrapuntal  texture,  and  his  tendency  toward  using  small  subsections  of  the 
large  orchestra — as  if  the  whole  orchestra  consisted  of  an  immensely  varied  series  of 
chamber  ensembles — is  intensified.  At  first  the  novelty  of  this  approach  gave  Mahler 
considerable  trouble.  At  a  reading  rehearsal  in  Vienna  before  the  Cologne  premiere 
of  the  Fifth,  he  was  horrified  to  discover  that  he  had  seriously  over-orchestrated 
large  sections  of  the  score.  He  took  a  red  pencil  to  his  manuscript  and  crossed  out 
many  parts.  Still  unsatisfied  after  the  official  premiere,  Mahler  continued  touching 
up  the  scoring  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  almost  until  the  day  he  died. 
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J_^ouis  Vuitton. 
A  commitment  to  quality, 


% 


Beyond    the    famous 
'Monogram"  canvas,  Louis  Vuitton 
represents  a  unique  concept  in 
luggage  and  accessories. 
A  rare  attention  to  detail:  An 
authentic  Louis  Vuitton  is  identi- 
fied by  each  small  detail:  hand- 
made handles,  naturally  oak-tan- 
ned leather,  patented  pick-proof 
locks,  leather  linings.  .  . 
A   commitment   to   quality: 
With  skill  and  imagination,  our 
master  craftsmen 
choose  the  materials 


that  make  each  trunk,  suitcase 
and  bag  an  outstanding  example 
of  durability,   strength  and  re- 
finement. 

Expert  advice:  Selecting  lug- 
gage is  not  an  easy  task.  Each 
model  (suitcase,  travel  bag  or 
accessory)  must  be  chosen,  or 
even  custom-made,  taking  into 
consideration  both  its  form 
and  function.  At  Louis  Vuitton, 
the  staff  is  trained  to  offer  the 

best  direction  and 

assistance. 


Discover  Louis  Vuitton 
at  this  exclusive  Louis  Vuitton  store. 

Copley  Place  100  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02116  (617)  437-6519 


LOUIS  VUinON 

MALLETlER  A  FVkRIS 


MAISON  FOND6E  EN  18S4 
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The  distinction  between  works  written  before  and  after  the  turn  of  the  century  is 
not  cut-and-dried,  to  be  sure.  The  Fourth  Symphony  already  shows  a  growing 
interest  in  independent  instrumental  writing,  and  the  scoring  of  the  Kindertoten- 
lieder  and  other  Riickert  songs  grows  quite  naturally  out  of  it.  It  leads  as  naturally 
into  the  instrumental  style  of  the  Fifth.  The  novelty  is  more  a  matter  of  degree  than 
of  kind.  Still,  the  Fifth  marks  a  perceptible  turning  point  in  Mahler's  output,  a 
determination  to  avoid  programmatic  elements  (at  least  those  of  the  kind  inherent  in 
the  setting  of  a  text  or  proclaimed  to  the  public  in  a  printed  program  note)  and  let 
the  music  speak  for  itself. 

The  contrapuntal  character  of  the  Fifth  was  perhaps  anticipated  in  some  conver- 
sations Mahler  had  with  his  friend  Natalie  Bauer-Lechner  while  he  was  recuperating 
in  March  1901  from  surgery  for  an  intestinal  hemorrhage  that  very  nearly  killed  him. 
He  talked  to  Natalie  about  the  late  Beethoven  string  quartets,  describing  them  as 
"far  more  polyphonic  than  his  symphonies."  He  was  obsessed  with  the  idea  of 
different  themes  that  would  combine  and  "develop  freely,  side  by  side,  each  with  its 
own  impetus  and  purpose,  so  that  people  will  always  be  able  to  distinguish  them  one 
from  another."  And  he  plunged  into  hours  of  study  of  the  Bachgesellschaft  edition  of 
Bach's  works. 

His  illness,  he  decided  that  spring,  had  been  caused  in  large  part  by  the  strains  of 
conducting  the  rebellious  Vienna  Philharmonic,  with  many  of  whose  members  he  had 
deep-rooted  differences  of  opinion  on  matters  of  musical  interpretation,  and  by  the 
need  to  withstand  the  endless  attacks  of  an  anti-Semitic  press.  On  returning  from  a 
holiday  on  the  Istrian  peninsula,  he  submitted  his  resignation  to  the  committee  of 
the  Philharmonic,  retaining  the  music  directorship  of  the  opera,  which  brought  him 
quite  enough  headaches. 

But  as  summer  approached,  Mahler  was  able  to  look  forward  to  a  summer  vacation 
dedicated  largely  to  composing  in  a  newly  built  retreat  all  his  own,  a  large  house 
rather  like  a  chalet,  at  Maiemigg,  a  resort  town  in  Carinthia  on  Lake  Worth.  He  had 


The  Villa  Mahler  at  Maiemigg,  where  Mahler  spent  his  summer  holidays  working  on  the 
Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  symphonies  from  1900  to  1907 
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selected  the  site  before  the  season  of  1899-1900  and  followed  the  construction  of  the 
house  whenever  he  was  not  actually  working  on  the  Fourth  Symphony  in  the  summer 
of  1900.  By  1901  it  was  ready  for  occupancy.  Villa  Mahler  was  situated  between  the 
forest  and  the  water,  arranged  so  that  all  the  rooms  had  panoramic  lake  views.  He 
worked  several  hours  a  day  in  a  ''Hauschen'^  ("little  house")  not  far  away  but 
completely  isolated,  since  he  demanded  total  silence  while  composing. 

He  brought  Bach  with  him  and  spent  hours  studying  in  particular  one  of  the  eight- 
part  motets.  "The  way  the  eight  voices  are  led  along  in  a  polyphony  which  he  alone 
masters  is  unbelievable!"  In  addition  to  Bach,  he  studied  some  songs  of  Schumann, 
whom  he  regarded  as  second  only  to  Schubert  in  that  genre,  and  he  arranged  evening 
musicales  in  the  house.  At  first  he  didn't  worry  about  composition.  By  July  he  started 
composing  a  few  songs — ^the  last  of  the  Wunderhom  group  (Tainboursg^sell)  and  the 
first  of  his  Ruckert  songs.  He  determined  to  give  himself  two  weeks  of  complete  rest, 
and  ironically,  just  at  that  point,  he  found  himself  immersed  in  a  large  project  that  was 
to  become  the  Fifth  Symphony. 

There  were  others  in  the  household — his  sister  Justine;  the  violinist  Arnold  Rose, 
with  whom  Justine  was  having  an  affair  and  whom  she  later  married;  and  Natalie 
Bauer- Lechner,  a  musician  friend  who  kept  an  informative  journal  of  her  encounters 
with  Mahler  and  who  clearly  suffered  pangs  of  unrequited  love  (she  disappeared 
from  his  life  within  days  of  his  engagement  to  Alma  Schindler).  To  them  he  said 
nothing  about  the  new  work.  But  as  he  spent  more  and  more  hours  in  the  Hauschen, 
no  one  doubted  that  he  was  involved  in  something  extensive.  In  fact,  he  was 
composing  two  movements  of  the  symphony  (one  of  them  the  scherzo,  which  gave  him 
an  enormous  amount  of  trouble),  and  turning  now  and  then  to  further  songs, 
including  the  finest  of  all,  Ich  bin  der  Welt  abhanden  gekommen.  All  too  soon  the 
summer  was  over,  and  the  symphony  had  to  remain  unfinished  as  he  took  up  his 
operatic  duties  in  Vienna. 
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Mahler  was  not  able  to  return  to  work  on  the  symphony  until  the  following 
summer,  but  in  the  meantime  a  casual  encounter  at  a  dinner  on  7  November  changed 
his  life.  Seated  opposite  him  at  the  table  was  a  young  woman  of  spectacular  beauty 
and  considerable  self-assurance.  Her  name  was  Alma  Schindler,  and  she  had  been 
studying  composition  with  Alexander  Zemlinsky.  After  dinner  Alma  and  Mahler  got 
into  a  heated  argument  about  a  ballet  score  that  Zemlinsky  had  submitted  to  Mahler 
for  possible  production.  Mahler  had  never  replied  to  the  submission,  and  she  taxed 
him  with  rudeness.  Before  the  evening  was  over  Mahler  was  clearly  enchanted  with 
the  girl's  beauty,  but  also  by  her  wit  and  her  fiery  disposition.  He  made  her  promise 
to  bring  samples  of  her  own  work  to  the  Opera.  In  less  than  two  weeks  it  was  clear  to 
all  concerned  that  something  serious  was  in  the  wind.  By  27  November  Mahler  was 
already  talking  of  marriage  and  almost  against  her  will  Alma  was  realizing  that 
"He's  the  only  man  who  can  give  meaning  to  my  life,  for  he  far  surpasses  all  the  men 
I've  ever  met."  Yet  she  was  still  confused,  having  recently  been  convinced  that  she 
was  in  love  with  Zemlinsky.  But  by  9  December,  when  Mahler  left  for  ten  days  in 
Berlin  to  conduct  his  Second  and  Fourth  symphonies,  she  had  made  up  her  mind. 

Before  Christmas  they  officially  celebrated  their  engagement.  When  they  married 
on  9  March,  Alma  was  already  pregnant.  It  was  only  the  least  of  the  complications  in 
their  life  together.  In  some  respects  two  people  can  hardly  have  been  less  well  suited 
to  each  other,  whether  by  age,  temperament,  character,  or  interests.  Mahler  was 
passionately  in  love  with  her,  but  was  overbearing  in  his  demands  that  she  entirely 
devote  her  attention  to  him,  even  to  the  point  of  giving  up  her  study  of  composition. 
Alma  was  capricious,  flirtatious,  and  conceited,  though  she  was  also  very  intelligent 
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and  witty,  musical,  capable  of  great  generosity  and  petty  meanness.  Yet  virtually 
everything  Mahler  wrote  for  the  rest  of  his  life  was  composed  for  her,  beginning  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  Fifth  Symphony.  And  whatever  difficulties  they  may  have 
experienced  in  their  life  together,  there  is  little  question  that  she  inspired  him  to  vast 
compositional  achievements — seven  enormous  symphonies  (counting  Das  Lied  von 
der  Erde  and  the  unfinished  Tenth)  in  less  than  a  decade,  during  the  first  five  years 
of  which  he  was  also  in  charge  of  the  Vienna  Opera  and  later  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic. 

It  is  possible  that  Mahler  wrote  the  famous  Adagietto  movement  of  the  Fifth  during 
the  period  before  his  marriage.  At  any  rate,  the  conductor  Willem  Mengelberg  wrote 
this  note  in  his  score: 

NB:  This  Adagietto  was  Gustav  Mahler's  declaration  of  love  to  Alma!  Instead 
of  a  letter  he  confided  it  in  this  manuscript  without  a  word  of  explana- 
tion. She  understood  it  and  replied:  He  should  come!!!  (I  have  this  from 
both  of  them!)  WM. 

Though  Alma's  diary  fails  to  mention  such  a  musical  missive,  it  is  possible  that  the 
movement  served  in  fact  as  a  love  letter  (Mahler  wrote  her  plenty  of  other  letters, 
too,  especially  when  he  was  away  in  Berlin).  Since  she  was  a  musician  and  composi- 
tion student  herself,  she  could  be  expected  to  be  able  to  read  the  music  and  sense  its 
emotional  import,  especially  since  it  has  the  sparest  scoring  of  any  symphonic 
movement  Mahler  ever  wrote:  strings  and  harp. 

After  their  wedding,  Mahler  and  Alma  took  their  honeymoon  in  Russia,  where  he 
conducted  some  performances  in  St.  Petersburg.  Then,  after  a  short  time  in  their 
Vienna  apartment,  they  went  to  Krefeld,  where  Mahler  conducted  the  first  complete 
performance  of  his  Third  Symphony  on  9  June.  This  performance  was  a  great 
success,  the  beginning  of  Mahler's  fame  outside  of  Vienna.  Elated,  he  and  Alma 
went  to  Maiemigg  for  the  summer,  where  they  enjoyed  swims  and  long  walks.  He 
worked  on  completing  the  Fifth  in  the  seclusion  of  his  Hauschen,  while  she  remained 
in  the  house  preparing  a  fair  of  copy  of  the  finished  pages  of  score.  The  work  was 
completed  in  short  score  by  autumn.  Mahler  wrote  out  the  detailed  orchestration 
during  the  winter  by  rising  before  breakfast  and  working  on  it  until  it  was  time  to  go 
to  the  opera  house. 

One  unusual  aspect  of  the  Fifth — the  complete  absence  of  a  text  or  descriptive 
explanation  from  the  composer — seems  to  have  been  motivated  by  the  unhappy 
reaction  of  the  audience  at  the  premiere  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  in  November  1901, 
when  Mahler  conducted  it  in  Munich,  to  almost  universal  ridicule  and  misunder- 
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standing.  The  success  he  had  achieved  with  the  Second  so  recently  was  completely 
undone.  He  attributed  the  critics'  lack  of  perceptions  to  their  inability  to  follow  an 
abstract  musical  argument.  It  was  all  the  fault  of  Berlioz  and  Liszt,  he  said,  who 
began  writing  program  music  (though  theirs  had  genius,  he  admitted,  unlike  the 
music  of  some  later  composers)  so  that  the  "plot"  of  the  score  had  become  a 
necessary  crutch  to  listening. 

One  result  of  this  experience  was  Mahler's  determination  to  avoid  giving  any 
explanation  of  the  "meaning"  or  "program"  of  his  next  symphony.  Even  when 
supportive  musicians  asked  him  for  some  guidance,  he  remained  silent.  He 
expressed  himself  with  far  greater  vigor  on  the  subject  at  a  dinner  in  Munich 
following  a  performance  of  the  Second  Symphony.  When  someone  mentioned  pro- 
gram books,  Mahler  is  reported  to  have  leaped  upon  the  table  and  exclaimed: 

Down  with  program  books,  which  spread  false  ideas!  The  audience  should  be 
left  to  its  own  thoughts  over  the  work  that  is  performed;  it  should  not  be 
forced  to  read  during  the  performance;  it  should  not  be  prejudiced  in  any 
manner.  If  a  composer  by  his  music  forces  on  his  hearers  the  sensations 
which  streamed  through  his  mind,  then  he  reaches  his  goal.  The  speech  of 
tones  has  then  approached  the  language  of  words,  but  it  is  far  more  capable 
of  expression  and  declaration. 

He  is  then  reported  to  have  raised  his  glass,  emptied  it,  and  cried,  '^Pereat  den 
ProgrammenP''  ("Let  the  programs  perish!").  (When  the  Boston  Symphony  per- 
formed the  Fifth  for  the  first  time  in  1906,  Philip  Hale  wrote  in  his  program  book 
essay,  "Let  us  respect  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Mahler.") 

Following  such  an  outburst,  the  annotator  proceeds  with  trepidation.  Still, 
Mahler's  pique  was  aimed  at  first- time  listeners  whose  reaction  might  be  prejudiced 
one  way  or  another  by  an  explanation.  Eventually  listeners  may  desire  some  consid- 
eration of  the  music,  especially  because  Mahler's  music  is  no  less  expressive  for  all 
his  eschewing  of  programs,  and  in  some  respects  it  is  a  good  deal  more  complicated. 

The  symphony  is  laid  out  in  five  movements,  though  Mahler  grouped  the  first  two 
and  the  last  two  together,  so  that  there  are,  in  all,  three  "parts"  tracing  a  progres- 
sion from  tragedy  to  an  exuberant  display  of  contrapuntal  mastery  and  a  harmonic 
progression  from  the  opening  C-sharp  minor  to  D  major.  The  keys  of  the  intervening 
movements  (A  minor,  D,  and  F)  also  outline  a  chord  on  D,  which  would  therefore 
seem  to  be  a  more  reasonable  designation  for  the  key  of  the  symphony,  with  the 
opening  C-sharp  conceived  as  a  leading  tone.  Nonetheless  the  Fifth  is  customarily 
described  as  being  in  the  key  of  C-sharp  minor. 
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The  opening  movement  has  the  character  of  a  funeral  march,  rather  martial  in 
character,  given  the  opening  trumpet  fanfare  (derived  from  the  first  movement  of  the 
Fourth  Symphony*)  and  the  drumlike  tattoo  of  the  strings  and  winds  in  the  intro- 
ductory passage.  The  main  march  theme  is  darkly  sombre,  a  melody  related  to  the 
recently  composed  song  Der  Tamboursg'sell  (a  last  echo  of  Pes  Knaben  Wunderhorn). 
The  Trio  is  a  wild,  almost  hysterical  outcry  in  B-flat  minor  gradually  returning  to 
the  tempo  and  the  rhythmic  tattoo  of  the  opening.  The  basic  march  returns  and 
closes  with  a  recollection  of  the  first  song  from  Kindertotenlieder,  which  Mahler  was 
almost  certainly  composing  while  he  worked  on  this  movement  as  well.  The  second 


*Much  has  been  written  about  the  numerous  internal  references  between  one  work  and  another 
in  Mahler's  output,  and  the  Fifth  Symphony  is  very  much  a  case  in  point.  Tt  is  worth  recalling 
that  Mahler  was  frequently  conducting  one  work  while  finishing  the  scoring  of  another  and 
planning  the  composition  of  yet  a  third.  It  would  be  very  surprising,  under  the  circumstances, 
if  the  musical  world  of  one  such  piece  did  not  make  itself  felt  in  his  imagination  when  he  was 
working  out  the  details  of  a  new  piece.  A  composer  who  either  did  not  conduct  at  all  or  could 
rely  on  others  to  introduce  his  music  and  give  most  of  the  performances  would  be  more  easily 
able  to  put  a  finished  work  entirely  behind  him. 
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Trio,  in  A  minor,  is  more  subdued  and  given  largely  to  the  strings.  Last  echoes  of  the 
trumpet  fanfare  bring  the  movement  to  an  end. 

The  second  movement,  marked  "Stormy,  with  utmost  vehemence,"  has  a  number 
of  links  to  the  first.  It  takes  the  frenetic  outbursts  of  the  first  movement  as  its  basic 
character  and  contrasts  them  with  a  sorrowful  march  melody  in  the  cellos  and 
clarinets.  They  take  turns  three  times  (each  varied  and  somewhat  briefer  than  the 
one  before).  A  premature  shout  of  triumph  is  cut  off,  and  the  main  material  returns. 
The  shout  of  triumph  comes  back  briefly  as  a  chorale  in  D  (the  key  that  will 
ultimately  prevail),  but  for  now,  the  movement  ends  in  hushed  mystery. 

According  to  Natalie  Bauer-Lechner,  Mahler  had  an  idea  for  the  character  of  the 
scherzo,  though  he  chose  not  to  reveal  it  to  the  public.  Following  the  dark  and 
emotional  character  of  Part  I,  the  second  part  was  to  represent  "a  human  being  in 
the  full  light  of  day,  in  the  prime  of  his  life."  The  scherzo  is  on  an  unusually  large 
scale,  but  it  moves  with  great  energy  and  speed,  much  of  it  as  a  lilting  and  whirling 
waltz  with  a  featured  solo  horn.  There  are  sardonic  twists  here  and  there,  boisterous 
passages,  even  brutal  ones,  and  some  that  have  the  lilt  and  verve  of  The  Merry 
Widow. 

The  last  part  begins  with  the  famous  Adagietto,  once  almost  the  only  movement  of 
Mahler's  music  that  was  heard  with  any  frequency.  When  Mahler  wrote  it,  he  was 
recalling  the  musical  worlds  created  for  the  second  song  of  Kindertotenlieder  and  Ich 
bin  der  Welt  ahhanden  gekommen,  though  he  is  not  using  either  song  to  shape  this 
exquisitely  restrained  movement.  The  melody  grows  in  sweeping  arches  to  a  climac- 
tic peak  that  is  not  hammered  with  f  ortissimos  but  as  if  with  bated  breath. 

Mahler  builds  his  finale  as  a  grand  rondo  in  which,  after  an  opening  horn  call,  a 
bassoon  quotes  a  phrase  from  one  of  Mahler's  Wunderhorn  songs,  Loh  des  hohen 
Verstandes,  which  describes  a  singing  contest  the  outcome  of  which  is  controlled  by  a 
donkey.  Good  natured  satire  of  academic  pedantry  is  the  point  of  the  song,  and 
Mahler  here  undertakes  his  own  cheerful  demonstration  of  counterpoint,  the 
academic  subject  par  excellence  in  music  theory,  treated  in  a  wonderfully  exuberant 
and  free-wheeling  way.  He  is  concerned  to  build  up  a  symphonic  structure,  alluding 
to  the  theme  of  the  Adagietto  with  music  of  very  different  spirit.  The  climax  of  the 
symphony  brings  back  the  chorale  theme  from  the  second  movement,  the  one  earlier 
passage  in  all  that  tragic  realm  that  hinted  at  the  extroversion  of  D  major,  now 
finally  achieved  and  celebrated  with  tremendous  zest. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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More . . . 

The  best  short  introduction  to  Haydn  is  Rosemary  Hughes's  Haydn  in  the  Master 
Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback).  The  longest  study  (hardly  an  introduction!) 
is  H.C.  Robbins  Landon's  mammoth  five-volume  work,  Haydn:  Chronology  and 
Works  (Indiana);  it  will  be  forever  an  indispensable  reference  work,  though  its  sheer 
bulk  and  the  author's  tendency  to  include  just  about  everything  higgledy-piggledy 
make  it  sometimes  rather  hard  to  digest.  Volume  HI  deals  with  the  period  of 
Haydn's  London  journeys  and  the  works  composed  there.  Highly  recommended, 
though  much  more  technically  detailed,  is  Haydn  Studies,  edited  by  Jens  Peter 
Larsen,  Howard  Serwer,  and  James  Webster  (Norton);  it  contains  the  scholarly 
papers  and  panel  discussions  held  at  an  international  festival-conference  devoted  to 
Haydn  in  Washington,  D.C.,  at  which  most  of  the  burning  issues  of  Haydn  research 
were  at  least  aired  if  not  entirely  resolved.  No  consideration  of  Haydn  should  omit 
Charles  Rosen's  brilliant  study  The  Classical  Style  (Viking;  also  a  Norton  paper- 
back). The  finest  recent  recording  of  the  Military  Symphony,  part  of  a  superb 
complete  set  of  the  London  symphonies,  is  Sir  Colin  Davis's  set  with  the  Con- 
certgebouw  Orchestra  (Philips,  available  on  compact  disc).  An  older  set,  long  my 
favorite  version  of  the  last  six  of  these  symphonies,  by  Eugen  Jochum  with  the 
London  Philharmonic,  retains  all  of  its  splendors;  it  has  not  been  issued  on  compact 
disc,  but  remains  available  in  other  formats  (DG).  Antal  Dorati's  version  with  the 
Philharmonia  Hungarica  completes  his  historic  traversal  of  all  of  Haydn's  sym- 
phonies on  a  budget  LP  set  (London  Stereo  Treasury);  the  performances  are 
supplemented  by  H.C.  Robbins  Landon's  informative  notes.  Christopher  Hogwood 


Julien  Restaurant  and  Bar.  In  the  Hotel  Meridien,  250  Franklin  Street,  Boston.  Private  Valet  Parking. 
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supervises  two  unusual  recordings  of  the  symphony,  one  with  his  orchestra  of 
original  instruments,  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music  (Oiseau-Lyre,  available  on  CD), 
and  one  in  the  sextet  arrangement  made  by  Haydn's  impresario  Salomon  for  use  at 
home  (in  the  days  before  recordings  allowed  us  to  hear  large  works  whenever  we 
liked).  Salomon's  arrangement  for  flute,  keyboard,  and  string  quartet  preserves  an 
astonishing  amount  of  the  original  color  of  Haydn's  symphony.  The  spirited  per- 
formances are  delightful  in  their  own  right,  and  they  carry  us  back  imaginatively  to 
an  era  before  electronics  totally  changed  our  musical  lives. 

The  best  place  to  start  reading  about  Gustav  Mahler  is  Paul  Banks's  superbly 
insightful  article  in  The  New  Grove.  Next,  a  little  larger,  is  the  splendid  short  study 
by  Michael  Kennedy  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (I;ittlcfield  paperback).  Still 
going  by  increasing  size,  we  come  to  Kurt  Blaukopf's  biography,  a  readable  jour- 
nalistic account  (London),  and  Egon  Gartenberg's,  which  is  especially  good  on  the 
Viennese  milieu  if  somewhat  trivial  on  the  music  (Schirmer  paperback).  Henry-Louis 
de  La  Grange's  Mahler  (Doubleday)  is  an  extremely  detailed  biographical  study. 
Only  one  volume  has  been  published  in  English  yet,  although  the  second  and  third 
volumes  are  out  in  the  original  French.  It  will  be  the  standard  biographical  study  for 
many  years.  The  third  volume  of  Donald  Mitchell's  perceptive  and  detailed  study  of 
the  music  appeared  last  year  (the  author  plans  one  more  volume  to  complete  his 
detailed  consideration  of  Mahler's  music,  to  deal  with  the  purely  instrumental 
symphonies  from  the  Fifth  to  the  Tenth);  the  series  to  date  consists  of:  Gustav 
Mahler:  The  Early  Years,  Gustav  Mahler:  The  Wunderhorn  Years,  and  Gustav  Mahler: 
Songs  and  Symphonies  of  Life  and  Death  (California;  the  second  volume  available  in 
paperback).  The  extremely  detailed  study  is  informed  by  a  strong  musical  intelli- 
gence. Alma  Mahler's  autobiography  ^nd  the  Bridge  Is  Love  (Harcourt  Brace 
Jovanovich)  and  her  Gustav  Mahler:  Memories  and  Letters  (U.  of  Washington  paper- 
back) offer  essential  source  material,  but  they  must  be  treated  with  caution  and 
considerable  skepticism.  The  most  recent  edition  of  the  latter  book  provides  impor- 
tant corrections  by  Donald  Mitchell  and  Knud  Martner.  Martner  has  edited  Gustav 
Mahler:  Selected  Letters  (Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux),  which  contains  all  of  the  letters 
published  earlier  in  Alma  Mahler's  less  than  reliable  collection  plus  a  good  many 
more,  though  it  is  still  a  far  cry  from  the  complete  edition  of  Mahler  letters  we  need. 

A  number  of  very  fine  recordings  of  the  Fifth  are  now  available  on  compact  disc, 
as  well  as  in  other  formats.  These  include  Herbert  von  Karajan's  refined  and  intense 
reading  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG,  coupled  with  Christa  Ludwig's  perform- 
ance oi  Kindertotenlieder)  and  Klaus  Tennstedt's  with  the  London  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  (Angel,  coupled  with  the  Adagio  from  the  Symphony  No.  10).  Both  of  the 
foregoing  require  two  compact  discs.  Georg  Solti's  dramatic  performance  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony  has  the  advantage  of  fitting  entirely  on  a  single  compact  disc 
(London).  Giuseppe  Sinopoli's  performance  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra 
emphasizes  the  contrast  between  the  tragedy  of  the  opening  part  and  the  lighter 
quality  of  the  end. 

— S.L. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  particularly  the  following 
group  of  corporations  and  professional  organizations  for  their  outstanding  and 
exemplary  response  in  support  of  the  orchestra's  needs  during  the  past  or  current 
fiscal  year. 


1986-87  Business  Honor  RoU  ($10,000+) 


ADD  Inc  Architects 

PhiHp  M.  Briggs 
AT&T 

Robert  C.  Babbitt 
Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Han'ey  Chet  Krentzman 
American  Express  Company 

James  D.  Robinson  III 
Analog  De\'iees,  Inc. 

Ray  Stata 
Bank  of  Boston 

William  L.  Brown 
Bank  of  New  England 

Peter  H.  McCormick 
BayBanks,  Inc. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Boston  Edison  Company 

Stephen  J.  Sweeney 
Boston  Financial  &  Equity  Corporation 

Sonny  Monosson 
The  Boston  Globe/Aifihated  PubUcations 

William  0.  Taylor 
Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers 

Roger  A.  Saunders 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Company 

James  N.  von  Germeten 
Bozell,  Jacobs,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc. 

Thomas  Mahoney 
Cahners  Publishing  Company 

In  memory  of  Norman  L.  Cahners 
Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores,  Inc. 

PhiHp  M.  Hawley 
Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Vincent  M.  O'ReiUy 
Country  Curtains 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 
Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 
Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  S.  Daniels 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
Dynatech  Corporation 

J.  P.  Barger 
E.F  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Fidelity  Investments 

Samuel  W  Bodman 
GTE  Electrical  Products 

Dean  T  Langford 


General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
General  Electric  Company/Lynn 

Frank  E.  Pickering 
General  Electric  Plastics  Business  Group 

Glen  H.  Hiner 
The  Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
HBM/Creamer,  Inc. 

Edward  Eskandarian 
IBM  Corporation 

Paul  J.  Palmer 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company 

E.  James  Morton 
Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Companies 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
McKinsey  &  Company,  Inc. 

Robert  P  O'Bloek 
Moet-Hennessy  U.S.  Corporation 

Ambassador  Evan  G.  Galbraith 
Morse  Shoe,  Inc. 

Manuel  Rosenberg 
Neiman-Marcus 

William  D.  Roddy 
New  England  Telephone  Company 

Gerhard  M,  Freche 
The  New  England 

Edward  E.Phillips 
Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

James  F.  Cleary 
Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
The  Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

WiUiam  F.  Craig 
Signal  Technology  Corporation 

WilHam  E.  Cook 
State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

William  S.  Edgerly 
Teradyne,  Inc. 

Alexander  V  d'Arbeloff 
WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

An  Wang 
Zayre  Corporation 

Maurice  Segall 
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MARKETING  DISTINCTIVE  PROPERTIES 


^ 


Little  Compton,  R.I.  -  119  Acre  Vineyard 

9,800  Sq.Ft.  Winery  &  Equipment.  Excellent  Staff 

Farmhouse  Overlooking  Reservoir.    $2.25M 


The  Grey  Whale  Inn  -  Picturesque  Woods  Hole 

Charming  Bed  &  Breakfast.  Excellent  Reputation 

Overlooks  Vineyard  Sound.  Loyal  Clientele.$675,000 


Prides  Crossing  Carriage  House  Condominium 
3,500  Sq.Ft.  on  5+ Acres  Overlooking  WOdlife  Pond 
The  Ultimate  in  Quality.  Walk  to  Train.    $875,000 


Martha's  Vineyard  -  "The  Red  Farm"  on  44  Acres 

18th  Century  Cape,  Barn,  Blacksmith  Shop 
Guest  Cottage.  Total  Privacy  &  Seclusion.    $1.15M 


For  solving  problems  and  creating  unique  opportunities 
with  complex  properties,  LandVest  specializes  in: 

Estate  Marketing 

Land  Planning  &  Design 

Development  Consulting 

Financial  Analysis 

Market  Analysis  &  Strategy 

Timberland  Investment 

Appraisal 

To  learn  more  about  how  we  can  help  make  your 
real  estate  venture  a  successful  one,  call  us! 


vLarKfVest^ 


Headquarters 
Ten  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109  Telephone  (617)  723-1800 


'he  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corporations  and 
Tofessional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  valuable  support  totaling  $1,000+  during 
he  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which  are  both  capitalized  and  underscored  in  the  Business 
jeaders  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll  denoting  support  of  $10,000  + . 
lapitalization  denotes  support  totaling  $5,000-$9,999,  and  an  asterisk  indicates  support 
Dtaling$2,500-$4,999. 


(  ccountants 

.  RTHUK  ANDERSEN  &  COMPANY 
William  F.  Meagher 

/RTHUR  YOUNG  &  COMPANY 
rhomas  P.  McDennott 

(  OOPERS  &  LYBRAND 

"  Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

(nliarles  E.  DiPesa  &  Company 
^iUiam  F.  DiPesa 

I  RNST  &  WHINNEY 
:rames  G.  Maguire 

{  MG  Main  Hurdman 
Villiam  A.  Larrenaga 

[  EAT,  MARWICK, 
5  ITCHELL  &  COMPANY 
lobert  D.  Happ 

1  leodore  S.  Samet  &  Company 

'heodore  S.  Samet 
I  )UCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 

ames  T.  McBride 

i  ivertising/ Public  Relations 

^-  Tiold  &  Company,  Inc. 
rerald  Broderick 

E  VIC  STRATEGIES,  INC. 
Iruce  M.  McCarthy 

E  )ZELL,  JACOBS,  KENYON  & 

E  :khardt,  inc. 

'homas  Mahoney 

-  irold  Cabot  &  Company,  Inc. 
ames  I.  Summers 

r:-3M/CREAMER,  INC. 
;  Kdward  Eskandarian 

I  arke  &  Company,  Inc. 
'  erence  M.  Clarke 

'  IE  COMMUNIQUE  GROUP,  INC. 
■  ames  H.  Kurland 

i  11,  Holliday,  Connors, 
^  smopulos,  Inc. 
•  aek  Connors,  Jr. 

>  =:WSOME  &  COMPANY 
eter  Farwell 

ang  &  Rubieam 
lark  Stroock 

rospace 

I  rthrop  Corporation 
'  homas  V  Jones 


Business  Leaders  (S  1,000+) 

PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Norman  J.  Ryker 

Architecture/Design 

ADD  INC  ARCHITECTS 
Philip  M.  Briggs 

LEA  GROUP 
Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  L.  Brown 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
Peter  H,  McCormick 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT 

&  TRUST  COMPANY 
James  N.  von  Germeten 

Cambridge  Trust  Company 
Lewis  H.  Clark 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

CITICORP/CITIBANK 
Walter  E.  Mercer 

•Eastern  Corporate  Federal  Credit 
Union 

Jane  M.  Sansone 
*Framingham  Trust  Company 

William  A.  Anastos 

Mutual  Bank 
Keith  G.  WiUoughby 

•Patriot  Baneorporation 
Thomas  R.  Heaslip 

•Provident  Fiaancial  Services,  Inc. 
Robert  W  Brady 

•Rockland  Trust  Company 
John  F.  Spence,  Jr. 

SHAWMUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 
Wilham  F.  Craig 

STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST 
COMPANY 
William  S.  Edgerly 

UST  CORPORATION 
James  V  Sidell 

Building /Contracting 

*A.J.  Lane  &  Company,  Inc., 
Andrew  J.  Lane 


Chain  Construction  Corporation 
Howard  Mintz 

National  Lumber  Company 
Louis  L.  Kaitz 

New  England  Door  Corporation 
Robert  C.  Frank 

•Perini  Corporation 
David  B.  Perini 

•JF.  White  Contracting 
Thomas  J  White 

Displays/Flowers 

•Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 
Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 

•Harbor  Greenery 
Diane  Valle 

Education 

BENTLEY  COLLEGE 
Gregory  H.  Adamian 

STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Electrical/nm^C 

•p.h.  mechanical  corporation 
Paul  A.  Hayes 

R&D  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY,  INC 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

Electronics 

Alden  Electronics,  Inc. 
John  M.  Alden 

•Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

EPSCO  Inc. 
Wayne  R  Coffin 

The  Mitre  Corporation 
Robert  R.  Everett 

PARLEX  CORPORATION 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 

SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 
Wilham  E.  Cook 

Energy 

CABOT  CORPORATION 
FOUNDATION,  INC. 
Ruth  C.  Scheer 


I 
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Piccadilly  Opticians  Ltd. 

The  composer  of  distinctive  eyewear 
Classical,  contempory,  and  elegant  designs 


Member  BV I.     ^  jyr' 
617-964-7710    4<^ 


95  Union  Street 
Piccadilly  Square 
Newton  Center 
MA  02159 


THE 

London  Harness 

COMPANY 


^P0RT£/?^ 


Guardians  of  Craftsmanship. 

Since  1776,  London  Harness  prod- 
ucts have  been  distinguished  by 
superior  craftsmanship,  classic 
styling  and  endurance. 
Ghurka  business  and  travel 
cases  are  crafted  in  the 
same  tradition,  with 
respect  for  function 
and  insistence  upon 
durability 


We  are  proud  to  offer  the  widest 

selection  of  Ghurka  products  in 

New  ln^2in±(^MAIN  STORE: 

60  Franklin  Street,  Doumtown 

Crossing,  Boston,  MA  02110, 

542-9234.^BRANCH 

LOanONS:  51  Central 

Street,  Wellesley,  MA, 

237-5950.'^North 

Shore  Shopping  Ctr., 

Peabody  MA,  531-6180. 


lax-rreG  income  rrom  i^uvGen. 
That's  music  to  our  ears" 


•  m  • 
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For  more  complete  information  on  Nuveen  Tax-Exempt  Unit  Trusts,  including  charges 
and  expenses,  call  your  broker  or  adviser  for  a  prospectus.  Read  it  carefully  before  you 
invest  or  send  money  Or  call  800-221-4276.  (In  New  York  State,  call  212-208-2350.) 


IMUVEEM  M-Exempt  Unit  Trusts 


John  Nuveen  &  Co  Incorporated 
Investment  Bankers 


A  Qnpcial  Life-style 

Carleton-Willard  Village  is 
an  exceptional  continuing 
care  retirement  community. 
Gracious  independent  living 
accommodations  and  fully 
licensed,  long-term  health 
care  facilities  exist  in  a 
traditional  New  England 
environment. 

CARLETON-WILLARD  VILLAGE 

100  Old  Billerica  Rd. 

Bedford,  MA  01730 

(617)  275-8700 

owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard 

Homes,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  corporation 


« 


'ANKEE  COMPANIES,  INC. 
Paul  J.  Montle 

"Ingineering 

roldberg-Zoino  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

'  itone  &  Webster  Engineering 
'orpo  ration 
William  F.  Allen,  Jr. 

Entertainment /Media 
}ENERAL  CINEMA 


CORPORATION 
i  Richard  A.  Smith 

lational  Amusements,  Inc. 
Sumner  M.  Redstone 

'  \rilliams/Gerard  Productions,  Inc. 
William  J.  Walsh 

^nance/Venture  Capital 

'^ERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 
James  D.  Robinson  III 

.'arson  Limited 
Herbert  Carver 

ARRELL,  HEALER  &  COMPANY 
Richard  Farrell 

'HE  FIRST  BOSTON 
•ORPORATION 
Mark  S.  Ferber 

LyUBRECHT  &  QUIST  VENTURE 

•ARTNERS 

Robert  M.  Morrill 

'  [aufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

A  ASSOCIATES 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

'racy  Financial,  Inc. 
Robert  E.  Tracy 

'ood  Service/Industry 

'  loston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

REATIVE  GOURMETS,  LTD. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

aka  Food  Service  Management,  Inc. 
Terry  Vince 

►unkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 

'ederal  Distillers,  Inc. 
Alfred  J.  Balema 

rarelick  Farms,  Inc. 
Peter  M.  Bemon 

OHNSON  O'HARE  COMPANY, 

NO. 

Harry  O'Hare 

lOET-HENNESSY 
^S.  CORPORATION 
Ambassador  Evan  G.  Galbraith 


NATIONAL  DISTILLERS  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
John  Hoyt  Stookey 

O'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corporation 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

*Roberts  and  Associates 
Richard  J.  Kunzig 

Ruby  Wines 
Theodore  Rubin 

*Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

The  Taylor  Wine  Company,  Inc. 
Michael  J.  Doyle 

Shaws  Supermarkets,  Inc. 
Stanton  W.  Davis 

United  Liquors,  Ltd. 
Michael  Tye 

Footwear 

*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  A.  Vaule,  Jr. 

MERCURY  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADING  CORPORATION 
Irving  A.  Wiseman 

MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 


Manuel  Rosenberg 

The  Rockport  Corporation 
Bruce  Katz 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Fumishings/Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatriek 

HITCHCOCK  CHAIR  COMPANY 
Thomas  H.  Glennon 

The  Jofran  Group 
Robert  D.  Roy 

Graphic  Design 

Clark/Linsky  Design,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  Linsky 

Fader,  Jones  &  Zarkades  Design 
Associates 
Roger  Jones 

*Gill  Fishraan  and  Associates 
Gill  Fishman 

*Weymouth  Design,  Inc. 
Michael  E.  Weymouth 

High  Technology 

Allied  Corporation 
Edward  L.  Hennessy,  Jr. 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 
Ray  Stata 


*TASC 
Arthur  Gelb 

APOLLO  COMPUTER,  INC. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

*Aritech  Corporation 
James  A.  Synk 

AT&T 
Robert  C.  Babbitt 

AUGAT,  INC. 
Roger  D.  Wellington 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Josh  S.  Weston 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

BOSTON  FINANCIAL  &  EQUITY 
CORPORATION 
Sonny  Monosson 

*Compugraphic  Corporation 
Carl  E.  Dantas 

Computer  Corporation  of  America 
John  Donnelly,  Jr. 

COMPUTER  PARTNERS 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

Costar  Corporation 
Otto  Momingstar 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J.  P.  Barger 

*EG&G,  Inc. 
Dean  W  Freed 

*Encore  Computer  Corporation 
Kenneth  G.  Fisher 

*General  Eastern  Instruments 
Corporation 
Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 

GenRad  Foundation 
Linda  B.  Smoker 

HELIX  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 
Frank  Gabron 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hewlett-Packard  Company 
Alexander  R.  Rankin 

HONE\^ELL 
Warren  G.  Sprague 

Hycor,  Inc. 
Joseph  Hyman 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 
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HE  Boston  Company 
ias  a  simple  approach  to 
ersonal  investment 
;anking: 

Serve  every  client  as 
f  that  client  were  our 

:>/VLy  CLIENT. 

For  investment  manage- 
ment. PERSONAL  LENDING. 
40NEY  MARKET  INVESTMENTS, 
RESIDENTIAL  MORTGAGES, 
)R  ANY  OTHER  FINANCIAL 
lERVICE.  WE  HAVE  A  PERSON- 
AL INVESTMENT  BANKER  TO 
/lEETYOUR  REQUIREMENTS. 
fELEPHONE  1-800- CALL  BOS 
1-800-225-5267). 
>^ND  EN)OY  THE  SUBSTANTIAL 
ADVANTAGES  OF  BEING  A 
'RIVILEGED  CLIENT. 


Ionics,  Inc. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

M/A-COM,  Inc. 
Vessarios  G.  Chigas 

Masscomp 

August  P.  Klein 

Massachusetts  High  Technology 
Council,  Inc. 

Howard  P.  Foley 

MATEC  CORPORATION 
i  Ted  Valpey,  Jr. 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 
I  John  A.  Gilmartin 

The  Norton  Company 
^  Donald  R.  Melville 

Orion  Research  Incorporated 
Alexander  Jenkins  III 

Polaroid  Corporation 

I.M.  Booth 
PRIME  COMPUTER,  INC. 

Joe  M.  Henson 

PRINTED  CIRCUIT 
CORPORATION 
Peter  Sarmanian 

RATTHEON  COMPANY 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 

SofTech,  Inc. 
Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

STELLAR  COMPUTER 
J.  William  Poduska 

Tech/Ops,  Inc. 
Marvin  G.  Schorr 

TERADYNE,  INC. 

.  Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 

Thermo  Electron  Corporation 
George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 
An  Wang 

XRE  Corporation 
John  K.  Grady 


Eotels/Restaurants 

BOSTON  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
k  TOWERS 
Roger  A.  Saunders 

The  Hampshire  House 
Thomas  A.  Kershaw 

HOWARD  JOHNSON  COMPANY 
G.  Michael  Hostage 

Meridien  Hotel 
Bernard  Lambert 

Mildred's  Chowder  House 
James  E.  Mulcahy 

THE  RED  LION  INN 


John  H.  Fitzpatrick 


*Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
THE  WESTIN  HOTEL 
Bodo  Lemke 

Insurance 

*A.I.M.  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 
James  A.  Radley 

*Allied  Adjustment  Service 
Charles  A.  Hubbard 

Arkwright  Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

CAMERON  &  COLBY  CO.,  INC. 
Graves  D.  Hewitt 

*Consolidated  Group,  Inc. 
Woolsey  S.  Conover 

FRANK  B.  HALL  &  COMPANY  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Colby  Hewitt,  Jr. 

Robert  D.  Gordon  Adjusters,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Gordon 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

Fred  S.  James  &  Company  of  New 
England,  Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

*  Johnson  &  Higgins 
Robert  A.  Cameron 

Kendall  Insurance,  Inc. 
Kennett  "Skip"  Kendall,  Jr. 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Edward  E.Phillips 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 
John  Herbert  Sullivan 

*Charles  H.  Watkins  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  P.  Nyquist 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely  II 

BEAR  STEARNS  &  COMPANY 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

E.F.  HUTTON  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 

Endowment  Management  &  Research 
Corporation 
Stephen  D.  Cutler 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENTS 
Samuel  W.  Bodman 

*Fidelity  Service  Company 
Robert  W.  Blucke 
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Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

HCW,  Inc. 
John  M.  Plukas 

KENSINGTON  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 
Alan  E.  Lewis 

KIDDER,  PEABODY& 
COMPANY,  INC. 
John  G.  Higgins 

*Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 
Robert  L=  Kemp 
MORGAN  STANLEY  &  COMPANY 
Jack  Wadsworth 

Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  & 
Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 

*The  Putnam  Management 
Company,  Inc. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

SALOMON  INC. 
Joseph  P.  Lombard 

SMITH  BARNEY,  HARRIS  UPHAM 
&  COMPANY 
Robert  H.  Hotz 

*  State  Street  Development  Company 
John  R.  Gallagher,  III 

TUCKER,  ANTHONY  & 
R.  L.  DAY,  INC. 
Gerald  Segel 

WOODSTOCK  CORPORATION 
Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

*Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Everett  H.  Parker 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

*Fish  &  Richardson 
John  N.  Williams 

*Gadsby  &  Hannah 
Jeffrey  P.  Somers 

GOLDSTEIN  &  MANELLO 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

Hale  &  Dorr 
Paul  Brountas 

*Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky 
and  Popeo,  PC. 
Francis  X.  Meaney 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

PALMER  &  DODGE 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

*Peabody  &  Arnold 
Paul  R.  Devin 


CI 
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'eabody  &  BroAivn 

Maurice  Zilber 

;herbunie.  Powers  &  Needham 

Daniel  Needham.  Jr. 

S'eiss.  Angoff.  Coltin.  Koski  & 
S'olf.  P.C. 
Dudley  A.  Weiss 

fanagement/Financial/Consulting 

vD^AXCED  ^L\XAGEMEXT 
vSSOCIATES.  IXC. 
Han'ey  Chet  Krentzman 

larn"  Axelrod  Consultants,  Inc. 
Ham*  Axelrod 

.JITHUR  D.  LITTLE,  INC. 
John  F.  Magee 

lain  &  Company 
William  W.  Bain,  Jr. 

HE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 

ROUP 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

.  ison  M.  Cortell  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

'  he  Forum  Corporation 
John  W  Humphrey 

■  eneral  Electric  Considting  Services 
'  orporation 
James  J.  O'Brien,  Jr. 

AZiLlIER  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Richard  W  Kazmaier,  Jr. 

:  (cKINSEY  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
'  Elobert  P  O'Block 

"  'illiam  M.  Mercer-Meidinger,  Inc. 
Thester  D.  Clark 

'.  Mitchell  &  Company 
Tarol  B.  Coles 

i  ath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Vmold  0.  Putnam 

''.  lie  Wyatt  Company 
Vliehael  H.  Da^•is 

.1  anufacturer's  Representatives 

I  arton  Brass  Associates 
iarton  Brass 

I  ml  K.  O'Rourke,  Inc. 
'aul  K.  O'Rourke 

^  inufacturing/ Industry 

^  ;u8hnet  Company 
ohn  T.  Ludes 

*  les  Corporation 
•tephen  S.  Berman 

*  isimont  Compo,  Inc. 
ieonard  Rosenblatt 

*  ondale  Industries,  Inc. 
Vllliam  F.  Connell 


*Barr\- Wright  Corporation 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

*C.R.  Bard.  Inc. 
Robert  H.  McCaffrey 

William  Carter  Company 
Manson  H.  Carter 

Checon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conaway,  Jr. 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Company 
Nelson  G.  Gifford 

ER\^XG  PAPER  MILLS 
Charles  B.  Housen 

*FLEXcon  Company.  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

The  Foxboro  Company 
Earle  W  Pitt 


*Soundesign  Corporation 
Robert  H.  Winer 

*Sprague  Electric  Company 
John  L.  Spragne 

Superior  Pet  Products.  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

•Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

TRIXA.  IXC. 
Thomas  L.  Easton 

H.K.  Webster  Company,  Inc. 
Dean  K.  Webster 

Webster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 
A.M.  Le\ine 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer,  Jr. 

Media 

THE  BOSTOX  GLOBE 


GEXERAL  ELECTRIC  PLASTICS       AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIOXS 
BUSIXESS  GROUP 
Glen  H.  Hiner 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMRA^Y 
LYNN 

Frank  E.  Pickering 

GENERAL  LATEX  &  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
Ralph  W  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Colman  M.  Mockler.  Jr. 

GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
Dean  T.  Langford 

*Har\'ard  Folding  Box  Company.  Inc. 

Meh-in  A.  Ross 
The  Horn  Corporation 
Robert  H.  Lang.  Jr. 

The  Kendall  Company 
J.  Dale  Sherratt 

The  Kenett  Corporation 
Julius  Kendall 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY 
Philip  F.  Leach 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSIXESS 
SER^^CE,  IXC, 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

PLYMOUTH  RUBBER 
COMPAXT  IXC. 
Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Robert  Haig 

RAND-W^HITNEY  CORPORATION 
Robert  K.  Kraft 

S.A.Y.  Industries,  Inc. 
Romilly  H.  Humphries 

Scully  Signal  Company 
Robert  Scully 


William  0.  Taylor 

*The  Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

WBZ-TY  4 
John  J.  Spinola 

WCRB  CHARLES  Rm:R 
BROADCASTING,  IXC. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCYB-T\'  5 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

WXEY-T^'  7 
Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Personnel 

Emerson  Personnel,  Inc. 
Rhoda  Warren 

TAD  Technical  Senices  Corporation 
Da\'id  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Pruiting 

WE.  Andrews  Company 
Martin  E.  Burkhardt 

*Bowne  of  Boston.  Inc. 

Donald  J.  Cannava 
♦Bradford  &  Bigelow,  Inc. 

John  D.  Galligan 
CHADIS  PRIXTIXG  CO..  IXC. 

John  Chadis 

Customforms.  Inc. 
David  A.  GranofF 

DAXIELS  PRIXTIXG  COMPAXY 
Lee  S.  Daniels 

*Espo  Litho  Company 
David  Fromer 

*Grafacon,  Inc. 

H.  Wa\Tnan  Rogers.  Jr. 
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THE  BSO 
ANNOUNCES  AN 


HOLIDAY^ 
PROGRAM 


DECEMBER  19.  1986 

Give  your  company  an  early  Christmas  present  by  treating  your 

management,  employees,  customers,  vendors,  and  friends  to  a 

special  evening  at  Pops  in  a  unique  holiday  program.  This 

program  will  be  available  to  only  130  businesses  and 

professional  organizations  at  $2,500  per  company  which 

includes  16  seats  and  pre-concert  holiday  drinks 

and  a  gourmet  picnic  supper  A  special  program 

book  will  also  be  produced  for  this  event. 

For  information  on  "A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops": 

Call  Stephen  J.  Sweeney  President,  Boston  Edison  (424-2000); 

William  F.  Connell,  Chairman,  Avondale  Industries,  Inc.  (567-2600); 

James  F  Geary,  Managing  Director,  Paine  Webber,  Inc.  (429-8000); 

Chet  Krentzman,  President,  Advanced  Management  Associates  (332-3141); 

William  F  Meagher,  Managing  Partner,  Arthur  Andersen  &  Company  (423-1400 

Tamara  P  Davis,  Senior  Vice  President,  USTrust  Co.  (726-7039); 

Mary  Glenn  Goldman,  BSO  Corporate  Development  (266-1492,  x138). 


Hub  Mail 
Wally  Bemheimer 

Itek  Graphis  Corporation 
Patrick  Forster 

LABEL  ART,  INC. 
J.  William  Fh-nn 

Massachusetts  Envelope  Company 
Steven  Grossman 

Merchants  Press 
Doug  Clott 

Rand  T>-pography.  Inc. 
Mildred  Nahabedian 

Sir  Speedy/Congress  Street 
Ray  Cadogan 

Publishing 

A.ddison  Wesley  Publishing 
Tompany,  Inc. 
Donald  R.  Hammonds 

:ahxers  publishing 

rOMPAN^T 
In  memory  of  Norman  L.  Cahners 

iOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

Marlowe  G.  Teig 

rime  Magazine 
Jeanne  Kerr 

?€c/  Estate/Development 

^aprop  Developments.  Inc. 
Oregon"  Rudolph 

^he  Beacon  Companies 
Edwin  N.  Sidman 

*  Boston  Financial  Technology' 
jroup.  Inc. 

Fred  N.  Pratt,  Jr. 

*  'ombined  Properties  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

*  ohn  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

*  'orcoran,  Mullins,  Jennison,  Inc. 
Joseph  E.  Corcoran 

*  'he  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

lilon  Development  Corporation 
Haim  S.  Eliachar 

listoric  Mill  Properties,  Inc. 
Bert  Paley 

IcGregor  Associates 
Kathleen  McGregor 

lOrthland  Investment  Corporation 
Robert  A.  Danziger 

lenjamin  Schore  Company 
Benjamin  Schore 

tanmar,  Inc. 
Stanlev  W.  Snider 


iTban  Investment  &  Development 
Corporation 
R.K.  Umscheid 

Retail 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Sherman  X.  Baker 

CARTER  HAWLEY  HALE 
STORES.  INC. 
Philip  M.  Hawley 

Child  World,  Inc. 
Dennis  H.  Barron 

FILENE'S 
Michael  J.  Babcock 

Herman,  Inc. 
Bernard  A.  Herman 

*Hills  Department  Stores 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

The  E.B.  Horn  Company 
Harrj'  Finn 

*  Jordan  Marsh  Company 

Elliot  Stone 

Karten's  Jewelers 
Joel  Karten 

London  Harness  Company 
Murray  J.  Swindell 

NEBLAN^-^LARCUS 

William  D.Roddy 

*  Purity  Supreme,  Inc. 

Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 

COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

ZAYRE  CORPORATION 

Maurice  Segall 

Science/Medical 

CHARLES  RWEE 

LABORATORIES.  INC. 
Henr\-  L.  Foster 

*Compu-Chem  Laboratories.  Inc. 
Claude  L.  Buller 

DA3I0N  CORPORATION 
Da^'id  I.  Kosowskj' 

HEALTH  PROGRAMS 
INTERNATIONAL.  INC. 
Dr.  Donald  B.  Giddon 

*J.  A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster,  Jr. 

Services 

American  Cleaning  Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  A.  Sullivan,  Jr. 

*A8quith  Corporation 
Laurence  L.  Asquith 


*\lctor  Grillo  &  Associates 
Victor  N.  Grillo 

Meyers  Parking,  Prudential  Center 
Garage 
Frank  Newcomb 

Software/Information  Services 

CULLINET  SOFTWARE.  INC. 
John  J.  Cullinane 

EPSILONDATA 
>LAN'AGEMENT.  INC. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 

Interactive  Data  Corporation 
John  Rutherfurd 

International  Data  Group 
Patrick  J.  Mc Govern 

*Software  International  Corporation 
Frank  GrywalsM 

Travel/Transportation 

Courier  Corporation 
Alden  French,  Jr. 

Federal  Express  Corporation 
Frederick  W  Smith 

Gans  Tire  Company.  Inc. 
Da^id  Gans 

HERITAGE  TRA\T:L.  INC. 
Donald  R.  Sohn 

*Lily  Truck  Leasing  Corporation 
John  A.  Simourian 

New  England  Lincoln-Mercury' 
Dealers  Association 
J.P  L}-nch 

THE  TRANS-LEASE  GROUP 
John  J.  McCarthy.  Jr. 

Travel  Consultants  International 
Phoebe  L.  Giddon 

Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Stephen  J.  Sweeney 

EASTERN  GAS  &  FUEL 
ASSOCL\TES 
William  J.  Pru\"n 

New  England  Electric  System 
Paul  J.  Sullivan 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
Gerhard  M.  Freche 
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Luxury  Rental 
Retirement  Apartments 


Do  We  like  It??? ...  WE  LOVE  IT!!! 


Country 

Cm 
^cimts 

617-9354094 

Overl(xriking  the 

Wobum  Country  Gub, 

off  Route  3  near  the 

Winchester/Wobum  line 


Life  at  Country  Club  Heights  . . . 

Its  simple  ...  no  endowment  fee,  just  a  montfily  rent 

Ifsluxurious restaurant  style  dining,  chaufifeuredvan 

Ifs  safe . . .  emergenq^  medical  call  system, 

24  hour  security 

Most  of  all,  ^5 /lome. . .  full  of  caring,  concerned  people. 

We  have  come  from  all  walks  of  life  . . .  homeowners; 
apartment  dwellers  . . .  widows;  widowers;  married 
couples;  singles . . .  physical  fitness  buffs;  armchair 
spectators . . .  £amily  nearby  or  none  at  all.  But  no  matter 
how  varied  our  backgrounds,  we  share  a  common  bond 
. . .  IhingatCountryClubHeights. . .  WE  ALL  LOVE  IT!!! 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  generous  support 
of  the  following  foundations.  Their  grants  have  made  possible  a  variety  of 
programs  and  projects. 


The  Anthony  Advocate  Foundation 
The  Lassor  and  Fanny  Agoos 

Charity  Fund 
J.M.R.  Barker  Foundation 
The  Frank  M.  Barnard 

Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Barrington  Foundation,  Inc. 
Ida  S.  Barter  Trust 
The  Theodore  H.  Barth  Foundation 

(in  memory  of  W.  Latimer  Gray) 
Adelaide  Breed  Bayrd 

Foundation 
The  Frank  Stanley  Beveridge 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Charles  Sumner  Bird  Foundation 
The  Boston  Foundation 
Boston  Globe  Foundation 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 

Company 

Alice  P.  Chase  Trust 

Arthur  F.  Blanchard  Trust 

Peter  E.  Strauss  Trust 
The  J.  Frederick  Brovm 

Foundation 
Brookline  Youth  Concerts 

Awards  Committee 
Calvert  Trust 

The  Cambridge  Foundation 
Chiles  Foundation 
The  Clowes  Fund,  Inc. 
Compton  Foundation,  Inc. 
Jessie  B.  Cox  Charitable  Trust 
The  Charies  E.  Culpeper 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Eleanor  Naylor  Dana  Charitable 

Trust 
Nancy  Sayles  Day  Foundation 
Demoulas  Foundation 
Dennis  Family  Foundation 
The  Frances  R.  Dewing 

Foundation 
Dillon  Fund 

Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 
Alice  Willard  Dorr  Foundation 
Eastman  Charitable  Foundation 
Eaton  Foundation 
The  Ellison  Foundation 
The  Charies  Engelhard 

Foundation 


Harry  A.  &  Etta  Freedman 

Foundation 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 
Fribourg  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Fuller  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  George  F.  and  Sybil  H. 

Fuller  Foundation 
GenRad  Foundation 
Charies  &  Sara  Goldberg 

Charitable  Trust 
The  Nehemias  Gorin  Foundation 
The  Elizabeth  Grant  Trust 
The  William  and  Mary  Greve 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Grosberg  Family  Charity  Fund 
Henry  Homblower  Fund,  Inc. 
The  Hunt  Foundation 
The  Howard  Johnson  Foundation 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 
Lee  Family  Charitable 

Foundation 
June  Rockwell  Levy  Foundation, 

Inc. 
The  John  A.  and  Ruth  E.  Long 

Foundation 
The  Lovett  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Lowell  Institute 
James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation 
MacPherson  Fund,  Inc. 
Helen  &  Leo  Mayer  Charitable 

Trust 
The  McGraw-Hill  Foundation, 

Inc. 
Middleeott  Foundation 
Gerrish  H.  Milliken  Foundation 

(in  memory  of  Mrs.  George 

Putnam) 
William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 
Mu  Phi  Epsilon  Memorial 

Foundation 
The  Max  and  Sophie  Mydans 

Foundation 
Nichols  Foundation 
Edward  John  Noble  Foundation, 

Inc. 
The  Ohl  Fund,  Inc. 
Olivetti  Foundation 
Osceola  Foundation,  Inc. 
Paine  Charitable  Trust 


The  Palriwala  Foundation  of 

America  Trust 
Bessie  Pappas  Charitable 

Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Thomas  Anthony  Pappas 

Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Theodore  Edson  Parker 

Foundation 
Amelia  Peabody  Foundation 
The  Harold  Whitworth  Pierce 

Charitable  Trust 
Olive  Higgins  Prouty  Foundation 
The  Frederick  W.  Richmond 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Riley  Foundation 
Billy  Rose  Foundation,  Inc. 
Richard  Saltonstall  Charitable 

Foundation 
Sasco  Foundation 
The  William  E.  and  Bertha  E. 

Schrafft  Charitable  Trust 
Miriam  Shaw  Fund 
George  and  Beatrice  Sherman 

Family  Charitable  Trust 
Sigma  Alpha  Iota  Philanthropies, 

Inc. 
Sandra  and  Richard  Silverman 

Individualized  FWd 
The  Seth  Sprague  Educational 

and  Charitable  Foundation 
Steams  Charitable  Trust 
Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth  P. 

Stevens  Foundation 
The  Stoddard  Charitable  Trust 
The  Stone  Charitable 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Surdna  Foundation,  Inc. 
Gertrude  W  and  Edward  M. 

Swartz  Charitable  Trust 
Charles  Irwin  Travelli  Fund 
Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Trust 
The  Cornelius  A.  and  Muriel  P. 

Wood  Charity  Fund 
Wallace  P\inds 
Anonymous  (3) 
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YOU  CAN  HAVE  YOUR  CAKE  AND  EAT  IT,  TOO. 


•JBLimited 


We  would  like  you  to  give  a  gift  to  the  Symphony  and  then  keep  it 
for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Sound  interesting? 

When  you  give  your  home  or  farm  acreage  to  the  Symphony  while 
retaining  the  right  to  live  in  and  enjoy  the  property  for  the  rest  of 
your  life,  you  can  claim  a  substantial  charitable  deduction  and  save 
dollars  you  are  paying  in  taxes  right  now. 

Still  interested? 

If  so,  please  call  or  write: 

Helene  Cahners 

Chairman,  Planned  Gifts 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Boston,  MA  02115 

Telephone  (617)  2664492,  xl32 
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Coining  Concerts  .  .  . 


Friday  'B'— 28  November,  2-3:55 
Saturday  'B'— 29  November,  8-9:55 
Tuesday 'C — 2  December,  8-9:55 

DENNIS  RUSSELL  DAVIES  conducting 


REGER 
THOMSON 

JOHN  CHEEK 
MOZART 


Variations  and  Fugue  on  a 
Theme  by  J.A.  Hiller 

Five  Songs  to  Poems  of 
William  Blake 

Symphony  No.  34 


Thursday 'A' — 4  December,  8-9:55 
Friday 'A' — 5  December,  2-3:55 
Saturday  'A' — 6  December,  8-9:55 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

SCHAFER  Ko  Wo  Kiku  (Listen  to  the 

Incense)  (U.S.  premiere) 
VIELTXTEMPS       Violin  Concerto  No.  4 

MALCOLM  LOWE 
MENDELSSOHN  Symphony  No.  4,  Italian 


Tuesday,  9  December,  8-10 

Pension  Fund  Concert 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
ALL-BRAHMS       Piano  Concerto  No.  1 
PROGRAM  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 

DANIEL  BARENBOIM 


(as A  f^M^RO 


Mexican  Cuisine 

".  .  .  ihe  best  Mexican 
food  this  side  of  Taxco  .  .  . 
the  cuisine  at  Casa  Romero 
is  as  sophisticated  as 
the  decor  ..." 
Gourmet 
Magazine 

Open  Daily  from  5:00  P.M. 
for  [^our  pre -theatre 
dir)ir)g  convenience 

Reservations:  536-4341 
30  Gloucester  St. ,  Back  Bay,  Boston 


Friday  Evening — 12  December,  8-9:40 
Saturday 'B'— 13  December,  8-9:40 
Tuesday  'C— 16  December,  8-9:40 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

MAHLER  Symphony  No.  2, 

Resurrection 

EDITH  WIENS,  soprano 
MAUREEN  FORRESTER,  contralto 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


Wednesday,  7  January  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  'A' — 8  January,  8-9:55 
Friday  'A'— 9  January,  2-3:55 
Saturday  'A' — 10  January,  8-9:55 
Tuesday  'B'— 13  January,  8-9:55 

KLAUS  TENNSTEDT  conducting 


MOZART 


MOZART 


EMANUEL  AX 
BEETHOVEN 


Overture  to 
Don  Giovanni 

Piano  Concerto  No. 
in  E-flat,  K.271 

Symphony  No.  7 


Programs  subject  to  change. 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  . . . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert 
program  information,  caU  "C-0-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of 
the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Sym- 
phony Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL 
INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492,  or 
write  the  Function  Manager,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m. 
until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on 
concert  evenings,  it  remains  open  through 
intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past 
starting- time  for  other  events.  In  addition, 
the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when 
there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or  evening. 
Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days 
before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has 
begun.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  stairwell  near  the 
Cohen  Annex  and  is  open  from  one  hour 
before  each  concert  through  intermission. 
The  shop  carries  all-new  BSO  and  musical- 
motif  merchandise  and  gift  items  such  as 
calendars,  appointment  books,  drinking 
glasses,  holiday  ornaments,  children's 
books,  and  BSO  and  Pops  recordings.  All 
proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  For  merchandise  information, 
please  call  267-2692. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you 
are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may 


make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  call- 
ing the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring 
needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to 
attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number 
of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon  and  Saturday-evening  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  (subscription  concerts 
only).  The  continued  low  price  of  the  Satur- 
day tickets  is  assured  through  the  gener- 
osity of  two  anonymous  donors.  The  Rush 
Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.50  each,  one  to  a 
customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall  West 
Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in 
the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to 
do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order  not 
to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any 
part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in 
the  surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted 
only  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch 
rooms,  and  in  the  main  lobby  on  Massachu- 
setts Avenue. 


^    f^I     Itj^-^^ 


WITH 

Our  performance  will 
please  you. 


■OPUM  Assor:iAT: '  • . 

REAL  ESTATE  OF  DISTINCTION  IN 
BROOKLINE  AND  NEWTON 

(617)232/0323 
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CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP- 
MENT may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men 
and  women  are  available  in  the  Cohen 
Annex  near  the  Symphony  Hall  West 
Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue.  On-call 
physicians  attending  concerts  should  leave 
their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the 
switchboard  near  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony 
Hall  is  available  at  the  West  Entrance  to 
the  Cohen  Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the 
orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage 
end  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first- 
balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  out- 
side the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms. 
The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal 
apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There 
are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony 
level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before 
each  performance.  For  the  Friday-after- 
noon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  12:15, 
with  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS: 
Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 


tra are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as 
well  as  internationally,  through  the  Boston 
Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  In  addi- 
tion, Friday-afternoon  concerts  are  broad- 
cast live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7); 
Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast 
live  by  both  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5).  Live  broadcasts  may  also  be 
heard  on  several  other  public  radio  stations 
throughout  New  England  and  New  York.  If 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard 
regularly  in  your  home  area  and  you  would 
like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Produc- 
tions at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad 
to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on 
the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual 
donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  news- 
letter, as  well  as  priority  ticket  information 
and  other  benefits  depending  on  their  level 
of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the 
Development  Office  at  Symphony  Hall 
weekdays  between  9  and  5.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed 
your  address,  please  send  your  new  address 
with  your  newsletter  label  to  the  Develop- 
ment Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of 
address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Busi- 
ness &  Professional  Leadership  program 
makes  it  possible  for  businesses  to  partici- 
pate in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  through  a  variety  of  original  and 
exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presi- 
dents at  Pops,"  "A  Company  Christmas  at 
Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting. 
Benefits  include  corporate  recognition  in 
the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the 
Higginson  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  service.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  BSO  Corporate 
Development  Office  at  (617)  266-1492. 
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"Flip 
a  switch 

and  you  expect  electndty 
to  be  there.Thatk  how 
a  banker  should  be? 


Gerald  E.  Anderson,  President  and  CEO, 
Commonwealth  Energy  System 


In  12  years,  Gerry  Anderson  has  helped 
COM/Energy  face  everything  from  the  oil 
crisis  to  the  issues  of  nuclear  power  Today, 
he  jokes  that,  while  his  hair  is  turning  white, 
he  still  enjoys  going  to  work  in  the  morning. 

COM/Energy  and  its  affiliate  compa- 
nies provide  electricity  and  natural 
gas  to  more  than  half  a  million  customers  in 
76  Massachusetts  communities. 

However,  the  company's  credo  is  to 
answer  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the 
public  at  every  level,  from  consumers, 
shareholders,  and  politicians  to  regulatory 
agencies,  and  COM/Energy  employees. 
Responding  to  groups  this  diverse  requires 
commitment,  patience,  skill,  and  a  very 
resourceful  bank. 

Bay  Banks. 

COM/Energy  was  looking  for  a  remit- 
tance processing  system  that  would 
improve  service,  provide  better  control  and 
documentation,  and  reduce  costs.  After 


analyzing  the  payment  patterns  of  COM/ 
Energy's  customers,  Bay  Banks  designed  a 
lockbox  depository  account  that  enhances 
the  company's  own  high-speed  coding, 
opening,  and  scanning  equipment. 

^^With  $1,500,000  in  payments 
a  day,  our  customized 
lockbox  deposit  account  is 
critical  to  reducing  both 
float  and  error.?? 

COM/Energy  also  depends  on 
BayBanks  for  disbursement  and  payroll 
services,  as  well  as  various  lines  of  credit. 
All  coordinated  by  one  Corporate  Banking 
Officer,  backed  by  a  team  of  experts. 

The  challenge  created  by  the  industry 
trend  toward  less  regulation  has  required 
an  in-depth  planning  effort  by  COM/ 
Energy's  top  management.  The  creative 
strategies  generated  by  this  effort,  together 
with  sales  growth  and  strict  cost  control, 
have  enabled  COM/Energy's  gas  and  elec- 
tric subsidiaries  to  file  for  only  one  rate 
change  since  1982  —  a  reduction. 

^^  As  we  enter  the  new  era  of 
deregulation,  we  need  a 
bank  that  isn't  regulated 
in  its  thinking.  ^^ 

COM/Energy  appreciates  the  same 
kind  of  creative  thinking  at  BayBanks.  A 
$6  billion  corporate  banking  network, 
BayBanks  is  committed  to  providing  the 
most  innovative,  involved,  and  comprehen- 
sive service  in  New  England. 

You  know  us  as  the  leader  in  personal 
banking  service.  You'll  find  BayBanks  is  a 
leader  in  banking  service  for  business  as 
well.  Ask  Gerry  Anderson.  Or  any  of  our 
many  other  corporate  customers. 


BayBanks^ 

Corporate  Banking  Network' 


wine  you 

.  and 
dine  you. 


PASTENE 


X**' 


^«Lstei&f 


"^^  '  *^»r>wv  f-5«*ol  tJ-S  by  Volume  ___,cvoTe  > 


PasteneWine&  Food, 
Somerville,MA  02143 
Good  food.  Good  wine 
Since  1874. 


p.:« 


th  Season  198()-' 


(O  I9es  B£NEOICTINE  SA  .  80  PROOF  IMPORTED  FROM  FRANCE.  JULIUS  WILE  SONS  &  CX) ,  LAKE  SUCCESS  NY 


TO  SEND  A  GIFT  OF  B&B  LIQUEUR  ANYWHERE  IN  THE  U  S  CALL  1  •800-238-4373  VOID  WHERE  PROHIBITED 


Seiji  Ozawa^  Music  Director 

Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87 

Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr..  President 

J. P.  Barger,  Vice-Chairman  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley,  Vice-Chairman 

George  H.  Kidder,  Vice-Chairman  Wilham  J.  Poorvu,  Vice-Chairman  and  Treasurer 

Mrs.  George  L.  Sargent,  Vice-Chairman 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 

Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Philip  K.  Allen 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

Abram  T.  Collier 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 


Archie  C.  Epps 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Trustees  Emeriti 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 

John  T.  Noonan 


Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

E.  James  Morton 

David  G.  Mugar 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Richard  A.  Smith 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 

Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

Sidney  Stoneman 

John  L.  Thomdike 


Other  Officers  of  the  Corporation 

John  Ex  Rodgers,  Assistant  Treasurer  Theodore  A.  Vlahos,  Assistant  Treasurer 

Jay  B.  Wailes,  Assistant  Treasurer  Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Clerk 

Mary  Glenn  Goldman,  Assistant  Clerk 

Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Acting  General  Manager 

Anne  H.  Parsons,  Orchestra  Manager 

Costa  Pilavachi,  Artistic  Administrator 

Caroline  Smedvig,  Director  of  Promotion 

Josiah  Stevenson,  Director  of  Development 

Theodore  A.  Vlahos,  Director  of  Business  Affairs 


Robert  Bell,  Data  Processing  Manager 
Helen  P.  Bridge,  Director  of  Volunteers 
Vera  Gold,  Assistant  Director  of 

Promotion 
Patricia  Halligan,  Personnel  Administrator 
Nancy  A.  Kay,  Director  of  Sales 
John  M.  Keenum,  Director  of 

Foundation  Support 
Nancy  Knutsen,  Assistant  Manager, 

Boston  Pops 
Anita  R.  Kurland,  Administrator  of 

Youth  Activities 


Steven  Ledbetter,  Musicologist  & 

Program  Annotator 
Marc  Mandel,  Publications  Coordinator 
Richard  Ortner,  Administrator  of 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Nancy  E.  Phillips,  Media  and 

Production  Manager, 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Charles  Rawson,  Manager  of  Box  Office 
Joyce  M.  ^qtwiXz,  Assistant  Director 

of  Development 
Susan  E.  Tomlin,  Director  of  Annual  Qiving 
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Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
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John  Q.  Adams 

Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

Martin  Allen 

Mrs.  David  Bakalar 
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Peter  A.  Brooke 
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John  A.  Fibiger 
Kenneth  G.  Fisher 
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Vice-Chairman 

Peter  M.  Flanigan 

Gerhard  M.  Freche 

Dean  Freed 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 

Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 

Jordan  L.  Golding 

Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  HI 

Joseph  M.  Henson 

Arnold  Hiatt 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 
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Mrs.  Marilyn  B.  Hoffman 

Ronald  A.  Homer 

H.  Eugene  Jones 

Howard  Kaufman 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Robert  D.  King 

Robert  K.  Kraft 

John  P.  LaWare 
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Laurence  Lesser 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

C.  Charles  Marran 


Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

Secretary 

Richard  P.  Morse 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Morse 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  Nishino 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

John  A.  Perkins 

Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Robert  E.  Remis 
Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 
David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

John  Ex  Rodgers 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 
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Mark  L.  Seiko witz 

Malcolm  L.  Sherman 
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Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Mrs.  An  Wang 

Roger  D.  Wellington 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.P.  \STiitney 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Brunetta  Wolfman 

Nicholas  T.  Zervas 


Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Hazen  H.  Ayer 

Paul  Fromm 


Overseers  Emeriti 

Mrs.  Louis  L  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Benjamin  H.  Lacy 


Mrs.  Stephen  VC.  Morris 

Da\'id  R.  Pokross 
Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 


Symphony  Hall  Operations 

Cheryl  Silvia,  Function  Manager 
James  E.  Whitaker,  House  Manager 

Earl  G.  Buker,  Chief  Engineer 

Cleveland  Morrison,  Stage  Manager 

Franklin  Smith,  Supervisor  of  House  Crew 

Wilmoth  A.  Griffiths,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  House  Crew 
William  D.  McDonnell,  Chief  Steivard 


Officers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 


Mrs.  Michael  H.  Da\'is 


President 


Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III 

Executive  Vice-President 

Mr.  Goetz  Eaton 
Treasurer 


Mrs.  Harry  F.  Sweitzer,  Jr. 
Secretary 

Mrs.  Seabury  T.  Short,  Jr. 
Saminating  Chairman 


Vice-Presidents 


Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett,  Development  Services 

Ms.  Phyllis  Dohanian,  Membership 

Mrs.  Eugene  Leibo\\'itz,  Tanglewood 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton,  Tanglewood 

Mrs,  Ray  A.  Goldberg,  Fundraising  Projects 


Mrs.  James  T.  Jensen,  Hall  Services 

Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman,  Youth  Activities 

and  Adult  Education 

Mrs.  Hart  D.  Lea^itt,  Regions 

Ms.  Ellen  M.  Massey,  Public  Relations 


Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Berger 
Mrs.  John  T.  Boatwright 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Hubbard 


Chairmen  of  Regions 

Ms.  Prudence  A.  Law 
Mrs.  Alfred  F.  Parisi 
Mrs.  Thomas  Walker 


Mrs.  F.  T.  Whitney 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.P  Whitney 

Mrs.  Richard  W.  Young 


Boston's  classic  4-star  restaurant  at  the 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  267-5300. 
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Elegant  suppers  5:30-12:00,  Mon.-Thurs.; 

5:30-8:00,  Fri.  and  Sat. 

Dave  McKenna,  resident  pianist .  At  the 

Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  26"'-5300. 
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A  suhsidiary  ot 
Shearscm  Lehman 
Brothers  hic. 
An  American 
Express  company 


The  Boston  Company 
has  a  simple  approach  to 
personal  investment 

BANKING: 

Serve  every  client  as 
if  that  client  were  our 

O/Viy  CLIENT. 

For  INVESTMENT  MANAGE- 
MENT. PERSONAL  LENDING. 
MONEY  MARKET  INVESTMENTS. 
RESIDENTIAL  MORTGAGES. 
OR  ANY  OTHER  FINANCIAL 
SERVICE.  WE  HAVE  A  PERSON- 
AL INVESTMENT  BANKER  TO 
MEET  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS. 

Telephone  1-800- CALL  BOS  I 

(1-800-225-5267). 

AND  EN|OY  THE  SUBSTANTIAL 

ADVANTAGES  OF  BEING  A 

PRIVILEGED  CLIENT. 
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THE  BOSTON  COMPA> 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Tmst  Comp 

Member  FDIC.  An  Equal  Hoiismg  Lender.  (=J 


BSO 


Symphony  Shop  Opens 
Second  Holiday  Location  and 
Introduces  New  Catalogue 

To  accommodate  your  holiday  shopping 
needs,  the  Symphony  Shop  has  opened  an 
additional  location  on  the  first  balcony  near 
the  elevator.  And  for  shop-at-home  conven- 
ience, the  shop  now  has  a  mail-order  cata- 
logue. In  addition  to  perennial  favorites,  the 
shop  offers  the  latest  Pops  and  BSO  record- 
ings, holiday  ornaments,  sweatshirts,  silk  ties, 
tote  bags,  needlepoint  pillow  kits,  calendars, 
key  rings,  and  children's  books  and  toys, 
including  an  irresistible  Symphony  Fox. 
There  is  an  exciting  array  of  new  merchandise 
and  a  gift  idea  for  everyone,  including  some 
marvelous  stocking  stuff ers.  Both  the  Sym- 
phony Shop  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  stair- 
well near  the  Cohen  Annex  and  the  new 
holiday  location  are  open  from  one  hour  before 
each  concert  through  intermission.  All  pro- 
ceeds benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, so  please  stop  by  and  the  volunteer  sales 
staff  will  help  you  select  the  perfect  holiday 
gift.  For  merchandise  information  or  to  order 
a  catalogue,  please  call  267-2692. 


Planned  Giving  Seminars 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased 
once  again  to  offer  a  series  of  Planned  Giving 
Seminars  conducted  by  John  Brown,  noted 
authority  in  the  area  of  deferred  gifts.  The 
schedule  for  the  1986-87  season  is  as  follows: 
Thursday,  8  January  at  6  p.m.;  Tuesday,  17 
February  at  6  p.m.;  Thursday,  19  March  at 
6  p.m.;  and  Friday,  17  April  at  noon.  For  fur- 
ther information  please  contact  Joyce  M.  Ser- 
witz.  Assistant  Director  of  Development,  at 
266-1492,  ext.  132. 


With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for 
their  continued  support  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


Barenboim  to  Join  Ozawa  for 
Pension  Fund  Concert 

Internationally  acclaimed  pianist  Daniel 
Barenboim  will  perform  not  just  one,  but  both 
Brahms  piano  concertos  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  this  year's 
Pension  Fund  concert,  Tuesday,  9  December 
at  8  p.m.  at  Symphony  Hall.  Subscribers 
should  already  have  received  priority  ticket 
information  in  the  mail.  Proceeds  from  this 
non-subscription  concert  will  benefit  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  pension  fund. 
For  further  ticket  information,  please  call 
Symphony  Hall,  (617)  266-1492. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to 
announce  that,  for  the  thirteenth  season,  vari- 
ous Boston-area  galleries,  museums,  schools, 
and  non-profit  artists'  organizations  will 
exhibit  their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
on  the  first-balcony  level  of  Symphony  Hall.  On 
display  through  15  December  are  photographs 
taken  by  Donald  Dietz  and  Lincoln  Russell 
during  the  BSO's  tour  to  Japan  last  season. 
Other  exhibits  during  the  coming  months  will 
feature  works  from  Harvard  University's  Semi- 
tic Museum  (15  December-12  January),  works 
from  the  Thomas  Segal  Gallery  (12  January- 
9  February),  and  works  from  the  Museum 
School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  (9  Febru- 
ary-9  March). 


Symphony  Hall  Tours 

Tours  of  Symphony  Hall  are  available  Mon- 
days through  Thursdays  at  9  a.m.  and  4:30 
p.m.,  Saturdays  at  1  p.m.,  and  occasionally  at 
other  hours.  Organized  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Association  of  Volunteers,  these  tours 
are  conducted  by  trained  volunteer  guides  and 
cover  the  history  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  of  Symphony  Hall,  including 
its  architecture  and  acoustics.  A  $25  per 
group  donation  to  the  BSO  is  requested.  For 
the  weekday-afternoon  and  Saturday  tours, 
there  is  a  $50  security  charge.  Groups  must 
consist  of  at  least  ten  persons  and  cannot 
exceed  twenty-five  per  guide.  For  appoint- 
ments, which  must  be  made  at  least  ten  days 
in  advance,  or  additional  information,  please 
contact  the  Volunteer  Office,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  266-1492,  ext.  178. 


MARKETING  DISTINCTIVE  PROPERTIES 


Little  Compton,  R.I.  -  119  Acre  Vineyard 
9,800  Sq.Ft.  Winery  &  Equipment.  Excellent  Staff 
Farmhouse  Overlooking  Reservoir.    $2.25M 


The  Grey  Whale  Inn  -  Picturesque  Woods  Hole 

Charming  Bed  &  Breakfast.  Excellent  Reputation 

Overlooks  Vineyard  Sound.  Loyal  Clientele.$675.00C 
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Prides  Crossing  Carriage  House  Condominium 
3,500  Sq.Ft.  on  5+ Acres  Overlooking  Wildlife  Pond 
The  Ultimate  in  Quality.  Walk  to  Train.    $875,000 

Martha's  Vineyard  -  "The  Red  Farm"  on  44  Acres 

18th  Century  Cape,  Bam,  Blacksmith  Shop 
Guest  Cottage.  Total  Privacy  &  Seclusion.    $1.15M 


For  solving  problems  and  creating  unique  opportunities 
with  complex  properties,  LandVest  specializes  in: 

Estate  Marketing 

Land  Planning  &  Design 

Development  Consulting 

Financial  Analysis 

Market  Analysis  &  Strategy 

Timberland  Investment 

Appraisal 

To  learn  more  about  how  we  can  help  make  your 
real  estate  venture  a  successful  one,  call  us! 


vLandVest^ 


Headquarters 
Ten  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109  Telephone  (617)  723-1800 


Art  Supports  Art 

The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra are  pleased  to  announce  the  loan  of  art 
works  to  enhance  the  Symphony  Hall  rooms 
used  by  the  conductor  and  guest  artists.  We 
extend  our  gratitude  to  the  following  artists: 
Judith  Brown,  of  New  York  City  and  Vermont, 
whose  sculptured  pieces,  "Torso"  and  "Far 
Flung,"  decorate  the  walls  of  Room  A; 
Dorothy  Arnold  of  Boston,  whose  abstract 
paintings,  "First  Snow  at  Walden"  and 
"Lyricism,"  enhance  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Green  Room;  and  Robert  Alexander  Anderson 
of  Boston,  who  has  loaned  us  two  portraits  of 
Seiji  Ozawa,  an  oil  in  Room  A  and  a  charcoal 
in  Room  B.  In  addition,  Boston  sculptor 
Gregg  LeFevre  has  given  the  BSO  the  first  in 
a  limited  edition  of  his  three-piece  bronze 
relief  plaque,  which  honors  the  orchestra.  The 
piece  now  hangs  in  the  Green  Room;  the  origi- 
nal work  is  part  of  the  one  hundred  "Boston 
Bricks"  embedded  in  the  walkway  of 
Winthrop  Place.  We  are  indebted  to  these  art- 
ists for  their  generosity.  For  further  informa- 
tion regarding  the  art  works,  please  contact 
Cheryl  Silvia  at  Symphony  Hall,  266-1492. 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 

Ronald  Feldman  conducts  the  opening  con- 
certs of  the  Mystic  Valley  Orchestra's  tenth- 
inniversary  season  on  Friday,  7  November  at 
^  p.m.  at  Gary  Hall  in  Lexington  and  Sunday, 
)  November  at  8  p.m.  at  Harvard  University's 
Paine  Hall  in  Cambridge.  The  program  fea- 
nires  the  Bruckner  Symphony  No.  7.  Tickets 
ire  $6  ($4  for  students,  seniors,  and  special 
leeds).  For  further  information,  call 
191-4663. 

BSO  principal  flutist  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
ippears  in  recital  at  the  Isabella  Stewart 
Jardner  Museum,  280  the  Fenway,  on  Sunday, 
4  December  at  3  p.m.  A  $2  donation  is 
equested;  for  further  information,  call 
166-1401. 

The  Melisande  Trio — Fenwick  Smith,  flute, 
iurton  Fine,  viola,  and  Susan  Miron,  harp — 


with  guest  soloist  Sanford  Sylvan,  baritone, 
perform  five  of  Barber's  Hermit  Songs,  the 
Ravel  Greek  Songs,  the  Debussy  Sonata  for 
flute,  viola,  and  harp,  and  Faure's  Pavane  at 
8:30  p.m.  and  again  at  9:45  p.m.  at  King's 
Chapel,  58  Tremont  Street,  as  part  of  this 
year's  "First  Night"  New  Year's  Eve  celebra- 
tions. "First  Night"  tickets  are  $5;  phone 
1-800-858-0200  for  further  information. 

BSO  principal  bass  Edwin  Barker  appears 
in  recital  at  the  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner 
Museum,  280  the  Fenway,  on  Sunday,  4  Janu- 
ary at  3  p.m.  A  $2  donation  is  requested;  for 
further  information,  call  566-1401. 

BSO  principal  harpist  Ann  Hobson  Pilot  is 
the  featured  soloist  in  the  Ginastera  Harp 
Concerto  with  Ronald  Knudsen  conducting 
the  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Sunday, 
18  January  at  8  p.m.  at  Aquinas  Junior  Col- 
lege, Newton  Corner.  Also  on  the  program  is 
Schumann's  Symphony  No.  4.  Tickets  are  $10; 
for  further  information,  call  965-2555. 


Remember  Someone  Special 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  offers  a 
Remembrance  Fund  through  which  you  may 
recognize  special  occasions  or  memorialize 
friends  and  loved  ones  who  cared  about  our 
orchestra.  To  honor  someone  in  this  way, 
please  include  the  individual's  name,  address, 
and  the  occasion  with  your  contribution.  An 
acknowledgement  card  will  be  sent  in  your 
name.  Remembrance  or  memorial  contribu- 
tions of  $10  or  more  may  be  sent  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115  and  will  be  applied  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Annual  Fund. 


BSO  Guests  on  WGBH-FM-89.7 

The  featured  guests  with  Ron  Delia  Chiesa 
during  the  intermissions  of  upcoming  live 
Boston  Symphony  broadcasts  will  be  BSO 
Director  of  Volunteers  Helen  Bridge  (28  and 
29  November)  and  BSO  horn  player  Daniel 
Katzen  (4  and  5  December). 


Seiji  Ozawa 


Seiji  Ozawa  became  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall  of 
1973.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as  music 
director,  he  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  to 
hold  that  position  since  the  orchestra's  found- 
ing in  1881.  Bom  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China, 
to  Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child,  later 
graduating  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the 
International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors held  in  Besangon,  France,  and  was 
invited  to  Tanglewood  by  Charles  Munch, 
then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  a  judge  at  the  competition.  In  1960  he 
won  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest 
honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstand- 
ing student  conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accom- 
panied Bernstein  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's 1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  made 
an  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for 
the  1961-62  season.  In  January  1962  he 
made  his  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America,  with  the  San 
Francisco  Sjonphony.  Mr.  Ozawa  was  music 
director  of  the  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director 
of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  from 
1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San 


Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976, 
followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music 
adviser. 

Seiji  Ozawa  made  his  first  Symphony 
Hall  appearance  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  January  1968;  he  had 
previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  adviser  in  1970.  For  the 
1972-73  season  he  was  the  orchestn.'s 
music  adviser.  Since  becoming  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Sjnnphony  Orchestra 
in  1973,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as 
well  as  at  home,  leading  concerts  in 
Europe,  Japan,  and  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra 
traveled  to  China  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
That  same  year,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at 
the  major  European  music  festivals.  In 
1981,  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  celebrated 
the  Boston  Symphony's  centennial  with  a 
fourteen-city  American  tour  and  an  interna- 
tional tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  England.  They  returned  to 
Europe  for  an  eleven-concert  tour  in  the  fall 
of  1984,  and  to  Japan  for  a  three-week  tour 
in  February  1986,  the  orchestra's  third  visit 
to  that  country  under  Ozawa's  direction. 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music  with  the 
recent  program  of  twelve  centennial  com- 
missions, and  with  a  new  program,  begin- 
ning this  year,  to  include  such  composers  as 
Peter  Lieberson  and  Hans  Werner  Henze. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  interna- 
tional career,  appearing  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de 
Paris,  the  French  National  Radio  Orches- 
tra, the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Phil- 
harmonic. His  operatic  credits  include 
Salzburg,  London's  Royal  Opera  at  Covent 
Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  the  Paris 
Opera,  where  he  conducted  the  world 
premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  ofAssisi  in  November  1983. 


Put  our  strength  to\\OEkft»'\mL 


BANKOF  BOSTON  Call  Dean  Ridion,  Managing  Director,  Private  Banking  Group  at  (617)  434-5302 


ANDOVER  •  BOSTON  (FINANCIAL  DISTRICT  &  BACK  BAY)  •  BL  RUNG  TON  •  HAVERHILL 
MARBLEHEAD  •  PITrSFIHLD  •  SPRINGFIELD  •  WELLF^LEY  HILLS  •  WORCESTER 

t;  19H5  The  Tirst  Nacional  Bank  of  Boston. 


Before  this  was  gold, 
it  was  ironed. 


For  800  years^  the 
artfully  woven  obi 
has  been  worn 
around  the 
waists  of  Japan- 
ese women. 
Today  Nobuko^ 
Ishikawa  has 
reinterpreted 
this  traditional 
kimono  sash  as  a 
brooch  of  gold^  dia- 
monds and  meticu- 
lous Shakudo  inlay 
It^s  as  special  as  the 
person  you^ll  give 
it  to. 


See  this 
and  other 
rare  and 
unusual  keep- 
sakes where 


every  piece  is 
personally  selected 
by  someone  who 

Obi  brooch  pendant     knOWS  what 
Japan,  contemporary         |-q  Jook  f  OL 
bject  to  prior  sale  a        T        l 

And  where. 
T  T  Someone  at 

Jtiaroer   Harper aradFaye. 

Conveniently 
located  in  the  heart 
of  Bostorfs  financial 
district. 


&:Faye 

JEWELERS 


60  Federal  Street 

Boston,  MA  02110 

423-9190 


Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  American  premiere  of 
excerpts  from  that  work  in  Boston  and 
New  York  in  April  1986. 

Seiji  Ozawa  has  recorded  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI, 
New  World,  Hyperion,  Erato,  and  RCA 
records.  His  award-winning  recordings 
include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  on  DG, 
Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a 
Thousand,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder, 
both  on  Philips,  and,  also  on  DG,  the  Berg 
and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos,  with  Itzhak 
Perlman,  with  whom  he  has  also  recorded  the 
\iolin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and  Robert 
Starer  for  Angel/EMI.  With  Mstislav 
Rostropovich,  he  has  recorded  the  Dvorak 
Cello  Concerto  and  Tchaikovskj^'s  Variations 
on  a  Rococo  Theme,  newly  available  on  a 
single  disc  from  Erato.  Other  recent  record- 


ings, on  CBS,  include  music  of  Berlioz  and 
Debussy  wath  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade,  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  with 
Isaac  Stem,  and  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  and 
the  Schoenberg/Monn  Cello  Concerto  with 
Yo-Yo  Ma.  He  has  also  recorded  the  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin  for 
Telarc,  orchestral  works  by  Strauss, 
Stra\dnsky,  and  Hoist,  and  BSO  centennial 
commissions  by  Roger  Sessions,  Andrzej 
Panufnik,  Peter  Lieberson,  John  Harbison, 
and  Oily  Wilson. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of 
music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  for 
the  Boston  S\Tnphony  Orchestra's  "Eve- 
ning at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 


"There's  no  passion  in  the  human  soul. 
But  finds  its  food  in  music." 


George  Lillo 


Join  us  before  or  after  the  Symphony  at  the  Bristol  Lounge, 
overlooking  the  Public  Garden  at  Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Also  serving  lunch,  dinner  and  afternoon  tea.  The 
encore  is  over,  but  the  music  plays  on. 

For  Four  Seasons  Place 
Condominium  Sales  Information, 
please  call  617-338-4444. 


Four  Seasons  Hotel 

BOSTON 

200  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

(617)  338-4400 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1986-87 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Tamara  Smimova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beat,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beat  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating  within  each  string  section. 
t  On  sabbatical  leave. 


Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Joseph  McGauley 

Leonard  Moss 
*Michael  Vitale 
fHarvey  Seigel 
*Jerome  Rosen 
*Sheila  Fiekowsky 
tGerald  Elias 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 
*Nancy  Bracken 
*Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
*  Lucia  Lin 
^Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
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Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*Mark  Ludwig 

*Roberto  Diaz 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

fMartha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Ronald  Feldman 
*Jerome  Patterson 
*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Sato  Knudsen 


Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Heame 

Bela  Wurtzler 

Leslie  Martin 

John  Salkowski 

John  Barwicki 
*Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 


Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 


Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 


English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 


Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 


Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 


Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Charles  Daval 
Peter  Chapman 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Sehmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Ganger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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THE 

London  Harness 

C0MPA^4Y 


sYfPORTE/?^ 


Guardians  of  Craftsmanship. 

Since  1776,  London  Harness  prod- 
ucts have  been  distinguished  by 
superior  craftsmanship,  classic 
styling  and  endurance,  c^  Schlesinger 
attaches  are  crafted  in  the  same  tradition. 
As  handsome  as  they  are  strong, 
Schlesinger  cases  are 
symbohc  of  success. 
^^We  are  proud  to 
include  them  in  what  is 


OIR|GE 

^ONDOt* 


perhaps  the  finest  selection  of 
business  cases  in  New  England. 
Corporate  accounts  invited. 
€^)  MAIN  STORE:  60  Franklin 
Street,  Downtown  Crossing,  Boston, 
MA  02110,  542-9234.  ^  BRANCH 
LOCATIONS:  51  Central  Street, 
Wellesley  MA,  237-5950. 
North  Shore  Shop- 
ping Center,  Peabody, 
MA,  531-6180. 


(^ 


Fine 

Quality 

Broadloom 


^ 


Hand 

Knotted 

Orientals 


Custom 
Area 
Rugs 


284  WASHINGTON  ST    WELLESLEY  HILLS.  MA  02181 

Ooen  Mon     Tues     Thuts      Fri     uniii  5  30   Wed    until  8  00 

Sal   until  4  30  •  l6 171237  0800 


WeUesley  Hills 
Rug  Shop 


(^ 


inc. 


^ 


Successful  business  trips 

are  music  to  my  ears. 

Garber  Travel  has  been  orchestrating 

travel  plans  for  some  of  the 

finest  companies  in       ,  .•^^jfc.^v 
New  England  and          '     '^^^KNk 

we've  never                             ^Bf  ^ 

missed  a  beat.                       Jl^K  Jw^ 

Call  me  at  734-2100.    ^  ^BB 

1  know  we  can  work          ^  JF^S^^K^ 

in  perfect  harmonv.           XT^^i^^^fe 

(2^'Cl     ^^MPH 

Main  Office: 

^^^^^V^^^^l 

1406  Beacon  St., 

^^^^^K^H  ^^H 

Brookllne. 

■^^■fl 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Now  in  its  one-hundred-and-sixth  season, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  continues 
to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  and  to  broaden  the  interna- 
tional reputation  it  has  established  in 
recent  decades.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  the  orchestra 
has  performed  throughout  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  Japan,  and 
China,  and  it  reaches  audiences  numbering 
in  the  millions  through  its  performances  on 
radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays 
an  active  role  in  commissioning  new  works 
from  today's  most  important  composers, 
and  its  summer  season  at  Tanglewood  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
music  festivals  in  the  world.  The  orches- 
tra's virtuosity  is  reflected  in  the  concert 
and  recording  activities  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players — the  world's  only 
permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of  a 
major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers— and  the  activities  of  the  Boston  Pops 
have  established  an  international  standard 
for  the  performance  of  lighter  kinds  of 
music.  In  addition,  during  its  summer  sea- 
son at  Tanglewood,  the  BSO  sponsors  one 
of  the  world's  most  important  training 
grounds  for  young  musicians,  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  which  celebrates  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  in  1990. 

For  many  years,  philanthropist.  Civil 
War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town 


of  Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in 
the  spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that 
year  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
inaugural  concert  took  place  under  the 
direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  symphony  concerts 
were  held  in  the  Old  Boston  Music  Hall; 
Symphony  Hall,  the  orchestra's  present 
home,  and  one  of  the  world's  most  highly 
regarded  concert  halls,  was  opened  in  1900. 
Henschel  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of 
German-bom  and  -trained  conductors — 
Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil 
Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in  the 
appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony had  given  their  first  "Promenade" 
concert,  offering  both  music  and  refresh- 
ments, and  fulfilling  Major  Higginson's 
wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of 
music."  These  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in 
the  springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popu- 
lar" and  then  "Pops,"  fast  became  a 
tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades, 
there  were  striking  moves  toward  expan- 
sion. In  1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen  con- 
certs at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in 
San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  RCA 
in  the  pioneering  days  of  1917,  continued 
with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio 
broadcasts  of  concerts.  The  character  of  the 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Oeorg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


thanks 
the  staff  of 

HBM/Creamer,  Inc. 

for  their  generous  contribution  of 

time,  talent,  and  creativity 

in 

producing  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund 

1986—1987  direct  mail  campaign 

and 
directing  major  marketing  research  programs 

for  the  orchestra 
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oston  Symphony  was  greatly  changed  in 
18,  when  Henri  Rabaud  was  engaged  as 
nductor;  he  was  succeeded  the  following 
ason  by  Pierre  Monteux,  These  appoint- 
ents  marked  the  beginning  of  a  French- 
iented  tradition  which  would  be  main- 
ined,  even  during  the  Russian-bom  Serge 
oussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employment 
many  French- trained  musicians. 

The  Kousse\dtzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
:traordinarj"  musicianship  and  electric 
Tsonality  proved  so  enduring  that  he 
rved  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty- 
^e  years. 

In  1936,  Kousse\atzk\'  led  the  orchestra's 
•st  concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year 
ter  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual 
immer  residence  at  Tanglewood. 
ousse\dtzk}'  passionately  shared  Major 
igginson's  dream  of  "a  good  honest 
:hool  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that 
'eam  was  realized  with  the  founding  at 
mglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
ow  called  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as 
ell.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts 
1  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inau- 
irated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a 
ember  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and 
ho  in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conduc- 
ir  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would 
)ld  for  half  a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by 
)hn  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops 
ilebrated  its  hundredth  birthday  in  1985 
ader  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
usic  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
^oussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  con- 
smporary  composers  and  introduced  much 
lusic  from  the  French  repertory  to  this 
)untry.  During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra 
mred  abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its 
mtinuing  series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  ini- 
ated.  Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his  seven- 
ear  term  as  music  director  in  1962. 
einsdorf  presented  numerous  premieres, 
istored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
orks  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two 
redecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
/CA;  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
ised  under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was 
Iso  an  energetic  director  of  the  Tangle- 
ood  Music  Center,  and  under  his  lead- 


ership a  full-tuition  fellowship  program  was 
established.  Also  during  these  years,  in 
1964,  the  Boston  S\Taphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers were  founded. 

William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf 
in  1969.  He  conducted  several  American 
and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA, 
appeared  regularly  on  tele\asion,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts 
on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the 
mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  since  1970,  became 
the  orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in 
the  fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music 
ad\dser.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as 
music  director,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to 
solidif}'  the  orchestra's  reputation  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  his  program  of  centennial 
commissions — from  Sandor  Balassa, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Corigliano.  Peter 
Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison,  Leon 
Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald 
Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  significantly  reaffirmed 
the  orchestra's  commitment  to  new  music. 
Under  his  direction,  the  orchestra  has  also 
expanded  its  recording  activities  to  include 
releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/ 
EMI,  HjTDerion,  New  World,  and  Erato 
labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  SjTnphony 
Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250 
concerts  annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audi- 
ence of  nearly  1.5  million,  the  orchestra's 
performances  are  heard  by  a  vast  national 
and  international  audience.  Its  annual  bud- 
get has  grown  from  Higginson's  projected 
$115,000  to  more  than  $20  million,  and  its 
preeminent  position  in  the  world  of  music  is 
due  not  only  to  the  support  of  its  audiences 
but  also  to  grants  from  the  federal  and 
state  governments,  and  to  the  generosity  of 
many  foundations,  businesses,  and  individ- 
uals. It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly 
fulfilled  Higginson's  \'ision  of  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 
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References 

furnished  on 
request 


Aspen  Music  Festival 

Burt  Bacharach 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Bolcom  and  Morris 

Jorge  Bolet 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Brevard  Music  Center 

Dave  Brubeck 

David  Buechner 

Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 

Cincinnati  May  Festival 

Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra 

Aaron  Copland 

Denver  Symphony  Orchestra 

Eastern  Music  Festival 

Michael  Feinstein 

Ferrante  and  Teicher 

Natalie  Hinderas 

Dick  Hyman 

Interlochen  Arts  Academy  and 

National  Music  Camp 
Billy  Joel 


Liberace 

Marian  McPartland 

Zubin  Mehta 

Metropolitan  Opera 

Mitchell-Ruff  Duo 

Seiji  Ozawa 

Luciano  Pavarotti 

Philadelphia  Orchestra 

Andre  Previn 

Ravinia  Festival 

Santiago  Rodriguez 

George  Shearing 

Abbey  Simon 

Georg  Solti 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas 

Beveridge  Webster 

Earl  Wild 

John  Williams 

Wolf  Trap  Foundation  for 

the  Performing  Arts 
Yehudi  Wyner 
Over  200  others 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot, 

Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 
.ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 


Friday,  28  November  at  2 
Saturday,  29  November  at  8 
Tuesday,  2  December  at  8 

DENNIS  RUSSELL  DAVIES  conducting 


REGER 


Variations  and  Fugue  on  a  Merr\'  Theme 
by  Johann  Adam  Hiller,  Opus  100 

Thema.  Andante  grazioso 
Variations: 

1.  Piu  Andante 

2.  Allegretto  con  grazia 

3.  Vivace — Largo 

4.  Poco  vivace 

5.  Andante  sostenuto 

6.  Tempo  di  Minuetto 
Puge.  Allegro  moderato 


7.  Presto 

8.  Andante  con  moto 

9.  Allegro  con  spirito 

10.  Allegro  appassionato 

11.  Andante  con  moto 


INTERMISSION 


THOMSON 


Five  Songs  from  William  Blake 
(commemorating  the  composer's  ninetieth  birthday) 

The  Divine  Image 
The  Tyger 

The  Land  of  Dreams 
The  Little  Black  Boy 
And  did  those  feet 

JOHN  CHEEK 


MOZART 


Symphony  No.  34  in  C,  K.338 

Allegro  vivace 
Andante  di  molto 
Allegro  vivace 


Friday's  concert  \\411  end  about  3:55  and  the  evening  concerts  about  9:55. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hv-perion, 

Erato,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 

during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 

by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 

17  Weeks 


His  Gancem  Wis  How 
To]Vfena^HisV\feaMi 


At  Shawmut,  we  understand  that 
the  obvious  answer  may  not  always 
be  the  best  one.  And  that's  precisely 
our  approach  to  personal  financial 
planning. 

Take  the  man  in 
this  ad  and  his  love 
of  antiques. 

With  a  loan  from 
Shawmut,  he  pur- 
chased an  18th  Cen- 
tury chair. 
Which  now 
sits  quietly 
appreciating 
in  value  with 


no  current  tax  liability. 

We  know  what  you're  thinking 
right  now.  A  Shawmut  banker  is 
the  one  to  talk  to  when  it  comes  to 
meeting  your  finan- 
cial objectives. 

So,  stop  into  your 
nearest  Shawmut 
office.  Or  if  you  pre- 
fer, call  us  at  1-800- 
SHAWMUT  for  your 
free  Shawmut  Guide 
To  Personal  Finances. 

Shawmut 

LookToUs  For  Direction. 
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Max  Reger 

Variations  and  Fugue  on  a  Merry  Theme  by  J.A.  Hiller,  Opus  100 

Johann  Baptist  Joseph  Maximilian  Reger 
was  horn  in  Brand,  Upper  Palatinate, 
Bavaria,  on  19  March  1873  and  died  in 
Leipzig  on  11  May  1916.  He  composed 
his  Hiller  Variations  in  1907.  The  first 
performance  took  place  in  Cologne  on 
15  October  that  year  under  the  direction 
of  the  score's  dedicatee,  Fritz  Steinbach. 
The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  gave  the 
first  American  performance  just  two 
months  later,  on  20  December.  The  work 
entered  the  repertory  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  on  14  and  15  February 
1908;  Karl  Muck  conducted.  Max 
Fiedler  conducted  it  here  in  1911,  and 
Muck  gave  the  most  recent  BSO  perform- 
ances in  February  1917.  The  score  calls 
for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 

two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 

timpani,  harp,  and  strings. 

Max  Reger  has  an  unfortunate — and  not  entirely  fair — reputation  for  writing 
music  that  is  turgid  and  long-winded.  During  his  own  lifetime  he  was  much  dis- 
cussed. Philip  Hale  noted  in  the  Boston  Symphony  program  book  in  1908,  "Some 
regard  him  as  the  greatest  living  composer,  for  there  are  passionate  Regerites; 
others  admit  his  facility  and  find  no  other  quality  in  his  voluminous  works."  Reger 
did  indeed  compose  with  a  ready  facility  and,  no  doubt,  turned  out  too  much  in  his 
short  but  intense  career;  yet  there  are  a  fair  number  of  works  that  are  both 
substantial  and  attractive. 

Reger's  parents  did  not  take  seriously  early  signs  of  a  bent  toward  music,  with  the 
result  that  his  technique  took  some  time  to  develop.  At  first  he  was  influenced 
primarily  by  Brahms,  though  a  visit  to  Bayreuth  at  the  age  of  fifteen  confirmed  his 
determination  to  devote  himself  to  music.  He  became  an  organist  and  began  writing 
quantities  of  chamber  music  (though  later  he  denounced  everything  up  to  his  Opus 
20  as  "rubbish").  Despite  his  admiration  for  Wagner,  he  remained  a  composer  of 
absolute  music.  His  attacks  on  program  music  during  six  years  spent  in  Munich 
(1901-07)  led  to  constant  bickering  with  other  composers  there,  but  he  began  to  turn 
out  significant  works,  including  a  Sinfonietta,  Opus  90,  which  caused  a  scandal  at  its 
premiere.  Both  in  Munich  and,  soon  after,  in  Boston,  it  was  "both  fiercely  hissed  and 
wildly  applauded."  In  1907,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  he  became  professor  of  compo- 
sition in  Leipzig,  a  position  he  held  until  1915,  when  he  moved  to  Jena  for  the 
remaining  two  years  of  his  life.  While  returning  from  a  concert  tour  of  the  Nether- 
lands, he  stopped  to  visit  friends  in  Leipzig  in  May  1916,  and  suffered  a  fatal  heart 
attack.  In  his  forty-three  years,  he  had  produced  a  voluminous  output  (the  published 
opus  numbers  reach  145),  including  overtures,  concertos,  and  tone  poems  for  orches- 
tra, as  well  as  many  choral  works,  dozens  of  chamber  compositions,  and  many  works 
for  piano  or  organ. 

Reger's  music  combines  elements  of  the  Baroque  and  Romantic  styles.  He  was  a 
devotee  of  J.S.  Bach,  an  interest  that  naturally  turned  Reger  in  the  direction  of 
elaborate  polyphonic  writing,  though  joined  with  the  wide-ranging  harmonies  of  the 
late  nineteenth  century.  This  sometimes  gives  the  impression  of  constant  modulation 
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for  its  own  sake,  lacking  clear  points  of  harmonic  arrival  or  striking  contrasts  in 
texture.  It  is  from  such  works  that  Reger  gained  his  unhappy  reputation.  There  are, 
in  fact,  many  compositions  in  his  list  that  are  both  accessible  and  enjoyable.  His 
gradual  acceptance  of  Mozart  (whose  music  he  did  not  at  first  appreciate)  may  have 
had  an  effect  on  the  clearer  textures  of  his  most  popular  orchestral  work,  the  Mozart 
Variations,  Opus  132.  The  ^i7Zer  Variations,  too,  are  brilliantly  scored,  less  intent  on 
profundity  than  some  of  Reger's  music,  but  accessible  and  attractive.  Their  relative 
unfamiliarity  is  a  mystery. 

Reger  didn't  identify  the  source  of  the  theme  for  his  ^i7Zer  Variations,  simply 
heading  his  score  "Variations  and  Fugue  for  large  orchestra  on  a  merry  theme  by 
Johann  Adam  Hiller  (1770)."  Hiller  was  a  popular  composer  of  German  Singspiels  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  At  the  time  of  the  first  BSO  performance  of  the  Reger  piece, 
Philip  Hale  tracked  down  the  precise  source  of  Reger's  theme  in  the  set  of  Hiller's 
theatrical  works  that  are  part  of  the  remarkable  Allen  A.  Brown  Collection  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library.  He  found  that  Reger  used  an  aria  from  the  operetta  Der 
Aerndtekranz  {The  Harvest  Wreath),  published  in  Leipzig  in  1772  and  evidently 
performed  a  short  time  before  that.  The  aria  in  question  is  ''Gehe,  guter  Peter,  geher 
("Go,  good  Peter,  go!"),  sung  by  Lieschen  in  the  second  act.  The  charming  Lieschen, 
confident  of  her  charms,  sends  Peter  away,  sure  that  she  can  win  him  back  at  any 
time  with  the  promise  of  a  kiss.  The  aria  is  in  E  major  (Reger  keeps  the  original  key) 
and  is  marked  Andante  (Reger  qualifies  it  further  with  "grazioso"). 

On  this  "merry"  theme,  Reger  constructs  eleven  brilliant  and  elaborate  variations 
(not  all  of  them  as  merry  as  the  theme!)  and  caps  it  with  an  extended  fugue.  As  a 
whole,  the  work  seems  to  be  an  homage  jointly  to  the  Brahms  Variations  on  a  Theme 
of  Haydn  and  the  counterpoint  of  J.S.  Bach,  but  it  contains  what  I  hear  as  references 
to  the  music  of  Reger's  friend  Richard  Strauss,  in  particular  Till  EulenspiegeVs 
Merry  Pranks.  Perhaps  it  was  the  notion  of  "merry"  music  that  summoned  the 
similarly- titled  Strauss  score  into  Reger's  mind. 

The  Theme  (Andante  grazioso,  E  major,  2/2)  is  but  eighteen  measures  long.  Its 
presentation  is  restricted  almost  entirely  to  the  woodwinds  with  a  few  echoes  in  the 
strings  (possibly  a  reference  to  the  Brahms  Haydn  Variations,  which  begins  sim- 
ilarly). The  variations  that  follow  do  not  retain  this  eighteen-bar  shape,  but  provide, 
instead,  fresh  material  derived  from  the  motivic  elements  of  the  theme  turned  into 
short  pieces  of  diverse  character. 

Variation  1  (Piu  Andante,  E  major,  2/2)  begins  in  a  slightly  faster  tempo  and  with 
a  chromatic  style  that  ranges  well  beyond  the  classical  formality  of  the  theme,  even 
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in  the  opening  bars  (the  beginning  is  suddenly  but  briefly  in  F  and  never  really 
settles  on  the  home  key  until  the  very  end).  A  figure  in  eighth-notes  characterizes 
this  section. 

Variation  2  (Allegretto  con  grazia,  A  major,  3/4)  lulls  with  a  gentle  rocking  figure 
and  a  new  motive  providing  an  extended  introduction  before  the  upper  strings  sing 
the  main  theme  over  the  new  motive.  Later,  even  more  delicately  (with  muted 
strings),  the  theme  is  begun  in  C-sharp  and  soon  (oboe  solo)  in  G.  Gradually  slowing 
toward  the  end,  the  divided  strings  play  the  theme  expressively  in  B-flat  before 
gently  slipping  down  to  A  and  dying  away,  Largo. 

Variation  3  (Vivace,  F-sharp  minor,  2/4).  The  strings  begin  a  lively  rhythmic  figure 
derived  from  the  first  phrase  of  the  theme.  The  opening  turn  in  sixteenths  generates 
a  running  figure  that  becomes  more  insistent  until  the  climactic  outburst,  fortissimo, 
after  which  it  dies  away  delicately  and  turns  into  a  link.  Largo,  with  the  following 
movement. 

Variation  4  (Poco  vivace,  F  major,  2/4).  The  theme  appears  in  the  bass  instruments 
(bassoons  and  lower  strings),  where  it  continues  undisturbed  by  the  joyous  out- 
bursts overhead,  including  canonic  fragments  echoed  back  and  forth  by  the  various 
instruments. 

Variation  5  (Andante  sostenuto,  A  major,  3/4  alternating  with  2/4,  later  6/8).  This 
variation  is  strikingly  scored,  vrith  the  strings  divided  into  two  groups,  one  of  which 
plays  with  mutes  and  the  other  without.  These  alternate  phrases  (and  sonority)  in 
the  opening  figure,  a  newly  invented  idea  not  related  to  the  theme.  Against  the 
strings,  the  wind  instruments  appear  in  various  groupings,  with  all  of  this  material 
in  a  flexible  and  irregular  alternation  of  2/4  and  3/4  meters.  The  main  section,  in  the 
middle,  is  slightly  faster  and  presents  Killer's  theme  in  6/8  in  the  bass  parts  against 
delicately  rising  traceries.  The  opening  material  returns  with  hints  of  the  theme  in 
the  very  delicate  closing  section. 

Variation  6  (Tempo  di  Minuetto,  G  major,  3/4).  It  takes  a  few  measures  before  the 
listener  actually  hears  anything  like  a  minuet  in  this  variation.  The  opening  is 
written  in  3/4,  to  be  sure,  but  the  duple  pattern  of  the  theme  remains;  only  the  bar- 
lines  are  drawn  in  a  different  place.  Once  the  violins  enter,  forte,  the  3/4  meter  is 
more  evident  to  the  ear,  and  the  movement  develops  the  dotted  motive  from  the 
theme.  A  slower  middle  section  functions  as  a  Trio  in  the  relative  minor,  followed  by 
a  rescored  restatement  of  the  main  section. 

Variation  7  (Presto,  F-sharp  minor,  6/8).  In  the  rollicking  tarantella  rhythm,  the 
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opening  measure  (oboes  and  clarinets)  sounds  like  a  brief  reference  to  a  similar  idea 
in  Strauss's  Till  Eulenspiegel,  the  similarity  being  a  matter  of  both  harmony  and 
instrumental  color.  The  Hiller  theme  appears  first  in  this  rocking  rhythm  high  up  in 
flutes  and  clarinets.  Later  it  is  heard  in  a  more  portentous  character  in  the  strings. 
The  movement  races  on — for  the  most  part  whisper-light — to  its  soft  conclusion  in 
A  major. 

Variation  8  (Andante  con  moto,  F-sharp  major,  3/4)  is  essentially  an  interlude 
based  largely  on  a  new  theme  hinted  at  late  in  variation  7.  The  Hiller  theme  is  not 
entirely  forgotten  though;  it  appears  once  embedded  in  the  lower  woodwinds. 

Variation  9  (Allegro  con  spirito,  F  major,  2/2,  later  6/4)  begins  with  chromatic 
harmonization  of  the  main  theme  (horns)  with  a  vigorous  new  triplet  figure  accom- 
panying in  the  strings.  The  tonality  is  unstable  and  constantly  changing.  In  the 
slightly  slower  middle  section,  horn  and  clarinet  announce  a  new  theme  in  6/4  meter, 
the  first  four  notes  of  which  exactly  correspond  to  the  contour  of  one  of  Strauss's 
main  Till  Eulenspiegel  themes.  Though  Reger  himself  disliked  programmatic  music 
and  almost  never  wrote  any,  he  retained  great  respect  for  Strauss  from  their  con- 
nections during  his  Munich  years,  and  he  may  well  have  intended  to  pay  subtle 
homage  to  that  master  here. 

Variation  10  (Allegro  appassionato,  B  minor,  3/4).  Fiery  figures  in  the  violins 
introduce  a  new  idea  leading  to  the  statement  of  the  Hiller  theme  in  the  bass 
instruments  against  a  new  accompaniment  in  triplets.  The  triplet  material  and  the 
fiery  figure  play  back  and  forth,  rushing  to  a  noisy  ending. 

Variation  11  (Andante  con  moto,  E  major,  4/4).  The  variation  opens  with  a 
descending  melody  (flute  and  clarinet,  then  violins)  related  to  the  descending 
opening  phrase  of  Hiller's  theme  and  progenitor  of  one  of  the  themes  to  appear  soon 
in  the  fugue.  The  opening  phrase  of  Hiller's  theme  appears  in  the  bass  and  returns 
frequently  against  a  chromatic  rising  figure  or  the  descending  phrase  from  the 
opening  of  this  variation.  The  tempo  becomes  progressively  slower  and  the  mood 
more  tranquil  as  the  last  variation  ends. 

The  fugue  (Allegro  moderato  ma  con  spirito,  E  major,  4/4)  begins  with  the  new 
theme  in  the  violins  and  proceeds  downward  through  the  string  sections.  In  the 
meantime  the  woodwinds  begin  to  present  a  chromatic  figure.  Hints  of  the  Hiller 
theme  appear,  but  the  theme  itself  is  not  yet  audible.  The  first  horn  entrance  brings 
in  a  crisp  rhythmic  figure  that  the  horn  had  played  in  Variation  4.  After  further 
fugue  statements  in  the  string  parts,  the  entrances  begin  to  overlap  in  a  powerful 
crescendo  of  statements  by  horns  and  by  lower  woodwinds.  Horn  punctuation  (in  the 
form  of  the  figure  from  Variation  4)  continues. 

A  new,  slower  section  introduces  the  full  second  fugue  subject,  a  chromatic 
descending  melody  (oboe,  followed  by  second  violin,  then  lower  strings).  Eventually 
the  first  theme  (lower  strings  and  bassoons)  combines  with  the  second  (horns)  and 
the  rhythm  of  the  horn  figure  (trumpet)  to  build  to  the  powerful  fugue  statement  in 
the  horns.  This  builds  to  the  grand  climax,  Largo,  combining  all  the  materials  in  one 
massive  final  statement:  the  strings  play  the  fugue  subject,  triple  forte,  in  unison; 
first  trumpet  plays  the  chromatic  theme,  horns  hint  at  their  rhythmic  figure,  and — 
underneath  it  all — the  trombones  blare  forth  in  a  mighty  final  statement  of  Hiller's 
theme. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Virgil  Thomson 

Five  Songs  from  William  Blake 


Virgil  Gamett  Thomson  was  born  in  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri,  on  25  November  1896 
and  lives  in  New  York  City.  He  composed 
his  five  Blake  songs  in  1951  for  baritone 
Mack  Harrell,  completing  the  scoring  in 
November  and  December  that  year.  Thom- 
son himself  conducted  the  first  perform- 
ance, which  took  place  with  Harrell  and 
the  Louisville  Orchestra  on  6  February 
1952.  These  are  the  first  performances  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The 
score  calls  for  two  flutes  (both  doubling 
piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  doubling  English 
horn),  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
tuba  ad  libitum,  timpani,  snare  drum, 
field  drum,  bass  drum,  bells,  triangle, 
three  cymbals,  harp,  and  strings. 

In  addition  to  writing  a  substantial  body  of  highly  original  and  personal  music, 
Virgil  Thomson,  who  celebrates  his  ninetieth  birthday  this  month,  was  also  one  of 
the  most  perceptive  and  readable  critics  of  our  century.  Both  his  music  and  his 
writing  are  characteristic  of  the  man:  direct,  witty,  refusing  to  follow  any  artistic 
party  line  but  his  own  personal  view.  Much  of  his  music  reflects  the  middle  American 
childhood  he  spent  in  Kansas  City  (which,  as  he  keeps  reminding  people  who 
forgetfully  call  him  a  Kansas  composer,  is  in  Missouri).  There  he  learned  to  play  the 
piano  and  the  organ,  becoming  organist  at  the  family  church,  Calvary  Baptist,  from 
an  early  age.  The  predominance  of  Gospel  hymns  and  other  widely-known  tunes  in 
his  early  years  stayed  with  him  and  showed  up,  in  various  ways,  in  much  of  his  music. 
It  was  a  background  that  differed  dramatically,  at  first,  from  the  eastern  urban 
composers  who  make  up  most  of  the  major  figures  in  his  generation. 

But  Thomson  was  able  to  graft  that  midwestem  background  successfully  onto 
formal  training  at  Harvard  after  World  War  I.  He  studied  with  Edward  Burlingame 
Hill,  a  fine  composer  and  student  of  modem  French  music,  and  with  the  Harvard 
Glee  Club  director  Archibald  T.  Davison,  whose  accompanist  and  assistant  he  was. 
Another  important  influence  was  Harvard  professor  S.  Foster  Damon,  a  well-known 
Blake  scholar.  Damon  introduced  the  young  man  to  the  music  of  Erik  Satie  (which 
has  certain  similarities  to  his  own)  and  to  the  writing  of  Gertrude  Stein  (who  was  to 
write  the  librettos  for  two  of  his  three  operas).  It  is  quite  possible,  too,  that  Damon 
played  a  distant  role  in  Thomson's  choice  of  Blake  as  the  poet  whose  work  he  would 
set  in  composing  a  group  of  songs  for  Mack  Harrell  some  thirty  years  later. 

After  his  sophomore  year  at  Harvard,  Thomson  traveled  to  Paris  with  the  glee 
club  and  decided  to  stay  (a  John  Knowles  Paine  Traveling  Fellowship  made  this 
possible).  For  a  year  he  studied  organ  and  counterpoint  with  Nadia  Boulanger  and 
made  contact  with  leading  figures  in  Parisian  musical  life — Cocteau  and  Les  Six,  as 
well  as  Satie.  Returning  to  Harvard  to  finish  his  degree,  he  wrote  his  first  reviews  for 
the  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  became  organist  at  King's  Chapel,  and  directed  the 
American  premiere  of  Satie's  Socrate. 

Thomson  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1923,  then  went  to  Juilliard  for  further 
studies  in  counterpoint  and  conducting.  But  Paris  called.  It  was  a  far  cry  from 
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Boston  or  New  York,  not  to  mention  tum-of-the-century  Kansas  City,  and  its 
attractions  were  simply  irresistible.  Thomson  settled  there  in  1925  and  remained 
(except  for  visits)  until  1940,  when  the  European  political  situation  dictated  a 
permanent  return  to  the  United  States. 

By  that  time  he  had  become  well-known  especially  for  his  opera  Four  Saints  in 
Three  Acts,  to  Gertrude  Stein's  text.  The  opera  was  notable  for  several  things,  among 
them  the  text,  in  which  plot  and  character  were  hard  to  locate  (not  that  it  mattered!), 
and  the  unusual  music,  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  a  Boulanger  pupil  in  the  1930s. 
Thomson's  score  was  rooted  in  an  aggressively  simple  language — hymn  tunes, 
triadic  harmonies,  waltzes.  (This  is  not  the  same  as  saying  that  the  syntax,  the 
linking  of  harmonies  and  ideas,  was  necessarily  simple.)  He  had  also  composed 
scores  for  two  distinguished  documentary  films  by  Pare  Lorentz,  The  River  and  The 
Plow  that  Broke  the  Plains  (his  later  score  for  Louisiana  Story  would  be  the  first — 
and  only — film  score  ever  to  win  the  Pulitzer  Prize). 

After  returning  to  the  United  States,  Thomson  made  his  living  largely  as  a  critic 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  quickly  demonstrating  a  wit,  an  independence  of 
received  opinion,  and  a  plain-speaking  conciseness  that  made  him  one  of  the  few 
music  critics  whose  work  remains  pleasurable  and  valuable  for  its  brilliantly  crafted 
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prose  years  after  memory  of  the  concerts  themselves  have  passed  away.  He  also 
wrote  a  provocative  (and  still  useful)  book  called  The  State  of  Music,  which  contained 
such  intriguing  chapters  as  "Why  Composers  Write  How,"  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  relationship  between  a  composer's  musical  style  and  his  need  to  eat. 

Other  works  include  two  more  operas  (one  to  a  Gertrude  Stein  text.  The  Mother  of 
Us  All,  and  one  with  Jack  Larson,  Lord  Byron),  many  songs  and  choral  pieces, 
orchestral  works  including  symphonies  and  concertos  as  well  as  many  smaller 
works,  and  a  large  body  of  chamber  music,  among  them  many  works  for  piano  or 
violin  solo  called  "portraits,"  made  (like  an  artist's  portrait)  in  the  presence  of  the 
"sitter,"  who  is  in  some  sense  depicted. 

Today,  at  ninety,  Virgil  Thomson  remains  irrepressible  and  droll.  Having  survived 
a  period  when  any  composer  writing  harmonies  with  standard  major  triads  was 
accused  (by  theorists  and  composers)  of  Neanderthal  tendencies,  he  now  finds  his 
music  appealing  to  a  new  generation,  including  composers  who  appreciate  the  triad, 
though  in  a  new  way  (Thomson  calls  them  "the  repetition  boys").  By  his  own 
independent  artistic  stance,  he  has  provided  a  model  for  other  composers  of  all 
aesthetic  persuasions. 

When  asked  to  provide  a  work  for  the  distinguished  baritone  Mack  Harrell  to  sing 
with  an  orchestra,  Thomson  chose  five  poems  from  the  work  of  William  Blake 
(1757-1827).  We  tend  to  forget  today  how  Blake  was  underrated  in  his  own  time — 
indeed  at  the  time  of  his  death,  not  a  few  people  considered  him  little  short  of  mad. 
Only  in  our  century  has  his  poetry,  so  direct  and  simple  in  language,  so  extensive 
and  embracing  in  content,  come  into  its  own.  It  was  Harv^ard  professor  S.  Foster 
Damon,  one  of  Thomson's  closest  acquaintances  during  his  college  years,  who  wrote 
William  Blake:  His  Philosophy  and  Symbols  (1924),  which  played  a  major  role  in  the 
re-evaluation  of  the  poet's  work.  Thomson's  very  first  composition  for  voice  and 
piano  was  a  setting  of  Blake's  "The  Sunflower"  (1921),  and  he  set  "The  Tyger"  in 
1926.  Thereafter  Thomson's  songs  were  in  French — natural  enough  for  a  composer 
living  in  Paris.  But  he  returned  to  the  composition  of  songs  in  1951  with  the  Blake 
Songs,  his  first  set  for  voice  and  orchestra. 

Blake  was  an  artist  as  much  as  he  was  a  poet,  and  he  himself  regarded  his  most 
characteristic  work  to  be  poems  combined  with  his  visionary  illustrations.  He  pub- 
lished most  of  his  works  by  engraving  them  himself,  both  text  and  illustrations,  then 
coloring  the  illustrations.  (Naturally  these  were  very^  small  editions,  and  they  are  now 
rare  and  exceedingly  valuable,  ha\TQg  both  artistic  and  literarj^  significance.) 

His  first  book,  Poetical  Sketches,  consists  of  astonishingly  mature  work  written  in 
his  teens,  generally  in  imitation  of  the  Elizabethan  lyric  poets  as  well  as  many  lead- 
ing eighteenth-century  figures.  Blake  himself  did  not  publish  it.  He  regarded  his 
next  works  as  the  first  that  were  really  characteristic,  and  they  came  forth  in  an 
outburst  of  creativity:  between  1789  and  1794  he  produced  six  books,  including  the 
Songs  of  Innocence  and  Experience  "shewing  the  two  contrary  states  of  the  human 
soul."  For  these  short  poems,  Blake  turned  his  back  on  the  polished  rhetoric  and 
classical  references  of  older  English  poetry,  choosing  instead  to  imitate  the  style  of 
popular  street  ballads  and  simple  children's  rh\Tnes.  Into  this  framework  he  poured 
a  vision  that  attacked  the  society  of  his  day  for  its  thoughtless  cruelty  to  the  young 
and  helpless,  the  poor  and  downtrodden.  He  objected  to  the  materialism  of  the 
burgeoning  industrial  society,  whose  "dark  Satanic  Mills"  were  even  then  beginning 
to  blight  the  landscape,  but  was  still  more  outraged  at  the  effect  of  that  industrial- 
ization on  human  relations.  In  exquisitely  crafted  lyrics  he  compressed  much  the 
same  sort  of  indignation  that  Charles  Dickens  was  to  pour  into  his  novels  a  half- 
century  later. 
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A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores. 
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Blake's  most  familiar  book,  the  Songs  of  Innocence  and  Experience,  contrasts  the 
images  of  the  Lamb  and  the  Tyger  (Blake's  preferred  spelling),  the  latter  represent- 
ing the  incarnation  of  energy,  strength,  lust,  and  cruelty.  "Innocence"  represents 
the  period  in  which  the  child's  imagination  has  the  function  of  completing  its  own 
growth,  when  all  seems  natural  and  acceptable.  "Experience"  comes  when  the  child 
is  faced  with  the  world  of  law,  morality,  and  repression. 

Some  composers  have  been  drawn  by  this  powerfully  interacting  opposition  to 
express  it  musically.  No  doubt  the  most  embracing  work  of  this  type  is  William 
Bolcom's  Songs  of  Innocence  and  Experience,  a  setting  of  the  entire  text  of  Blake's 
work;  it  was  gradually  assembled  and  shaped  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  (1956-81), 
its  final  form  calling  for  nine  solo  voices,  three  choruses  and  children's  chorus,  and 
instrumental  ensembles  ranging  from  the  normal  orchestra  to  jazz  combo  and  rock 
group,  with  the  musical  style  ranging  vertiginously  from  extremes  of  complexity  to 
extremes  of  simplicity. 

Thomson's  Blake  songs,  intended  from  the  outset  for  a  single  vocalist  with  a 
standard  orchestra,  are  altogether  simpler.  His  texts  are  chosen  for  their  lyric 
qualities  as  well  as  for  the  diversity  of  expressive  character.  But  he  does  not  attempt 
to  contrast  the  poems  as  Blake  did.  Thomson's  opening  song,  "The  Divine  Image," 
contains  the  lines 

For  Mercy  has  a  human  heart. 
Pity  a  human  face, 
And  Love,  the  human  form  divine. 
And  Peace,  the  human  dress. 

This,  from  Songs  of  Innocence,  contrasts  sharply  with  the  close  of  Blake's  Songs  of 
Experience: 

Cruelty  has  a  Human  Heart, 
And  Jealousy  a  Human  Face; 
Terror  the  Human  Form  Divine, 
And  Secrecy  the  Human  Dress. 


William  Blake  at  twenty-eight,  as  drawn 
by  his  wife  Catherine. 
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Such  contrasts  are  not  part  of  Thomson's  plan.  He  simply  chooses  five  of  Blake's 
most  familiar  lyrics,  two  ("The  Divine  Plan"  and  "The  Little  Black  Boy")  from 
Songs  of  Innocence,  one  ("Tyger!  Tyger!")  from  Songs  of  Experience,  and  one  ("And 
did  those  feet")  from  the  preface  to  Milton. 

Sensitivity  to  the  prosody  of  the  English  language  is  one  of  the  basic  elements  of 
Thomson's  style.  His  melodic  lines  grow  out  of  the  words,  to  be  accompanied  by 
delicately  conceived  contrapuntal  lines,  enlivened  by  supportive  rhythmic  back- 
ground in  the  instruments.  These  are,  first  and  foremost,  songs,  in  which  the  melody 
projects  the  poem  directly  to  the  listener.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  his  work,  Thomson's 
harmonic  language  is  generally  direct  and  simple,  too,  based  almost  entirely  on  the 
traditional  triad.  Yet  his  harmonizations  are  anything  but  cut-and-dried,  and  the 
movement  from  chord  to  chord  is  often  full  of  surprises,  moments  of  luminous 
delight. 

— S.L. 


The  Divine  Image 

To  Mercy,  Pity,  Peace,  and  Love 
All  pray  in  their  distress; 
And  to  these  virtues  of  delight 
Return  their  thankfulness. 

For  Mercy  has  a  human  heart. 
Pity  a  human  face, 
And  Love,  the  human  form  divine. 
And  Peace,  the  human  dress. 

Then  every  man,  of  every  clime, 
That  prays  in  his  distress, 
Prays  to  the  human  form  divine, 
Love,  Mercy,  Pity,  Peace. 

And  all  must  love  the  human  form. 
In  heathen,  turk,  or  jew; 
Where  Mercy,  Love,  &  Pity  dwell 
There  God  is  dwelling  too. 


The  Tyger 

Tyger!  Tyger!  burning  bright 
In  the  forests  of  the  night. 
What  immortal  hand  or  eye 
Could  frame  thy  fearful  symmetry? 

In  what  distant  deeps  or  skies 
Burnt  the  fire  of  thine  eyes? 
On  what  wings  dare  he  aspire? 
What  the  hand  dare  seize  the  fire? 

And  what  shoulder,  &  what  art, 
Could  twist  the  sinews  of  thy  heart? 
And  when  thy  heart  began  to  beat. 
What  dread  hand?  &  what  dread  feet? 

What  the  hammer?  what  the  chain? 
In  what  furnace  was  thy  brain? 
What  the  anvil?  what  dread  grasp 
Dare  its  deadly  terrors  clasp? 

When  the  stars  threw  down  their  spears, 
And  water'd  heaven  with  their  tears, 
Did  he  smile  his  work  to  see? 
Did  he  who  made  the  Lamb  make  thee? 

Tyger!  Tyger!  burning  bright 
In  the  forests  of  the  night. 
What  immortal  hand  or  eye 
Dare  frame  thy  fearful  symmetry? 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly, 
and  only  after  the  music  has  stopped. 
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The  Land  of  Dreams 

Awake,  awake  my  little  boy! 
Thou  wast  thy  mother's  only  joy. 
Why  dost  thou  weep  in  thy  gentle  sleep? 
Awake!  thy  father  does  thee  keep. 

0  what  land  is  the  land  of  Dreams? 

What  are  its  mountains  and  what  are  its  streams? 
0,  father!  I  saw  my  mother  there, 
Among  the  lilies  by  waters  fair. 

Among  the  lambs,  clothed  in  white. 

She  walk'd  with  her  Thomas  in  sweet  delight. 

1  wept  for  joy,  like  a  dove  I  mourn; 
0!  when  shall  I  again  return? 

Dear  child,  I  also  by  pleasant  streams 
Have  wander'd  all  night  in  the  land  of  Dreams; 
But  tho'  calm  and  warm  and  waters  wide, 
I  could  not  get  to  the  other  side. 

Father,  0  Father!  What  do  we  here 
In  this  land  of  unbelief  and  fear? 
The  land  of  Dreams  is  better  far — 
Above  the  light  of  the  morning  star? 


The  Little  Black  Boy 

My  mother  bore  me  in  the  southern  wild, 
And  I  am  black,  but  0!  my  soul  is  white; 
White  as  an  angel  is  the  English  child, 
But  I  am  black,  as  if  bereav'd  of  light. 

My  mother  taught  me  underneath  a  tree. 
And  sitting  down  before  the  heat  of  day. 
She  took  me  on  her  lap  and  kissed  me, 
And  pointing  to  the  east,  began  to  say: 

"Look  on  the  rising  sun:  there  God  does  live, 
And  gives  his  light,  and  gives  his  heat  away; 
And  flowers  and  trees  and  beasts  and  men  receive 
Comfort  in  morning,  joy  in  the  noonday. 

"And  we  are  put  on  earth  a  little  space, 
That  we  may  learn  to  bear  the  beams  of  love; 
And  these  black  bodies  and  this  sunburnt  face 
Is  but  a  cloud,  and  like  a  shade  grove. 

"For  when  our  souls  have  leam'd  the  heat  to  bear, 
The  cloud  will  vanish;  we  shall  hear  his  voice. 
Saying:  'Come  out  from  the  grove,  my  love  &  care, 
And  round  my  golden  tent  like  lambs  rejoice.'  " 
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Thus  did  my  mother  say,  and  kissed  me; 
And  thus  I  say  to  little  English  boy: 
When  I  from  black  and  he  from  white  cloud  free, 
And  round  the  tent  of  God  like  lambs  we  joy, 

I'll  shade  him  from  the  heat,  till  he  can  bear 
To  lean  in  joy  upon  our  father's  knee; 
And  then  I'll  stand  and  stroke  his  silver  hair, 
And  be  like  him,  and  he  will  then  love  me. 


And  did  those  feet 

And  did  those  feet  in  ancient  time 
Walk  upon  England's  mountains  green? 
And  was  the  holy  Lamb  of  God 
On  England's  pleasant  pastures  seen? 

And  did  the  Countenance  Divine 
Shine  forth  upon  our  clouded  hills? 
And  was  Jerusalem  builded  here 
Among  these  dark  Satanic  Mills? 

Bring  me  my  Bow  of  burning  gold: 
Bring  me  my  Arrows  of  desire: 
Bring  me  my  Spear:  0  clouds  unfold! 
Bring  me  my  Chariot  of  fire. 

I  will  not  cease  from  Mental  Fight, 
Nor  shall  my  Sword  sleep  in  my  hand 
Till  we  have  built  Jerusalem 
In  England's  green  &  pleasant  land. 

— William  Blake 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C,  K.388 


Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gott- 
lieb Mozart,  who  began  to  call  himself 
Wolfgang  Amadeo  about  1770  and  Wolf- 
gang Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in  Salz- 
burg, Austria,  on  27  January  1756  and 
died  in  Vienna  on  5  December  1791.  He 
completed  this  C  major  symphony, 
K.338,  in  Salzburg  on  29  August  1780. 
The  date  of  the  first  performance  is 
unknown.  The  symphony  was  first  heard 
in  the  United  States  in  a  concert  given  in 
New  York's  Central  Park  by  the  Theo- 
dore Thomas  Orchestra  on  26  August 
1875  in  the  series  entitled  ''Thomas  Sum- 
mer Night  Concerts."  Thomas  and  the 
orchestra  also  gave  the  Boston  premiere 
in  the  old  Boston  Mu^ic  Hall  on  17  Novem- 
ber 1875.  Wilhelm  Gericke  introduced 
the  symphony  to  the  BSO  repertory  on  31  March  and  1  April  1899.  It  has  also  been 
conducted  here  by  Pierre  Monteux,  Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Arthur 
Fiedler,  Richard  Burgin,  G.  Wallace  Woodworth,  Sir  Adrian  Boult,  Jorge  Mester, 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Riccardo  Muti,  Colin  Davis,  and  Christoph  Eschenbach. 
Maurizio  Pollini  led  the  most  recent  performances  in  Symphony  Hall,  in  March  1985, 
and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance,  in  August  the 
same  year.  The  score  calls  for  oboes,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets  in  pairs,  timpani, 
and  strings. 

This  is  the  last  symphony  that  Mozart  wrote  in  his  home  town  of  Salzburg,  where 
he  was  finding  his  employment  by  the  antipathetic  and  brutish  Archbishop  CoUoredo 
to  be  more  than  he  could  take.  Indeed,  before  long  he  would  leave  Salzburg  perma- 
nently for  life  in  Vienna  and  for  the  opportunity  to  make  his  mark  on  a  larger  stage 
than  Salzburg  had  to  offer.  By  the  beginning  of  1781  he  had  completed  and  produced 
in  Munich  the  first  of  his  great  operatic  scores  {Idomeneo,  which  is  finally  beginning 
to  take  its  rightful  place  in  the  pantheon  of  Mozart  operas),  and  he  actively  looked 
away  from  Salzburg  for  new  positions  and  opportunities  to  compose. 

We  do  not  know  when  the  C  major  symphony  was  first  performed;  presumably  it 
was  intended  for  the  archiepiscopal  court  in  Salzburg.  Certainly  it  is  festive  in  its 
overall  character,  especially  with  the  trumpets-and-drums  C  major  fanfares  of  the 
outer  movements.  At  the  same  time,  though,  there  is  a  new  expressiveness,  the 
discovery  of  C  minor  even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  assertive  C  major  fanfares. 
Scarcely  has  the  opening  movement  begun  than  an  A-natural  turns  unexpectedly 
into  an  A-flat,  and  our  major  key  has  become  minor.  This  same  expressive  turn  lies  at 
the  core  of  Schubert's  music  four  decades  later;  Mozart  shows  already  the  essence  of 
its  possibilities  and  in  so  doing  greatly  widens  the  emotional  range  of  the  sjinphony. 
The  phrases  seem  to  grow  in  larger  steps,  and  their  consequences  are  cast  still 
farther  afield.  The  secondary  theme  in  the  dominant  key  of  G  takes  on  a  gentle 
poignancy  with  its  passing  chromatic  notes.  The  development  is  an  extended  har- 
monic discussion  of  the  implications  of  the  minor  key,  thus  making  the  recapitulation 
sound  especially  brilliant  in  its  C  major  return — and  perhaps  with  an  ironic  twist. 

With  divided  violas  and  bassoons  as  the  only  woodwinds,  the  slow  movement  is 
unusually  dark  in  color.  The  texture  is  almost  that  of  chamber  music — and,  in  fact, 
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WkEN  THE  FIRE 

IS  HOT, 

THE  JAZZ  IS  COOL, 

AND  THE  PLACE 

IS  JUMPIN,' 

KINDLY  REFRAIN 

FROM  DANCING 

ON  THE  STEINWAYf 

Baby,  it's  grand — that  Baby  Grand. 

Jazz  in  The  Bar  by  the  fire  'til  one. 

One  of  four  grand  new  places  to 

entertain  and  be  entertained. 

In  The  Cafe,  the  Harpist  until  nine, 

supper  'til  midnight.  In  The  Dining 

Room,  piano  during  dinner  followed 

by  cordials  and  classical  music  in  TTie 

Lounge.  Jazz  and  all  that  jazz  'til  one. 

Before  or  after  the  theatre,  we've  got  a 

new  definition  of  putting  on  The 

Ritz-Carlton. 


The  Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


The  Ritz-Carlton,  Boston,  15  Arlington  Street,  Boston,  MA  02117.  617-536-5700.  Garage  parking  available. 
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Mozart  himself  made  the  genre  of  the  string  quintet  (with  two  ^^ola  parts)  uniquely 
his  own  only  a  few  years  later.  Here,  too.  Mozart  borrows  briefly  from  the  minor  key 
to  enlarge  the  range  of  expression — briefly,  but  with  double  effectiveness  for  its 
understatement. 

Mozart  originally  composed  a  minuet  for  this  symphony,  but  later  tore  the  music 
right  out  of  the  score  (lea^"ing  only  the  first  measures,  which  were  on  the  back  of  the 
page  that  contained  the  end  of  the  slow  movement).  It  was  common  enough  to  omit 
the  minuet  in  sjTaphonies  designed  to  suit  French  taste,  but  for  Vienna  it  would  be 
more  normal  to  have  the  usual  complement  of  four  movements.  Alfred  Einstein  once 
proposed  that  a  minuet  movement  in  C  major  (K.409[383f])  composed  in  Vienna  in 
1782  was  intended  by  Mozart  for  performances  in  Vienna,  and  one  occasionally 
hears  performances  with  K.409  inserted  into  the  symphony  at  this  point.  Recent 
scholarship  disagrees  with  Einstein,  if  only  because  the  "added"  minuet  requires 
two  flutes  not  otherwise  needed  and  would  therefore  not  have  been  practical  in 
performance. 

The  woodwinds  and  trumpets  return  for  the  finale,  which  begins  with  a  carefree 
C  major  tarantella  of  rushing  scales  and  high  exuberance.  The  exposition  is  entirely 
light  and  lively,  making  the  development  section's  turn  toward  the  minor  so  much 
the  more  significant.  The  shadows  are  routed,  at  least  for  the  moment,  at  the 
recapitulation,  after  which  only  the  merest  passing  shadow  is  cast  upon  the  brilliant 
conclusion. 

— S.L. 
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OF  SWITZERLAND 


Stepping  Out 

in  style  with  the  Tvette' 
boot  and  handbag.  An 
intriguing  mix  of  suede 
and  calf  with  lizard 
and  metallic  trim. 


Copley  Place    437-1910 

We  welcome  the  American  Express  Card 


The  difference  between  dressed,  and  well  dressed. 


More  .  .  . 

Although  a  good  deal  has  been  written  about  Reger  in  German,  there  is  no  general 
study  in  English.  The  Variations  and  Fugue  on  a  Merry  Theme  of  J.A.  Hiller  is 
available  in  a  splendid  performance  by  the  Bavarian  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  Sir  Colin  Davis  on  an  imported  Orfeo  recording. 

Virgil  Thomson  is  the  subject  of  an  informative  article  by  Richard  Jackson  in  The 
New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  in  the  United  States,  which  was  just  published  last 
month;  the  article  includes  a  detailed  list  of  his  works.  The  composer's  own  auto- 
biography, Virgil  Thomson  (Knopf),  is  utterly  delightful  reading,  and  no  one  inter- 
ested in  good  writing  and  the  musical  life  of  the  United  States  in  the  middle  of  the 
twentieth  century  should  miss  the  large  collection  of  Thomson's  critical  writings, 
A  Virgil  Thomson  Reader  (Houghton  Mifflin).  An  insightful  general  discussion  of 
Thomson's  work  through  the  1950s  can  be  found  in  Kathleen  Hoover  and  John  Cage, 
Virgil  Thomson:  His  Life  and  Work. 

A  large  percentage  of  Virgil  Thomson's  music  is  available  on  recording.  The  two 
Gertrude  Stein  operas  are  both  currently  available:  Four  Saints  in  Three  Acts  with 
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Turn  a  dinner 
in  the  city 
into  a  • 

star-studded 
occasion. 


Join  us  for  dinner  by  starlight 
before  or  after  the  symphony. 

Come  to  The  Bay  Tower 
Room  tonight.  And  make 
it  an  occasion. 


Monday  through  Saturday 

from  4: 30  PM- 

Reduced-rate  parking  in  the  huilding. 

Reservations  suggested.  723-1666- 

33rd  floor  atop  60  State  Street, 
at  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston. 


When  only 
the 
most  elegant 
will  do  . . . 


of  CONCORD 

1296  Main  Street 
west  Concord  MA  01742 

(617)369^30 
furniture  of  distinction  since  1 920 
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please  you 
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REAL  ESTATE  OF  DISTINCTION  IN 
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the  Orchestra  of  Our  Time  conducted  by  Joel  Thome  (Nonesuch)  and  The  Mother  of 
Us  All  by  the  Santa  Fe  Opera  under  the  baton  of  Raymond  Leppard  (New  World).  Of 
the  film  score  suites,  The  Plow  That  Broke  the  Plains  and  The  River  are  available 
together  in  a  fine  performance  by  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  Orchestra  with  Neville 
Marriner  (Angel,  coupled  with  ThomsovL  s  Autumn,  concertino  for  harp,  strings,  and 
percussion).  Louisiana  Story  has  been  recorded  by  Siegfried  Landau  and  the  West- 
phalian  Symphony  (Turnabout,  coupled  with  Howard  Hanson's  Sixth  Symphony). 
An  attractive  selection  of  Thomson's  miniature  "portraits"  played  by  pianist  Paul 
Jacobs,  violinist  Joseph  Silverstein,  and  the  American  Brass  Quintet  is  gathered 
together  on  one  album  (Nonesuch).  The  characteristic  Symphony  on  a  Hymn  Tune  is 
not  currently  in  the  catalogue,  but  the  Symphony  No.  3  is  available  in  a  performance 
by  the  New  Hampshire  Symphony  under  James  Bolle  (CRI).  Very  little  of  Thomson's 
large  output  of  songs  has  been  recorded,  but  four  of  the  five  Blake  songs  are 
currently  available  in  a  performance  by  the  original  singer.  Mack  Ha^rell,  with  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Eugene  Ormandy  (CRI,  coupled  with 
several  short  orchestral  works). 

Stanley  Sadie's  fine  Mozart  article  in  The  New  Grove  has  been  published  sepa- 
rately by  Norton  (available  in  paperback);  Sadie  is  also  the  author  of  Mozart 
(Grossman,  also  paperback),  a  convenient  brief  life-and-works  survey  with  nice 
pictures.  Alfred  Einstein's  classic  Mozart:  The  Man,  The  Music  is  still  worth  knowing 
(Oxford  paperback).  Wolfgang  Hildesheimer's  Mozart  (Farrar  Straus  Giroux,  avail- 
able also  as  a  Vintage  paperback),  though  sometimes  frustrating  to  read  (it  is  in 
essence  a  long  essay  built  up  out  of  many  short  sections  dealing  primarily  with 
Mozart's  character,  personality,  and  genius),  provides  a  stimulating  point  of  view  for 
readers  who  have  not  followed  the  recent  specialist  literature  on  the  composer.  There 
are  chapters  on  the  Mozart  symphonies  by  Jens  Peter  Larsen  in  The  Mozart  Compan- 
ion, edited  by  Donald  Mitchell  and  H.C.  Robbins  Landon  (Norton  paperback),  and 
by  Hans  Keller  in  The  Symphony,  edited  by  Robert  Simpson  (Pelican  paperback). 

Specialists  in  authentic  early  music  performance  practice  have  now  progressed 
beyond  J.S.  Bach  to  Mozart,  and  an  important  series  of  records  contains  all  of  the 
Mozart  symphonies  performed  on  original  instruments  by  an  orchestra  the  precise 
size  and  physical  placement  of  the  various  orchestras  for  which  Mozart  composed 
them  (neither  size  nor  arrangement  was  standardized  in  his  day,  and  the  music 
sometimes  reflects  the  character  of  a  given  ensemble).  They  are  played  by  the 
Academy  of  Ancient  Music  with  Jaap  Schroder,  concertmaster,  and  Christopher 
Hogwood,  continuo.  Symphony  No.  34  is  included  in  Volume  5  of  the  series;  it  is  also 
available  as  a  compact  disc  coupled  with  the  Jupiter  Symphony.  For  a  stylish 
performance  with  modem  instruments,  I  would  recommend  Neville  Marriner's 
reading  with  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  (Argo). 

— S.L. 
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_Louis  Vuitton. 
A  commitment  to  quali 


quality, 
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Beyond    the    famous 
'Monogram"  canvas,  Louis  Vuitton 
represents  a  unique  concept  in 
luggage  and  accessories. 
A  rare  attention  to  detail:  An 
authentic  Louis  Vuitton  is  identi- 
fied by  each  small  detail:  hand- 
made handles,  naturally  oak-tan- 
ned leather,  patented  pick-proof 
locks,  leather  linings.  .  . 
A   commitment   to   quality: 
With  skill  and  imagination,  our 
master  craftsmen 
choose  the  materials 


that  make  each  trunk,  suitcase 
and  bag  an  outstanding  example 
of  durability,   strength  and   re- 
finement. 

Expert  advice:  Selecting  lug- 
gage is  not  an  easy  task.  Each 
model  (suitcase,  travel  bag  or 
accessory)  must  be  chosen,  or 
even  custom-made,  taking  into 
consideration  both  its  form 
and  function.  At  Louis  Vuitton, 
the  staff  is  trained  to  offer  the 

best  direction  and 

assistance. 


Discover  Louis  Vuitton 
at  this  exclusive  Louis  Vuitton  store. 

Copley  Place  100  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02116  (617)  437-6519 


LOUIS  VUinON 

MALLETIERAfARIS 


MAISON  FONDEE  EN  1854 
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Dennis  Russell  Davies 


Conductor  Dennis  Russell  Davies  is  gen- 
eral music  director  of  the  Stuttgart  Opera 
in  West  Germany,  principal  conductor/ 
classical  music  program  director  of  the 
Saratoga  Performing  Arts  Center  (the 
August  home  of  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra), principal  conductor  of  the  American 
Composers  Orchestra  (of  which  he  is  co- 
founder),  and  music  director  of  the  Cabrillo 
Music  Festival  in  California.  He  is  music 
director-elect  of  the  City  of  Bonn,  West 
Germany,  where  he  will  assume  his  duties 
after  his  Stuttgart  contract  expires  in  1987. 
In  Bonn  he  will  be  artistic  director  and 
2hief  conductor  of  the  Orchester  der 
Beethoven  Halle  and,  as  of  the  1988-89 
season,  music  director  of  the  Bonn  Opera 
House;  he  will  also  be  responsible  for  the 
3ity's  concert  programming,  the  Beethoven 
Festival  held  every  three  years,  and  the 
city's  New  Music  Days. 

From  1972  to  1980,  Mr.  Davies  served  as 
nusic  director  of  the  St.  Paul  Chamber 
Orchestra,  leading  that  group  to  intema- 
:ional  recognition  through  tours  and 
-ecordings.  In  the  United  States,  he  has 
Deen  guest  conductor  with  the  orchestras  of 
Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco,  and  St.  Louis, 
md  at  the  Santa  Fe  Opera.  Conducting 
mgagements  in  Europe  have  included  the 
Netherlands  Opera,  Paris  Opera,  Hamburg 
)pera,  the  Wagner  Festival  at  Bayreuth 
where  he  was  the  second  American  ever 


invited  to  conduct),  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic, Vienna  S\Tnphony,  Orchestre 
Colonne,  BBC  S\Tnphony,  and  the  Royal 
Philharmonic.  In  this,  his  final  season  with 
the  Stuttgart  Opera,  Mr.  Da^^es  will  con- 
duct new  productions  of  Madama  Butterfly 
and  Zimmermann's  Die  Soldaten,  as  well  as 
re\avals  of  Tristan  und  Isolde,  Don  Giovan- 
ni, Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  and  Fidelio,  and 
symphony  concerts.  He  will  also  conduct 
three  programs  with  the  Orchester  der 
Beethoven  Halle  in  Bonn.  His  guest  con- 
ducting appearances  this  season  include 
return  engagements  with  the  Atlanta 
S\Tnphony,  the  Boston  Sjnnphony  the 
Minnesota  Orchestra,  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  the  BBC  Symphony,  the 
Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande,  and  the 
Saarbrucken  Radio  Orchestra,  as  well  as 
first  collaborations  with  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony  and  the  Salzburg  Mozart 
Festival. 

Dennis  Russell  Da\des  was  bom  in  1944 
in  Toledo,  Ohio,  where  he  studied  piano 
with  Berenice  B.  McNab.  Later,  at  the 
Juilliard  School,  he  studied  piano  with 
Lonny  Epstein  and  Sascha  Gorodnitski 
and  conducting  with  Jean  Morel  and  Jorge 
Mester.  He  first  attracted  public  attention 
in  1968  as  co-founder,  with  Luciano  Berio, 
of  the  Juilliard  Ensemble.  Mr.  Davies  has 
made  many  recordings  as  pianist  and  con- 
ductor, including  a  Grammy  Avard-winning 
recording  of  Copland' s  Appalachian  Spring 
with  the  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra.  He 
made  his  Boston  S>Tnphony  Orchestra 
debut  in  February  1981,  when  he  led  music 
by  Berio,  Haydn,  Copland,  and  Skrj'abin. 
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A  TRJUNTION  OT  nNANCULCOUNSa 
OlDERTHAN  THE  U.S.  DOUAR. 

State  Street  has  been  providing  quality  financial  service  since  1792. 

That's  two  years  longer  than  the  dollar  has  been  the  official  currency  of 
the  United  States. 

During  that  time,  we  have  managed  the  assets  of  some  of  New 
England's  wealthiest  families.  And  provided  investment  advice  and 
performance  tailored  to  each  client's  individual  goals  and  needs. 

Today  our  Personal  Trust  Division  can  extend  that  service  to  you. 

We've  been  helping  people  manage  their  money  for  almost  200  years. 
And  you  can  only  stay  in  business  that  long  by  offering  advice  of  the 
highest  quality 

Let  us  help  you  get  the  highest  performance  from  your  assets.  To  enjoy 
today  and  to  pass  on  to  future  generations. 

For  more  information  contact  Peter  Talbot  at  617-654-3227. 

State  Street.  Known  for  qualityf 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin 
Street,  Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  London,  Munich,  Brussels,  Zurich, 
Sydney,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1986. 
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John  Cheek 


I  One  of  America's  outstanding  bass-bari- 
tones, John  Cheek  appears  with  virtually 
every  major  orchestra  in  the  United  States. 
Since  his  professional  debut  in  August  1975 
following  his  release  from  service  with  the 
United  States  Army  (he  was  a  featured  sol- 
oist with  the  U.S.  Army  Chorus),  he  has 
become  a  favorite  artist  with  many  of  Amer- 
ica's leading  conductors.  Upcoming 
engagements  include  Fidelio  with  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera,  his  New  York  City  Opera 
debut  in  the  title  role  of  Boito's  Mefistofele, 
Le  nozze  di  Figaro  with  Fort  Worth  Opera 
and  Tulsa  Opera,  a  return  to  Cincinnati 
Opera  for  Tales  of  Hoffmann,  concert 
appearances  with  the  symphony  orchestras 
of  Houston,  San  Francisco,  Toronto,  Min- 
nesota, Dallas,  and  Detroit,  as  well  as  the 
National  Symphony,  Handel  festivals  at  the 
Kennedy  Center  and  in  Charlotte,  and,  in 
1987-88,  further  appearances  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  and  La  forza  del  destino  with 
Canadian  Opera.  Recent  engagements  have 
included  Verdi's  II  trovatore  with  New 
Orleans  Opera,  The  Magic  Flute  at  the 
Blossom  Festival,  Lucia  di  Lammermoor 
with  Cincinnati  Opera,  and  concert  appear- 
ances with  the  BBC  Symphony,  Chicago 
Symphony,  Cleveland  Orchestra,  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra,  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony, Toronto  Symphony,  St.  Louis 
Symphony,  New  York  Philharmonic,  Musica 
Sacra,  and  the  National  Arts  Centre 
Orchestra  of  Ottawa,  among  others.  Mr. 


Cheek's  recent  summer  festival  appear- 
ances have  included  Ravinia,  Tanglewood, 
Saratoga,  Blossom,  Caramoor,  Mostly 
Mozart,  Waterloo,  and  Orange.  He  has 
appeared  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  every 
season  since  his  debut  there  in  1977;  his 
performances  at  the  Met  have  included  the 
opening-night  centennial  season  production 
of  Berlioz's  Les  Troyens,  the  centennial  gala 
telecast,  a  new  production  of  La  clemenza  di 
Tito,  and  La  boheme.  He  has  portrayed 
Mephistopheles  in  Faust  in  Detroit  and 
Timur  in  Turandot  in  Miami.  Other  recent 
career  highlights  have  included  his  New 
York  recital  debut  with  James  Le\ane  at  the 
piano,  the  title  role  of  Cascarino's  William 
Penn  in  Philadelphia,  and  La  Damnation  de 
Faust  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  He  has 
recorded  the  Beethoven  Ninth  Symphony 
with  the  Atlanta  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
he  may  also  be  heard  with  that  orchestra  in 
a  recording  of  the  Prologue  to  Boito's 
Mefistofele.  A  native  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Cheek  received  his  bachelor  of  music 
degree  at  the  North  Carolina  School  of  Arts 
and  subsequently  earned  the  Diploma  of 
Merit  at  the  Accademia  Musicale  Chigiana 
under  the  tutelage  of  Gino  Bechi.  He  has 
been  a  frequent  guest  with  the  Boston  S\Tn- 
phony  Orchestra  since  his  first  Tanglewood 
appearance  in  1977,  performing  music  of 
Bach,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Rachmaninoff,  John 
Knowles  Paine,  Beethoven,  and  Stra\insky, 
as  weU  as  participating  in  the  April  1984 
world  premiere  of  Sir  Michael  Tippett's  The 
Mask  of  Time.  This  past  summer  he  was 
soloist  in  the  Mozart  Requiem  under 
Christopher  Hogwood's  direction  at 
Tanglewood. 
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JEWELERS 

We  are  specialists  in  custom  design  and 

restoration  work  in  platinum  and  gold* 

All  work  is  done  on  the  premises. 

43  CENTRAL  STREET  ♦  WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS  ♦  237-2730 


^f^ototfkn^isUurpmt-' 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  ana  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  11:00-3:00  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 

behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 

Valet  Parking 


A 
SYMPHONY 

OF 
SERVICES 

1st  American  Bank  is  your  full 
service  bank  with  11  offices  in 
Boston  and  on  the  South  Shore. 
Let  us  orchestrate  all  your 
banking  needs.  For  assistance 
call  436-1500. 

^stffnwrlcan 

Member  FDIC/DIFM 
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The  Boston  SjTiiphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  particularly  the  following 
group  of  corporations  and  professional  organizations  for  their  outstanding  and 
exemplary  response  in  support  of  the  orchestra's  needs  during  the  past  or  current 
fiscal  year. 


1986-87  Business  Honor  RoU  ($10,000  +  ) 


ADD  Inc  Architects 
Philip  M.  Briggs 

AT&T 

Robert  C.  Babbitt 
Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
American  Express  Company 

James  D.  Robinson  III 
Analog  De\dces,  Inc. 

Ray  Stata 
Bank  of  Boston 

Wniiam  L.  Brown 
Bank  of  New  England 

Peter  H.  McCormick 
BayBanks,  Inc. 

WiUiam  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Boston  Edison  Company 

Stephen  J.  Sweeney 
Boston  Financial  &  Equity  Corporation 

SonnyMonosson 
The  Boston  Globe/Affihated  PubUcations 

WilHam  0.  Taylor 
Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers 

Roger  A.  Saunders 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Company 

James  N.  von  Germeten 
Bozell,  Jacobs,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc. 

Thomas  Mahoney 
Cahners  PubHshing  Company 

In  memory  of  Norman  L.  Cahners 
Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores,  Inc. 

PhiUp  M.  Hawley 
Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Vincent  M.  C'ReiUy 
Country  Curtains 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 
Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 
Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  S.  Daniels 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
Dynatech  Corporation 

J. P.  Barger 
E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Fidelity  Investments 

Samuel  W.  Bodman 
GTE  Electrical  Products 

Dean  T.  Langford 


General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
General  Electric  Company/Lynn 

Frank  E.  Pickering 
General  Electric  Plastics  Business  Group 

Glen  H.  Hiner 
The  Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  MocMer,  Jr. 
HBM/Creamer,  Inc. 

Edward  Eskandarian 
IBM  Corporation 

Paul  J.  Palmer 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company 

E.  James  Morton 
Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 
Libert^'  Mutual  Insurance  Companies 

Mehin  B.  Bradshaw 
McKinsey  &  Company,  Inc. 

Robert  P  0' Block 
Moet-HennessyU.S.  Corporation 

Ambassador  Evan  G.  Galbraith 
Morse  Shoe,  Inc. 

Manuel  Rosenberg 
Neiman-Marcus 

William  D.  Roddy 
New  England  Telephone  Company 

Gerhard  M.  Freche 
The  New  England 

Edward  E.Phillips 
Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

James  F.  Clearv^ 
Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
The  Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

Wilham  F  Craig 
Signal  Technology  Corporation 

William  E.Cook 
State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

William  S.  Edgerly 
Teradyne,  Inc. 

Alexander  Y.  d'Arbeloff 
WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

An  Wang 
Zayre  Corporation 

Maurice  Segall 
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E 


or  before 
and  after  the 
Symphony,  a  casual 
suggestion. 


afe 
rcw^ienade 


Jhc> 


Oi 


O       S    BUU    TON 


Adjacent  to  Copley  Place.  (6n)  42-4-7()()(). 


^^i^m 


Audi 


ANNIS 


PORSCHE  f  AUDI,  INC. 
New  England's  #1  Volume  Dealer 
_^p^  Route  9,  Natick 

I   17  (617)  237-5759 


[  le  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corporations  and 
:  -ofessional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  valuable  support  totaling  $1,000+  during 

e  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which  are  both  capitalized  and  underscored  in  the  Business 
Uaders  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll  denoting  support  of  $10,000  +  . 
f  ipitalization  denotes  support  totaling  $5,000-$9,999,  and  an  asterisk  indicates  support 
.taling$2,500-$4,999. 

Business  Leaders  ($1,000  +  ) 


icouniants 

.[ITHUK  ANDERSEN  &  COMPANY 
'i/illiam  F.  Meagher 

[{THUR  YOUNG  &  COMPANY 
'nhomas  P.  McDennott 

[K)PERS  &  LYBRAND 


Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Hiarles  E.  DiPesa  &  Company 
Ij^illiam  F.  DiPesa 

1  itNST  &  WHINNEY 
jiunes  G.  Maguire 

.  IG  Main  Hurdman 
'irilHam  A.  Larrenaga 

TAT,  MARWICK, 

'[  TCHELL  &  COMPANY 

I  obert  D.  Happ 

'Idjodore  S.  Samet  &  Company 
)>ieodore  S.  Samet 

<  UCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
Chines  T.  Mc  Bride 

(  veriising/ Public  Relations 

jMiold  &  Company,  Inc. 
Cierald  Broderick 

:tC  STRATEGIES,  INC. 
Emice  M.  McCarthy 

i«  ZELL,  JACOBS,  KENYON  & 
|i  KHARDT,  INC. 
Inomas  Mahoney 

urold  Cabot  &  Company,  Inc. 
J  mes  I.  Summers 

[  IM/CREAMER,  INC. 
bdward  Eskandarian 

1  rke  &  Company,  Inc. 
1  Tence  M.  Clarke 

l>  E  COMMUNIQUE  GROUP,  INC. 
I  mes  H.  Kurland 

* :  1,  HoUiday,  Connors, 
c  mopulos.  Inc. 
}  ck  Connors,  Jr. 

'>WSOME&  COMPANY 

-  tter  Farwell 

)  ng  &  Rubicam 
*  irk  Stroock 

-  ospace 

'  (  Ihrop  Corporation 
lomas  V.  Jones 


PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Norman  J.  Ryker 

Architecture/Design 

ADD  INC  ARCHITECTS 
Philip  M.  Briggs 

LEA  GROUP 
Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 

Bankifig 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 
WiUiam  L.  Brown 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
Peter  H.  McCormick 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT 

&  TRUST  COMPANY 
James  N.  von  Germeten 

Cambridge  Trust  Company 
Lewis  H.  Clark 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

CITICORP/CITIBANK 
Walter  E.  Mercer 

•Eastern  Corporate  Federal  Credit 
Union 
Jane  M.  Sans  one 

*Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

Mutual  Bank 
Keith  G.  WiUoughby 

•Patriot  Bancorporation 
Thomas  R.  Heaslip 

•Provident  Financial  Services,  Inc. 
Robert  W  Brady 

•Rockland  Trust  Company 
John  F.  Spence,  Jr. 

SHAWMUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 
WiUiam  F.  Craig 

STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST 
COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

UST  CORPORATION 
James  Y.  SideU 

Building /Contracting 

•A.J.  Lane  &  Company,  Inc.. 
Andrew  J.  Lane 


Chain  Construction  Corporation 
Howard  Mintz 

National  Lumber  Company 
Louis  L.  Kaitz 

New  England  Door  Corporation 
Robert  C.  Frank 

•Perini  Corporation 
David  B.  Perini 

•J.F.  White  Contracting 
Thomas  J  White 

Displays /Flowers 

•GUtspur  Exhibits/Boston 
Thomas  E.Knott,  Jr. 

•Harbor  Greenery 
Diane  Valle 

Education 

BENTLEY  COLLEGE 
Gregorj'  H.  Adamian 

STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Electrical/nmC 

•p.h.  mechanical  corporation 
Paul  A.  Hayes 

R&D  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY,  INC. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

Electronics 

Alden  Electronics,  Inc. 
John  M.  Alden 

•Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

EPSCO  Inc. 
Wayne  P  Coffin 

The  Mitre  Corporation 
Robert  R.  Everett 

PARLEX  CORPORATION 
Herbert  W  Pollack 

SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 
William  E.Cook 

Energy 

CABOT  CORPORATION 
FOUNDATION,  INC. 
Ruth  C.  Scheer 
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THE  BSO 
ANNOUNCES  AN 


HOLIDAY^ 


PROGRAM 


DECEMBER  19,  1986 

Give  your  company  an  early  Christmas  present  by  treating  your 

management,  employees,  customers,  vendors,  and  friends  to  a 

special  evening  at  Pops  in  a  unique  holiday  program.  This 

program  will  be  available  to  only  130  businesses  and 

professional  organizations  at  $2, 500  per  company  which 

includes  16  seats  and  pre-concert  holiday  drinks 

and  a  gourmet  picnic  supper  A  special  program 

book  will  also  be  produced  for  this  event  , 

For  information  on  "A  Company  Christmas  atF^ps": 

Call  Stephen  J.  Sweeney  President,  Boston  Edison  (424-2000); 

William  F.  Connell,  Chairman,  AvondaJe  Industries,  Inc.  (567-2600); 

James  F  Cleary,  Managing  Director,  Paine  Webber,  Inc.  (439-8000); 

Chet  Krentzman,  President,  Advanced  Management  Associates  (332-3141); 

William  F  Meagher,  Managing  Partner,  Arthur  Andersen  &  Company  (423-1400) 

Tamara  P  Davis,  Senior  Vice  President,  USTrust  Co  (72&7039); 

Mary  Glenn  Goldman,  BSO  Corporate  Development  (266-1492,  x138). 
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NKEE  COMPANIES,  INC. 
aul  J.  Montle 

gineering 

Idberg-Zoino  &  Associates,  Inc. 
1  onald  T.  Goldberg 

me  &  Webster  Engineering 
.  rporation 
I  'illiam  F.  Allen,  Jr. 

teriainment/ Media 

INERAL  CINEMA 
.  RPORATION 
i  ichard  A.  Smith 

tional  Amusements,  Inc. 
j  amner  M.  Redstone 

;  lliams/Gerard  Productions,  Inc. 
\  illiamJ.Walsh 

I  fance/Venture  Capital 

:  lERIcan  express  company 

J  mes  D.  Robinson  III 

i  "son  Limited 
:  erbert  Carver 

^  rrell,  healer  &  company 

-  chard  Farrell 

I  E  FIRST  BOSTON 
(  RPORATION 
V  ark  S.  Ferber 

.  MBRECHT&QUIST  VENTURE 

^  iTNERS 

i\  )bert  M.  Morrill 

'i  ifman  &  Company 
5  mner  Kaufman 

^  ASSOCIATES 
'r  ter  A.  Brooke 


NATIONAL  DISTILLERS  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
John  Hoyt  Stookey 

O'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corporation 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

*Roberts  and  Associates 
Richard  J.  Kunzig 

Ruby  Wines 
Theodore  Rubin 

*Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

The  Taylor  Wine  Company,  Inc. 
Michael  J.  Doyle 

Shaws  Supermarkets,  Inc. 
Stanton  W.  Davis 

United  Liquors,  Ltd. 
Michael  Tye 

Footwear 

*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  A.  Vaule,  Jr. 

MERCURY  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADING  CORPORATION 
Irving  A.  Wiseman 

MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 


-  cy  Financial,  Inc. 
}  .bert  E.  Tracy 

tvi  Service/Industry 
,   ton  Showcase  Company 
^i  son  Starr 

F  EATIVE  GOURMETS,  LTD. 
5  2phenE.  Elmont 

^feFood  Service  Management,  Inc. 
t  rryVince 

i;  ikin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
I  bert  M.  Rosenberg 

V"  eral  Distillers,  Inc. 
.  L  ired  J.  Balema 

'J.  elick  Farms,  Inc. 
[■  terM.  Bemon 

.f  »{NSON  O'HARE  COMPANY, 

V 

I  rry  O'Hare 

::  ET-HENNESSY 
i^  CORPORATION 
Embassador  Evan  G.  Galbraith 


Manuel  Rosenberg 

The  Rockport  Corporation 
Bruce  Katz 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Furnishings/Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

HITCHCOCK  CHAIR  COMPANY 
Thomas  H.  Glennon 

The  Jofran  Group 
Robert  D.  Roy 

Graphic  Design 

Clark/Linsky  Design,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  Linsky 

Fader,  Jones  &  Zarkades  Design 
Associates 
Roger  Jones 

*Gill  Fishman  and  Associates 
Gill  Fishman 

*Weymouth  Design,  Inc. 
Michael  E.  Weymouth 

High  Technology 

Allied  Corporation 
Edward  L.  Hennessy,  Jr. 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 
Ray  Stata 


*TASC 

Arthur  Gelb 

APOLLO  COMPUTER,  INC. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

*Aritech  Corporation 
James  A.  SvTik 

AT&T 
Robert  C.  Babbitt 

AUGAT,  INC. 
Roger  D.  Wellington 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Josh  S.  Weston 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

BOSTON  FINANCIAL  &  EQUITY" 
CORPORATION 
Sonny  Monosson 

*Compugraphic  Corporation 
Carl  E.  Dantas 

Computer  Corporation  of  America 

John  Donnelly,  Jr. 

COMPUTER  PARTNERS 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

Costar  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J. P.  Barger 

*EG&G,  Inc. 
Dean  W.  Freed 

*Encore  Computer  Corporation 
Kenneth  G.  Fisher 

*General  Eastern  Instruments 
Corporation 
Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 

GenRad  Foundation 
Linda  B.  Smoker 

HELIX  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 
Frank  Gabron 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hewlett-Packard  Company 
Alexander  R.  Rankin 

HONEYWELL 
Warren  G.  Sprague 

Hycor,  Inc. 
Joseph  Hyman 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 
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Great  style 
deserves  applause. 


COPLEY  PIACE 


Neiman-Marcus  and  over  100  trend-setting  specialty  stores 
8  unique  restaurants  •  a  9-screen  cinema  •  The  Westin  and  Marriott  hotels 

Copley  Place  in  Boston's  Back  Bay 
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'Ionics,  Inc. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

■M/A-COM,  Inc. 
Vessarios  G.  Chigas 

'Masscomp 

August  P.  Klein 

Massachusetts  High  Technology 
Council,  Inc. 

Howard  P.  Foley 

MATEC  CORPORATION 
Ted  Valpey,  Jr. 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 
i(  John  A.  Gilmartin 

The  Norton  Company 
Donald  R.  Mehille 

Orion  Research  Incorporated 
^  Alexander  Jenkins  III 
v>Polaroid  Corporation 
1 1.  I.M.  Booth 

PRIME  COMPUTER,  INC. 
Joe  M.  Henson 

PRINTED  CIRCUIT 
CORPORATION 
Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 

,  SofTech,  Inc. 
Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

5TELLAR  COMPUTER 
j    J.  William  Poduska 

*  Pech/Ops,  Inc. 

Marvin  G.  Schorr 

:'ERADYNE,  INC. 
Alexander  V  d'ArbelofP 

*  'hermo  Electron  Corporation 
George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

VANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 
An  Wang 

'  [RE  Corporation 
John  K.  Grady 


\t 


otels/Restaurants 

OSTON  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 

TOWERS 

Roger  A.  Saunders 

'  he  Hampshire  House 
Thomas  A.  Kershaw 

1  OWARD  JOHNSON  COMPANY 
jr.  Michael  Hostage 

^  eridien  Hotel 
Bernard  Lambert 

'  ildred's  Chowder  House 
fames  E.  Mulcahy 

1  HE  RED  LION  INN 
fohn  H.  Fitzpatrick 


*Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
THE  WESTIN  HOTEL 
Bodo  Lemke 

Insurance 

*A.I.M.  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 
James  A.  Radley 

*Allied  Adjustment  Service 
Charles  A.  Hubbard 

Arkwright  Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

CAMERON  &  COLBY  CO.,  INC. 
Graves  D.  Hewitt 

*Consolidated  Group,  Inc. 
Woolsey  S.  Conover 

FRANK  B.  HALL  &  COMPANY  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Colby  Hewitt,  Jr. 

Robert  D.  Gordon  Adjusters,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Gordon 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

Fred  S.  James  &  Company  of  New 
England,  Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

*  Johnson  &  Higgins 
Robert  A.  Cameron 

Kendall  Insurance,  Inc. 
Kennett  "Skip"  Kendall,  Jr. 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

Edward  E.Phillips 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 
John  Herbert  Sullivan 

*Charles  H.  Watkins  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  P.  Nyquist 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely  II 

BEAR  STEARNS  &  COMPANY 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

E.F.  HUTTON  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 

Endowment  Management  &  Research 
Corporation 
Stephen  D.  Cutler 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENTS 
Samuel  W.  Bodman 

*Fidelity  Service  Company 
Robert  W.  Blucke 


Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

HCW,  Inc. 
John  M.  Plukas 

KENSINGTON  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 

Alan  E.  Lewis 

KIDDER,  PEABODY& 
COMPANY,  INC. 
John  G.  Higgins 

*Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 

Robert  L.  Kemp 
MORGAN  STANLEY  &  COMPANY 
Jack  Wadsworth 

Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  & 
Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 

*The  Putnam  Management 
Company,  Inc. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

SALOMON  INC. 
Joseph  P.  Lombard 

SMITH  BARNEY,  HARRIS  UPHAM 
&  COMPANY 
Robert  H.  Hotz 

*  State  Street  Development  Company 

John  R.  Gallagher,  III 

TUCKER,  ANTHONY  & 
R.  L.  DAY,  INC. 
Gerald  Segel 

WOODSTOCK  CORPORATION 
Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

*  Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 

Everett  H.  Parker 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

*Fish  &  Richardson 
John  N.  Williams 

*Gadsby  &  Hannah 
Jeffrey  P.  Somers 
GOLDSTEIN  &  MANELLO 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

Hale  &  Dorr 
Paul  Brountas 

*Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky 
and  Popeo,  PC. 

Francis  X.  Meaney 
Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 

Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

PALMER  &  DODGE 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

*Peabody  &  Arnold 
Paul  R.  Devin 
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Inside 


^B.^' 

V  ^ 

1 

m 

^v 

Stories 


Music  America   host    Ron    Delia   Chiesa   takes   you  "Inside  the  BSO"  — 


a  series  of  special  intermission  features  with  members  of  the  Boston 


Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  people  behind  the  scenes  at  Symphony  Hall. 


Inside  the  BSO 


Fridays  at  2  pm 


Saturdays  at  8pm 


WGBH89.7FM 
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lax-rree  income  rrom  Nuveen. 
That's  music  to  our  ears" 


m  #  t 


^ 


•  •  •• 


\  / 


L,«  ^t'. 


For  more  complete  information  on  Nuveen  Tax-Exempt  Unit  Trusts,  including  cliarges 
and  expenses,  call  your  broker  or  adviser  for  a  prospectus.  Read  it  carefully  before  you 
invest  or  send  money  Or  call  800-221-4276.  (In  New  York  State,  call  212-208-2350.) 


lilUUVEEm  T^-Exempt UnitTl^usts 


John  Nuveen  &  Co.  Incorporated 
Investment  Bankers 


e-style 

Carleton-Willard  Village  is 
an  exceptional  continuing 
care  retirement  community. 
Gracious  independent  living 
accommodations  and  fully 
licensed,  long-term  health 
care  facilities  exist  in  a 
traditional  New  England 
environment. 

CARLETON-WILLARD  VILLAGE 
100  Old  Billerica  Rd. 
Bedford,  MA  01730 
(617)  275-8700 

Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard 
Homes,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  corporation 


Peabody  &  Brown 

Maurice  Zilber 
Sherburne,  Powers  &  Needham 

Daniel  Xeedham,  Jr. 

Weiss,  Angoff,  Coltin,  Koski  & 
Wolf,  P.C. 
Dudley  A.  Weiss 

Management/Fina7icial/Consulting 

ADVANCED  ^LINAGEMEXT 
ASSOCL\TES.  IXC. 


*Barr>' WVight  Corporation 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

*C.R.  Bard,  Inc. 

Robert  H.  McCaffrey 
William  Carter  Company 
Manson  H.  Carter 

Checon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conawav,  Jr. 


Han'ey  Chet  Krentzman 

Harr>' Axelrod  Consultants,  Inc. 
1   Harr\'  Axelrod 

-  ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  INC. 
John  F.  Magee 

'Bain  &  Company 
.   William  W:  Bain.  Jr. 
THE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP 
Arthur  P.  Contas 

Jason  M.  Cortell  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W  Humphrey 

'General  Electric  Consulting  Senices 
Corporation 
James  J.  O'Brien,  Jr. 

KAZ^LVIER  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Richard  W!  Kazmaier,  Jr. 

McKINSEY  &  COMPAXT  INC. 
Robert  P  O'Block 

William  M.  Mercer-Meidinger,  Inc. 
Chester  D.  Clark 

Mitchell  &  Company 
Carol  B.  Coles 

'Rath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Arnold  0.  Putnam 

The  Wyatt  Company 
Michael  H.  Da\-is 

Manufacturer's  Representatives 

Barton  Brass  Associates 
Barton  Brass 

Paul  K.  O'Rourke,  Inc. 
Paul  K.  O'Rourke 

Manufacturing/Industry 

Acushnet  Company 
John  T.  Ludes 

AUes  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Ausimont  Compo,  Inc. 
Leonard  Rosenblatt 

'Avondale  Industries,  Inc. 
William  F  Connell 


Dennison  Manufacturing  Company 
Nelson  G.  Gifford 

ERVING  PAPER  MILLS 
Charles  B.  Housen 

*FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

The  Foxboro  Company 
Earle  W.  Pitt 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  PLASTICS 
BUSINESS  GROUP 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY/ 
LYNN 

Frank  E.  Pickering 

GENERAL  LATEX  &  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
Ralph  W.  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPAN^Y 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
Dean  T.  Langford 

*Harvard  Folding  Box  Company,  Inc. 
Melvin  A.  Ross 

The  Horn  Corporation 
Robert  H.  Lang,  Jr. 

The  Kendall  Company 
J  Dale  Sherratt 

The  Kenett  Corporation 
Julius  Kendall 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY" 
Philip  F.  Leach 

NEW^  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

PLYMOUTH  RUBBER 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Robert  Haig 

RAND-WHITNEY  CORPORATION 
Robert  K.  Kraft 

S.A.Y.  Industries,  Inc. 
Romilly  H.  Humphries 

Scully  Signal  Company 
Robert  Scully 


*Soundesign  Corporation 
Robert  H.  Winer 

*Sprague  Electric  Company 
John  L.  Sprague 

Superior  Pet  Products,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

*Termiflex  Corporation 

William  E.  Fletcher 
TRINA,  INC. 
Thomas  L.  Easton 

H.K.  Webster  Company,  Inc. 
Dean  K.  Webster 

Webster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 
A.M.  Levine 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  W^ade  Greer,  Jr. 

Media 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 
AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 
William  0.  Taylor 

*The  Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

WBZ-TV^  4 
John  J.  Spinola 

WCRB  CHARLES  RIVER 
BROADCASTING,  INC. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-rV^  5 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

W"NEV-rV^  7 
Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Personnel 

Emerson  Personnel,  Inc. 
Rhoda  W^arren 

TAD  Technical  Senices  Corporation 
David  J  McGrath,  Jr. 

Printing 

WE.  Andrews  Company 
Martin  E.  Burkhardt 

*Bowne  of  Boston,  Inc. 

Donald  J.  Cannava 
*Bradford  &  Bigelow,  Inc. 

John  D.  Galligan 
CHADIS  PRINTING  CO.,  INC. 

John  Chadis 

Customforms,  Inc. 
David  A.  Granoff 

DANIELS  PRINTING  COMPANY 
Lee  S.  Daniels 

*Espo  Litho  Company 
David  Fromer 

*Grafacon,  Inc. 

H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 
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Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference  . . 


Two  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater  to  the  individual 
personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests  in  a  truly  elegant  fashion.  Each  home 
is  professionally  staffed  to  meet  nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions  like  a 
fine  hotel. 

Oakwood — 601  Summer  Street  Elmhurst — 743  Main  Street 

Manchester-by-the-Sea,  MA  01944  Melrose,  MA  02176 

(617)526-4653  (617)662-7500 

Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information. 

Two  of  twenty-eight  long-term  care  facilities  throughout 

Massachusetts  that  are  owned  and  managed  by  Beverly  Enterprises. 

We  are  committed  to  quality  of  life. 


Serving  Greater  Boston 

Residential  Properties 

^^       Sales  and  Rentals 

Condonniniums 
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[ub  Mail 

Wally  Bemheimer 

tek  Graphix  Corporation 
Patrick  Forster 
ABEL  ART,  INC. 
J.  William  Flynn 

[assaehusetts  Envelope  Company 
Steven  Grossman 

[erchants  Press 
Doug  Clott 

And  Typography,  Inc. 
Mildred  Nahabedian 

iir  Speedy/Congress  Street 
tRay  Cadogan 

jhiblishing 

.d.ddison  Wesley  Publishing 
niompany.  Inc. 
(iDonald  R.  Hammonds 

(CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
(  OMPANY 
In  memory  of  Norman  L.  Cahners 

i[OUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 
iMarlowe  G.  Teig 

'Mme  Magazine 
tJeanne  Kerr 

\ieal  Estate/Development 

^»maprop  Developments,  Inc. 
iGregorj'  Rudolph 

'  he  Beacon  Companies 
ifidwin  N.  Sidman 

lioston  Financial  Technology 
i'ifonp,  Inc. 
Fred  N.  Pratt,  Jr. 

<  ombined  Properties  Inc. 
5tanton  L.  Black 

t  )hn  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

<  orcoran,  Mullins,  Jennison,  Inc. 
■Joseph  E.  Corcoran 

'  he  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

.  ilon  Development  Corporation 
t^aim  S.  Eliachar 

.  istoric  Mill  Properties,  Inc. 
3ert  Paley 

I  cGregor  Associates 
Kathleen  McGregor 

'  orthland  Investment  Corporation 
Jlobert  A.  Danziger 

1  enjamin  Sehore  Company 
Benjamin  Sehore 

•  tanmar,  Inc. 
Stanley  W.  Snider 


Urban  Investment  &  Development 
Corporation 
R.K.  Umscheid 

Retail 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

CARTER  HAWLEY  HALE 
STORES,  INC. 
Philip  M.  Hawley 

Child  World,  Inc. 
Dennis  H.  Barron 

FILENE'S 
Michael  J.  Babcock 

Herman,  Inc. 
Bernard  A.  Herman 

*Hills  Department  Stores 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

The  E.B.  Horn  Company 
Harry  Finn 

*  Jordan  Marsh  Company 

Elliot  Stone 

Karten's  Jewelers 
Joel  Karten 

London  Harness  Company 
Murray  J.  Swindell 

NEIMAN-MARCUS 
William  D.  Roddy 

*  Purity  Supreme,  Inc. 

Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 

COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

ZAYRE  CORPORATION 
Maurice  Segall 

Science/Medical 

CHARLES  RIVER 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

*Compu-Chem  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Claude  L.  Buller 
DAMON  CORPORATION 
David  I.  Kosowsky 

HEALTH  PROGRAMS 
INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 
Dr.  Donald  B.  Giddon 

*J.  A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster,  Jr. 

Services 

American  Cleaning  Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  A.  Sullivan,  Jr. 

*Asquith  Corporation 
Laurence  L.  Asquith 


*Vietor  Grillo  &  Associates 
Victor  N.Grillo 

Meyers  Parking,  Prudential  Center 
Garage 
Frank  Newcomb 

Software/Information  Services 

CULLINET  SOFTWARE,  INC. 
John  J.  Cullinane 

EPSILON  DATA 
MANAGEMENT,  INC. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 

Interactive  Data  Corporation 
John  Rutherfurd 

International  Data  Group 
Patrick  J.  McGovern 

*  Software  International  Corporation 
Frank  Grywalski 

Travel/Transportation 

Courier  Corporation 
Alden  French,  Jr. 

Federal  Express  Corporation 
Frederick  W  Smith 

Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 
David  Gans 

HERITAGE  TRAVEL,  INC. 
Donald  R.  Sohn 

*Lily  Truck  Leasing  Corporation 
John  A.  Simourian 

New  England  Lincoln-Mercury 
Dealers  Association 
JP  Lynch 

THE  TRANS-LEASE  GROUP 
John  J,  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Travel  Consultants  International 
Phoebe  L.  Giddon 

Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Stephen  J.  Sweeney 

EASTERN  GAS  &  FUEL 
ASSOCIATES 
William  J.  Pruyn 

New  England  Electric  System 
Paul  J.  Sullivan 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
Gerhard  M.  Freche 
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\MTHOUT  YOUR  HELP 
YOU  COULD  BE 
HEARING  LESS 
FROM  THE  BSO 


r 


To  keep  the  Boston  Symphony  a  vibrant  musical  force,  it  needs 
vigorous  support.  Ticket  sales,  recordings  and  broadcast  revenues 
generate  only  half  the  income  we  need.  So,  if  you  want  to  hear 
more  from  us,  then  we  need  to  hear  from  you. 

Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive  and  become  a  Friend  for  the  1986-87 
season.  (Friends'  benefits  begin  at  $40.)  Enclosed  is  my  chfeck  for 
$ to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund. 


Name Tel.  ^  ^^^w 

Address H[/ ^  — tL,  ,^i  / 

City State Zip l^M-UTIC^' 

Please  make  check  payable  to  "Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund"  and  send  to: 

Sue  Tomlin,  Director  of  Annual  Giving,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  (617)  266-1492.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  mVSK:_ALV 
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Investment  Real  Estate  Management. 

Brokerage  and  Consulting  Services 

Since  1898 


Donald  L.  Saunders. 
President  &  Chief  Executive  Officer 

SAUNDERS  &  ASSOCIATES 

20  Park  Plaza  •  Boston  •  ivlA  •  021 16 
(617)  426 '4000 

Exclusive  Agent  for  the  Statler  Office  Building 


Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


(as A  f^M^RO 


Mexican  Cuisine 


".  .  .  the  best  Mexican 
food  this  side  of  Ta.xco  .  .  . 
the  cuisine  at  Casa  Romero 
is  as  sophisticated  as 
the  decor  ..." 
Gourmet 
Magazine 


Open  Dailvfrom  6:00  P.M. 

for  i/our  pre-concert 

dining  convenience 


Reservations:  536-4341 
30  Gloucester  St. ,  Back  Bay,  Boston 


Thursday  'A' — 4  December,  8-9:55 
Friday 'A' — 5  December,  2-3:55 
Saturday  'A' — 6  December,  8-9:55 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

SCHAFER  Ko  Wo  Kiku  {Listen  to  the 

Incense)  (U.S.  premiere) 
VIEUXTEMPS       Violin  Concerto  No.  4 

MALCOLM  LOWE 
MENDELSSOHN  Symphony  No.  4,  Italian 


Tuesday,  9  December,  8-10 

Pension  Fund  Concert 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
ALL-BRAHMS       Piano  Concerto  No.  1 
PROGRAM  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 

DANIEL  BARENBOIM 


Friday  Evening — 12  December,  8-9:40 
Saturday  'B'— 13  December,  8-9:40 
Tuesday  'C— 16  December,  8-9:40 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
MAHLER  Symphony  No.  2, 

Resurrection 

EDITH  WIENS,  soprano 
MAUREEN  FORRESTER,  contralto 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


Programs  subject  to  change. 


Beautiful  Books 

and  Classic  Recordings 

Copley  Place  437-0700 
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For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 


,.^ 


-^ 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Muju  Dirtctor 

(617)-542-6913 


An  Elegant    k..^ 

Lifestyle  At  A  Special  Time  Of  Life. 

For  those  who  wish  to  maintain  their  independence  with  unmistakable 
style  through  their  senior  years,  there  is  now  The  Georgian,  Boston's 
elegant  example  of  congregate  living  with  insured  long  term  care  plan. 

The  Georgian  brings  graciousness  to  the  intimate  atmosphere  of  a 
small  apartment  building,  with  luxuriously  appointed  dining,  library 
and  lounge  facilities,  limousine  and  housekeeping  services,  and  an 
available  social  program  to  make  its  residents'  lives  a  continually 
enriching  experience.  The  Georgian  means  privacy  and  companion- 
ship, freedom  with  security. 

We  invite  you  to  visit  The  Georgian  between  two  and  four  PM  weekdays. 
Or  call  for  an  appointment. 

A  Prime  Living  Inc.  Residence 
332Jamaicaway,  Boston,  MA  02180    524-7228 

Also  inquire  about  our  planned  North  and  South  Shore  communities. 


Symphony  Hall  Information  .  .  . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert 
program  information,  call  "C-0-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of 
the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Sym- 
phony Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
SjTnphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL 
INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492,  or 
write  the  F^inction  Manager,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m. 
until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on 
concert  evenings,  it  remains  open  through 
intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past 
starting-time  for  other  events.  In  addition, 
the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when 
there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or  evening. 
Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days 
before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has 
begun.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  stairwell  near  the 
Cohen  Annex  and  is  open  from  one  hour 
before  each  concert  through  intermission. 
The  shop  carries  all-new  BSO  and  musical- 
motif  merchandise  and  gift  items  such  as 
calendars,  appointment  books,  drinking 
glasses,  holiday  ornaments,  children's 
books,  and  BSO  and  Pops  recordings.  All 
proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  For  merchandise  information, 
please  call  267-2692. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you 
are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may 


make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  call- 
ing the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring 
needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to 
attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number 
of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon  and  Saturday-evening  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  (subscription  concerts 
only).  The  continued  low  price  of  the  Satur- 
day tickets  is  assured  through  the  gener- 
osity of  two  anonymous  donors.  The  Rush 
Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.50  each,  one  to  a 
customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall  West 
Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in 
the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to 
do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order  not 
to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any 
part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in 
the  surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted 
only  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch 
rooms,  and  in  the  main  lobby  on  Massachu- 
setts Avenue. 


A  Vast  Selection  of 

Arts,  Scholarly  & 

Literary  Titles 

Almost  all  discounted 

20%  all  the  time 

Great  savings  on  classical 
recordings.  Everyday  price  on 
most  CD's  $13.99 

Mail — Phone— Special  orders  welcome 

230  Elm  St.  Davis  Sq. 

Somerville  02144 

Bo«o«Booi..«d         „  N.  on  Mass  past 

itocord war«houM       Portef  Sq.  Right  on 

Day  St.  3  blocks  to  Elm. 

Davis  stop  on  Red  Line®  623-7766 
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CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP- 
MENT may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men 
and  women  are  available  in  the  Cohen 
Annex  near  the  Symphony  Hall  West 
Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue.  On-call 
physicians  attending  concerts  should  leave 
their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the 
switchboard  near  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony 
Hall  is  available  at  the  West  Entrance  to 
the  Cohen  Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the 
orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage 
end  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  aadience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first- 
balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  out- 
side the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms. 
The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal 
apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There 
are  two  lounges  in  Sjrmphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony 
level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before 
each  performance.  For  the  Friday-after- 
noon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  12:15, 
with  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS: 
Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 


tra are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as 
well  as  internationally,  through  the  Boston 
Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  In  addi- 
tion, Friday-afternoon  concerts  are  broad- 
cast live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7); 
Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast 
live  by  both  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5).  Live  broadcasts  may  also  be 
heard  on  several  other  public  radio  stations 
throughout  New  England  and  New  York.  If 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard 
regularly  in  your  home  area  and  you  would 
like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Produc- 
tions at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad 
to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on 
the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual 
donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  news- 
letter, as  well  as  priority  ticket  information 
and  other  benefits  depending  on  their  level 
of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the 
Development  Office  at  Symphony  Hall 
weekdays  between  9  and  5.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed 
your  address,  please  send  your  new  address 
with  your  newsletter  label  to  the  Develop- 
ment Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of 
address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Busi- 
ness &  Professional  Leadership  program 
makes  it  possible  for  businesses  to  partici- 
pate in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  through  a  variety  of  original  and 
exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presi- 
dents at  Pops,"  "A  Company  Christmas  at 
Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting. 
Benefits  include  corporate  recognition  in 
the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the 
Higginson  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  service.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  BSO  Corporate 
Development  Office  at  (617)  266-1492. 
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"Flip 
a  switch 

and  you  expect  electricity 
to  be  there.lhafe  how 
a  banker  should  be'.' 


Gerald  E.  Anderson,  President  and  CEO, 
Commonwealth  Energy  System 


In  12  years,  Gerry  Anderson  has  helped 
COM/Energy  face  everything  from  the  oil 
crisis  to  the  issues  of  nuclear  power  Today, 
he  jokes  that,  while  his  hair  is  turning  white, 
he  still  enjoys  going  to  work  in  the  morning. 

COM/Energy  and  its  affiliate  compa- 
nies provide  electricity  and  natural 
gas  to  more  than  half  a  million  customers  in 
76  Massachusetts  communities. 

However,  the  company's  credo  is  to 
answer  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the 
public  at  every  level,  from  consumers, 
shareholders,  and  politicians  to  regulatory 
agencies,  and  COM/Energy  employees. 
Responding  to  groups  this  diverse  requires 
commitment,  patience,  skill,  and  a  very 
resourceful  bank. 

Bay  Banks. 

COM/Energy  was  looking  for  a  remit- 
tance processing  system  that  would 
improve  service,  provide  better  control  and 
documentation,  and  reduce  costs.  After 


analyzing  the  payment  patterns  of  COM/ 
Energy's  customers,  Bay  Banks  designed  a 
lockbox  depository  account  that  enhances 
the  company's  own  high-speed  coding, 
opening,  and  scanning  equipment. 

^^With  $1,500,000  in  payments 
a  day,  our  customized 
lockbox  deposit  account  is 
critical  to  reducing  both 
float  and  error.  ^? 

COM/Energy     also     depends     on 
BayBanks  for  disbmsement  and  payroll 
services,  as  well  as  various  lines  of  credit. 
All  coordinated  by  one  Corporate  Banking 
Officer,  backed  by  a  team  of  experts. 

The  challenge  created  by  the  industry 
trend  toward  less  regulation  has  required 
an  in-depth  planning  effort  by  COM/ 
Energy's  top  management.  The  creative 
strategies  generated  by  this  effort,  together 
with  sales  growth  and  strict  cost  control, 
have  enabled  COM/Energy 's  gas  and  elec- 
tric subsidiaries  to  file  for  only  one  rate 
change  since  1982  —  a  reduction. 

^^  As  we  enter  the  new  era  of 
deregulation,  we  need  a 
bank  that  isn't  regulated 
in  its  thinking.?? 

COM/Energy  appreciates  the  same 
kind  of  creative  thinking  at  BayBanks.  A 
$6  billion  corporate  banking  network, 
BayBanks  is  committed  to  providing  the 
most  innovative,  involved,  and  comprehen- 
sive service  in  New  England. 

You  know  us  as  the  leader  in  personal 
banking  service.  You'll  find  BayBanks  is  a 
leader  in  banking  service  for  business  as 
well.  Ask  Gerry  Anderson.  Or  any  of  our 
many  other  corporate  customers. 


BayBanks' 

Corporate  Banking  Network' 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot, 
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Elegant  suppers  5;30- 12:00,  Mon.-Thurs.; 
5:30-8:00,  Fri  and  Sat 
Dave  McKenna,  resident  pianist    At  the 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel  Valet  parking  26^o30() 


Great  style 
deserves  applause. 


COPLEY  PIACE 

Neiman-Marcus  and  over  100  trend-setting  specialty  stores 
8  unique  restaurants  •  a  9-screen  cinema  •  The  Westin  and  Marriott  hotels 

Copley  Place  in  Boston's  Back  Bay 
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Pre-Concert  Supper  Series 

Subscribers  to  the  BSO's  evening  series  are 
invited  to  attend  one  or  all  of  the  outstanding 
supper  series  programs  offered  during  the 
1986-87  season.  Sponsored  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers,  "Supper 
Talks"  combine  a  buffet  supper  and  an  infor- 
mative talk  by  an  orchestra  member.  They  are 
held  in  the  Cohen  Annex  with  an  a  la  carte  bar 
beginning  at  5:30  p.m.  Supper  Talks  for  the 
coming  weeks  will  take  place  on  16  December, 
29  January,  and  3  February. 

The  "Supper  Concert"  series  gives  con- 
certgoers  the  opportunity  to  hear  members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  perform  chamber  music 
in  the  intimate  setting  of  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room.  These  one-hour  concerts  feature  music 
which  complements  the  symphonic  music 
being  performed  at  the  evening  BSO  concert. 
Upcoming  Supper  Concerts  will  take  place  on 
8, 10, 13, 15,  and  17  January.  The  evening 
begins  at  5:15  p.m.  with  a  la  carte  cocktails  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  Room.  The  concert  begins 
at  6  p.m.,  followed  by  dinner  in  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

Single  tickets  for  Supper  Talks  or  Supper 
Concerts  are  $17.50,  and  are  available  as 
space  permits.  For  reservations  and  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  Volunteer  Office  at 
266-1492,  ext.  177. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to 
announce  that,  for  the  thirteenth  season,  vari- 
ous Boston-area  galleries,  museums,  schools, 
and  non-profit  artists'  organizations  will 
exhibit  their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
on  the  first-balcony  level  of  Symphony  Hall.  On 
display  through  15  December  are  photographs 
taken  by  Donald  Dietz,  Bela  Kalman,  and  tour 
photographer  Lincoln  Russell  during  the 
.     BSO's  tour  to  Japan  last  season.  Other  exhibits 
■    during  the  coming  months  will  feature  works 
from  Harvard  University's  Semitic  Museum 
(15  December-12  January),  works  from  the 
Thomas  Segal  Gallery  (12  January-9  February), 
and  works  from  the  Museum  School  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  (9  February-9  March). 
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Symphony  Shop  Opens 
Second  Holiday  Location  and 
Introduces  New  Catalogue 

To  accommodate  your  holiday  shopping 
needs,  the  Symphony  Shop  has  opened  an 
additional  location  on  the  first  balcony  near 
the  elevator.  And  for  shop-at-home  conven- 
ience, the  shop  now  has  a  mail-order  cata- 
logue. In  addition  to  perennial  favorites,  the 
shop  offers  the  latest  Pops  and  BSO  record- 
ings, holiday  ornaments,  sweatshirts,  silk  ties, 
tote  bags,  needlepoint  pillow  kits,  calendars, 
key  rings,  and  children's  books  and  toys, 
including  an  irresistible  Symphony  Fox. 
There  is  an  exciting  array  of  new  merchandise 
and  a  gift  idea  for  everyone,  including  some 
marvelous  stocking  stuffers.  Both  the  Sym- 
phony Shop  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  stair- 
well near  the  Cohen  Annex  and  the  new 
holiday  location  are  open  from  one  hour  before 
each  concert  through  intermission.  All  pro- 
ceeds benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, so  please  stop  by  and  the  volunteer  sales 
staff  will  help  you  select  the  perfect  holiday 
gift.  For  merchandise  information  or  to  order 
a  catalogue,  please  call  267-2692. 


Symphony  Hall  Tours 

Tours  of  Symphony  Hall  are  available  Mon- 
days through  Thursdays  at  9  a.m.  and  4:30 
p.m.,  Saturdays  at  1  p.m.,  and  occasionally  at 
other  hours.  Organized  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Association  of  Volunteers,  these  tours 
are  conducted  by  trained  volunteer  guides  and 
cover  the  history  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  of  Symphony  Hall,  including 
its  architecture  and  acoustics.  A  $25  per 
group  donation  to  the  BSO  is  requested.  For 
the  weekday-afternoon  and  Saturday  tours, 
there  is  a  $50  security  charge.  Groups  must 
consist  of  at  least  ten  persons  and  cannot 
exceed  twenty-five  per  guide.  For  appoint- 
ments, which  must  be  made  at  least  ten  days 
in  advance,  or  additional  information,  please 
contact  the  Volunteer  Office,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  266-1492,  ext.  178. 


With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for 
their  continued  support  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


WTTHOUT  YOUR  HELP 
YOU  GOULD  BE 
HEAFaNG  LESS 
FROM  THE  BSQ 


To  keep  the  Boston  Symphony  a  vibrant  musical  force,  it  needs 

vigorous  support.  Ticket  sales,  recordings  and  broadcast  revenues 

generate  only  half  the  income  we  need.  So,  if  you  want  to  hear 

more  from  us,  then  we  need  to  hear  from  you. 
\ ^ 

Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive  and  become  a  Friend  for  the  1986-87 

season.  (Friends'  benefits  begin  at  $40.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for 

$ to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund.  "~'^*#'?v^>'* 


Name Tel ^^O^Qtt 

-"» ^!fir 

City State Zip iM=imd^- 

Please  make  check  payable  to  "Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund"  and  send  to:  ^^^kM^^^^S^c- 

Sue  Tomlin,  Director  of  Annual  Giving,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  .- '    ^  ^  *'  •  "  i 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  (617)  266-1492.  "                        . . ,.  ,c     . 

KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE.  J 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 

Ronald  Feldman  conducts  the  Mystic  Valley 
Orchestra  in  a  "Family  Holiday  Concert"  on 
Sunday,  7  December  at  5  p.m.  in  Dwight  Hall 
at  Framingham  State  College.  The  program 
includes  four  dances  from  Copland's  Rodeo, 
excerpts  from  Tchaikovsky's  Nutcracker,  and 
the  winner  of  the  orchestra's  Youth  Concerto 
Competition.  Tickets  are  $6  ($4  students, 
seniors,  and  special  needs).  For  further  infor- 
mation, call  491-4663. 

BSO  horn  players  Daniel  Katzen  and 
Jonathan  Menkis  can  be  heard  playing  Alpine 
horns  as  part  of  a  concert  called  "Cross  Cur- 
rents: The  Classical  and  Folk  Traditions 
Meet,"  presented  by  the  Folk  Arts  Center  of 
New  England,  Sunday,  14  December  at  2  p.m. 
at  Sanders  Theatre  in  Cambridge.  Tickets  are 
$13.50  and  $9.50  at  the  door  ($12.50  and 
$8.50  in  advance).  Call  491-6084. 

BSO  principal  flute  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
appears  in  recital  at  the  Isabella  Stewart 
Gardner  Museum,  280  the  Fenway,  on  Sun- 
day, 14  December  at  3  p.m.  A  $2  donation  is 
requested;  for  further  information,  call 
566-1401. 


The  Melisande  Trio — Fenwiek  Smith,  flute, 
Burton  Fine,  viola,  and  Susan  Miron,  harp — 
with  guest  soloist  Sanford  Sylvan,  baritone, 
perform  five  of  Barber's  Hermit  Songs,  the 
Ravel  Greek  Songs,  the  Debussy  Sonata  for 
flute,  viola,  and  harp,  and  Faure's  Pavane  at 
8:30  p.m.  and  again  at  9:45  p.m.  at  King's 
Chapel,  58  Tremont  Street,  as  part  of  this 
year's  "First  Night"  New  Year's  Eve  celebra- 
tions. "First  Night"  tickets  are  $5;  phone 
1-800-858-0200  for  further  information. 

BSO  principal  bass  Edwin  Barker  appears 
in  recital  at  the  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner 
Museum,  280  the  Fenway,  on  Sunday,  4  Janu- 
ary at  3  p.m.  A  $2  donation  is  requested;  for 
further  information,  call  566-1401. 

BSO  principal  harpist  Ann  Hobson  Pilot  is 
the  featured  soloist  in  the  Ginastera  Harp 
Concerto  with  Ronald  Knudsen  conducting 
the  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Sunday, 
18  January  at  8  p.m.  at  Aquinas  Junior  Col- 
lege, Newton  Comer.  Also  on  the  program  is 
Schumann's  Symphony  No.  4.  Tickets  are  $10; 
for  further  information,  call  965-2555. 


LA  DirrEREWCE 

THE  ECLECTIC  BOUTIQUE 

NEWBURY  STREET 
COMES  TO  NEWTON! 

A  combination  shop/gallery  featuring 

museum-quality  one-of-a-kind  merchandise, 

from  paper  mache  to  diamond  rings. 

•  Designer  clothing  (including  hand-knit 
sweaters,  the  best  in  woolens,  year-round 
cruise-wear) 

Artisan  jewelry  •  Original  sculpture  •  Hand  blown  glassware 

Specializing  in  imports  from  Italy,  Turkey  Israel,  Greece,  Mexico, 

Germany,  Scotland,  Bali,  England,  Costa  Rica,  and  Swaziland. 

Stop  searching  for  that  perfect  gift,  that  one-of-a-kind  piece. 

612  Washington  St.,  Newton  (near  Mass  Pike  exit  17,  across  from  Purity  Supreme)  964-5669 


Seiji  Ozawa 


Seiji  Ozawa  became  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall  of 
1973.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as  music 
director,  he  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  to 
hold  that  position  since  the  orchestra's  found- 
ing in  1881.  Bom  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China, 
to  Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child,  later 
graduating  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  '^^'ith  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the 
International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors held  in  BesanQon,  France,  and  was 
imdted  to  Tanglewood  by  Charles  Munch, 
then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  a  judge  at  the  competition.  In  1960  he 
won  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest 
honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstand- 
ing student  conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accom- 
panied Bernstein  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's 1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  made 
an  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for 
the  1961-62  season.  In  January  1962  he 
made  his  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America,  with  the  San 
Francisco  SjTnphony.  Mr.  Ozawa  was  music 
director  of  the  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director 
of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  from 
1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San 


Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976, 
followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music 
adviser. 

Seiji  Ozawa  made  his  first  Symphony 
Hall  appearance  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  January  1968;  he  had 
previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  adviser  in  1970.  For  the 
1972-73  season  he  was  the  orchestra's 
music  adviser.  Since  becoming  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  1973,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as 
well  as  at  home,  leading  concerts  in 
Europe,  Japan,  and  throughout  the  United 
States,  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra 
traveled  to  China  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
That  same  year,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at 
the  major  European  music  festivals.  In 
1981,  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  celebrated 
the  Boston  Symphony's  centennial  with  a 
fourteen-city  American  tour  and  an  interna- 
tional tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  England.  They  returned  to 
Europe  for  an  eleven-concert  tour  in  the  fall 
of  1984,  and  to  Japan  for  a  three-week  tour 
in  February  1986,  the  orchestra's  third  \4sit 
to  that  country  under  Ozawa's  direction. 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music  with  the 
recent  program  of  twelve  centennial  com- 
missions, and  with  a  new  program,  begin- 
ning this  year,  to  include  such  composers  as 
Peter  Lieberson  and  Hans  Werner  Henze. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  interna- 
tional career,  appearing  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de 
Paris,  the  French  National  Radio  Orches- 
tra, the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Phil- 
harmonic. His  operatic  credits  include 
Salzburg,  London's  Royal  Opera  at  Covent 
Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  the  Paris 
Opera,  where  he  conducted  the  world 
premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  ofAssisi  in  November  1983. 


Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  American  premiere  of 
excerpts  from  that  work  in  Boston  and 
New  York  in  April  1986. 

Seiji  Ozawa  has  recorded  with  the  Boston 
S\Tnphony  Orchestra  for  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI, 
New  World,  H\'perion,  Erato,  and  RCA 
records.  His  award-winning  recordings 
include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  on  DG, 
Mahler's  S\Tnphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a 
TJwusand,  and  Schoenberg's  G-urrelieder, 
both  on  Philips,  and,  also  on  DG,  the  Berg 
and  Stra^inskv^  ^^olin  concertos  with  Itzhak 
Perlman,  with  whom  he  has  also  recorded  the 
\'iolin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and  Robert 
Starer  for  Angel/EMI.  With  Mstislav 
Rostropo\ich,  he  has  recorded  the  Dvorak 
Cello  Concerto  and  Tchaikovsky^'s  Variations 
on  a  Rococo  Theme,  newly  available  on  a 
single  disc  from  Erato.  Other  recent  record- 


ings, on  CBS,  include  music  of  Berlioz  and 
Debussy  \^'ith  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade,  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  v^ith 
Isaac  Stem,  and  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  and 
the  Schoenberg  Monn  Cello  Concerto  \Wth 
Yo-Yo  Ma.  He  has  also  recorded  the  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the 
Choral  Fantasy  \^ith  Rudolf  Serkin  for 
Telarc,  orchestral  works  by  Strauss, 
StraWnskA',  and  Hoist,  and  BSO  centennial 
commissions  by  Roger  Sessions,  Andrzej 
Panufnik,  Peter  Lieberson,  John  Harbison, 
and  Oily  V*'ilson. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorar\'  doctor  of 
music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conser\'ator\' 
of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  for 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Eve- 
ning at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 


"There's  no  passion  in  the  human  soul. 
But  finds  its  food  in  music." 


George  Lillo 


Join  us  before  or  after  the  Symphony  at  the  Bristol  Lounge, 
overlooking  the  Public  Garden  at  Four  Seasons  Hotel. 
Also  serving  lunch,  dinner  and  afternoon  tea.  The 
encore  is  over,  but  the  music  plays  on. 

For  Four  Seasons  Place 
Condominium  Sales  Information, 
please  call  617-338-4444. 


Four  Seasons  Hotel 

BOSTON 

200  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

(617)  338-4400 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1986-87 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 


•  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating  within  each  string  section. 
t  On  sabbatical  leave. 


Predy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Joseph  McGauley 

Leonard  Moss 
*Michael  Vitale 
tHarvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
fGerald  Elias 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 
*Nancy  Bracken 
*Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
*Lucia  Lin 
*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  MeCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
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Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*Mark  Ludwig 

*Roberto  Diaz 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

fMartha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Netuman  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Ronald  Feldman 
*Jerome  Patterson 
*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Sato  Knudsen 


Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Heame 

Bela  Wurtzler 

Leslie  Martin 

John  Salkowski 

John  Barwicki 
*Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 


Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 


Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 


English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 


Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  T aft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 


Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 


Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Charles  Daval 
Peter  Chapman 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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OULD  FREDERICK  LAW  OLMSTED 


HAVE  HAD  THE  HERITAGE  IN  MIND 

WHEN  HE  ENVISIONED  THE  PUBLIC  GARDEN? 

THIS  PERFECT  VENUE  HAS  AWAITED  THE 

PERFECT  RESIDENCE  FOR  WELL  OVER  A  CENTURY: 

THE  HERITAGE  ON  THE  GARDEN. 

AN  ORIGINAL  OF  TIMELESS  ELEGANCE. 

FOR  INFORMATION,  CALL  266-2500. 

PI 

THEHERITAGE 

ON  THE  CAKDEN 
RESIDENTIAL  SALES  OFFICE:  17  ARLINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02116. 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  S>Tnphony  Orchestra 


Now  in  its  one-hundred-and-sixth  season, 
the  Boston  SjTnphony  Orchestra  continues 
to  uphold  the  \dsion  of  its  founder  Heniy 
Lee  Higginson  and  to  broaden  the  interna- 
tional reputation  it  has  established  in 
recent  decades.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  the  orchestra 
has  performed  throughout  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  Japan,  and 
China,  and  it  reaches  audiences  numbering 
in  the  millions  through  its  performances  on 
radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays 
an  active  role  in  commissioning  new  works 
from  today's  most  important  composers, 
and  its  summer  season  at  Tanglewood  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
music  festivals  in  the  world.  The  orches- 
tra's virtuosity  is  reflected  in  the  concert 
and  recording  activities  of  the  Boston  S\Tn- 
phony  Chamber  Players — the  world's  only 
permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of  a 
major  s\Tiiphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers— and  the  activities  of  the  Boston  Pops 
have  established  an  international  standard 
for  the  performance  of  lighter  kinds  of 
music.  In  addition,  during  its  summer  sea- 
son at  Tanglewood,  the  BSO  sponsors  one 
of  the  world's  most  important  training 
grounds  for  young  musicians,  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  which  celebrates  its 
fiftieth  anniversarv'  in  1990. 

For  many  years,  philanthropist.  Civil 
War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town 


of  Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in 
the  spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that 
year  the  Boston  S\Tnphony  Orchestra's 
inaugural  concert  took  place  under  the 
direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  s\Tnphony  concerts 
were  held  in  the  Old  Boston  Music  Hall; 
S\Tnphony  Hall,  the  orchestra's  present 
home,  and  one  of  the  world's  most  highly 
regarded  concert  halls,  was  opened  in  1900. 
Henschel  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of 
German-born  and  -trained  conductors — 
Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Xikisch,  Emil 
Paur.  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in  the 
appointment  of  the  legendarv"  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony had  given  their  first  "Promenade" 
concert,  offering  both  music  and  refresh- 
ments, and  fulfilling  Major  Higginson's 
wish  to  give  ''concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of 
music."  These  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in 
the  springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popu- 
lar'' and  then  "Pops,"  fast  became  a 
tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades, 
there  were  striking  moves  toward  expan- 
sion. In  1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
transcontinental  trip,  placing  thirteen  con- 
certs at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in 
San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  RCA 
in  the  pioneering  days  of  1917,  continued 
with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio 
broadcasts  of  concerts.  The  character  of  the 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 


i:^ 
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NATHANIEL  PULSIFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

Fomily  TYustee  and  Inuestment  Aduisor 

27  North  Main  Street 

Ipswich  MA  01938 

617-356-3530 


tfiggiiy 


'^*^ 


..  -  v^^ 


Hands 
condominiums 


mce  of  historic  Boston. 


GOLD WEITZ  &  COMPANY 
267-8000 

'  J.J,  Hawes,  circa  1870 
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Put  oir  strei^  towcak  for  >mL 


BANK  OF  BOSTON  Cal!  Dean  Ridlon,  Managing  Director,  Private  Banking  Group  at  (617)  434-5302 


ANDOVER  •  BOSTON  (FINANCIAL  OlSTRICr  &  BACK  BAY)  •  BURLING  TON  •  HAVI-RHILL 
MARBLEHEAD •  PmSFlELD •  SPRINGFIELD •  WELLESLRY  HILLS •  WORCESTER 

(&  1985  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 


Before  this  was  gold, 
it  was  ironed. 


For  800  yearS;,  the 
artfully  woven  obi 
has  been  worn 
around  the 
waists  of  Japan 
ese  women. 
Today  Nobuko 
Ishikawa  has 
reinterpreted 
this  traditional 
kimono  sash  as  a 
brooch  of  gold;,  dia- 
monds and  meticu- 
lous Shakudo  inlay 
It^s  as  special  as  the 
person  you^ll  give 
it  to. 


See  this 
and  other 
rare  and 
unusual  keep- 
sakes where 


Subject  to  prior  sale 


Uarper 
8^Faye 

JEWELERS 


every  piece  is 
personally  selected 
by  someone  v/ho 

Obi  brooch  pendant     l<nOWS  what 
Japan,  contemporary         |-q  [ook  f  OL 

And  where. 

Someone  at 
Harper  and  Faye. 
Conveniently 
located  in  the  heart 
of  Bostorfs  financial 
district. 


60  Federal  Street 

Boston,  MA  02110 

423-9190 


Boston  Symphony  was  greatly  changed  in 
1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud  was  engaged  as 
conductor;  he  was  succeeded  the  following 
season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These  appoint- 
ments marked  the  beginning  of  a  French- 
oriented  tradition  which  would  be  main- 
tained, even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge 
Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employment 
of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric 
personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he 
served  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty- 
five  years. 

In  1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's 
first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year 
later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual 
summer  residence  at  Tanglewood. 
Koussevitzky  passionately  shared  Major 
Higginson's  dream  of  "a  good  honest 
school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that 
dream  was  realized  with  the  founding  at 
Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
(now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as 
well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts 
on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inau- 
gurated by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and 
who  in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conduc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would 
hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by 
John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops 
celebrated  its  hundredth  birthday  in  1985 
under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Kousse\atzky's  practice  of  supporting  con- 
temporary composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this 
country.  During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra 
toured  abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its 
continuing  series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  ini- 
tiated. Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his  seven- 
year  term  as  music  director  in  1962. 
Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  premieres, 
restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two 
predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA;  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was 
also  an  energetic  director  of  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  and  under  his  lead- 


ership a  full-tuition  fellowship  program  was 
established.  Also  during  these  years,  in 
1964,  the  Boston  S^Tuphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers were  founded. 

William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf 
in  1969.  He  conducted  several  American 
and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA, 
appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts 
on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the 
mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  since  1970,  became 
the  orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in 
the  fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music 
adviser.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as 
music  director,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to 
solidify  the  orchestra's  reputation  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  his  program  of  centennial 
commissions — from  Sandor  Balassa, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Corigliano,  Peter 
Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison,  Leon 
Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald 
Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  significantly  reaffirmed 
the  orchestra's  commitment  to  new  music. 
Under  his  direction,  the  orchestra  has  also 
expanded  its  recording  activities  to  include 
releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/ 
EMI,  Hj^erion,  New  World,  and  Erato 
labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sjin- 
phony  Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  S^Ttiphony 
Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250 
concerts  annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audi- 
ence of  nearly  1.5  million,  the  orchestra's 
performances  are  heard  by  a  vast  national 
and  international  audience.  Its  annual  bud- 
get has  grown  from  Higginson's  projected 
$115,000  to  more  than  $20  million,  and  its 
preeminent  position  in  the  world  of  music  is 
due  not  only  to  the  support  of  its  audiences 
but  also  to  grants  from  the  federal  and 
state  governments,  and  to  tlie  generosity  of 
many  foundations,  businesses,  and  individ- 
uals. It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly 
fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 
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References 

furnished  on 
request 


Aspen  Music  Festival 

Burt  Bacharach 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Bolcom  and  Morris 

Jorge  Bolet 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Brevard  Music  Center 

Dave  Brubeck 

David  Buechner 

Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 

Cincinnati  May  Festival 

Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra 

Aaron  Copland 

Denver  Symphony  Orchestra 

Eastern  Music  Festival 

Michael  Feinstein 

Ferrante  and  Teicher 

Natalie  Hinderas 

Dick  Hyman 

Interlochen  Arts  Academy  and 

National  Music  Camp 
Billy  Joel 


Liberace 

Marian  McPartland 

Zubin  Mehta 

Metropolitan  Opera 

Mitchell-Ruff  Duo 

Seiji  Ozawa 

Luciano  Pavarotti 

Philadelphia  Orchestra 

Andre  Previn 

Ravinia  Festival 

Santiago  Rodriguez 

George  Shearing 

Abbey  Simon 

Georg  Solti 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas 

Beveridge  Webster 

Earl  Wild 

John  Williams 

Wolf  Trap  Foundation  for 

the  Performing  Arts 
Yehudi  Wyner 
Over  200  others 


m  Baldwin 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87 

Thursday,  4  December  at  8 
Friday,  5  December  at  2 
Saturday,  6  December  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


^'^^^^ 


HINDEMITH 


Nohilissima  Visione,  Concert  suite 
from  the  ballet  St.  Francis 
Introduction  and  Rondo 
March  and  Pastorale 
Passacaglia 


SCHAFER 


Ko  Wo  Kiku  {Listen  to  the  Incense) 
(United  States  premiere) 

Sagano 
Nonomiya 
Shigura 
Higashiyama 


INTERMISSION 


MENDELSSOHN 


Symphony  No.  4  in  A,  Opus  90,  Italian 

Allegro  vivace 
Andante  con  moto 
Con  moto  moderato 
Saltarello.  Presto 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the  Kyukyo-do  Incense  Shop,  Kyoto, 
Japan,  for  providing  the  traditional  incense  and  ceremonial  materials  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  Ko  Wo  Kiku. 

Please  note  that  Malcolm  Lowe  is  ill  and  therefore  unable  to  perform 
the  Vieuxtemps  Violin  Concerto  No.  4  as  originally  scheduled. 

The  evening  concerts  will  end  about  10:05  and  the  afternoon  concert  about  4:05. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion, 

Erato,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 

during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 

by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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the  United  States. 

During  that  time,  we  have  managed  the  assets  of  some  of  New 
England's  wealthiest  families.  And  provided  investment  advice  and 
performance  tailored  to  each  client's  individual  goals  and  needs. 

Today  our  Personal  Trust  Division  can  extend  that  service  to  you. 

We've  been  helping  people  manage  their  money  for  almost  200  years. 
And  you  can  only  stay  in  business  that  long  by  offering  advice  of  the 
highest  quality 

Let  us  help  you  get  the  highest  performance  from  your  assets.  To  enjoy 
today  and  to  pass  on  to  future  generations. 

For  more  information  contact  Peter  Talbot  at  617-654-3227. 

State  Street.  Known  for  quality? 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin 
Street,  Boston,  .MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston^  New  York.  Los  Angeles.  London.  Munich,  Brussels,  Zurich, 
Sydney.  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1986. 
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Paul  Hindemith 

Nobilissima  Visione,  Concert  suite  from  the  ballet  ^S/.  Francis 

Paul  Hindemith  was  born  in  Hanau,  near 
Frankfurt,  Germany,  on  16  November 
1895  and  died  in  Frankfurt  on  28  Decem- 
ber 1963.  He  composed  his  ballet 
Nobilissima  Visione  ("Most  Noble 
Vision"),  in  OTie  act  with  five  scenes,  for  the 
Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo  in  1937.  With 
choreography  by  Leonid  Massine,  the 
work  was  premiered  at  the  Drury  Lane 
Theater  in  London  on  21  July  1938.  The 
same  company  repeated  the  ballet  in 
Boston,  but  with  the  title  St.  Francis^  at 
the  Opera  House  on  9  November  1938.  In 
the  meantime  Hindemith  had  already  pre- 
pared a  concert  suite  of  extracts  from  the 
ballet;  this  received  its  first  performance  in 
Venice  in  September  1938  and  its  Amer- 
ican premiere  on  23  March  1939  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  with  the  composer  conducting.  Richard  Burgin  introduced  the 
work  to  the  Boston  Symphony  repertory  on  22  January  1943;  it  has  also  been  performed 
here  under  the  direction  of  Ernest  Ansermet  and  Pierre  Monteux,  who  led  the  most  recent 
Symphony  Hall  performances  in  March  and  April  1963  and  the  most  recent  Tanglewood 
performance  that  August.  The  score  calls  for  flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  bassoon,  two  horns, 
two  trumpets,  trombone,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  military  drum,  cymbals, 
glockenspiel,  triangle,  and  strings.  The  composer  indicates  that  the  flute,  oboe,  bassoon, 
horns,  and  trombone  may  be  doubled  in  full  passages. 

Hindemith's  opera,  Mathis  der  Maler,  composed  between  1932  and  1935,  dealt 
with  an  issue  that  was  vitally  important  for  the  composer:  the  role  of  the  artist  in  his 
society  during  a  time  of  crisis.  Though  the  composer  himself  was  strongly  opposed  to 
the  Nazis,  he  had  attempted  to  avoid  political  entanglements  in  the  conviction  that 
the  German  people  would  not  allow  Hitler  to  remain  long  in  power.  In  that  view, 
though,  he  was  of  course  completely  mistaken,  as  he  found  to  his  cost.  The  opera 
Mathis  had  an  historical  subject,  set  in  the  early  years  of  the  Protestant  Reformation 
in  Germany,  but  it  could — and  was — ^viewed  as  an  anti-Nazi  tract,  particularly  in  a 
scene  depicting  the  public  burning  of  Lutheran  literature,  an  obvious  echo  of  Nazi 
book  burnings  earlier  in  the  decade.  Nazi  opposition  and  press  denunciations  had 
their  effect,  and  not  long  after  the  premiere  of  the  opera,  Hindemith  chose  to  leave 
Germany.  He  had  hesitated  for  fear  of  cutting  himself  from  his  cultural  roots,  but  in 
fact  his  residences  in  Switzerland  and  later  in  the  United  States  (where  he  remained 
a  distinguished  teacher  at  Yale  until  the  1950s)  do  not  seem  to  have  done  any  harm  to 
his  work. 

A  ballet  on  the  subject  of  St.  Francis  first  occurred  to  Hindemith  while  he  was 
visiting  Florence  in  May  1937,  after  his  first  concert  tour  of  the  United  States.  There 
he  encountered  the  great  choreographer  Leonid  Massine,  for  whom  he  was  supposed 
to  be  writing  a  ballet.  Massine  described  the  meeting  in  Florence  like  this: 

[Hindemith]  had  just  come  from  the  great  church  of  Santa  Croce,  which 
contains  the  frescoes  by  Giotto  depicting  the  life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  He 
had  been  deeply  impressed  by  them,  and  taking  me  by  the  arm  he  hurried  me 
back  to  the  church  to  see  them.  I  too  was  struck  by  their  spiritual  beauty  and 
could  well  understand  why  they  had  so  profoundly  moved  Hindemith.  But 
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when  he  suggested  that  we  should  do  a  ballet  together  on  the  life  of  St. 
Francis,  I  hesitated. 

Massine  no  doubt  regarded  the  life  of  a  saint  as  an  unlikely  subject  for  a  successful 
ballet.  But  after  reading  a  good  deal  about  Francis  and  consulting  the  French  writer 
Francois  Mauriac  on  the  subject,  Massine  decided  to  agree  to  the  project,  and  he 
invited  the  Hindemiths  to  visit  him  at  his  island  home  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  There 
composer  and  choreographer  worked  out  a  scenario,  drawing  from  accounts  of  the 
life  of  Francis  those  episodes  that  seemed  most  stageworthy  when  presented  in 
dance.  Massine  recalled: 

After  selecting  the  episodes  which  seemed  most  suitable  for  our  purpose  we 
discussed  each  one  carefully.  I  described  the  scene  as  I  saw  it,  improvising 
the  choreography  so  that  Hindemith  could  visualize  it  more  easily.  In  his 
precise  way  he  would  then  make  careful  notes,  and  afterwards  play  over  a 
number  of  liturgical  chants  on  the  piano,  for  he  had  decided  to  base  his  score 
mainly  on  early  French  religious  music,  particularly  that  of  the  great 
fourteenth-century  composer  Guillaume  de  Machaut. 
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The  work  went  well,  though  I  can  hear  no  liturgical  chants  in  the  score  and 
nothing  by  Guillaume  de  Machaut  (who  wrote  very  little  religious  music  in  any  case). 
Still,  even  the  possibility  occasions  no  surprise,  for  Hindemith  was  very  knowledge- 
able on  the  subject  of  Medieval  and  Renaissance  music,  and  during  his  Yale  years  he 
was  to  organize  a  collegium  musicum  for  the  performance  of  that  repertory  in  New 
Haven.  (Hindemith  did  use  an  old  trouvere  song,  Ce  fut  en  Mai,  attributed  to  Moniot 
d'Arras,  who  flourished  in  the  early  thirteenth  century,  at  one  point  in  the  ballet,  but 
that  particular  section  is  not  retained  in  the  present  suite.) 

Hindemith  completed  Nohilissima  Visione  before  leaving  for  a  second  American 
tour  in  the  winter  of  1937-38.  Meanwhile  his  official  position  at  the  Hoehschule  in 
Berlin  had  been  terminated,  ending  his  last  formal  link  with  Germany,  where  the 
political  tide  was  firmly  set  against  him.  The  stage  premiere  of  Mathis  der  Maler  took 
place  in  Zurich  in  May  1938,  to  be  hailed  in  the  world  press  everywhere  except  in 
Germany;  no  paper  there  so  much  as  mentioned  the  performance.  Meanwhile  Mas- 
sine  was  carefully  rehearsing  Nohilissima  Visione  in  Monte  Carlo  in  preparation  for 
the  world  premiere  in  London  that  July.  The  work  was  favorably  received.  Later 
Massine  decided  that  it  was  not  really  a  ballet  at  all,  but  "a  dramatic  and  choreo- 
graphic interpretation  of . . .  the  love  of  God  taking  possession  of  the  soul  of  a  young 
man."  Hindemith  himself,  who  was  Protestant  rather  than  Catholic,  found  a  sim- 
ilarity between  the  hero  of  his  opera  and  the  protagonist  of  the  ballet:  both  Mathis 
and  Francis  were  human  beings  who  sought  a  balance  between  duty  to  others  and 
towards  their  own  souls. 

Within  a  matter  of  months  Hindemith  produced  from  the  ballet  the  suite  that  has 
provided  the  form  in  which  the  music  is  most  frequently  heard.  But  a  short  summary 
of  the  ballet's  scenario  provides  a  useful  guide  to  the  music  retained  in  the  suite. 

Young  Francesco  Bemardone  enjoys  the  luxuries  and  pleasant  pastimes 
of  his  father's  house  in  Assisi,  and  as  a  proud  youth  he  even  lacks  sympathy 
for  the  poor.  A  brutal  rebuff  from  an  aged  beggar  awakens  in  him  a  love  of 
poverty  that  will  fill  and  motivate  his  life.  But  his  conversion  is  not  com- 
plete, for  he  still  feels  the  call  of  chivalry  and  decides  to  become  a  soldier. 
He  girds  on  armor  and  weapons  and  goes  off  to  war,  only  to  be  thoroughly 
disillusioned  by  the  cruelty  of  a  warrior's  existence. 

At  this  moment  three  allegorical  women — Poverty,  Chastity,  and  Obe- 
dience— reveal  that  destiny  has  reserved  for  him  a  life  of  quiet  service  and 
self-sacrifice.  He  will  be  especially  devoted  to  Poverty.  This  revelation  comes 
to  him  in  the  midst  of  a  splendid  feast  surrounded  by  his  wealthy  friends. 
Francis  offers  all  the  contents  of  the  groaning  board — ^viands,  drink,  even 
the  tablecloths — to  the  beggars  who  are  waiting  in  hopes  of  gathering  the 
crumbs  after  the  feast.  His  action  angers  his  father,  who  protests  this 
squandering  of  his  valuable  possessions,  but  Francis  simply  removes  his 
rich  apparel  and  gives  it  back  to  his  father,  thereby  breaking  the  paternal 
bond  and  all  connection  with  his  previous  life. 

We  see  him  absorbed  in  meditation.  In  an  intimate  mystical  communica- 
tion with  God  he  is  enlightened  as  to  his  proper  course  on  earth.  His  joy 
overflows  in  a  flood  of  joyous  music. 

A  ferocious  wolf  is  terrifying  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  among  whom 
we  see  three  of  the  pleasure-loving  friends  of  Francis'  earlier  life,  who 
themselves  have  now  followed  his  example.  Francis  approaches  the  beast, 
which  madly  rushes  at  him,  but  through  understanding  and  faith  he  makes  it 
as  gentle  as  a  lamb. 

In  gratitude,  his  comrades  wish  nothing  more  than  to  serve  him.  They 
prepare  a  comfortable  couch,  but  he  refuses  it  and  sleeps  on  the  ground, 
while  his  friends  keep  watch.  So  protective  are  they  that  they  even  refuse  to 
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welcome  Lady  Poverty.  But  Francis  awakes  and,  filled  with  happy  emotion, 
seals  his  mystical  union  with  Lady  Poverty  by  an  exchange  of  rings,  where- 
upon the  newlyweds  and  the  comrades  partake  of  the  wedding-feast,  which 
consists  of  bread  and  water.  When  the  mystical  union  is  consummated, 
Francis  sings  a  hymn  of  praise  to  the  sun,  while  symbolic  characters  repre- 
senting a  brotherly  community  between  heaven  and  earth  pass  before  the 
spectator. 

The  Introduction  to  the  suite  (strings  with  clarinet)  is  drawn  from  the  eighth 
number  of  the  ballet,  the  music  that  is  heard  when  Francis  is  sunk  in  deep  medita- 
tion. The  ensuing  Rondo  (M'dssig  schnell),  opening  with  strings  and  flute,  corre- 
sponds to  the  music  for  the  mystical  union  with  Lady  Poverty,  episode  No.  10  in  the 
ballet,  the  scene  inspired  by  an  old  Tuscan  legend.  The  March  of  the  second 
movement  is  No.  4  of  the  ballet,  depicting  a  troop  of  medieval  soldiers,  first  distant, 
then  approaching  gradually.  The  middle  portion  of  the  movement  depicts  their 
brutal  robbing  of  a  traveling  burgher.  The  final  movement,  Passacaglia,  corresponds 
to  the  close  of  the  ballet  score  representing  the  dance  to  Francis'  Hymn  to  the  Sun. 
A  six-measure  theme  is  varied  repeatedly  as  all  the  symbolic  personifications  of 
heavenly  and  earthly  existence  mingle  in  the  dance. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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R.  Murray  Schafer 

Ko  Wo  Kiku  {Listen  to  the  Incense) 


Raymond  Murray  Schafer  was  born  in 
Sarnia,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  18  July 
1933  and  lives  in  Toronto.  He  composed 
Ko  Wo  Kiku  on  a  commission  from  the 
Kyoto  Community  Bank,  completing  the 
score  in  St.  Gallen,  Switzerland,  on 
30  March  1985.  The  Kyoto  Symphony 
Orchestra  gave  the  first  performance, 
under  the  direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  on 
9  September  1985.  The  composer  has 
made  a  number  of  small  changes  in  the 
score  since  the  Kyoto  performance.  The 
present  BSO  performances  are  the  first 
of  any  of  Murray  Schafer's  music  by  a 
major  American  orchestra.  The  score 
calls  for  three  flutes  (third  doubling  pic- 
colo), three  oboes  (third  doubling  Eng- 
lish horn),  three  clarinets  (third 
doubling  bass  clarinet),  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  piano  and  celesta,  harp,  a  large  percussion  ensemble  requiring  six 
players,  and  strings.  The  list  of  percussion  instruments  includes  tam-tam  with  marbles, 
temple  bells,  four  ping  pong  balls,  marimba,  three  small  balls  attached  to  paddles,  two 
tennis  balls,  two  large  India  rubber  balls,  six  basketballs,  golf  balls,  glockenspiel, 
crotales,  exotic  tenor  drum,  four  to  six  mouth  organs,  bass  drum,  two  low  gongs,  and 
high  and  low  suspended  cymbals. 

R.  Murray  Schafer  is  a  Canadian  composer  of  wide-ranging  enthusiasms  that  have 
become  part  of  his  creative  output  and  of  his  important  work  in  music  education.  He 
is  quite  possibly  the  most  influential  Canadian  musician  of  experimental  bent.  The 
inclusiveness  of  his  musical  interests  makes  it  difficult  to  characterize  him  for  an 
audience  that  knows  little  or  nothing  of  his  work — and  if  one  thing  is  sure,  it  is  that 
American  audiences  know  even  less  of  Canadian  music  than  they  do  of  their  own. 

Schafer  studied  at  the  Toronto  Conservatory,  where  his  principal  composition 
teacher  was  John  Weinzweig  (b.l913),  the  most  influential  Canadian  composer  of  our 
time,  both  for  the  example  of  his  own  works  and  for  his  success  as  a  teacher  of  an 
entire  generation  of  important  Canadian  musicians.  Schafer  spent  six  years  working 
in  Europe  as  a  musical  journalist,  then  returned  to  Toronto,  where  he  founded  the 
Ten  Centuries  Concerts,  an  organization  to  promote  the  performance  of  rarely  heard 
music,  new  and  old.  He  has  been  active  in  developing  an  awareness  of  sound  in  the 
environment,  both  in  studies  of  worldwide  "acoustic  ecology"  supported  by  a 
research  grant  and  in  his  work  with  children. 

His  music  draws  on  interests  from  many  cultures  remote  and  recent,  as  a 
selection  of  titles  indicates:  Brebeuf  (a  cantata  on  words,  in  Schafer's  own  transla- 
tion, from  the  accounts  of  the  Jesuit  missionary  martyred  by  the  Iroquois  in  1649); 
Minnelieder  (texts  in  medieval  German  for  mezzo  and  woodwind  quintet);  The 
Enchantress  (a  Greek  text  by  Sappho  for  voice,  exotic  flute,  and  eight  cellos);  In 
Search  of  Zoroaster  (texts  from  the  sacred  books  of  the  East  set  for  male  voice,  mixed 
chorus,  percussion,  and  organ);  Four  Songs  on  Texts  of  Tagore  (for  women's  voices); 
Gita  (texts  from  the  Bhagavad  Gita,  set  for  mixed  chorus,  brass,  and  tape);  Adieu 
Robert  Schumann  (words  of  Clara  Schumann  in  Schafer's  translation,  for  alto  and 
orchestra).  In  addition  to  these  vocal  pieces,  in  which  the  text  hints  at  the  com- 
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poser's  interests,  there  are  also  a  pair  of  string  quartets  and  a  series  of  orchestral 
works,  some  of  which  reveal  his  sense  of  humor.  One  such  work,  for  large  orchestra 
and  tape,  is  called  Son  of  Heldenleben.  Partly  satirical,  partly  genuine  homage  to 
Richard  Strauss,  its  program  introduces  a  new  member  of  the  Strauss  family  and 
makes  use  of  various  quotations. 

Some  of  Schafer's  music  is  designed  to  raise  questions  about  normal  concert 
practices.  When  the  Toronto  SjTnphony  Orchestra  commissioned  a  piece  "not  longer 
than  ten  minutes,"  Schafer  wrote  No  Longer  Than  Ten  Minutes,  the  title  drawing 
conspicuous  attention  to  the  kinds  of  limitations  put  on  the  artist  who  wishes  to  be 
performed  by  established  ensembles.  Among  the  works  illustrating  his  interest  in 
en\'ironments  is  Music  for  Wilderness  Lake,  planned  for  twelve  trombones  dispersed 
around  the  edge  of  a  remote  Canadian  lake.  The  shaping  of  the  piece  takes  into 
account  the  different  amounts  of  time  required  for  sound  to  travel  from  one  player  to 
another.  Each  performance  of  such  a  work  becomes  uniquely  attuned  to  the  geogra- 
phy and  weather  conditions  under  which  it  takes  place.  The  premiere  in  1979  was 
recorded  and  filmed  as  a  document  of  a  unique  event.  Schafer  has  conducted  it  since, 
on  the  Amstel  River  in  Amsterdam,  as  part  of  the  1984  Holland  Festival. 
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It  is  no  surprise  that  a  composer  so  attuned  to  environments  should  visit  the 
locale  in  which  a  commissioned  work  will  be  performed  and  be  inspired  by  his  expe- 
riences there.  In  the  program  note  appended  to  his  score,  Murray  Schafer  tells  of  his 
visit  to  Kyoto  and  of  the  extraordinary  incense  ceremony  ""ko  wo  kiku,''  which 
inspired  the  new  work.  Here  as  elsewhere  his  music  involves  ritual  as  much  as  it  does 
the  choice  of  pitches  and  rhythms,  and  it  depends  on  s\Tiaesthesia,  a  combination  of 
signals  from  all  the  senses.  The  players  of  the  orchestra  participate  in  their  own 
ceremony  of  ko  wo  kiku  as  part  of  the  musical  performance.  According  to  the  score, 
the  work  runs  about  twenty-five  minutes,  but  that  does  not  include  the  first  measure, 
which  calls  for  the  incense  ceremony  to  begin,  while  four  percussion  players  sustain 
soft  notes  on  bamboo  flutes  in  a  freely  improvisatory  way.  At  the  premiere,  the 
ceremony  took  some  four  minutes  from  the  start  of  the  piece  before  the  orchestra 
began  the  second  measure,  which  starts  the  unfolding  of  the  piece.  The  melody  opens 
with  the  rising  pitches  C,  D,  and  F-sharp,  three  elements  of  a  whole-tone  scale.  These 
three  pitches  and  the  melodic  shape  that  they  outline  will  recur  prominently 
throughout  the  work. 

The  music  is  mostly  very  tranquil,  with  long  lines  (sometimes  hummed,  chantlike) 
over  which  quasi-improvised  decorative  figures  are  superimposed.  In  addition  to  the 
standard  orchestral  instruments  played  in  the  normal  way,  there  are  also  such 
unusual  elements  as  golf,  tennis,  and  ping  pong  balls,  or  a  marble  allowed  to  roll 
inside  a  tam-tam,  for  percussive  effects  of  varying  sonorities.  The  opening  movement 
is  essentially  a  single  melody  played  by  all  of  the  instruments  (starting  only  after 
they  have  passed  the  container  of  incense)  and  entering  or  leaving  the  texture  as 
they  feel  moved  or  as  they  are  instructed  by  the  conductor.  Each  of  the  other  move- 
ments has  its  own  character,  reaching  the  most  \dgorous  level  of  activity  in  the  third. 
The  last  movement  traces  a  course  from  calm  to  climax  then  dies  away  again. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


The  score  of  Ko  Wo  Kiku  carries  the  following  program  note  by  the  composer: 

Ko  Wo  Kiku  was  commissioned  by  the  Kyoto  Community  Bank  for  performance  by 
the  Kyoto  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  preparation  for  the  commission  the  bank  invited 
me  to  spend  ten  days  in  Kyoto  in  April  1984  in  order  to  experience  the  atmosphere  of 
this  remarkable  and  ancient  city.  It  was  my  first  visit  to  Japan,  and  the  cherry 
blossoms  were  in  full  bloom. 

Of  the  many  activities  planned  by  the  bank,  one  of  the  most  special  for  me  was  a 
visit  to  the  ceremony  called  ko  wo  kiku,  which,  translated  literally,  means  "Listen  to 
the  Incense."  Burning  charcoal  is  buried  in  fine  sand  in  small  decorated  jars  which 
can  be  held  in  the  hand.  Then,  one  after  another,  different  incenses  are  placed  on  a 
tiny  plate  above  the  charcoal  and  the  jars  are  passed  around  to  all  the  participants, 
who  kneel  on  rattan  mats  in  a  garden  pavilion.  Four  incenses  were  used  on  this 
occasion;  three  had  names  and  the  fourth  was  introduced  only  as  the  mystery 
incense.  After  they  are  passed  around  once,  a  sort  of  game  is  played  in  which  they 
are  mixed  up  and  sent  around  without  identification,  the  task  of  the  participant 
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being  to  mark  down  the  correct  name  of  each  with  a  little  brush  on  a  piece  of  neatly 
folded  paper,  placed  on  the  mat  beside  him.  As  we  drank  tea  after  the  ceremony,  a 
master  calligrapher  entered  all  the  answers  on  a  large  sheet  of  rice  paper,  and  the 
calligraphy  was  then  presented  to  the  person  with  the  most  correct  answers. 

This  is  only  one  of  several  similarly  graceful  and  simple  ceremonies  I  experienced 
in  Kyoto,  but  it  affected  me  profoundly  and  became  the  inspiration  for  the  present 
orchestral  piece.  The  sounds  these  scents  inspired  in  me  are,  of  course,  quite 
subjective.  Others  would  have  different  reactions.  But  I  confirmed  them  myself,  for 
before  leaving  Japan  I  bought  an  incense  jar  and  friends  were  kind  enough  to  send 
me  the  same  incenses  to  trv^  out  again  as  I  worked. 

Obviously  synaesthesia  is  to  be  encouraged  in  ko  wo  kiku.  We  smell  the  incense,  we 
listen  to  it  burning,  and  we  imagine  the  pictures  inspired  by  the  titles  (which  are 
either  celebrated  views  in  Japan  or  legends  from  history).  If  one  includes  the  tea 
which  is  drunk  at  the  end  of  the  ceremony  and  the  little  rice  cake  which  is  eaten,  all 
five  senses  are  touched  in  this  simple  exercise.  In  its  way  it  is  analogous  to  the 
transubstantiation  ceremony  in  the  Catholic  Mass  or  the  wine-tasting  experience, 
both  of  which  are  examples  of  activities  touching  all  five  senses  in  the  Western 
tradition. 

Other  experiences  in  Kyoto  also  played  a  part  in  inspiring  the  piece,  in  particular 
a  visit  to  the  Shoden-Ju  temple,  where  fifteen  azalea  bushes  have  been  growing  since 
1282  in  balanced  groupings  of  three,  five,  and  seven  plants  amid  a  field  of  raked 
gravel.  The  numbers  3,5,  and  7  took  on  a  special  significance  in  my  mind  as  I 
planned  my  composition. 

The  mountains  around  Kyoto  are  also  never  to  be  forgotten,  the  near  ones  green, 
the  more  distant  blue  and  the  far  fading  into  pearly  grays.  This  layering  of  nature  in 
the  simultaneous  presence  of  foreground  and  background  played  its  part  in  suggest- 
ing the  dynamic  shadings  of  ko  wo  kiku. 

Nor  should  I  forget  the  concert  of  borrowed  scenery  (shakei)  in  Japanese  garden 
design,  where  a  garden  will  be  especially  shaped  to  take  in  a  distant  hill  or  view  of 
special  charm  as  part  of  its  viewing  plan.  Some  of  the  indistinct  and  distant  sounds 
played  by  the  percussionists  are  related  to  this  notion. 

And  finally  I  should  mention  the  particularly  Japanese  quality  of  motion  within 
tranquillity,  so  apparent  in  Japanese  textile  patterns  which  visits  to  the  famous 
Kyoto  textile  works  brought  to  my  attention. 

Despite  all  these  influences,  ko  wo  kiku  is  not  a  Japanese  piece  of  music.  It  is 
merely  the  testament  of  a  grateful  visitor,  making  his  first  acquaintance  with  a 
beautiful  ancient  city. 

— R.  Murray  Schafer 
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Felix  Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A,  Opus  90,  Italian 


Jakob  Ludivig  Felix  Mendelssohn  was 
born  in  Hamburg  on  3  February  1809 
and  died  in  Leipzig  on  4  November  184  7. 
Bartholdy  was  the  name  of  his  maternal 
uncle,  Jakob,  who  had  changed  his  own 
name  from  Salomon  and  taken  on  Bar- 
tholdy from  the  previous  owner  of  a 
piece  of  real  estate  he  bought  in  Berlin.  It 
was  he  who  most  insistently  urged  the 
family's  conversion  to  Lutheranism;  the 
name  Bartholdy  was  added  to  Men- 
delssohn— to  distinguish  the  Protestant 
Mendelssohns  from  the  Jewish  ones — 
when  Felix's  father  actually  took  that 
step  in  1822,  the  children  having  been 
baptized  as  early  as  1816. 

Mendelssohn  began  composing  the 
Italian  Symphony  while  in  Rome  in  the 
late  winter  and  spring  of  1831;  he  sketched  it  out  rapidly  but  never  allowed  a  perform- 
ance or  publication  in  his  lifetime.  Although  the  "official"  date  of  completion  is  13 
March  1833,  Mendelssohn  kept  saying  he  intended  to  rework  it  again  before  allowing  it 
out  of  his  hands  permanently.  Its  first  performance  took  place  in  London  at  the  concerts 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  on  13  May  1833,  but  Mendelssohn  felt  the  need  of  revisions 
afterward;  as  a  result  it  was  not  published  in  his  lifetime.  The  symphony  reached 
Boston  on  1  November  1851,  when  the  Germania  Musical  Society  under  Carl  Bergmann 
gave  the  first  American  performance  at  the  Melodeon.  It  entered  the  repertory  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  October  1884,  when  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted  it.  It 
has,  of  course,  become  a  great  favorite,  and  has  been  conducted  here  by  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  Karl  Muck,  Henri  Rabaud,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard 
Burgin,  Ernest  Ansermet,  Charles  Munch,  William  Steinberg,  Jean  Martinon,  Colin 
Davis,  Neville  Marriner,  and  Joseph  Silverstein,  who  led  the  most  recent  subscription 
performances  during  the  1980-81  season.  Adam  Fischer  conducted  the  most  recent 
Tanglewood  performance  in  July  1985.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  flutes,  oboes, 
clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets  in  pairs,  timpani,  and  strings. 

As  the  scion  of  a  well-off  middle-class  German  family,  Felix  Mendelssohn  under- 
took the  Grand  Tour  to  the  centers  of  Classical  culture  in  Italy;  his  tour  was 
somewhat  grander  than  most,  extending  from  early  May  of  1830  to  late  June  of  1832 
and  including  months-long  stops  in  Rome,  Paris,  and  London  (which  was  familiar 
territorv^,  since  he  had  already  spent  some  eight  months  in  the  British  Isles  in  1829). 
Mendelssohn  was  a  great  letter  writer,  and  his  travel  impressions  have  been  pre- 
sented in  a  voluminous  correspondence  published  (in  bowdlerized  form — a  new 
edition  is  badly  needed)  by  his  younger  brother  Paul  and  his  eldest  son  Carl.  His 
account  of  travel  experiences,  sightseeing,  and  visits  (including  a  stop  in  Weimar  to 
chat  with  the  elderly  Goethe — how  many  twenty-one-year-old  tourists  could  have 
done  that?)  is  a  delightful  one,  with  reports  here  and  there  of  musical  plans. 

From  Rome  on  20  December  1830,  Felix  wrote  to  his  family,  "The  Hebrides  is 
completed  at  last,  and  a  strange  production  it  is."  After  mentioning  a  few  small 
vocal  pieces  he  was  working  on,  he  added,  "After  the  new  year  I  intend  to  resume 
instrumental  music,  and  to  write  several  things  for  the  piano,  and  probably  a  sym- 
phony of  some  kind,  for  two  have  been  haunting  my  brain."  The  two  symphonies  in 
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question  were  the  ones  we  know  as  the  Scotch  (or,  better,  Scottish)  and  Italian, 
numbered  three  and  four  in  the  traditional  conception  of  Mendelssohn's  s^-mphonic 
output.  The  first  of  these,  like  the  Hebrides  Overture,  was  a  reaction  to  his  visit  to 
Scotland  the  year  before,  while  the  Italian  Symphony  grew  out  of  his  new  experi- 
ences in  Rome  and  Naples. 

Just  after  Christmas  Felix  complained  of  absolutely  miserable  rainy  weather 
which,  no  doubt,  made  it  easier  for  him  to  settle  do^^Ti  to  composition  instead  of 
running  off  to  Tivoli  for  a  visit  to  the  Este  \dlla  and  its  exquisite  gardens  and 
fountains  or  some  other  sightseeing  wonder.  And  though  the  weather  became  spring- 
like by  mid-Januarv^,  he  was  able  to  write  on  the  17th  that  he  had  nearly  completed 
some  small  works,  adding  "the  two  s}Tnphonies  also  begin  to  assume  a  more  definite 
form,  and  I  particularly  wish  to  finish  them  here."'  It  seems  unlikely  for  a  composer 
to  work  on  avowedly  Scottish  and  Italian  s^inphonies  (the  names  come  from  Mendels- 
sohn himself)  at  the  same  time,  but  that  is  precisely  how  it  turned  out.  Perhaps  that 
is  why  the  two  symphonies  are,  in  a  sense,  tonal  shadows  of  one  another:  the  Scottish 
is  fundamentally  in  A  minor  but  ends  in  the  major,  while  the  Italian  is  in  A  major  but 
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ends  in  the  minor.  In  any  ease,  by  22  February  1831  Felix  wrote  to  his  sister  Fanny 
(herself  a  composer  of  considerable  ability): 

I  have  once  more  begun  to  compose  with  fresh  vigor,  and  the  Italian  sym- 
phony makes  rapid  progress;  it  will  be  the  most  sportive  piece  I  have  yet 
composed,  especially  the  last  movement.  I  have  not  yet  decided  on  the 
Adagio,  and  I  think  I  shall  reserve  it  for  Naples  .  . .  The  Scottish  symphony 
alone  is  not  yet  quite  to  my  liking;  if  any  brilliant  idea  occurs  to  me,  I  will 
seize  it  at  once,  quickly  write  it  down,  and  finish  it  at  last. 

He  remained  in  Rome  through  Easter  in  order  to  experience  the  full  effect  of  the 
Papal  choir's  liturgical  music,  his  only  complaint  being  that  the  beautiful  weather 
drove  away  the  "misty  Scottish  mood,"  so  he  chose  to  set  aside  that  symphony  for 
the  time  being.  We  may  presume  that  his  "Italian"  mood  responded  to  all  the 
stimuli,  however,  for  when  he  reached  Naples,  he  wrote  to  his  sister  Rebecca  that  his 
cantata  Die  erste  Walpurgisnacht,  a  setting  of  a  Goethe  poem  which  he  had  been 
working  on  most  of  the  winter,  would  be  completed  in  a  few  days  if  the  bad  weather 
held,  adding,  "If  I  continue  in  my  present  mood,  I  shall  finish  my  Italian  symphony 
also  in  Italy,  in  which  case  I  shall  have  a  famous  store  to  bring  home  with  me,  the 
fruits  of  this  winter." 

It  was  typical  of  Mendelssohn  to  work  out  a  sketch  at  great  speed;  but  it  was 
equally  typical  of  him  to  exercise  acute  self-criticism  in  polishing  the  score  before 
declaring  it  finished.  This  happened  with  most  of  the  works  he  wrote  or  drafted  in 
Italy:  plans  and  drafts  went  quickly,  but  completion  was  delayed.  By  the  end  of  the 
year,  Felix  was  in  Paris,  whence  he  wrote  to  Fanny  in  January  1832  to  answer  a 
question  she  had  put  about  his  forthcoming  publications.  After  listing  a  number  of 
pieces  he  planned  to  bring  out  right  away,  he  went  on: 

I  cannot  bring  out  "The  Hebrides"  here,  because,  as  I  wrote  you  at  the  time, 
I  do  not  consider  it  finished; ...  I  like  the  piece  too  well  to  allow  it  to  be 
performed  in  an  imperfect  state  .  . . 

You  inquire  also  why  I  do  not  compose  the  Italian  symphony  in  A  major. 
Because  I  am  composing  the  Saxon  overture  in  A  minor,  which  is  to  precede 
the  "Walpurgis  Nacht"  ... 

Clearly  none  of  the  pieces  that  he  had  so  boldly  predicted  would  be  finished  before 
he  left  Italy  yet  met  his  standards.  And  although  he  did  in  fact  complete  the  work 
the  following  year,  he  kept  claiming  to  find  flaws  in  it  serious  enough  to  demand 
extensive  revision.  Mendelssohn's  uncertainty  is  hard  to  credit  today,  since  the 
Italian  Symphony  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  his  most  perfect  works,  but 
whatever  faults — real  or  imagined — the  composer  found  in  the  score  prevented  him 
from  allowing  its  publication,  with  the  result  that  it  only  appeared  after  his  pre- 
mature death.  Then,  over  a  brief  period  of  about  five  years,  many  scores  previously 
withheld  by  the  composer  were  at  last  published  (though  a  great  deal  of  his  work  was 
not  printed  even  then,  so  aware  were  his  executors  of  his  careful,  even  finicky, 
attitude  toward  scores  that  might  be  less  than  perfectly  finished).  The  last  work 
brought  out  in  the  composer's  lifetime  was  a  set  of  Christmas  piano  pieces  published 
as  Opus  72;  any  higher  numbers  represent  posthumous  additions,  with  no  regard  for 
the  chronological  order  of  composition.  The  "Opus  90"  of  the  Italian  Symphony 
gives  a  misleadingly  false  impression  as  a  late  work,  whereas  it  is  actually  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  early  orchestral  scores  of  this  incredibly  precocious  artist. 

The  richly  assured  orchestration  makes  its  mark  in  the  opening  measures  with  a 
background  of  repeated  chords  in  the  woodwinds  over  which  the  violins  sing  their 
enthusiastic,  soaring  theme.  The  sonority  of  the  first  measure  alone  is  enough  to 
identify  this  score  out  of  the  entire  symphonic  repertory.  The  racing  activity  never 
stops  or  slows,  even  when  the  strings  become  the  lightest  staccato  whisper  to  bring 
in  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  with  the  secondary  theme.  But  shortly  before  the  end 
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Luxury  Rental 
Retirement  Apartments 


Do  We  Like  It??? ...  WE  LOVE  IT!!! 


Countrv 
Cfm 

617-935-4094 

Overlooking  the 

Wobum  Country  Club, 

off  Route  3  near  the 

Winchester/Wobum  line 


Life  at  Countiy  Club  Heights  . . . 

Its  simple  ...  no  endowment  fee,  just  a  monthly  rent 

If  s  luxurious restaurant  style  dining,  chauflfeuredvan 

It's  safe  . . .  emergenq^  medical  call  system, 

24  hour  security 

Mostofdiljfshome.. .  full  of  caring,  concerned  people. 

We  have  come  from  all  walks  of  life  . . .  homeowners; 
apartment  dwellers  . . .  widows;  widowers;  married 
couples;  singles  . . .  physical  fitness  buffs;  armchair 
spectators. . .  family  nearby  or  none  at  all.  But  no  matter 
how  varied  our  backgrounds,  we  share  a  common  bond 
. . .  living  at  Country  Club  Heights. . .  WEAULOVEFT!!! 
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of  the  exposition  the  activity  just  barely  slows  to  allow  the  solo  clarinet  one  superbly 
romantic  moment,  whispering  the  opening  theme  in  notes  twice  as  long  as  before.  As 
is  usually  the  case  with  sonata-form  first  movements,  Mendelssohn  puts  a  repeat 
sign  at  the  end  of  the  exposition;  in  this  case,  though,  the  repeat  is  absolutely 
essential,  not  just  a  convention,  since  the  first  ending  contains  a  new  idea  in  the  oboe 
and  then  in  the  strings — a  soaring-upward  that  settles  gracefully  down  to  the 
cadence — ^which  will  play  an  important  part  in  the  coda.  The  second  time  through 
the  exposition,  leading  on  into  the  development,  this  passage  is  omitted.  Much  of  the 
development  is  based  on  another  new  idea  treated  imitatively  in  the  strings  with 
punctuation  from  the  woodwinds  until  the  latter  assert  the  importance  of  the  main 
theme  on  top  of  everything.  The  new  theme  is  recapitulated  in  place  of  the  romantic 
moment  for  the  clarinet  from  the  exposition,  and  the  coda  works  all  of  the  preceding 
ideas  in  with  the  concluding  material  from  the  first  ending  in  a  wonderfully  imag- 
inative web. 

Mendelssohn  wrote  to  his  sister  Fanny  that  he  would  look  for  inspiration  for  the 
second  movement  in  Naples.  As  it  stands,  there  is  no  verbal  hint  of  a  program  in  this 
Andante,  but  Tovey  professed  to  discern  the  influence  of  a  religious  procession 
through  the  streets  (although  such  a  procession  need  not  have  been  limited  to 
Naples).  The  opening  figure,  a  "wailing"  gesture,  introduces  a  measured  and  rather 
sombre  marching  theme  in  D  minor.  The  third  movement  is  the  embodiment  of  grace, 
with  a  light  but  poetic  touch  in  the  horn  calls  deftly  answered  by  violin  and  flute 
scales  in  the  Trio.  The  saltarello  is  a  whirlwind  of  rushing  activity,  from  the  orches- 
tral trills  and  punctuating  chords  of  the  first  measure  through  the  unison  statement 
of  the  basic  rhythm  to  the  end.  The  biggest  surprise,  perhaps,  is  that  Mendelssohn 
begins  in  the  minor  mode  and,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  refuses  to  yield,  even  in 
the  very  last  measures,  to  a  conclusion  in  the  major.  But  the  energy  and  the  brilliant 
orchestration  of  the  whole,  the  unflagging  verve  and  ceaseless  activity,  bring  on  a 
conclusion  that,  for  all  its  surprises,  is  as  fully  gratifying  as  any  that  Mendelssohn 
ever  wrote. 

The  Italian  Symphony  is  the  product  of  a  very  young  man — of  twenty- two  to 
twenty-four  years.  Not  so  young,  certainly,  as  the  composer  of  the  Octet  or  the 
overture  to  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  but  still  a  man  in  the  first  flush  of  his 
mature  powers.  And,  though  Mendelssohn  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  ever  been  an 
old  man,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  intended  later  revisions,  if  he  had  ever  gotten  around 
to  them  as  he  hoped,  could  have  had  any  effect  but  to  vitiate  the  overwhelming  sense 
of  youth  that  we  find  in  this  score. 

— S.L. 
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HOLIDAY^ 


PROGRAM 


DECEMBER  19.  1986 

Give  your  company  an  early  Christmas  present  by  treating  your 

management,  employees,  customers,  vendors,  and  friends  to  a 

special  evening  at  Pops  in  a  unique  holiday  program.  This 

program  will  be  available  to  only  130  businesses  and 

professional  organizations  at  $2,500 per  company  which 

includes  16  seats  and  pre-concert  holiday  drinks 

and  a  gourmet  picnic  supper  A  special  prograrh 

book  will  also  be  produced  for  this  event. 

For  information  on  "A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops": 

Call  Stephen  J.  Sweeney  President,  Boston  Edison  (424-2000); 

William  F.  Connell,  Chairman,  Avondale  Industries,  Inc.  (567-2600); 

James  F  Cleary,  Managing  Director,  Paine  Webber,  Inc.  (439-8000); 

Chet  Krentzman,  President,  Advanced  Management  Associates  (332-3141); 

William  F  Meagher,  Managing  Partner,  Arthur  Andersen  &  Company  (423-1400); 

Tamara  P  Davis,  Senior  Vice  President,  USTrust  Co  (726-7039); 

Mary  Glenn  Goldman,  BSO  Corporate  Development  (266-1492,  x138). 
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More  .  .  . 

Ian  Kemp's  article  on  Hindemith  in  The  New  Grove  is  an  excellent  brief  introduc- 
tion; it  has  been  reprinted  in  paperback  along  with  the  articles  on  Bartok  and 
Stravinsky  in  The  New  Grove  Modern  Masters  (Norton).  Kemp  has  also  written  a 
superb  short  analytical  study  entitled  Hindemith  in  the  Oxford  Studies  of  Com- 
posers series  (Oxford  paperback).  Geoffrey  Skelton's  Paul  Hindemith:  The  Man 
Behind  the  Music  (Crescendo)  is  a  thorough  biography,  though,  as  the  subtitle 
indicates,  it  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  life  with  virtually  no  consideration  of  the 
works.  Nobilissima  Visione  was  available  in  a  fine  performance  by  James  DePriest 
and  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra  (Delos;  coupled  with  The  Four  Tempera- 
ments), but  the  company  is  no  longer  making  records,  so  you'll  only  find  this  one  by 
luck  in  cut-out  bins. 

Brief  general  discussions  of  R.  Murray  Schafer's  music  can  be  found  in  The  New 
Grove  and  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  Music  in  Canada  by  Helmut  Kallmann,  Gilles 
Potvin,  and  Kenneth  Winters  (University  of  Toronto  Press).  An  interesting  selection 
of  Schafer's  writings  on  the  current  state  of  Canadian  music,  of  tributes  to  some  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  discussions  of  his  6wn  work  can  be  found  in  R.  Murray 
Schafer,  On  Canadian  Music  (Bancroft,  Ontario:  Arcana  paperback).  Last  year  saw 
the  welcome  publication  of  the  first  general  history  of  Canadian  music  to  appear 
from  a  non-Canadian  publisher:  Timothy  J.  McGee's  The  Music  of  Canada  (Norton 
paperback)  traces  the  European  traditions  from  the  first  missionaries  and  settlers  to 
the  present  and  adds  a  chapter  on  the  music  of  the  Canadian  Indians  and  the  Inuit 
(whom  we  call  Eskimos).  It  also  contains  a  short  anthology  of  Canadian  composi- 
tions, including  an  excerpt  from  the  score  of  Schafer's  Requiems  for  the  Party  Girl, 
which  is  the  only  work  of  Schafer's  easily  available  on  record  in  the  United  States 
(CRI,  coupled  with  music  by  Thomas  Putsche  and  John  Weinzweig).  Ko  Wo  Kiku  has 
been  recorded  by  the  Kyoto  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Seiji  Ozawa  on  a  compact 
disc  containing  three  works  commissioned  by  the  Kyoto  Shinkin  Bank  for  its 
sixtieth  anniversary  (the  other  two  works  are  Sillages  by  Tristan  Murail  and  Dream/ 
Window  by  Toru  Takemitsu).  The  recording,  however,  was  only  issued  privately  and 
is  not  currently  available  for  sale. 

Karl-Heinz  Kohler's  Mendelssohn  article  in  The  New  Grove  is  the  best  place  to 
start;  it  has  been  reprinted  in  The  New  Grove  Early  Romantic  Masters  2,  which  also 
includes  the  Grove  articles  on  Weber  and  Berlioz  (Norton  paperback).  Philip 
Radcliffe's  Mendelssohn  ia  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback)  is  a 
good  introductory  life-and-works  treatment,  though  now  somewhat  outdated.  Eric 
Werner's  Mendelssohn:  A  New  Image  of  the  Composer  and  his  Age  is  the  most  recent 
serious  biography,  especially  good  on  the  period,  often  trivial  on  the  music.  Men- 
delssohn's own  letters  are  delightful,  but  the  published  versions  are  frightfully 
bowdlerized;  a  much-needed  new  critical  edition  is  in  the  works.  Sir  Colin  Davis  has 
recorded  the  Italian  Symphony  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (Philips, 
coupled  with  music  irom.  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream),  and  Charles  Munch's  read- 
ing with  the  BSO  is  again  available  (RCA,  coupled  with  the  Reformation  Symphony). 
The  classic  older  recording  by  George  Szell  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  (Colum- 
bia) is  still  a  winner  for  sheer  ebullience  combined  with  crystal  clarity;  it  has  been 
reissued  on  a  compact  disc.  No  other  recording  I've  heard  is  so  lickety-split,  but  they 
offer  other  virtues.  The  complete  cycle  of  Mendelssohn  symphonies  by  Claudio 
Abbado  with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  is  available  as  a  boxed  set  on  LP 
(DG)  or  individually  on  compact  discs  (the  Fourth  coupled  with  the  Fifth). 

— S.L. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


thanks 
the  staff  of 

HBM/Creamer,  Inc. 

for  their  generous  contribution  of 

time,  talent,  and  creativity 

in 

producing  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund 

1986—1987  direct  mail  campaign 

and 
directing  major  marketing  research  programs 

for  the  orchestra 
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RICHARbM.  DANA.  inc. 
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JEWELERS 

We  are  specialists  in  custom  design  and 

restoration  work  in  platinum  and  gold* 

All  work  is  done  on  the  premises* 

43  CENTRAL  STREET  ♦  WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS  ♦  237-2730 


3t  'Sotofp  AjT^st^urwtH 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  ana  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  11:00-3:00  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 

behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 

Valet  Parking 
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The  Boston  SjTnphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  particularly  the  following 
group  of  corporations  and  professional  organizations  for  their  outstanding  and 
exemplar}'  response  in  support  of  the  orchestra's  needs  during  the  past  or  current 
fiscal  year. 


1986-87  Business  Honor  RoU  (810,000  +  ) 


ADD  Inc  Architects 

Philip  M.  Briggs 
AT&T 

Robert  C.  Babbitt 
Advanced  Management  Associates.  Inc. 

Han'ey  Chet  Krentzman 
American  Express  Company 

James  D.  Robinson  III 
Analog  Defaces,  Inc. 

Ray  Stata 
Bank  of  Boston 

\Yilliam  L.  Brown 
Bank  of  New  England 

Peter  H.  McComiick 
BayBanks.  Inc. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Boston  Edison  Company 

Stephen  J.  Sweeney 
Boston  Financial  &  Equity'  Corporation 

Sonny  Monosson 
The  Boston  Globe  Affiliated  Publications 

WiUiam  0.  Taylor 
Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  &.  Towers 

Roger  A.  Saunders 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Company 

James  X.  von  Germeten 
BozeU,  Jacobs,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt.  Inc. 

Thomas  Mahoney 
Cahners  PubHshing  Company 

In  memory'  of  Xorman  L.  Cahners 
Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores.  Inc. 

Philip  M.  Hawley 
Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Mneent  M.  O'ReiUy 
Countrv'  Curtains 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatriek 
Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 
Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  S.  Daniels 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
DjTiatech  Corporation 

J.  P.  Barger 
E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Fidelity  Investments 

Samuel  W.  Bodman 
GTE  Electrical  Products 

Dean  T.  Langford 


General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
General  Electric  Company  L\Tin 

Frank  E.  Pickering 
General  Electric  Plastics  Business  Group 

Glen  H.  Hlner 
The  Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
HBM' Creamer.  Inc. 

Edward  Eskandarian 
IBM  Corporation 

Paul  J.  Palmer 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company 

E.  James  Morton 
Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 
Liberty'  Mutual  Insurance  Companies 

Mehin  B.  Bradshaw 
McKinsey  &  Company  Inc. 

Robert  P.  O'Block 
Moet-HennessyL'.S.  Corporation 

Ambassador  Evan  G.  Galbraith 
Morse  Shoe.  Inc. 

Manuel  Rosenberg 
Neiman-^Marcus 

William  D.  Roddy 
Xew  England  Telephone  Company 

Gerhard  M.  Freche 
The  X'ew  England 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

James  F.  Clearv' 
Ra^theon  Company 

Thomas  L.  PluUips 
The  Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatriek 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
Signal  Technology-  Corporation 

William  E.  Cook 
State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Wihiam  S.  Edgerly 
Te^ad^^le.  Inc. 

Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 
WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

An  Wang 
Za\Te  Corporation 

Maurice  Segrall 
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For  more  complete  information  on  Nuveen  Tax-Exempt  Unit  Trusts,  including  charges 
and  expenses,  call  your  broker  or  adviser  for  a  prospectus.  Read  it  carefully  before  you 
invest  or  send  money  Or  call  800-221-4276.  (In  New  York  State,  call  212-208-2350.) 


klUUVEEIVI  T^-Exempt  Unit  Trusts 


John  Nuveen  &  Co  Incorporated 
Investment  Bankers 


fecial  Life-style 

Carleton-Willard  Village  is 
an  exceptional  continuing 
care  retirement  community. 
Gracious  independent  living 
accommodations  and  fully 
licensed,  long-term  health 
care  facilities  exist  in  a 
traditional  New  England 
environment. 
CARLETON-WILLARD  VILLAGE 

100  Old  Billerica  Rd. 

Bedford,  MA  01730 

(617)  275-8700 

Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard 

Homes,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  corporation 


le  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corporations  and 
•ofessional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  valuable  support  totaling  $1,000+  during 
e  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which  are  both  capitalized  and  underscored  in  the  Business 
waders  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll  denoting  support  of  $10,000  +  . 
ipitalization  denotes  support  totaling  $5,000-$9,999,  and  an  asterisk  indicates  support 
.taling$2,500-$4,999. 
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SWSOME  &  COMPANY 
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Tthrop  Corporation 
homas  V.  Jones 


Business  Leaders  ($1,000  +  ) 

PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Norman  J.  Ryker 

Architecture/Design 

ADD  INC  ARCHITECTS 
Philip  M.  Briggs 

LEA  GROUP 
Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  L.  Brown 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
Peter  H.  MeCormick 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT 
&  TRUST  COMPANY 
James  N.  von  Germeten 

Cambridge  Trust  Company 
Lewis  H.  Clark 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

CITICORP/CITIBANK 
Walter  E.  Mercer 

*Eastem  Corporate  Federal  Credit 
Union 
Jane  M.  Sansone 

*Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

Mutual  Bank 
Keith  G.  Willoughby 

*Patriot  Bancorporation 

Thomas  R.  Heaslip 
*Provident  Financial  Services,  Inc. 

Robert  W  Brady 

*Roekland  Trust  Company 
John  F.  Spence,  Jr. 
SHAWMUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  F.  Craig 

STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST 
COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

UST  CORPORATION 
James  V  Sidell 

Building /Contracting 

*A.J.  Lane  &  Company,  Inc.. 
Andrew  J.  Lane 


Chain  Construction  Corporation 
Howard  Mintz 

National  Lumber  Company 
Louis  L.  Kaitz 

New  England  Door  Corporation 
Robert  C.  Frank 

*Perini  Corporation 

David  B.  Perini 
*  JF.  White  Contracting 

Thomas  J  White 

Displays/Flowers 

*Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 

Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 
*Harbor  Greenery 

Diane  VaUe 

Education 

BENTLEY COLLEGE 
Gregory  H.  Adamian 

STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Electrical/HVAC 

*p.h.  mechanical  corporation 

Paul  A.  Hayes 
R&D  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY,  INC. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

Electronics 

Alden  Electronics,  Inc. 
John  M.  Alden 

'Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

EPSCO  Inc. 
Wayne  P  Coffin 

The  Mitre  Corporation 
Robert  R.  Everett 

PARLEX  CORPORATION 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 

SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 
William  E.Cook 

Energy 

CABOT  CORPORATION 
FOUNDATION,  INC. 
Ruth  C.  Scheer 
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His  Gancem  V\^  How 
To  IVfena^  His  V\feallh 


At  Shawmut,  we  understand  that 
the  obvious  answer  may  not  always 
be  the  best  one.  And  that's  precisely 
our  approach  to  personal  financial 
planning. 

Take  the  man  in 
this  ad  and  his  love 
of  antiques. 

With  a  loan  from 
Shawmut,  he  pur- 
chased an  18th  Cen- 
tiiry  chair. 
Which  now 
sits  quietly 
appreciating 
in  value  with 


no  current  tax  liability. 

We  know  what  you're  thinking 
right  now.  A  Shawmut  banker  is 
the  one  to  talk  to  when  it  comes  to 
meeting  your  finan- 
cial objectives. 

So,  stop  into  your 
nearest  Shawmut 
office.  Or  if  you  pre- 
fer, call  us  at  1-800- 
SHAWMUT  for  your 
free  Shawmut  Guide 
To  Personal  Finances. 

Shawmut 

LookTo  Us  For  Direction. 
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\1\NKEE  COMPANIES,  INC. 
Paul  J.  Montle 

Engineering 

Goldberg-Zoino  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
William  F.  Allen,  Jr. 

Entertainment/Media 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 
!   Richard  A.  Smith 

National  Amusements,  Inc. 
Sumner  M.  Redstone 

'Williams/Gerard  Productions,  Inc. 
William  J.  Walsh 

Finance/Venture  Capital 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 
James  D.  Robinson  III 

Carson  Limited 
Herbert  Carver 

FARRELL,  HEALER  &  COMPANY 
Richard  Farrell 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON 
CORPORATION 
Mark  S.  Ferber 

HAMBRECHT  &  QUIST  VENTURE 
PARTNERS 
Robert  M.  Morrill 

*  Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

TA  ASSOCIATES 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

Tracy  Financial,  Inc. 
Robert  E.  Tracy 

Food  Service/Industry 

*Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

CREATIVE  GOURMETS,  LTD. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

daka  Food  Service  Management,  Inc. 
Terry  Vince 

Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 

*Federal  Distillers,  Inc. 
Alfred  J.  Balerna 

Gareliek  Farms,  Inc. 
Peter  M.  Bemon 

JOHNSON  O'HARE  COMPANY, 
INC. 
Harry  O'Hare 

MOET-HENNESSY 
U.S.  CORPORATION 
Ambassador  Evan  G.  Galbraith 


NATIONAL  DISTILLERS  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
John  Hoyt  Stookey 

O'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corporation 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

*Roberts  and  Associates 
Richard  J.  Kunzig 

Ruby  Wines 
Theodore  Rubin 

*Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

The  Taylor  Wine  Company,  Inc. 
Michael  J.  Doyle 

Shaws  Supermarkets,  Inc. 
Stanton  W.  Davis 

United  Liquors,  Ltd. 
Michael  Tye 

Footwear 

*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  A.  Vaule,  Jr. 

MERCURY  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADING  CORPORATION 
Irving  A.  W^iseman 

MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 
Manuel  Rosenberg 

The  Rockport  Corporation 
Bruce  Katz 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Furnishings/Housewa  res 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

HITCHCOCK  CHAIR  COMPANY 
Thomas  H.  Glennon 

The  Jofran  Group 
Robert  D.  Roy 

Graphic  Design 

Clark/Linsky  Design,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  Linsky 

Fader,  Jones  &  Zarkades  Design 
Associates 
Roger  Jones 

*Gill  Fishman  and  Associates 
Gill  Fishman 

*Weymouth  Design,  Inc. 
Michael  E.  Weymouth 

High  Technology 

Allied  Corporation 
Edward  L.  Hennessy,  Jr. 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 
Ray  Stata 


*TASC 
Arthur  Gelb 

APOLLO  COMPUTER,  INC. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

*Aritech  Corporation 
James  A.  S^Tik 

AT&T 
Robert  C.  Babbitt 

AUGAT,  INC. 
Roger  D.  Wellington 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Josh  S.  Weston 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

BOSTON  FINANCIAL  &  EQUITY 

CORPORATION 

.  Sonny  Monosson 

*Compugraphic  Corporation 
Carl  E.  Dantas 

Computer  Corporation  of  America 
John  Donnelly,  Jr. 

COMPUTER  PARTNERS 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

Costar  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J. P.  Barger 

*EG&G,  Inc. 
Dean  W  Freed 

*Eneore  Computer  Corporation 
Kenneth  G.  Fisher 

*General  Eastern  Instruments 
Corporation 
Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 

GenRad  Foundation 
Linda  B.  Smoker 

HELIX  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 
Frank  Gabron 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hewlett-Packard  Company 
Alexander  R.  Rankin 

HONEYWELL 
Warren  G.  Sprague 

Hycor,  Inc. 
Joseph  Hyman 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 
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MARKETING  DISTINCTIVE  PROPERTIES 


Little  Compton,  R.I.  -  119  Acre  Vineyard 

9,800  Sq.Ft.  Winery  &  Equipment.  Excellent  Staff 

Farmhouse  Overlooking  Reservoir.    $2.25M 


The  Grey  Whale  Inn  -  Picturesque  Woods  Hole 

Charming  Bed  &  Breakfast.  Excellent  Reputation 

Overlooks  Vineyard  Sound.  Loyal  Clientele.$675,000 


Prides  Crossing  Carriage  House  Condominium 
3,500  Sq.Ft.  on  5+ Acres  Overlooking  Wildlife  Pond 
The  Ultimate  in  QuaHty.  Walk  to  Train.    $875,000 


Martha's  Vineyard  -  "The  Red  Fsu-m"  on  44  Acres 

18th  Century  Cape,  Barn,  Blacksmith  Shop 
Guest  Cottage.  Total  Privacy  &  Seclusion.    $1.15M 


For  solving  problems  and  creating  unique  opportunities 
with  complex  properties.  Land  Vest  specializes  in: 

Estate  Marketing 

Land  Planning  &  Design 

Development  Consulting 

Financial  Analysis 

Market  Analysis  &  Strategy 

Timberland  Investment 

Appraisal 

To  learn  more  about  how  we  can  help  make  your 
real  estate  venture  a  successful  one,  call  us! 


^LandVest^ 


Headquarters 
Ten  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109  Telephone  (617)  723-1800 


♦Ionics,  Inc. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

♦M/A-COM,  Inc. 
Vessarios  G.  Chigas 

*Masscomp 
August  P.  Klein 

Massachusetts  High  Technology' 
Council.  Inc. 
Howard  P.  Foley 

'  MATEC  CORPORATION 
Ted  Valpev.  Jr. 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

The  Norton  Company 
Donald  R.  MeMlle 

*Orion  Research  Incorporated 
Alexander  Jenkins  III 

'Polaroid  Corporation 
I.M.  Booth 

PRIME  COMPUTER,  INC. 
Joe  M.  Henson 

PRINTED  CIRCUIT 
CORPORATION 
Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 

SofTech,  Inc. 
Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

STELLAR  COMPUTER 
J.  WiUiam  Poduska 

*Tech  Ops.  Inc. 
Man-in  G.  Schorr 

TERADYNE,  INC. 
Alexander  Y.  d'Arbeloff 

*Thermo  Electron  Corporation 
George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

WANG  LABORATORIES.  INC. 
An  Wang 

*XRE  Corporation 
John  K.  Grady 


Hotels/Restaurants 

BOSTON  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
&  TOWERS 
Roger  A.  Saunders 

*The  Hampshire  House 
Thomas  A.  Kershaw 

HOWARD  JOHNSON  COMPANY 
G.  Michael  Hostage 

Meridien  Hotel 
Bernard  Lambert 

Mildred's  Chowder  House 
James  E.  Mulcahy 

THE  RED  LION  INN 


John  H.  Fitzpatrick 


*Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  W^ESTIN  HOTEL 
Bodo  Lemke 

Insurance 

*A.I.M.  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 
James  A.  Radley 

*Allied  Adjustment  Sennce 
Charles  A.  Hubbard 

Arkwright  Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

CAMERON  &  COLBY  CO.,  INC. 
Graves  D.  Hewitt 

*Consolidated  Group.  Inc. 
Woolsey  S.  Conover 

FRANK  B.  HALL  &  COMPAN^^  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Colby  Hewitt,  Jr. 

Robert  D.  Gordon  Adjusters,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Gordon 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

Fred  S.  James  &  Company  of  New 
England,  Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

*Johnson  &  Higgins 
Robert  A.  Cameron 

Kendall  Insurance,  Inc. 
Kennett  "Skip"  Kendall,  Jr. 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 
MeMn  B.  Bradshaw 

THE  NEW^  ENGLAND 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 
John  Herbert  Sullivan 

*Charles  H.  Watkins  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  P.  Nyquist 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely  II 

BEAR  STEARNS  &  COMPANY 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

E.F  HUTTON  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 

Endowment  Management  &  Research 
Corporation 
Stephen  D.  Cutler 

FIDELITi^  INVESTMENTS 
Samuel  W.  Bodman 

♦Fidelity  Senice Company 
Robert  W.  Blucke 


Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

HCW  Inc. 
John  M.  Plukas 

KENSINGTON  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 
Alan  E.  Lewis 

KIDDER.  PEABODY& 
COMPANY.  INC. 
John  G.  Higgins 

*Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 

Robert  L.  Kemp 
MORGAN  STANLEY  &  COMPAN^^ 
Jack  Wadsworth 

Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  & 
Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 

PAINEW^EBBER.  INC. 
James  F.  Clear>- 

*The  Putnam  Management 
Company.  Inc. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

SALOMON  INC. 

Joseph  P.  Lombard 

SMITH  barney;  HARRIS  UPHAM 
&  COMPAN'Y^ 
Robert  H.  Hotz 

*State  Street  Development  Company 
John  R.  Gallagher,  III 

TUCKER,  ANTHONY'  & 
R.  L.  DAY  INC. 
Gerald  Segel 

W^OODSTOCK  CORPORATION 

Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

*Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Everett  H.  Parker 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

*Fish  &  Richardson 

John  N.  Williams 
*Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Jeffrey  P.  Somers 

GOLDSTEIN  &  MANELLO 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

Hale  &  Dorr 
Paul  Brountas 

*Mintz.  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris.  Glovsky 
and  Popeo,  PC. 

Francis  X.  Meaney 
Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

PALMER  &  DODGE 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

*Peabody  &  Arnold 
Paul  R.  Devin 
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Teabody  &  Brown 
Maurice  Zilber 

Sherburne,  Powers  &  Needham 
Daniel  Needham,  Jr. 

Weiss,  Angoff,  Coltin,  Koski  & 
Wolf,  EC. 
Dudley  A.  Weiss 

',  Management/Financial/Consulting 

ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Han'ey  Chet  Krentzman 

Harry  Axelrod  Consultants,  Inc. 
Harry  Axelrod 

\  ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  INC. 
John  F.  Magee 

*Bain  &  Company 
William  W.  Bain,  Jr. 

THE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP 
Arthur  P.  Contas 

Jason  M.  Cortell  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

*General  Electric  Consulting  Services 
Corporation 
James  J.  O'Brien,  Jr. 

KAZMAIER  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Richard  W.  Kazmaier,  Jr. 

McKINSEY  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Robert  P  O'Block 

William  M.  Mereer-Meidinger,  Inc. 
Chester  D.  Clark 

Mitchell  &  Company 
Carol  B.  Coles 

*Rath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Arnold  0.  Putnam 

The  Wyatt  Company 
Michael  H.  Davis 

Manufacturer's  Representatives 

Barton  Brass  Associates 
Barton  Brass 

Paul  K.  O'Rourke,  Inc. 
Paul  K.  O'Rourke 

Manufacturing /Industry 

Aeushnet  Company 
John  T.  Ludes 

Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Ausimont  Compo,  Inc. 
Leonard  Rosenblatt 

•Avondale  Industries,  Inc. 
William  F.  Connell 


*  Barry  Wright  Corporation 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

*C.R.  Bard,  Inc. 

Robert  H.  McCaffrey 

William  Carter  Company 
Manson  H.  Carter 

Checon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conaway,  Jr. 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Company 
Nelson  G.  Gifford 

ERVING  PAPER  MILLS 
Charles  B.  Housen 

*FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

The  Foxboro  Company 
Earle  W:  Pitt 


*Soundesign  Corporation 
Robert  H.  Winer 

*Sprague  Electric  Company 
John  L.  Sprague 

Superior  Pet  Products,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

*Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

TRINA,  INC. 
Thomas  L.  Easton 

H.K.  Webster  Company,  Inc. 
Dean  K.  Webster 

Webster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 
A.M.  Levine 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer,  Jr. 

Media 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE/ 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  PLASTICS       AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 
BUSINESS  GROUP 
Glen  H.  Hiner 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY/ 

LYNN 
Frank  E.  Pickering 

GENERAL  LATEX  &  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
Ralph  W  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
Dean  T.  Langford 

*Harvard  Folding  Box  Company,  Inc. 
Melvin  A.  Ross 

The  Horn  Corporation 
Robert  H.  Lang,  Jr. 

The  Kendall  Company 
J.  Dale  Sherratt 

The  Kenett  Corporation 
Julius  Kendall 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY 
Philip  F.  Leach 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

PLYMOUTH  RUBBER 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Robert  Haig 

RAND- WHITNEY  CORPORATION 
Robert  K.  Kraft 

S.A.Y  Industries,  Inc. 
Romilly  H.  Humphries 

Scully  Signal  Company 
Robert  Scully 


William  0.  Taylor 

*The  Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 
WBZ-TV  4 
John  J.  Spinola 

WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER 
BROADCASTING,  INC. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV  5 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

WNEV-TV  7 
Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Personnel 

Emerson  Personnel,  Inc. 
Rhoda  Warren 

TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Printing 

W.E.  Andrews  Company 
Martin  E.  Burkhardt 

*Bowne  of  Boston,  Inc. 

Donald  J.  Cannava 
*  Bradford  &  Bigelow,  Inc. 

John  D.  Galligan 

CHADIS  PRINTING  CO.,  INC. 
John  Chadis 

Customforms,  Inc. 
David  A.  Granoff 

DANIELS  PRINTING  COMPANY 
Lee  S.  Daniels 

*Espo  Litho  Company 
David  Fromer 

*Grafacon,  Inc. 

H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 
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The  Boston  Company 
has  a  simple  approach  to 
personal  investment 

BANKING: 

Serve  every  client  as 
if  that  client  were  our 

ONLy  CLIENT. 

For  investment  manage- 
ment, PERSONAL  LENDING. 
MONEY  MARKET  INVESTMENTS. 
RESIDENTIAL  MORTGAGES. 
OR  ANY  OTHER  FINANCIAL 
SERVICE.  WE  HAVE  A  PERSON- 
AL INVESTMENT  BANKER  TO 
MEET  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS. 

Telephone  1-800- CALL  BOS 

(1-600-225-5267). 

And  enjoy  the  substantial 

advantages  of  being  a 

privileged  client. 


f^ 


THE  BOSTON  COM  PAN 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Tmst  Compar 

Member  FDIC.  An  Equal  Housing  Lender.  1=1 


Hub  Mail 
Wally  Bernheimer 

Itek  Graphix  Corporation 

Patrick  Forster 
LABEL  ART,  INC. 

J.  William  Flynn 

Massachusetts  Envelope  Company 
Steven  Grossman 

Merchants  Press 
Doug  Clott 

Rand  Typography,  Inc. 
Mildred  Nahabedian 

^Sir  Speedy/Congress  Street 
Ray  Cadogan 

r' Publishing 

» Addison  Wesley  Publishing 
Company,  Inc. 
Donald  R.  Hammonds 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
In  memory  of  Norman  L.  Cahners 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 
Marlowe  G.  Teig 

Time  Magazine 
Jeanne  Kerr 

Real  Estate/Development 

Amaprop  Developments,  Inc. 
Gregory  Rudolph 

The  Beacon  Companies 
Edwin  N.  Sidman 

'Boston  Financial  Technology 
Group,  Inc. 
Fred  N.  Pratt,  Jr. 

'Combined  Properties  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

*John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 

John  M.  Corcoran 
*Corcoran,  Mullins,  Jennison,  Inc. 

Joseph  E.  Corcoran 

*The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Hilon  Development  Corporation 
Haim  S.  Eliachar 

Historic  Mill  Properties,  Inc. 
Bert  Paley 

*McGregor  Associates 
Kathleen  McGregor 

Northland  Investment  Corporation 
Robert  A.  Danziger 

Benjamin  Schore  Company 
Benjamin  Schore 

Stanmar,  Inc. 
Stanley  W.  Snider 


Urban  Investment  &  Development 
Corporation 
R.K.  Umscheid 

Retail 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

CARTER  HAWLEY  HALE 
STORES,  INC. 
Philip  M.  Hawley 

Child  World,  Inc. 
Dennis  H.  Barron 

FILENE'S 
Michael  J.  Babcock 

Herman,  Inc. 
Bernard  A.  Herman 

*Hills  Department  Stores 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

The  E.B.  Horn  Company 
Harry  Finn 

*Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Elliot  Stone 

Karten's  Jewelers 
Joel  Karten 

London  Harness  Company 
Murray  J.  Swindell 

NEIMAN-MARCUS 
William  D.  Roddy 

*Purity  Supreme,  Inc. 
Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 

COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

ZAYRE  CORPORATION 

Maurice  Segall 

Science/Medical 

CHARLES  RIVER 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

*Compu-Chem  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Claude  L.  Buller 

DAMON  CORPORATION 
David  I.  Kosowsky 

HEALTH  PROGRAMS 
INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 
Dr.  Donald  B.  Giddon 

*J.  A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster,  Jr. 

Services 

American  Cleaning  Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  A.  Sullivan,  Jr. 

*Asquith  Corporation 
Laurence  L.  Asquith 


*Victor  Grillo  &  Associates 
Victor  N.  Grillo 

Meyers  Parking,  Prudential  Center 
Garage 
Frank  Newcomb 

Software/Information  Services 

CULLINET  SOFTWARE,  INC. 

John  J.  Cullinane 

EPSILON  DATA 
MANAGEMENT,  INC. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 

Interactive  Data  Corporation 
John  Rutherfurd 

International  Data  Group 
Patrick  J.  McGovern 

*  Software  International  Corporation 
Frank  Grywalski 

Travel/Transportation 

Courier  Corporation 
Alden  French,  Jr. 

Federal  Express  Corporation 
Frederick  W  Smith 

Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 
David  Gans 

HERITAGE  TRAVEL,  INC. 
Donald  R.  Sohn 

*Lily  Truck  Leasing  Corporation 
John  A.  Simourian 

New  England  Lincoln-Mercury 
Dealers  Association 
J.P  Lynch 

THE  TRANS-LEASE  GROUP 
John  J.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Travel  Consultants  International 
Phoebe  L.  Giddon 

Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Stephen  J.  Sweeney 

EASTERN  GAS  &  FUEL 
ASSOCIATES 
William  J.  Pruyn 

New  England  Electric  System 
Paul  J.  Sullivan 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
Gerhard  M.  Freche 
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Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


An  Authentic  Grill 

with 

Aged  Steaks    Plump  Poultry 
Fresh  Fish    Native  Shellfish 

grilled  on 

Woods  &  Charcoals 

of 

Mesquite  Apple 

Sassafi:as  Hickory 

In  Boston's 

Back  Bay  Hilton 

Just  steps  away  between 

The  Christian  Science 

Complex  and  Prudential  Center 

with  ample  indoor  parking. 

Dial-(617)  BOODLES. 


Investment  Real  Estate  Managennent. 

Brokerage  and  Consulting  Services 

Since  1898 


Donald  L.  Saunders, 
President  &  Chief  Executive  Officer 

SAUNDERS  &  ASSOCIATES 

20  Park  Plaza  •  Boston  •  MA  •  021 16 

(617)  426 -4000 
Exclusive  Agent  for  the  Statler  Office  Building 


Tuesday,  9  December,  8-10 

Pension  Fund  Concert 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
ALL-BRAHMS       Piano  Concerto  No.  1 
PROGRAM  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 

DANIEL  BARENBOIM 


Friday  Evening — 12  December,  8-9:40 
Saturday  'B' — 13  December,  8-9:40 
Tuesday  'C— 16  December,  8-9:40 

SEIJI  0ZA\\A  conducting 

MAHLER  Symphony  No.  2, 

Resurrection 

EDITH  WIENS,  soprano 
MAUREEN  FORRESTER,  contralto 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


Wednesday,  7  January  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  'A' — 8  January,  8-9:55 
Friday  'A' — 9  January,  2-3:55 
Saturday  'A' — 10  January,  8-9:55 
Tuesday  'B'— 13  January,  8-9:55 

KLAUS  TENNSTEDT  conducting 

MOZART  Overture  to 

Don  Giovanni 

MOZART  Piano  Concerto  No.  9 

inE-flat,K.271 
EMANUEL  AX 
BEETHOVEN         Symphony  No.  7 


Thursday,  '10'— 15  January,  8-9:55 
Friday  Evening — 16  January,  8-9:55 
Saturday,  'B' — 17  January,  8-9:55 
KLAUS  TENNSTEDT  conducting 

BEETHOVEN         Symphony  No.  6, 
Pastoral 

DVORAK  Symphony  No.  9, 

From  the  New  World 


Programs  subject  to  change. 
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Remember  someone  special — 


give  a  seat  at  Symphony 


®  JBLimited 

Your  tax  deductible  contribution  of  $6,000  will  endow  and  name 
a  seat  in  Symphony  Hall,  forever  associating  that  certain  some- 
one with  one  of  the  world's  great  symphony  orchestras. 

For  further  information  about  named  and  memorial  gift  oppor- 
tunities at  Symphony  please  call  or  write: 


Joyce  M.  Serwitz 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
Telephone  (617)  266-1492 


Symphony  Hall  Information  .  .  . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORIVL^TION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert 
program  information,  call  "C-0-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of 
the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  SjTn- 
phony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL 
INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492,  or 
write  the  Function  Manager,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m. 
until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on 
concert  evenings,  it  remains  open  through 
intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past 
starting-time  for  other  events.  In  addition, 
the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when 
there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or  evening. 
Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days 
before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has 
begun .  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  stairwell  near  the 
Cohen  Annex  and  is  open  from  one  hour 
before  each  concert  through  intermission. 
The  shop  carries  all-new  BSO  and  musical- 
motif  merchandise  and  gift  items  such  as 
calendars,  appointment  books,  drinking 
glasses,  holiday  ornaments,  children's 
books,  and  BSO  and  Pops  recordings.  All 
proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  For  merchandise  information, 
please  call  267-2692. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you 
are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may 


make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  call- 
ing the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring 
needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to 
attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number 
of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon  and  Saturday-evening  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  (subscription  concerts 
only).  The  continued  low  price  of  the  Satur- 
day tickets  is  assured  through  the  gener- 
osity of  two  anonymous  donors.  The  Rush 
Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.50  each,  one  to  a 
customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall  West 
Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in 
the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to 
do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order  not 
to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKLNG  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any 
part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in 
the  surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted 
only  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch 
rooms,  and  in  the  main  lobby  on  Massachu- 
setts Avenue. 


A  Vast  Selection  of 

Arts,  Scholarly  & 
Literary  Titles 

Almost  all  discounted 

20%  all  the  time 

Great  savings  on  classical 
recordings.  Everyday  price  on 
most  CD's  $13.99 

Mail — Phone — Special  orders  welcome 

230  Elm  St.  Davis  Sq. 
Somerville  02144 
N.  on  Mass.  past 
Porter  Sq.  Right  on 
Day  St.  3  blocks  to  Elm. 
Davis  stop  on  Red  Line®  623-7766 


Boston  Book  and 
lUcord  Warahouso 
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CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP- 
MENT may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men 
and  women  are  available  in  the  Cohen 
Annex  near  the  Symphony  Hall  West 
Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue.  On-call 
physicians  attending  concerts  should  leave 
their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the 
switchboard  near  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony 
Hall  is  available  at  the  West  Entrance  to 
the  Cohen  Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the 
orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage 
end  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first- 
balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  out- 
side the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms. 
The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal 
apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There 
are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony 
level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before 
each  performance.  For  the  Friday-after- 
noon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  12:15, 
with  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS: 

Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 


tra are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as 
well  as  internationally,  through  the  Boston 
Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  In  addi- 
tion, Friday-afternoon  concerts  are  broad- 
cast live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7); 
Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast 
live  by  both  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5).  Live  broadcasts  may  also  be 
heard  on  several  other  public  radio  stations 
throughout  New  England  and  New  York.  If 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard 
regularly  in  your  home  area  and  you  would 
like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Produc- 
tions at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad 
to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on 
the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual 
donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  news- 
letter, as  well  as  priority  ticket  information 
and  other  benefits  depending  on  their  level 
of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the 
Development  Office  at  Symphony  Hall 
weekdays  between  9  and  5.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed 
your  address,  please  send  your  new  address 
with  your  yiewsletter  label  to  the  Develop- 
ment Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of 
address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Busi- 
ness &  Professional  Leadership  program 
makes  it  possible  for  businesses  to  partici- 
pate in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  through  a  variety  of  original  and 
exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presi- 
dents at  Pops,"  "A  Company  Christmas  at 
Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting. 
Benefits  include  corporate  recognition  in 
the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the 
Higginson  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  service.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  BSO  Corporate 
Development  Office  at  (617)  266-1492. 
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"Flip 
a  switch 

and  you  expect  electricity 

to  be  there.1hafe  how 

a  banker  should  be'.' 


Gerald  E.  Anderson,  President  and  CEO, 
Commonwealth  Energy  System 


In  12  years,  Gerry  Anderson  has  helped 
COM/Energy  face  everything  from  the  oil 
crisis  to  the  issues  of  nuclear  power  Today, 
he  jokes  that,  while  his  hair  is  turning  white, 
he  still  enjoys  going  to  work  in  the  morning. 

COM/Energy  and  its  affiliate  compa- 
nies provide  electricity  and  natural 
gas  to  more  than  half  a  million  customers  in 
76  Massachusetts  communities. 

However,  the  company's  credo  is  to 
answer  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the 
public  at  every  level,  from  consumers, 
shareholders,  and  politicians  to  regulatory 
agencies,  and  COM/Energy  employees. 
Responding  to  groups  this  diverse  requires 
commitment,  patience,  skill,  and  a  very 
resourceful  bank. 

Bay  Banks. 

COM/Energy  was  looking  for  a  remit- 
tance processing  system  that  would 
improve  service,  provide  better  control  and 
documentation,  and  reduce  costs.  After 


analyzing  the  payment  patterns  of  COM/ 
Energy's  customers,  BayBanks  designed  a 
lockbox  depository  account  that  enhances 
the  company's  own  high-speed  coding, 
opening,  and  scanning  equipment. 

^^With  $1,500,000  in  payments 
a  day,  our  customized 
lockbox  deposit  account  is 
critical  to  reducing  both 
float  and  error.?? 

COM/Energy     also     depends     on 
BayBanks  for  disbursement  and  payroll 
services,  as  well  as  various  lines  of  credit. 
All  coordinated  by  one  Corporate  Banking 
Officer,  backed  by  a  team  of  experts. 

The  challenge  created  by  the  industry 
trend  toward  less  regulation  has  required 
an  in-depth  planning  effort  by  COM/ 
Energy's  top  management.  The  creative 
strategies  generated  by  this  effiDrt,  together 
with  sales  growth  and  strict  cost  control, 
have  enabled  COM/Energy's  gas  and  elec- 
tric subsidiaries  to  file  for  only  one  rate 
change  since  1982  —  a  reduction. 

^^  As  we  enter  the  new  era  of 
deregulation,  we  need  a 
bank  that  isn't  regulated 
in  its  thinking.?? 

COM/Energy  appreciates  the  same 
kind  of  creative  thinking  at  BayBanks.  A 
$6  billion  corporate  banking  network, 
BayBanks  is  committed  to  providing  the 
most  innovative,  involved,  and  comprehen- 
sive service  in  New  England. 

You  know  us  as  the  leader  in  personal 
banking  service.  You'll  find  BayBanks  is  a 
leader  in  banking  service  for  business  as 
well.  Ask  Gerry  Anderson.  Or  any  of  our 
many  other  corporate  customers. 


Ba/Banks' 

Corporate  Banking  Network' 


wuieyou 

,.  and 
dine  you. 
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PASTENE 


PasteneWine&  Focx 
Somerville,MA021^ 
Good  food.  Good  wir 
Since  1874. 
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TO  SEND  A  GIFT  OF  B&B  LIOUEUR  ANYWHERE  IN  THE  U  S  CALL  1-800-238-4373  VOID  WHERE  PROHIBITED 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87 

Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek,  Honorary  Chairman  George  H.  Kidder,  President 

Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  Chairman  J. P.  Barger,  Vice-Chairman 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley,  Vice-Chairman        "William  J.  Poorvu,  Vice-Chairman  and  Treasurer 
Mrs.  George  L.  Sargent,  Vice-Chairman 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 

Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Philip  K.  Allen 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

Abram  T.  CoUier 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 


Archie  C.  Epps 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Trustees  Emeriti 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 

John  T.  Noonan 


Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

E.  James  Morton 

David  G.  Mugar 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Richard  A.  Smith 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 

Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

Sidney  Stoneman 

John  L.  Thomdike 


Other  Officers  of  the  Corporation 

John  Ex  Rodgers,  Assistant  Treasurer  Theodore  A.  Vlahos,  Assistant  Treasurer 

Jay  B.  Wailes,  Assistant  Treasurer  Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Clerk 

Mary  Glenn  Goldman,  Assistant  Clerk 

Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Acting  General  Manager 

Anne  H.  Parsons,  Orchestra  Manager 

Costa  Pilavachi,  Artistic  Administrator 

Caroline  Smedvig,  Director  of  Promotion 

Josiah  Stevenson,  Director  of  Development 

Theodore  A.  Vlahos,  Director  of  Business  Affairs 


Robert  Bell,  Data  Processing  Manager 
Helen  P.  Bridge,  Director  of  Volunteers 
Vera  Gold,  Assistant  Director  of 

Promotion 
Patricia  Halligan,  Personnel  Administrator 
Nancy  A.  Kay,  Director  of  Sales 
John  M.  Keenum,  Director  of 

Foundation  Support 
Nancy  Knutsen,  Assistant  Manager, 

Boston  Pops 
Anita  R.  Kurland,  Administrator  of 

Youth  Activities 


Steven  Ledbetter,  Musicologist  <& 

Program  Annotator 
Marc  Mandel,  Publications  Coordinator 
Richard  Ortner,  Administrator  of 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Nancy  E.  Phillips,  Media  and 

Production  Manager, 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Charles  Rawson,  Manager  of  Box  Office 
Joyce  M.  Serwitz,  Assistant  Director 

of  Development 
Susan  E.  Tomlin,  Director  of  Annual  Giving 
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Vice-Chairman 

John  Q.  Adams 

Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

Martin  Allen 

Mrs.  David  Bakalar 

Bruce  A.  Beal 
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Peter  A.  Brooke 
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Vice-Chairman 

Peter  M.  Flanigan 

Gerhard  M.  Freche 

Dean  Freed 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 

Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 

Jordan  L.  Golding 
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Joseph  M.  Henson 

Arnold  Hiatt 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 
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Ronald  A.  Homer 

H.  Eugene  Jones 

Howard  Kaufman 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Robert  D.  King 

Robert  K.  Kraft 
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Laurence  Lesser 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 
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Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

C.  Charles  Marran 
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Richard  P.  Morse 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Morse 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  Nishino 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

John  A.  Perkins 
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Kenneth  Haas  Appointed 
Managing  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Effective  16  March 
1987,  Kenneth  Haas, 
General  Manager  of  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra 
since  1976,  assumes 
the  position  of  Manag- 
ing Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  His  appoint- 
/  ment  marks  the  conclu- 

sion of  an  extensive  search  for  a  Managing 
Director.  Since  the  resignation  of  Thomas  W. 
Morris  as  General  Manager  in  January  1986, 
Daniel  R.  Gustin  has  served  as  Acting  Gen- 
eral Manager.  Mr.  Haas's  tenure  as  General 
Manager  in  Cleveland  has  spanned  a  decade 
of  important  change  and  vast  expansion  of  the 
orchestra's  activity  at  home  and  abroad.  Prior 
to  becoming  General  Manager,  Mr.  Haas 
served  as  Assistant  General  Manager  of  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  from  1970  to  1975,  Assis- 
tant to  the  Managing  Director  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  from  1966  to  1970,  and 
General  Manager  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony 
1975-76.  A 1964  graduate  of  Columbia,  Mr. 
Haas  an,d  his  wife  Barbara  have  two 
daughters. 


BSO  Guests  on  WGBH-FM-89.7 

The  featured  guests  with  Ron  Delia  Chiesa 
during  the  intermissions  of  upcoming  live 
Boston  Symphony  broadcasts  will  be  BSO 
Publications  Coordinator  Marc  Mandel  (9  and 
10  January),  BSO  bassoonist  Matthew  Rug- 
giero  (17  January),  BSO  overseer  and  chair- 
man of  "Salute  to  Symphony"  1986  and  1987 
Susan  D.  Hall  (30  and  31  January),  Boston 
Symphony  volunteer  and  coordinator  of  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  art  exhibits  Muriel  Gold 
(6  and  7  February),  and  BSO  violinist 
Leonard  Moss  (13  and  14  February).  Upcom- 
ing guests  with  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  on  Morn- 
ing Pro  Musica  include  pianist  Emanuel  Ax  on 
Friday,  9  January  at  11,  and  guest  conductor 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas  on  Monday,  2 
February. 


Ethan  Ayer  Guest  Artist  Fund 

The  appearance  of  guest  artists  Edith  Wiens, 
soprano,  and  Maureen  Forrester,  contralto,  at 
the  12  December  1986  performance  of 
Mahler's  Symphony  No.  2  were  made  possible 
by  Mr.  Ethan  Ayer.  In  1983  the  Ethan  Ayer 
Guest  Artist  Fund  was  established  to  provide 
income  for  the  appearance  of  guest  vocal  art- 
ists at  one  subscription  concert  per  season. 
The  BSO  gratefully  acknowledges  the  gener- 
ous support  provided  by  Ethan  Ayer. 

Planned  Giving  Seminars 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased 
once  again  to  offer  a  series  of  Planned  Giving 
Seminars  conducted  by  John  Brown,  noted 
authority  in  the  area  of  deferred  gifts. 
Remaining  seminars  for  the  1986-87  season 
take  place  on  the  following  dates:  Tuesday,  17 
February  at  6  p.m.;  Thursday,  19  March  at  6 
p.m.;  and  Friday,  17  April  at  noon.  For  further 
information  please  contact  Joyce  M.  Serwitz, 
Assistant  Director  of  Development,  at 
266-1492,  ext.  132. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  pleased 
to  announce  that,  for 
the  thirteenth  season, 
various  Boston-area 
galleries,  museums, 
schools,  and  non-profit 
artists'  organizations 
are  exhibiting  their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  of  Symphony 
Hall.  Following  the  current  exhibit  of  works 
from  Harvard  University's  Semitic  Museum 
will  be  an  exhibit  from  the  Thomas  Segal  Gall- 
ery (12  January-9  February).  This  exhibit  fea- 
tures works  from  Ralph  Hamilton's  series, 
"Portrait-Faces  from  the  Musical  World,"  and 
new  oil  paintings  by  Conley  Harris  from  the 
Lyric  Theater  Series.  Pictured  is  Mr. 
Hamilton's  oil  on  paper  portrait  of  Phyllis 
Curtin.  The  Cabot-Cahners  Room  exhibits  are 
coordinated  by  Muriel  Gold,  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers. 

With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for 
their  continued  support  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


thanks 
the  staflFof 

HBM/Creamer,  Inc. 

for  their  generous  contribution  of 

time,  talent,  and  creativity 

in 

producing  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund 

1986—1987  direct  mail  campaign 

and 
directing  major  marketing  research  programs 

for  the  orchestra 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 

BSO  principal  harpist  Ann  Hobson  Pilot  is 
the  featured  soloist  in  the  Ginastera  Harp 
Concerto  with  Ronald  Knudsen  conducting 
the  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Sunday, 
18  January  at  8  p.m.  at  Aquinas  Junior  Col- 
lege, Newton  Corner.  Also  on  the  program  is 
Schumann's  Symphony  No.  4.  Tickets  are  $10; 
for  further  information,  call  965-2555, 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson  conducts  the  Boston 
Classical  Orchestra  on  Wednesday  21  January' 
and  Friday,  23  Januarys  at  8  p.m.  in  Faneuil 
Hall.  The  program  includes  Beethoven's 
Coriolan  Overture,  the  Mozart  Concerto  for 
flute  and  harp  with  soloists  Michele  Sahm  and 
BSO  principal  Ann  Hobson  Pilot,  Prokofiev's 
Classical  Symphony,  and  Handel's  Water 
Music.  Tickets  are  $12  and  $18;  $8  for  stu- 
dents and  senior  citizens.  For  further  infor- 
mation, call  426-2387. 

Max  Hobart  and  the  Civic  Symphony 
Orchestra  present  a  gala  "Evening  in  Vienna" 
including  Strauss  waltzes,  dancing,  cham- 
pagne, and  dessert  on  Friday,  23  Januarys  at 
8  p.m.  at  the  Royal  Sonesta  Hotel  in  Cam- 


bridge. Tickets  are  $17.50.  For  further  infor- 
mation, call  437-0231. 

The  John  Oliver  Chorale  performs  the 
second  concert  of  its  tenth-anniversary  sea- 
son: Bruckner's  Mass  in  E  minor  and  the 
Musikalische  Exequien  of  Heinrich  Schiitz  on 
Saturday,  24  January  at  8  p.m.  at  Jordan  Hall. 
Single  tickets  are  $6,  $9,  and  $12;  for  further 
information,  call  the  Jordan  Hall  box  office  at 
536-2412. 

BSO  principal  trumpet  Charles  Schlueter 
appears  in  recital  at  the  Isabella  Stewart 
Gardner  Museum,  280  the  Fenway,  on  Sunday, 
25  January  at  3  p.m.  A  $2  donation  is 
requested;  for  further  information,  call 
566-1401. 

BSO  cellist  Ronald  Feldman  conducts  the 
Pro  Arte  Chamber  Orchestra  of  Boston  on  Sun- 
day, 25  January  at  3  p.m.  at  Sanders  Theatre  in 
Cambridge.  The  program  includes  Thomas 
Flaherty's  Flute  Concerto,  a  world  premiere 
featuring  soloist  Snellen  Hershman;  the 
Beethoven  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  with  soloist 
Victor  Rosenbaum;  and  the  Schumann  Sym- 
phony No.  2.  Single  tickets  are  priced  from  $8 
to  $15. 


R.  JORGENSEN  ANTIQUES 


FURNISHINGS  THE  WAY  YOU  LIKE  THEM. 

Only  70  miles  north  of  Boston. 
R.R.  I,  Route  1     Wells,  Maine  04090    207-646-9444    Open  10-5,  Closed  Weds. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


Seiji  Ozawa  became  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall  of 
1973.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as  music 
director,  he  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  to 
hold  that  position  since  the  orchestra's  found- 
ing in  1881.  Bom  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China, 
to  Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child,  later 
graduating  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the 
International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors held  in  Besan^on,  France,  and  was 
invited  to  Tanglewood  by  Charles  Munch, 
then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Sjrmphony 
and  a  judge  at  the  competition.  In  1960  he 
won  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest 
honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstand- 
ing student  conductor 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accom- 
panied Bernstein  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's 1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  made 
an  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for 
the  1961-62  season.  In  January  1962  he 
made  his  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America,  with  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony.  Mr.  Ozawa  was  music 
director  of  the  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director 
of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  from 
1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San 


Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976, 
followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music 
adviser. 

Seiji  Ozawa  made  his  first  Symphony 
Hall  appearance  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  January  1968;  he  had 
previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  adviser  in  1970.  For  the 
1972-73  season  he  was  the  orchestra's 
music  adviser.  Since  becoming  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  1973,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as 
well  as  at  home,  leading  concerts  in 
Europe,  Japan,  and  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra 
traveled  to  China  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
That  same  year,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at 
the  major  European  music  festivals.  In 
1981,  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  celebrated 
the  Boston  Symphony's  centennial  with  a 
fourteen-city  American  tour  and  an  interna- 
tional tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  England.  They  returned  to 
Europe  for  an  eleven-concert  tour  in  the  fall 
of  1984,  and  to  Japan  for  a  three-week  tour 
in  February  1986,  the  orchestra's  third  visit 
to  that  country  under  Ozawa's  direction. 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  hew  music  with  the 
recent  program  of  twelve  centennial  com- 
missions, and  with  a  new  program,  begin- 
ning this  year,  to  include  such  composers  as 
Peter  Lieberson  and  Hans  Werner  Henze. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  interna- 
tional career,  appearing  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de 
Paris,  the  French  National  Radio  Orches- 
tra, the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Phil- 
harmonic. His  operatic  credits  include 
Salzburg,  London's  Royal  Opera  at  Covent 
Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  the  Paris 
Opera,  where  he  conducted  the  world 
premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  ofAssisi  in  November  1983. 
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Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  American  premiere  of 
excerpts  from  that  work  in  Boston  and 
New  York  in  April  1986. 

Seiji  Ozawa  has  recorded  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI, 
New  World,  Hyperion,  Erato,  and  RCA 
records.  His  award-winning  recordings 
include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  on  DG, 
Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a 
Thousand,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder, 
both  on  Philips,  and,  also  on  DG,  the  Berg 
and  Stra\dnsky  \aolin  concertos  with  Itzhak 
Perlman,  with  whom  he  has  also  recorded  the 
\iolin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and  Robert 
Starer  for  Angel/EMI.  With  Mstislav 
Rostropo\dch,  he  has  recorded  the  D\^orak 
Cello  Concerto  and  Tchaikovsky^' s  Variations 
on  a  Rococo  Theme,  newly  available  on  a 
single  disc  from  Erato.  Other  recent  record- 


ings, on  CBS,  include  music  of  Berlioz  and 
Debussy  wath  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade,  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  with 
Isaac  Stem,  and  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  and 
the  Schoenberg/Monn  Cello  Concerto  with 
Yo-Yo  Ma.  He  has  also  recorded  the  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the 
Choral  Fantasy  mth  Rudolf  Serkin  for 
Telarc,  orchestral  works  by  Strauss, 
Stra\ansky,  and  Hoist,  and  BSO  centennial 
commissions  by  Roger  Sessions,  Andrzej 
Panufnik,  Peter  Lieb-erson,  John  Harbison, 
and  Oily  Wilson. 

Mr  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of 
music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  for 
the  Boston  SjTQphony  Orchestra's  "Eve- 
ning at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 


"There's  no  passion  in  the  human  soul. 
But  finds  its  food  in  music." 


George  Lillo 


Join  us  before  or  after  the  Symphony  at  the  Bristol  Lounge, 
overlooking  the  Public  Garden  at  Four  Seasons  Hotel. 
Also  serving  lunch,  dinner  and  afternoon  tea.  The 
encore  is  over,  but  the  music  plays  on. 

For  Four  Seasons  Place 
Condominium  Sales  Information, 
please  call  617-338-4444. 


Four  Seasons  Hotel 

BOSTON 

200  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

(617)  338-4400 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1986-87 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Tamara  Smimova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Homer  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating  within  each  string  section. 
t  On  sabbatical  leave. 


Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Joseph  McGauley 

Leonard  Moss 
*Michael  Vitale 
fHarvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 
*Sheila  Fiekowsky 
tGerald  Elias 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 
*Nancy  Bracken 
*Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Lucia  Lin 

*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 
Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
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Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*Mark  Ludwig 

*Roberto  Diaz 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

fMartha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moersehel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Ronald  Feldman 
*Jerome  Patterson 
*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Sato  Knudsen 


Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Statu  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Heame 

Bela  Wurtzler 

Leslie  Martin 

John  Salkowski 

John  Barwicki 
*Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 


Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 


Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 


English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 


Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 


Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 


Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Charles  Daval 
Peter  Chapman 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Ganger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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R1CMR^M.  DANA,  inc.- 

JEWELERS 

We  are  specialists  in  custom  design  and 

restoration  work  in  platinum  and  gold* 

All  work  is  done  on  the  premises. 

43  CENTRAL  STREET  •  WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS  ♦  237-2730 


3t  'Sotofp  AjTRgst^ur^vtH 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  ana  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri. -Sat. 
Brunch:  11:00-3:00  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 

behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 

Valet  Parking 


A 
SYMPHONY 

OF 
SERVICES 

1st  American  Bank  is  your  full 
service  bank  with  11  offices  in 
Boston  and  on  the  South  Shore. 
Let  us  orchestrate  all  your 
banking  needs.  For  assistance 
call  436-1500. 

Banlf 

Member  FDIC/DIFM 
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Put  oir  strength  to\\Qikfor\Da 

BANK  OF  BOSTON  Call  Dean  Ridlon,  Managing  Director,  Private  Banking  Group  at  (617)  434-530: 


ANDOVER  •  BOSTON  (FINANCIAL  DISTRICT  &  BACK  BAY)  •  BURLINGTON  •  HAVKRHILL 
MARBLEHEAD  •  Pm  SFIELD  •  SPRINGFIELD  •  WELLESLEY  HILLS  •  WORCESTER 

^?:  19H.S  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 


Before  this  was  gold, 
it  was  ironed. 


For  800  years^  the 
artfully  woven  obi 
has  been  worn 
around  the 
waists  of  Japan- 
ese women. 
Today  Nobuko 
Ishikawa  has 
reinterpreted 
this  traditional 
kimono  sash  as  a 
brooch  of  gold^,  dia- 
monds and  meticu- 
lous Shakudo  inlay 
It^s  as  special  as  the 
person  you^ll  give 
it  to. 


See  this 
and  other 
rare  and 
unusual  keep- 
sakes where 


Subject  to  prior  sale 


Ihiper 
&:Fave 

JEWELERS 


every  piece  is 
personally  selected 
by  someone  who 

i  brooch  pendant     lOlOWS  what 
Japan,  contemporary         |-q  Jook  f  OL 

And  v/here. 

Someone  at 

Harper  and  Faye. 

Conveniently 

located  in  the  heart 

of  Bostorfs  financial 


district. 


60  Federal  Street 

Boston,  MA  02110 

423-9190 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Now  in  its  one-hundred-and-sixth  season, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  continues 
to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  and  to  broaden  the  interna- 
tional reputation  it  has  established  in 
recent  decades.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  the  orchestra 
has  performed  throughout  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  Japan,  and 
China,  and  it  reaches  audiences  numbering 
in  the  millions  through  its  performances  on 
radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays 
an  active  role  in  commissioning  new  works 
from  today's  most  important  composers, 
and  its  summer  season  at  Tanglewood  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
music  festivals  in  the  world.  The  orches- 
tra's virtuosity  is  reflected  in  the  concert 
and  recording  activities  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players — the  world's  only 
permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of  a 
major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers— and  the  activities  of  the  Boston  Pops 
have  established  an  international  standard 
for  the  performance  of  lighter  kinds  of 
music.  In  addition,  during  its  summer  sea- 
son at  Tanglewood,  the  BSO  sponsors  one 
of  the  world's  most  important  training 
grounds  for  young  musicians,  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  which  celebrates  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  in  1990. 

For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil 
War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town 


of  Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in 
the  spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that 
year  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
inaugural  concert  took  place  under  the 
direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  symphony  concerts 
were  held  in  the  Old  Boston  Music  Hall; 
Symphony  Hall,  the  orchestra's  present 
home,  and  one  of  the  world's  most  highly 
regarded  concert  halls,  was  opened  in  1900. 
Henschel  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of 
German-born  and  -trained  conductors — 
Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil 
Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in  the 
appointment  of  the  legendarj^  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony had  given  their  first  "Promenade" 
concert,  offering  both  music  and  refresh- 
ments, and  fulfilling  Major  Higginson's 
wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of 
music.'"  These  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in 
the  springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popu- 
lar" and  then  "Pops,"  fast  became  a 
tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades, 
there  were  striking  moves  toward  expan- 
sion. In  1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen  con- 
certs at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in 
San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  RCA 
in  the  pioneering  days  of  1917,  continued 
with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio 
broadcasts  of  concerts.  The  character  of  the 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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An  Elegant    k.  ^ 

Lifestyle  At  A  Special  Time  Of  Life. 

For  those  who  wish  to  maintain  their  independence  with  unmistakable 
style  through  their  senior  years,  there  is  now  The  Georgian,  Boston's 
elegant  example  of  congregate  living  with  insured  long  term  care  plan. 

The  Georgian  brings  graciousness  to  the  intimate  atmosphere  of  a 
small  apartment  building,  with  luxuriously  appointed  dining,  library 
and  lounge  facilities,  limousine  and  housekeeping  services,  and  an 
available  social  program  to  make  its  residents'  lives  a  continually 
enriching  experience.  The  Georgian  means  privacy  and  companion- 
ship, freedom  with  security. 

We  invite  you  to  visit  The  Georgian  between  two  and  four  PM  weekdays. 
Or  call  for  an  appointment. 

A  Prime  Living  Inc.  Residence 
332  Jamaicaway,  Boston,  MA  02130    524-7228 

Also  inqtilre  about  our  planned  North  and  South  Shore  communities. 


s. 


When  only 
the 
most  elegant 
will  do  . . . 


§<^ 


of  CONCORD 
1296  Main  Street 
west  Concord  ma  01742 
(617)369-4030 

furniture  of  distinction  since   1920 


Fine 

Quality 

Broatiloom 


^ 


Hand 

Knotted 

Orientals 


Custom 
Area 
Rugs 


S^ 


284  WASHINGTON  ST    WELLESLEY  HILLS   MA  02181 
Ooen  N^on     Tues     Thu'S      Fn     unl.i  5  30   Wed   until  8  00 

Sal   un|i  -1  30  •  (6171237  0800 


WeUesley  Hills 
Rug  Shop 


inc. 


'^ 
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Boston  Symphony  was  greatly  changed  in 
1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud  was  engaged  as 
conductor;  he  was  succeeded  the  following 
season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These  appoint- 
ments marked  the  beginning  of  a  French- 
oriented  tradition  which  would  be  main- 
tained, even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge 
Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employment 
of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric 
personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he 
served  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty- 
five  years. 

In  1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's 
first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year 
later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual 
summer  residence  at  Tanglewood. 
Koussevitzky  passionately  shared  Major 
Higginson's  dream  of  "a  good  honest 
school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that 
dream  was  realized  with  the  founding  at 
Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
(now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as 
well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts 
on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inau- 
gurated by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and 
who  in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conduc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would 
hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by 
John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops 
celebrated  its  hundredth  birthday  in  1985 
under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  con- 
temporary composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this 
country.  During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra 
toured  abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its 
continuing  series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  ini- 
tiated. Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his  seven- 
year  term  as  music  director  in  1962. 
Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  premieres, 
restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two 
predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA;  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was 
also  an  energetic  director  of  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  and  under  his  lead- 


ership a  full-tuition  fellowship  program  was 
established.  Also  during  these  years,  in 
1964,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers were  founded. 

William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf 
in  1969.  He  conducted  several  American 
and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA, 
appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts 
on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the 
mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  since  1970,  became 
the  orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in 
the  fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music 
adviser.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as 
music  director,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to 
solidify  the  orchestra's  reputation  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  his  program  of  centennial 
commissions — from  Sandor  Balassa, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Corigliano,  Peter 
Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison,  Leon 
Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald 
Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  significantly  reaffirmed 
the  orchestra's  commitment  to  new  music. 
Under  his  direction,  the  orchestra  has  also 
expanded  its  recording  activities  to  include 
releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/ 
EMI,  Hyperion,  New  World,  and  Erato 
labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250 
concerts  annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audi- 
ence of  nearly  1.5  million,  the  orchestra's 
performances  are  heard  by  a  vast  national 
and  international  audience.  Its  annual  bud- 
get has  grown  from  Higginson's  projected 
$115,000  to  more  than  $20  million,  and  its 
preeminent  position  in  the  world  of  music  is 
due  not  only  to  the  support  of  its  audiences 
but  also  to  grants  from  the  federal  and 
state  governments,  and  to  the  generosity  of 
many  foundations,  businesses,  and  individ- 
uals. It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly 
fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 
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SOTHEBY'S 

INTERNATIONAL  REALTY 


OCEANVIEW  COLONIAL 
Swampscott,  Massachusetts 

This  11 -room  Custom  Colonial  with  4  bedrooms,  3  baths 
and  2  half  baths  in  a  secure  private  community  with 
boathouse  features  a  garden  room,  gourmet  kitchen, 
family  room  with  bar,  the  finest  materials,  and  ocean 
views  from  most  rooms.  2-car  attached  garage. 
$1,150,000  Brochure  #BS05-198 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 
CARLSON  REAL  ESTATE 

440  Humphrey  Street,  Swampscott,  MA  01907 
617/599-5170 

101  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  MA  021 16 
617/536-6632 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87 


Thursday,  8  January  at  8 
Friday,  9  January  at  2 
Saturday,  10  January  at  8 
Tuesday,  13  January  at  8 

KLAUS  TENNSTEDT  conducting 


MOZART 


Overture  to  Don  Giovanni,  K.527 


MOZART 


Piano  Concerto  No.  9  in  E-flat,  K.271 

Allegro 
Andantino 

presto — Menuetto:  Cantabile — 
Presto 

EMANUEL  AX 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  7  in  A,  Opus  92 
Poco  sostenuto — ^Vivace 
Allegretto 
Presto 
Allegro  con  brio 


Emanuel  Ax's  appearances  this  week  are  made  possible  in  part 
by  the  Roberta  M.  Strang  Memorial  Fund. 


The  evening  concerts  will  end  about  10  and  the  afternoon  concert  about  4. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion, 

Erato,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 
Emanuel  Ax  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 

during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 

by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  11 


COPLEY  CONCERTO 


First  Movement 
Allegro 

Shopping  at  Neiman-Marcus 

and  100  trend-setting 

specialty  shops. 

Second  Movement 
Andante 

Dining  at  9  unique 

restaurants,  with  even  more 

at  the  Westin  and 

Marriott  hotels. 


Third  Movement 
Allegro  Vivace 

Entertainment  at  a  9-screen 

cinema.  Copley  Place  has 

music  and  dancing,  too. 


t'*i^ 


COPLEY 
PLACE. 

in  Boston's  Back  Bay 


©1260211 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Overture  to  Bon  Giovanni,  K.527 


Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb 
Mozart,  who  began  calling  himself  Wolf- 
gangoAmadeo  about  1770  and  Wolfgang 
Amade  in  1777,  was  bom  in  Salzburg, 
Austria,  on  27  January  1756  and  died  in 
Vienna,  Austria,  on  5  December  1791.  He 
composed  his  opera  Don  Giovanni  to  a 
libretto  by  Lorenzo  da  Ponte  during  the 
summer  and  early  fall  of  1787  for  per- 
formance in  Prague,  where  it  was  pro- 
duced under  the  composer's  direction  on 
29  October  that  year.  The  overture  was  the 
last  part  of  the  opera  to  be  composed:  it 
was  apparently  written  on  the  night  of 
27-28  October  (see  below).  The  first  Amer- 
ican performance  of  the  overture  took 
place  in  New  Orleans  at  a  '^concert  and 
ball"  in  the  Orleans  Ballroom  on  9  Febru- 
ary 1824.  Wilhelm  Gericke  gave  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  of  the  overture  in 
December  1885.  Later  performances  were  given  by  Emit  Paur,  Pierre  Monteux,  Leonard 
Bernstein,  Charles  Munch,  Leopold  Stokowski,  and  William  Steinberg,  who  led  the  most 
recent  subscription  performances  in  December  1969.  Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski  conducted 
the  overture  at  Tanglewood  in  August  1975.  Charles  Dutoit  led  the  most  recent  Tanglewood 
performance,  in  August  1983.  The  overture  is  scored  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets, 
and  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Mozart's  first  great  opera  buffa,  The  Marriage  of  Figaro,  enjoyed  a  succes  d'estime  in 
Vienna  and  little  more.  But  in  Prague  it  became  a  sensation.  After  years  of  ever- 
increasing  apathy  toward  his  music  in  Vienna,  Mozart  was  delighted  to  discover  that  in 
Prague  people  could  talk  of  nothing  but  Figaro,  and  that  the  opera's  tunes  were  sung  in 
every  home  and  whistled  on  every  street  comer.  When,  therefore,  he  was  invited  to 
compose  a  new  opera  specifically  for  Prague,  he  naturally  attempted  to  recreate  insofar 
as  he  could  the  formula  that  had  worked  so  well  with  Figaro.  He  turned  to  the  same 
librettist,  Lorenzo  da  Ponte,  and  the  two  men  crafted  a  work  for  a  cast  almost  identical 
to  that  of  Figaro  with  the  same  mixture  of  the  comic  and  the  serious  that  had  made 
Figaro  such  a  vivid  theatrical  experience. 

Da  Ponte  selected  a  theme  that  recurs  in  various  guises  throughout  western  litera- 
ture, that  of  Don  Juan,  the  inveterate  seeker  after  sensory  pleasures.  Basing  his  plot 
freely  on  several  earlier  versions  of  the  story,  he  came  up  with  a  libretto  that  shows  the 
amorous  Don  finally  receiving  his  comeuppance  via  the  supernatural  apparition  of  the 
statue  of  an  elderly,  upright  military  man,  the  Commendatore,  whom  Don  Giovanni  (the 
Italian  equivalent  of  Don  Juan)  has  killed  in  a  duel  in  which  the  Commendatore  was 
attempting  to  avenge  Giovanni's  seduction  of  his  daughter 

Mozart  spent  much  of  1787  working  on  the  opera,  completing  most  of  the  ensembles 
in  Vienna  and  reserving  some  of  the  arias  and  virtually  all  of  the  recitative  until  he  had 
actually  returned  to  Prague  and  heard  the  cast  assembled  to  sing  the  premiere.  Mozart 
apparently  left  Vienna  at  the  end  of  August;  Da  Ponte  finished  the  libretto  in  June,  so 
much  of  the  music  was  probably  in  Mozart's  head  already,  if  not  actually  on  paper  After 
he  finished  the  opera,  he  devoted  his  energies  to  putting  it  on  the  stage,  acting  both  as 
musical  supervisor  and  stage  director,  since  "the  company  here  is  not  as  skilled  as  the 
Viennese  in  studying  such  an  opera  in  so  short  a  time."  The  performance  was  repeatedly 
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or  before 
and  after  the 
Symphony,  a  casual 
suggestion. 
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Adjacent  to  Copley  Place.  (6n)  424-7000. 
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postponed,  first  because  it  was  not  ready,  then  owing  to  the  iUness  of  one  of  the  singers. 
Mozart  continued  working  at  it  here  and  there.  We  do  not  know  all  the  details  of  the 
composition,  the  order  in  which  he  worked  on  various  numbers  or  adapted  them  to  the 
singers,  but  we  can  be  sure  that,  as  always,  he  composed  the  overture  last. 

There  has  long  been  a  persistent  tradition  that  Mozart  wrote  the  overture  during  the 
night  before  the  first  performance,  and  that  the  orchestra  had  to  play  it  at  sight  from 
uncorrected  parts.  Quite  aside  from  the  fact  that  Mozart  would  hardly  be  likely  to  risk 
such  a  dangerous  thing  at  an  important  premiere,  the  composer's  wife  Costanze  said 
that  it  was  completed  two  nights  before  the  premiere,  a  claim  substantiated  by  Mozart's 
own  catalogue  of  his  completed  works,  where  he  entered  the  opera,  including  the 
overture,  on  28  October.  It  seems,  then,  that  his  "miraculous"  overnight  composition  of 
the  overture  actually  took  place  on  the  night  before  the  final  rehearsal,  that  is,  the  27th 
and  28th.  The  premiere  itself,  which  took  place  on  29  October,  was  a  brilliant  success. 

Mozart  always  conceived  his  operas  as  a  closed  musical  universe,  with  the  finale  of  the 
last  act  in  the  same  key  as  the  overture.  So  the  first  music  heard  in  the  performance  is 
vitaUy  important  in  the  overall  musical  structure;  dramatic  developments  often  play  off 
the  audience's  distant  recollection  of  that  opening  passage,  with  a  subconscious  sense  of 
tension  when  a  particular  dramatic  moment — especially  the  end  of  any  act  except  the 
last — comes  in  a  key  that  is  distant  from  the  one  we  know  is  "home." 

In  the  Romantic  era  it  became  common  for  opera  overtures  to  provide  in  some  sense  a 
precis  of  the  entire  plot  by  working  out  themes  connected  with  the  opposing  forces  of  the 
drama  {Der  Freischutz  is  generally  credited  as  the  first  opera  to  do  this  systematically.) 
But  classical  opera  rarely  attempted  or  desired  anything  of  the  sort.  The  overture 
established  the  harmonic  world  within  which  the  opera  would  function,  but  it  rarely  gave 
anything  more  than  the  merest  suggestion  of  the  moods  to  follow.  The  overture  to  Don 
Giovanni  does  provide  more  of  a  hint  than  most  in  the  powerful  opening  music  in 
D  minor,  which  comes  from  near  the  end  of  the  opera,  the  appearance  of  the  Commen- 
datore's  statue  demanding  that  Don  Giovanni  repent  his  misspent  life.  Though  the  rest 
of  the  overture  is  a  sunny  D  major  Allegro,  we  can  never  quite  forget  the  shudder  that 
the  opening  music  brings,  and  it  naturaUy  affects  the  way  we  hear  the  remainder  of  the 
opera.  (In  the  opera  house,  the  overture  ends  without  a  final  cadence;  instead  it 
modulates  to  lead  directly  to  the  rise  of  the  curtain  on  LeporeUo's  nocturnal  grumbling. 
For  concert  performance,  a  few  final  chords  are  added  before  the  modulation  to  bring 
the  music  to  a  suitable  conclusion.) 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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WITHOUT  YOUR  HELP 
YOU  COULD  BE 
HEARING  LESS 
FROM  THE  BSQ 


To  keep  the  Boston  Symphony  a  vibrant  musical  force,  it  needs 
vigorous  support.  Ticket  sales,  recordings  and  broadcast  revenues 
generate  only  half  the  income  we  need.  So,  if  you  want  to  hear 
more  from  us,  then  we  need  to  hear  from  you. 

Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive  and  become  a  Friend  for  the  1986-87 

season.  (Friends'  benefits  begin  at  $40.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for 

$ to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund.  '^•i^'^^iW^r'* 

Name Tel 

Address 


^.   lual/ 

City State Zip MFUTICp-- 


Please  make  check  payable  to  "Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund"  and  send  to: 

Sue  Tomlin,  Director  of  Annual  Giving,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  (617)  266-1492.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  MUS1C_ALIVE. 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Piano  Concerto  No.  9  in  E-flat,  K.271 


Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb 
Mozart,  who  began  calling  himself  Wolf- 
gangoAmndeo  about  1770  and  Wolfgang 
Amade  in  1777,  was  bom  in  Salzburg, 
Austria,  on  27  January  1756  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  5  December  1791.  Mozart  com- 
pleted his  E-flat  piano  conxierto,  K.271,  in 
January  1777  for  a  touring  French 
pianist.  Mile.  Jeunehomme,  whose  name  he 
is  apt  to  spell  "jenome"  or  ^'jenomy"  and 
which  his  father,  Leopold  Mozart,  turned 
into  "genommi."  Presumably  Mile.  J. 
played  the  first  performance,  but  we  have 
no  details  about  this.  Mozart  included  his 
oum  cadenzas  in  the  autograph  score.  In 
February  1783,  he  sent  his  sister  newly 
composed  '^Eing'dnge,"  or  cadenza-like 
flourishes,  to  introdux^e  solo  passages. 
Emma  Boynet  was  soloist  for  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  of  this  work, 
conducted  by  Serge  Koussevitzky  in  April  1943.  Leonard  Bernstein  was  both  condux^tor  and 
soloist  for  performances  in  February  and  March  1952,  and  it  has  also  been  played  at  BSO 
concerts  byAnia  Dorfmxinn  (Charles  Munch  conducting),  Rudolf  Serkin  (with  Erich 
Leinsdorf),  John  Browming  (with  William  Steinberg),  Christoph  Eschenbach  (with  Seiji 
Ozawa),  and  Alfred  Brendel,  who  gave  the  most  recent  subscription  performances  in 
February  1979  under  the  direction  of  Klau^  Tennstedt.  Andrds  Schiffgave  the  most  recent 
Tanglewood  performance  in  July  1983,  under  the  direction  of  Andre  Previn.  The  orchestra 
consists  of  two  oboes,  two  horns,  and  strings. 

On  12  February  1874,  Miss  Amy  Fay,  a  young  pianist  then  in  her  fifth  year  of  li\TQg  in 
Germany  where  she  had  gone,  as  they  said  iu  those  days,  to  refine  her  taste  and  improve 
her  technique,  wrote  to  her  family  m  St.  Albans,  Vermont: 

Deppe  wants  me  to  play  a  Mozart  concerto  for  two  pianos  with  Fraulein 
Steioiger,  the  first  thing  I  play  in  public.  Did  you  know  that  Mozart  wrote  twenty 
concertos  for  the  piano,  and  that  nine  of  them  are  masterpieces?  Yet  nobody 
plays  them.  Why?  Because  they  are  too  hard,  Deppe  says,  and  Lebert.  the  head 
of  the  Stuttgardt  conserv^ator>',  told  me  the  same  thing  at  Weimar.  I  remember 
that  the  musical  critic  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  remarked  that  '*we  should  regard 
Mozart's  passages  and  cadenzas  as  child's  play,  now-a-days."  Child's  play, 
indeed!  That  critic,  whoever  it  is,  "had  better  go  to  school  again,"  as  C.  always 
says!* 

Actually,  counting  the  concerto  for  two  pianos  that  Miss  Fay  prepared  with  Fraulein 
Steiniger,  and  another  for  three  pianos,  Mozart  wrote  twenty-three  piano  concertos. 
(This  does  not  take  into  account  his  adaptations  of  sonatas  by  other  composers  that  he 
made  for  his  tours  between  1765  and  1767.)  Most  of  us,  moreover,  would  have  a  hard 
time  reducing  the  number  of  "masterpieces"  to  just  nine.  The  series,  at  any  rate,  begins 
with  the  still  seldom  heard,  inventive,  brilliant,  if  not  perfectly  equilibrated  concerto  in 


*Amy  Fay's  Music-Study  in  Germany,  six  years'  letters  to  her  family,  first  pubhshed  in  1880  at  the 
urging  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  with  later  Enghsh,  German,  and  French  editions  spon- 
sored by,  resp)ectively,  Sir  George  Grove,  Franz  Liszt,  and  Vincent  d'Indy,  is  one  of  the  most  vivid, 
informative,  and  dehghtful  of  all  books  about  music.  It  is  available  as  a  Dover  paperback  reprint. 
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Oa7  f/7e  inside,  wliere  it  counts,  we  engineered  the  most  sophisticated 

and  powerful  technology  available  today. 

On  the  outside,  we  designed  a  control  panel  that's  straightforward 

and  easy  to  use.  ^^ 

That's  it.  Because,  at  NAD,  the  music  is  the  most  important  feature. 

Featured  above  on  the  right  is  the  NAD  7250  PE  AM/FIV1  Stereo  Receiver.  Industrial  design  by  Reinhold  Weiss  Design,  Chicago 


NAD 


AN  UNCOMMON  COMPANY. 


NAD(USA)  INC.  •  675  CANTON  STREET •  NORWOOD,  MA 02062,  U.S.A. 


D,  K.175,  of  December  1773,  and  concludes  with  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  the 
"masterpieces,"  the  gently  shadowed  concerto  in  B-flat,  K.595,  completed  three  weeks 
before  Mozart's  thirty-fifth  and  last  birthday.  Mozart's  most  intense  concentration  on 
the  genre  occurred  in  the  middle  1780s,  the  peak  of  his  popularity  as  a  composer  and  as 
an  adult  performer.  The  concerto  that  Emanuel  Ax  plays  at  these  concerts  holds  a 
special  place  in  the  sequence,  for,  after  the  dashing  display  of  ingenuity  of  K.175  and  the 
charms  of  K.238  in  B-flat  and  K.246  in  C,  it  is  an  all  but  inconceivable  leap  forward  in 
ambition  and  achievement  alike.  At  twenty-one,  Mozart  is  mature. 

It  aU  leaves  us  most  curious  about  Mile.  Jeunehomme — ''diejenomy'' — ^whose  play- 
ing, whose  personality,  or  perhaps  whose  reputation  so  stimulated  Mozart.  But  to  no 
avail.  She  passes  through  Salzburg  and  through  musical  history  for  just  a  moment  in 
January  1777,  leaving  her  indiscriminately  speUed  name  attached  to  the  work  in  which 
Mozart,  as  it  were,  became  Mozart,  and  she  disappears  again — to  France,  one  imagines, 
to  concerts  and  teaching,  perhaps  to  marriage  and  retirement  from  public  life.  We  know 
that  Mozart  himself  played  "her"  concerto  at  a  private  concert  in  Munich  on  4  October 
1777,  and  from  his  sending  ''Eingdnge'"  to  Nannerl  in  February  1783  we  know  that  it 
continued  to  engage  his  attention. 

The  scoring  is  modest:  only  pairs  of  oboes  and  horns  join  the  strings,  something 
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Join  us  for  dinner  by  starlight 
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JLouis  Vuitton. 
A  commitment  to  quality, 


E 


Beyond    the    famous 
'Monogram"  canvas,  Louis  Vuitton 
represents  a  unique  concept  in 
luggage  and  accessories. 
A  rare  attention  to  detail:  An 
authentic  Louis  Vuitton  is  identi- 
fied by  each  small  detail:  hand- 
made handles,  naturally  oak-tan- 
ned leather,  patented  pick-proof 
locks,  leather  linings. .  . 
A   commitment   to   quality: 
With  skill  and  imagination,  our 
master  craftsmen 
choose  the  materials 


that  make  each  trunk,  suitcase 
and  bag  an  outstanding  example 
of  durability,   strength  and  re- 
finement. 

Expert  advice:  Selecting  lug- 
gage is  not  an  easy  task.  Each 
model  (suitcase,  travel  bag  or 
accessory)  must  be  chosen,  or 
even  custom-made,  taking  into 
consideration  both  its  form 
and  function.  At  Louis  Vuitton, 
the  staff  is  trained  to  offer  the 

best  direction  and 

assistance. 


Discover  Louis  Vuitton 
at  this  exclusive  Louis  Vuitton  store. 

Copley  Place  100  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02116  (617)  437-6519 


LOUIS  VUinON 

MALLETIER  A  PARIS 


MAISON  FONDEE  EN  1854 
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remembered  always  with  surprise  because  the  impression  is  so  firmly  of  a  big  concerto. 
(It  is,  in  fact,  Mozart's  longest.)  But  Mozart  uses  these  restricted  resources  remarkably: 
the  horn  gets  to  play  a  melody  in  unison  with  the  piano,  and  more  than  once  Mozart 
explores  the  uncommon  sonority  of  the  keyboard  instrument  joined  only  by  the  two 
oboes.  The  orchestra's  opening  flourish  is  a  formal  call  to  attention.  The  piano's 
response  is  a  delicious  impertinence.  Normal  concerto  etiquette  after  all  obliges  the  solo 
to  wait  until  the  end  of  an  extended  tutti.  But  the  piano's  penchant  for  playing  at 
unexpected  times  once  established,  the  whole  issue  of  who  plays  when  becomes  the 
subject  of  continuing,  subtle  jokes  and  surprises. 

It  was  often  typical  of  Mozart  to  translate  the  gestures  of  opera  into  the  context  of  the 
concerto.  In  the  slow  movement  of  his  Sinfonia  conceriante  for  violin  and  viola,  for 
example,  Mozart  engages  the  soloists  in  impassioned  operatic  duetting.  Here,  in  the 
Andantino  of  this  concerto,  he  presents  a  scene  from  some  sombre  tragedy.  Strings  are 
muted,  violins  proceed  by  close  imitation,  and  the  music  that  prepares  the  singer's 
entrance  makes  its  cadence  on  the  formal  full  close  of  an  opera  seria  recitative.  The  aria 
is  impassioned  and  complex,  the  C  minor  of  its  beginning  soothed  occasionally  by  a 
gentler  music  in  E-flat  major,  but  it  is  the  gestures  of  recitative,  now  pathetic,  now  stem, 
that  dominate  the  discourse. 

The  finale  begins  in  unbuttoned  and  purling  virtuosity,  and  again  we  might  infer  that 
MUe.  Jeunehomme  was  an  especially  elegant  executant  of  trills.  One  of  the  virtuosic 
sweeps  down  the  keyboard  and  up  again  leads  to  the  opening  of  a  door  onto  a  world  of 
whose  existence  we  had  not  expected  a  reminder:  we  hear  a  minuet,  music  of  a  new 
character,  a  new  meter,  a  new  key.  Mozart  outdoes  himself  both  in  his  melodic  embellish- 
ments, so  characteristic  in  their  confluence  of  invention  and  control,  pathos,  and  grace, 
and  also  in  the  wonderfully  piquant  scoring  as  each  strain  is  repeated  with  orchestral 
accompaniment  (first  violins  and  the  lowest  strings  pizzicato,  but  the  former  with  far 
more  notes;  the  middle  voices  sustained,  but  their  tone  veiled  by  mutes).  The  minuet 
dissolves  into  another  cadenza,  whence  the  Presto  emerges  again  to  send  the  music  to 
its  runaway  close. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Pubhcations  from  1976  to  1979. 


Special  risk  assurance  when  health  is  an  issue. 
When  you  wonder  if  you  qualify.  When  you  need  it. 

Gerald  B.  Levinson  &  Associates 

50  Congress  Street    Suite  830    Boston,  MA  02109 
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SheWantedTbRent 
A  Villa  M  Spain. 


Nothing  could  have  been  more 
appealing  to  the  woman  in  this  ad 
than  t^vo  weeks  on  the  Costa  del 
Sol.  Until  she  decided  that  a  down 
payment  on  a  cottage  on  the  Cape 
had  more  long-lived  advantages. 

She  w^ould  earn  a  tax  deduc- 
tion for  both  the  interest  she  paid 
on  her  mortgage  and  the  property 
taxes.  Plus,  she  would  be  building 
equity.  And  she  could  gain  income 
by  renting  the  propert}^  during  the 
time  she  ^vasn't  there. 

With  the  help  of  her  Shawmut 
banker,  she  was  able  to  structure  a 
mortgage  that  fit  perfectly  into  her 
overall  financial  picture. 


It's  the  same  kind  of  help  we've 
been  gix^ing  to  all  our  customers  for 
more  than  150  years. 

\\k  know  what  you're  thinking 
right  now.  A  Shawmut  banker  is 
the  one  to  talk  to  when  it  comes  to 
meeting  your  financial  objectives. 

So,  stop  into  your  nearest 
Shawmut  office.  Or  if  vou  prefer, 
call  us  at  l-800-SHA\\1vlUT  for 
your  free  Shawmut  Guide  to  Per- 
sonal Finances. 


Shawmut 

LookTo  Us  For  Diiectioa 


She  Decided  To  Bi^A 
House  Onlhe  Cape. 
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Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

S\Tnphony  No.  7  in  A,  Opus  92 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in 
Bonn,  Germany,  on  17 December  1770 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  26  March  1827. 
He  began  the  Symphony  No.  7  in  the  fall 
of  1881,  completed  it  in  the  spring  of 
1812,  and  led  the  first  public  perform- 
ance in  Vienna  on  8  December  1813.  The 
American  premiere  was  given  by  Ureli 
Corelli  Hill  with  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic Society  on  18  November  1842,  and 
the  symphony  reached  Boston  a  week 
later,  25  November  1843,  Henry  Schmidt 
conducting  the  Academy  of  Music. 
Georg  Henschel  led  the  first  Boston  Sym- 
phony performances  in  February  1882, 
during  the  orchestra's  first  season,  and  it 
has  since  been  conducted  at  BSD  con- 
certs by  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur 
Nikisch,  Emit  Paur,  Karl  Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Pierre  Monteux,  Henri  Rabaud,  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Charles  Munch,  Erich  Leinsdorf, 
Leopold  Stokowski,  Antal  Dorati,  William  Steinberg,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Eugen 
Jochum,  Edo  de  Waart,  Colin  Davis,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Joseph  Silverstein,  Klaus  Tennstedt, 
KurtMasur,  Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski,  and  Seiji  Ozawa,  who  led  the  most  recent 
performances  both  in  Boston,  in  January  1985,  and  at  Tanglewood,  in  August  the  same 
year.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns, 
and  trumpets,  plus  timpani  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Seventh  Symphony,  which  took  place  in  Vienna  on  8 
December  1813  at  a  charity  concert  that  also  included  the  premiere  of  Wellington's 
Victory  in  the  Battle  of  Vittoria,  Opus  91,  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  successes  of 
Beethoven's  life.  The  concert  was  repeated  four  days  later,  at  the  same  benefit 
prices,  and  raised  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  aid  of  Austrian  and  Bavarian  troops 
wounded  in  the  Battle  of  Hanau.  More  important  from  the  musical  point  of  view,  it 
marked  the  real  arrival  of  popular  recognition  that  Beethoven  was  the  greatest  li\'ing 
composer.  To  tell  the  truth,  it  was  probably  the  potboiler  Wellington's  Victory,  which 
concluded  the  program,  that  spurred  the  most  enthusiasm.  Wellington,  after  all,  was 
allied  with  the  Austrians  in  opposing  Napoleon,  and  a  degree  of  patriotic  fer\'or 
infected  the  proceedings;  moreover  the  piece  was  simply  calculated  to  appeal  to  a 
broad  general  audience  more  certainly  than  the  lengthy  abstract  sjTnphony  that  had 
opened  the  concert.  Beethoven,  of  course,  knew  that  the  symphony  was  the  greater 
piece.  He  called  it,  in  fact,  "one  of  my  most  excellent  works''  when  writing  to  Johann 
Peter  Salomon  (for  whom  Haydn  had  written  his  symphonies  93-101),  asking  him  to 
use  his  good  offices  with  a  London  publisher  to  sell  a  group  of  his  works  there.  And 
because  of  the  special  popularity  of  Wellington's  Victory  (a  popularity  which  was  even 
more  likely  in  England  than  in  Vienna),  Beethoven  adjusted  his  prices  accordingly:  a 
London  publisher  could  have  the  ''grand  symphony"  (the  Seventh)  for  thirty  ducats, 
but  the  Battle  Symphony  would  cost  eighty!  Those  fees  do  not  in  any  way  reflect 
Beethoven's  view  (or  ours)  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  works;  he  was  simply 
asking  what  he  thought  the  market  would  bear. 

The  new  symphony  contained  difficulties  that  the  violin  section  declared 
unperformable  during  rehearsals;  Beethoven  persuaded  the  players  to  take  the 
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music  home  and  practice  overnight — a  concession  almost  unheard  of!  The  rehearsal 
the  next  day  went  excellently.  The  composer  Ludwig  Spohr,  who  was  playing  in  the 
violin  section  for  that  performance,  has  left  in  his  memoirs  a  description  of 
Beethoven's  conducting  during  the  rehearsal — a  remarkable  enough  feat  since 
Beethoven's  hearing  was  by  now  seriously  impaired. 

Beethoven  had  accustomed  himself  to  indicate  expression  by  all  manner  of 
singular  body  movements.  So  often  as  a  sforzando  occurred,  he  tore  his 
arms,  which  he  had  previously  crossed  on  his  breast,  with  great  vehemence 
asunder.  At  -piano  he  crouched  down  lower  and  lower  as  he  desired  the 
degree  of  softness.  If  a  crescendo  then  entered  he  gradually  rose  again  and 
at  the  entrance  of  the  forie  jumped  into  the  air.  Sometimes,  too,  he  uncon- 
sciously shouted  to  strengthen  the  forte. 

Spohr  realized  that  Beethoven  could  no  longer  hear  the  quiet  passages  in  his  own 
music.  At  one  point  during  the  rehearsal,  Beethoven  conducted  through  a  pianissimo 
hold  and  got  several  measures  ahead  of  the  orchestra  without  knowing  it. 

[He]  jumped  into  the  air  at  the  point  where  according  to  his  calculation  the 
forte  ought  to  begin.  When  this  did  not  follow  his  movement  he  looked  about 
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in  a  startled  way,  stared  at  the  orchestra  to  see  it  still  playing  pianissimo 
and  found  his  bearings  only  when  the  long-expected  forte  came  and  was 
visible  to  him.  Fortunately  this  comical  incident  did  not  take  place  at  the 
performance. 

The  extraordinary  energy  of  the  Seventh  S\Tnphony  has  generated  many  inter- 
pretations from  the  critics,  among  the  most  famous  of  which  is  Wagner's  descrip- 
tion, "Apotheosis  of  the  Dance.''  The  air  of  festive  jubilation  was  certainly  linked  by 
the  first  audiences  with  the  \ictorv^  over  Napoleon,  but  many  later  writers  have 
spoken  of  "a  bacchic  org>'"  or  "the  upsurge  of  a  powerful  dionysiac  impulse.''  Even 
for  a  composer  to  whom  rh\i:hm  is  so  important  a  factor  in  his  work,  the  rhj'thmic 
vehemence  of  this  symphony,  in  all  four  movements,  is  striking. 

At  the  same  time,  Beethoven  was  beginning  to  exploit  far-ranging  harmonic 
schemes  as  the  framework  for  his  musical  architecture.  If  the  Sixth  S>Tnphony  had 
been  elaborated  from  the  simplest  and  most  immediate  harmonic  relations — sub- 
dominant  and  dominant — the  Seventh  draws  on  more  distant  keys,  borrowed  from 
the  scale  of  the  minor  mode.  The  verv'  opening,  the  most  spacious  slow  introduction 
Beethoven  ever  wrote,  moves  from  the  home  key  of  A  major  through  C  major  and 
F  major  (both  closely  related  to  A  minor),  before  returning  to  A  for  the  beginning  of 
the  Vivace.  That  introduction,  far  more  than  being  simply  a  neutral  foyer  sening  as 
entry  to  the  house,  summarizes  the  architecture  of  the  entire  building:  A,  C,  and 
F  major  are  the  harmonic  poles  around  which  the  symphony  is  built. 

Nowhere,  not  even  m.  the  opening  movement  of  the  Fifth,  does  Beethoven  stick  so 
single-mindedly  to  one  rhji:hmic  pattern  as  in  the  Vivace  of  the  Seventh.  It  skips 
along  as  rhythmic  surface  or  background  throughout.  The  slow  movement  was  a 
sensation  from  the  beginning;  it  had  to  be  encored  at  the  first  two  benefit  concerts, 
and  during  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  also  frequently  used,  especially  in  Paris,  as 
a  substitute  for  the  slow  movement  of  the  Second  SjTnphony.  The  dark  opening, 
stating  the  accompaniment  to  the  entire  march  theme  before  the  melody  itself 
appears;  the  hypnotic  repetition  of  a  quarter-note  and  two  eighths;  the  alternation 
between  major  and  minor,  between  strings  and  winds;  the  original  fusion  of  march, 
rondo,  and  variation  forms — all  these  contribute  to  the  fascination  of  this 
movement. 

The  Presto  of  the  third  movement  is  a  headlong  rush,  broken  only  slightly  by  the 
somewhat  slower  contrasting  Trio.  Beethoven  brings  the  Trio  around  twice  and  hints 
that  it  might  come  for  yet  a  third  time  (necessitating  still  one  more  round  of  scherzo) 
before  dispelling  our  qualms  with  a  few  sharp  closing  chords.  The  closing  Allegro 
con  brio  brings  the  symphony  to  its  last  and  highest  pitch  of  jubilation. 

— S.L. 
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Stanley  Sadie's  fine  Mozart  article  in  The  New  Grove  has  been  published  separately 
by  Norton  (available  in  paperback);  Sadie  is  also  the  author  oi  Mozart  (Grossman, 
also  paperback),  a  convenient  brief  life-and-works  survey  with  nice  pictures.  Alfred 
Einstein's  classic  Mozart:  The  Man,  The  Music  is  still  worth  knowing  (Oxford  paper- 
back). Wolfgang  Hildesheimer's  Mozart  (Farrar  Straus  Giroux,  available  also  as  a 
Vintage  paperback),  though  sometimes  frustrating  to  read  (it  is  in  essence  a  long 
essay  built  up  out  of  many  short  sections  dealing  primarily  with  Mozart's  character, 
personality,  and  genius),  provides  a  stimulating  point  of  view  for  readers  who  have 
not  followed  the  recent  specialist  literature  on  the  composer.  Cuthbert  Girdlestone's 
Mozart  and  his  Piano  Concertos  (Dover  paperback)  contains  much  information  rather 
buried  in  decoratively  elegant  descriptions.  The  Mozart  Companion,  edited  by  H.C. 
Robbins  Landon  and  Donald  Mitchell  (Norton  paperback),  contains  two  major 
chapters  on  the  concertos:  Friedrich  Blume  discusses  their  sources,  Robbins 
Landon  their  musical  origin  and  development.  Philip  Radcliffe's  Mozart  Piano 
Concertos  is  a  brief  contribution  to  the  useful  BBC  Music  Guides  series  (U.  of 
Washington  paperback).  Any  serious  consideration  of  Mozart's  music  must  include 
Charles  Rosen's  splendid  study  The  Classical  Style  (Viking;  also  Norton  paperback). 
Rosen's  discussion  of  K.271  is  especially  masterful. 

If  you  don't  want  the  entire  opera  of  Don  Giovanni,  your  best  recording  bet  is  a 
collection  of  Mozart  overtures  such  as  Colin  Davis's  set  of  nine,  which  includes  all 
the  famous  ones  plus  some  rarities  like  Lo  sposo  deluso,  recorded  with  several 
different  English  orchestras,  available  as  a  mid-price  LP  (Philips  Sequenza). 
Another  fine  collection  of  nine  overtures,  but  with  Lucio  Silla  as  the  rarity,  comes 
from  Neville  Marriner  and  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  (Angel,  available 
on  CD). 

Two  particularly  fine  recordings  of  the  "Jeunehomme"  concerto  are  currently 
available,  one  with  modern  piano,  the  other  with  historical  instruments.  Murray 
Perahia's  reading  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  is  both  delicate  and  imag- 
inative (CBS,  coupled  with  the  Concerto  No.  21  in  C,  K.467);  Malcolm  Bilson  plays 
the  fortepiano  in  an  effervescent  reading  with  the  English  Baroque  Orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  John  Eliot  Gardiner  (DG  Archive,  coupled  with  the  Concerto  No.  11 
in  F,  K.413,  and  available  on  compact  disc). 
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The  standard  Beethoven  biography  is  Thayer's  Life  of  Beethoven,  written  in  the 
nineteenth  century  but  revised  and  updated  by  Elliot  Forbes  (Princeton,  available  in 
paperback).  It  has  recently  been  supplemented  by  Maynard  Solomon's  Beethoven, 
which  makes  informed  and  thoughtful  use  of  the  dangerous  techniques  of  psycho- 
history  to  produce  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  hundreds  of  Beethoven 
books  (Schirmer,  available  in  paperback).  There  have,  of  course,  been  many  studies 
of  the  symphonies,  George  Grove's  Beethoven  and  his  Nine  Symphonies,  though 
written  nearly  a  century  ago  from  a  now-distant  point  of  view,  is  filled  with  percep- 
tive observations  (Dover  paperback).  Basil  Lam's  chapter  on  Beethoven  in  the  first 
volume  of  The  Symphony,  edited  by  Robert  Simpson,  is  enlightening  (Penguin),  as  is 
Simpson's  own  concise  contribution  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides,  Beethoven  Sym- 
phonies (U.  of  Washington  paperback).  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  classic  essays  appear 
in  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford,  available  in  paperback). 

Recordings  of  Beethoven's  works  are,  if  anything,  even  more  numerous  than 
writings  about  him.  Of  the  complete  sets  of  the  nine  symphonies,  I  have  particularly 
enjoyed  the  recordings  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG), 
Leonard  Bernstein's  most  recent  set,  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  (DG),  and 
George  Szell's  recordings  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  (Columbia).  These  remain 
available  on  LP  but  have  not  yet  been  issued  on  compact  disc.  Among  important 
recent  reissues  on  compact  disc  are  performances  of  Beethoven's  Seventh  by 
Wilhelm  Furtwangler  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG)  and  Willem  Mengelberg 
with  the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw  (Philips),  both  of  them  coupled  with  the  Sym- 
phony No.  8.  Otto  Klemperer's  concentrated  and  powerful  reading  with  the  Philhar- 
monia  Orchestra  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  is  also  out  on  a  compact  disc  (Angel). 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas's  version  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  offers  an 
unusual  clarity  of  balances  (CBS,  available  on  LP).  Of  the  newer  recordings, 
Vladimir  Ashkenazy's  spontaneous  performance  with  the  Philharmonia  is  highly 
regarded  (London;  coupled  with  the  Coriolan  and  Egmont  overtures). 

— S.L. 
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Klaus  Tennstedt 


Klaus  Tennstedt,  who  has  been  principal 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  London 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  since  1983,  was 
bom  in  Merseburg,  East  Germany,  and 
studied  piano,  violin,  and  theorv^  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory.  He  became  concert- 
master  at  the  Municipal  Theater  in  Halle 
and  later  that  theater's  main  conductor. 
Mr.  Tennstedt  was  appointed  general  music 
director  at  the  Dresden  Opera  in  1958  and 
later  became  director  of  the  state  orchestra 
and  theater  in  Schwerin.  He  left  East  Ger- 
many in  1971  for  Sweden,  where  he  was 
engaged  at  the  Stora  Theatre  in  Goteborg 
and  by  the  Swedish  Radio  Symphony  in 
Stockholm.  In  1972  he  became  general  music 
director  of  the  Kiel  Opera.  Mr.  Tennstedt 
made  his  United  States  debut  in  1974  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  following 
his  North  American  debut  earlier  that  year 
with  the  Toronto  Symphony.  For  three  sea- 
sons he  was  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
Minnesota  Orchestra,  and  he  was  music 
director  of  the  NDR  Symphony  in  Hamburg 
until  March  1981.  He  made  his  Metropolitan 
Opera  debut  with  Fidelio  in  December  1982. 
Since  his  first  Boston  Symphony  perform- 
ances in  December  1974,  Mr  Tennstedt  has 
led  the  orchestra  frequently  both  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
appeared  most  recently  in  July  1983.  He 
also  regularly  conducts  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  Berlin  Philharmonic,  New  York 
Philharmonic,  Chicago  Symphony,  and 
Israel  Philharmonic. 


Recording  plays  a  significant  part  in  Mr 
Tennstedt's  career  Shortly  after  his  debut 
with  the  London  Philharmonic  in  1977,  he 
began  recording  a  complete  Mahler  s>tq- 
phony  cycle  with  that  orchestra,  completing 
it  last  spring.  His  first  Berlin  Philharmonic 
recording — coupling  Schumann's  S\Tn- 
phony  No.  3  and  the  Conzeristuck  for  four 
horns  and  orchestra — ^was  the  first  record- 
ing that  orchestra  had  made  in  more  than 
ten  years  with  a  conductor  other  than 
Herbert  von  Karajan.  Mr.  Tennstedt's 
awards  have  included  a  Diapason  d'Or  in 
1981  for  the  Mahler  S\Tnphony  No.  3,  the 
1980  International  Gustav  Mahler  Award  for 
the  Mahler  Symphony  No.  5,  and  a  1980 
Stereo  Re\'iew  award  for  the  Mahler  Sjtq- 
phony  No.  9.  Mr.  Tennstedt  was  recently 
awarded  the  title  Honorary^  Doctor  of  Fine 
Arts  by  Colgate  University. 


-  Boston - 
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Emanuel  Ax 


Hailed  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
pianists  of  his  generation,  Emanuel  Ax  has 
won  some  of  the  most  prestigious  prizes  in 
the  music  world,  performed  with  virtually 
every  major  orchestra  in  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  those  of  eastern  and  western 
Europe,  Latin  America,  and  the  Orient, 
given  countless  recitals,  and  recorded 
numerous  albums  for  RCA.  Mr.  Ax  first 
came  to  the  public's  attention  in  1974  when 
he  won  the  First  Arthur  Rubinstein  Inter- 
national Piano  Competition,  which  was  held 
in  Tel  Aviv.  Five  years  later,  he  captured  the 
coveted  Avery  Fisher  Prize.  Mr.  Ax  is  an 
exclusive  RCA  recording  artist,  and  many 
of  his  albums  have  become  best-sellers. 
Additional  honors  include  Grammy  nomi- 
nations for  his  recordings  of  the  Chopin 
concertos,  Schumann's  Humoreske  and 
Fantasiestucke,  the  Brahms  D  minor  piano 
concerto  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  under 
James  Levine,  and  the  Brahms  F  minor 
quintet  for  piano  and  strings  with  the 
Cleveland  Quartet.  Mr.  Ax's  recordings  of 
the  Brahms  sonatas  for  cello  and  piano  with 
Yo-Yo  Ma  won  a  1985  Grammy  award;  the 
two  have  also  recorded  the  Beethoven  cello 
sonatas  for  CBS  records.  Recently,  Mr.  Ax 
has  begun  recording  the  Beethoven  piano 
concertos  with  Andre  Previn  and  the  Royal 
Philharmonic. 

Highlighting  Mr.  Ax's  1985-86  season 
were  appearances  with  the  Houston  Sym- 
phony throughout  the  United  States, 


including  Carnegie  Hall;  the  Scottish 
Chamber  Orchestra,  and  the  Israel  Philhar- 
monic, as  well  as  a  tour  of  Japan.  His  1986 
summer  festival  engagements  included 
Mostly  Mozart,  Tanglewood,  the  Mann 
Music  Center,  Caramoor,  the  Proms,  Edin- 
burgh, Tivoli,  and  Helsinki.  The  1986-87 
season  brings  performances  with  the 
Detroit  Symphony,  Chicago  Symphony, 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  Boston  Symphony,  Minnesota 
Orchestra,  New  York  Philharmonic,  Pitts- 
burgh Symphony,  St.  Louis  Symphony, 
Cincinnati  Orchestra,  and  the  Israel  Phil- 
harmonic, in  addition  to  tours  with  the 
Cleveland  Quartet  and  Yo-Yo  Ma  through- 
out the  United  States. 

Bom  in  Lwow,  Poland,  Emanuel  Ax 
moved  to  Winnipeg,  Canada,  with  his  fam- 
ily as  a  boy.  His  studies  in  the  Pre-College 
Division  of  the  Juilliard  School  were 
greatly  supported  by  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Epstein  Scholar  Boys  Club  of  America,  and 
he  subsequently  won  the  Young  Concert 
Artists  Michaels  Award.  His  only  piano 
teacher  was  Mieczyslaw  Munz.  Mr.  Ax  is  a 
graduate  of  Columbia  University,  where  he 
majored  in  French.  He  lives  in  New  York 
City  with  his  wife,  pianist  Yodo  Nozaki, 
their  son  Joseph,  and  daughter  Sarah. 
Since  his  first  Boston  Symphony 
appearance  at  Tanglewood  in  1978, 
Mr.  Ax  has  returned  to  perform  music  of 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  Liszt  with  the 
orchestra,  most  recently  performing  the 
Beethoven  Fourth  Concerto  at  Tanglewood 
this  past  August  under  the  direction  of 
Neeme  Jarvi. 
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GUILD,  MONRAD  &  GATES,  INC. 

Family  Investment  Advisers 


50  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

Telephone:  (617)  523-1320 


For  Those  Who  Want 

Specialized  Individual  Attention  and  Care 

in  the  Management  of  Investments 

and  Tax  and  Estate  Plartning 


Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr.  Ernest  E.  Monrad  William  A.  Oates,  Jr.  Robert  B.  Mintum,  Jr. 


f 


Audi 


n 


ANNIS 

PORSCHE  +  AUDI,  INC. 
New  England's  #1  Volume  Dealer 
Route  9,  Natick 
*  (617)  237-5759 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  particularly  the  following 
group  of  corporations  and  professional  organizations  for  their  outstanding  and 
exemplary  response  in  support  of  the  orchestra's  needs  during  the  past  or  current 
fiscal  year. 


1986-87  Business  Honor  RoU  ($10,000  +  ) 


ADD  Inc  Architects 

Philip  M.  Briggs 
AT&T 

Robert  C.  Babbitt 
Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Han^ey  Chet  Krentzman 
American  Express  Company 

James  D.  Robinson  III 
Analog  De\4ces,  Inc. 

Ray  Stata 
Bank  of  Boston 

William  L.  Brown 
Bank  of  New  England 

Peter  H.  McCormick 
BayBanks,  Inc. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Boston  Edison  Company 

Stephen  J.  Sweeney 
Boston  Financial  &  Equity  Corporation 

Sonny  Monosson 
The  Boston  Globe/Affiliated  Publications 

William  0.  Taylor 
Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers 

Roger  A.  Saunders 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Company 

James  N.  von  Germeten 
Bozell,  Jacobs,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc. 

Thomas  Mahoney 
Cahners  Publishing  Company 

In  memory  of  Norman  L.  Cahners 
Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores,  Inc. 

Philip  M.  Hawley 
Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
Country  Curtains 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 
Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 
Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  S.  Daniels 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
Dynatech  Corporation 

J.  P.  Barger 
E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Fidelity  Investments 

Samuel  W.  Bodman 
GTE  Electrical  Products 

Dean  T  Langford 


General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
General  Electric  Company/Ljun 

Frank  E.  Pickenng 
General  Electric  Plastics  Business  Group 

Glen  H.  Hiner 
The  Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
HBM/Creamer,  Inc. 

Edward  Eskandarian 
IBM  Corporation 

Paul  J.  Palmer 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company 

E.  James  Morton 
Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Companies 

Mehin  B.  Bradshaw 
McKinsey  &  Company,  Inc. 

Robert  P  O'Block 
Moet-Hennessy  U.S.  Corporation 

Ambassador  Evan  G.  Galbraith 
Morse  Shoe,  Inc. 

Manuel  Rosenberg 
Neiman-Marcus 

William  D.  Roddy 
New  England  Telephone  Company 

Gerhard  M.  Freche 
The  New  England 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

James  F.  Cleary 
Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
The  Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
ShawTnut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F  Craig 
Signal  Technology  Corporation 

William  E.  Cook 
State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

William  S.  Edgerly 
Teradyne,  Inc. 

Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 
WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

An  Wang 
Zayre  Corporation 

Maurice  Segall 
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OULD  FREDERICK  LAW  OLMSTED 


HAVE  HAD  THE  HERITAGE  IN  MIND 

WHEN  HE  ENVISIONED  THE  PUBLIC  GARDEN? 

THIS  PERFECT  VENUE  HAS  AWAITED  THE 

PERFECT  RESIDENCE  FOR  WELL  OVER  A  CENTURY: 

THE  HERITAGE  ON  THE  GARDEN. 

AN  ORIGINAL  OF  TIMELESS  ELEGANCE. 

FOR  INFORMATION,  CALL  266-2500. 

THEHERITACE 

ON  THE  GARDEN 
RESIDENTIAL  SALES  OFFICE:  17  ARLINGTON  STREET  BOSTON,  NLASS.  02116. 
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■  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corporations  and 
fessional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  valuable  support  totaling  $1,000+  during 
past  fiscal  year.  Names  which  are  both  capitalized  and  underscored  in  the  Business 
iders  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll  denoting  support  of  $10,000  +  . 
)italization  denotes  support  totaling  $5,000-$9,999,  and  an  asterisk  indicates  support 
iling$2,500-$4,999. 


>untants 

'HUR  ANDERSEN  &  COMPANY 
lliam  F.  Meagher 

'HUR  YOUNG  &  COMPANY 
)mas  P.  McDermott 

>PERS  &  LYBRAND 
leent  M.  O'Reilly 

pies  E.  DiPesa  &  Company 
lliam  F.  DiPesa 

;ST  &  WHINNEY 
aes  G.  Maguire 

Gr  Main  Hurdman 
lliam  A.  Larrenaga 

LT,  MARWICK, 
'CHELL  &  COMPANY 
bert  D.  Happ 

)dore  S.  Samet  &  Company 
?odore  S.  Samet 
rCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
ties  T.  McBride 

ertising/ Public  Relations 

old  &  Company,  Inc. 
raid  Broderick 

C  STRATEGIES,  INC. 
lice  M.  McCarthy 

SELL,  JACOBS,  KENYON  & 
^HARDT,  INC. 
omas  Mahoney 

old  Cabot  &  Company,  Inc. 
nes  I.  Summers 

M  CREAMER,  INC. 

ward  Eskandarian 

•ke  &  Company,  Inc. 
rence  M.  Clarke 

E  COMMUNIQUE  GROUP,  INC. 
nes  H.  Kurland 

,  HoUiday,  Connors, 
mopulos,  Inc. 
3k  Connors,  Jr. 

WSOME  &  COMPANY 
ter  Farwell 

ng  &  Rubicam 
irk  Stroock 

ospace 

throp  Corporation 
omas  V  Jones 


Business  Leaders  (S  1,000  +  ) 

PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Norman  J.  Ryker 

Architecture/Design 

ADD  INC  ARCHITECTS 
Philip  M.  Briggs 

LEA  GROUP 
Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  L.  Brown 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
Peter  H.  McCormick 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT 

&  TRUST  COMPANY 
James  N.  von  Germeten 

Cambridge  Trust  Company 
Lewis  H.  Clark 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

CITICORP/CITIBANK 
Walter  E.  Mercer 

*Eastem  Corporate  Federal  Credit 
Union 

Jane  M.  Sansone 
*Framingham  Trust  Company 

William  A.  Anastos 

Mutual  Bank 
Keith  G.  Willoughby 

*Patriot  Bancorporation 
Thomas  R.  Heaslip 

*Provident  Financial  Services,  Inc. 
Robert  W  Brady 

*Rockland  Trust  Company 
John  F.  Spence,  Jr. 

SHAWMUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  F.  Craig 

STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST 
COMPANY 
William  S.  Edgerly 

UST  CORPORATION 
James  V  Sidell 

Building/ Contracting 

*A.J.  Lane  &  Company,  Inc.. 
Andrew  J.  Lane 


Chain  Construction  Corporation 
Howard  Mintz 

National  Lumber  Company 
Louis  L.  Kaitz 

New  England  Door  Corporation 
Robert  C.  Frank 

*Perini  Corporation 
David  B.  Perini 

*JF.  White  Contracting 
Thomas  J  White 

Displays/Flowers 

*Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 
Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 

*Harbor  Greenery 
Diane  Valle 

Education 

BENTLEY  COLLEGE 
Gregory  H.  Adamian 

STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Electrical/HVAC 

*p.h.  mechanical  corporation 
Paul  A.  Hayes 

R&D  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY,  INC. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

Electronics 

Alden  Electronics,  Inc. 
John  M.  Alden 

*Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

EPSCOInc. 
Wayne  P  Coffin 

The  Mitre  Corporation 
Robert  R.  Everett 

PARLEX  CORPORATION 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 

SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 

William  E.Cook 

Energy 

CABOT  CORPORATION 
FOUNDATION,  INC. 
Ruth  C.  Scheer 
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Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference  . . . 


Two  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater  to  the  individual 
personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests  in  a  truly  elegant  fashion.  Each  home 
is  professionally  staffed  to  meet  nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions  like  a 
fine  hotel. 

Oakwood — 601  Summer  Street  Elmhurst — 743  Main  Street 

Manchester-by-the-Sea,  MA  01944  Melrose,  MA  02176 

(617)  526-4653  (617)  662-7500 

Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information. 

Two  of  twenty-eight  long-term  care  facilities  throughout 

Massachusetts  that  are  owned  and  managed  by  Beverly  Enterprises. 

We  are  committed  to  quality  of  life. 
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For  more  complete  information  on  Nuveen  Tax-Exempt  Unit  Trusts,  including  charges 
and  expenses,  call  your  broker  or  adviser  for  a  prospectus.  Read  it  carefully  before  you 
invest  or  send  money  Or  call  800-221-4276.  (In  New  York  State,  call  212-208-2350.) 


» lUUVEEM  T^-Exempt  Unit  TYusts 


John  Nuveen  &  Co  Incorporated 
Investment  Bankers 


JL-L-L 


A  Special  Life-style 

Carleton-Willard  Village  is 
an  exceptional  continuing 
care  retirement  community. 
Gracious  independent  living 
accommodations  and  fully 
licensed,  long-term  health 
care  facilities  exist  in  a 
traditional  New  England 
environment. 

CARLETON-WILLARD  VILLAGE 

100  Old  Billerica  Rd. 
Bedford,  MA  01730 
(617)  275-8700 

Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard 
Homes,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  corporation 


YANKEE  COMPANIES,  INC. 
Paul  J.  Montle 

Engineering 

Goldberg-Zoino  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

'Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
William  F.  Allen,  Jr. 

Entertainment/Media 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 
Richard  A.  Smith 

National  Amusements,  Inc. 
Sumner  M.  Redstone 

*Williams/Gerard  Productions,  Inc. 
William  J.  Walsh 

Finance/Venture  Capital 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 
James  D.  Robinson  III 

Carson  Limited 
Herbert  Carver 

FARRELL,  HEALER  &  COMPANY 
Richard  Farrell 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON 
CORPORATION 
Mark  S.  Ferber 

HAMBRECHT  &  QUIST  VENTURE 
PARTNERS 
Robert  M.  Morrill 

*  Kaufman  &  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 

TA  ASSOCIATES 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

Tracy  Financial,  Inc. 
Robert  E.  Tracy 

Food  Service/Industry 

*  Boston  Showcase  Company 

Jason  Starr 

CREATIVE  GOURMETS,  LTD. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

daka  Food  Service  Management,  Inc. 
Terry  Vince 

Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 

'Federal  Distillers,  Inc. 
Alfred  J.  Balerna 

Garelick  Farms,  Inc. 
Peter  M.  Bernon 

JOHNSON  O'HARE  COMPANY, 
INC. 
Harry  O'Hare 

MOET-HENNESSY 
r.S.  CORPORATION 
Ambassador  Evan  G.  Galbraith 


NATIONAL  DISTILLERS  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
John  Hoyt  Stookey 

O'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corporation 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

*  Roberts  and  Associates 
Richard  J.  Kunzig 

Ruby  Wines 
Theodore  Rubin 

*Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

The  Taylor  Wine  Company,  Inc. 
Michael  J.  Doyle 

Shaws  Supermarkets,  Inc. 
Stanton  W  Davis 

United  Liquors,  Ltd. 
Michael  Tye 

Footwear 

*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  A.  Vaule,  Jr. 

MERCURY  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADING  CORPORATION 
Irv'ing  A.  Wiseman 

MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 
Manuel  Rosenberg 

The  Rockport  Corporation 
Bruce  Katz 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Furnishings/Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

HITCHCOCK  CHAIR  COMPANY 
Thomas  H.  Glennon 

The  Jo f ran  Group 
Robert  D.  Roy 

Graphic  Design 

Clark/Linsky  Design,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  Linsky 

Fader,  Jones  &  Zarkades  Design 
Associates 
Roger  Jones 

*Gill  Fishman  and  Associates 
Gill  Fishman 

*Weymouth  Design,  Inc. 
Michael  E.  Weymouth 

High  Technology 

Allied  Corporation 
Edward  L.  Hennessy,  Jr. 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 
Rav  Stata 


*TASC 
Arthur  Gelb 

APOLLO  COMPUTER,  INC. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

*Aritech  Corporation 
James  A.  Synk 

AT&T 
Robert  C.  Babbitt 

AUG  AT,  INC. 
Roger  D.  Wellington 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Josh  S.  Weston 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

BOSTON  FINANCIAL  &  EQUITY 
CORPORATION 
Sonny  Monosson 

*Compugraphie  Corporation 
Carl  E.  Dantas 

Computer  Corporation  of  America 
John  Donnelly,  Jr. 

COMPUTER  PARTNERS 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

Costar  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J.  P.  Barger 

*EG&G,  Inc. 
Dean  W  Freed 

*Encore  Computer  Corporation 
Kenneth  G.  Fisher 

*General  Eastern  Instruments 
Corporation 
Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 

GenRad  Foundation 
Linda  B.  Smoker 

HELIX  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 
Frank  Gabron 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hewlett-Packard  Company 
Alexander  R.  Rankin 

HONEYWELL 
Warren  G.  Sprague 

Hycor,  Inc. 
Joseph  Hyman 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 
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A  Diamond  is  Appropriate 


It's  always  appredat^jpiw'er  out  of  style.  Singly  a^n  engagement  ring 

or  in  combination  for  ativ  number  of  occasions.  Tlie  aiscerning  ouyer,  satisfied 

with  only  the  finest  quality  in  a  larger  stone,  will  find  the  jight  ring  at  Shreve's. 

SHREVECRUMP  SfLO 

JEWELERS    SINCE    1800 
aaOBOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02U6  (617)267-9100  •  1-800-225-7088  •  THE  MALL  ATCHESTM*  HILL  '  SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA 


Decisions  for  a  winter  evening. 

The  marriage  of  fresh  native 

ingredients  of  the  season  with  the 

creativity  of  French  cooking, 

presents  the  discerning  diner 

with  an  exquisite  array  of  choices. 

The  result . . . 

a  menu  of  scope  and  originaHty. 

Sample  it  amid  the  ambiance  of 

Boston's  most  elegant  restaurant. 


J 


ULIEN 


Reservations  for  Lunch  or  Dinner: 
617-451-1900 


Julien  Restaurant  and  Bar.  In  the  Hotel  Meridien,  250  Franklin  Street,  Boston.  Private  Valet  Parking. 
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*  Ionics,  Inc. 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

*M/A-COM,  Inc. 
\>ssarios  G.  Chigas 

*Masscomp 

Aug:iist  P.  Klein 
:  Massachusetts  High  Technologj' 
.  Council,  Inc. 
i     Howard  P.  Foley 

1  MATEC  CORPORATION 
Ted  Valpey,  Jr. 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

The  Norton  Company 
Donald  R.  Melville 

*Orion  Research  Incorporated 
Alexander  Jenkins  III 

*  Polaroid  Corporation 

I.M.  Booth 

PRIME  COMPUTER,  INC. 
Joe  M.  Henson 

PRINTED  CIRCUIT 
CORPORATION 
Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

SofTech,  Inc. 
Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

STELLAR  COMPUTER 
J.  William  Poduska 

*Tech/Ops,  Inc. 
Man-in  G.  Schorr 

TERADYNE,  INC. 
Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 

*Thermo  Electron  Corporation 
George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 
An  Wang 

*XRE  Corporation 
John  K.  Grady 


Hotels/Restaurants 

BOSTON  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
&  TOWERS 
Roger  A.  Saunders 

*The  Hampshire  House 
Thomas  A.  Kershaw 

HOWARD  JOHNSON  COMPANY 
G.  Michael  Hostage 

Meridien  Hotel 
Bernard  Lambert 

Mildred's  Chowder  House 
James  E.  Mulcahy 

THE  RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 


*Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL 
Bodo  Lemke 

Insurance 

*A.I.M.  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 
James  A.  Radley 

*Allied  Adjustment  Sen-ice 
Charles  A.  Hubbard 

Arkwright  Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

CAMERON  &  COLBY  CO.,  INC. 
Graves  D.  Hewitt 

*Consolidated  Group,  Inc. 
Woolsey  S.  Conover 

FRANK  B.  HALL  &  COMPANY  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Colby  Hewdtt,  Jr. 

Robert  D.  Gordon  Adjusters,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Gordon 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

Fred  S.  James  &  Company  of  New 
England,  Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

*Johnson  &  Higgins 
Robert  A.  Cameron 

Kendall  Insurance,  Inc. 
Kennett  "Skip"  Kendall,  Jr. 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Edward  E.Phillips 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 
John  Herbert  Sullivan 

*Charles  H.  W^atkins  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  P.  Nyquist 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely  II 

BEAR  STEARNS  &  COMPANY 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

E.F  HUTTON  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 

Endowment  Management  &  Research 
Corporation 
Stephen  D.  Cutler 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENTS 
Samuel  W.  Bodman 

*Fidelity  Service  Company 
Robert  W.  Blucke 


Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

HCW,  Inc. 
John  M.  Plukas 

KENSINGTON  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 

Alan  E.  Lewis 

KIDDER,  PEABODY& 
COMPANY,  INC. 
John  G.  Higgins 

*Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 

Robert  L.  Kemp 
MORGAN  STANLEY  &  COMPANY 
Jack  Wadsworth 

Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  & 
Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 

*The  Putnam  Management 
Company,  Inc. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

SALOMON  INC. 
Joseph  P.  Lombard 

SMITH  BARNEY,  HARRIS  UPHAM 
&  COMPANY 
Robert  H.  Hotz 

*State  Street  Development  Company 
John  R.  Gallagher,  III 

TUCKER,  ANTHONY  & 
R.  L.  DAY,  INC. 

Gerald  Segel 

WOODSTOCK  CORPORATION 

Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

*Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Everett  H.  Parker 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

*Fish  &  Richardson 
John  N.  Williams 

*Gadsby  &  Hannah 
Jeffrey  P.  Somers 
GOLDSTEIN  &  MANELLO 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

Hale  &  Dorr 
Paul  Brountas 

*Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky 
and  Popeo,  PC. 
Francis  X.  Meaney 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

PALMER  &  DODGE 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

*Peabody  &  Arnold 
Paul  R.  Devin 
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MARKETING  DISTINCTIVE  PROPERTIES 


Little  Compton,  R.I.  -  119  Acre  Vineyard 
9,800  Sq.Ft.  Winery  &  Equipment.  Excellent  Staff 
Farmhouse  Overlooking  Reservoir.    $2.25M 


The  Grey  Whale  Inn  -  Picturesque  Woods  Hole 

Charming  Bed  &  Breakfast.  Excellent  Reputation 

Overlooks  Vineyard  Sound.  Loyal  CUentele.$675,000 


Prides  Crossing  Carriage  House  Condominium 
3,500  Sq.Ft.  on  5+ Acres  Overlooking  WOdlife  Pond 
The  Ultimate  in  Quality.  Walk  to  Train.    $875,000 
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Martha's  Vineyard  - 

"The  Red  Farm"  on  44  Acres 

18th  Century  Cap 
Guest  Cottage.  Total 

»e,  Barn 

,  Blacksmith  Shop 

Privacy  &  Seclusion.    $1.15M 

For  solving  problems  and  creating  unique  opportunities 
with  complex  properties,  LandVest  specializes  in: 

Estate  Marketing 

Land  Planning  &  Design 

Development  Consulting 

Financial  Analysis 

Market  Analysis  &  Strategy 

Timberland  Investment 

Appraisal 

To  learn  more  about  how  we  can  help  make  your 
real  estate  venture  a  successful  one,  call  us! 


^LandVest^ 


Headquarters 
Ten  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109  Telephone  (617)  723-1800 


*Peabody&  Brown 
Maurice  Zilber 

Sherburne,  Powers  &  Needham 
Daniel  Needham,  Jr. 

Weiss,  Angoff,  Coltin,  Koski  & 
Wolf,  P.C. 
Dudley  A.  Weiss 

Management/Financial/Consulting 
ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT 


ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
i    Han'ey  Chet  Krentzman 

Harry  Axelrod  Consultants,  Inc. 
Harry'  Axelrod 

.  ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  INC. 
John  F.  Magee 

*Bain&  Company 
William  W.  Bain,  Jr. 

THE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Jason  M.  Cortell  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

*General  Electric  Consulting  Services 
Corporation 
James  J.  O'Brien,  Jr. 

KAZMAIER  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Richard  W.  Kazmaier,  Jr. 

McKINSEY  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Robert  P  O'Block 

William  M.  Mereer-Meidinger,  Inc. 
Chester  D.  Clark 

Mitchell  &  Company 
Carol  B.  Coles 

*Rath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Arnold  0.  Putnam 

The  Wyatt  Company 
Michael  H.  Davis 

Manufacturer's  Representatives 

Barton  Brass  Associates 
Barton  Brass 

Paul  K.  O'Rourke,  Inc. 
Paul  K.  O'Rourke 

Manufacturing/Industry 

Acushnet  Company 
John  T.  Ludes 

Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Ausimont  Compo,  Inc. 
Leonard  Rosenblatt 

*Avondale  Industries,  Inc. 
William  F.  Connell 


*Barr>'  Wright  Corporation 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

*C.R.  Bard,  Inc. 

Robert  H.  McCaffrey 

William  Carter  Company 
Manson  H.  Carter 

Checon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conaway,  Jr. 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Company 
Nelson  G.  Gifford 

ERVING  PAPER  MILLS 
Charles  B.  Housen 

*FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

The  Foxboro  Company 
Earle  W.  Pitt 


*Soundesign  Corporation 
Robert  H.  Winer 

*Sprague  Electric  Company 
John  L.  Sprague 

Superior  Pet  Products,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

*Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

TRLNA,  INC. 
Thomas  L.  Easton 

H.K.  Webster  Company,  Inc. 
Dean  K.  Webster 

Webster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 
A.M.  Levine 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer,  Jr. 

Media 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE/ 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  PLASTICS       AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 
BUSINESS  GROUP 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY/ 
LYNN 

Frank  E.  Pickering 

GENERAL  LATEX  &  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
Ralph  W,  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
Dean  T.  Langford 

*Harvard  Folding  Box  Company,  Inc. 
Melvin  A.  Ross 

The  Horn  Corporation 
Robert  H.  Lang,  Jr. 

The  Kendall  Company 
J.  Dale  Sherratt 

The  Kenett  Corporation 
Julius  Kendall 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY 
Philip  F  Leach 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

PLYMOUTH  RUBBER 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Robert  Haig 

RAND-WHITNEY  CORPORATION 
Robert  K.  Kraft 

S.A.Y  Industries,  Inc. 
Romilly  H.  Humphries 

Scully  Signal  Company 
Robert  Scully 


William  0.  Taylor 

*The  Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

WBZ-TV  4 
John  J.  Spinola 

WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER 
BROADCASTING,  INC. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV  5 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

WNEV-TV  7 
Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Personnel 

Emerson  Personnel,  Inc. 
Rhoda  Warren 

TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 
David  J  McGrath,  Jr. 

Printing 

WE.  Andrews  Company 
Martin  E.  Burkhardt 

*Bowne  of  Boston,  Inc. 
Donald  J.  Cannava 

*Bradford  &  Bigelow,  Inc. 
John  D.  Galligan 

CHADIS  PRINTING  CO.,  INC. 
John  Chadis 

Customforms,  Inc. 
David  A.  Granoff 

DANIELS  PRINTING  COMPANY 
Lee  S.  Daniels 

*Espo  Litho  Company 
David  Fromer 

*Grafacon,  Inc. 

H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 
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NATHANIEL  PULSIFER  <S-  ASSOCIATES 

Family  Ttustee  and  Investment  Advisor 

27  North  Main  Street 

Ipswich  MA  01938 

617-356-3530 


condominuiiftlrTec^-^aie  the  elegance  ofliistbric  Boston. 

GOLC  WEITZ  aIcQMPAN  Y 


y.y.  Hawes,  circa  1870 
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Hub  Mail 
Wally  Bernheimer 

*Itek  Graphix  Corporation 
Patrick  Forster 

LABEL  ART.  INC. 
J.  William  FhTin 

Massachusetts  Envelope  Company 
Steven  Grossman 

Merchants  Press 
Doug  Clott 

Rand  Typography,  Inc. 
Mildred  Xahabedian 

Sir  Speedy  Congress  Street 
Ray  Cadogan 

Publishing 

Addison  Wesley  Publishing 
Company.  Inc. 
Donald  R.  Hammonds 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
In  memory  of  Norman  L.  Cahners 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPAN^^ 
Marlowe  G.  Teig 

Time  Magazine 
Jeanne  Kerr 

Real  Estate/Development 

Amaprop  Developments,  Inc. 
Gregory-  Rudolph 

The  Beacon  Companies 
Edwin  N.  Sidman 

*Boston  Financial  Technology 
Group,  Inc. 
Fred  N.  Pratt,  Jr. 

*Combined  Properties  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

*John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

*Corcoran,  Mullins,  Jennison,  Inc. 
Joseph  E.  Corcoran 

*The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Hilon  Development  Corporation 
Haim  S.  Eliachar 

Historic  Mill  Properties,  Inc. 
Bert  Paley 

*McGregor  Associates 
Kathleen  McGregor 

Northland  Investment  Corporation 
Robert  A.  Danziger 

Benjamin  Schore  Company 
Benjamin  Schore 

Stanmar,  Inc. 
Stanley  W.  Snider 


Urban  Investment  &  Development 
Corporation 
R.K.  Umscheid 

Retail 

J.  Baker.  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

CARTER  HAWLEY  HALE 
STORES.  INC. 
Philip  M.  Hawley 

Child  World,  Inc. 
Dennis  H.  Barron 

FILENE'S 
Michael  J.  Babcock 

Herman,  Inc. 
Bernard  A.  Herman 

*Hills  Department  Stores 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

The  E.B.  Horn  Company 
Harrv'  Finn 

*Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Elliot  Stone 

Karten's  Jewelers 
Joel  Karten 

London  Harness  Company 
Murray  J.  Swindell 

NEIMAN-MARCUS 
William  D.  Roddy 

*Purity  Supreme,  Inc. 
Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 

COMPANIES.  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

ZAYRE  CORPORATION 
Maurice  Segall 

Science/Medical 

CHARLES  RIVER 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Henr\-  L.  Foster 

*Compu-Chem  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Claude  L.  Buller 

DAMON  CORPORATION 
David  I.  Kosowsky 

HEALTH  PROGRAMS 
INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 
Dr.  Donald  B.  Giddon 

*J.  A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster,  Jr. 

Sert'ices 

American  Cleaning  Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  A.  Sullivan,  Jr. 

*Asquith  Corporation 
Laurence  L.  Asquith 


*Victor  Grillo  &  Associates 
Victor  N.  Grillo 

Meyers  Parking,  Prudential  Center 
Garage 
Frank  Newcomb 

Software /Information  Services 

CULLINET  SOFTWARE,  INC. 
John  J.  Cullinane 

EPSILONDATA 
MANAGEMENT,  INC. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 

Interactive  Data  Corporation 
John  Rutherfurd 

International  Data  Group 

Patrick  J.  McGovern 

*Software  International  Corporation 
Frank  Grv-\valski 

Travel/Tra  nspo  rtation 

Courier  Corporation 
Alden  French,  Jr. 

Federal  Express  Corporation 
Frederick  W.  Smith 

Gans  Tire  Company.  Inc. 
David  Gans 

HERITAGE  TRAVEL,  INC. 
Donald  R.  Sohn 

*Lily  Truck  Leasing  Corporation 
John  A.  Simourian 

New  England  Lincoln-Mercury 
Dealers  Association 
J.P  L\Tich 

THE  TRANS-LEASE  GROUP 

John  J.  McCarthy.  Jr. 

Travel  Consultants  International 
Phoebe  L.  Giddon 

Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Stephen  J.  Sweeney 

EASTERN  GAS  &  FUEL 
ASSOCIATES 
William  J.  Pruvm 

New  England  Electric  System 
Paul  J.  Sullivan 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
Gerhard  M.  Freche 
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FIDUCIARY. 

Private  Trustees  in  Corporate  Form 

( 

For  over  100  years  we  have 
devoted  complete  and  undi- 
vided attention  to  the  care 
and  management  of  property 
for  individuals  and  institu- 
tions. We  maintain  no  co- 
mingled  funds:  all  accounts 
are  handled  on  an  individual 
basis.  We  believe  that  conti- 
nuity of  administration  is 
essential  to  the  achievement 
of  established  objectives. 
One  officer  is  assigned  to 
pay  close  attention  to  the 
client's  needs  and  goals, 
and  look  after  all  aspects 
of  the  client's  affairs. 

® 

F  DUCIARY 

BOSTON  TRUSTEES 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 

Telephone  (617)  482-5270 
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HOMEHEALTU 


^  ^   ^ 

SERVICES 


W 


hen  it  comes  to  effective, 
affordable  healtfi  care, 
tfieres  no  place  like  fiome. 


That's  why  Family  Service  of  Greater  Boston  offers 

a  complete  range  of  home  health  services  for  those 

who  prefer  to  be  cared  for  in  the  comfort 

and  privacy  of  their  own  homes. 

Family  Ser\  ice  of  Greater  Boston 

34'/Li  Beacon  Street  Boston,  MA  02108 

523-6400  X.  578 


Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


QiSA  f^M^RO 


Mexican  Cuisine 


".  .  .  (he  best  Mexican 
food  this  side  of  Taxco  .  .  . 
the  cuisine  at  Casa  Romero 
is  as  sophisticated  as 
the  decor ..." 
Gourmet 
Magazine 


Open  Daily  from  6:00  P.M. 

for  your  pre-concert 

dining  convenience 


Reservations:  536-4341 
30  Gloucester  St. ,  Back  Bay,  Boston 


Thursday,  '10' — 15  January,  8-9:55 
Friday  Evening — 16  January,  8-9:55 
Saturday,  'B' — 17  January,  8-9:55 

KLAUS  TENNSTEDT  conducting 

BEETHOVEN         Symphony  No.  6, 
Pastoral 

DVORAK  Symphony  No.  9, 

From  the  New  World 


Wednesday,  28  January  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  'B'— 29  January,  8-10:05 
Friday  'B'— 30  January,  2-4:05 
Saturday  'B' — 31  January,  8-10:05 
Tuesday  'B'— 3  February,  8-10:05 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS  conducting 

MOZART  Symphony  No.  33 

MOZART  Aria,  ''Ruhe  sanft,''  from 

Za'ide 
BERG  Altenberg  Lieder 

ROBERTA  ALEXANDER,  soprano 
STRAUSS  Ein  Heldenleben 


Programs  subject  to  change. 


Trinity  Antiques 

fn'sh  Aiiticjiics  of  Distinction 
(617)  566-3939 

J  JO  Wasliingtoii  St    •  lirooklitu-  \ill.iuf 
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Boston's  classic  4-star  restaurant  at  the 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  267-5300. 


f-Ci^^p. 


'IT' 


Elegant  suppers  5:30-12:00,  Mon.-Thurs.; 

5:30-8:00,  Fri.andSat. 

Dave  McKenna,  resident  pianist .  At  the 

Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  267-5300. 


BALLY 

OF  SWITZERLAND 


Perks 

The  'Gardner'  slip  on  in 
old  anilin  calf,  executive 
attache  in  cuoio  calf. 


Copley  Place     437-1910 

We  welcome  the  American  Express  Card. 


The  difference  between  dressed,  and  well  dressed. 


Symphony  Hall  Information  .  .  . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  caU  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert 
program  information,  caU  "C-0-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of 
the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Sym- 
phony Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL 
INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492,  or 
write  the  Function  Manager,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m. 
until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on 
concert  evenings,  it  remains  open  through 
intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past 
starting-time  for  other  events.  In  addition, 
the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when 
there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or  evening. 
Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days 
before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has 
begun.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  stairwell  near  the 
Cohen  Annex  and  is  open  from  one  hour 
before  each  concert  through  intermission. 
The  shop  carries  all-new  BSO  and  musical- 
motif  merchandise  and  gift  items  such  as 
calendars,  appointment  books,  drinking 
glasses,  holiday  ornaments,  children's 
books,  and  BSO  and  Pops  recordings.  All 
proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  For  merchandise  information, 
please  call  267-2692. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you 
are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Sjnnphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may 


make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  call- 
ing the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring 
needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to 
attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number 
of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon  and  Saturday-evening  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  (subscription  concerts 
only).  The  continued  low  price  of  the  Satur- 
day tickets  is  assured  through  the  gener- 
osity of  two  anonymous  donors.  The  Rush 
Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.50  each,  one  to  a 
customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall  West 
Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in 
the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to 
do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order  not 
to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any 
part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in 
the  surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted 
only  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch 
rooms,  and  in  the  main  lobby  on  Massachu- 
setts Avenue. 


A  Vast  Selection  of 

Arts,  Scholarly  & 
Literary  Titles 

Almost  all  discounted 

20%  all  the  time 

Great  savings  on  classical 
recordings.  Everyday  price  on 
most  CD's  $13.99 

Mail — Phone — Special  orders  welcome 

230  Elm  St.  Davis  Sq. 
Somerville  02144 

Bo.tonBool..nd  ^    N.    OH    MaSS.    paSt 

Record war*hou««       Porter  Sq.  Right  on 
Day  St.  3  blocks  to  Elm. 
Davis  stop  on  Red  Line®  623-7766 
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CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP- 
MENT may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men 
and  women  are  available  in  the  Cohen 
Annex  near  the  Symphony  Hall  West 
Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue.  On-call 
physicians  attending  concerts  should  leave 
their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the 
switchboard  near  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony 
Hall  is  available  at  the  West  Entrance  to 
the  Cohen  Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the 
orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage 
end  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first- 
balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  out- 
side the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms. 
The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal 
apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There 
are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony 
level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before 
each  performance.  For  the  Friday-after- 
noon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  12:15, 
with  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS: 
Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 


tra are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as 
well  as  internationally,  through  the  Boston 
Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  In  addi- 
tion, Friday-afternoon  concerts  are  broad- 
cast live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7); 
Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast 
live  by  both  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5).  Live  broadcasts  may  also  be 
heard  on  several  other  public  radio  stations 
throughout  New  England  and  New  York.  If 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard 
regularly  in  your  home  area  and  you  would 
like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Produc- 
tions at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad 
to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on 
the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual 
donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  news- 
letter, as  well  as  priority  ticket  information 
and  other  benefits  depending  on  their  level 
of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the 
Development  Office  at  Symphony  Hall 
weekdays  between  9  and  5.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed 
your  address,  please  send  your  new  address 
with  your  newsletter  label  to  the  Develop- 
ment Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of 
address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Busi- 
ness &  Professional  Leadership  program 
makes  it  possible  for  businesses  to  partici- 
pate in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  through  a  variety  of  original  and 
exciting  programs,  anjong  them  "Presi- 
dents at  Pops,"  "A  Company  Christmas  at 
Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting. 
Benefits  include  corporate  recognition  in 
the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the 
Higginson  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  service.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  BSO  Corporate 
Development  Office  at  (617)  266-1492. 
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"Flip 
a  switch 

and  you  expect  electricity 
to  be  tiiere-lhafe  how 
a  banker  should  be!' 


Gerald  E.  Anderson,  President  and  CEO, 
Commonwealth  Energy  System 


In  12  years,  Gerry  Anderson  has  helped 
COM/Energy  face  everythkig  from  the  oil 
crisis  to  the  issues  of  nuclear  power.  Today, 
he  jokes  that,  while  his  hair  is  turning  white, 
he  still  enjoys  going  to  work  in  the  morning. 

COM/Energy  and  its  affiliate  compa- 
nies provide  electricity"  and  natural 
gas  to  more  than  half  a  million  customers  in 
76  Massachusetts  communities. 

However,  the  company's  credo  is  to 
answer  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the 
public  at  every  level,  from  consumers, 
shareholders,  and  politicians  to  regulator}^ 
agencies,  and  COM/Energ^^  employees. 
Responding  to  groups  this  diverse  requires 
commitment,  patience,  skill,  and  a  ver>" 
resourceful  bank. 

Bay  Banks. 

COM/Energ>"  was  looking  for  a  remit- 
tance processing  system  that  would 
improve  service,  provide  better  control  and 
documentation,  and  reduce  costs.  After 


analyzing  the  payment  patterns  of  COM/ 
Energy's  customers,  Bay  Banks  designed  a 
lockbox  depositor}^  account  that  enhances 
the  company's  own  high-speed  coding, 
opening,  and  scanning  equipment. 

^^With  $1,500,000  in  payments 
a  day,  our  customized 
lockbox  deposit  account  is 
critical  to  reducing  both 
float  and  error.  ?^ 

COM/Energy     also     depends     on 
BayBanks  for  disbursement  and  payroll 
services,  as  w^ell  as  various  lines  of  credit. 
All  coordinated  by  one  Corporate  Banking 
Officer,  backed  by  a  team  of  experts. 

The  challenge  created  by  the  industry 
trend  tow^ard  less  regulation  has  required 
an  in-depth  planning  effort  by  COM/ 
Energ\^'s  top  management.  The  creative 
strategies  generated  by  this  effort,  together 
with  sales  growth  and  strict  cost  control, 
have  enabled  C0M/Energ}"'s  gas  and  elec- 
tric subsidiaries  to  file  for  only  one  rate 
change  since  1982  —  a  reduction. 

^^  As  we  enter  the  new  era  of 
deregulation,  we  need  a 
bank  that  isn't  regulated 
in  its  thinking.  ^^ 

C0M/Energ\^  appreciates  the  same 
kind  of  creative  thinking  at  BayBanks.  A 
S6  billion  corporate  banking  network, 
BayBanks  is  committed  to  providing  the 
most  innovative,  involved,  and  comprehen- 
sive service  in  New  England. 

You  know  us  as  the  leader  in  personal 
banking  service.  You'll  find  BayBanks  is  a 
leader  in  banking  service  for  business  as 
well.  Ask  Gern'  Anderson.  Or  any  of  our 
many  other  corporate  customers. 


BayBanks' 

Corporate  Banking  Network 
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PasteneWine&  Food, 
Somerville,  MA  02143 
Good  food.  Good  wine 
Since  1874. 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA, 

SEIJI  OZAWA>^ 

\\i^     DlTKtOT 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87 

Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek,  Honorary  Chairman  George  H.  Kidder,  President 

Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  Chairman  J. P.  Barger,  Vice-Chairman 
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Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 
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Archie  C.  Epps 
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Avram  J.  Goldberg 
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Francis  W  Hatch,  Jr. 
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Trustees  Emeriti 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 

John  T.  Noonan 


Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
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E.  James  Morton 

David  G.  Mugar 
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Richard  A.  Smith 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 

Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 
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Sidney  Stoneman 

John  L.  Thomdike 


Other  Ofl&cers  of  the  Corporation 

John  Ex  Rodgers,  Assistant  Treasurer  Theodore  A.  Vlahos,  Assistant  Treasurer 

Jay  B.  Wailes,  Assistant  Treasurer  Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Clerk 

Mary  Glenn  Goldman,  Assistant  Clerk 

Admmistration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Daniel  R.  Gnstin,  Acting  General  Manager 

Anne  H.  Parsons,  Orchestra  Manager 

Costa  Pilavachi,  Artistic  Administrator 

Caroline  Smedvig,  Director  of  Promotion 

Josiah  Stevenson,  Director  of  Development 

Theodore  A.  Vlahos,  Director  of  Business  Affairs 

Robert  Bell,  Data  Processing  Manager 
Helen  P.  Bridge,  Director  of  Volunteers 
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of  Corporate  Development 
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Program  Annotator 
Marc  Mandel,  Publications  Coordinator 
Richard  Ortner,  Administrator  of 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Nancy  E.  Phillips,  Media  and 

Production  Manager, 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Charles  Rawson,  Manager  of  Box  Office 
Joyce  M.  Serwitz,  Assistant  Director 

of  Development 
Susan  E.  Tomlin,  Director  of  Annual  Giving 
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THE 

London  Harness 


COMPANY 


Guardians  of  Craftsmanship.  Since 
1776,  London  Harness  products  have 
been  distinguished  by  superior  crafts- 
manship, classic  styling  and  endurance. 
(T^  Schlesinger  attaches  are  crafted 
in  the  same  tradition.  As  hand- 
some as  they  are  strong, 
Schlesinger  cases  are  sym- 
bolic of  success,  (f^e  We 
are  proud  to  include  them 


^pORTE/?j 


in  what  is  the  finest  selection  of  busi- 
ness cases  in  New  England.  Corporate 
accounts  invited.  (^^  MAIN  STORE: 
60  Franklin  Street,  Downtoum  Cross- 
ing, Boston,  MA  02110,  542-9234. 
^  ^BRANCH  LOCATIO.\S: 

51  Central  Street,  Wellesley, 

MA,  237-5950. 

North  Shore  Shopping  Ctr., 

Peabody,MA,531-6l80.( 
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Kenneth  Haas  Appointed 
Managing  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Effective  16  March 
1987,  Kenneth  Haas, 
General  Manager  of  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra 
since  1976,  assumes 
the  position  of  Manag- 
ing Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  His  appoint- 
ment marks  the  conclu- 
sion of  an  extensive  search  for  a  Managing 
Director.  Since  the  resignation  of  Thomas  W. 
Morris  as  General  Manager  in  January  1986, 
Daniel  R.  Gustin  has  served  as  Acting  Gen- 
eral Manager.  Mr.  Haas's  tenure  as  General 
Manager  in  Cleveland  has  spanned  a  decade 
of  important  change  and  vast  expansion  of  the 
orchestra's  activity  at  home  and  abroad.  Prior 
to  becoming  General  Manager,  Mr.  Haas 
served  as  Assistant  General  Manager  of  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  from  1970  to  1975,  Assis- 
tant to  the  Managing  Director  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  from  1966  to  1970,  and 
General  Manager  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony 
1975-76.  A 1964  graduate  of  Columbia,  Mr. 
Haas  and  his  wife  Barbara  have  two 
daughters. 

BSO  Guests  on  WGBH-FM-89.7 

The  featured  guests  with  Ron  Delia  Chiesa 
during  the  intermissions  of  upcoming  live 
Boston  Symphony  broadcasts  will  be  BSO 
bassoonist  Matthew  Ruggiero  (17  January), 
BSO  overseer  and  chairman  of  "Salute  to 
Symphony"  1986  and  1987  Susan  D.  Hall  (30 
and  31  January),  Boston  Symphony  volunteer 
and  coordinator  of  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
art  exhibits  Muriel  Gold  (6  and  7  February), 
and  BSO  violinist  Leonard  Moss  (13  and  14 
February).  Guest  conductor  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas  will  be  Robert  J.  Lurtsema's  guest  on 
Morning  Pro  Musica,  Monday,  2  February  at  11. 


Ethan  Ayer  Guest  Artist  Fund 

The  appearance  of  guest  artists  Edith  Wiens, 
soprano,  and  Maureen  Forrester,  contralto,  at 
the  12  December  1986  performance  of 
Mahler's  SjTnphony  No.  2  were  made  possible 
by  Mr.  Ethan  Ayer.  In  1983  the  Ethan  Ayer 
Guest  Artist  Fund  was  established  to  pro%4de 
income  for  the  appearance  of  guest  vocal  art- 
ists at  one  subscription  concert  per  season. 
The  BSO  gratefully  acknowledges  the  gener- 
ous support  provided  by  Ethan  Ayer. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  pleased  to 
announce  that,  for  the 
thirteenth  season,  vari- 
ous Boston-area  gal- 
leries, museums, 
schools,  and  non-profit 
artists'  organizations 
are  exhibiting  their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  of  SjTiiphony 
Hall.  On  display  through  9  Februarj^  is  an 
exhibit  from  the  Thomas  Segal  Gallery  which 
features  works  from  Ralph  Hamilton's  series, 
"Portrait-Faces  from  the  Musical  World,"  and 
new  oil  paintings  by  Conley  Harris  from  the 
Lyric  Theater  Series.  Pictured  is  Mr. 
Hamilton's  oil  on  paper  portrait  of  Phyllis 
Curtin.  Upcoming  exhibits  will  feature  works 
by  students  and  faculty  members  of  the 
Museum  School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
(9  February'-9  March)  and  works  from  the  Chi- 
nese Cultural  Institute  (9  March-6  April).  The 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  exhibits  are  coordinated 
by  Muriel  Gold,  a  member  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Association  of  Volunteers. 


With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for 
their  continued  support  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 
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Boston's  easy  listening 
radio  station. 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 

BSO  principal  harpist  Ann  Hobson  Pilot  is 
the  featured  soloist  in  the  Ginastera  Harp 
Concerto  with  Ronald  Knudsen  conducting 
the  Newton  SjTnphony  Orchestra  on  Sunday. 
18  Januar>^  at  8  p.m.  at  Aquinas  Junior  Col- 
lege, Newton  Comer.  Also  on  the  program  is 
Schumann's  SjTuphony  No.  4.  Tickets  are  $10; 
for  further  information,  call  965-2555. 

Harrj'  Ellis  Dickson  conducts  the  Boston 
Classical  Orchestra  on  Wednesday,  21  Januarv^ 
and  Friday,  23  January'  at  8  p.m.  in  Faneuil 
Hall.  The  program  includes  Beethoven's 
Coriolan  O^^erture,  the  Mozart  Concerto  for 
flute  and  harp  with  soloists  Michele  Sahm  and 
BSO  principal  Ann  Hobson  Pilot,  Prokofiev's 
Classical  Symphony,  and  Handel's  Water 
Music.  Tickets  are  $12  and  $18;  $8  for  stu- 
dents and  senior  citizens.  For  further  infor- 
mation, call  426-2387. 

Max  Hobart  and  the  Civic  Symphony 
Orchestra  present  a  gala  "Evening  in  Vienna" 
including  Strauss  waltzes,  dancing,  cham- 
pagne, and  dessert  on  Friday,  23  January  at 
8  p.m.  at  the  Royal  Sonesta  Hotel  in  Cam- 
bridge. Tickets  are  $17.50.  For  further  infor- 
mation, call  437-0231. 

The  John  Oliver  Chorale  performs  the 
second  concert  of  its  tenth-anniversary  sea- 
son: Bruckner's  Mass  in  E  minor  and  the 
Musikalische  Exequien  of  Heinrich  Schiitz  on 
Saturday,  24  Januarj^  at  8  p.m.  at  Jordan  Hall. 
Single  tickets  are  $6,  $9,  and  $12;  for  further 
information,  call  the  Jordan  Hall  box  office  at 
536-2412. 

BSO  principal  trumpet  Charles  Schlueter 
appears  in  recital  at  the  Isabella  Stewart 
Gardner  Museum,  280  the  Fenway,  on  Sun- 
day, 25  January  at  3  p.m.  A  $2  donation  is 
requested;  for  further  information,  call 
566-1401. 

BSO  cellist  Ronald  Feldman  conducts  the 
Pro  Arte  Chamber  Orchestra  of  Boston  on 
Sunday,  25  January'  at  3  p.m.  at  Sanders  The- 
atre in  Cambridge.  The  program  includes 
Thomas  Flaherty's  Flute  Concerto,  a  world 


premiere  featuring  soloist  Snellen  Hershman; 
the  Beethoven  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  with  solo- 
ist Victor  Rosenbaum;  and  the  Schumann 
SjTnphony  No.  2.  Single  tickets  are  priced 
from  $8  to  $15. 

BSO  principal  cellist  Jules  Eskin  appears 
in  recital  at  the  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner 
Museum,  280  the  Fenway,  on  Sunday.  1  Febru- 
ary- at  3  p.m.  A  $2  donation  is  requested;  for 
further  information,  call  566-1401. 

Remember  Someone  Special 

The  Boston  SjTnphony  Orchestra  offers  a 
Remembrance  Fund  through  which  you  may 
recognize  special  occasions  or  memorialize 
friends  and  loved  ones  who  cared  about  our 
orchestra.  To  honor  someone  in  this  way, 
please  include  the  indi\a dual's  name,  address, 
and  the  occasion  with  your  contribution.  An 
acknowledgement  card  will  be  sent  in  your 
name.  Remembrance  or  memorial  contribu- 
tions of  $10  or  more  maybe  sent  to  the 
Development  Office,  SjTnphony  Hall,  Boston, 
]\L\  02115  and  will  be  applied  to  the  Boston 
SjTnphony  Annual  Fund. 

Symphony  Hall  Tours 

Tours  of  Symphony  Hall  are  available  Mon- 
days through  Thursdays  at  9  a.m.  and  4:30 
p.m.,  Saturdays  at  1  p.m.,  and  occasionally  at 
other  hours.  Organized  by  the  Boston  Sjtq- 
phony  Association  of  Volunteers,  these  tours 
are  conducted  by  trained  volunteer  guides  and 
cover  the  historv'  of  the  Boston  S\Tnphony 
Orchestra  and  of  S^Tuphony  Hall,  including 
its  architecture  and  acoustics.  A  $25  per 
group  donation  to  the  BSO  is  requested.  For 
the  weekday-afternoon  and  Saturday  tours, 
there  is  a  $50  security  charge.  Groups  must 
consist  of  at  least  ten  persons  and  cannot 
exceed  twenty-five  per  guide.  For  appoint- 
ments, which  must  be  made  at  least  ten  days 
in  advance,  or  additional  information,  please 
contact  the  Volunteer  Office,  S\Tnphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  266-1492,  ext.  178. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


Seiji  Ozawa  became  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall  of 
1973.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as  music 
director,  he  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  to 
hold  that  position  since  the  orchestra's  found- 
ing in  1881.  Bom  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China, 
to  Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child,  later 
graduating  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the 
International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors held  in  Besangon,  France,  and  was 
invited  to  Tanglewood  by  Charles  Munch, 
then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  a  judge  at  the  competition.  In  1960  he 
won  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest 
honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstand- 
ing student  conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accom- 
panied Bernstein  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's 1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  made 
an  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for 
the  1961-62  season.  In  January  1962  he 
made  his  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America,  with  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony.  Mr.  Ozawa  was  music 
director  of  the  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director 
of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  from 
1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San 


Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976, 
followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music 
adviser. 

Seiji  Ozawa  made  his  first  Symphony 
Hall  appearance  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  January  1968;  he  had 
previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  adviser  in  1970.  For  the 
1972-73  season  he  was  the  orchestra's 
music  adviser.  Since  becoming  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  1973,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as 
well  as  at  home,  leading  concerts  in 
Europe,  Japan,  and  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra 
traveled  to  China  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
That  same  year,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at 
the  major  European  music  festivals.  In 
1981,  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  celebrated 
the  Boston  Symphony's  centennial  with  a 
fourteen-city  American  tour  and  an  interna- 
tional tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  England.  They  returned  to 
Europe  for  an  eleven-concert  tour  in  the  fall 
of  1984,  and  to  Japan  for  a  three-week  tour 
in  February  1986,  the  orchestra's  third  visit 
to  that  country  under  Ozawa's  direction. 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music  with  the 
recent  program  of  twelve  centennial  com- 
missions, and  with  a  new  program,  begin- 
ning this  year,  to  include  such  composers  as 
Peter  Lieberson  and  Hans  Werner  Henze. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  interna- 
tional career,  appearing  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de 
Paris,  the  French  National  Radio  Orches- 
tra, the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Phil- 
harmonic. His  operatic  credits  include 
Salzburg,  London's  Royal  Opera  at  Covent 
Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  the  Paris 
Opera,  where  he  conducted  the  world 
premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
^S'^.  Francis  of  Assisi  in  November  1983. 


Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  American  premiere  of 
excerpts  from  that  work  in  Boston  and 
New  York  in  April  1986. 

Seiji  Ozawa  has  recorded  wdth  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI, 
New  World,  Hyperion,  Erato,  and  RCA 
records.  His  award-wdnning  recordings 
include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  on  DG, 
Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a 
Thousand,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder, 
both  on  Philips,  and,  also  on  DG,  the  Berg 
and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with  Itzhak 
Perlman,  vnth.  whom  he  has  also  recorded  the 
violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and  Robert 
Starer  for  Angel/EMI.  With  Mstislav 
Rostropo\dch,  he  has  recorded  the  D\'orak 
Cello  Concerto  and  Tchaikovsky's  Variations 
on  a  Rococo  Theme,  newly  available  on  a 
single  disc  from  Erato.  Other  recent  record- 


ings, on  CBS,  include  music  of  Berlioz  and 
Debussy  wdth  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade,  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  with 
Isaac  Stem,  and  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  and 
the  Schoenberg/Monn  Cello  Concerto  mth 
Yo-Yo  Ma.  He  has  also  recorded  the  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin  for 
Telarc,  orchestral  works  by  Strauss, 
Stra\dnsky,  and  Hoist,  and  BSO  centennial 
commissions  by  Roger  Sessions,  Andrzej 
Panufnik,  Peter  Lieberson,  John  Harbison, 
and  Oily  Wilson. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of 
music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  for 
the  Boston  Sjinphony  Orchestra's  "Eve- 
ning at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 


"There's  no  passion  in  the  human  soul. 
But  finds  its  food  in  music." 


George  Lillo 


Join  us  before  or  after  the  Symphony  at  the  Bristol  Lounge, 
overlooking  the  Public  Garden  at  Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Also  serving  lunch,  dinner  and  afternoon  tea.  The 
encore  is  over,  but  the  music  plays  on. 


For  Four  Seasons  Place 
Condominium  Sales  Information, 
please  call  617-338-4444. 


Four  Seasons  Hotel 

BOSTON 

200  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

(617)  338-4400 


Miisic  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1986-87 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Tamara  Smimova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Homer  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Edward  and  Bertha  C  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

•  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating  within  each  string  section. 
t  On  sabbatical  leave. 


Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  Oeorge  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjoiie  C.  Paley  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 

Joseph  McGauley 

Leonard  Moss 
*Michael  Vitale 
fHarvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
tGerald  Elias 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
*Lucia  Lin 

*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 

*  Bonnie  Bewick 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Wilkison 
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Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*Mark  Ludwig 

*Roberto  Diaz 


CeUos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

fMartha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Nevrman  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Ronald  Feldman 
*Jerome  Patterson 
*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Sato  Knudsen 


Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Heame 

Bela  Wurtzler 

Leslie  Martin 

John  Salkowski 

John  Barwicki 
*Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 


Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 


English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 


Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 


Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 


Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Charles  Daval 
Peter  Chapman 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.P  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Ganger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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A  New  Standard: 

THE  NAD  7220PE 


Our  goal  was  to  design  a  receiver  in  the  NAD  tradition,  with  true  state-of-the 
art  performance  ...  but  for  under  $300!  The  NAD  7220PE  represents  the 
culmination  of  our  most  intensive  engineering  effort  ever. 


We  started  with  NAD's  most  advancedamplifier  technology— the  "Power 
Envelope."  This  circuitry  provides  extra  reserves  of  tone-burst  power  for 
music— nearly  triple  the  rated  continuous  power!  Then  we  added  an  outstand- 
ing FM  section  with  three  stages  of  I.F.  filtering  for  freedom  from  noise  and 
interference,  and  a  dual-gate  MOSFET  front-end  for  superb  sensitivity.  But  we 
didn't  stop  there.  The  finishing  touch  is  our  unmatched  discrete  phono  pre- 
amp  with  a  dynamic  range  over  lOOdB,  more  than  enough  for  the  demands  of 
today's  (and  tomorrow's)  digital  recordings.  The  7220PE  sets  new  standards 
by  which  other  receivers,  costing  much  more,  will  now  be  measured. 

We  invite  you  to  audition  this  truly  remarkable  product. 


For  more  miormation  on  the  NAD  7220  PE  and  a  list  of  dealers,  send  us  the  coupon  helow. 

NAME 


ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE                                     ZIP 

NAD  (USA),  INC., 

675  Canton  Street,  Norwood,  MA.  02062 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Now  in  its  one-hundred-and-sixth  season, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  continues 
to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  and  to  broaden  the  interna- 
tional reputation  it  has  established  in 
recent  decades.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  the  orchestra 
has  performed  throughout  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  Japan,  and 
China,  and  it  reaches  audiences  numbering 
in  the  millions  through  its  performances  on 
radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays 
an  active  role  in  commissioning  new  works 
from  today's  most  important  comjjosers, 
and  its  summer  season  at  Tanglewood  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
music  festivals  in  the  world.  The  orches- 
tra's virtuosity  is  reflect  :;d  in  the  concert 
and  recording  activities  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players — the  world's  only 
permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of  a 
major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers— and  the  activities  of  the  Boston  Pops 
have  established  an  international  standard 
for  the  performance  of  lighter  kinds  of 
music.  In  addition,  during  its  summer  sea- 
son at  Tanglewood,  the  BSO  sponsors  one 
of  the  world's  most  important  training 
grounds  for  young  musicians,  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  which  celebrates  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  in  1990. 

For  many  years,  philanthropist.  Civil 
War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town 


of  Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in 
the  spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that 
year  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
inaugural  concert  took  place  under  the 
direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel,  For 
nearly  twenty  years  symphony  concerts 
were  held  m  the  Old  Boston  Music  Hall; 
Symphony  Hall,  the  orchestra's  present 
home,  and  one  of  the  world's  most  highly 
regarded  concert  halls,  was  opened  in  1900. 
Henschel  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of 
German-born  and  -trained  conductors — 
Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil 
Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in  the 
appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony had  given  their  first  "Promenade" 
concert,  offering  both  music  and  refresh- 
ments, and  fulfilling  Major  Higginson's 
wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of 
music."  These  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in 
the  springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popu- 
lar" and  then  "Pops,"  fast  became  a 
tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades, 
there  were  striking  moves  toward  expan- 
sion. In  1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen  con- 
certs at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in 
San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  RCA 
in  the  pioneering  days  of  1917,  continued 
with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio 
broadcasts  of  concerts.  The  character  of  the 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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LA  DirFERENCE 

THE  ECLECTIC  BOUTIQUE 

NEWBURY  STREET 
COMES  TO  NEWTON! 

A  combination  shop/gallery  featuring 

museum-quality  one-of-a-kind  merchandise, 

from  paper  mache  to  diamond  rings. 

'  Designer  clothing  (including  hand-knit 
sweaters,  the  best  in  woolens,  year-round 
cruise-wear) 


Artisan  jewelry 


Original  sculpture 


Hand  blown  glassware 


Specializing  in  imports  from  Italy,  Turkey,  Israel,  Greece,  Mexico, 
Germany,  Scotland,  Bali,  England,  Costa  Rica,  and  Swaziland. 

612  Washington  St.,  Newton  (near  Mass  Pike  exit  17,  across  from  Purity  Supreme)  964-5669 


Let  Us  Orchestrate 
^mir  Business  Environment. 


^ 


iv^Pi"^ 


Conduct  your  business 
where  location  and  Class 
"A"  construction  bl^nd  to 
create  the  North  Shore's 
ultimate  office  condominiuni  ^ 
park,  Lynnfield  Woc)dis:;;:g!^^ 
CondoniiniuiTi-^^i^iaiiiSliliil^ 


To  arrange  a  pHvctte^^pr^s^ntatiowf^^^^^m^m 

.,;,.  200  Broadway/Route  1  Southbound/liilBilW'--^'-^- 
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Put  our  strength  tDWDrkfcffxtxi 


BANK  OF  BOSTON  Call  Dean  Ridlon,  Managing  Director,  Private  Banking  Group  at  (617)  434-5302 


ANDOVER  •  BOSTON  (FINANCIAL  DISTRICT  &  BACK  BAY)  •  BURLINGTON  •  HAVERHILL 

MARBLEHEAD  •  PITTSFIELD  •  SPRINGFIELF^  •  WELLESLEY  HILLS  •  WORCESl  ER 

•©  I'JSS  ITic  First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 


Before  this  was  gold, 
it  was  ironed. 


For  800  years^  the 
artfully  woven  obi 
has  been  worn 
around  the 
waists  of  Japan 
ese  women. 
Today  Nobuko 
Ishikaw^a  has 
reinterpreted 
this  traditional 
kimono  sash  as  a 
brooch  of  gold^  dia- 
monds and  meticu- 
lous Shakudo  inlay 
It^s  as  special  as  the 
person  you^ll  give 
it  to. 


See  this 
and  other 
rare  and 
unusual  keep- 
sakes where 


Subject  to  prior  sale 


Harper 
&:Faye 

JEWELERS 


every  piece  is 
personally  selected 
by  someone  who 

brooch  pendant     loiOWS  what 
Japan,  contemporary         |-q  [ook  f  OL 

And  where. 

Someone  at 

Harper  and  Faye. 

Conveniently 

located  in  the  heart 

of  Bostorfs  financial 


district. 


60  Federal  Street 

Boston,  MA  02110 

423-9190 


Boston  Symphony  was  greatly  changed  in 
1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud  was  engaged  as 
conductor;  he  was  succeeded  the  following 
season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These  appoint- 
ments marked  the  beginning  of  a  French- 
oriented  tradition  which  would  be  main- 
tained, even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge 
Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employment 
of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
I  extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric 
;  personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he 
served  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty- 
five  years. 

In  1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's 
first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year 
later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual 
summer  residence  at  Tanglewood. 
Koussevitzky  passionately  shared  Major 
Higginson's  dream  of  "a  good  honest 
school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that 
dream  was  realized  with  the  founding  at 
Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
(now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as 
well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts 
on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inau- 
gurated by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and 
who  in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conduc- 
tor 0^  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would 
hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by 
John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops 
celebrated  its  hundredth  birthday  in  1985 
under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  con- 
temporary composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this 
country.  During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra 
toured  abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its 
continuing  series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  ini- 
tiated. Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his  seven- 
year  term  as  music  director  in  1962. 
Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  premieres, 
restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two 
predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA;  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was 
also  an  energetic  director  of  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  and  under  his  lead- 


ership a  full-tuition  fellowship  program  was 
established.  Also  during  these  years,  in 
1964,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers were  founded. 

William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf 
in  1969.  He  conducted  several  American 
and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA, 
appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts 
on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the 
mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  since  1970,  became 
the  orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in 
the  fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music 
adviser.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as 
music  director,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to 
solidify  the  orchestra's  reputation  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  his  program  of  centennial 
commissions — from  Sandor  Balassa, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Corigliano,  Peter 
Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison,  Leon 
Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald 
Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  significantly  reaffirmed 
the  orchestra's  commitment  to  new  music. 
Under  his  direction,  the  orchestra  has  also 
expanded  its  recording  activities  to  include 
releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/ 
EMI,  Hyperion,  New  World,  and  Erato 
labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250 
concerts  annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audi- 
ence of  nearly  1.5  million,  the  orchestra's 
performances  are  heard  by  a  vast  national 
and  international  audience.  Its  annual  bud- 
get has  grown  from  Higginson's  projected 
$115,000  to  more  than  $20  million,  and  its 
preeminent  position  in  the  world  of  music  is 
due  not  only  to  the  support  of  its  audiences 
but  also  to  grants  from  the  federal  and 
state  governments,  and  to  the  generosity  of 
many  foundations,  businesses,  and  individ- 
uals. It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly 
fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87 


Thursday,  15  January  at  8 
Friday,  16  January  at  8 
Saturday,  17  January  at  8 

KLAUS  TENNSTEDT  conducting 
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BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  6  in  F,  Opus  68,  Pastoral 
Awakening  of  happy  feelings  upon  reaching 

the  countryside.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
Scene  at  the  brook.  Andante  molto  mosso 
Cheerful  gathering  of  the  country  folk. 

Allegro — 
Thunderstorm.  Allegro — 
Shepherd's  song.  Happy,  grateful  feelings 

after  the  storm.  Allegretto 


INTERMISSION 


DVORAK 


Symphony  No.  9  in  E  minor,  Opus  95, 
From  the  New  World 

Adagio — Allegro  molto 

Largo 

Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace 

Allegro  con  fuoco 


These  concerts  will  end  about  9:55. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion, 
Erato,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  6  in  F,  Opus  68,  Pastoral 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in 
Bonn,  Germany,  on  17  December  1770 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  26  March  1827. 
Beethoven  did  the  bulk  of  the  composing 
of  the  Sixth  during  the  fall  of  180  7  and 
the  early  part  of  1808  (a  few  sketches  go 
back  as  far  as  1803);  he  had  sold  the 
symphony  to  the  publisher  Breitkopf  & 
H'drtel  by  September  1808.  The  Sixth 
Symphony  was  first  performed — along 
with  the  Fifth  Symphony,  the  Fourth 
Piano  Concerto,  the  Choral  Fantasy,  and 
several  movements  of  the  Mass  in  C,  Opus 
86,  all  in  their  premiere  performances  as 
well — on  22  December  1808  at  the  The- 
ater-an-der-Wien  in  Vienna.  The  first 
American  performance  took  place  in 
Philadelphia  on  26  November  1829  at  a 
concert  of  the  Musical  Fund  Society,  Charles  Hupfeld  conducting.  Henry  Schmidt  led  the 
first  Boston  performance,  given  by  the  Academy  of  Music  at  the  Odeon  on  15  January 
1842.  Forty  years  later  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  played  the  Pastoral  Symphony 
under  Georg  Henschel  in  the  inaugural  season  on  6  January  1882.  Since  then  the  BSO  has 
performed  it  under  the  baton  of  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Karl  Muck, 
Max  Fiedler,  Henri  Rabaud,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin, 
Bruno  Walter,  Charles  Munch,  Lorin  Maazel,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Joseph  Krips,  William 
Steinberg,  Ferdinand  Leitner,  Leonard  Bernstein,  and  Klaus  Tennstedt.  Seiji  Ozawa 
conducted  the  most  recent  Boston  performance  in  April  1982  and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas 
the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  August  1984.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  two 
flutes  and  piccolo,  pairs  of  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  trumpets,  and  trombones, 
plus  timpani  and  strings. 

The  delight  that  Beethoven  took  in  the  world  of  nature  is  attested  by  countless 
stories  from  many  periods  of  his  life.  When  in  Vienna  he  never  failed  to  take  his 
daily  walk  around  the  ramparts  (which  would  then  have  afforded  a  much  more  rural 
view  than  the  same  walk  does  today — especially  because  the  ramparts  themselves 
have  been  removed  and  turned  into  the  giant  Ringstrasse,  the  multi-lane  thor- 
oughfare that  girdles  the  old  center  of  Vienna),  and  during  his  summers  spent 
outside  of  town  he  would  be  outdoors  most  of  the  day.  The  notion  of  treating  the 
natural  world  in  music  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  as  early  as  1803,  when  he 
wrote  down  in  one  of  his  sketchbooks  a  musical  fragment  in  12/8  time  (the  same 
meter  used  in  the  Pastoral  Symphony  for  the  "Scene  at  the  brook")  with  a  note: 
"Murmur  of  the  brook."  Underneath  the  sketch  he  added,  "The  more  water,  the 
deeper  the  tone."  Other  musical  ideas  later  to  end  up  in  the  Sixth  S\Tiiphony  appear 
in  Beethoven's  sketchbooks  sporadically  in  1804  and  during  the  winter  of  1806-07, 
when  he  worked  out  much  of  the  thematic  material  for  all  of  the  movements  but  the 
second.  But  it  wasn't  until  the  fall  of  1807  and  the  spring  of  1808  that  he  concen- 
trated seriously  on  the  elaboration  of  those  sketches  into  a  finished  work;  the  piece 
was  apparently  completed  by  the  summer  of  1808,  since  on  14  September  he  reached 
an  agreement  with  the  publisher  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  for  the  sale  of  this  symphony 
along  with  four  other  major  works. 

One  thing  that  aroused  discussion  of  the  new  symphony — a  debate  that  lasted  for 
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decades — ^was  the  fact  that  Beethoven  pro^dded  each  movement  of  the  work  with  a 
program,  or  literarj'  guide  to  its  meaning.  His  titles  are  really  only  brief  images,  just 
enough  to  suggest  a  setting: 

I.  Awakening  of  happy  feelings  upon  reaching  the  countryside. 

II.  Scene  at  the  brook. 

III.  Cheerful  gathering  of  the  country  folk. 

IV.  Thunderstorm. 

Y.  Shepherd's  song.  Happy,  grateful  feelings  after  the  storm. 

Many  romantic  composers  and  critics  saw  in  this  program  a  justification  for  the  most 
abstruse  kinds  of  storytelling  in  symphonic  writing,  but  the  program  is  certainly  not 
necessary  for  an  understanding  of  the  music  as  Beethoveii  finally  left  it,  for  there  is 
nothing  here  that  departs  from  expectation  simply  for  narrative  reasons.  Still,  there 
have  been  some  unlikely,  even  bizarre  attempts  to  illustrate  the  symphony,  which  go 
from  an  1829  production  in  London  with  six  actors  and  a  ballet  company  up  to  the 
detailed  Disney  scenario  from  Fantasia,  replete  with  amorous  centaurs,  cupids,  and 
a  mighty  Zeus  throwing  thunderbolts  until  he  is  tired  and  then  curling  up  for  a  nap 
under  a  convenient  cloud — a  far  cry  from  the  composer's  intentions. 

Much  more  important  for  an  understanding  of  Beethoven's  view  than  the  headings 
of  the  movements  is  the  note  that  Beethoven  caused  to  be  printed  in  the  program  of 
the  first  performance:  "Pastoral  Symphony,  more  an  expression  of  feeling  than 
painting."  He  never  intended,  then,  that  the  symphony  be  considered  an  attempt  to 
represent  events  in  the  real  world,  an  objective  narrative,  in  musical  guise.  Rather, 
this  symphony  provided  yet  again  what  all  of  his  symphonies  had  offered:  subjective 
moods  and  impressions  captured  in  harmony,  melody,  color,  and  the  structured 
passage  of  time. 

Beethoven's  sketchbooks  reveal  that  he  was  working  on  his  Fifth  and  Sixth 
symphonies  at  the  same  time;  they  were  finished  \artually  together,  given  consecutive 
opus  numbers  (67  and  68),  and  premiered  on  the  same  concert  (where  they  were 
actually  reversed  in  numbering — ^with  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  given  first  on  the 
program,  identified  as  "No.  5").  Yet  no  two  symphonies  are  less  likely  to  be 
confused,  even  by  the  most  casual  listener — the  Fifth,  with  its  demonic  energy, 
tense  harmonies,  and  powerful  dramatic  climaxes  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Sixth, 
with  its  smiling  and  sunny  air  of  relaxation  and  joy  on  the  other.  Nothing  shows 
more  clearly  the  range  of  Beethoven's  work  than  these  two  masterpieces,  twins  in 
their  gestation,  but  not  identical — rather  fraternal  twins  of  strongly  differentiated 
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characters.  Popular  biographies  of  Beethoven  tend  to  emphasize  the  heaven-storm- 
ing, heroic  works  of  the  middle  period — the  Eroica  and  Fifth  s\Tnphonies,  the 
Egmont  Overture,  the  Emperor  Concerto,  the  Razumovslrv"  string  quartets,  the 
Waldstein  and  Appassionata  sonatas — at  the  expense  of  other  aspects  of  his  art.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  critics  of  a  "neo-classical"  orientation  claim  to  find  the  even- 
numbered  symphonies  including  the  Pastoral  to  be  more  successful  than  the  overtly 
dramatic  works.  Both  \'iews  are  equally  one-sided  and  give  a  blinkered  representa- 
tion of  Beethoven — his  art  embraces  both  elements  and  more,  as  is  clear  from  the 
intertwining  conception  and  composition  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  symphonies. 

Even  in  works  of  such  contrasting  character,  Beethoven's  concern  for  balance  and 
for  carefully  articulated  musical  architecture  remains  e\ident,  though  the  means  by 
which  he  achieves  these  ends  are  quite  different.  The  Fifth  Symphony  deals  in 
harmonic  tensions — dissonant  diminished-seventh  and  aagmented-sixth  chords  that 
color  the  mood  almost  throughout.  The  harmonic  character  of  the  Sixth  Sjinphony  is 
altogether  more  relaxed.  Beethoven  builds  his  extensive  musical  plan  on  the  very 
simplest  harmonies,  on  the  chord  relations  that  harmony  students  learn  in  the  first 
few  days  of  the  course — tonic,  dominant,  and  subdominant.  The  s\Tnphony  revels  in 
major  triads  from  the  ver>'  beginning,  and  the  diminished-seventh  chord  is  withheld 
until  the  thunderstorm  of  the  fourth  movement.  As  in  the  Fifth  Symphony,  the 
melodic  material  of  the  first  movement  is  derived  from  the  verv'  beginning  of  the 
work,  but  rather  than  piling  up  in  urgent  search  of  a  climactic  goal,  the  thematic 
motives  that  arise  from  the  opening  measures  of  the  Pastoral  SjTaphony — there  are 
at  least  four  of  them — are  repeated  often  in  a  leisurely  way  that  implies  no  hurr\"  to 
get  anywhere.  Still,  for  all  the  apparent  ease  of  passage,  our  course  through  the  first 
movement  is  perfectly  balanced  with  slow  swings  from  tonic  to  dominant  and  back  or 
lengthy  phrases  reiterating  a  single  chord,  then  jumping  to  another,  rather  distant 
chord  for  more  repetition.  The  fact  that  all  this  sheer  repetition  does  not  lead  to 
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To  keep  the  Boston  Symphony  a  vibrant  musical  force,  it  needs 
vigorous  support.  Ticket  sales,  recordings  and  broadcast  revenues 
generate  only  half  the  income  we  need.  So,  if  you  want  to  hear 
more  from  us,  then  we  need  to  hear  from  you. 
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fati^e  or  exasperation  on  the  listener's  part  is  tribute  to  Beethoven's  carefully 
planned  and  varied  orchestral  colors  and  textures.  Indeed,  George  Grove  remarked 
in  his  study  of  this  symphony  that  Beethoven  "is  steeped  in  Nature  itself;  and  when 
the  sameness  of  woods,  fields,  and  streams  can  be  distasteful,  then  will  the  Pastoral 
Symphony  weary  its  hearers." 

Through  the  exposition  and  much  of  the  development  in  the  first  movement, 
Beethoven  seems  to  have  had  little  difficulty  in  sketching  the  symphony.  But  in 
planning  the  retransition — the  passage  that  returns  to  the  home  key  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  recapitulation — he  encountered  difficulties  and  sketched  several  possible 
courses.  In  the  one  finally  used,  Beethoven  moves  quickly  from  the  rather  distant 
key  of  E  major  by  regular  steps  of  closely  related  keys:  A,  D,  G  minor,  to  C,  the 
dominant  of  the  home  key  of  F.  Here  we  expect  him  to  prolong  the  harmonic  tension 
and  give  us  a  crashing,  dynamic  arrival  at  the  home  key — but  he  sidesteps.  Instead, 
he  slips  past  F  to  the  subdominant,  B-flat,  and  quietly  returns  home  by  that  most 
unusual  course  (the  subdominant  to  tonic  progression  is  the  same  one  that  produces 
an  "Amen" — it  is  relaxed,  not  at  all  dramatic). 

After  sketching  that  version,  Beethoven  apparently  suffered  a  momentary  loss  of 
nerve.  Perhaps  the  return  home  was  not  clearly  enough  marked?  It  certainly  differed 
from  the  corresponding  point  in  most  of  his  middle-period  works.  So  he  tried  again 
and  sketched  a  return  by  way  of  the  dominant  to  a  fortissimo  statement  of  the  main 
theme  in  the  full  orchestra.  Further  reconsideration  apparently  led  him  to  realize 
that  the  louder,  more  powerful  return  was  simply  too  strong  for  a  movement  as 
genial  and  relaxed  as  this  one  was,  but  he  found  a  way  of  having  his  cake  and  eating 
it  too.  He  returned  to  the  original  version,  using  the  quieter  subdominant  approach 
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to  his  home  key;  but,  once  having  achieved  F  major,  he  could  generate  a  loud 
statement  in  the  orchestra  by  way  of  dominant  harmony  without  its  receiving  undue 
weight,  since  it  was  no  longer  the  return.  Thus  he  reworked  the  more  "dramatic" 
sketch  and  embedded  it  into  the  body  of  the  recapitulation.  This  detail  illustrates 
Beethoven's  own  sense  of  the  kind  of  expressive  character  the  Pastoral  Symphony 
was  turning  out  to  have,  and  his  determination  to  keep  all  parts  of  it  consistent  with 
its  character,  however  much  it  might  diverge  from  our  expectations  on  the  basis  of 
his  other  works.  This,  of  course,  is  the  mark  of  a  great  composer:  the  so-called 
"standard"  forms  are  not  simply  molds  into  which  he  pours  so  many  tunes,  but 
rather  they  are  an  organic  response  to  the  musical  ideas  generated  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  piece. 

One  idea  that  does  not  appear  at  the  very  beginning  but  grows  in  importance 
throughout  is  a  little  figure  of  repeated  notes  in  triplets  first  heard  as  a  punctuation 
in  clarinets  and  bassoons.  As  the  movement  progresses,  that  triplet  rhythm  insinu- 
ates itself  more  and  more  into  the  musical  fabric  until,  by  the  beginning  of  the 
recapitulation,  it  is  running  along  in  counterpoint  to  the  themes  heard  at  the  outset, 
and  just  before  the  close  of  the  movement,  the  solo  clarinet  takes  off  on  triplet 
arpeggios  in  what  is  virtually  a  cadenza. 

The  second  movement  is  richly  but  delicately  scored,  with  two  muted  solo  cellos 
providing  a  background  murmur  along  with  second  violins  and  violas,  while  the  first 
violins  and  woodwinds  embellish  the  melodic  flow  with  a  rich  array  of  turns  and 
trills.  No  one  familiar  with  traditional  means  of  musical  expression  in  western  music 
can  fail  to  recognize  the  bucolic  leisure  of  this  Andante,  even  if  Beethoven  had  never 
provided  a  title  for  the  movement.  The  gentle  running  of  water,  bird  song,  soft 
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breezes,  and  rustling  leaves  are  all  implicit  in  this  music.  At  the  same  time,  the 
richness  of  material  is  most  satisfying.  Beethoven  is  in  no  hurrv^  to  get  through  it, 
and  his  sense  of  architectural  balance  remains  engaged.  Even  the  one  explicitly 
"programmatic"  passage — the  song  of  nightingale,  quail,  and  cuckoo  labeled  as 
such  in  the  flute,  oboe,  and  clarinet  just  before  the  end  of  the  movement — fits 
perfectly  well  as  a  purely  musical  passage  (how  many  real  birds  sing  in  classical 
four-measure  phrases?). 

Only  twice  in  Beethoven's  symphonic  output  did  he  link  the  movements  of  a 
symphony  so  that  they  would  be  performed  without  a  break.  Significantly,  this 
happened  in  two  symphonies  composed  almost  simultaneously — the  Fifth  and  the 
Sixth.  In  the  Fifth  Symphony,  the  scherzo  is  connected  to  ^he  finale  by  an  extended, 
harmonically  tense  passage  demanding  resolution  in  the  bright  C  major  of  the 
closing  movement.  Much  the  same  thing  happens  in  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  although 
the  level  of  tension  is  not  nearly  so  high,  and  the  linking  passage  has  grown  to  a  full 
movement  itself.  But  here  again  we  see  that  the  supposedly  romantic,  form-breaking 
elements  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony  do  not  depend  on  the  composer's  program  to 
make  sense:  the  scherzo,  a  real  dance  movement  in  F  major,  is  interrupted  just  at  its 
last  chord  by  a  dramatic  Allegro  in  F  minor.  The  violence  of  that  extended  passage 
gradually  dies  down  and  returns  to  the  major  mode  for  the  final  passage  of  rustic 
simplicity,  a  release  from  the  tension  of  the  Allegro  whether  or  not  one  thinks  of  it  as 
"grateful  feelings  after  the  storm."  In  both  symphonies  the  transition  moves  from 
harmonic  darkness  and  tension  to  the  light  of  a  major  key  established  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  movement.  It  is  characteristic  of  Beethoven  to  demonstrate  that 
he  can  reach  this  goal  in  two  opposing  ways:  in  the  Fifth,  by  way  of  a  massive 
crescendo  to  a  powerful  fortissimo  point  of  arrival;  in  the  Sixth,  by  a  steady 
decrescendo  from  the  height  of  the  "storm"  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  clear  weather 
that  follows. 

All  three  movements  are  filled  with  felicitious  touches.  The  dance  has  a  delight- 
fully quirky  offbeat  strain  for  solo  oboe,  with  the  occasional  appearance  of  a  bassoon 
accompaniment  consisting  of  three  notes.  This  is  supposed  to  be  an  intentional 
caricature  of  a  village  band  that  Beethoven  encountered  at  a  tavern  near  Modling. 

The  storm  is  imaginatively  and  picturesquely  scored,  pro\ading  a  veritable  quarry 
of  techniques  that  were  mined  by  composers  for  decades.  Berlioz  spoke  of 
Beethoven's  orchestration  here  with  the  greatest  admiration,  and  he  helped  himself 
to  such  devices  as  the  thick,  "stormy"  sound  produced  by  double  basses  running  up 
a  four-note  fragment  of  the  scale  in  the  same  time  that  the  cellos  run  up  a  five-note 
fragment,  so  that  they  are  together  only  on  the  very  first  note,  and  the  remainder 
produces  atmospheric  dissonance.  Beethoven  withheld  his  big  orchestral  guns  to 
this  point.  The  trumpets  had  not  played  in  the  symphony  until  the  middle  of  the 
third  movement.  Now  trombones  and  timpani  appear  for  the  first  time  (the  timpani, 
in  fact,  play  only  here),  and  the  piccolo  joins  in  at  the  height  of  the  storm. 

As  the  storm  ends,  a  ram  des  vaches  or  Swiss  herdsman's  song  introduces  the  final 
major  key  movement  and  the  "hymn  of  thanksgiving."  The  ranz  des  vaches,  a  melody 
borrowed  by  Beethoven  for  this  spot,  unmistakably  identifies  the  setting  in  a  world 
of  pastoral  simplicity.  Its  use  here  was  an  afterthought  on  the  composer's  part,  but  it 
was  a  highly  appropriate  one,  since  the  first  theme  of  the  movement  proper  (heard  in 
the  violins)  is  part  of  the  same  family  group — an  arpeggiation  of  the  major  triad  in  a 
different  position.  Thus,  once  more,  an  element  that  might  be  labeled  "program- 
matic" can  be  seen  to  nestle  snugly  and  fittingly  into  what  Tovey  has  called  "a 
perfect  classical  symphony." 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Antonin  Dvorak 

Symphony  No.  9  in  E  minor,  Opus  95,  From  the  New  World 

Antonin  Dvorak  was  born  in  Nelahozeves 
(Muhlhausen) ,  Bohemia,  near  Prague, 
on  8  September  1841  and  died  in  Prague 
on  1  May  1904.  He  began  sketching 
themes  for  the  Symphony  No.  9  during 
the  last  two  weeks  of  1892;  the  finished 
score  is  dated  24  May  1893.  The  sym- 
phony was  first  performed  by  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  under  the  direction 
of  Anton  Seidl  on  15  December  1893. 
Boston  heard  the  symphony  for  the  first 
time  exactly  two  weeks  later  when  Emil 
Paur  led  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
:,,>,,  tra  in  the  first  local  performance.  Since 

then  it  has  been  performed  here  under 
the  direction  of  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Max 
Fiedler,  Otto  Urack,  Ernst  Schmidt, 
Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
Richard  Burgin,  Eleazar  de  Carvalho,  Carlo  Maria  Giulini,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Arthur 
Fiedler,  Aldo  Ceccato,  Erich  Kunzel,  Joseph  Silverstein,  who  led  the  most  recent  Boston 
performances  in  February  1980,  and  Seiji  Ozawa,  who  conducted  the  most  recent 
Tanglewood  performance  in  July  1984  before  taking  it  on  tour  to  Edinburgh,  Lucerne, 
and  Munich.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  (one  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes  (one 
doubling  English  horn),  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

Antonin  Dvorak's  arrival  in  America  on  26  September  1892  was  a  triumph  of 
persistence  for  Jeannette  Thurber,  founder  of  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
New  York.  She  hoped  that  the  appointment  of  this  colorful  nationalist  with  a  wide 
reputation  both  as  composer  and  teacher  would  put  her  institution  on  a  firm  footing 
and  eventually  produce  American  composers  who  could  vie  with  any  in  the  world. 
Dvorak  had  at  first  been  unwilling  to  leave  his  beloved  Prague  and  undertake  the 
rigors  of  a  sea  voyage  to  the  New  World  for  so  uncertain  a  venture,  but  Mrs. 
Thurber's  repeated  offers  eventually  wore  down  his  resistance.  She  also  hoped  that, 
in  addition  to  teaching  young  American  musicians,  he  would  compose  new  works 
especially  for  American  consumption.  One  potential  project  was  an  opera  based  on 
Longfellow's  Song  of  Hiawatha,  which  Dvorak  had  enjoyed  in  a  Czech  translation 
years  before.  The  opera  never  materialized,  but  the  subject  did  have  an  infiuence  on 
the  first  large  work  Dvorak  composed  here,  his  most  famous  symphony. 

Dvorak  and  his  wife  were  accompanied  by  Josef  Jan  Kovaf ik,  a  young  American 
violinist  of  Czech  ancestry  who  had  just  finished  his  studies  at  the  Prague  Conser- 
vatory and  who  served  as  a  kind  of  private  secretary  to  the  composer  during  his 
American  years  (Kovafik  later  played  in  the  New  York  Philharmonic  for  many  years 
and  in  the  late  1920s  he  wrote  down  his  recollections  of  Dvorak's  American  period 
for  the  composer's  biographer  Otakar  Sourek).  Finding  hotel  life  too  expensive  and 
busy  for  their  tastes,  the  Dvoraks  rented  a  house  on  East  17th  Street,  only  a  few 
blocks  from  the  Conservatory,  and  the  composer  enthusiastically  entered  into  his 
new  position.  The  initial  months  were  hectic:  first  there  were  official  welcomes,  then 
a  concert  and  banquet  in  his  honor.  Then  there  were  performances:  his  Te  Deum  for 
the  first  time  in  New  York,  his  Sixth  Symphony  in  New  York,  and  his  Requiem  at  a 
Cecilia  concert  in  Boston  with  the  composer  conducting. 
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It  was  already  too  clear  to  Dvorak  that  he  was  more  than  a  celebrity;  great  things 
were  expected  of  him.  He  wrote  to  a  Moravian  friend  in  mock  terror  that  what  the 
American  papers  were  writing  was  "simply  terrible — they  see  in  me,  they  say,  the 
savior  of  music  and  I  don't  know  what  else  besides."  But  after  a  few  months  he  wrote 
to  friends  in  Prague  more  equably: 

The  Americans  expect  me  ...  to  show  them  the  promised  land  and  kingdom 
of  a  new  and  independent  art,  in  short  to  create  a  national  music.  If  the 
small  Czech  nation  can  have  such  musicians,  they  say,  why  could  not  they, 
too,  when  their  country  and  people  is  so  immense. 

Forgive  me  for  lacking  a  little  in  modesty,  but  I  am  only  telling  you  what 
the  American  papers  are  constantly  writing.  It  is  certainly  both  a  great  and 
splendid  task  for  me  and  I  hope  that  with  God's  help  I  shall  accomplish  it. 
There  is  more  than  enough  material  here  and  plenty  of  talent.  I  have  pupils 
from  as  far  away  as  San  Francisco.  They  are  mostly  poor  people,  but  at  our 
Institute  teaching  is  free  of  charge,  anybody  who  is  really  talented  pays  no 
fees!  I  have  only  8  pupils,  but  some  of  them  very  promising. 

For  the  first  few  months  there  was  no  time  to  compose,  although  he  did  orches- 
trate a  cantata,  The  American  Flag,  which  he  had  written  during  the  summer  before 
coming  to  New  York.  But  shortly  after  writing  the  letter  just  quoted,  he  began  a 
sketchbook  of  musical  ideas  and  made  his  first  original  sketches  in  America  on  19 
December.  The  next  day  he  noted  on  the  second  page  one  of  his  best-known  melodic 
inventions:  the  melody  assigned  to  the  English  horn  at  the  beginning  of  the  slow 
movement  in  the  New  World  Symphony.  In  the  days  that  followed,  he  sketched  other 
ideas  on  some  dozen  pages  of  the  book,  many  of  them  used  in  the  symphony,  some 
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reser\^ed  for  later  works,  and  some  ultimately  discarded.  The  eighth  page  of  the 
sketchbook  has  the  theme  of  the  first  Allegro  (the  idea  stated  by  the  horns),  but  here 
in  F  major  instead  of  the  final  choice  of  key.  E  minorl  Finally,  on  10  January'  1893, 
Dvorak  turned  a  fresh  page  and  started  sketching  the  continuous  thread  of  the 
melodic  discourse  (with  only  the  barest  indications  of  essential  accompaniments)  for 
the  entire  first  movement.  From  that  time  until  completion  of  the  s^Tiiphony  on  24 
May  he  fitted  composition  into  his  teaching  as  best  he  could. 

As  the  summer  approached,  the  Eh'of aks  decided  not  to  return  to  Europe  for  the 
vacation,  but  rather  to  visit  Kovafik's  parents  in  the  predominantly  Czech  commu- 
nity of  Spilhille,  Iowa.  The  composer  sent  for  his  children  (who  had  stayed  in 
Prague  in  the  care  of  his  sister-in-law)  to  join  them  fo'^  tht  summer  -Just  as  he  was 
writing  the  final  page  of  the  sjTtiphony  in  full  score,  he  received  a  telegram  with  news 
that  they  were  about  to  embark  for  New  York  from  England.  So  great  was  his 
excitement  that  he  forgot  to  write  in  the  trombone  parts  on  the  last  page  but  noted  at 
the  bottom:  "The  children  have  arrived  in  Southampton.  A  cable  arrived  at  1:33  in 
the  afternoon."  He  signed  the  page  with  his  customary  '*Praise  God!  Finished  on  the 
24th  of  May,  1898.  Antonin  EK'ofak."  It  was  only  at  some  later  time  that  the  missing 
trombone  parts  were  brought  to  his  attention  and  filled  in. 

No  piece  of  Ih^ofak's  has  been  subjected  to  as  much  debate  as  the  S^Tiiphony  Froyn 
the  New  World.  The  composer  himself  started  it  all  with  an  interview  published  in  the 
New  York  ^Tera/c?  on  21  May,  just  as  he  was  finishing  the  last  movement.  He  was 
quoted  as  having  said: 

I  am  now  satisfied  that  the  future  of  music  in  this  country-  must  be  founded 
upon  what  are  called  Negro  melodies.  This  must  be  the  real  foundation  of 
any  serious  and  original  school  of  composition  to  be  developed  in  the  United 
States.  When  I  came  here  last  year  I  was  impressed  with  this  idea  and  it  has 
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developed  into  a  settled  conviction.  These  beautiful  and  varied  themes  are 
the  product  of  the  soil .  .  .  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  composition 
that  cannot  be  supplied  with  themes  from  this  source. 

At  another  time  Dvorak  complicated  the  issue  by  claiming  to  have  studied  the 
music  of  the  American  Indians  and  even  to  have  found  it  strikingly  similar  to  that  of 
the  Negroes.  This  view  was  surely  mistaken,  or  at  least  greatly  oversimplified.  His 
comments  indicated  that  he  regarded  the  pentatonic  scale  (an  arrangement  of  five 
pitches  without  half-steps,  i.e.,  do,  re,  mi,  sol,  la)  as  the  essential  link  between  the 
two,  but  relatively  few  Indian  melodies  are  pentatonic,  whereas  pentatonic  melodies 
are  just  as  characteristic  of  European  folk  song  as  they  are  of  American. 

In  any  case,  Dvorak's  comments  attracted  much  attention.  Diligent  American 
reporters  buttonholed  European  composers  and  asked  them  for  their  views,  then 
wrote  that  most  composers  felt  Dvorak's  recommendations  to  be  impractical  if  not 
impossible.  Thus,  when  the  new  symphony  appeared  six  months  later,  everyone 
wanted  to  know  if  he  had  followed  his  own  advice.  Claims  appeared  on  all  sides  that 
the  melodic  material  of  the  symphony  was  borrowed  from  black  music,  or  from 
Indian  music,  or  perhaps  both.  In  another  interview  just  before  the  first  perform- 
ance, Dvorak  emphasized  that  he  sought  the  spirit,  not  the  letter  of  traditional 
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melodies,  incorporating  their  qualities,  but  developing  them  "with  the  aid  of  all  the 
achievements  of  modem  rhythm,  counterpoint,  and  orchestral  coloring." 

Despite  the  composer's  disclaimer,  accounts  of  his  tracking  down  sources  for  the 
music  became  progressively  embellished.  A  particularly  instructive  example  of  the 
way  the  legend  grew  can  be  found  in  the  program  notes  of  the  first  few  performances 
of  the  New  World  Symphony  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  the  first 
Boston  performance,  only  two  weeks  after  the  New  York  premiere,  the  program 
annotator  William  Foster  Apthorp  discussed  hypothetically  at  great  length  exactly 
what  kind  of  Negro  melodies  Dvorak  might  have  had  in  mind  (and  this  before  he  had 
even  heard  the  work).  Surely,  he  ventured,  they  could  not  be  minstrel  show  songs  and 
other  similar  tunes  by  Stephen  Foster  but  rather  the  "genuine"  music  "sung  by  the 
real  Negroes  themselves  (not  their  burnt-cork  parodists)  on  the  Southern  planta- 
tions." But  he  was  still  cautious  enough  to  refer  to  the  presumed  original  tunes  as  a 
kind  of  folk  song  foundation  from  which  the  composer  could  draw  such  elements  as 
suited  his  needs.  But  by  the  time  the  BSO  performed  the  symphony  for  the  third 
time,  in  November  1896,  Apthorp  said  flatly,  "Its  thematic  material  is  made  up 
largely  of  Negro  melodies  from  the  Southern  plantations." 

Kovafik's  memoirs  tell  of  another  incident  that  occurred  when,  in  preparation  for 
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the  premiere  performance  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  he  had  delivered  the  score 
to  Anton  Seidl,  one  of  the  musicians  who  had  taken  issue  with  Dvof-ak's  statement 
about  the  applicability  of  Negro  and  Indian  themes  to  symphonies.  The  following 
day  Dvoi^ak  and  Kovaf  ik  paid  one  of  their  customary  social  calls  on  Seidl: 

The  two  gentlemen  talked  about  all  sorts  of  things  but  never  so  much  as 
referred  to  the  Symphony  with  one  single  word.  I  sat  through  it  on  tenter- 
hooks! At  last  half  past  four  approached,  the  hour  they  usually  parted.  Only 
then  Seidl  took  me  to  one  side  and  told  me  that  he  had  spent  the  entire 
previous  evening  looking  through  the  score,  and  added:  "Wissen  Sie,  die 
Sinfonie  is  lauter  Indianermusik!"  ["You  know,  the  symphony  is  pure  Indian 
music!"]  When  I  told  the  master,  on  our  way  back  home,  what  Seidl  said,  he 
smiled  and  replied,  "Well,  then  Seidl  has  seen  the  light?  There  will  be  more 
of  them." 

Since  Dvorak  sketched  all  the  thematic  material  of  the  symphony  during  his 
fourth  month  in  this  country,  when  he  had  never  been  south  or  west  of  New  York,  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  what  music  "from  the  Southern  plantations"  he  might  have  heard. 
And  as  for  Indian  melodies — ^well,  there  were  a  few  unscientific  transcriptions  and 
even  a  doctoral  dissertation  published  in  German,  as  well  as,  perhaps,  a  wild  west 
show  or  two. 
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And  yet  there  are  witnesses  who  merit  credence  for  some  claims  of  ethnic  influ- 
ence. One  of  these  is  Victor  Herbert,  then  known  as  a  conductor  and  as  the  leading 
cellist  of  his  generation  (he  had  not  yet  started  composing  the  operettas  that  were  to 
make  him  famous).  Herbert  was  head  of  the  cello  faculty  at  the  National  Consena- 
tor\'  and  worked  in  close  proximity  to  Dvorak  during  his  first  year  at  the  institution. 
(The  two  men's  connections  were  no  doubt  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  both  had 
similar  warm  and  congenial  personalities,  entirely  lacking  in  pretense;  Herbert's 
Second  Cello  Concerto,  first  performed  in  1894,  is  regarded  as  the  principal  impetus 
for  Lh'ofak's  work  in  the  same  medium — the  last  large  composition  of  Dvorak's 
American  years.)  Herbert  recalled  later  that  the  young  black  composer  and  singer 
Harry  T.  Burleigh,  then  a  student  at  the  Conser\^ator\^,  had  given  EK'of  ak  some  of  the 
tunes  for  the  symphony.  He  added.  "I  have  seen  this  denied — but  it  is  true." 
Certainly  on  a  number  of  occasions  Burleigh  sang  spirituals  for  D\-of ak.  who  took  a 
great  interest  in  him  as  one  of  the  most  talented  students  at  the  school. 

Whether  or  not  he  gave  D^'ofak  any  actual  melodies,  Burleigh  certainly 
familiarized  him  with  the  characteristic  melodic  t^^es  of  the  spiritual,  including  the 
frequent  appearance  of  the  pentatonic  scale.  Perhaps,  then,  it  was  to  suggest  a 
particularly  "American"  quality  that  D\'ofak  reworked  some  of  the  original  themes 
from  his  sketchbook  to  make  them  more  obviously  pentatonic.  The  clearest  case  of 
this  is  the  English  horn  solo  at  the  beginning  of  the  slow  movement,  which  in  the 
original  sketch  lacked  most  of  the  dotted  notes  and  had  no  pentatonic  feeling.  A  verv' 
simple  melodic  change  made  the  opening  phrases  strictly  pentatonic,  perhaps  more 
"American."  The  dotted  rh}i:hms,  which  were  also  an  afterthought,  maybe  a 
reflection  of  the  rh^-thm  of  one  of  Burleigh's  favorite  songs,  "Steal  away."  Finally, 
the  English  writer  H.C.  Colles,  who  once  asked  Burleigh  to  sing  for  him  the  same 
tunes  he  had  sung  for  Dvorak,  commented  that  the  timbre  of  his  voice  resembled  no 
orchestral  instrument  so  much  as  the  English  horn,  the  xery  instrument  that  l>v'ofak 
finally  chose  to  play  the  theme — after  having  planned  originally  to  give  it  to 
clarinets  and  flutes. 

The  title  that  Dvorak  appended  to  the  symphony — almost  at  the  last  minute — has 
also  been  heavily  interpreted,  probably  over-interpreted,  in  discussions  of  the  work's 
national  character.  Kovarik  told  how  the  title  came  to  be  added  after  Anton  Seidl 
had  asked  for,  and  received,  permission  to  give  the  first  performance: 

That  was  in  the  middle  of  November  1893.  The  foUowing  day  Seidl  informed 
the  master  that  the  symphony  would  be  given  at  the  concert  to  be  held  about 
the  15th  of  December  and  that  he  should  send  him  the  score  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  same  evening,  before  I  set  out  with  the  score,  the  master  wrote 
at  the  last  minute  on  the  title-page,  "Z  Noveho  sveta"  ("From  the  New 
World'').  Till  then  there  was  only  E  minor  S>Tiiphony  Xo.  8.*  The  title 
"From  the  New  World"  caused  then  and  still  causes  today,  at  least  here  in 
America,  much  confusion  and  di\asion  of  opinion.  There  were  and  are  many 


*At  its  first  performance,  the  S\Tnphony  From  the  New  World  was  listed  on  the  program  (and  on 
the  composer's  manuscript)  as  No.  8.  Later  on,  after  it  was  published,  it  was  regularly 
performed  as  No.  5;  and  now  it  is  given  everv"vvhere  as  No.  9.  Dvorak  himself  listed  eight 
s\Tnphonies  on  the  title  page  of  the  Xeiv  World  manuscript,  but  he  omitted  the  ven.'  first 
s\Tnphony  he  had  ever  written  (now  known  as  No.  1  in  C  minor,  The  Bells  of  Zlonice)  because  he 
had  sent  the  manuscript  off  to  a  competition  from  which  it  was  never  returned  and  he  had 
either  forgotten  it  or  despaired  of  it  (it  only  turned  up  again  many  years  after  his  death).  Of 
the  other  eight  s>Tnphonies,  three  remained  unpublished  in  Dvorak's  lifetime  and  the  five  that 
were  published  appeared  out  of  sequence.  Simrock's  edition,  then,  counted  only  published 
works  and  gave  the  new  piece  as  the  fifth  in  the  series.  Now  that  all  previously  unpublished 
works  have  been  located,  studied,  and  recorded,  it  is  much  easier  simply  to  list  them 
numerically  in  order  of  composition. 
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people  who  thought  and  think  that  the  title  is  to  be  understood  as  meaning 
"American"  symphony,  i.e.,  a  symphony  with  American  music.  Quite  a 
wrong  idea!  This  title  means  nothing  more  than  "Impressions  and  Greetings 
from  the  New  World" — as  the  master  himself  more  than  once  explained. 
And  so  when  at  length  it  was  performed  and  when  the  master  read  all  sorts 
of  views  on  whether  he  had  or  had  not  created  an  "American"  music,  he 
smiled  and  said,  "It  seems  that  I  have  got  them  all  confused,"  and  added: 
"at  home  they  will  understand  at  once  what  I  meant." 

All  in  all,  then,  the  American  influence  seems  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  exotic 
trimming  on  a  framework  basically  characteristic  of  the  Czech  composer.  Today, 
nearly  a  century  after  the  first  performance  of  the  piece,  we  don't  get  so  exercised 
over  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  symphony  is  really  American  music;  the  point 
is  moot  now  that  American  composers  have  long  since  ceased  functioning  as  im- 
itators of  European  art.  Still,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  Dvorak's  evident 
sincerity  when  he  wrote  to  a  Czech  friend  during  the  time  he  was  composing  it,  "I 
should  never  have  written  the  symphony  'just  so'  if  I  hadn't  seen  America."* 


*It  is  worth  mentioning  that  a  Boston  composer  had  already  produced  a  symphony  that  strikes 
many  listeners  as  being  "American"  in  character.  When  they  hear  the  horn  motto  that  opens 
the  Symphony  No.  2  by  George  W  Chadwick,  a  natural  response  is  to  feel  that  Chadwick  was 
inspired  by  the  New  World  Symphony  to  the  extent  of  quoting  the  English  horn  melody  from 
the  slow  movement.  It  is  a  useful  corrective  to  note  that  Chadwick  finished  his  symphony  in 
1885  and  the  BSO  gave  the  world  premiere  in  December  1886,  years  before  Dvorak  had  ever 
heard  any  American  music.  Though  it  is  not  entirely  clear  whether  Dvorak  knew  the  Chadwick 
Second  Symphony,  he  certainly  knew  his  Third,  because  Dvorak  was  the  head  of  a  panel  of 
judges  that  awarded  Chadwick's  Third  the  first  prize  in  a  competition  sponsored  by  the 
National  Conservatory  in  1894  for  a  new  American  orchestral  work. 


BALLY 
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The  difference  between  dressed,  and  well  dressed. 


One  of  the  most  lovable  characteristics  of  Dvorak's  best  works  is  his  seemingly 
inexhaustible  supply  of  fresh  melodic  invention.  The  apparent  ease  with  which  he 
creates  naively  folklike  tunes  conceals  the  labor  that  goes  into  the  sketches:  refining, 
sorting  and  choosing  which  ones  will  actually  be  used,  often  recasting  them  in  quite 
substantial  ways  from  first  idea  to  end  result.  Still,  Dvorak  does  not  agonize  over  the 
invention  of  thematic  ideas  so  much  as  he  worries  about  how  to  link  them  together. 
(His  occasional  uncertainty  at  this  stage  of  building  his  movements  shows  up 
sometimes  in  the  sketch-drafts,  where  he  may  break  off  precisely  at  the  linking  of 
themes  for  further  preliminary  sketching.) 

Most  critics  and  analysts  regard  the  Symphony  No.  7  as  Dvorak's  most  successful 
solution  to  the  problems  of  symphonic  construction  and  No.  8  as  a  highly  original 
formal  evasion  of  traditional  structural  concerns,  but  they  have  tended  to  patronize 
No.  9  as  "fabricated."  Audiences,  on  the  other  hand,  have  never  failed  to  embrace 
the  New  World  Symphony  wholeheartedly  from  the  very  first. 

After  a  slow  introduction  that  hints  at  the  main  theme,  the  horns  play  a  soft, 
syncopated  fanfare  over  a  string  tremolo.  Originally  Dvorak  had  the  cellos  doubling 
the  horns  here,  but  the  effect  is  much  more  striking  with  horns  alone,  and  he  sensibly 
crossed  out  the  cello  part.  This  theme  is  one  of  several  that  will  recur  throughout  the 
symphony  as  one  of  its  main  unifying  elements.  The  dotted  rhji:hmic  pendant  to  the 
horn  figure  leads  the  harmony  to  G  minor  for  a  theme  of  narrow  compass  (introduced 
in  flute  and  clarinet)  over  a  drone.  This  in  ttirn  brightens  to  G  major  and  the  most 
memorable  moment  in  the  Allegro:  a  new  theme  (an  unconscious  reminiscence  of 
"Swing  low,  sweet  chariofl)  presented  by  the  solo  flute  in  its  lowest  register;  the 
first  four  notes  of  this  tune,  too,  will  recur  many  times  later  on. 

The  two  middle  movements,  according  to  Dvorak,  were  inspired  in  part  by 
passages  in  The  Song  of  Hiawatha.  The  slow  movement  was  suggested  by  the  funeral 
of  Minnehaha  in  the  forest,  but  at  the  same  time  Dvorak  instilled  a  deep  strain  of  his 
own  homesickness  for  Bohemia  (perhaps  it  is  no  accident  that  the  text  that  came  to 
be  attached  to  this  melody  was  "Goin'  home'").  The  more  Dv^ofak  worked  over  this 
movement,  the  slower  he  felt  the  tempo  should  go.  In  the  autograph  score  it  was 


Jj ji^F  ■ ts** — V    ■      — — — -*--      ■  -■ ^  - 
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Dvorak's  original  sketch  for  the  first  theme  of  the  second  movement,  dated  20  December 
1892;  later  Dvorak  slowed  the  tempo  from  Andante  to  Largo,  made  the  melody  more 
pentatonic,  and  added  a  number  of  dotted  rhythms. 
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marked  Andante.  During  the  first  rehearsal,  Seidl  apparently  took  the  movement  at 
a  slower  tempo  than  the  composer  had  en\'isioned,  but  Dvorak  liked  it,  and  when  the 
score  was  sent  off  to  Simrock  for  engra\'ing,  the  tempo  was  given  as  Larghetto.  Soon 
Dvorak  decided  that  he  wanted  it  slower  still,  and  sent  a  letter  to  Simrock  a  month 
after  the  premiere  to  instruct  him  to  change  the  Larghetto  to  Largo.  The  introduc- 
tion to  the  slow  movement  is  one  of  D\'ofak"s  most  striking  ideas:  in  seven  chords  he 
moves  from  E  minor,  the  key  of  the  first  movement,  byway  of  a  surprising  modula- 
tion to  D-flat,  the  key  of  the  second  movement.  A  similar  chord  progression,  though 
not  modulating,  reappears  at  the  close  to  frame  the  movement. 

Dvorak's  image  for  the  third  movement  was  the  Indian  dance  in  the  scene  of 
Hiawatha's  wedding  feast.  This  must  refer  to  the  dance  of  Pau-Puk-Keewis,  who, 
after  dancing  "a  solemn  measure,"  began  a  much  livelier  step: 

Whirling,  spinning  round  in  circles, 
Leaping  o'er  the  guests  assembled. 
Edd\^ng  round  and  round  the  wigwam, 
Till  the  leaves  went  whirling  with  him  . .  . 

but  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  find  anything  that  could  be  considered  "Indian"  music 
in  this  very  Czech  dance.  The  whirling  opening  section  has  the  same  rh>i:hmic  shifts 
and  ambiguities  as  the  Czech  furiani,  and  the  remaining  melodic  ideas  are  waltzes, 
graceful  and  energetic  by  turns. 

The  last  movement  is  basically  in  sonata  form,  but  I>v'ofak  stays  so  close  to  home 
base,  harmonically  speaking,  and  uses  such  square  thematic  ideas  that  there  is  not 
much  energy  until  the  verv^  end,  when,  gradually,  elements  of  the  three  earlier 
movements  return  in  contrapuntal  combinations  (most  stunning  of  these  is  the  rich 
chord  progression  from  the  opening  of  the  second  movement,  played  fortissimo  in 
the  brass  and  woodwinds  over  stormy  strings).  Somehow  in  these  closing  pages,  we 
get  the  Czech  Dvorak,  the  Americanized  D\'of  ak,  and  even  a  strong  whiff  of  AYagner 
(for  a  moment  it  sounds  as  if  the  TannhauserVeinis  is  about  to  rise  from  the 
Venusberg)  all  stirred  into  a  heady  concoction  to  bring  the  symphony  to  its  stirring 
close. 

— S.L. 
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More  .  .  . 


The  standard  Beethoven  biography  is  Thayer's  Life  of  Beethoven,  written  in  the 
nineteenth  century  but  revised  and  updated  by  Elliot  Forbes  (Princeton,  available  in 
paperback).  It  has  recently  been  supplemented  by  Maynard  Solomon's  Beethoven, 
which  makes  informed  and  thoughtful  use  of  the  dangerous  techniques  of  psycho- 
history  to  produce  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  hundreds  of  Beethoven 
books  (Schirmer,  available  in  paperback).  There  have,  of  course,  been  many  studies 
of  the  symphonies.  George  Grove's  Beethoven  and  his  Nine  Symphonies,  though 
written  nearly  a  century  ago  from  a  now-distant  point  of  view,  is  filled  with  percep- 
tive observations  (Dover  paperback).  Basil  Lam's  chapter  on  Beethoven  in  the  first 
volume  of  The  Symphony,  edited  by  Robert  Simpson,  is  enlightening  (Penguin),  as  is 
Simpson's  own  concise  contribution  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides,  Beethoven  Sym- 
phonies (U.  of  Washington  paperback).  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  classic  essays  appear 
in  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford,  available  in  paperback).  One  of  the  most 
enlightening  of  all  discussions  of  Beethoven's  sketches  and  the  light  they  throw  on 
his  process  of  composition  is  Philip  Gossett's  "Beethoven's  Sixth  Symphony: 
Sketches  for  the  First  Movement"  in  Journal  of  the  American  Musicological  Society 
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for  Summer  1974.  Though  necessarily  technical,  the  article  deals  with  certain 
fundamental  problems  and  analyzes,  among  other  things,  the  way  Beethoven 
sketched  and  worked  out  the  return  to  the  first-movement  recapitulation  discussed 
in  the  program  note. 

Recordings  of  Beethoven's  works  are,  if  anything,  even  more  numerous  than 
writings  about  him.  Of  the  complete  sets  of  the  nine  symphonies,  I  have  particularly 
enjoyed  the  recordings  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG), 
Leonard  Bernstein's  most  recent  set,  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  (DG),  and 
George  Szell's  recordings  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  (Columbia).  These  remain 
available  on  LP;  they  have  not  yet  appeared  on  compact  disc.  The  Pastoral  S;yTti- 
phony  has  been  very  well  treated  on  record.  Some  classic  older  readings  have  been 
reissued  on  compact  discs — among  them  Bruno  Walter's  1960  performance  with  the 
Columbia  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  mellow,  glowing  performance  (CBS,  coupled  with 
the  Leonore  Overture  No.  2).  One  of  Otto  Klemperer's  most  famous  recordings,  too, 
is  of  this  symphony,  now  reissued  on  CD  with  music  from  Egmont,  including  vocal 
selections  performed  by  Birgit  Nilsson  (Angel).  New  performances  include  a  live 
performance  version  with  Leonard  Bernstein  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  (DG, 
coupled  with  the  Leonore  Overture  No.  3)  and  an  unmannered,  genial  reading  by 
Vladimir  Ashkenazy  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  (London). 

There  are  two  good  book-length  studies  of  Dvorak  by  John  Clapham:  Antonm 
Dvorak:  Musician  and  Craftsman,  more  concerned  with  the  composer's  music  than 
with  his  life  (St.  Martin's;  currently  out  of  print),  and  Antonin  Dvorak,  a  more  purely 
biographical  account  (Norton).  Clapham  has  also  contributed  the  Dvorak  article  to 
The  New  Grove,  now  available  separately  in  The  New  Grove  Late  Romantic  Masters 
(Norton,  available  in  paperback;  this  volume  contains  the  complete  articles  on 
Bruckner,  Brahms,  Dvorak,  and  Wolf  from  The  New  Grove).  The  most  important 
source  materials  for  Dvorak's  life  were  published  by  Otakar  Sourek  in  Antonin 
Dvorak:  Letters  and  Reminiscences  (Artia).  Alec  Robertson's  Dvorak  in  the  Master 
Musicians  series  is  an  enthusiastic  brief  survey  of  his  life  and  works  (Littlefield 
paperback).  Also  useful  are  Robert  Layton's  BBC  Music  Guide  on  Dvorak  Sym- 
phonies &  Concertos  (U.  of  Washington  paperback)  and  Julius  Harrison's  chapter  on 
Dvorak  in  The  Symphony:  Vol.  I.  Haydn  to  Dvorak  (ed.  Robert  Simpson;  Pelican 
paperback).  John  Clapham  has  treated  the  composition  of  the  New  World  Symphony 
most  extensively  in  a  1958  Musical  Quarterly  article,  "The  Evolution  of  Dvorak's 
Symphony  From  the  New  World.''  It  is  possible  to  study  Dvorak's  actual  manuscript 
of  the  symphony  in  a  stunning  photographic  facsimile  published  by  Pressfoto  of 
Prague  (available  in  large  music  libraries)  with  an  extensive  commentary,  printed  in 
three  languages,  by  Jaromil  Burghauser.  Klaus  Tennstedt  has  recorded  the  New 
World  Symphony  with  the  Berlin  Philharmomic  for  Angel  (available  on  both  LP  and 
compact  disc).  Among  other  currently  available  recordings,  the  reading  by  Sir  Colin 
Davis  with  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  is  cherishable  for  the  naturalness  with 
which  it  unfolds,  and  it  has  been  reissued  on  a  mid-price  line  (Philips).  Kiril 
Kondrashin's  colorful  and  spontaneous  performance  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic 
was  an  early  compact  disc  showpiece  recording  that  retains  its  power  (London). 
Toscanini's  performances  of  the  New  World  Symphony  and  Smetana's  Moldau  have 
been  reissued  on  compact  disc  (RCA). 

— S.L. 
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Nothing  could  have  been  more 
appealing  to  the  woman  in  this  ad 
than  two  weeks  on  the  Costa  del 
Sol.  Until  she  decided  that  a  down 
payment  on  a  cottage  on  the  Cape 
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We  know  what  you're  thinking 
right  now.  A  Shawmut  banker  is 
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your  free  Shawmut  Guide  to  Per- 
sonal Finances. 
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Klaus  Tennstedt 


Klaus  Tennstedt,  who  has  been  principal 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  London 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  since  1983,  was 
bom  in  Merseburg,  East  Germany,  and 
studied  piano,  violin,  and  theory  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory.  He  became  concert- 
master  at  the  Municipal  Theater  in  Halle 
and  later  that  theater's  main  conductor. 
Mr.  Tennstedt  was  appointed  general  music 
director  at  the  Dresden  Opera  in  1958  and 
later  became  director  of  the  state  orchestra 
and  theater  in  Schwerin.  He  left  East  Ger- 
many in  1971  for  Sweden,  where  he  was 
engaged  at  the  Stora  Theatre  in  Goteborg 
and  by  the  Swedish  Radio  Symphony  in 
Stockhalm.  In  1972  he  became  general  music 
director  of  the  Kiel  Opera.  Mr.  Tennstedt 
made  his  United  States  debut  in  1974  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  following 
his  North  American  debut  earlier  that  year 
with  the  Toronto  Symphony.  For  three  sea- 
sons he  was  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
Minnesota  Orchestra,  and  he  was  music 
director  of  the  NDR  Symphony  in  Hamburg 
until  March  1981.  He  made  his  Metropolitan 
Opera  debut  with  Fidelio  in  December  1982. 
Since  his  first  Boston  Symphony  perform- 
ances in  December  1974,  Mr  Tennstedt  has 
led  the  orchestra  frequently  both  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
appeared  most  recently  in  July  1983.  He 
also  regularly  conducts  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  Berlin  Philharmonic,  New  York 
Philharmonic,  Chicago  Symphony,  and 
Israel  Philharmonic. 


Recording  plays  a  significant  part  in  Mr. 
Tennstedt's  career.  Shortly  after  his  debut 
with  the  London  Philharmonic  in  1977,  he 
began  recording  a  complete  Mahler  sym- 
phony cycle  with  that  orchestra,  completing 
it  last  spring.  His  first  Berlin  Philharmonic 
recording — coupling  Schumann's  Sym- 
phony No.  3  and  the  Co/izertstuck  for  four 
horns  and  orchestra — was  the  first  record- 
ing that  orchestra  had  made  in  more  than 
-ten  years  with  a  conductor  other  than 
Herbert  von  Karajan.  Mr.  Tennstedt's 
awards  have  included  a  Diapason  d'Or  in 
1981  for  the  Mahler  Symphony  No.  3,  the 
1980  International  Gustav  Mahler  Award  for 
the  Mahler  Symphony  No.  5,  and  a  1980 
Stereo  Re\aew  award  for  the  Mahler  Sym- 
phony No.  9.  Mr.  Tennstedt  was  recently 
awarded  the  title  Honorary  Doctor  of  Fine 
Arts  by  Colgate  University.  The  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  recently  awarded  Mr 
Tennstedt  the  Officer's  Cross  of  the  Order  of 
Merit  for  his  contribution  to  the  arts;  it  was 
presented  by  the  German  ambassador  in  an 
award  ceremony  at  the  embassy  in  London. 
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Jordan  Marsh     m     A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores. 
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lax-rree  income  rrom  Nuveen. 
That's  music  to  our  ears." 
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For  more  complete  information  on  Nuveen  Tax-Exempt  Unit  Trusts,  including  chdfges 
and  expenses,  call  your  broker  or  adviser  for  a  prospectus.  Read  it  carefully  before  you 
invest  or  send  money  Or  call  800-221-4276.  (In  New  York  State,  call  212-208-2350.) 


MUVEEHI  T^x-Exempt  Unit  TVusts 


John  Nuveen  &  Co  Incorporated 
Investment  Bankers 
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CarletonWIIIard  Village  is 
an  exceptional  continuing 
care  retirement  community. 
Gracious  independent  living 
accommodations  and  fully 
licensed,  long-term  health 
care  facilities  exist  in  a 
traditional  New  England 
environment. 

Cft^RLE  ARDVILLMSE 

100  Old  Billerica  Rd. 
Bedford,  MA  01730 
(617)  275-8700 

Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard 
Homes,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  corporation 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  particularly  the  following 
group  of  corporations  and  professional  organizations  for  their  outstanding  and 
exemplarv"  response  in  support  of  the  orchestra's  needs  during  the  past  or  current 
fiscal  year 
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ADD  Inc  Architects 

Philip  M.  Briggs 
AT&T 

Robert  C.  Babbitt 
Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

American  Express  Company 

James  D.  Robinson  III 
Analog  De\'ices.  Inc. 

Ray  Stata 
Bank  of  Boston 

William  L.  Bro\^Ti 
Bank  of  Xew  England 

Peter  H.  McCormick 

Bay  Banks,  Inc. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Boston  Edison  Company 

Stephen  J.  Sweeney 
Boston  Financial  &  Equity  Corporation 

Sonny  Monosson 
The  Boston  Globe  Affiliated  Publications 

William  0.  Taylor 
Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers 

Roger  A.  Saunders 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Company 

James  X.  von  Germeten 
Bozell,  Jacobs,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc. 

Thomas  Mahoney 
Cahners  Publishing  Company 

In  memory'  of  Norman  L.  Cahners 
Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores,  Inc. 

Philip  M.  Hawley 
Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
Countr\'  Curtains 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 
Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 
Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  S.  Daniels 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
D\Tiatech  Corporation 

J.  P.  Barger 
E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Fidelity  Investments 

Samuel  W  Bodman 
GTE  Electrical  Products 

Dean  T.  Langford 


General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
General  Electric  Company  L^Tin 

Frank  E.  Pickering 
General  Electric  Plastics  Business  Group 

Glen  H.  Hiner 
The  GiUette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler.  Jr. 
HBM  Creamer,  Inc. 

Edward  Eskandarian 
IBM  Corporation 

Paul  J.  Palmer 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company 

E.  James  Morton 
Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 
Liberty-  ^lutual  Insurance  Companies 

MeMn  B.  Bradshaw 
McKinsey  &  Company,  Inc. 

Robert  P.  O'Bloek 
Moet-Hennessy  U.S.  Corporation 

Ambassador  Evan  G.  Galbraith 
Morse  Shoe,  Inc. 

Manuel  Rosenberg 
Neiman-Marcus 

William  D.  Roddy 
New  England  Telephone  Company 

Gerhard  M.  Freche 
The  New  England 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
PaineWebber.  Inc. 

James  F.  Clears- 
Ra\i;heon  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
The  Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F  Craig 
Signal  Technology'  Corporation 

WilHam  E.  Cook 
State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

William  S.  Edgerly 
Teradyne,  Inc. 

Alexander  Y.  d'Arbeloff 
WCRB  Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

An  Wang 
Za\Te  Corporation 

Maurice  Segall 
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OULD  FREDERICK  LAW  OLMSTED 


HAVE  HAD  THE  HERITAGE  IN  MIND 

WHEN  HE  ENVISIONED  THE  PUBLIC  GARDEN? 

THIS  PERFECT  VENUE  HAS  AWAITED  THE 

PERFECT  RESIDENCE  FOR  WELL  OVER  A  CENTURY: 

THE  HERITAGE  ON  THE  GARDEN. 

AN  ORIGINAL  OF  TIMELESS  ELEGANCE.  " 

FOR  INFORMATION,  CALL  266-2500. 

mm 

THEHERITACE 

ON  THE  CAKDEN 
RESIDENTIAL  SALES  OFFICE:  17  ARLINGTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS.  02116. 
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^'he  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corporations  and 
jrofessional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  valuable  support  totaling  $1,000+  during 
he  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which  are  both  capitalized  and  underscored  in  the  Business 
jeaders  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll  denoting  support  of  $10,000  +  . 
Capitalization  denotes  support  totaling  $5,000-$9,999,  and  an  asterisk  indicates  support 
otaling  $2,50044,999. 

Business  Leaders  ($1,000  +  ) 


ccountants 

JITHUR  ANDERSEN  &  COMPANY 
William  F.  Meagher 

JITHUR  YOUNG  &  COMPANY 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

COPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

harles  E.  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  F.  DiPesa 
;RNST  &  WHINXEY 
James  G.  Maguire 

[MG  Main  Hurdman 
William  A.  Larrenaga 

EAT.  MARWICK, 
IITCHELL  &  COMPANY 
Robert  D.  Happ 

heodore  S.  Samet  &  Company 
Theodore  S.  Samet 
OUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
iJames  T.  McBride 

.  -.dvertising/PubUc  Relations 

•jnold  &  Company,  Inc. 
"Gerald  Broderick 

:MC  STRATEGIES,  INC. 
Bruce  M.  McCarthy 

;0ZELL,  JACOBS,  KENYON  & 
:CKHARDT.  INC. 


Thomas  Mahoney 


[arold  Cabot  &  Company,  Inc. 
iJames  I.  Summers 

(BM  CREAMER.  INC. 
Edward  Eskandarian 

flarke  &  Company,  Inc. 
Terence  M.  Clarke 

■  HE  COMMUNIQUE  GROUP,  INC. 
James  H.  Kurland 

[ill,  Holliday,  Connors, 
osmopulos.  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

^EWSOME  &  COMPANY 
Peter  Farwell 

oung  &  Rubicam 
Mark  Stroock 

erospace 

•'orthrop  Corporation 
Thomas  Y.  Jones 


PNEUMO  CORPORATION 

Norman  J.  Ryker 

Architecture/Design 

ADD  INC  ARCHITECTS 
Philip  M.  Briggs 

LEA  GROUP 

Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

"William  L.  Brown 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
Peter  H.  McCormick 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT 
&  TRUST  COMPAN^^ 
James  N.  von  Germeten 

Cambridge  Trust  Company 
Lewis  H.  Clark 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

CITICORP  CITIBANK 
Walter  E.  Mercer 

*Eastem  Corporate  Federal  Credit 
Union 
Jane  M.  Sansone 

*Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

Mutual  Bank 
Keith  G.  Willoughby 

*Patriot  Bancorporation 
Thomas  R.  Heaslip 

*Pro\'ident  Financial  Services,  Inc. 
Robert  W  Brady 

*Rockland  Trust  Company 
John  F.  Spence,  Jr. 
SHAWMUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  F.  Craig 

STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST 
COMPAN^^ 

William  S.  Edgerly 

UST  CORPORATION 
James  V.  Sidell 

Building/Contracting 

*A.J.  Lane  &  Company,  Inc.. 
Andrew  J.  Lane 


Chain  Construction  Corporation 
Howard  Mintz 

National  Lumber  Company 
Louis  L.  Kaitz 

New  England  Door  Corporation 
Robert  C.  Frank 

*Perini  Corporation 

David  B.  Perini 
*J.F.  White  Contracting 

Thomas  J.  AMiite 

Displays/Floivers 

*Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 

Thomas  E.Knott,  Jr. 

*Harbor  Greenerj- 
Diane  Yalle 

Education 

BENTLEY  COLLEGE 
Gregorv'  H.  Adamian 

STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Electrical/inAC 

*p.h.  mechanical  corporation 
Paul  A.  Hayes 
R&D  ELECTRICAL  COMPAN^Y  INC. 

Richard  D.  Pedone 

Electronics 

Alden  Electronics.  Inc. 
John  M.  Alden 

*Anahtical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

EPSCOInc. 
WajTie  P.  Coffin 

The  Mitre  Corporation 
Robert  R.  Everett 

PARLEX  CORPORATION 
Herbert  W  Pollack 

SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 
William  E.  Cook 

Energy 

CABOT  CORPORATION 
FOUNDATION,  INC. 
Ruth  C.  Scheer 
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\^NKEE  COMPANIES,  INC. 
Paul  J.  Mont lo 

Engineering 

Goldberfj-ZoiiH)  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  GoUiber^? 

*Stoiie  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
William  F.Allen,  Jr. 

Enleriainment/Media 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 
Richard  A.  Smith 

National  Amusements,  Inc. 
Sumner  M.  Redstone 

*Williams/Gerard  Productions,  Inc. 
William  J.  Walsh 

Finance/Venture  Capital 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 
James  D.  Robinson  III 

Carson  Limited 
Herbert  Can'er 

FARRELL,  HEALER  &  COMPANY 
Richard  Farrell 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON 
CORPORATION 
Mark  S.  Ferber 

HAMBRECHT  &  QUIST  VENTURE 
PARTNERS 
Robert  M.  Morrill 

*  Kaufman  &  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 

TA  ASSOCIATES 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

Tracy  Financial,  Inc. 
Robert  E.  Tracy 

Food  Service/Industry 

*  Boston  Showcase  Company 

Jason  Starr 

CREATIVE  GOURMETS,  LTD. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

daka  Food  Service  Management,  Inc. 
Terry  Vinee 

Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 

*Federal  Distillers,  Inc. 
Alfred  J.  Balerna 

Garelick  Farms,  Inc. 
Peter  M.  Bernon 

JOHNSON  OHARE  COMPANY, 
INC. 
Harry  O'Hare 

MOET-HENNESSY 
U.S.  CORPORATION 
Ambassador  Evan  G.  Galbraith 


NATIONAL  DISTILLERS  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
John  Hoyt  Stookey 

O'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corporation 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

•Roberts  and  Associates 
Richard  J.  Kunzig 

Ruby  Wines 
Theodore  Rubin 

*Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

The  Taylor  Wine  Company,  Inc. 
Michael  J.  Doyle 

Shaws  Supermarkets,  Inc. 
Stanton  W  Davis 

United  Liquors,  Ltd. 
Michael  Tye 

Footwear 

*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 

Ronald  G.  Casty 
*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  A.  Vaule,  Jr. 

MERCURY  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADING  CORPORATION 
Irving  A.  Wiseman 

MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 
Manuel  Rosenberg 

The  Rockport  Corporation 
Bruce  Katz 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Furnishi  ngs/ House  wa  res 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

HITCHCOCK  CHAIR  COMPANY 
Thomas  H.  Glennon 

The  Jo f ran  Group 
Robert  D.  Roy 

Graphic  Design 

Clark/Linsky  Design,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  Linsky 

Fader,  Jones  &  Zarkades  Design 
Associates 
Roger  Jones 

*Gill  Fishman  and  Associates 
Gill  Fishman 

*We%Tnouth  Design,  Inc. 
Michael  E.  WejTnouth 

High  Technology 

Allied  Corporation 
Edward  L.  Hennessy,  Jr. 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 
Rav  Stata 


I 


I 


♦TASC 

Arthur  Gelb 

APOLLO  COMPITER,  INC. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

*Aritech  Corporation 
James  A.  Synk 

AT&T 
Robert  C.  Babbitt 

AUG  AT,  INC. 
Roger  D.  Wellington 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Josh  S.  Weston 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

BOSTON  FINANCIAL  &  EQUITY 
CORPORATION 
Sonny  Monosson 

*Compugraphic  Corporation 
Carl  E.  Dantas 

Computer  Corporation  of  America 
John  Donnelly,  Jr. 

COMPUTER  PARTNERS 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

Costar  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J. P.  Barger 

*EG&G,  Inc. 
Dean  W;  Freed 

*Encore  Computer  Corporation 
Kenneth  G.  Fisher 

*General  Eastern  Instruments 
Corporation 
Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 

GenRad  Foundation 
Linda  B.  Smoker 

HELIX  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 
Frank  Gabron 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hewlett-Packard  Company 
Alexander  R.  Rankin 

HONEYW^ELL 
Warren  G.  Sprague 

Hycor,  Inc. 
Joseph  H\Tnan 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 
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'Ionics,  Inc. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

■M/A-COM,  Inc. 
Vessarios  G.  Chigas 

'Masscomp 

August  P.  Klein 

Massachusetts  High  Technology 
Council,  Inc. 

Howard  P.  Foley 

MATEC  CORPORATION 
Ted  Valpey,  Jr. 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 

John  A.  Gilmartin 

The  Norton  Company 
Donald  R.  Melville 

'Orion  Research  Incorporated 
Alexander  Jenkins  III 

'Polaroid  Corporation 
I.M.  Booth 

PRIME  COMPUTER,  INC. 
Joe  M.  Henson 

PRINTED  CIRCUIT 
CORPORATION 
Peter  Sarmanian 

RA^^THEON  COMPANY 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 

SofTech,  Inc. 
Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

STELLAR  COMPUTER 
J.  William  Poduska 

'Tech/Ops,  Inc. 
Marvan  G.  Schorr 

TERADYNE,  INC. 

Alexander  Y.  d'Arbeloff 

"Thermo  Electron  Corporation 
George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

WA.NG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 
An  Wang 

*XRE  Corporation 
John  K.  Grady 


Hotels/Restaurants 

BOSTON  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
&  TOWERS 
Roger  A.  Saunders 

'The  Hampshire  House 
Thomas  A.  Kershaw 

HOWARD  JOHNSON  COMPANY 
G.  Michael  Hostage 

Meridien  Hotel 
Bernard  Lambert 

Mildred's  Chowder  House 
James  E.  Mulcahy 

THE  RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 


*Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL 
Bodo  Lemke 

Insurance 

*A.I.M.  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 
James  A.  Radley 

*Allied  Adjustment  Senice 
Charles  A.  Hubbard 

Arkvvright  Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

CAMERON  &  COLBY  CO.,  INC. 
Graves  D.  Hewitt 

*Consolidated  Group,  Inc. 
Woolsey  S.  Conover 

FRANK  B.  HALL  &  COMPANY  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Colby  Hewitt,  Jr. 

Robert  D.  Gordon  Adjusters,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Gordon 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

Fred  S.  James  &  Company  of  New 
England,  Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

*Johnson  &  Higgins 
Robert  A.  Cameron 

Kendall  Insurance,  Inc. 
Kennett  "Skip"  Kendall,  Jr. 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

Edward  E.Phillips 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 
John  Herbert  Sullivan 

*Charles  H.  Watkins  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  P.  Nyquist 

Investmeyits 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely  II 

BEAR  STEARNS  &  COMPANY 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

E.F  HUTTON  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 

Endowment  Management  &  Research 
Corporation 
Stephen  D.  Cutler 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENTS 
Samuel  W  Bodman 

*Fidelity  Service  Company 
Robert  W  Blucke 


Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

HCW  Inc. 
John  M.  Plukas 

KENSINGTON  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 

Alan  E.  Lewis 

KIDDER,  PEABODY  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 
John  G.  Higgins 

"Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 
Robert  L.  Kemp 

MORGAN  STANLEY  &  COMPANY 
Jack  Wadsworth 

Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  & 
Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 

PAINEWEBBER,  IXC. 


James  F.  Cleary 

*The  Putnam  Management 
Company,  Inc. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

SALOMON  INC. 
Joseph  P.  Lombard 

SMITH  BARNEY,  HARRIS  UPHAM 
&  COMPANY 
Robert  H.  Hotz 

*State  Street  Development  Company 
John  R.  Gallagher.  Ill 

TUCKER,  ANTHONY  & 
R.  L.  DAi:  INC. 
Gerald  Segel 

WOODSTOCK  CORPORATION 
Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

*Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Everett  H.  Parker 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

*Fish  &  Richardson 
John  N.  Williams 

*Gadsby  &  Hannah 
Jeffrey  P.  Somers 

GOLDSTEIN  &  MANELLO 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

Hale  &  Dorr 
Paul  Brountas 

*Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky 
and  Popeo,  PC. 
Francis  X.  Meaney 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

PALMER  &  DODGE 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

*Peabody  &  Arnold 
Paul  R.  Devin 
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Diamond  is  Appropriate 


K^r^'r^^' 


It's  always  a^^^fe^Md  never  out  of  style.  Singly  as  an  engagement  rillg 

or  in  comtinalic^^^^wWmber  of  occasions.  The  aiscerning  buyer,  satisfied 

with  only  the  finest  quahty  in  a  larger  stone,  will  find  the  jght  ring  at  Shreve's. 

SHREVE,CRUMP  &'LOW 

JEWELERS    SINCE    1800  t 

330  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02116  (617)  267-9100  •  1-800-225^7088  -  THE  MALL  AT  CHESTN^It  HILL  •  SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA 


R .  JQRGENSEN  ANTIQUES 


FURNISHINGS  THE  WAY  YOU  LIKE  THEM. 

Only  70  miles  north  of  Boston. 
R.R.  I,  Route  I     Wells,  Maine  04090    207-646-9444    Open  10-5,  Closed  Weds. 


*Peabody  &  Brown 
Maurice  Zilber 

Sherburne,  Powers  &  Needham 
Daniel  Needham,  Jr. 

Weiss,  Angoff,  Coltin,  Koski  & 
Wolf.  P.C. 
Dudley  A.  Weiss 

Management/Financial/Consulting 

.  ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT 
'  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Han'ey  Chet  Krentzman 

\  HarryAxelrod  Consultants,  Inc. 
Harrj'  Axelrod 

ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  INC. 
John  F.  Magee 

*Bain  &  Company 
William  W.  Bain,  Jr. 

THE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP 
Arthur  P.  Contas 

Jason  M.  Cortell  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

"General  Electric  Consulting  Services 
Corporation 
James  J.  O'Brien,  Jr. 

\  KAZMAIER  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Richard  W  Kazmaier,  Jr. 

McKINSEY  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Robert  R  O'Bloek 

William  M.  Mercer-Meidinger,  Inc. 
Chester  D.  Clark 

':  Mitchell  &  Company 
Carol  B.  Coles 

Rath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Arnold  0.  Putnam 

The  Wyatt  Company 

*  Michael  H.  Davis 

'  Manufacturer's  Representatives 

Barton  Brass  Associates 
Barton  Brass 

Paul  K.  O'Rourke,  Inc. 
Paul  K.  O'Rourke 

Manufacturing/Industry 

\cushnet  Company 
John  T.  Ludes 

\.lles  Corporation 

*  Stephen  S.  Berman 

u\usimont  Compo,  Inc. 
Leonard  Rosenblatt 

'  Wondale  Industries,  Inc. 
William  F.  Connell 


*Barry  W^right  Corporation 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

*C.R.  Bard.  Inc. 
Robert  H.  McCaffrey 

William  Carter  Company 
Manson  H.  Carter 

Checon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conaway,  Jr. 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Company 
Nelson  G.  Gifford 

FRYING  PAPER  MILLS 
Charles  B.  Housen 

*FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

The  Foxboro  Company 
Earle  W.  Pitt 


*Soundesign  Corporation 
Robert  H.  Winer 

*Sprague  Electric  Company 
John  L.  Sprague 

Superior  Pet  Products,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

*Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

TRINA,  INC. 
Thomas  L.  Easton 

H.K.  Webster  Company,  Inc. 
Dean  K.  Webster 

W^ebster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 
A.M.  Levine 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer,  Jr. 

Media 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE/ 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  PLASTICS       AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 


BUSINESS  GROUP 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY/ 
LYNN 

Frank  E.  Pickering 

GENERAL  LATEX  &  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
Ralph  W.  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Colman  M.  Moekler,  Jr. 

GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
Dean  T.  Langford 

"Harvard  Folding  Box  Company,  Inc. 
Melvin  A.  Ross 

The  Horn  Corporation 
Robert  H.  Lang,  Jr. 

The  Kendall  Company 
J.  Dale  Sherratt 

The  Kenett  Corporation 
Julius  Kendall 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY 
Philip  F.  Leach 

NEW^  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

PLYMOUTH  RUBBER 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Robert  Haig 

RAND-WHITNEY  CORPORATION 
Robert  K.  Kraft 

S.A.Y  Industries,  Inc. 
Romilly  H.  Humphries 

Scully  Signal  Company 
Robert  Seullv 


William  0.  Taylor 

*The  Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

W^BZ-TV  4 

John  J.  Spinola 

WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER 
BROADCASTING,  INC. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV  5 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

WNEV-TV  7 
Seymour  L.  YanofP 

Personnel 

Emerson  Personnel,  Inc. 
Rhoda  Warren 

TAD  Technical  Sendees  Corporation 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Printing 

W.E.  Andrews  Company 
Martin  E.  Burkhardt 

*Bowne  of  Boston,  Inc. 
Donald  J.  Cannava 

*Bradford  &  Bigelow,  Inc. 
John  D.  Galligan 
CHADIS  PRINTING  CO.,  INC. 
John  Chadis 

Customforms,  Inc. 
David  A.  Granoff 

DANIELS  PRINTING  COMPANY 
Lee  S.  Daniels 

*Espo  Litho  Company 
David  Fromer 

*Grafacon,  Inc. 

H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 
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-Louis  Vuitton. 
A  commitment  to  quality. 


K 


Beyond    the    famous 
'Monogram"  canvas,  Louis  Vuitton 
represents  a  unique  concept  in 
luggage  and  accessories. 
A  rare  attention  to  detail:  An 
authentic  Louis  Vuitton  is  identi- 
fied by  each  small  detail:  hand- 
made handles,  naturally  oak-tan- 
ned leather,  patented  pick-proof 
locks,  leather  linings.  .  . 
A   commitment   to   quality: 
With  skill  and  imagination,  our 
master  craftsmen 
choose  the  materials 


that  make  each  trunk,  suitcase 
and  bag  an  outstanding  example 
of  durability,   strength  and  re- 
finement. 

Expert  advice:  Selecting  lug- 
gage is  not  an  easy  task.  Each 
model  (suitcase,  travel  bag  or 
accessory)  must  be  chosen,  or 
even  custom-made,  taking  into 
consideration  both  its  form 
and  function.  At  Louis  Vuitton, 
the  staff  is  trained  to  offer  the 

best  direction  and 

assistance. 


Discover  Louis  Vuitton 
at  this  exclusive  Louis  Vuitton  store. 

Copley  Place  100  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02116  (617)  437-6519 


LOUIS  VUinON 

MAUETIER  A  PARIS 


MAISON  FONDEE  EN  18S4 
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Hub  Mail 
Wally  Bernheimer 

*Itek  Graphix  Corporation 

Patrick  Forster 
LABEL  ART,  INC. 
.    J.  William  Flynn 

Massachusetts  Envelope  Company 
Steven  Grossman 

Merchants  Press 
Doug  Clott 

Rand  Typography,  Inc. 
\    Mildred  Nahabedian 

1  Sir  Speedy/Congress  Street 
I-    Ray  Cadogan 

Publishing 

Addison  Wesley  Publishing 
Company,  Inc. 
Donald  R.  Hammonds 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
In  memory  of  Norman  L.  Cahners 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 
Marlowe  G.  Teig 

Time  Magazine 
Jeanne  Kerr 

Real  Estate/Development 

Amaprop  Developments,  Inc. 
Gregory  Rudolph 

The  Beacon  Companies 
Edwin  N.  Sidman 

*  Boston  Financial  Technology 
Group,  Inc. 

Fred  N.  Pratt,  Jr. 

'Combined  Properties  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

*  John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 

John  M.  Corcoran 

*Corcoran,  MuUins,  Jennison,  Inc. 
Joseph  E.  Corcoran 

*The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Hilon  Development  Corporation 
Haim  S.  Eliachar 

Historic  Mill  Properties,  Inc. 
Bert  Paley 

*McGregor  Associates 
Kathleen  McGregor 

Northland  Investment  Corporation 
Robert  A.  Danziger 

Benjamin  Schore  Company 
Benjamin  Schore 

Stanmar,  Inc. 
Stanley  W.  Snider 


Urban  Investment  &  Development 
Corporation 
R.K.  Umseheid 

Retail 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

CARTER  HAWLEY  HALE 
STORES,  INC. 
Philip  M.  Hawley 

Child  World,  Inc. 
Dennis  H.  Barron 

FILENE'S 
Michael  J.  Babcock 

Herman,  Inc. 
Bernard  A,  Herman 

*Hills  Department  Stores 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

The  E.B.  Horn  Company 
Harry  Finn 

*Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Elliot  Stone 

Karten's  Jewelers 
Joel  Karten 

London  Harness  Company 
Murray  J.  Swindell 

NEIMAN-MARCUS 
William  D.  Roddy 

*  Purity  Supreme,  Inc. 
Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 

COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

ZAYRE  CORPORATION 

Maurice  Segall 

Science/Medical 

CHARLES  RIVER 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

*Compu-Chem  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Claude  L.  Buller 

DAMON  CORPORATION 
David  I.  Kosowsky 

HEALTH  PROGRAMS 
INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 
Dr.  Donald  B.  Giddon 

*J.  A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster,  Jr. 

Services 

American  Cleaning  Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  A.  Sullivan,  Jr. 

*Asquith  Corporation 
Laurence  L.  Asquith 


*Victor  Grillo  &  Associates 
Victor  N.Grillo 

Meyers  Parking,  Prudential  Center 
Garage 
Frank  Newcomb 

Software/Information  Services 

CULLINET  SOFTWARE,  INC. 
John  J.  Cullinane 

EPSILON  DATA 
MANAGEMENT,  INC. 
Thoiuas  0.  Jones 

Interactive  Data  Corporation 
John  Rutherfurd 

International  Data  Group 
Patrick  J.  McGovern 

"Software  International  Corporation 
Frank  Gryw^alski 

Travel /Transportation 

Courier  Corporation 
Alden  French,  Jr. 

Federal  Express  Corporation 
Frederick  W  Smith 

Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 
David  Gans 

HERITAGE  TRAVEL,  INC. 
Donald  R.  Sohn 

"Lily  Truck  Leasing  Corporation 
John  A.  Simourian 

New  England  Lincoln-Mercury 
Dealers  Association 
J.R  Lynch 

THE  TRANS-LEASE  GROUP 
John  J.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Travel  Consultants  International 
Phoebe  L.  Giddon 

Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Stephen  J.  Sweeney 

EASTERN  GAS  &  FUEL 
ASSOCIATES 
William  J.  Pruyn 

New  England  Electric  System 
Paul  J.  Sullivan 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
Gerhard  M.  Freche 
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When  THE  FIRE 

IS  HOT, 

THE  JAZZ  IS  COOL, 

AND  THE  PLACE 

IS  JUMPIN,' 

KINDLY  REFRAIN 

FROM  DANCING 

ON  THE  STEINWAYf 

Baby,  it's  grand— that  Baby  Grand. 

Jazz  in  The  Bar  by  the  fire  'til  one. 

One  of  four  grand  new  places  to 

entertain  and  be  entertained. 

In  The  Cafe,  the  Harpist  until  nine, 

supper  'til  midnight.  In  The  Dining 

Room,  piano  during  dinner  followed 

by  cordials  and  classical  music  in  The 

Lounge.  Jazz  and  all  that  jazz  'til  one. 

Before  or  after  the  theatre,  we've  got  a 

new  definition  of  putting  on  The 

Ritz-Carlton. 


The  Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


The  Ritz-Carlton,  Boston,  15  Arlington  Street,  Boston,  MA  02117.  617-536-5700.  Garage  parking  available. 
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Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


Wednesday,  28  January  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  'B'— 29  January,  8-10:05 
Friday  'B' — 30  January,  2-4:05 
Saturday  'B'— 31  January,  8-10:05 
Tuesday  'B'— 3  February,  8-10:05 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS  conducting 

MOZART  Symphony  No.  33 

MOZART  Aria,  ''Ruhe  sanft"  from 

Za'ide 
BERG  Altenberg  Lieder 

ROBERTA  ALEXANDER,  soprano 
STRAUSS  Ein  Heldenleben 


(ASA  f^MeRO 


b 


Mexican  Cuisine 


".  .  .  (he  best  Mexican 
food  this  side  of  Taxco  .  .  . 
the  cuisine  at  Casa  Romero 
is  as  sophisticated  as 
the  decor  ..." 
Gourmet 
Magazine 


Open  Daily  from  6:00  P.M. 

for  i^our  pre-concert 

dining  convenience 


Reservations:  536-4341 
30  Gloucester  St. ,  Back  Bay,  Boston 


Thursday  '10'— 5  February,  8-9:50 
Friday  'A'— 6  February,  2-3:50 
Saturday  'B'— 7  February,  8-9:50 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS  conducting 

BERLIOZ  Overture  to  Benvenuto 

Cellini 
SIBELIUS  Symphony  No.  6 

BRAHMS/  Piano  Quartet  in  G  minor 

SCHOENBERG 


Wednesday,  11  February  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  '10'— 12  February,  8-10 
Friday  'B'— 13  February,  2-4 
Saturday  'B'— 14  February,  8-10 
Tuesday  'C— 17  February,  8-10 

KURT  MASUR  conducting 

MENDELSSOHN  Symphony  No.  1 
MOZART  Piano  Concerto  No.  25 

inC,  K.503 
RADU  LUPU 
BEETHOVEN         Symphony  No.  1 


Thursday  'A'— 19  February,  8-9:55 
Friday  'A'— 20  February,  2-3:55 
Saturday  'A'— 21  February,  8-9:55 
KURT  MASUR  conducting 

HAYDN  Symphony  No.  88 

SHOSTAKOVICH  Symphony  No.  13, 
Babi  Yar 
SERGEI  LEIFERKUS,  bass-baritone 
MEN  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 
CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


Programs  subject  to  change. 
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COPLEY  CONCERTO 


"fs 


First  Movement 
Allegro 

Shopping  at  Neiman-Marcus 

andlOO  trend-setting 

specialty  shops. 

Second  Movement 
Andante 

Dining  at  9  unique 

restaurants,  with  even  more 

attheWestinand 

Marriott  hotels. 

Third  Movement 
Allegro  Vivace 

Entertainment  at  a  9-screen 

cinema.  Copley  Place  has 

music  and  dancing,  too. 


U  COPLEY 
>    PLACE. 

W/       in  Boston's  Back  Bay 


®126021 


Symphony  Hall  Information  .  .  . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  caU  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert 
program  information,  caU  "C-0-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphon^^  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of 
the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Sym- 
phony Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL 
INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492,  or 
write  the  Function  Manager,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m. 
until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on 
concert  evenings,  it  remains  open  through 
intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past 
starting- time  for  other  events.  In  addition, 
the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when 
there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or  evening. 
Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Sjnnphony 
subscription  concerts  become  available  at 
the  box  office  once  a  series  has  begun.  For 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets 
will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  con- 
cert. No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for 
these  events. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  stairwell  near  the 
Cohen  Annex  and  is  open  from  one  hour 
before  each  concert  through  intermission. 
The  shop  carries  all-new  BSO  and  musical- 
motif  merchandise  and  gift  items  such  as 
calendars,  appointment  books,  drinking 
glasses,  holiday  ornaments,  children's 
books,  and  BSO  and  Pops  recordings.  All 
proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  For  merchandise  information, 
please  call  267-2692. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you 
are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may 


make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  call- 
ing the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring 
needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to 
attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number 
of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon  and  Saturday-evening  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  (subscription  concerts 
only).  The  continued  low  price  of  the  Satur- 
day tickets  is  assured  through  the  gener- 
osity of  two  anonymous  donors.  The  Rush 
Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.50  each,  one  to  a 
customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall  West 
Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in 
the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to 
do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order  not 
to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any 
part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in 
the  surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted 
only  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch 
rooms,  and  in  the  main  lobby  on  Massachu- 
setts Avenue. 


A  Vast  Selection  of 

Arts,  Scholarly  & 

Literary  Titles 

Almost  all  discounted 

20%  all  the  time 

Great  savings  on  classical 
recordings.  Everyday  price  on 
most  CD's  $13.99 

Mail — Phone — Special  orders  welcome 

230  Elm  St.  Davis  Sq. 

Somerville  02144 

_    .    __. ,  N.  on  Mass.  past 

Boston  Book  and  r->     ^         r^         i-i-     i_7 

ftocord Marvhous*       Pofter  Sq.  Right  on 
Day  St.  3  bjocks  to  Elm. 
Davis  stop  on  Red  Line®  623-7766 
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CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP- 
MENT may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men 
and  women  are  available  in  the  Cohen 
Annex  near  the  Symphony  Hall  West 
Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue.  On-eall 
physicians  attending  concerts  should  leave 
their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the 
switchboard  near  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony 
Hall  is  available  at  the  West  Entrance  to 
the  Cohen  Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the 
orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage 
end  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first- 
balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  out- 
side the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms. 
The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal 
apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There 
are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony 
level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before 
each  performance.  For  the  Friday- after- 
noon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  12:15, 
with  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS: 
Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 


tra are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as 
well  as  internationally,  through  the  Boston 
Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  In  addi- 
tion, Friday-afternoon  concerts  are  broad- 
east  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7); 
Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast 
live  by  both  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5).  Live  broadcasts  may  also  be 
heard  on  several  other  public  radio  stations 
throughout  New  England  and  New  York.  If 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard 
regularly  in  your  home  area  and  you  would 
like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Produc- 
tions at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad 
to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on 
the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual 
donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  news- 
letter, as  well  as  priority  ticket  information 
and  other  benefits  depending  on  their  level 
of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the 
Development  Office  at  Symphony  Hall 
weekdays  between  9  and  5.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed 
your  address,  please  send  your  new  address 
with  your  newsletter  label  to  the  Develop- 
ment Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of 
address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Busi- 
ness &  Professional  Leadership  program 
makes  it  possible  for  businesses  to  partici- 
pate in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  through  a  variety  of  original  and 
exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presi- 
dents at  Pops,"  "A  Company  Christmas  at 
Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting. 
Benefits  include  corporate  recognition  in 
the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the 
Higginson  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  service.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  BSO  Corporate 
Development  Office  at  (617)  266-1492. 
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"Flip 
a  switch 

and  you  e^qject  electricity 
to  be  there.1hatfe  how 
a  banker  should  be!' 


Gerald  E.  Anderson,  President  and  CEO, 
Commonwealth  Energy  System 


In  12  years,  Gerry  Anderson  has  helped 
COM/Energy  face  everything  from  the  oil 
crisis  to  the  issues  of  nuclear  power  Today, 
he  jokes  that,  while  his  hair  is  turning  white, 
he  still  enjoys  going  to  work  in  the  morning. 

COM/Energy  and  its  affiliate  compa- 
nies provide  electricity  and  natural 
gas  to  more  than  half  a  million  customers  in 
76  Massachusetts  communities. 

However,  the  company's  credo  is  to 
answer  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the 
public  at  every  level,  from  consumers, 
shareholders,  and  politicians  to  regulatory 
agencies,  and  COM/Energ}^  employees. 
Responding  to  groups  this  diverse  requires 
commitment,  patience,  skill,  and  a  very 
resourceful  bank. 

BayBanks. 

COM/Energy  was  looking  for  a  remit- 
tance processing  system  that  would 
improve  service,  provide  better  control  and 
documentation,  and  reduce  costs.  After 


analyzing  the  payment  patterns  of  COM/ 
Energy^'s  customers,  BayBanks  designed  a 
lockbox  depositor}^  account  that  enhances 
the  company's  own  high-speed  coding, 
opening,  and  scanning  equipment. 

^^With  $1,500,000  in  payments 
a  day,  our  customized 
lockbox  deposit  account  is 
critical  to  reducing  both 
float  and  error.  ^? 

COM/Energy  also  depends  on 
BayBanks  for  disbursement  and  payroll 
services,  as  well  as  various  lines  of  credit. 
i\ll  coordinated  by  one  Corporate  Banking 
Officer,  backed  by  a  team  of  experts. 

The  challenge  created  by  the  industry 
trend  toward  less  regulation  has  required 
an  in-depth  planning  effort  by  COM/ 
Energ\"'s  top  management.  The  creative 
strategies  generated  by  this  effort,  together 
with  sales  growth  and  strict  cost  control, 
have  enabled  C0M/Energ\^'s  gas  and  elec- 
tric subsidiaries  to  file  for  only  one  rate 
change  since  1982  —  a  reduction. 

^^As  we  enter  the  new  era  of 
deregulation,  we  need  a 
bank  that  isn't  regulated 
in  its  thinking.?? 

COM/Energy  appreciates  the  same 
kind  of  creative  thinking  at  BayBanks.  A 
$6  billion  corporate  banking  network, 
BayBanks  is  committed  to  providing  the 
most  innovative,  involved,  and  comprehen- 
sive service  in  New  England. 

You  know  us  as  the  leader  in  personal 
banking  sendee.  You'll  find  BayBanks  is  a 
leader  in  banking  senice  for  business  as 
well.  Ask  Gerr\^  Anderson.  Or  any  of  our 
many  other  corporate  customers. 


BayBanks' 

Corporate  Banking  Network 
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PasteneWine&  Food, 
SomerviUe,MA  02143. 
Good  food.  Good  wine. 
Since  1874. 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87 
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THE 

London  Harness 


COMPANY 


Guardians  of  Craftsmanship.  Since 
1776.  London  Harness  products  have 
been  distinguished  by  superior  crafts- 
manship, classic  styling  and  endurance. 
^^  Schlesinger  attaches  are  crafted 
in  the  same  tradition.  As  hand 
some  as  they  are  strong. 
Schlesinger  cases  are  sym- 
bolic of  success,  s^  We 
are  proud  to  include  them 


^^pORT£/?j 


London 


in  what  is  the  finest  selection  of  busi- 
ness cases  in  New  England.  Corporate 
accounts  invited.  (^^  MAIN  STORE: 
60  Franklin  Street.  Downtown  Cross- 
ing. Boston.  MA  02110.  542-9234. 
■  ^BRANCH  LOCATIOXS: 
51  Central  Street.  W'elleslev, 
MA.  23"-5950.  2^  ^ 
North  Shore  Shopping  Ctr.. 
Peabodv.MA.531-6l80.^ 


FIDUCIARY. 

Private  Trustees  in  Corporate  Form 

For  over  100  years  we  have 
devoted  complete  and  undi- 
vided attention  to  the  care 
and  management  of  property 
for  individuals  and  institu- 
tions. We  maintain  no  co- 
mingled  funds:  all  accounts 
are  handled  on  an  individual 
basis.  We  believe  that  conti- 
nuity of  administration  is 
essential  to  the  achievement 
of  established  objectives. 
One  officer  is  assigned  to 
pay  close  attention  to  the 
client's  needs  and  goals, 
and  look  after  all  aspects 
of  the  client's  affairs. 

- 

® 

FIDUCIARY 

BOSTON  TRUSTEES 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 

Telephone  (617)  482-5270 

BSO 


"Salute  to  Symphony"  1987 
Set  for  27  February 

Raytheon  Company  will  sponsor  "Salute  to 
Symphony"  1987,  a  major  four-day  fundrais- 
ing  event  benefiting  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  the  Boston  Pops.  This  year's  "Salute" 
will  take  place  27  February  through  2  March, 
with  a  theme  of  "Get  to  Know  the  BSO."  Fund- 
raising  activities  will  include  live  noontime 
musical  entertainment  at  Quincy  Market  and 
a  special  fundraising  party  at  the  Mall  at 
Chestnut  Hill,  Sunday,  1  March  from  6:30  to 
10:30  p.m.  Throughout  the  four  days,  radio 
station  WCRB-FM-102.5  will  offer  frequent 
broadcasts  focusing  on  the  history  of  the 
orchestra,  featuring  celebrity  interviews  and 
musical  selections  from  the  past  thirty  years. 
The  weekend  events  will  conclude  with  a  eon- 
cert  featuring  the  BSO  under  the  direction  of 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  John  Williams,  telecast  live 
by  WCVB-TV-Channel  5  on  Monday  2  March 
at  7:30  p.m.,  simulcast  on  WCRB. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  pleased  to 
announce  that,  for  the 
thirteenth  season,  vari- 
ous Boston-area  gal- 
leries, museums, 
schools,  and  non-profit 
artists'  organizations 
are  exhibiting  their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  of  Symphony 
Hall.  On  display  through  9  February  is  an 
exhibit  from  the  Thomas  Segal  Gallery  which 
features  works  from  Ralph  Hamilton's  series, 
"Portrait-Faces  from  the  Musical  World,"  and 
new  oil  paintings  by  Conley  Harris  from  the 
Lyric  Theater  Series.  Pictured  is  Mr. 
Hamilton's  oil  on  paper  portrait  of  Phyllis 
Curtin.  Upcoming  exhibits  will  feature  works 
by  students  and  faculty  members  of  the 
Museum  School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
(9  February-9  March)  and  works  from  the  Chi- 
nese Cultural  Institute  (9  March-6  April).  The 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  exhibits  are  coordinated 
by  Muriel  Gold,  a  member  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Association  of  Volunteers. 


BSO  Guests  on  WGBH-FM-89.7 

The  featured  guests  with  Ron  Delia  Chiesa 
during  the  intermissions  of  upcoming  live 
Boston  Symphony  broadcasts  will  be  "Salute 
to  Symphony"  1986  and  1987  chairman  Susan 
D.  Hall  (30  and  31  January),  Boston  Sym- 
phony volunteer  and  coordinator  of  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  art  exhibits  Muriel  Gold  (6  and 
7  February),  and  BSO  \aolinist  Leonard  Moss 
(13  and  14  Febiiiary).  Guests  with  Robert  J. 
Lurtsema  on  Morning  Pro  Musica  include  con- 
ductor Michael  Tilson  Thomas  on  Monday, 
2  February  at  11,  and  cellist  Mstislav  Rostro- 
povich  on  Friday,  27  February  at  11. 


Pre-Concert  Supper  Series 

Subscribers  to  the  BSO's  evening  series  are 
invited  to  attend  one  or  all  of  the  outstanding 
supper  series  programs  offered  during  the 
1986-87  season.  Sponsored  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers,  "Supper 
Talks"  combine  a  buffet  supper  and  an  infor- 
mative talk  by  an  orchestra  member.  They  are 
held  in  the  Cohen  Annex  with  an  a  la  carte  bar 
beginning  at  5:30  p.m.  Supper  Talks  for  the 
coming  weeks  will  take  place  on  3, 19,  and 
26  February. 

The  "Supper  Concerts"  series  gives  con- 
certgoers  the  opportunity  to  hear  members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  perform  chamber  music 
in  the  intimate  setting  of  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room.  These  one-hour  concerts  feature  music 
which  complements  the  symphonic  music 
being  performed  at  the  evening  BSO  concert. 
Upcoming  Supper  Concerts  will  take  place  on 
12, 14,  and  17  February,  and  14, 17,  26,  and 
31  March.  The  evening  begins  at  5:15  p.m. 
with  a  la  carte  cocktails  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room,  the  concert  begins  at  6  p.m.,  followed 
by  dinner  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 

For  information  or  resen^ations,  please  call 
the  Volunteer  Office  at  Symphony  Hall, 
266-1492,  ext.  177. 


With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for 
their  continued  support  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 
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BSO  Members  in  Concert 

BSO  principal  cellist  Jules  Eskin  appears  in 
recital  at  the  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner 
Museum,  280  the  Fenway,  on  Sunday,  1  Febru- 
ary at  3  p.m.  A  $2  donation  is  requested;  for 
further  information,  call  566-1401. 

The  Melisande  Trio — Susan  Miron,  harp. 
Burton  Fine,  viola,  and  Fenwick  Smith, 
flute — performs  its  arrangement  of  Ravel's 
Mother  Goose  Suite  on  the  First  Monday 
Chamber  Music  Series  at  the  New  England 
Conser\^atory's  Jordan  Hall  on  Monday, 
2  February  at  8  p.m. 

The  Boston  Artists  Ensemble  begins  its 
1987  season  on  Sunday,  8  February  at  7  p.m.  at 
Pine  Manor  College  in  Brookline.  Violinist  Al- 
exander Romanul,  \iolists  Roberto  Diaz  and 
Mark  Ludwig,  cellist  Jonathan  Miller,  and  horn 
player  Richard  Sebring  perform  music  of 
Beethoven  and  Mozart.  Tickets  are  $9  general 
admission,  $7  for  senior  citizens,  and  $5  for 
students.  For  further  information,  call  437- 
0231. 

The  Melisande  Trio  performs  music  of  C.P.E. 
Bach,  Britten,  Persichetti,  Saint-Saens,  Ravel, 
and  Debussy  in  a  benefit  concert  for  the 
Brookline  Music  School,  Friday,  13  February 
at  8  p.m.  at  the  First  Parish  Church,  210  Har- 
vard Street.  Tickets  are  $10. 

Max  Hobart  conducts  the  Civic  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  Boston  in  the  overture  to 
Mozart's  Impresario,  Christopher  Rouse's  The 
Infernal  Machine,  the  Prokofiev  Violin  Con- 
certo No.  2  with  soloist  James  Buswell,  and 


the  Franek  D  minor  Symphony  on  Sunday, 
22  February  at  3  p.m.  at  Jordan  Hall.  Single 
tickets  are  $10  amd  $7,  with  a  discount  for 
students  and  senior  citizens.  For  further 
information,  call  437-0231. 

Gunther  Schuller  conducts  the  contempo- 
rary' music  ensemble  Collage  (founded  by  BSO 
percussionist  Frank  Epstein)  in  a  "birthday 
celebration"  for  George  Perle  and  Milton 
Babbitt  on  Monday,  23  February  at  8  p.m.  at 
the  Longy  School  of  Music  in  Cambridge.  The 
program  includes  music  of  Perle,  Babbitt, 
John  Stew.'irt  McLennon,  and  Donald  Mar- 
tino.  Tickets  are  $8  general  admission,  $5  for 
students  and  senior  citizens.  For  further 
information,  call  437-0231. 

Ronald  Feldman  conducts  the  Mystic  Valley 
Orchestra  in  Mozart's  B-flat  Serenade, 
K.361(370a),  Stra\ansky's  Firebird  Suite,  and 
the  New  England  premiere  of  Marilyn  Bliss' 
Huatzu  Hill  for  soprano  and  chamber  orches- 
tra. The  featured  soprano  is  Karol  Bennett. 
Performances  are  on  Friday,  27  February  at 
8  p.m.  at  Cary  Hall  in  Lexington,  and  on 
Sunday,  1  March  at  5  p.m.  in  Dwight  Hall  at 
Framingham  State  College.  Tickets  are  $6 
($4  students,  seniors„and  special  needs).  For 
further  information,  call  491-4633. 

Ronald  Knudsen  conducts  the  Newton 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Mahler's  Symphony 
No.  4  with  soprano  Nancy  Armstrong  on  Sun- 
day, 8  March  at  8  p.m.  at  Aquinas  Junior 
College,  Newton  Comer.  Single  tickets  are 
$10;  for  further  information,  call  965-2555. 


J^eBruarij  6j  1387 

Jridaxj,  8:00  pm 
Longij  ScfiooC  of  9Ausk 
1  gotten  St,  Ccimhridge 


Chamber  Music  by  Brahms,  Debussy,  Oily  Wilson,  Donal  Fox, 

and  Bartok 

Mary  Lou  Speaker  Churchill,  violin;  Thomas  Martin,  clarinet; 
Vivian  Taylor,  piano;  Mark  Churchill,  cello 

For  information,  please  call  868-8957 


Seiji  Ozawa 


Seiji  Ozawa  became  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall  of 
1973.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as  music 
director,  he  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  to 
hold  that  position  since  the  orchestra's  found- 
ing in  1881.  Bom  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China, 
to  Japanese  parents,  Mr,  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child,  later 
graduating  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the 
International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors held  in  Besangon,  Prance,  and  was 
invited  to  Tanglewood  by  Charles  Munch, 
then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  a  judge  at  the  competition.  In  1960  he 
won  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest 
honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstand- 
ing student  conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accom- 
panied Bernstein  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's 1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  made 
an  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for 
the  1961-62  season.  In  January  1962  he 
made  his  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America,  with  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony.  Mr.  Ozawa  was  music 
director  of  the  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director 
of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  from 
1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San 


Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976, 
followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music 
adviser. 

Seiji  Ozawa  made  his  first  Symphony 
Hall  appearance  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  January  1968:  he  had 
previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  adviser  in  1970.  For  the 
1972-73  season  he  was  the  orchestra's 
music  adviser.  Since  becoming  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  1973,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as 
well  as  at  home,  leading  concerts  in 
Europe,  Japan,  and  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra 
traveled  to  China  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
That  same  year,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at 
the  major  European  music  festivals.  In 
1981,  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  celebrated 
the  Boston  Symphony's  centennial  with  a 
fourteen-city  American  tour  and  an  interna- 
tional tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  England.  They  returned  to 
Europe  for  an  eleven-concert  tour  in  the  fall 
of  1984,  and  to  Japan  for  a  three-week  tour 
in  February  1986,  the  orchestra's  third  \'isit 
to  that  country  under  Ozawa's  direction. 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music  with  the 
recent  program  of  twelve  centennial  com- 
missions, and  with  a  new  program,  begin- 
ning this  year,  to  include  such  composers  as 
Peter  Lieberson  and  Hans  Werner  Henze. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  interna- 
tional career,  appearing  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de 
Paris,  the  French  National  Radio  Orches- 
tra, the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Phil- 
harmonic. His  operatic  credits  include 
Salzburg,  London's  Royal  Opera  at  Covent 
Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  the  Paris 
Opera,  where  he  conducted  the  world 
premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  of  Assist  in  November  1983. 


Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  American  premiere  of 
excerpts  from  that  work  in  Boston  and 
New  York  in  April  1986. 

Seiji  Ozawa  has  recorded  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI, 
New  World,  H\'perion,  Erato,  and  RCA 
records.  His  award-miuiing  recordings 
include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  on  DG, 
Mahler's  S\Tnphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a 
Thousand,  and  Schoenberg's  Ghirrelieder, 
both  on  Philips,  and,  also  on  DG,  the  Berg 
and  Stra\inskj'  \'iolin  concertos  with  Itzhak 
Perlman,  \\ith  whom  he  has  also  recorded  the 
violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and  Robert 
Starer  for  Angel/EMI.  With  Mstislav 
Rostropovich,  he  has  recorded  the  Dvorak 
Cello  Concerto  and  Tchaikovsky's  Variations 
on  a  Rococo  Theme,  newly  available  on  a 
single  disc  from  Erato.  Other  recent  record- 


ings, on  CBS,  include  music  of  Berlioz  and 
Debussy  with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade,  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  wath 
Isaac  Stem,  and  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  and 
the  Schoenberg/Monn  Cello  Concerto  with 
Yo-Yo  Ma.  He  has  also  recorded  the  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin  for 
Telarc,  orchestral  works  by  Strauss, 
Stra\dnsky,  and  Hoist,  and  BSO  centennial 
commissions  by  Roger  Sessions,  Andrzej 
Panufnik,  Peter  Lieberson,  John  Harbison, 
and  Oily  Wilson. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of 
music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  for 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Eve- 
ning at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 


"There's  no  passion  in  the  human  soul. 
But  finds  its  food  in  music." 


George  Lillo 


Join  us  before  or  after  the  Symphony  at  the  Bristol  Lounge, 
overlooking  the  Public  Garden  at  Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Also  serving  lunch,  dinner  and  afternoon  tea.  The 
encore  is  over,  but  the  music  plays  on. 

For  Four  Seasons  Place 
Condominium  Sales  Information, 
please  call  617-338-4444. 


FburSeasons  Hotel 

BOSTON 

200  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

(617)  338-4400 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1986-87 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Tamara  Smimova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

•  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating  within  each  string  section. 
t  On  sabbatical  leave. 


Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C  Paley  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 

Joseph  McGauley 

Leonard  Moss 
*Michael  Vitale 
tHarvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
tGerald  Elias 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 
*Nancy  Bracken 
*Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Lucia  Lin 

*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  WilMson 
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Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*Mark  Ludwig 

*Roberto  Diaz 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

fMartha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marian  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 

Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 

*  Jerome  Patterson 

*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Sato  Knudsen 


Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Heame 

Bela  Wurtzler 

Leslie  Martin 

John  Salkowski 

John  Barwicki 
*Robert  Olson 
*  James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 


Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Mar  ran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wa\Tie  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 


English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  (Jlarinet 


Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 


Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 


Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Charles  Daval 
Peter  Chapman 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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or  before 
and  after  the 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Now  in  its  one-hundred-and-sixth  season, 
the  Boston  Sjinphony  Orchestra  continues 
to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  and  to  broaden  the  interna- 
tional reputation  it  has  established  in 
recent  decades.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  the  orchestra 
has  performed  throughout  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  Japan,  and 
China,  and  it  reaches  audiences  numbering 
in  the  millions  through  its  performances  on 
radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays 
an  active  role  in  commissioning  new  works 
from  today's  most  important  composers, 
and  its  summer  season  at  Tanglewood  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
music  festivals  in  the  world.  The  orches- 
tra's virtuosity  is  reflected  in  the  concert 
and  recording  activities  of  the  Boston  S\Tn- 
phony  Chamber  Players — the  world's  only 
permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of  a 
major  s\Tnphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers— and  the  activities  of  the  Boston  Pops 
have  established  an  international  standard 
for  the  performance  of  lighter  kinds  of 
music.  In  addition,  during  its  summer  sea- 
son at  Tanglewood,  the  BSO  sponsors  one 
of  the  world's  most  important  training 
grounds  for  young  musicians,  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  which  celebrates  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  in  1990. 

For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil 
War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  to'WTi 


of  Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in 
the  spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that 
year  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
inaugural  concert  took  place  under  the 
direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  s\Tnphony  concerts 
were  held  in  the  Old  Boston  Music  Hall; 
SjTnphony  Hall,  the  orchestra's  present 
home,  and  one  of  the  world's  most  highly 
regarded  concert  halls,  was  opened  in  1900. 
Henschel  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of 
German-born  and  -trained  conductors — 
Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil 
Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in  the 
appointment  of  the  legendarv^  Karl  Muck, 
who  ser\'ed  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  S\Tn- 
phony  had  given  their  first  "Promenade'' 
concert,  offering  both  music  and  refresh- 
ments, and  fulfilling  Major  Higginson's 
wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of 
music."  These  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in 
the  springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popu- 
lar" and  then  "Pops,"  fast  became  a 
tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades, 
there  were  striking  moves  toward  expan- 
sion. In  1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
transcontinental  trip,  placing  thirteen  con- 
certs at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in 
San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  RCA 
in  the  pioneering  days  of  1917,  continued 
with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio 
broadcasts  of  concerts.  The  character  of  the 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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WITHOUT  YOUR  HELP 
YOU  COULD  BE 
HEARING  LESS 
FROM  THE  BSQ 


To  keep  the  Boston  Symphony  a  vibrant  musical  force,  it  needs 
vigorous  support.  Ticket  sales,  recordings  and  broadcast  revenues 
generate  only  half  the  income  we  need.  So,  if  you  want  to  hear 

more  from  us,  then  we  need  to  hear  from  you. 

. ^ 

Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive  and  become  a  Friend  for  the  1986-87 

season.  (Friends'  benefits  begin  at  $40.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for 

$ to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund.  '^'*-*^^S^>'^ 

Name Tel 

— ^if' 

City State Zip ^^MTIC^- 

Please  make  check  payable  to  "Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund"  and  send  to:  '^^^^^^S^*^^^ 

Sue  Tomlin,  Director  of  Annual  Giving,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  •:      "^  ''  '*"  "  i 

L SymphonyHall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  (617)  266-1492.  ^^^^  J^^^^  MUS1C_ALIVE.  J 
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Boston  Symphony  was  greatly  changed  in 
1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud  was  engaged  as 
conductor;  he  was  succeeded  the  following 
season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These  appoint- 
ments marked  the  beginning  of  a  French- 
oriented  tradition  which  would  be  main- 
tained, even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge 
Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employment 
of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric 
personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he 
served  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty- 
five  years. 

In  1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's 
first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year 
later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual 
summer  residence  at  Tanglewood. 
Koussevitzky  passionately  shared  Major 
Higginson's  dream  of  "a  good  honest 
school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that 
dream  was  realized  with  the  founding  at 
Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
(now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as 
well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts 
on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inau- 
gurated by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and 
who  in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conduc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would 
hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by 
John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops 
celebrated  its  hundredth  birthday  in  1985 
under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  con- 
temporary composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this 
country.  During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra 
toured  abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its 
continuing  series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  ini- 
tiated. Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his  seven- 
year  term  as  music  director  in  1962. 
Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  premieres, 
restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two 
predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA;  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was 
also  an  energetic  director  of  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  and  under  his  lead- 


ership a  full-tuition  fellowship  program  was 
established.  Also  during  these  years,  in 
1964,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers were  founded. 

William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf 
in  1969.  He  conducted  several  American 
and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA, 
appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts 
on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the 
mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  since  1970,  became 
the  orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in 
the  fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music 
adviser.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as 
music  director,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to 
solidify  the  orchestra's  reputation  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  his  program  of  centennial 
commissions — from  Sandor  Balassa, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Corigliano,  Peter 
Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison,  Leon 
Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald 
Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  significantly  reaffirmed 
the  orchestra's  commitment  to  new  music. 
Under  his  direction,  the  orchestra  has  also 
expanded  its  recording  activities  to  include 
releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/ 
EMI,  Hyperion,  New  World,  and  Erato 
labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  SjTn- 
phony  Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250 
concerts  annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audi- 
ence of  nearly  1.5  million,  the  orchestra's 
performances  are  heard  by  a  vast  national 
and  international  audience.  Its  annual  bud- 
get has  grown  from  Higginson's  projected 
$115,000  to  more  than  $20  million,  and  its 
preeminent  position  in  the  world  of  music  is 
due  not  only  to  the  support  of  its  audiences 
but  also  to  grants  from  the  federal  and 
state  governments,  and  to  the  generosity  of 
many  foundations,  businesses,  and  individ- 
uals. It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly 
fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 
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A  TRADmON  OF  HNANCULCOUNSEL 
OlDER  THAN  THE  U.S.  DOLLAR. 

State  Street  has  been  providing  quality  financial  service  since  1792. 

That's  two  years  longer  than  the  dollar  has  been  the  official  currency  of 
the  United  States. 

During  that  time,  we  have  managed  the  assets  of  some  of  New 
England's  wealthiest  families.  And  provided  investment  advice  and 
performance  tailored  to  each  client's  individual  goals  and  needs. 

Today  our  Personal  Trust  Division  can  extend  that  service  to  you. 

We've  been  helping  people  manage  their  money  for  almost  200  years. 
And  you  can  only  stay  in  business  that  long  by  offering  advice  of  the 
highest  quality 

Let  us  help  you  get  the  highest  performance  from  your  assets.  To  enjoy 
today  and  to  pass  on  to  future  generations. 

For  more  information  contact  Peter  Talbot  at  617-654-3227. 

State  Street.  Known  for  quality? 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin 
Street,  Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  London,  Munich,  Brussels,  Zurich, 
Sydney,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1986. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87 


Thursday,  29  January  at  8 
Friday,  30  January  at  2 
Saturday,  31  January  at  8 
Tuesday,  3  February  at  8 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS  conducting 


^^^^ 


MOZART 


MOZART 


BERG 


Symphony  No.  31  in  D,  K.297(300a),  Paris 

Allegro  assai 

Andante 

Allegro 

Aria,  "Ruhe  sanft,  mein  holdes  Leben," 
irom  Zaide,  K.344 

ROBERTA  ALEXANDER,  soprano 

Five  Orchestral  Songs  on  Picture-postcard  Texts 
of  Peter  Altenberg,  Opus  4 

Seele,  wie  bist  du  schoner 
Sahst  du  nach  dem  Gewitterregen 
Tiber  die  Grenzen  des  All 
Nichts  ist  gekommen 
Hier  ist  Friede 

Ms.  ALEXANDER 


INTERMISSION 


STRAUSS 


Ein  Heldenlehen  {A  Heroic  Life), 
Tone  poem.  Opus  40 

MALCOLM  LOWE,  violin  solo 


The  evening  concerts  will  end  about  10  and  the  afternoon  concert  about  4. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion, 
Erato,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  13 


Let  s 

treat    ourselves 

to    a    day 


First,   we'll   take  a    look  at  the  wonderful    new  clothes — 

and   perhaps   drop   in   on   our  own 

Lord   &  Taylor   Personal    Fashion   Advisor.  Then, 

before  we   let  the   Beauty  Salon    make   us   look  absolutely 

marvelous,   we'll    have   lunch   at  Lord  &  Taylor  Cafe  Americanstyle 

— take   my   word   for   it,   the   new   menu    is  fabulous. 

Is   it  a   date?    Is  tomorrow  too  soon? 

Lord   &  Taylor,   Prudential   Center— coll   262-6000 

Open   Monday  and   Wednesday   10  to  9     Tuesday,  Thursday  and 

Friday   10  to   7     Saturday   10   to  6 

Burlington   Mall  — 273-1461      South   Shore   Plaza  — 848-1970 

Both   open   daily   10  to   10     All   open   Sunday   12   to  6      


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  31  in  D,  K.297(300a),  Paris 

"Ruhe  sanft,  mein  holdes  Leben,"  from  Zaide,  K.344 

Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gott- 
lieb Mozart,  who  began  calling  himself 
Wolfgango  Amadeo  about  1770  and 
Wolfgang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in 
Salzburg,  Austria,  on  27  January  1756 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  5  December  1791. 
He  composed  his  ^Taris""  Symphony  in 
the  French  capital  during  a  concert  tour 
in  1778;  on  12  June  he  reported  that  he 
had  just  finished  the  work.  The  first  per- 
formance took  place  at  the  Concerts 
Spirituels  in  Paris  six  days  later;  there 
was  no  conductor  as  such,  the  perform- 
ance being  directed  from  the  con- 
cerimaster's  place  by  the  principal 
violinist  Pierre  Lahoussaye.  Wilhelm 
Gericke  conducted  the  first  Boston  Sym- 
phony performances  in  October  1887. 
Further  performances  were  given  by  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
Charles  Munch,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  and  Seiji  Ozawa,  who  led  the 
most  recent  subscription  performances  in  April  1983.  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  gave  the 
most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  July  1986.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  pairs  of 
flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets,  as  well  as  timpani  and  strings. 

Pre-Revolutionary  Paris  was  the  greatest  musical  center  of  Europe,  and  a  success 
there  meant  a  chance  to  win  fame  and  fortune.  Mozart  had  enjoyed  a  glorious 
success  in  that  city  as  a  child  prodigy.  But  when  he  returned  in  1778,  when  he  was 
twenty- two,  he  discovered  to  his  chagrin  that  a  former  prodigy  has  little  drawing 
power,  and  that  his  hopes  of  making  money  through  giving  lessons  and  private 
concerts  were  unfounded.  But  Mozart  did  achieve  at  least  one  signal  success  during 
his  Parisian  stay — in  the  orchestral  series  known  as  the  Concerts  Spirituels,  whose 
director,  Jean  Le  Gros,  invited  him  to  compose  a  symphony  especially  for  one  of  its 
concerts. 

Mozart  clearly  determined  to  write  a  symphony  in  accordance  with  French 
musical  taste  (which  he  regarded  as  generally  very  low)  while  also  turning  out  the 
best  work  of  which  he  was  capable.  He  reveled  in  the  large  orchestra,  especially  the 
fine  woodwinds  (it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been  able  to  include  clarinets  in  a 
symphony),  and  followed  French  taste  in  writing  only  three  movements  (omitting  the 
minuet,  a  customary  feature  of  Viennese  symphonies)  and  in  not  calling  for  various 
repeats.  On  12  June  he  reported  to  his  father  that  the  symphony  was  finished,  adding 
his  confident  assertion  that  it  would  please  "the  few  intelligent  French  people  who 
may  be  there — and  as  for  the  stupid  ones,  I  shall  not  consider  it  a  great  misfortune  if 
they  are  not  pleased." 

He  noted  that  he  had  taken  special  pains  in  one  area  that  was  de  rigueur:  "I  have 
been  careful  not  to  neglect  le  premier  coup  d'archet.^''  Mozart  had  been  warned  that 
Paris  expected  every  symphony  to  begin  with  this  effect  (literally,  "the  first  stroke  of 
the  bow") — a  powerful  tutti  passage,  often  in  unison,  featuring  an  energetic  down- 
bow  on  all  the  stringed  instruments.  Yet  even  while  bowing  to  popular  taste,  Mozart 
had  his  own  fun  in  the  first  movement  of  his  symphony,  and  turned  a  convention  on 
its  ear  to  the  delight  of  the  connoisseurs  in  the  audience. 
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For 
everyone 

whoeva: 

wished  thQ^ 

could  play 

beautiful 
music. 


WPB 


FM97 


Boston's  easy  listening 
radio  station. 
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The  opening  Allegro  assai  gave  the  Parisians  plenty  of  coup  d'archet  for  their 
money.  As  expected,  the  entire  symphony  begins  with  a  series  of  repeated  chords  on 
the  stereotyped  rhythmic  pattern  that  signaled  the  very  notion  of  "symphony"  to  a 
Parisian  audience.  But  after  the  opening  bars,  the  audience  had  no  reason  to  expect 
to  hear  the  premier  coup  d'archet  for  the  rest  of  the  work.  It  had  served  its  primary 
purpose  in  getting  the  symphony  started  and  shushing  the  audience.  But  Mozart 
playfully  fills  the  entire  movement  with  references  to  that  opening  gesture,  so  that  it 
is  never  absent  long:  a  brilliant  demonstration  that  even  the  most  hackneyed 
stereotype  can  become  a  fresh,  new  idea  in  the  hands  of  a  genius.  And  the  Parisian 
audience,  to  its  credit,  recognized  this  fact. 

The  Andante  also  found  favor,  especially  with  knowledgeable  musicians,  though 
Le  Gros  felt  that  it  was  too  complex  to  win  real  public  approval.  Mozart  therefore 
composed  a  second  Andante;  his  final  judgment  was  that  "Each  is  good  in  its  own 
way — for  each  has  a  different  character.  But  the  last  pleases  me  even  more."  The  two 
Andantes  survive,  one  in  Mozart's  autograph  score,  the  other  in  a  printed  edition; 
the  one  almost  always  performed  is  the  manuscript  version,  which  most  people 
believe  to  be  the  later  one,  though  there  is  still  some  dispute  on  this  point. 


Turn  a  dinner 
in  the  city 
into  a  • 

star-studded 
occasion* 

Join  us  for  dinner  by  starlight 
before  or  after  the  symphony. 

Come  to  The  Bay  Tower 
Room  tonight.  And  make 
it  an  occasion. 


Monday  through  Saturday 

from  4:30  PM. 

Reduced-rate  parking  in  the  building. 

Reservations  suggested.  723-1666. 

33  rd  floor  atop  60  State  Street, 
at  Faneuii  Hall,  Boston. 


When  only 
the 
most  elegant 
will  do  . . . 


^a/^}i 


of  CONCORD 
1296  Main  Street 
west  Concord  MA  01742 
(617)369-4030 

furniture  of  distinction  since   1920 


g 


^A^TOWER 

l((K)M  ^ 


|^^^-Tg7^^^£:^ttf=i^^ 


WITH   {J  US* 

Our  performance  will 
^^^  please  you.  ,^^ 


•ORUM  ASSOCIATES  INC 

REAL  ESTATE  OF  DISTINCTION  IN 
BROOKLINE  AND  NEWTON 

(617)232/0323 
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Jordan  Marsh 


A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores. 
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The  last  movement  is  another  of  Mozart's  jokes  on  the  Paris  audience.  He  had 
noticed  that  last  movements  also  started  forte  (if  only  to  hush  the  conversation  that 
followed  the  applause  between  movements).  But  he  caught  the  audience  off-guard 
with  a  rushing  figure  in  the  second  violins  followed  by  a  gentle,  off-the-beat  sigh  in 
the  first  violins,  while  no  one  else  plays.  The  gambit  worked:  "the  audience,  as  I 
expected,  said  'hush'  at  the  soft  beginning,  and  when  they  heard  the  forte,  began  at 
once  to  clap  their  hands."  Even  more  daring  was  the  second  theme,  a  fugato  which 
must  have  struck  the  pleasure-loving  Parisians  as  frightfully  learned — yet  Mozart 
wears  his  contrapuntal  learning  so  lightly  that  we  never  for  an  instant  lose  our 
admiration  for  his  sense  of  timing.  Clearly  the  Paris  Symphony  is  one  of  those 
fortunate  works  that  perfectly  gauges  its  audience's  ability  to  follow.  We  still  delight 
in  Mozart's  wit  and  quicksilver  brilliance  as  did  the  Parisians  at  the  Concerts 
Spirituels  performance  in  1778. 


Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference  . . . 


Two  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater  to  the  individual 
personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests  in  a  truly  elegant  fashion.  Each  home 
is  professionally  staffed  to  meet  nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions  like  a 
fine  hotel. 

Oakwood — 601  Summer  Street  Elmhurst — 743  Main  Street 

Manchester-by-the-Sea,  MA  01944  Melrose,  MA  02176 

(617)526-4653  (617)662-7500 

Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information. 

Two  of  twenty-eight  long-term  care  facilities  throughout 

Massachusetts  that  are  owned  and  managed  by  Beverly  Enterprises. 

We  are  committed  to  quality  of  life. 
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Mozart  worked  on  his  opera  Zaide  in  1779  and  1780,  but  left  the  work  unfinished  after 
composing  two  acts.  As  far  as  we  know,  he  never  heard  any  of  the  music  from  this  work 
in  performance.  Erich  Leinsdorf  introduced  "Kuhe  sanft''  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  repertory  at  a  Tanglewood  concert  on  6  July  1968;  Beverly  Sills  was  the 
soloist.  The  only  other  BSO  performances  took  place  in  March  1970,  with  conductor 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas  and  soprano  Benita  Valente.  The  orchestral  accompaniment 
calls  for  one  oboe,  one  bassoon,  and  strings. 

Zaide  was  composed  to  a  libretto  by  a  talentless  poetaster  named  Johann  Andreas 
Schachtner.  Mozart  evidently  worked  on  it  out  of  sheer  determination  to  write  an 
opera,  but  he  had  no  commission  for  it,  and  when  he  did  receive  a  commission — for 
Idomeneo  in  Munich — he  put  Zaide  away  unfinished.  The  manuscript  was  found  only 
after  his  death.  At  that  time  the  opera  did  not  even  have  a  title,  but  the  publisher 
Johann  Andre,  to  whom  Constanze  sold  the  manuscript,  called  it  Zaide  after  the 
name  of  its  heroine  and  published  it  in  1838  after  completing  the  work  with  an 
overture  and  finale  of  his  own  composition. 

During  the  Renaissance  and  after,  Europe  was  alternately  terrified  and  fascinated 
by  the  Turks,  an  enemy  of  long  standing  to  the  east.  The  last  time  they  had  directly 
threatened  western  Europe  was  in  1683,  when  the  Siege  of  Vienna  was  broken  by  a 
surprise  attack,  driving  the  Turkish  army  back  into  what  is  now  Hungary.  After  that, 
fascination  and  curiosity  tended  to  predominate  in  European  views.  There  are 
innumerable  dramas  from  Italy,  France,  England,  and  Germany  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  that  deal  with  the  encounter  between  east  and  west.  Most 
often  these  stories  involved  a  European  prisoner  in  a  Turkish  harem.  The  best- 
known  of  these  works  today  is  Mozart's  Abduction  from  the  Seraglio,  with  Rossini's 
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Italian  Girl  in  Algiers  coming  as  a  comic  pendant  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Zaide, 
too,  is  a  play  of  this  type. 

In  Mozart's  opera,  Gomatz,  a  European  prisoner,  is  set  to  slave  labor.  Zaide,  one 
of  the  sultan's  favorite  slaves,  falls  in  love  with  him.  Allazim,  a  supposed  Turk  in  the 
sultan's  service,  assists  their  attempted  escape,  but  the  plot  is  discovered,  and  all 
are  condemned  to  death.  (Mozart  never  set  the  ending,  in  which  it  is  revealed  that 
Allazim  is  actually  a  Spanish  prince  and  Gomatz  and  Zaide  are  his  long-lost  son  and 
daughter.  The  sultan  relents,  and  everything  ends  happily.) 

""Ruhe  sanff''  comes  from  the  first  act  of  the  opera.  Zaide  has  just  encountered  the 
sleeping  Gomatz,  and  she  falls  in  love  with  him  at  sight.  She  leaves  her  portrait  for 
him  to  find  when  he  awakens. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


"Ruhe  sanft,  mein  holdes  Leben" 

Ruhe  sanft,  mein  holdes  Leben, 
schlafe,  bis  dein  Gliick  erwacht; 
da,  mein  BUd  ich  dir  geben, 
schau,  wie  freundhch  es  dir  lacht. 

Ihr  Siissen  Traume,  wiegt  ihn  ein, 
und  lasset  seinem  Wunsch  am  Ende 
die  woUustreichen  Gegenstande 
zu  reifer  Wirldichkeit  gedeih'n. 


Rest  peacefully,  my  dear  one, 
sleep  until  good  fortune  wakes  you; 
there — I'll  give  you  my  picture, 
see  how  it  offers  you  a  friendly  snule. 

Sweet  dreams,  rock  him  to  sleep, 
and  grant  that,  in  the  end, 
his  wishes,  his  happiest  thoughts, 
may  come  true. 


One  of  you  callthe  babysitter, 
the  other  callthe  bostonl\n. 

Be  it  a  rest  for  the  weary,  or  a  break  for  the 
terminally  hard  at  work,  the  Bostonian  offers 
the  perfect  escape. 

You'll  relax  amidst  the  splendor  of  one  of 
the  world's  truly  great  hotels.  Savor  the  comforts 
and  pampering  normally  reserved  for  a  precious 

TV  xr-i  D  ^orr^^Tv  tt  *  iv  t  ^^^-  ^'^JOY  the  dining  experience  of 

1  HE  OOSTONIAN  Boston's  only  four-and-a-half  star 

(jh  1  AWAY  WEhKhlNU         p^^^^  g^'^^j^  ^^^^  energies  call 

for  some  excitement,  you'll  be  just  minutes  from 
the  theatre.  Steps  from  Faneuil  Hall  Marketplace. 
And  convenient  to  the  rest  and  best  of  Boston. 
Packages  start  at  $99.00  per  night,  per  couple. 

The  Bostonian  Getaway  Weekend. 
rr^       T-i  T  T  Consider  it  earned.  And  consider  it 

The  Bostonian  Hotel    soon.  Telephone:  (ei?)  523-3600. 
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Alban  Berg 

Five  Orchestral  Songs  on  Picture-postcard  Texts  of  Peter  Altenberg,  Opus  4 

Albano  Maria  Joannes  Berg  was  born  in 
Vienna  on  9  February  1885  and  died 
there  on  23  December  1935.  The  Altenberg 
Songs  were  sketched  beginning  in  the 
spring  of  1912  and  completed  in  orches- 
tral score  by  early  October  of  the  same 
year.  The  first  performance,  of  the  second 
and  third  songs  alone,  took  place  in 
Vienna  on  31  March  1913,  sung  by  Alfred 
Boruttau  with  the  orchestra  of  the  Wiener 
Konzeriverein  under  the  direction  of 
Arnold  Schoenberg,  but  was  interrupted 
by  protests  from  the  audience.  Precise 
information  about  the  first  complete  per- 
formance has  been  difficult  to  find,  but  it 
seems  likely  that  it  took  place  in  New  York 
in  early  July  1952  under  the  direction  of 
Jascha  Horenstein.  The  first  performance 
in  Boston  was  given  on  9  November  1966  by  the  New  England  Conservatory  Orchestra 
conducted  by  Frederik  Prausnitz,  with  Caroline  Friguglietti  as  soloist.  The  only  previous 
performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  were  on  28  and  29  November  and 
2  December  1969,  with  Evelyn  Lear,  soprano,  and  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducting,  followed 
by  tour  performances  in  New  Haven  and  New  York  City.  The  Altenberg  Songs  are  scored 
for  a  high  voice  and  a  large  orchestra  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  three  oboes  (the  third 
doubling  English  horn),  three  clarinets  in  B-flat  (the  third  doubling  E-flat  piccolo 
clarinet),  bass  clarinet  in  B-flat,  three  bassoons  (the  third  doubling  contrabassoon),  four 
horns  in  F,  three  trumpets  in  F,  four  trombones,  contrabass  tuba  (doubling  bass  tuba), 
timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  glockenspiel,  xylophone, 
harp,  celesta,  piano,  harmonium,  and  strings.  The  harmonium  used  in  these  perform- 
ances— a  Mustel  built  in  1934  for  UCLA,  and  possibly  for  Arnold  Schoenberg — is  owned 
by  F.  Lee  Eiseman  of  Charlestown,  Massachusetts. 

In  the  fall  of  1911  Alban  Berg  was  twenty-six  years  old,  four  months  married,  and 
just  beginning  his  fully  independent  career  as  a  composer  He  got  a  modest  job  doing 
editing  work  for  Universal  Edition,  and  also  began  to  teach  a  few  private  pupils.  His 
own  teacher,  Arnold  Schoenberg,  whose  influence  on  his  development  had  been  and 
would  continue  to  be  decisive,  had  moved  to  Berlin,  and  Berg  would  no  longer  depend 
on  Schoenberg's  constant  supervision  of  his  progress. 

Important  projects  were  in  the  making  for  both  of  them.  After  a  lapse  of  perhaps  ten 
years,  Schoenberg  took  his  incompletely-orchestrated  Gurrelieder  out  of  his  bottom 
drawer  and  set  once  more  to  work  on  it,  completing  the  enormous  score  on  9  Novem- 
ber; meanwhile  he  asked  Berg  to  begin  preparing  a  piano  reduction  for  publication 
by  Universal  Edition.  Berg  worked  hard  at  this  and  other  tasks  well  into  the  summer 
of  the  following  year,  but  he  found  time  to  do  a  little  traveling,  including  a  trip  to 
Munich  on  20  November  1911  for  the  premiere  of  Mahler's  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde 
under  Bruno  Walter's  direction.  The  impression  on  Berg  was  so  profound  that  he 
wrote  two  letters  to  his  wife  about  it  on  the  same  day,  remembering  that  Mahler,  who 
had  died  on  18  May,  had  never  heard  the  work  performed.  But  it  was  Das  Lied  von 
der  Erde  above  all  that  seems  to  have  stimulated  Berg  to  thinking  about  what  his 
own  next  work  would  be.  It  seems  certain  that  he  began  sketching  the  Altenberg 
Songs  no  later  than  the  spring  of  1912,  and  possibly  several  months  earlier.  In  any 
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case,  in  the  middle  of  a  notebook  filled  with  more  or  less  detailed  sketches  for  the 
first  two  Altenberg  Songs  are  four  pages  of  miscellaneous  jottings  about  the  last 
song  {Der  Abschied)  in  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde,  possibly  written  down  by  Berg  as  he 
listened  to  the  first  performance. 

In  his  choice  of  texts  Berg  was  already  signaling  something  unusual,  A  close  friend 
of  Berg  and  his  wife,  Altenberg  (1862-1919)  was  an  eccentric  poet,  a  sort  of  Viennese 
Erik  Satie  in  verse,  who  during  his  lifetime  enjoyed  an  underground  reputation  that 
has  not  diminished  to  this  day.  Known  affectionately  as  the  "Socrates  of  the  Coffee- 
house," he  enjoyed  writing  short,  epigrammatic,  and  sometimes  scurrilous  blank  verse 
poems  on  picture  postcards,  which  he  sent  to  his  friends.  It  was  five  of  these  poems 
which  Berg  chose  to  set  as  songs. 

It  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1912,  when  he  was  living  at  his  wife's  family's 
summer  home  in  Trahiitten  in  the  Steiermark,  that  Berg  could  find  much  free  time  to 
work  on  the  songs,  but  he  did  manage  to  complete  the  score  by  October.  (It  was  a  good 
year  for  new  music.  Schoenberg  finished  his  ovvn  Pierrot  lunaire  in  the  early  summer, 
while  only  a  few  hundred  miles  away,  in  Switzerland,  Igor  Stravinsky  was  still  working 
on  The  Rite  of  Spring.)  Back  in  Vienna  in  September,  Berg  was  drafted  by  Schoenberg 
to  attend  to  the  complex  preparations  for  a  coming  performance  of  Chirrelieder, 
including  correcting  orchestra  parts,  rehearsing  the  choruses,  and  preparing  an 
analytical  guide.  After  many  difficulties  and  a  postponement,  the  huge  work  was 
finally  performed  on  23  February  1913  and  was  a  stunning  success.  Schoenberg  was 
sufficiently  gratified  by  this  public  response,  after  a  decade  and  more  of  Viennese 
hostility,  that  he  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  directing  a  concert  on  31  March, 
which  would  include  his  own  Chamber  Symphony,  Opus  9,  the  premiere  of  Anton 
Webem's  Six  Orchestral  Pieces,  Opus  6,  and  the  second  and  third  of  Berg's  Altenberg 
Songs. 


Music  to  your  mouth. 


Lobster  pie,  crisp  native  duck- 
ling, prime  ribs,  baked  Indian 
pudding,  grasshopper  pie.  Our 
hearty  Yankee  fare  and  Hbations 
taste  as  good  as  they  sound. 
At  The  Publick  House,  traditions  of  cooking  and  hospitaHty  go  back 
about  as  far  as  symphonic  ones.  Why,  we  were  feeding  hungry  travellers 
before  Beethoven  had  his  first  birthday! 

We  invite  you  to  partake  of  dinner  en  route  to  Tanglewood,  or  supper 
on  your  way  home.  We're  located  only  a  few  minutes  (and  two  centuries) 
from  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  and  1-84.  So  break  your  journey  by 
breaking  bread  with  us. 

^.-^^^1..^  Buddy  Adler 

n    1   i  •     i     /      jkr\  T  f  Innkeeper 

rublick  \fj^y  House 

On  the  Common -Sturbridge,  MA  (617)  3^7-3313.   Exit  9  Mass.Tpkc.  or  Exit  3  for  I-S^. 
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The  conditions  for  the  premiere  were  far  from  ideal.  Berg  wanted  a  soprano  to 
perform  the  songs,  but  had  to  settle  for  the  tenor  Alfred  Boruttau,  who  had  sung  the 
part  of  Klaus  the  Fool  in  the  Giirrelieder  premiere.  Moreover,  it  seems  to  have  been 
Schoenberg's  plan  from  the  start  to  perform  only  a  selection  from  Berg's  cycle,  and 
Berg  himself,  understandably  eager  to  hear  his  first  orchestral  music  played,  hardly 
would  have  had  the  courage  to  insist  on  a  complete  performance  or  nothing.  And 
coming  next-to-last  on  a  program  already  dominated  by  works  known  to  be  controver- 
sial, Berg's  two  songs  were  headed  for  disaster.  Reacting  probably  as  much  to 
Altenberg's  derisive  texts  and  exotic  punctuation  as  to  the  finely-textured  music,  the 
audience  in  the  Grosser  Saal  of  the  Vienna  Musik\'erein  lost  all  restraint.  Shouting 
and  whistling  drowned  out  the  music,  fistfights  broke  out,  and  the  musicians  left  the 
stage;  soon  the  police  had  to  be  called  in,  and  several  of  the  participants  in  the  melee, 
including  Berg's  friend,  the  poet  Erhard  Buschbeck,  who  had  helped  arrange  the 
concert,  were  later  fined  for  disturbing  the  peace. 

The  effect  of  the  catastrophe  on  Berg  himself  was  more  extensive.  Far  from  being 
elated  at  the  prospect  of  a  succes  de  scandale,  as  was  Stravinsky  at  a  much  more 
famous  premiere  in  Paris  two  months  later.  Berg  was  devastated  by  the  public's 
reaction  to  his  songs.  "The  whole  thing  is  so  horrible  that  I'd  really  like  to  run  away 
from  it,"  he  wrote  shortly  afterward  to  Webem,  who  had  been  in  the  thick  of  the 
fracas.  The  worst  of  the  aftermath  was  yet  to  come.  Two  months  later,  when  Berg 
visited  him  in  Berlin,  Schoenberg  took  him  hea\ily  to  task  about  the  songs,  and  Berg's 
letter  to  Schoenberg  of  14  June,  shortly  after  his  return  to  Vienna,  is  a  painful 
confession  of  wracking  self-doubt.  What  Schoenberg's  specific  criticisms  were  may 


Alban  Berg  and  Arnold  Schoenberg  in  1914 
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never  be  known,  but  they  were  too  much  for  Berg,  who  never  again  tried  to  get  the 
songs  performed.  (He  did  have  enough  confidence  in  the  fifth  song,  however,  to  publish 
it  in  piano-vocal  score,  in  a  Dresden  art  magazine,  Menschen,  in  1919,  and  he  also 
arranged  the  same  song  for  a  Hausmusik  of  piano,  violin,  cello,  and  harmonium, 
without  voice,  as  a  gift  for  Alma  and  Anna  Mahler  in  1917.) 

Berg's  verdict  was  thus  forced  on  him,  but  unhappily  it  has  been  accepted  by 
posterity  as  well,  and  even  today  the  Altenberg  Songs  are  one  of  the  least  known  of  his 
major  works.  A  complete  performance  had  to  wait  until  1952,  and  the  orchestra  score 
was  not  published  until  1966.  Yet  the  Altenberg  Songs  have  few  equals  among  this 
century's  masterpieces,  both  in  the  breadth  of  their  expressive  content  and  in  the 
remarkable,  even  radical  originality  of  their  structure.  The  songs  are  a  major  depar- 
ture in  Berg's  development  as  a  composer,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  suggest  that 
Schoenberg,  who  had  watched  carefully  over  all  of  Berg's  previous  works  for  seven 
years,  failed  to  appreciate,  let  alone  understand,  the  extent  to  which  his  own  pupil 
proudly  declared  his  independence. 

Coming  a  year  after  the  String  Quartet,  Opus  3,  in  which  Berg  pursued,  in  an  atonal 
context,  an  intensity  of  thematic  development  quite  comparable  to  that  of  Mahler's 
late  works,  the  Altenberg  Songs  show  none  of  the  broad  symphonic  development  of 
Das  Lied  von  der  Erde.  Their  overall  design  is  much  more  compressed,  and  the  motivic 
structure  much  more  abstractly  conceived.  One  important  resemblance  remains,  the 
overall  Bogenform  (arch  form)  conception  of  the  cycle  as  a  whole,  with  a  large  song  at 
beginning  and  end,  and  shorter  songs  in  the  middle.  More  obvious  influences,  luider- 
standably  enough,  are  from  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  with  its  long,  expansive  orches- 
tral prelude  and  intricate  impressionistic  tapestry  of  motives,  and  from  his  Five 
Orchestral  Pieces,  Opus  16.  Berg's  orchestral  prelude,  a  curtain-raiser  to  the  whole 
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cycle,  begins  with  six  overlapping  melodic  motives,  first  mechanically  repeated,  then 
systematically  and  interdependently  developed  towards  a  spectacular  climax.  As  the 
prelude  develops,  three  new  motives  emerge  which  will  later  appear  as  the  three 
passacaglia  themes  of  the  fifth  song.  One  of  these  is  the  earliest  actual  twelve-tone 
serial  melody  known  to  occur  iu  any  of  the  works  of  the  Second  Viennese  School. 
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Another  is  the  five-note  opening  theme,  G-A-flat-B-fiat-D-flat-E,  of  the  fifth  song.  It 
appears  first  as  the  climactic  harmony  of  the  prelude  in  the  first  song,  changing 
immediately  into  an  entirely  different  harmony  on  the  downbeat  of  measure  15: 


^mpji.  '^ 


At  the  end  of  the  fifth  song,  precisely  the  reverse  progression  occurs,  the  F-sharp— 
A-B— D-F  chord  being  transformed,  one  note  at  a  time,  into  the  G-A-flat-B-flat- 
D-fiat-E  chord.  The  two  harmonic  progressions  thus  form  the  thematic  pillars  of  the 
Bogenform  of  the  whole  cycle. 

These  motives  form  the  most  important  part  of  the  cyclic  basis  of  the  five  songs,  but 
other  motives  have  noncyclic,  indi\adual  roles  in  the  songs.  Like  Schoenberg  in  his 
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Set  among  86  acres  of  peaceful  meadows  and  wooded  hills,  Baldpate 
presents  a  relaxing,  vacation-like  atmosphere  to  the  problem-beset 
patient.  Its  main  quarters  are  located  in  an  attractive  building,  originally  a 
famous  New  England  Inn.  Its  hospitable  charm  still  p>ermeates  the  cheery 
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A  New  Standard: 

THE  NAD  7220PE 


Our  goal  was  to  design  a  receiver  in  the  NAD  tradition,  with  true  state-of-the- 
art  performance  ...  but  for  under  $300!  The  NAD  7220PE  represents  the 
culmination  of  our  most  intensive  engineering  effort  ever. 


We  started  with  NAD's  most  advanced  amplifier  technology— the  "Power 
Envelope."  This  circuitry  provides  extra  reserves  of  tone-burst  power  for 
music— nearly  triple  the  rated  continuous  power!  Then  we  added  an  outstand- 
ing FM  section  with  three  stages  of  I.F.  filtering  for  freedom  from  noise  and 
interference,  and  a  dual-gate  MOSFET  front-end  for  superb  sensitivity  But  we 
didn't  stop  there.  The  finishing  touch  is  our  unmatched  discrete  phono  pre- 
amp  with  a  dynamic  range  over  lOOdB,  more  than  enough  for  the  demands  of 
today's  (and  tomorrow's)  digital  recordings.  The  7220PE  sets  new  standards 
by  which  other  receivers,  costing  much  more,  will  now  be  measured. 

We  invite  you  to  audition  this  truly  remarkable  product. 


For  more  information  on  the  NAD  7220PE  and  a  list  o 

NAME 

f  dealers,  send  us 

the  coupon  below. 

ADDRESS 

CITY 
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Pierrot  lunaire,  Berg  sought  to  work  out  thematic  materials  by  systematic  procedures 
of  remarkable  variety.  Thus  it  is  hardly  accidental  that  he  starts  a  two-note  motive  on 
low  D-sharp  and  F-sharp,  mo\dng  it  successively  upwards  by  a  series  of  expanding 
intervals,  minor  second,  major  second,  minor  third,  major  third,  perfect  fourth,  etc., 
until  it  lands  on  C-sharp  and  E  at  the  climax  at  measure  14,  precisely  the  tones  needed 
to  fit  the  harmony  there.  Another  systematic  motive  is  an  interval  series — the  minor 
seventh,  semitone,  minor  third,  semitone — repeated  over  and  over;  because  the 
direction  can  be  up  or  down,  the  resultant  melody  is  like  a  random  walk  over  a  wide 
range  with  many  different  pitches.  Still  another  motive  is  treated  in  a  characteris- 
tically serial  fashion: 


Exrt/^lp^g-  v£ 


^^   ^ui 


It  is  manipulations  like  these  that  give  the  best  demonstration  of  what  all  three 
Viennese  were  doing  at  the  time:  "searching  for  a  system,"  as  Walter  Piston  put  it. 
Without  an  a  priori  formal  system  such  as  tonality  offers,  an  atonal  musical  language 
demands  its  own  kind  of  control,  and  such  control,  in  the  works  of  Schoenberg,  Berg, 
and  Webem,  appears  in  formal  structures  defined  by  the  indi\adual  works.  (A  decade 
or  more  after  1912,  the  long-sought  system  was  found  in  Schoenberg's  twelve-tone 
technique,  which  crystallized  a  whole  variety  of  evolved  tendencies  into  a  formal 
system  of  great  richness;  and  Berg  and  Webem,  though  in  very  different  ways,  were 
proud  to  adopt  the  system  as  a  basis  for  their  own  art.  Yet  all  three  composers 
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perceived  the  system  as  merely  a  background  upon  which  the  structure  of  their  music 
would  be  designed,  with  every  work  having  its  own  idiosyncratic  form.) 

If  the  thematic  structure  of  the  Altenberg  Songs  is  their  most  notable  feature, 
hardly  less  remarkable  is  Berg's  rich  imagination  in  the  use  of  the  voice  and  orchestra. 
The  motivic  tapestry  of  the  prelude  to  the  first  song  owes  something  to  the  hetero- 
phonic  orchestration  of  Debussy's  La  Mer,  but  the  second  big  climax,  introducing  a 
new  bunch  of  motives,  has  a  violence  found  only  in  the  expressionist  orchestra  of  his 
colleagues.  For  all  that,  it  was  the  special  technical  devices  of  this  song  that  first 
evoked  Schoenberg's  disapproval:  the  instructions  to  bow  the  strings  directly  over  the 
tailpiece,  the  glissandi  in  harmonics,  the  pinched  double  bass  string  in  exaggeratedly 
high  position.  The  reproof  was  hardly  fair  to  Berg.  Schoenberg  himself  had  rattled 
chains  in  Gurrelieder  and  would  soon  stroke  a  double  bass  bow  on  the  edge  of  a 
suspended  cymbal  in  Die  gluckliche  Hand,  and  such  unusual  resources  have  been  part 
of  the  avant-garde  orchestral  vocabulary  ever  since,  but  Berg  himself  never  used 
anything  like  them  again.  In  other  particulars,  such  as  Klangfarbenmelodie  (tone-color 
melody).  Berg  is  the  faithful  Schoenberg  disciple,  with  many  different  examples  in  the 
Altenberg  Songs;  the  most  striking  is  probably  the  opening  twelve-tone  chord  of  the 
third  song,  for  twelve  different  wind  instruments,  repeated  four  times,  each  time  with 
a  different  vertical  permutation  of  the  same  instruments.  The  model  for  this  was 
Schoenberg's  Farben  ("Colors"),  the  third  of  his  Five  Orchestral  Pieces,  Opus  16.  At 
the  end  of  the  song  the  same  chord  is  played  two  octaves  higher  in  very  soft  string 
harmonics;  according  to  one  eyewitness,  the  Czech  composer  Josef  B.  Foerster,  it  was 
this  "indescribably  dissonant  piling-up  of  sounds"  that  touched  off  the  stormy  protest 
at  the  premiere  in  1913. 

The  Skandalkonzert  of  1913  is  a  detail  in  the  history  books  now,  and  the  Altenberg 
Songs  hardly  seem  so  dangerous  any  more.  It  is  certainly  not  too  soon  for  the  world  to 
accept  them  for  what  they  are:  five  songs  of  quite  extraordinary  dramatic  power  and 
lyric  subtlety,  with  every  range  of  expression,  and  fully  worthy  of  consideration  with 
the  best  orchestral  songs  of  Berg's  own  time  or  any  other. 

— Mark  DeVoto 

Mark  DeVoto  is  Professor  of  Music  at  Tufts  University.  His  doctoral  dissertation  for 
Princeton  University  (1967)  was  an  analysis  of  the  Altenberg  Songs.  In  the  fall  of  1986, 
under  a  grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  he  spent  two  months  in 
Vienna  studying  the  original  manuscripts  of  the  Altenberg  Songs,  in  preparation  for  a 
critical  edition  of  the  orchestral  score  to  be  published  as  part  of  the  Alban  Berg 
Gesamtausgabe. 


Five  Orchestral  Songs  on  Picture-postcard  Texts  of  Peter  Altenberg,  Opus  4 

I. 

Seele,  wie  bist  du  schoner,  tiefer,  nach  Schneestiirmen — 
Auch  du  hast  sie,  gleich  der  Natur. 
Und  liber  beiden  liegt  noch  ein  triiber  Hauch, 
eh'  das  Gewolk  sich  verzog! 

Soul,  how  more  beautiful  you  are,  how  deeper,  after  snowstorms — 
You  too  have  them,  like  Nature. 
And  still  over  both  rests  a  waft  of  gloom 
before  the  cloudbank  vanished! 
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n. 

Sahst  du  nach  dem  Gewitterregen  den  Wald?!?! 

Alles  rastet,  blinkt,  und  ist  schoner  als  zuvor — 
Siehe,  Fraue,  auch  du  brauchst  Gewitterregen! 

Did  you  see  the  forest  after  the  thundershower?!?!  ■ 

Everything  is  at  rest,  twinkles,  and  is  more  beautiful  than  before — 
See,  woman,  you  too  need  thundershowers! 

III. 

Tiber  die  Grenzen  des  All  blicktest  du  sinnend  hinaus; 
Hattest  nie  Sorge  um  Hof  und  Haus! 
Leben  und  Traum  vom  Leben — plotzlich  ist  alles  aus — 
Uber  die  Grenzen  des  All  blickst  du  noch  sinnend  hinaus! 

Thoughtfully  you  were  looking  out  beyond  the  edge  of  the  universe. 
Never  a  worry  about  house  and  home! 
Life,  and  life's  dream — suddenly  it's  all  gone. 
Thoughtfully  you  are  still  looking  out  beyond  the  edge  of  the  universe. 

IV. 

Niehts  ist  gekommen,  nichts  wird  kommen  fiir  meine  Seele — 
Ich  habe  gewartet,  gewartet,  oh,  gewartet! 
Die  Tage  werden  dahinsehleichen, 
Und  umsonst  wehen  meine  aschblonden  seidenen  Haare 
um  mein  bleiches  Antlitz! 

Nothing  has  come,  nothing  will  come  for  my  soul. 
I  have  waited,  waited,  oh,  waited! 
The  days  will  slip  away. 
And  in  vain  my  ash-blond  silken  locks 
tousle  around  my  pallid  face. 

V. 

Hier  ist  Friede. 

Hier  weine  ich  mich  aus  iiber  alles! 

Hier  lost  sich  mein  unfassbares,  unermessliches  Leid, 

das  mir  die  Seele  verbrennt . . . 
Siehe,  hier  sind  keine  Mensehen,  keine  Ansiedlungen  . . . 
Hier  ist  Friede! 
Hier  tropft  Sehnee  leise  in  Wasserlaehen . . . 

Here  is  peace. 

Here  I  cry  my  eyes  out  over  everything! 

Here  my  intangible,  measureless  sorrow  is  released, 

that  scalds  my  very  soul . . . 
See,  here  are  no  men,  no  settlements  . . . 
Here  is  peace! 
Here  drops  snow  gently  in  pools  of  water . . . 


German  texts  reprinted  by  permission  of  Universal  Edition. 
EngHsh  translations  by  Mark  DeVoto. 
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Richard  Strauss 

Ein  Heldenleben  {A  Heroic  Life),  Tone  poem,  Opus  40 

Richard  Georg  Strauss  was  born  in 
Munich  an  11  June  1864  and  died  in 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen,  Bavaria,  on 
8  Septetnber  1949.  He  started  to  sketch 
Ein  Heldenleben  in  the  spring  of  1897 
and  completed  the  score  on  1  December 
1898.  On  23  December  he  began  to  rewrite 
the  ending  and  composed  what  are  now 
the  final  twenty-five  measures,  the  date  of 
definite  completion  being  27 December 
1898.  Stratiss  himself  conducted  the  first 
performance  at  one  of  the  Frankfurt 
Museum  concerts  on  3  March  1899. 
TJieodore  Thomas  and  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony introduced  the  work  in  the  United 
States  on  10  March  1900.  The  first  Boston 
Symphony  performances  were  given  by 
Wilhelm  Gericke  on  6  and  7 December 
1901.  Additional  BSO  performances  have  been  conducted  by  Max  Fiedler,  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  Pierre  Monteux,  Charles  Munch,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Jean 
Martinon,  Bernard  Haitink,  Eugene  Ormandy,  Andrew  Davis,  and  Seiji  Ozaiva,  who  led 
the  most  recent  subscription  performance  in  December  1981  and  the  most  recent  Tanglewood 
performance  in  July  1986.  The  score,  which  is  dedicated  to  Willem  Mengelberg  and  the 
Orchestra  of  the  Amsterdam  Concertgebauw,  calls  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  four  oboes 
(fourth  doubling  English  horn),  high  clarinet  in  E-flat,  two  clarinets  in  B-flat,  bass  clarinet, 
three  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  eight  horns,  five  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tenor  tuba, 
bass  tuba,  timpani,  tam-tam,  cymbals,  snare  drum,  tenor  drum,  ba^s  drum,  two  harps,  and 
strings,  including  a  prominent  part  for  solo  violin. 

Seventy-eight  years  separate  Strauss's  first  composition  and  his  last.  The  first  was 
a  Schneider-Polka,  a  "'Tailors'  Polka,"  which  the  six-and-a-half -year-old  boy  could 
play  at  the  piano— he  had  after  all  been  taking  lessons  for  two  years — but  which  his 
father  had  to  write  down  for  him.  Until  the  recent  unearthing  of  the  song  Malven  for 
soprano  and  piano,  dating  from  November  1948  and  written  for  Maria  Jeritza,  the 
last  was  a  setting  completed  September  that  year  for  soprano  and  orchestra  of 
Hermann  Hesse's  poem  September,  one  of  the  Four  Last  Songs,  music  in  which 
inspiration  was  as  intensely  present  as  ever  in  his  life.  He  did  not  write  many  more 
polkas,  though  September  and  Malven  were  the  last  in  a  long  series  of  songs.  For 
almost  forty  years,  Strauss  devoted  much  of  his  energies  to  opera,  though  he  was  a 
man  of  forty-one  at  the  premiere  of  Salome,  his  first  success  in  that  visky  world.  He 
had  completed  an  opera  called  Guntram  as  early  as  1893,  but  it  disappeared  from  the 
stage  almost  immediately.  Altogether,  the  Guntram  experience  cost  Strauss  a  lot  of 
headaches,  both  in  Weimar,  where  he  was  conductor  from  1889  to  1894.  and  later  in 
Munich,  his  next  way-station.  His  happiest  association  was  his  engagement  during 
the  rehearsal  period  and  his  marriage  four  months  later  to  his  pupil  Pauline  de 
Ahna,  who  took  the  principal  female  role.  Pauline  plays  an  important  part  in  Ein 
Heldenleben  as  well  as  in  such  works  as  the  Symphonia  Domestica  and  the  opera 
Intermezzo;  the  sound  and  the  memorv*  of  her  luminous  soprano  inform  countless 
pages  in  his  opera  scores  and  songs;  and  in  another  of  the  1948  songs,  the  setting  of 
Eichendorff's  ImAbendrot  ("In  the  Sunset  Glow"),  Strauss  built  a  wondrously 
moving  monument  to  their  enduring  devotion. 
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After  Guntram,  at  any  rate,  he  returned  to  a  path  he  had  already  explored  for  a 
half  dozen  years,  that  of  the  orchestral  tone  poem.  Reared  in  a  conservative, 
classical  tradition,  having  just  arrived  at  Brahms  by  way  of  Mendelssohn,  Chopin, 
and  Schumann,  the  twenty-one-year-old  Strauss  had  fallen  under  the  thrall  of  a 
much  older  composer  and  violinist,  Alexander  Ritter,  who  made  it  his  task  to  convert 
his  young  friend  to  the  "music  of  the  future"  of  Liszt  and  Wagner.  Strauss's  first 
and  still  somewhat  tentative  compositional  response  was  the  pictorial  symphonic 
fantasy  Aws  Italien  ("From  Italy"),  which  he  performed  with  considerable  success  in 
Munich  in  March  1888.  But  HAus  Italien  was  still  tied  to  the  old  tradition  to  at  least 
some  degree,  the  next  work,  Don  Juan,  completed  in  September  1888,  represented 
total  commitment  to  the  "future."  Moreover,  Strauss  spent  the  following  summer  as 
coach  and  general  dogsbody  at  Bayreuth.  Still  only  twenty-four,  Strauss  had  made, 
in  Don  Juan,  a  work  of  astonishing  verve,  assurance,  and  originality,  and,  even 
allowing  for  the  interruption  to  complete  Guntram,  the  series  of  tone  poems  was 
continued  at  high  speed  and  with  the  most  vigorous  invention:  Tod  und  Verkldrung 
("Death  and  Transfiguration")  in  1889,  the  revised  and  definitive  edition  oi  Macbeth 
in  1891,  Till  Eulenspiegel  in  1895,  A^so  sprach  Zarathustra  ("Thus  Spoke 
Zarathustra")  in  1896,  Don  Quixote  in  1897,  and  Ein  Heldenleben  in  1898.  Two 
postscripts  followed  at  some  distance — the  Symphonia  Domestica  in  1904  and  the 
Alpensinfonie  ("Alpine  Symphony")  in  1914 — but  the  period  of  intense  concentra- 
tion on  the  genre  comes  to  an  end  with  Heldenleben. 

All  this  time,  Strauss  had  been  making  a  name  for  himself  as  a  conductor.  He  had 
made  his  debut  in  1884,  leading  his  Suite  for  Winds,  Opus  4,  without  benefit  of  a 
rehearsal.  A  valuable  apprenticeship  at  Meiningen  with  Hans  von  Biilow  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  appointment  as  third  conductor  at  the  Munich  Opera.  From  there  he 
had  gone  to  Weimar  and  then  back  to  Munich,  where  he  now  shared  the  number-one 
spot  with  Hermann  Levi.  Each  time  Strauss  had  ended  up  frustrated,  bored,  in  some 


||;jl||,^^^200  Bmadw^3|l^^|}^^p^i^i^iiil|pp 
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way  dissatisfied.  The  year  1898  at  last  brought  liberation  from  a  trying  situation  in 
Munich  in  the  form  of  a  ten-year  contract  as  principal  conductor  of  the  Court  Opera 
in  Berlin.  He  had  had  a  previous  and  unhappy  experience  in  the  Prussian  and 
Imperial  capital,  when  after  only  one  season  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  he  had 
been  replaced  by  a  former  Boston  Symphony  conductor,  Arthur  Nikisch.  This  time 
he  shared  the  principal  conductorship  with  a  future  Boston  Symphony  conductor, 
Karl  Muck.  But  now  Strauss  faced  Berlin  with  confidence — rightly  so,  as  it  turned 
out — and  most  of  the  score  of  Ein  Heldenleben,  begun  in  Munich,  continued  in  the 
country  at  Marquartstein,  and  completed  in  Berlin,  was  written  in  sky-high  spirits. 

Early  in  1897,  Strauss  was  busy  conducting  Wagner  and  Mozart  in  Munich  and 
taking  his  melodrama  Enoch  Arden  on  tour  with  the  actor  Ernst  von  Possart.  He  was 
composing  choruses  on  texts  by  Riickert  and  Schiller,  but  on  16  April  he  was  able  to 
note  that  the  symphonic  poem  Held  und  Welt  ("Hero  and  World")  was  beginning  to 
take  shape.  "And  with  it,"  he  adds,  ''Don  Quixote  as  satyr-play,"  that  is  to  say,  as 
comic  pendant.  The  two  works  remained  associated  in  his  mind:  he  worked  the  two 
scores  simultaneously  for  several  months  and  always  felt  that  together  they  made  a 
superb  concert  program.  By  summer's  end,  however,  he  found  himself  concentrating 
exclusively  on  Don  Quixote,  and  he  brought  that  score  to  completion  on  29  December 
1897  at  11:42  a.m.  The  other  project  variously  referred  to  as  Heldenleben,  Held  und 
Welt,  Heroische  Sinfonie,  and  even  Eroica,  was  completed  in  short  score  on  30  July 
1898 — the  date,  Strauss  registered  in  his  journal,  of  "the  great  Bismarck's"  dis- 
missal by  the  young  Kaiser  Wilhelm.  Three  days  later,  Strauss  began  work  on  the 
full  score,  and  this,  as  already  noted,  he  finished  on  1  December,  subjecting  the  end 
to  a  striking  revision  in  the  last  days  of  that  month. 

''Ein  Heldenleben^^  is  usually,  and  not  incorrectly,  translated  as  "A  Hero's  Life"; 
argument,  however,  could  be  made  that  "A  Heroic  Life"  comes  even  closer.  That,  in 
any  event,  brings  us  to  the  troublesome  question  of  extramusical  meaning  or  con- 
tent. First  of  all,  Strauss  was— obviously — aware  of  the  Eroica  connection  and  of  its 
dangers.  On  23  July  1898,  we  find  him  writing  to  a  friend:  "Since  Beethoven's 
Eroica  is  so  unpopular  with  conductors  and  thus  rarely  performed  nowadays,  I  am 
now,  in  order  to  meet  what  is  clearly  an  urgent  need,  composing  a  big  tone  poem  with 
the  title  Heldenleben  (to  be  sure,  without  a  funeral  march,  but  still  in  E-flat  major 
and  with  very  many  horns,  which  are,  after  all  stamped  with  heroism)." 
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But  who  is  the  hero?  Two  details  point  to  Strauss  himself.  He  authorized  his  old 
school  friend  Friedrich  Rosch  and  the  critic  Wilhelm  Klatte  to  supply,  for  the 
premiere,  a  detailed  scenario  in  six  sections.  One  of  these  is  called  "The  Hero's 
Companion"  and  it  is,  by  the  composer's  admission  to  Romain  Rolland  and  others,  a 
portrait  of  Pauline  Strauss;  another  is  called  "The  Hero's  Works  of  Peace"  and  it  is 
woven  from  quotations  of  earlier  Strauss  scores.  "Of  course  I  haven't  taken  part  in 
any  battles,"  wrote  Strauss  to  his  publisher  half  a  century  later,  "but  the  only  way  I 
could  express  works  of  peace  was  through  themes  of  my  own."  He  was  and  remained 
ambivalent  on  this  subject,  being  irritated  by  requests  for  "programs"  but  supplying 
them  anyway  (or  allowing  someone  else  to);  insisting  that  music's  business  was  to 
say  only  those  things  that  music  could  uniquely  say,  but  also  that  art  "wdth  no  human 
content  was  no  art;  and  often — as  in  the  case  of  Heldenleben — making  elaborate 
verbal  sketches  before  he  was  ready  to  jot  down  musical  ideas.  "Why,"  he  asked  in 
one  of  his  last  notebook  entries,  "why  does  no  one  see  the  new  element  in  my 
compositions,  how  in  them — as  otherwise  only  in  Beethoven — the  man  is  visible  in 
the  workf "  A  passage  from  a  letter  to  Romain  Rolland  at  the  time  of  the  Paris 
premiere  of  the  Domestica  in  1906  seems  to  sum  up  his  feelings  (at  least  to  the  extent 
that  they  allow  themselves  to  be  summed  up): 

For  me,  the  poetic  program  is  nothing  more  than  the  formative  stimulus 
both  for  the  expression  and  the  purely  musical  development  of  my  feelings, 
not,  as  you  think,  a  mere  musical  description  of  certain  of  life's  events.  That, 
after  all,  would  be  completely  against  the  spirit  of  music.  But  for  music  not 
to  lose  itself  in  total  arbitrariness  or  dissolve  somehow  into  the  boundless,  it 
has  need  of  certain  boundaries,  and  a  program  can  provide  such  bounds.  An 
analytical  program  isn't  meant  to  be  more  than  a  kind  of  handhold  for  the 
listener.  Whoever  is  interested  in  it,  let  him  use  it.  Anyone  who  really  knows 
how  to  listen  to  music  probably  doesn't  need  it  anyway.  I'll  be  glad  to  follow 
your  advice  and  supply  no  program  for  Paris.  But  do  you  really  think  that 
the  Paris  audience  is  ready  to  listen  without  signposts  to  a  forty-five-minute 
symphony? 

The  first  large  section  of  the  work,  swaggering,  sweet,  impassioned,  grandilo- 
quent, sumptuously  scored,  depicts  The  Hero  in  his  changing  aspects  and  moods. 

A  grand  preparatory  gesture,  followed  by  expectant  silence,  leads  to  a  drastically 
different  music,  sharp,  prickly,  disjunct,  dissonant.  The  directions  to  the  performers 
say  things  like  "cutting  and  pointed,"  "snarling"  (the  oboe),  "hissing"  (the  pianis- 
simo cymbals).  Underneath  all  this  nastiness,  the  tubas  make  a  stubborn  and 
pedantic  pronouncement  on  the  subject  of  that  grammatic  solecism  in  music  called 
"parallel  fifths."  This  is  the  scene  of  The  Hero's  Adversaries,  the  grudgers  and  the 
fault-finders.  Strauss  was  convinced  that  some  of  the  Berlin  critics  recognized 
themselves  as  the  target  of  this  portrait  and  the  composer  as  The  Hero,  which,  he 
remarked,  was  "only  partially  applicable."  The  Hero's  theme,  on  its  next 
appearance,  is  much  darkened. 

One  violin  detaches  itself  from  the  others  to  unfold  the  vivid  portrait  of  Pauline. 
"She  is  very  complicated,"  Strauss  told  Romain  Rolland,  ''tres  femme,  a  little 
perverse,  a  bit  of  a  coquette,  never  the  same  twice,  different  each  minute  from  what 
she  was  a  minute  earlier.  At  the  beginning,  the  hero  follows  her  lead,  picking  up  the 
pitch  she  has  just  sung,  but  she  escapes  farther  and  farther.  Finally  he  says,  'All 
right,  go.  I'm  staying  here,'  and  he  withdraws  into  his  thoughts,  his  own  key.  But 
then  she  goes  after  him."  Gay,  flippant,  tender,  a  little  sentimental,  exuberantly 
playful,  gracious,  emotional,  angry,  nagging,  loving — these  are  some  of  the 
directions  to  the  violinist  in  this  scene  of  The  Hero's  Companion. 
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Artisan  jewelry 


LA  DirrERENCE 

THE  ECLECTIC  BOUTIQUE 

NEWBURY  STREET 
COMES  TO  NEWTON! 

A  combination  shop/gallery  featuring 

museum-quality  one-of-a-kind  merchandise, 

from  paper  mache  to  diamond  rings. 

'  Designer  clothing  (including  hand-knit 
sweaters,  the  best  in  woolens,  year-round 
cruise-wear) 


Original  sculpture 


Hand  blown  glassware 


Specializing  in  imports  from  Italy,  Turkey,  Israel,  Greece,  Mexico, 
Germany,  Scotland,  Bali,  England,  Costa  Rica,  and  Swaziland. 

612  Washington  St.,  Newton  (near  Mass  Pike  exit  17,  across  frorm  Purity  Supreme)  964-5669 
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A  Special  Life-style 

Carleton-Willard  Village  is 
an  exceptional  continuing 
care  retirement  community. 
Gracious  independent  living 
accommodations  and  fully 
licensed,  long-term  health 
care  facilities  exist  in  a 
traditional  New  England 
environment. 

CARLETON-WILLARD  VILLAGE 

100  Old  Billerica  Rd. 
Bedford,  MA  01730 
(617)  275-8700 

Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard 
Homes,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  corporation 


The  single  violin  is  again  absorbed  into  the  orchestral  mass  and  we  hear  love 
music,  as  lush  as  only  Strauss  could  make  it.  Briefly,  the  adversaries  disturb  the 
idyll,  but  their  cackling  is  heard  as  though  from  a  distance.  But  the  hero  must  go 
into  battle  to  vanquish  them.  Trumpets  summon  him,  introducing  that  immense 
canvas,  The  Hero's  Battlefield.  The  hero  returns  in  triumph,  or,  in  musical  terms, 
there  is  a  recapitulation  as  clear  and  as  formal  as  the  most  ardent  classicist  could 
wish. 

The  music  becomes  more  quiet  and  we  have  arrived  at  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
sections  of  the  score.  The  Hero's  Works  of  Peace.  Alfred  Orel  recalled  how  Strauss, 
when  accompanying  song  recitals,  used  to  build  bridges  from  one  song  to  the  next  by 
playing — almost  inaudibly — passages  from  his  operas,  passages  that  would  turn  out 
to  be  closely  related  to  the  song  they  prepared.  Here  Strauss  weaves  a  texture  both 
dense  and  delicate  as  he  combines  music  from  Don  Juan,  Also  sprach  Zarathustra, 
Tod  und  Verkl'drung,  Don  Quixote,  Macbeth,  and  the  song  Traum  durch  die 
Ddmmerung  ("Dreaming  at  Twilight").  Where  Charles  Ives  delighted  in  the  stub- 
bom  unblendingness  of  his  tissues  of  quotations,  Strauss's  pleasure  is  to  form  all 
these  diverse  materials  into  one  coherent  whole.  The  episode  is  one  of  Strauss's 
orchestral  miracles,  richly  blended,  yet  a  constantly  astonishing,  shifting  kaleido- 
scopic play  of  luminescent  textures  and  colors. 

Even  now,  the  adversaries  are  not  silenced.  The  hero  rages,  but  his  passion  gives 
way  to  renunciation  (and  this  is  very  unlike  the  real  Richard  Strauss  indeed).  The 
final  section  is  called  The  Hero's  Escape  from  the  World  and  Completion.  The  hero 
retires — to  Switzerland,  on  the  e\ddence  of  the  English  horn — and,  after  final 
recollections  of  his  battling  and  his  lo\dng  self,  the  music  subsides  in  profound 
serenity.  This,  in  the  original  version,  was  undisturbed  through  the  pianissimo  close 
with\dolins,  timpani,  and  a  single  horn.  Strauss's  friend  Rosch,  so  the  story^  goes, 
protested:  "Richard,  another  pianissimo  ending!  People  won't  believe  that  you  even 
know  how  to  end  forte!!"  So  he  called  for  pen  and  paper  and  .  . .  The  dates  and  other 
details  of  that  charming  story  unfortunately  don't  quite  mesh;  we  do  know,  however, 
that  Strauss  did  reconsider  and  that  in  the  few  days  between  Christmas  and  the  New 
Year  he  composed  the  present  ending  with  its  rich  mysterj^  and  fascinating  ambi- 
guity, an  ending  of  marvelously  indi\ddual  sonority  and  one  that  at  least  touches 
fortissimo. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  San  Francisco  SjTtiphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 
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More  .  .  . 

Stanley  Sadie's  fine  Mozart  article  in  The  New  Grove  has  been  published  separately 
by  Norton  (available  in  paperback);  Sadie  is  also  the  author  oi  Mozart  (Grossman, 
also  paperback),  a  convenient  brief  life-and-works  survey  with  nice  pictures.  Alfred 
Einstein's  classic  Mozart:  The  Man,  The  Music  is  still  worth  knowing  (Oxford  paper- 
back). Wolfgang  Hildesheimer's  Mozart  (Parrar  Straus  Giroux,  available  also  as  a 
Vintage  paperback),  though  frustrating  to  read  since  it  is  built  up  out  of  many  short 
sections  dealing  primarily  with  Mozart's  character,  personality,  and  genius,  provides 
a  stimulating  point  of  view  for  readers  who  have  not  followed  the  recent  specialist 
literature  on  the  composer.  There  are  chapters  on  the  Mozart  symphonies  by  Jens 
Peter  Larsen  in  The  Mozart  Companion,  edited  by  Donald  Mitchell  and  H.C.  Rob- 
bins  Landon  (Norton  paperback),  and  by  Hans  Keller  in  The  Symphony,  edited  by 
Robert  Simpson  (Pelican  paperback).  Any  serious  consideration  of  Mozart's  music 
must  include  Charles  Rosen's  splendid  study  The  Classical  Style  (Viking;  also 
Norton  paperback). 

Specialists  in  authentic  early  music  performance  practice  have  now  progressed 
beyond  J.S.  Bach  to  Mozart,  and  an  important  series  of  records  has  appeared  with 
all  of  the  Mozart  symphonies  performed  on  original  instruments  by  an  orchestra  the 
precise  size  and  physical  placement  of  the  various  orchestras  for  which  Mozart 
composed  them  (neither  size  nor  arrangement  was  standardized  in  his  day,  and  the 
music  sometimes  reflects  the  character  of  a  given  ensemble).  Symphony  No.  31  is 
included  in  Volume  5  of  the  series;  played  by  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music  under 
the  direction  of  Jaap  Schroder,  the  performances  are  fresh  and  bracing  (Oiseau- 
Lyre).  Another  early  music  specialist,  Nikolaus  Harnoncourt,  has  begun  a  Mozart 
symphony  cycle,  but  with  a  standard  modern  orchestra,  the  Concertgebouw  of 
Amsterdam.  His  version  of  No.  31  is  available  on  a  compact  disc  (Teldec,  coupled 
with  Symphony  No.  33).  The  other  recommended  single-disc  recording  of  this 
symphony  (so  far  unreleased  on  compact  disc)  is  that  by  Neville  Marriner  with  the 
Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  (Philips,  coupled  with  Symphony  No.  41,  the 
Jupiter). 

The  aria  ^^Ruhe  sanft,^^  which  has  shown  up  on  a  number  of  soprano  aria  albums,  is 
available  in  a  recently  reissued  collection  of  vocal  music  by  Mozart  and  Richard 
Strauss  performed  by  Beverly  Sills  (Angel).  You  can  also  get  this  aria  from  Zaide  by 
buying  the  complete  Singspiel  in  a  recording  from  the  Salzburg  Mozarteum  featur- 
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We  Give  New  JMc^ni^ 

Bromer  Book^ggj^^^^^^^^^^^^^^iiis^^jioiks,  first  editions 
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ing  Judith  Blegen  with  Robert  Hager  conducting  the  Mozarteum  Orchestra  (Orfeo, 
two  LPs). 

The  big  biography  of  Richard  Strauss  by  Norman  Del  Mar  gives  equal  space  to  the 
composer's  life  and  music  (three  volumes,  University  of  California;  available  in 
paperback);  Ein  Heldenleben  receives  detailed  consideration  in  Volume  I.  Michael 
Kennedy's  account  of  the  composer's  life  and  works  for  the  Master  Musicians  series 
is  excellent  (Littlefield  paperback),  and  the  symposium  Richard  Strauss:  The  Man 
and  his  Music,  edited  by  Alan  Walker,  is  worth  looking  into  (Barnes  and  Xoble). 
Kennedy  has  also  provided  the  Strauss  article  in  The  New  Grove;  it  has  been 
reprinted  in  paperback  along  with  the  articles  on  Janacek,  Mahler,  and  Sibelius 
under  the  title  Turn  of  the  Century  Masters  (Norton).  The  Boston  SjTuphony  Orches- 
tra's recording  of  Ein  Heldenleben  under  the  direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa  plays  up  the 
lyricism  and  minimizes  the  pomposity  that  sometimes  threatens  to  undermine  the 
score;  the  compact  disc  version  especially  is  both  rich  and  transparent  in  sound 
(Philips).  Other  superb  recordings  now  available  on  compact  disc  include  the  read- 
ings of  Herbert  Blomstedt  with  the  Dresden  State  Orchestra  (Denon)  and  of 
Herbert  von  Karajan  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG).  The  analog  recording  on 
LP  by  Bernard  Haitink  and  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  is  very^  much  worth 
picking  up  if  you  can  find  it  (it  has  been  deleted  from  the  current  catalog),  for  both 
performance  and  recording  are  outstanding  (Philips  Sequenza). 

— S.L. 

There  is  at  present  no  very  good  biography  of  Alban  Berg,  although  this  situation 
can  be  expected  to  change  in  a  few  years.  A  good  introduction,  though,  is  George 
Perle's  article  on  Berg  in  The  New  Grove;  it  has  been  reprinted  with  the  articles  on 
Schoenberg  and  Webem  in  The  New  Grove  Second  Viennese  School  (Norton,  available 
in  paperback).  The  best  book-length  studies  of  Berg's  music  in  general,  with  much 
biographical  detail,  are  George  Perle's  The  Operas  of  Alban  Berg,  Volume  I  (on 
Wozzeck)  and  Volume  II  {on  Lulu),  and  Douglas  Jarman's  The  Music  of  Alban  Berg, 
all  published  by  the  University  of  California  Press.  More  detailed  historical  informa- 
tion about  the  Altenberg  Songs  can  be  found  in  Essays  in  Modern  Music,  Volume  I, 
Nos.  1  and  2,  published  by  League-ISCM,  Boston,  at  Northeastern  University. 
Donald  Harris's  long  program  note  for  the  BSO  performances  in  1969  (BSO 
Program  Book,  Volume  89,  pp.  551-570)  contains  much  documentary  detail.  A  long 
analysis  of  the  first  and  fifth  songs  is  found  in  my  own  "Some  Notes  on  the  Unknown 
Altenberg  Lieder,'"  Perspectives  of  New  Music,  Volume  Y,  No.  1,  fall-winter  1966, 
pp.  37-74.  The  first  recording,  with  Bethany  Beardslee  and  the  Columbia  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Robert  Craft,  is  still  occasionally  reprinted  (it  is  currently  avail- 
able from  Columbia  Special  Products);  the  performance  has  a  few  minor  flaws  but  is 
memorably  expressive.  There  have  been  a  number  of  other  recordings  which  I 
haven't  heard;  a  recent  one  which  is  particularly  excellent  is  with  Margaret  Price 
and  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Claudio  Abbado  (DG). 

— M.DeV 
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OULD  FREDERICK  LAW  OLMSTED 


HAVE  HAD  THE  HERITAGE  IN  MIND 

WHEN  HE  ENVISIONED  THE  PUBLIC  GARDEN? 

THIS  PERFECT  VENUE  HAS  AWAITED  THE 

PERFECT  RESIDENCE  FOR  WELL  OVER  A  CENTURY: 

THE  HERITAGE  ON  THE  GARDEN. 

AN  ORIGINAL  OF  TIMELESS  ELEGANCE. 

FOR  INFORMATION,  CALL  266-2500. 

PI 

THEHERITACE 

ON  THE  CAKDEN 
RESIDENTIAL  SALES  OFFICE:  17  ARLINGTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS.  02116. 
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Michael  Tilson  Thomas 


Bom  and  trained  in  America,  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas  has  an  international  career  as  a  con- 
ductor, pianist,  and  educator.  In  the  United 
States  he  re^arly  conducts  such  major 
orchestras  as  the  Chicago,  Boston,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  San  Francisco  symphonies;  in 
Europe  he  conducts  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic, the  Bayerische  Rundfunk  in  Munich, 
rOrchestre  National  de  France,  the  London 
and  Vienna  symphonies,  and  the  Israel  Phil- 
harmonic. Bom  in  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  Thomas 
represents  the  third  generation  of  his  family 
to  have  followed  an  artistic  career.  His 
grandparents,  Boris  and  Bessie  Thoma- 
shef sky,  were  the  founders  of  the  Yiddish 
Theater  in  America.  His  father,  Ted  Thomas, 
was  a  member  of  the  Mercury  Theatre  Com- 
pfany  before  moving  to  Los  Angeles,  where 
he  worked  in  films  and  television.  His 
mother,  Roberta  Thomas,  was  the  head  of 
research  for  Columbia  Pictures.  Mr.  Thomas 
started  playing  the  piano  at  five.  A  summa 
cum  laude  graduate  of  the  University^  of 
Southern  California,  he  studied  conducting 
and  composition  with  Ingolf  Dahl  and  piano 
with  John  Crown.  For  four  years  he  was 
conductor  of  the  Young  Musicians  Founda- 
tion Orchestra  of  Los  Angeles,  during  which 
time,  when  he  was  nineteen,  he  was  also 
assistant  conductor  and  musical  assistant  at 
Bayreuth.  In  1969,  a  year  after  winning  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  at  Tanglewood,  he 
became  assistant  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Less  than  a  month 


later  he  won  national  attention  when  he  sud- 
denly replaced  the  orchestra's  ailing  music 
director,  William  Steinberg,  in  the  middle  of 
a  concert  at  Lincoln  Center.  He  led  thirty- 
seven  more  BSO  concerts  that  season,  was 
appointed  associate  conductor,  and 
remained  with  the  Boston  S\Tnphony  until 
1974,  also  sening  as  music  director  of  the 
Buffalo  Philharmonic  from  1971  to  1979. 
From  1971  to  1977  he  directed  the  nationally 
televised  Young  People  s  Concerts  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic.  From  1981  to  1985 
he  sen^d  as  a  principal  guest  conductor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic. 

Now  an  exclusive  CBS  Masterworks 
recording  artist,  Mr.  Thomas  has  earned 
numerous  Grammy  nominations  and  inter- 
national awards.  Besides  his  ability  as  a  con- 
ductor, he  is  recognized  as  a  djTiamic 
teacher.  He  has  given  two  series  of  music 
lecture/demonstrations  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
and  he  was  artistic  director  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic  Institute  from  1982 
to  1985.  In  1986  he  became  principal  con- 
ductor and  music  director  of  the  newly 
established  Great  Woods  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts.  Mr.  Thomas's  operatic  credits 
include  the  American  premiere  of  the  com- 
plete Lulu  at  the  Santa  Fe  Opera,  Wagner's 
Der  fliegende  Hollander  at  the  Orange  Fes- 
tival in  France,  Janacek's  The  Cunning  Little 
Vixen  at  New  York  City  Opera,  Beethoven's 
Fidelio  with  Houston  Grand  Opera,  La 
hoheme  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
Institute  Orchestra  at  the  Holh'wood  Bowl, 
a  concert  version  of  Tosca  with  the  Pitts- 
burgh SjTnphony  at  Great  Woods,  and  his 
September  1986  Chicago  Lyric  Opera  debut 
with  La  hoheme.  Mr.  Thomas  will  direct  a 
major  Gershwin  Festival  at  the  Brookl>-n 
Academy  of  Music  in  March  1987,  marking 
the  fiftieth  anniversarv'  of  the  composer's 
death.  He  made  his  most  recent  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  appearances  at 
Tanglewood  last  summer. 
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The  Boston  Company  has  a 
simple  approach  to  personal 
investment  banking: 

Serve  every  client  as  if 
that  client  were  our  only 

CLIENT. 

Because  we  know  gaug- 
ing PERFORMANCE  AGAINST 
PERSONAL  OBJECTIVES  REALLY 

COUNTS.  Which  may  be  why 

FOR  THE  PAST  SIX  YEARS  OUR 
INVESTMENT  PROFESSIONALS 
CONSISTENTLY  PERFORMED  IN 
THE  TOP  RANK  OF  ALL  US 

MONEY  MANAGERS IN  BOTH 

UP  AND  DOWN  MARKETS. 

CONTACT  US  AT  1-800-CALL 

BOS  (1-800-225-5267  EXT.  341) 
FOR  A  COMPLETE  DESCRIPTION. 
And  ENJOY  THE  ADVANTAGES 
OF  BEING  A  PRIVILEGED  CLIENT. 
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THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Tmst  Company 


Member  FDIC. 


Roberta  Alexander 


American  lyric  soprano  Roberta  Alexander 
has  been  acclaimed  for  her  performances  at 
the  major  opera  houses  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States  and  with  major  symphony 
orchestras.  During  1986-87,  Ms.  Alexander 
returns  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  for  Mimi 
in  La  boheme  and  to  the  Santa  Fe  Opera  for 
the  Countess  in  Mozart's  Le  nozze  di 
Figaro.  She  makes  her  Vienna  Staatsoper 
debut  as  Donna  Elvira  in  Don  Giovanni  and 
will  also  sing  the  title  role  of  Janacek's 
Jenufa  there.  Other  operatic  commitments 
this  season  include  Mozart's  Figaro  at  the 
Hamburg  Opera,  and  a  reprise  of  her 
acclaimed  Fiordiligi  in  Cost  fan  tutte  at  the 
Zurich  Opera.  She  also  sings  Mahler's 
Fourth  Symphony  with  James  Conlon  and 
the  Rotterdam  Philharmonic,  solo  arias 
with  Zubin  Mehta  and  the  Israel  Philhar- 
monic, and  a  concert  version  of  Porgy  and 
Bess  with  bass-baritone  Simon  Estes  and 
the  North  Carolina  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Ms.  Alexander  also  joins  Mr.  Estes  for  a 
recital  tour  of  eleven  cities  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  In  previous  seasons, 
Ms.  Alexander  has  sung  Elettra  in  the  Pon- 
nelle  production  of  Idomeneo  in  Zurich,  Ilia 
in  Idomeneo  with  the  Deutsche  Oper  in 
West  Berlin,  and  Mimi  in  a  new  production 
of  La  boheme  directed  by  Harry  Kupfer  at 
East  Berlin's  Komische  Oper.  New 
Netherlands  Opera  productions  have  fea- 
tured her  as  Vitellia,  Fiordiligi,  Micaela  in 
Carmen,  Verdi's  Violetta,  and  Elvira  in  Don 


Giovanni,  and  she  made  her  Royal  Opera 
debut  at  London's  Covent  Garden  as  Mimi. 
She  has  sung  Strauss's  Daphne  in  a  new 
Santa  Fe  Opera  production,  and  she  sang 
Pamina  in  the  Maurice  Sendak  production 
oiDie  Zauberflote  at  Houston  Grand  Opera. 
Ms.  Alexander  made  her  Metropolitan 
Opera  debut  in  1983  as  Zerlina  in  Don 
Giovanni  and  has  since  sung  Gershwin's 
Bess  and  Janacek's  Jenufa  there. 

A  frequent  guest  soloist  with  the  world's 
major  symphony  orchestras  and  at  summer 
festivals,  Ms.  Alexander  sang  in  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8  and  as  Mimi  in  a  concert 
version  of  La  boheme  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl 
in  the  summer  of  1985.  This  past  summer 
brought  her  Salzburg  Festival  debut,  in  the 
Mahler  Eighth  with  Lorin  Maazel  and  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic.  For  her  recent  debut 
with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  she  sang 
excerpts  from  Porgy  and  Bess  with  Simon 
Estes  in  a  special  gala  concert.  Past  sea- 
sons have  included  appearances  at  the 
Spoleto  Festival  of  Two  Worlds  and  the 
Holland  and  Zurich  festivals,  performances 
with  the  London  Philharmonic,  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony,  Detroit  Symphony,  Min- 
nesota Orchestra,  and  Amsterdam  Concert- 
gebouw,  and  appearances  with  Vienna's 
Concentus  Musicus  under  Nikolaus  Har- 
noncourt  in  many  of  Europe's  important 
musical  centers.  She  made  her  Boston  Sym- 
phony debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1982  in  a 
performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Sym- 
phony. Ms.  Alexander  has  recorded 
Mahler's  Fourth  Symphony  and  an  album 
of  excerpts  from  Porgy  and  Bess  for  Philips. 
Et  Cetera  Records,  based  in  Amsterdam, 
has  begun  a  series  of  solo  albums  featuring 
her  in  music  of  Charles  Ives,  Richard 
Strauss,  Mozart,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Sam- 
uel Barber,  and  Puccini. 
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NATHANIEL  PULSIFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

Family  Ttustee  and  Investment  Aduisor 

27  North  Main  Street 

Ipswich  MA  01938 

617-356-3530 
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The  Boston  S\Tnphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  particularly  the  following 
group  of  corporations  and  professional  organizations  for  their  outstanding  and 
exemplar^'  response  in  support  of  the  orchestra's  needs  during  the  past  or  current 
fiscal  vear. 


1986-87  Business  Honor  RoU  (S10,000  +  ) 

ADD  Inc  Architects 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

Phihp  M.  Briggs 

Richard  A.  Smith 

AT&T 

General  Electric  Company  hyrm 

Robert  C.  Babbitt 

Frank  E.  Pickering 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

General  Electric  Plastics  Business  Group 

Han'ey  Chet  Krentzman 

GlenH.Hiner 

American  Express  Company 

The  Gillette  Company 

James  D.  Robinson  III 

Colman  M.  Mockler.  Jr.  - 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

HBM  Creamer,  Inc. 

Ray  Stata 

Edward  Eskandarian 

Bank  of  Boston 

IBM  Corporation 

William  L.  Brown 

Paul  J.  Palmer 

Bank  of  New  England 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Peter  H.  McCormick 

Company 

E.  James  Morton 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 

Boston  Edison  Company 
Stephen  J.  Sweeney 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 
Libertv"  Mutual  Insurance  Companies 
Meh-in  B.  Bradshaw 

Boston  Financial  &  Equity  Corporation 
Sonny  Monosson 

McKinsey  &  Company  Inc. 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

The  Boston  Globe.  Affiliated  Publications 

Moet-Hennessyr.S.  Corporation 

Wniiam  0.  Taylor 

Ambassador  Evan  G.  Galbraith 

Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers 

Morse  Shoe.  Inc. 

Roger  A.  Saunders 

Manuel  Rosenberg 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Company 

Neiman-Marcus 

James  X.  von  Germeten 

William  D.  Roddy 

BozeU,  Jacobs,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc. 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Thomas  Mahoney 

Gerhard  M.  Freche 

Cahners  Publishing  Companv 

The  New  England 

In  memorv'  of  Xorman  L.  Cahners 

Edward  E.Phillips 

Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores,  Inc. 

Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

Philip  ^I.  Hawley 

James  F  Cleary 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Raytheon  Company 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Countrv  Curtains 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 

WiUiam  F.  Craig 

Daniels  Printing  Company 

Signal  Technology-  Corporation 

Lee  S.  Daniels 

William  E.  Cook 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

WUliam  S.  Edgerly 

D>Tiatech  Corporation 

Terad^^le,  Inc. 

J.P  Barger 

Alexander  Y.  d'Arbeloff 

E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 

WCRB  Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Fidelity  Investments 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Samuel  W  Bodman 

An  Wang 

GTE  Electrical  Products 

ZajTe  Corporation 

Dean  T.  Langford 

Maurice  Segall 
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Inside 


Stories 


Music  America    host    Ron    Delia   Chiesa   takes   you  "Inside  the  BSO"  — 


a  series  of  special  intermission  features  with  members  of  the  Boston 


Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  people  behind  the  scenes  at  Symphony  Hall. 


Inside  the  BSO 


Fridays  at  2pm 


Saturdays  at  8pm 


WGBH89.7FM 
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le  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corporations  and 
ofessional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  valuable  support  totaling  $1,000+  during 
e  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which  are  both  capitalized  and  underscored  in  the  Business 
•aders  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll  denoting  support  of  $10,000  + . 
ipitalization  denotes  support  totaling  $5,000-$9,999,  and  an  asterisk  indicates  support 
taling$2,500-$4,999. 


Business  Leaders  (S  1,000+) 


countants 

ITHUR  ANDERSEN  &  COMPANY 
'  'illiam  F.  Meagher 

ITHUR  YOUNG  &  COMPANY 
;  homas  P.  McDermott 

■OPERS  &  LYBRAND 
'  incent  M.  O'Reilly 

arles  E.  DiPesa  &  Company 
^  'iUiam  F.  DiPesa 
;  INST  &  WHINNEY 
L  imes  G.  Maguire 

;  IG  Main  Hurdman 
^  'illiam  A.  Larrenaga 

:at,  marwick, 
[  tchell  &  company 

I  obert  D.  Happ 

]  Bodore  S.  Samet  &  Company 
]  leodore  S.  Samet 
i«  UCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
i  imes  T.  McBride 

(  veriising /Public  Relations 

:  add  &  Company,  Inc. 
(  erald  Broderick 

i  [C  STRATEGIES,  INC. 
I  race  M.  McCarthy 

.'  ZELL,  JACOBS,  KENYON  & 
]  KHARDT,  INC. 
]  lomas  Mahoney 

-  rold  Cabot  &  Company,  Inc. 
]  mes  I.  Summers 

:  iM/CREAMER,  INC. 
E  iward  Eskandarian 

;l  rke  &  Company,  Inc. 
I  'rence  M.  Clarke 

I  E  COMMUNIQUE  GROUP,  INC. 
J  mes  H.  Kurland 

|:  LL  AND  KNOWLTON,  INC. 
r  iter  A.  FarweU 

' :  1,  Holliday,  Connors, 
c  imopulos,  Inc. 
f  ck  Connors,  Jr. 
J  mg  &  Rubicam 
»  ark  Stroock 


Aerospace 

*Northrop  Corporation 
Thomas  V  Jones 

PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Norman  J.  Ryker 

Architecture/Design 

ADD  INC  ARCHITECTS 
Philip  M.  Briggs 

LEA  GROUP 
Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  L.  Brown 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
Peter  H.  McCormick 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT 
&  TRUST  COMPANY 
James  N.  von  Germeten 

Cambridge  Trust  Company 
Lewis  H.  Clark 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

CITICORP/CITIBANK 

Walter  E.  Mercer 

*Eastem  Corporate  Federal  Credit 
Union 
Jane  M.  Sans  one 

*Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

Mutual  Bank 
Keith  G.  Willoughby 

NeWorld  Bank 
James  M.  Gates 

*Patriot  Bancorporation 

Thomas  R.  Heaslip 
*Provident  Financial  Services,  Inc. 

Robert  W  Brady 

*Rockland  Trust  Company 
John  F.  Spence,  Jr. 


SHAWMUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  F.  Craig 

STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST 
COMPAXy 
William  S.  Edgerly 

UST  CORPORATION 
James  Y.  Sidell 

Building /Contracting 

*A.J.  Lane  &  Company,  Inc.. 
Andrew  J,  Lane 

Chain  Construction  Corporation 
Howard  Mintz 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

National  Lumber  Company 
Louis  L.  Kaitz 

*Perini  Corporation 
Da\ad  B.  Perini 

*J.F.  White  Contracting 
Thomas  J.  White 

Displays/Flowers 

*Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 

Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 
*Harbor  Greenery 

Diane  Valle 

Education 

BENTLEY COLLEGE 
Oregon,'  H.  Adamian 

STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Electrical/ HVAC 

*p.h.  mechanical  corporation 

Paul  A.  Hayes 
R&D  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY,  INC. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 


Electronics 

Alden  Electronics,  Inc. 
John  M.  Alden 
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*Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

EPSCOInc. 
Wayne  P.  Coffin 

The  Mitre  Corporation 
Robert  R.  Everett 

PARLEX  CORPORATION 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 

SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 


William  E.  Cook 

Energy 

CABOT  CORPORATION 
FOUNDATION,  INC. 
Ruth  C.  Scheer 

YANKEE  COMPANIES,  INC. 
Paul  J.  Montle 

Engineering 

Goldberg-Zoino  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

*Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
William  F.  Allen,  Jr. 

Entertainment/Media 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 
Richard  A.  Smith 

National  Amusements,  Inc. 
Sumner  M.  Redstone 

*WHliams/Gerard  Productions,  Inc. 
William  J.  Walsh 

Finance/Venture  Capital 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 
James  D.  Robinson  III 

Carson  Limited 
Herbert  Carver 

FARRELL,  HEALER  &  COMPANY 
Richard  Farrell 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON 
CORPORATION 
Mark  S.  Ferber 

HAMBRECHT  &  QUIST  VENTURE 
PARTNERS 
Robert  M.  Morrill 

*  Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

TA  ASSOCIATES 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

Tracy  Financial,  Inc. 
Robert  E.  Tracy 


Food  Service/Industry 

*Boston  Showcase  Company 

Jason  Starr 
CREATIVE  GOURMETS,  LTD. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

daka  Food  Service  Management,  Inc. 
Teriy  Vince 

Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 

*Federal  Distillers,  Inc. 
Alfred  J.  Balerna 

Garelick  Farms,  Inc. 
Peter  M.  Bemon 


HITCHCOCK  CHAIR  COMPANY  1 

Thomas  H.  Glennon 

The  Jo f ran  Group 
Robert  D.  Roy 

I 
Graphic  Design 

Clark/Linsky  Design,  Inc.  , 

Robert  H.  Linsky 

Fader,  Jones  &  Zarkades  Design 
Associates 
Roger  Jones 

*Gill  Fishman  and  Associates 
Gill  Fishman 


JOHNSON  O'HARE  COMPANY,  INCfWeymouth  Design,  Inc. 


Harry  O'Hare 

MOET-HENNESSY 
U.S.  CORPORATION 
Ambassador  Evan  G.  Galbraith 

NATIONAL  DISTILLERS  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Michael  E.  Weymouth 

High  Technology 

Allied  Corporation 
Edward  L.  Hennessy,  Jr. 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 
Ray  Stata 


^Arnold  s'woTf^''^^"^'  Corporation  APOLLO  COMPUTER,  INC. 

Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 


•Roberts  and  Associates 
Richard  J.  Kunzig 

Ruby  Wines 
Theodore  Rubin 

*Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

The  Taylor  Wine  Company,  Inc. 
Michael  J.  Doyle 

Shaws  Supermarkets,  Inc. 
Stanton  W  Davis 


United  Liquors,  Ltd. 
Michael  Tye 

Footwear 

*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  A.  Vaule,  Jr. 

MERCURY  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADING  CORPORATION 
Irving  A.  Wiseman 

MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 
Manuel  Rosenberg 

The  Rockport  Corporation 
Bruce  Katz 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Furnishings/ Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 


*Aritech  Corporation 
James  A.  Synk 

AT&T 
Robert  C.  Babbitt 

AUGAT,  INC. 
Roger  D.  Wellington 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Josh  S.  Weston 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

BOSTON  FINANCIAL  &  EQUITY 
CORPORATION 

Sonny  Monosson 

*Compugraphic  Corporation 
Carl  E.  Dantas 

Computer  Corporation  of  America 
John  Donnelly,  Jr. 

COMPUTER  PARTNERS 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

Costar  Corporation 
Otto  Momingstar 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J.  P.  Barge  r 
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IG&G,  Inc. 
j  Dean  W.  Freed 

I  Incore  Computer  Corporation 
'  Kenneth  G.  Fisher 
{  reneral  Eastern  Instruments 
j  Corporation 
Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 

I  renRad  Foundation 
Linda  B.  Smoker 

lELIX  TECHNOLOGY 
ORPORATION 

Frank  Gabron 

!  HE  HENLEY  GROUP 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

[ewlett- Packard  Company 
Alexander  R.  Rankin 

lONEYWELL 
Warren  G.  Sprague 

lycor,  Inc. 
Joseph  Hyman 

BM  CORPORATION 

Paul  J.  Palmer 

''  onics,  Inc. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

^  1/A-COM,  Inc. 
Vessarios  G.  Chigas 

*  lasscomp 
August  P.  Klein 

lassachusetts  High  Technology 
;!ouncil,  Inc. 

Howard  P.  Foley 

lATEC  CORPORATION 
Ted  Valpey,  Jr. 

IILLIPORE  CORPORATION 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

.""he  Norton  Company 
Donald  R.Melville 

*  )rion  Research  Incorporated 
Alexander  Jenkins  III 

*  ■*olaroid  Corporation 
I.M.  Booth 

'RIME  COMPUTER,  INC. 
Joe  M.  Henson 

PRINTED  CIRCUIT 
CORPORATION 

Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 

50fTech,  Inc. 
Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

5TELLAR  COMPUTER 
J.  William  Poduska 

TASC 
Arthur  Gelb 


*Tech/Ops,  Inc. 
Marvin  G.  Schorr 

TERADYNE,  INC. 
Alexander  Y.  d'Arbeloff 

*Thermo  Electron  Corporation 
George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 
An  Wang 

*XRE  Corporation 
John  K.  Grady 

Hotels/Restaurants 

BOSTON  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
&  TOWERS 
Roger  A.  Saunders 

*The  Hampshire  House 
Thomas  A.  Kershaw 

HOWARD  JOHNSON  COMPANY 
G.  Michael  Hostage 

Meridien  Hotel 
Bernard  Lambert 

Mildred's  Chowder  House 
James  E.  Mulcahy 

THE  RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatriek 

*Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
THE  WESTIN  HOTEL 
Bodo  Lemke 

Insurance 

*A.I.M.  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 
James  A.  Radley 

*Allied  Adjustment  Service 

Charles  A.  Hubbard 
Arkwright  Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

CAMERON  &  COLBY  CO.,  INC. 
Graves  D.  Hewitt 

*Consolidated  Group,  Inc. 

Woolsey  S.  Conover 
FRANK  B.  HALL  &  COMPANY  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Colby  Hewitt,  Jr. 

Robert  D.  Gordon  Adjusters,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Gordon 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

Fred  S.  James  &  Company  of  New 
England,  Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

*  Johnson  &  Higgins 
Robert  A.  Cameron 


Kendall  Insurance,  Inc. 
Kennett  "Skip"  Kendall,  Jr. 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 
John  Herbert  Sullivan 

*Charles  H.  Watkins  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  P.  Nyquist 


Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely  II 

BEAR  STEARNS  &  COMPANY 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

E.F.  HUTTON  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
S.  Paul  Crab  tree 

Endowment  Management  &  Research 
Corporation 
Stephen  D.  Cutler 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENTS 
Samuel  W  Bodman 

*Fidelity  Service  Company 
Robert  W.  Blucke 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

KENSINGTON  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 

Alan  E.  Lewis 

KIDDER,  PEABODY  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 
John  G.  Higgins 

*Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 

Robert  L.  Kemp 
MORGAN  STANLEY  &  COMPANY 
Jack  Wadsworth 

Moseley,  Hallgarten,  E  stab  rook  & 
Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 

*The  Putnam  Management 
Company,  Inc. 

Lawrence  J.  Lasser 
SALOMON  INC. 

Joseph  P.  Lombard 

SMITH  BARNEY,  HARRIS  UPHAM 
&  COMPANY 
Robert  H.  Hotz 

*State  Street  Development  Company 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 
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TUCKER,  ANTHONY  & 
R.  L.  DAY,  INC. 
Gerald  Segel 

Wainright  Capital 
John  M.  Plukas 

WOODSTOCK  CORPORATION 
Prank  B.  Condon 


Legal 

*Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Everett  H.  Parker 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

*Pish  &  Richardson 
John  N.  Williams 

*Gadsby  &  Hannah 
Jeffrey  P.  Somers 
GOLDSTEIN  &  MANELLO 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

Hale  &  Dorr 
Paul  Brountas 

*Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky 
and  Popeo,  PC. 
Francis  X.  Meaney 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

PALMER  &  DODGE 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

*Peabody  &  Arnold 
Paul  R.  Devin 

*Peabody  &  Brown 
Maurice  Zilber 

Sherburne,  Powers  &  Needham 
Daniel  Needham,  Jr. 

Weiss,  Angoff,  Coltin,  Koski  & 
Wolf,  PC. 
Dudley  A.  Weiss 


Management/Financial/ Consulting 

ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Harry  Axelrod  Consultants,  Inc. 
Harry  Axelrod 

ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  INC. 
John  F.  Magee 

*Bain  &  Company 
William  W.  Bain,  Jr. 

THE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP 
Arthur  P.  Contas 


Jason  M.  Cortell  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

*General  Electric  Consulting  Services 
Corporation 
James  J.  O'Brien,  Jr. 

KAZMAIER  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Richard  W.  Kazmaier,  Jr. 

Irma  S.  Mann,  Strategic  Marketing 
Irma  S.  Mann 

McKINSEY  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Robert  P  0' Block 

William  M.  Mercer-Meidinger,  Inc. 
Chester  D.  Clark 

Mitchell  &  Company 
Carol  B.  Coles 

*Rath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Arnold  0.  Putnam 

The  Wyatt  Company 
Michael  H.  Davis 


Manufacturer's  Representatives 

Barton  Brass  Associates 
Barton  Brass 

Paul  K.  O'Rourke,  Inc. 
Paul  K.  O'Rourke 


Manufacturing /Industry 

Acushnet  Company 
John  T.  Ludes 

Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Ausimont  Compo,  Inc. 
Leonard  Rosenblatt 

*Avondale  Industries,  Inc. 
William  F.  Connell 

*  Barry  Wright  Corporation 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

*C.R.  Bard,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  McCaffrey 

William  Carter  Company 
Manson  H.  Carter 

Checon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conaway,  Jr. 

*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 
Dennison  Manufacturing  Company 
Nelson  G.  Gifford 


ERVING  PAPER  MILLS 
Charles  B.  Housen 

*FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

The  Foxboro  Company 
Earle  W.  Pitt 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  PLASTIC 
BUSINESS  GROUP 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPA>r 

LYNN 
Frank  E.  Pickering 

GENERAL  LATEX  &  CHEMICAI 
CORPORATION 
Robert  W.  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
Dean  T.  Langford 

*Harvard  Folding  Box  Company,  Inc 
Melvin  A.  Ross 

Hollingsworth  &  Vose  Company 
G  ordon  W.  Moran 

The  Horn  Corporation 
Robert  H.  Lang,  Jr. 

The  Kendall  Company 
J.  Dale  Sherratt 

The  Kenett  Corporation 
Julius  Kendall 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY 
Philip  F.  Leach 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

*New  England  Door  Corporation 

Robert  C.  Frank 
PLYMOUTH  RUBBER 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Robert  Haig 

RAND-WHITNEY  CORPORATIC 
Robert  K.  Kraft 

S.A.Y  Industries,  Inc. 
Romilly  H.  Humphries 

Scully  Signal  Company 
Robert  Scully 

*Soundesign  Corporation 

Robert  H.  Winer 
*Sprague  Electric  Company 

John  L.  Sprague 

Superior  Pet  Products,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 
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rermiflex  Corporation 

.  William  E.  Fletcher 
i  he  HMK  Group  of  Companies 
Steven  E.  Karol 

I  RINA,  INC. 
Thomas  L.  Easton 

1  [.K.  Webster  Company,  Inc. 
Dean  K.  Webster 

/ebster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 
I]  A.M.  Le\ane 

Tire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer,  Jr. 

f(dia 

■  HE  BOSTON  GLOBE/ 
FFILLATED  PUBLICATIONS 
William  0.  Taylor 

he  Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 
TBZ-TV  4 
John  J.  Spinola 

^TRBCHABLES  RIVER 
BROADCASTING,  INC. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

^CVB-TV5 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

^EV-TV  7 
Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Personnel 

Emerson  Personnel,  Inc. 
Rhoda  Warren 

j  "AD  Technical  Services  Corporation 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Printing 

V.E.  Andrews  Company 
Martin  E.  Burkhardt 

*  iowne  of  Boston,  Inc. 
Donald  J.  Cannava 

*  Bradford  &  Bigelow,  Inc. 
John  D.  Galligan 

:hadis  printing  co.,  inc. 

John  Chadis 

>ourier  Corporation 
Alden  French,  Jr. 

^ustomforms.  Inc. 
David  A.  Granoff 

DANIELS  PRINTING  COMPANT 
Lee  S.  Daniels 

'  ispo  Litho  Company 
David  Fromer 

*  jrrafacon,  Inc. 

H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 


Hub  Mail 
Wally  Bemheimer 

*Itek  Graphix  Corporation 
Patrick  Forster 

LABEL  ART,  INC. 
J.  William  Flynn 

Massachusetts  Envelope  Company 
Steven  Grossman 

Merchants  Press 
Doug  Clott 

Rand  Typography,  Inc. 
Mildred  Nahabedian 

Sir  Speedy/Congress  Street 
Ray  Cadogan 

Publishing 

Addison  Wesley  Publishing 
Company,  Inc. 
Donald  R.  Hammonds 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

In  memory  of  Norman  L.  Cahners 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANT 
Marlowe  G.  Teig 

Time  Magazine 
Jeanne  Kerr 

Yankee  Publishing  Incorporated 
Rob  Trowbridge 

Real  Estate/Development 

Amaprop  Developments,  Inc. 
Gregory  Rudolph 

The  Beacon  Companies 
Edwin  N.  Sidman 

*Boston  Financial  Technology 
Group,  Inc. 
Fred  N.  Pratt,  Jr. 

*Combined  Properties  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

*John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

*Corcoran,  Mullins,  Jennison,  Inc. 
Joseph  E.  Corcoran 

*The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J  Flatley 

Hilon  Development  Corporation 
Haim  S.  Eliachar 

Historic  Mill  Properties,  Inc. 
Bert  Paley 

The  Leggat  McCall  Companies 
J.  Brad  Griffith 

*McGregor  Associates 
Kathleen  McGregor 


Northland  Investment  Corporation 
Robert  A.  Danziger 

Benjamin  Schore  Company 
Benjamin  Schore 

Stanmar,  Inc. 
Stanley  W  Snider 

Urban  Investment  &  Development 
Corporation 
R.K.  Umscheid 

Retail 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

CARTER  HAWLEY  HALE 
STORES,  INC. 
Philip  M.  Hawley 

Child  World.  Inc. 
Dennis  H.  Barron 

Design  Pak  Incorporated 
Paul  G.  Grady 

FILENE'S 
Michael  J.  Babcock 

Herman,  Inc. 
Bernard  A.  Herman 

*Hills  Department  Stores 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

The  E.B.  Horn  Company 
Harrj'  Finn 

*  Jordan  Marsh  Company 

Elliot  Stone 

Karten's  Jewelers 
Joel  Karten 

London  Harness  Company 
Murray  J.  Swindell 

NEIMAN-MARCUS 
William  D.  Roddy 

*  Purity  Supreme,  Inc. 

Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Ronald  Hoffman 

Table  Toppers  Inc. 
Constance  Isenberg 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 
COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

ZA^HE  CORPORATION 
Maurice  Segall 

Science/Medical 

Cambridge  BioScience 
Gerald  F.  Buck 

CHARLES  RIVER 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Henry  L.  Foster 
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*Compu-Chem  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Claude  L.  Buller 
DAMON  CORPORATION 
David  I.  Kosowsky 

HEALTH  PROGRAMS 
INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 
Dr.  Donald  B.  Giddon 

•J.  A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster,  Jr. 


Services 

American  Cleaning  Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  A.  Sullivan,  Jr. 

*Asquith  Corporation 
Laurence  L.  Asquith 

«*Bon  Ton  Rug  Cleansers,  Inc. 
Armen  Dohanian 

*Victor  Grillo  &  Associates 
Victor  N.  Grillo 

Meyers  Parking,  Prudential  Center 
Garage 
Frank  Newcomb 


Software/Information  Services 

CULLINET  SOFTWARE,  INC. 
John  J.  Cullinane 

EPSILON  DATA 
MANAGEMENT,  INC. 
Thomas  O.  Jones 

Interactive  Data  Corporation 
John  Rutherfurd 

International  Data  Group 
Patrick  J.  McGovern 

Phoenix  Technologies  Ltd. 
Neil  J.  Colvin 

*  Software  International  Corporation 
Frank  Grywalski 


Travel/Transportation 

Federal  Express  Corporation 
Frederick  W  Smith 

Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 
David  Gans 

HERITAGE  TRAVEL,  INC. 
Donald  R.  Sohn 


*Lily  Truck  Leasing  Corporatioi 
John  A.  Simourian 

New  England  Lincoln-Mercurj 
Dealers  Association 
J.R  Lynch 

THE  TRANS-LEASE  GROUF 
John  J.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Travel  Consultants  Intematior 
Phoebe  L.  Giddon 


Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPAN^ 
Stephen  J.  Sweeney 

EASTERN  GAS  &  FUEL 
ASSOCIATES 
William  J.  Pruyn 

New  England  Electric  System 
Paul  J.  Sullivan 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHO 
COMPANY 
Gerhard  M.  Freche 


Classic  clothes  for  women 

and  men  and  traditional  gifts 

for  all  occasions. 

Beverly,  Cohasset,  Concord,  Marblehead,  Osterville,  Wellesley,  Westwood 

922-2040 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  generous  support 
of  the  following  foundations.  Their  grants  have  made  possible  a  variety  of 
programs  and  projects. 


The  Anthony  Advocate  Foundation 
The  Lassor  and  Fanny  Agoos 

Charity  Fund 
J.M.R.  Barker  Foundation 
The  Frank  M.  Barnard 

Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Barrington  Foundation,  Inc. 
IdaS.  Barter  Trust 
The  Theodore  H.  Barth  Foundation 

(in  memory  of  W.  Latimer  Gray) 
Adelaide  Breed  Bayrd 

Foundation 
The  Frank  Stanley  Beveridge 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Charles  Sumner  Bird  Foundation 
The  Boston  Foundation 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 

Company 

Alice  P.  Chase  Trust 

Arthur  F.  Blanchard  Trust 
The  J.  Frederick  Brown 

Foundation 
Brookline  Youth  Concerts 

Awards  Committee 
Calvert  Trust 

The  Cambridge  Foundation 
Chiles  Foundation 
The  Clipper  Ship  Foundation 
The  Clowes  Fund,  Inc. 
Compton  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Charles  E.  Culpeper 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Eleanor  Naylor  Dana  Charitable 

Trust 
Nancy  Sayles  Day  Foundation 
Demoulas  Foundation 
Dennis  Family  Foundation 
The  Frances  R.  Dewing 

Foundation 
Dillon  Fund 

Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 
Alice  Willard  Dorr  Foundation 
Eastman  Charitable  Foundation 
Eaton  Foundation 
The  Ellison  Foundation 


The  Charles  Engelhard 

Foundation 
Harr\' A.  &  Etta  Freedman 

Foundation 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 
Fribourg  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Fuller  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  George  F.  and  Sybil  H. 

Fuller  Foundation 
GenRad  Foundation 
Charles  &  Sara  Goldberg 

Charitable  Trust 
The  Nehemias  Gorin  Foundation 
The  Elizabeth  Grant  Trust 
The  William  and  Mary  Greve 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Grosberg  Family  Charity  Fund 
Henrj"  Homblower  Fund,  Inc. 
The  Hunt  Foundation 
The  Howard  Johnson  Foundation 
Koussevitzkj"  Music  Foundation 
June  Rockwell  hevy  Foundation, 

Inc. 
The  John  A.  and  Ruth  E.  Long 

Foundation 
The  Lovett  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Lowell  Institute 
James  A.  Maedonald  Foundation 
MacPherson  Fund,  Inc. 
Helen  &  Leo  Mayer  Charitable 

Trust 
The  McGraw-Hill  Foundation, 

Inc. 
Middlecott  Foundation 
Gerrish  H.  Milliken  Foundation 

(in  memory  of  Mrs.  George 

Putnam) 
William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 
Mu  Phi  Epsilon  Memorial 

Foundation 
The  Max  and  Sophie  Mydans 

Foundation 
Nichols  Foundation 
Edward  John  Noble  Foundation, 

Inc. 


The  Ohl  Fund,  Inc. 

Olivetti  Foundation 
Osceola  Foundation,  Inc. 
Paine  Charitable  Trust 
The  Palriwala  Foundation  of 

America  Trust 
Bessie  Pappas  Charitable 

Foundation.  Inc. 
The  Thomas  Anthony  Pappas 

Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Amelia  Peabody  Foundation 
The  Harold  Whitworth  Pierce 

Charitable  Trust 
Olive  Higgins  Prouty  Foundation 
The  Frederick  W  Richmond 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Billy  Rose  Foundation,  Inc. 
Richard  Saltonstall  Charitable 

Foundation 
Sasco  Foundation 
The  William  E.  and  Bertha  E. 

Schrafft  Charitable  Trust 
Miriam  Shaw  Fund 
George  and  Beatrice  Sherman 

Family  Charitable  Trust 
Sigma  Alpha  Iota  Philanthropies, 

Inc. 
Sandra  and  Richard  Silverman 

Individualized  Fund 
The  Seth  Sprague  Educational 

and  Charitable  Foundation 
Steams  Charitable  Trust 
The  Stoddard  Charitable  Trust 
The  Stone  Charitable 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Surdna  Foundation,  Inc. 
Gertrude  W.  and  Edward  M. 

Swartz  Charitable  Trust 
Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Trust 
The  Cornelius  A.  and  Muriel  P. 

Wood  Charity  Fund 
Wallace  Funds 
AnonjTnous  (2) 
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DIAMONDS  ARE  A  SYMPHONY'S  BEST  FRIEND. 


Gifts  of  jewelry,  works  of  art,  antiques,  and  otiier  items  of  personal 
property  can  be  of  enormous  importance  in  supporting  the  music  and 
the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

If  you  have  items  such  as  these  which  you  would  consider  contribut- 
ing to  the  Symphony  and  would  like  to  learn  more  about  the  tax 
advantages  of  such  a  gift,  please  contact 

Helene  Cahners 

Chairman,  Planned  Gifts 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Telephone:  (617)  266-1492,  xl32 
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KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVL 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  those 
individuals  who  so  generously  responded  to  our 
fundraising  programs  during  the  past  season.  The  BSO 
received  over  6,000  Annual  Fund  contributions  between 
September  1, 1985  and  August  31, 1986.  These  gifts  are 
critical  in  helping  to  defray  our  operating  expenses,  so  that 
the  BSO's  musical  integrity  and  high  standards  of 
excellence  will  be  sustained.  Although  space  consider- 
ations limit  this  listing  to  Friends  who  donate  $100  or 
more,  we  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  to  each  and 
every  contributor. 


"Tie  Higginson  Society 


jkatrons 


?  X.  and  Mrs.  Philip  K.  Allen 
t  :of.  and  Mrs.  Rae  D.  Anderson 
!*  r.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 
Ji  r.  and  Mrs.  David  Bakalar 
B  r.  and  Mrs.  J.P.  Barger 
^  r.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Anthony  Beal 
N  rs.  Richard  E.  Bennink 
t  r.  and  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 
Skx.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 
\  re.  Ralph  Bradley 

>  r.  Nicholas  Brady 

V  iss  Charlotte  Brayton 

\  r.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Brooke 

^  rs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

^  r.  and  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Callanan 

-  \  and  Mrs.  George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

V  r.  and  Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier 
*  rs.  A.  Werk  Cook 

►  r.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Crofut 
'  r.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 

'  r.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 

'  '■•  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

'  ^.  Charlene  B.  Englehard 

'  -s.  Harris  Fahnestock 
)n.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
'.  and  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Flanigan 


Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Giddings 

Mrs.  Femand  Gillet 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  Gund 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Halvorson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hargrove 

Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Eugene  Jones 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Kass 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Kaye 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Krupp 

Mr.  Phillip  Krupp 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Land 

Mrs.  Ellis  Little 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Charles  Marran 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

Mr.  Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller 

Mrs.  Lester  Morse 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 


Mr.  Da\'id  G.  Mugar 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Mrs.  Lou\ille  Niles 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Paine 

Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millard  Pry  or 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  W  Rabb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Da\4d  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mr.  David  Rockefeller,  Sr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Mrs.  Anne  Cable  Rubenstein 

Mr.  Morris  A.  Schapiro 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ra>Tnond  H.  Schneider 

Mr  Joseph  M.  Shapiro 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Ray  Stata 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thomdike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Nicholas  Thomdike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  D.  Wellington 

Mrs.  John  J.  Wilson 
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Sponsors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Barnard,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harold  Bornstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Brandi 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Burdick 

Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Card 

Mrs.  Thomas  Clagett 

Mr.  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 

Mr.  Bertram  M.  Cohen 

Mrs.  Nat  Cole 

Mr.  Winthrop  Murray  Crane 

Mrs.  John  E.  Dawson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Fraser 


Mrs.  Dorothy  Fuller 

Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Hansel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.W.  Hiam 

OUey  Hoagland 

Mrs.  Ellen  0.  Jennings 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  King 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  La  Ware 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Miss  Grace  S.  Loekwood 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Moses,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Richard  C.  Paine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Putnam,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Rennie 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  M.  Rohsenow 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Rosse 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Davies  Sohier, . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hoyt  Stookey 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Storer 

Mrs.  David  Terwilliger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  A.  Wood,  Jr. 


FeUows 


Mr.  James  K.  Beranek 

Mrs.  W.  Walter  Boyd 

Mrs.  Florence  Chesterton-Norris 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  H.  Clapp  II 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Clarke 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  H.  Clifford 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Mr.  John  R.  DeBruyn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Flynt,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  W.  Freed 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Avram  J.  Goldberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Greenleaf 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pliny  Jewell,  Jr. 


Ms.  Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Kutlowski 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Landay 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Latham,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Mrs.  Florence  P.  Lee 

Mrs.  Halfdan  Lee 

Mrs.  George  Lewis,  Sr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Millar 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  G.  Miller 

Mrs.  Robert  W  Palm 

Mr.  Christopher  A.  Pantaleoni 

Mrs.  Paul  Pigors 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Pingree 


Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  F.  Remington 

Mrs.  Harry  Remis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  B.  Salke 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Saltonstall 

Mrs.  Wilbert  R.  Sanger 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Shufro 

Ms.  Mary  Hunting  Smith 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Snell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  S.  Stem 

Mr.  Stephen  Tilton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  0.  Wellman, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.P.  Whitn< 

Mr.  Sherman  M.  Wolf 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erwin  N.  Ziner 


Members 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Miller  Abrams 
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Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

Mrs.  Selma  B.  Ajami 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Alden 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Alden 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Allen 

Mrs.  Charles  Almy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Axelrod 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hazen  H.  Ayer 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  P.  Babson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Bailey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Bajakian 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Baker 
Mrs.  Norman  V  Ballou 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Devereux  Barker,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  B.  Barrus,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Beard 
Ms.  Cynthia  Berenson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Berger 
Mrs.  Caroline  Thayer  Bland 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  T.  Buros 


Ms.  Renee  Burrows 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Ms.  Virginia  Lee  Carroll 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Carver 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Chapmar 

Mr.  Charles  Christenson 

Mrs.  William  0.  Clark 

Mr.  H.  Todd  Cobey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Cole 

Ann  and  Marvin  Collier 

Mr.  Arthur  P.  Contas 
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[r.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Cooper 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Coven 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Crane,  Jr. 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Bigelow  Crocker 

[rs.  Marv-  H.  Crocker 
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[r.  Stephen  E.  Elmont  and 
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[r.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Emmet 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  M.  Endieott 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Eskandarian 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Farwell 

[rs.  Sewall  H.  Fessenden 

[rs.  John  G.  Fifield 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Weston  P.  Figgins 

[iss  Anna  E.  Finnerty 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  G.  Fisher 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Anthony  Fisher 

T.  C.  Stephen  Foster 
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r.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Hall,  Jr. 
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Music  has 
charms 
to  sooth  a 
savage  beast 


Charles  River  Hospital 
Wellesley,  MA  02181 
(617)235-8400 

Jackson  Brook  Institute 
South  Portland.  ME  04106 
(207)761-2200 

Lake  Shore  Hospital 
Manchester.  NH  03103 
(603)645-6700 


But  sometimes  music  isn't  enough.  When 
serious  emotional  problems  threaten  your 
mental  health  or  that  of  someone  you  love, 
professional  care  can  help.  Problems  often 
include  depression,  alcohol  or  drug  depend- 
ency, a  painful  breakdown  in  family  com- 
munication, eating  disorders,  troubled 
children,  or  a  significant  loss.  In  profes- 
sional surroundings,  Community  Care  Sys- 
tems offers  discreet,  caring,  psychiatric 
diagnostic  and  treatment  services  to  adults, 
adolescents  and  children  experiencing  life 
crises.  Our  specialized  psychiatric  treatment 
centers  throughout  New  England  offer  both 
short  and  longer  term  therapy. 

We  help  people  help  themselves. 

For  information  or  consultation  call  the  admis- 
sions director  at  the  locations  listed. 


Cormmunity  Care  Systems.  Inc. 


Ir 


Decisions  for  a  winter  evening. 

The  marriage  of  fresh  native 

ingredients  of  the  season  v^ith  the 

creativity  of  French  cooking, 

presents  the  discerning  diner 

with  an  exquisite  array  of  choices. 

The  result . . , 

a  menu  of  scope  and  originality. 

Sample  it  amid  the  ambiance  of 

Boston's  most  elegant  restaurant. 


J 


ULIEN 


Reservations  for  Lunch  or  Dinner: 
617-451-1900 


Julien  Restaurant  and  Bar.  In  the  Hotel  Meridien,  250  Franklin  Street,  Boston.  Private  Valet  Parking. 
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Irs.  Richard  F.  Treadway 
)r.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Ulfelder 
Irs.  Abbott  Payson  Usher 
Ir.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Valentine 
Ir.  and  Mrs.  Jack  H.  Vernon 
Ir.  and  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Voisin 
Irs.  Rowland  Walter 
Ir.  Lloyd  B.  Waring 
Irs.  Roland  von  Weber 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Weber 
Mrs.  F.  Carrington  Weems 
Mrs.  Patricia  Weinstein 
Mrs.  James  0.  Welch 
Mrs.  Barrett  Wendell,  Jr. 
Miss  Barbara  West 
Mrs.  George  Maey  Wheeler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  C.  Wheeler 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W  White 

Mr.  Robert  W  White 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Burke  Wilkinson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Williams 

Mrs.  Shepard  F.  Williams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keith  G.  Willoughby 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  J.  Winstanley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  A.  Wiseman 


Wriends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


leriends 

.(600 -$1,249 


kr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Abel 
1  rs.  William  M.  Adams 
hr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Aldrieh 
hit.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Anderson 
I  Irs.  Elsie  J.  Apthorp 
I  iss  Anahid  Barmakian 
rs.  David  W.  Bernstein 
J  TS.  Arthur  W.  Bingham 
!  rs.  Charles  S.  Bird  III 
J  r.  Peter  M.  Black 
^r.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Bremner 
B  irs.  Alexander  H.  Bright 
S  «•.  Bartol  Brinkler 
^  rs.  Donald  L.  Brown 
N  rs.  Lester  A.  Browne 
\  rs.  Barbara  S.  Chase 
S  -.  and  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Child 

V  5.  Nancy  Claflin 

\  :  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Cleary 
UandMre.I.W.  Colbum 

V  •.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Coughlin,  Jr. 

[  .  and  Mrs.  Chester  C.  d'Autremont 

\f  :  and  Mrs.  Alexander  T.  Daignault 

^  -s.  Ernest  B.  Dane,  Jr. 

I  .  and  Mrs.  Albert  I.  Defriez 

*•  ;.  Phyllis  Dohanian 

</  "s.  Malcolm  Donald 

3  mice  B.  Erkelens 

^  .  and  Mrs.  Geoffrey  Famum 

>!  .  and  Mrs.  Norman  S.  Feinberg 

</.  s.G.  Peabody  Gardner 

-!  .  George  P.  Gardner,  Jr. 

"1  8.  John  D.  Gordan 

,*)  8.  Charles  D.  Gowing 

[l  8.  Stephen  W.  Grant 

;1    and  Mrs.  Howard  R.  Grimes 


'  iends 
■  00 -$599 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  F.  Hale 

Mrs.  N.  Penrose  Hallowell,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Hammer 

Mr.  William  R.  Harris 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bayard  Henry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  P.  Higgins 

Mr.  Gilbert  H.  Hood,  Jr. 

Mrs.  David  H.  Howie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hunnewell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Kaplan 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Kass 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Coming  Kenly,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  N.  Krebs 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selwyn  A.  Kudisch 

Mr.  Emmanuel  Kurland 

Mrs.  F.  Danby  Lackey 

Mrs.  Robert  W  Ladd 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Harris  Livens 

Mrs.  George  H.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Malpass,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Satoru  Masamune 

Vice  Admiral  and  Mrs.  John  L.  McCrea 

Mrs.  George  G.  Monks,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Walter  E.  Morgan,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Moseley  III 

Mrs.  James  T.  Mountz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  F.  Murphy,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harris  J.  Nelson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  O'Connor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  T.  O'Rourke 

Mrs.  Andrew  Oliver 

Mrs.  George  Olmsted 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Ott 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  S.  Parker 

Miss  Katharine  E.  Peirce 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Peretz 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Perkins 

Mr.  Anthony  Piatt  and  Ms.  Nancy  Goodwin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Preston 

Mrs.  Fairfield  E.  Raymond 

Mrs.  Jane  Cabot  Reid 

Mr.  J.  Hampden  Robb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Horatio  Rogers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  A.  Saunders 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Scott  II 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Shane 

Mrs.  William  B.  Snow 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Snyder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lamar  Soutter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Spiker 

Ms.  Joy  Ivey  St.  John 

Mrs.  Thornton  Steams 

Mrs.  Harry  F  Stimpson,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Swiniarski 

Edith  Talbot  Estate 

Mrs.  John  I.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Thomas  Taylor 

Ms.  Dorothy  Terrell 

Mrs.  Victoria  D.  Wang 

Mr.  Alexander  W  Watson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Weinstein 

Matthew  and  Sarah  Weisman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Weitzel 

Mr.  John  M.Wells 

Mrs.  Dorothy  P.  Wheatland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Wheeler 

Mrs.  Florence  T.  Whitney 

Mrs.  Frederic  P.  Worthen 

Mrs.  Vincent  C.  Ziegler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Zildjian 


1  s.  Herbert  Abrams 
>   and  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Allen 
j    and  Mrs.  Walter  Amory 
'I  s.  L.  Hathaway  Amsbary 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Andrews 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  P.  Atwood 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Axelrod 
Mrs.  Richard  H.  Baer 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  E.  Barton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Beale 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  C.  Bemis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Bemis 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Bentinck-Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Bemat 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  Bcrtozzi,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Henriette  P.  Binswanger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Blagden 

Mrs.  George  K.  Boday,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Bodman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  K.  Bramhall,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jan  Brandin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Brewer,  Jr. 

Mr.  E.  Burton  Brown 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierce  B.  Browne 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey  Budge 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Burlingame 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Cabot 

Mrs.  Gregory  Camp 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Carter 

Mr.  George  A.  Chamberlain  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  M.  Chapin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Cheever 

Mrs.  Edward  D.  Churchill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Putnam  Cilley 

Mrs.  William  H.  Claflin,  Sr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Clark,  Jr. 

Mr.  James  Russell  Clarke,  Jr. 

Mr.  F.  Douglas  Cochrane 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Colby  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loring  W  Coleman 

Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Collier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilman  W  Conant 

Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Conant 

Mr.  Johns  H.  Congdou 

Mr.  Victor  Constantier 

Dr.  Mark  H.  Cooley 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Corriveau 

Mr.  Robert  Costello 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  P.  Couch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Crocker 

Ms.  Shirley  Curtis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Cushman 

Mr.  John  M.  Dacey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Darling 

Mrs.  Clarence  A.  Dauber 

Mrs.  Preston  Davis,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roman  W.  Desanctis 

Mrs.  F.  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Devens 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Dickison 

Miss  Sally  Dodge 

Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Doering 

Mr.  G.  Lincoln  Dow,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Otis  Drew 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Driscoll,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Mason  Dubois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Edgerly 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  D.  Edmonds 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Ellison 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  W  Endee 

Mary  and  Joel  Englander 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archie  Epps 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jarvis  Farley 

Mr.  Mark  Feeney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  S.  Feinberg 

Dr.  Merrill  Feldman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Fibiger 

Dr.  Harvey  V.  Fineberg  and  Dr.  Mary  E.  Wilson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Fisher 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Fleming 


Miss  Elaine  Poster 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sumner  J.  Foster 

Mr.  David  Frankel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.V.  French 

Mr.  Stefan  M.  Freudenberger 

Ms.  Barbara  A.  Fulham 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Gal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Galanes 

Mrs.  Charles  Mac  K.  Ganson 

Mrs.  Robert  H.  Gardiner 

Miss  Eleanor  Garfield 

Mrs.  Sterling  Garrard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Gerry 

Prof.  Armando  Ghitalla 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Ghublikian 

Mr.  Steve  Gilbert 

Mr.  Steven  Ginsberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  GiufFrida 

Mr.  Arthur  S.  Goldberg 

Mr.  Malcom  H.  Goodman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Gray 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mortimer  S.  Greenberg 

Mrs.  M.  Thompson  Greene 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Greenfield 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Gustin,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Haber 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Haffenreffer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Hall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Hardt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baron  M.  Hartley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Haupt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Hay  den 

Mrs.  Harold  L.  Hazen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noah  T.  Herdon 

Mr.  Robert  Herron 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Hickey 

Mrs.  Emmy  D.  Hilsinger 

Mr.  James  G.  Hinkle,  Jr. 

Mr.  Raymond  Hirschkop 

Mr.  John  Hitchcock,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waldo  H.  Holcombe 

Mr.  Gordon  Holmes,  Jr. 

Ms.  Emily  C.  Hood 

Mr.  Stanwood  C.  Hooper 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  K.  Hoyt 

Dr.  Richard  F.  Hoyt,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Hollis  Hunnewell 

Mr.  William  P.  Hunnewell 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Hybels 

Mr.  Martin  L.  Jack 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Jackson 

Mrs.  Paul  M.  Jacobs 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Jameson 

Mr.  Frederick  Johnson 

Mrs.  H.  Alden  Johnson,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Peter  Jorgensen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Kalajian 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Kallis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  M.  Katz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bartow  Kelly 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Kennard 

Mrs.  Prescott  L.  Kettell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Kimball 

Mrs.  Hatsy  Kniffin 

Miss  Rosamond  Lamb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gene  Landy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Langlois 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lathrop 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  LatU 

Mr.  Frederick  M.  Lawton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  S.  Lee 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lee 

Mr.  Alan  L.  Lefkowitz 

Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 

Mrs.  Tudor  Leland 

Mr.  Richard  Leventhal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Ley 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Elia  Lipton 

Mr.  Graham  Atwell  Long 

Mrs.  K.  Ramsey  Ludlow 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lyman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  MacNeill 

Mrs.  Ann  Sawyer  Manners 

Mr.  Paul  McGonigle 

Miss  Ada  V.  Mcintosh 

Mrs.  David  S.  McLellan 

Mrs.  Patricia  McLeod 

Mrs.  F.  Gilbert  McNamara 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  McWilliams 

Mrs.  Roy  R.  Merchant,  Jr. 

Miss  Karen  Metcalf 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  F.  Meyer 

Mrs.  George  H.  Milton 

Mr.  Paul  M.  Montrone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Morgan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  Momingstar 

Mrs.  Stephen  VC.  Morris 

Mrs.  Alan  R.  Morse,  Sr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Moulton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Nelson 

Mrs.  John  S.  Nesbit 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  C.  Newell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  L.  Nichols 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  P.  Nordblom 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Nutt 

Miss  Mary-Catherine  O'Neill 

Mr.  James  Orr 

Miss  Esther  E.  Osgood 

Mr.  Gary  M.  Palter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Paresky 

Miss  Harriet  F.  Parker 

Mrs.  Martha  Patrick 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Oglesby  Paul 

Mrs.  Marion  Peirson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Peters 

Mr.  C.  Marvin  Pickett,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  M.  Pistorino 

Mr.  Russell  E.  Planitzer 

Dr.  Michael  C.J.  Putnam 

John  and  Lorraine  Re 

Mrs.  Eugene  E.  Record 

Mrs.  Gordon  S.  Reid 

Mr.  William  J  Reilly,  Jr. 

Ms.  Carol  Ann  Rennie 

Mr.  Walter  J  RUey  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  J.  Sargeant 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gary  L.  Saunders 

Mr.  John  H.  Saxe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Seaver 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  H.  Shapiro 

Mrs.  Francis  G.  Shaw 

Mr.  Ronald  E.  Sherman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Siegfried 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Sleeper 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Smith 
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Ir.  and  Mrs.  Julian  J.  Smith 
Irs.  Eliot  Snider 
Ir.  Paul  Snider 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Solomon 
Ir.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spaulding 
Irs.  Josiah  A.  Spaulding 
Ir.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  Sprague 
Irs.  George  R.  Spraque 
[r.  and  Mrs.  Da^dd  Squire 
[r.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  Squire 
T.  and  Mrs.  Walter  St.  Gear 
;i88  Anna  B.  Steams 
j.  and  Mrs.  Maximilian  Steinmann 
r.  and  Mrs.  Elliot  M.  Surkin 


Dr.  Elizabeth  Taber- Pierce 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  A.  Tenbrook 

Mrs.  Alfred  Thomas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aubrey  Tobey 

Mrs.  Stirling  Tomkins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Vawter 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Walcott 

Mrs.  Harold  Wald 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Wallace 

Mr.  Milton  Ward 

Mrs.  Phyllis  Waite  Watkins 

Mrs.  Philip  S.  Weld 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Wengren 


Dr.  Conrad  Wesselhoeft,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  West 

Mrs.  Edith  G.  Weyerhaeuser 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Wlieatland 

Mrs.  Betty  Wheeler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  N.  Wilder 

Mr.  John  R  Wilkins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Wilson 

Mrs.  John  Winchester 

Mrs.  Margaret  Winslow 

Ms.  Mary  Wolfson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Woolsey,  Jr. 

Mr.  John  G.  Wragg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wylde 


I  riends 

;  too  - $299 


!  r.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  Y  Abrams 

I  r.  and  Mrs.  Milton  G.  Abramson 

1  r.  Robert  Ackart 

I  rs.  Alfred  A.  Adams 

:  r.  Prank  Adams 

I  r.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Adams 

!  rs.  Thomas  H.  Adams,  Jr. 

I  r.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W  Adams 

J  rs.  Weston  W  Adams 

^  r.  Edward  Addison 

?  r.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Adelson 

5  re.  Seth  M.  Agnew 

[  •.  and  Mrs.  Barry  Agranat 

N  r.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Akers 

N  r.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Alberty 

N  5.  Elizabeth  Alden 

S  -8.  PeterAlderwick 

N  -.  and  Mrs.  Howard  D.  AUen 

S  :  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Allen 

S  •.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Allison 

V  -8.  Richard  E.  Alt 

C  .  and  Mrs.  Alex  F.  Althausen 
L  :  and  Mrs.  George  Altman 
\  •.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  F.  Ames 

V  ■.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Anastos 
y  :  Brace  C.  Anderson 

V  •.  and  Mrs.  Carl  A.  Anderson 

V  •.  David  Anderson 

V  ■.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Anderson 

►'  .  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Anderson,  Jr. 
►!  .  Kenneth  Anderson,  Jr. 

V  .  Kurt  Anderson 
f)  .Jill Angel 

<i  ither  Anne  Marie 
'1  .  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Anthony  II 
■l  .  Ceclia  Anzuoni 
1    and  Mrs.  Harold  E.  Applegate 
1    Abraham  Arnold  Appleman 
1  s.  Horace  L.  Arnold 
1    andMrs.  Charles  E.Aucoin 
I    and  Mrs.  David  Auerbach 
1    and  Mrs.  L.  Axelrod 
•   yd  Axelrod,  M.D. 
I   and  Mre.  Richard  P.  Axten 
I   James  C.Ayer 
'   and  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Babcock 
[   and  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Babson 
J.  Channing  Bacall,  Jr. 


Mr.  Richard  Baccari 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horatio  W  Bacon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Benjamin  Bacon 

Mrs.  Aaron  M.  Bagg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Bailey 

Mrs.  Cordelia  C.  Bailey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  C.  Bailey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Bailey 

Ms.  Carol  Baker 

Ms.  Elizabeth  A.  Baker 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Baker,  Jr. 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Baldi 

Mrs.  H.  Starr  Ballou 

Mrs.  John  Ballou 

Mr.  Joseph  S.  Banks 

Ms.  Nancy  Banus 

Mr.  Louis  Barber 

Mrs.  Bishop  Bargate 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Clifford  Barger 

Ms.  Elizabeth  Barjak 

Mr.  Stephen  Barker 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  W  B.  Barker 

Mr.  Steven  G.  Barkus 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bamaby 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brewster  Barnard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Barnes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  Barnes 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Barrett 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Barrie 

Mr.  Clarence  R.  Barrington 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  A.  Barron 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  E.  Barstow 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  K.  Bartlett 

Mrs.  Randolph  P.  Barton 

Mrs.  Georgia  K.  Basbanes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  I.  Baseman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Bastille 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Bate 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Bates 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Battit 

Mr.  Boyden  C.  Batty 

Mrs.  Paul  F.  Bauder 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Bauer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Baumoel 

Mrs.  Philip  C.  Beals 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Beatley 

Miss  Anne  Beauchemin 

Dr.  James  Becker  and  Ms.  Mary  Amanda  Dew 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  D.  Becker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  C.  Bedford 

Mrs.  Marcus  G.  Beebe 

Mr.  Martin  Begien 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn  Behringer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  William  Bell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Bell 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Robert  Bellows 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Gregg  Bemis 

Mr.A.  E.Benfield 

Drs.  Doris  and  Warren  Bennett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  L.  Bennett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Bennett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Bennett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norbert  Benotti 

Mr.  Lawrence  I.  Berenson 

Mr.  Marshall  Berger 

Mr.  Max  Berger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Berger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Berger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  D.  Bergman 

Mr.  Harold  Berk 

Mr.  Gerald  A.  Berlin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Berman 

Mr.  William  L  Bemell 

Bernard  and  Harriet  Bernstein 

Mr.  George  Berry 

Mr.  Gus  Bevona 

Mr.  Ben  Beyea 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  W  Bianchi 

Mrs.  y.  Stoddard  Bigelow 

The  Bigony  Family 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan  Birger 

John  and  Evelyn  Bishop 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Bishop 

Mrs.  Eva  F.  Bitsberger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Angus  C.  Black,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Blackett 

Mr.  Terrence  Blaine 

Mrs.  Polly  F.  Blakeley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Blakelock 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  B.  Blancke 

Michael  and  Diane  Blau 

Mrs.  Molly  Bleasdale 

Miss  Margaret  Blethen 

Dr.  Pengwynne  P.  Blevins 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Bliss 

Mr.  Donald  M.  Bloch 
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llCfim  M.  DANA,  incr 

JEWELERS 

We  are  specialists  in  custom  design  and 

restoration  work  in  platinum  and  gold^ 

All  work  is  done  on  the  premises. 

43  CENTRAL  STREET  ♦  WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS  ♦  237-2730 


(5t  'Botofpk/l^st^urwtK 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  ana  dinner  with  a  variety 
oj  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  11:00-3:00  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 

behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 

Valet  Parking 


A 
SYMPHONY 

OF 
SERVICES 

1  St  American  Bank  is  your  full 
service  bank  with  11  offices  in 
Boston  and  on  the  South  Shore. 
Let  us  orchestrate  all  your 
banking  needs.  For  assistance 
call  436-1500. 


Member  FDIC/DIFM 
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r.  and  Mrs.  Donald  W.  Blodgett 

-.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  Bloom 

•.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Bloom 

■.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred  Bloomberg 

■.  Maxwell  Blum 

rs.  Foster  Boardman 

rs.  John  T.  Boatwright 

re.  Constantin  R.  Boden 

8.  Arlene  L.  Bodge 

RajTnond  A.  BofFa 

onel  Ernestine  H.  Bolduc 
dge  Charles  S.  Bolster 
r.  Kenyon  Bolton 
3.  Dorella  L.  Bond 
re.  Edward  L.  Bond 

and  Mre.  Eugene  L.  Bondy,  Jr. 
re.  Leonce  Bonnecaze 
re.  Nancy  Boote 

and  Mre.  I.  MacAllister  Booth 
re.  Vincent  V.  R.  Booth 

Jeffrey  Borenstein 
re.  Dirck  T.  B.  Bom 

Morris  B.  Bomstein 
re.  Henry  S.  Bothfeld 
.  Kathy  Bower 

.  and  Mre.  Donald  Bowersock 
re.  Elias  Boyce 
re.  James  C.  Boyd 
re.  John  W.  Boyd 

and  Mre.  Robert  J.  Boyd 

and  Mre.  Alexander  Boyt,  Jr. 

and  Mre.  Robert  Brack 
re.  Robert  F.  Bradford 
re.  Barbara  G.  Bradley 

and  Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Bradley 

Lee  C.  Bradley  III 

Morton  Bradley 
re.  Lawrence  D.  Bragg,  Jr. 

John  Bravos 

and  Mre.  Anthony  Brayton 
re.  J.  Dante  Brebbia 
r.  and  Mre.  Frederick  Brech 
r.  Donald  D.  Breed 
r.  and  Mre.  William  M.  Breed 
r.  and  Mre.  H.  Scott  Breen 
rs.  William  C.  Brengle 
r.  and  Mre.  Richard  Brennan 
r.  John  J.  Bresnahan 
r.  and  Mre.  Benjamin  Brewster 
rs.  K.  Peabody  Brewster 
r.  and  Mre.  Karl  L.  Briel 
r.  and  Mre.  J.  Ralph  Brimmer 

and  Mre.  Austin  Broadhurst 

Alan  J.  Brody 
rs.  Adrian  Broggini 
r.  and  Mre.  William  B.  Bromell 
r.  and  Mre.  David  C.  Brooks 
r  and  Mre.  Harvey  Brooks 
r.  Henry  G.  Brooks 
r.  and  Mre.  John  R.  Brooks 
r.  Samuel  M.  Brooks 
r.  William  C.  Brooks 
8.  Carol  Brown 
r.  and  Mre.  David  W.  Brown 
8.  Deborah  B.  Brown 
rs.  Fletcher  Brown 

and  Mre.  Jacob  B.  Brown,  Jr. 

Janet  Brown 


Hon.  and  Mrs.  Matthew  Brown 
Mr.  and  Mre.  Michael  Brown 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Vance  Brown 
Dr.  William  J.  Brown 
Mr.  and  Mre.  Donald  Brack 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Brush 
Mre.  Marcus  K.  Bryan 
Arnold  R.  and  Maxine  B.  Buckman 
The  Rev.  Thomas  W  Buckley 
Ms.  Beatrice  A.  Budron 
Mrs.  Nathan  Bugbee 
Mre.  Ann  Burack 
Mre.  Sylvia  K.  Burack 
Mr.  and  Mre.  Jordan  J.  Burgess 
Mr.  and  Mre.  Joseph  C.  Burley 
Ms.  Betsy  Burn 
Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Burnes 
Mr.  and  Mre.  Carleton  Bun- 
Mr.  Rodman  C.  Burr 
Mrs.  Walter  Swan  Burrage 
Mr.  and  Mre.  Robert  P.  Burroughs 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Butterworth 
Mrs.  Joan  J.  Byrd 
Mre.  Dorothy  S.  Cabot 
Mre.  John  Moore  Cabot 
Mr.  and  Mre.  Gordon  E.  Cadwgan 
Mrs.  Ida  Brown  Cahan 
Mr.  and  Mre.  Robert  H.  Cain 
Mr.  Ralph  Campagna 
Dr.  Charlotte  C.  Campbell 
Miss  Hannah  C.  Campbell 
Mr.  and  Mre.  David  Cane 
Mr.  Leon  M.  Cangiano,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mre.  James  Cannon 
Mr.  R.  M.  Caravati 
Mr.  Joseph  P.  Carey 
Ms.  Margaret  Carey 
Mr.  and  Mre.  W.  Peter  Carey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  H.  Carls 
Mr.  and  Mre.  Richard  Carlyn 
Mr.  and  Mre.  Charles  Camell 
Mr.  and  Mre.  Alan  G.  Can- 
Mr.  and  Mre.  Edward  F.  Carye 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  D.  Casey 
Mr.  and  Mre.  Ronald  G.  Casty 
Mr.  John  A.  Cataldo 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Cate,  Jr. 
Mre.  Ephron  Catlin 
Ms.  Susan  Cervassi 
Mre.  George  C.  Chamberlain 
Mr.  and  Mre.  Richard  S.  Chamberlain 
Mr.  Alfred  D.  Chandler,  Jr. 
Mre.  Doris  P.  Chandler 
Mr.  Robert  Ross  Chapin 
Mre.  Maureen  D.  Chapman 
Mr  and  Mre.  Howard  J.  Charles,  Jr 
L.  Robert  Charles 
Mr.  and  Mre.  Irving  H.  Chase 
Mr  and  Mre.  Charles  W.  Chatfield 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Chatkis 
Mr.  David  Cheever  III 
Dr.  and  Mre.  F.  Sargent  Cheever 
Mr.  and  Mre.  Richard  N.  Cheever 
Dr.  and  Mre.  Levon  Chertavian 
Mre.  Aaron  P.  Cheskis 
Ms.  Dorothy  L.  Chipman 
Mr.  Vincent  Chisholm 
Mr.  and  Mre.  Charles  Y.  Chittick 


Mre.  Frank  S.  Christian 

Mre.  Frederick  C.  Church 

Prof,  and  Mre.  Vincent  CiofFari 

Mr  Roger  E.  Clapp 

Mr  and  Mre.  Chester  D.  Clark 

Mr  Kerry  Clark 

Miss  Margaret  G.  Clark 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Russell  W.  Clark 

Mr  Victor  F.  Clark 

Ms.  Elizabeth  Clarke 

Mr.  Gordon  H.  Clem 

Mre.  Robert  Clemence 

Mr  Dennis  Clemente 

Dr  and  Mre.  Richard  J.  Cleveland 

Mr  James  J.  Clifford 

Mr  and  Mre.  Roger  L.  Clifton 

Mre.  S.H.M.  Clinton 

Mre.  Vincent  J.  Coates,  Jr 

Rev.  and  Mre.  John  B.  Cobum 

Miss  Mary  M.  Cochran 

Mr  Russell  S.  Codman,  Jr 

Mre.  John  W  Coffey 

Mre.  Winthrop  B.  Coffin,  Jr 

Ms.  Laura  Coghill 

Abraham  B.  and  Marilyn  K.  Cohen 

Mr  and  Mre.  Bertram  M.  Cohen 

Mr  and  Mre.  Paul  Cohen 

Mr  Daniel  C.  Cohn  and  Ms.  Donna  Tesiero 

Mr  and  Mre.  Haskell  Cohn 

Mr  Carlton  Colbum 

Dr  and  Mre.  Edwin  M.  Cole 

Mr  William  A.  Coles 

Mr  and  Mre.  Charles  Collins 

Mr  and  Mre.  Charles  A.  CoUis 

Mr  and  Mre.  David  G.  Colt 

Mre.  Arthur  C.  Comey 

Ms.  Elizabeth  B.  Conant 

Ms.  Nancy  Concannon 

Mr  and  Mre.  Harrison  F.  Condon,  Jr 

Mrs.  William  T.  Conlan 

Mr  Thomas  E.  Connolly 

Mr.  Woolsey  Conover 

Dr.  and  Mre.  John  Constable 

Mr.  and  Mre.  William  A.  Cook 

Mr.  and  Mre.  James  Cooke 

Dr.  Catherine  Coolidge 

Mr  William  Coolidge 

Mre.  Janet  R.  Cooper 

Mr  and  Mre.  Warren  S.  Cooper 

Mr  and  Mre.  Saul  J.  Copellman 

Mrs.  William  Corbett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  G.  Cornell 

Mr  Chester  A.  Corney,  Jr 

Miss  Dorothy  A.  Cornish 

Mr  and  Mre.  John  G.  Cornish 

Robert  and  Joyce  Corrigan 

Mr  James  P.  Costello 

Mr  and  Mre.  Clare  M.  Cotton 

Miss  Sarah  Thorn  Couch 

Mr  and  Mre.  Eugene  Covert 

Mr  and  Mre.  Robert  E.  Cowden  III 

Mre.  Andrew  H.  Cox 

Mr  and  Mre.  Robert  P.  Coyne 

Dr  and  Mre.  John  M.  Craig 

Mre.  Stephen  H.  Crandall 

Dr  and  Mre.  Robert  A.  Creeden 

Mr  and  Mre.  Albert  M.  Creighton,  Jr 

Dr  and  Mrs.  Dean  Crocker 
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Mrs.  Douglas  Crocker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Crocker 

Mrs.  U.  Haskell  Crocker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  C.  Crockett 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Crone 

Miss  Lianne  M.  Cronin 

Dr.  M.J.  Crooks 

Mrs.  Harry  King  Cross 

Mr.  Paul  M.  Crowe 

Mr  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Crowell 

Mr.  Peter  T.Crudele 

Mrs.  Alva  Cuddeback 

Mrs.  Alan  Cunningham 

Mrs.  James  H.  Currens 

Mr.  John  W.  Curtis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Cusack 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardner  Cushman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Cutler 
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Miss  Katharine  P.  Lanctot 

Mr.  and  Mre.  Ralph  Landau 

Mr.  and  Mre.  Norman  Landstrom 

Mr.  and  Mre.  Richard  E.  Lang 

Mr.  and  Mre.  Sidney  A.  Lang 

Mrs.  William  L.  Lander 

Mr.  Richard  Langerman 

Ms.  Barbara  Langley 

Mr.  James  C.  Lapish 

Mr.  Albert  L.  Lash  III 

Ms.  Cynthia  M.  Latta 

Mr.  Donald  Lavender 

Mr.  and  Mre.  John  W.  Laverack 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Lavine 

Mre.  Edward  W  Lawrence 

Mre.  James  Lawrence 

Mr.  Paul  Lazare 

Mr.  Christos  Lazos 

Ms.  Kathleen  A.  Leahy 

Mr.  Da\-id  Leary 

Mr.  and  Mre.  Hart  Lea%-itt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Leavitt 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Leavitt,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Lee 

Mr.  William  Lee 

Mre.  William  T.  Lee 

Dr.  and  Mre.  Brian  W  A.  Leeming 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Merle  A.  Legg 

Mr.  and  Mre.  Samuel  Leibowitz 

Mrs.  Royal  W.  Leith,  Sr. 

Mre.  Edmund  F.  Leland  III 

Mr.  Richard  Van  S.  Lenk 

Mr.  John  Lepper 

Mr.  George  C.  Leslie 

Mr.  and  Mre.  Laurence  Lesser 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Letson 

Mr.  and  Mre.  Paul  Levenson 

Mr.  and  Mre.  Alan  M.  Leventhal 

Mre.  Robert  Leventhal 

Dr.  Andrew  S.  Levey  and  Dr.  Roberta  M.  Falke 

Mr.  and  Mre.  Benjamin  Le\-in 

Mr.  and  Mre.  Myer  J.  Le\'in 

Mr.  and  Mre.  Robert  J.  Le^'in 

Mr.  and  Mre.  Alan  R.  Levine 

Mr.  and  Mre.  Allan  L.  Levine 

Ms.  Leona  Levine 
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Dr.  Harry  Levinson 

Mrs.  Jo  Levinson 

Ms.  Joni  Levitt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Levy 

Mr  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Levy 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Harold  Levy 

Dr  Audrey  A.  Lewis 

Mrs.  David  W.  Lewis 

David  and  Eleanor  Lewis 

Miss  Sohpie  Page  Lewis 

Mr  Bert  Libon 

Mr.  J.  R.  Lifsitz 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Murray  H.  Lilly 

Ms.  Robin  Lincoln 

Miss  Edith  Lindblom 

Miss  Margaret  S.  Lindsay 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Morton  Lipman 

Mr  Mark  H.  Lippolt 

Mr  and  Mrs.  George  R  Little 

Mr  and  Mrs.  W.  Torrey  Little 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Francis  V  Lloyd 

Mrs.  T.  Ferguson  Locke 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Loeffler 

Mr  and  Mrs.  James  Loehlin 

Ms.  Janet  Lombard 

Mr  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Long 

Miss  Mary  A.  Long 

Mr  and  Mrs.  John  R  Longwell 

Mr  Chaunce  C.  Loomis,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Robert  R  Loring 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Louis  Lotstein 

Mr  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Love 

Mr  Joseph  E.  Lovejoy 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Lovell 

Mr.  J.  Michael  Lowe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Lowell 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Robert  L  Lurie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Lutnicki 

Mr.  Christopher  Lydon 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Richard  W  Lyman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  Lynch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Lynch,  Jr. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Lynton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Peter  Lyons 

Mrs.  Carlton  R.  Mabley 

Mr  William  H.  MacCrellish 

Miss  Ann  E.  MacDonald 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  MacDonald 

Rev.  John  A.  MacDougall 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  MacDougall,  Jr. 

Mr  Douglas  N.  MacPherson 

Mr  Peter  MacDougall 

Mr.  Hugh  M.  MacKay 

Marge  and  Biff  MacLean 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  MacLeod 

Mrs.  Myles  L.  Mace 

Mr  Richard  C.  Maegowan 

Mrs.  David  D.  Mackintosh 

Mr  Lawrence  Macleod 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Madden 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hywel  Madoc-Jones 

Mr  George  P.  Madsen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Madsen 

Mrs.  Francis  P.  Magoun,  Jr 

Mr.  Roger  Magoun 

Mrs.  Calvert  Magruder 

Mrs.  S.  Lang  Makrauer 

Mr  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Malcom 


Dr  and  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Maloney 

Ms.  Therese  A.  Maloney 

Mr  William  T.  Maloney 

Mrs.  Edward  Maltzman 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Manzelli 

Mr  and  Mrs  Jim  Manzi 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Marcus 

Mr  and  Mrs.  G.  Herbert  Marcy 

Mr  Barry  Margolin 

Mr  Theodore  Marier 

Mr  Peter  J.  Markos 

Elaine  and  Paul  Marks 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Franklin  J.  Marryott 

Mrs.  James  Alden  Marsh 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Alan  C.  Marshall 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Martin 

Mrs.  S.  Forrest  Martin 

Mr  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Mattila 

Miss  Tomiko  Masui 

Mr  Gerald  A.  Mata 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Matheson 

Mr.  Peter  D.  Mathews 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Matsinger 

Mr  Nathan  M.  Matz 

Ms.  Esther  E.  M.  Mauran 

Mrs.  Frank  Mauran 

Ms.  Charlotte  May 

Ms.  Joan  Mayhew 

Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Mayo 

Mr.  Richmond  Mayo-Smith 

Mr.  Andrew  J.  Mazzella,  Jr. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Richard  B.  McAddo 

Mr  William  H.  McCabe 

Mr  Charles  F.  McCannon,  Jr 

Mr  David  McCarthy 

Dorothy  E.  McCarthy 

Mrs.  Joyce  G.  McCarthy 

Dr.  Kathryn  A.  McCarthy 

Mr  Louis  McClennen 

Mr  James  McConchie 

Mrs.  GaU  F.  McCoy 

Mr  Philip  McDonald 

Ms.  Marie  D.  McFadden 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Louis  McGarry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  McGhee 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  McGovem 

Dr.  Bernard  L.  McGowan 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  McGrath 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Mcllraith 

Mrs.  E.Rudolf  McKay 

Mr.  Jon  McKee 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  McKinnon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  W.  McKittrick 

Mr  John  McKnight 

Mrs.  Donald  H.  McLean,  Jr 

Mrs.  Carola  McNeish 

Mr  Kevin  McQuaid 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  0.  Mehrez 

Mr  Nathaniel  S.  Merrill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W  Meserve 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Messing 

Mrs.  Albion  E.  Metcalf 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Metcalf,  Jr. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Metchear  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Meyer,  Jr. 

Ms.  Fern  King  Meyers 

Dr  and  Mrs.  Alan  Michaels 

Mr  George  Michaels 


Mr  Stephen  L.  Michaels 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  J.  William  Middendorf 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Millar 

Ms.  Judith  Ann  Miller 

Dr  Mary  Emily  Miller 

Mr  B.  A.  Milligan 

Dr  and  Mrs.  Michael  Millis 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Christopher  H.  Milton 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Richard  Mingolelli 

Mr  Robert  B.  Mintum,  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Allen  Mintz 

Mr  William  R  Mitchell 

Mr  Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr 

Ms.  Frances  Y.  Modi 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Moncreiff 

Mr  Leonard  A.  Moniz 

Mrs.  David  Mooney 

Ms.  Jane  D.  Morre 

Ms.  Leslie  Moore 

Ms.  Anne  Morgan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  R.  Morgenthaler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Mr.  Arthur  M.  Morris 

Mr  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Morris 

Mrs.  David  H.  Morse 

Mr  and  Mrs.  John  Morse,  Sr. 

Ms.  Karen  Morse 

Mrs.  Richard  S.  Morse 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Morse 

Mrs.  William  B.  Morse 

Mr  and  Mrs.  John  Morss 

Mrand  Mrs.  Sherman  Morss 

Ms.  Patricia  A.  Morten 

Mr.  Gasper  G.  Mosesian 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Edward  Motley 

Mrs.  Francis  S.  Moulton,  Jr. 

Mr  Robert  W  Mullaney 

Ms.  Brigid  Mullins 

Henry  Mulloy  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Mumford,  Jr. 

Mr  John  H.  Munier,  Jr. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Frank  T.  Mui^da 

Mr.  John  J.  Murphy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Murphy 

Mr  Phillip  Murphy 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Murray 

Mrs.  Lois  Murray 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Mustard 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Sterling  Myrick 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Harold  Natt 

Mrs.  Daniel  Needham,  Jr. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Gary  W  Neidhardt 

Dr  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Neiman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Nemrow 

Dr  and  Mrs.  Paxil  Nesbeda 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Richard  0.  Neville 

Miss  Alice  B.  Newell 

Mrs.  Henry  H.  Newell 

Ms.  Dyanne  Newman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Newman  II 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Newman 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Horace  S.  Nichols 

Mr  Richard  M.  Nichols 

Mr.  Joseph  J.  Nicholson 

Dr  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Nightingale 

Dr  Anthony  Nigro 

Mr  George  Nikolopoulos 

Mr  Toshiaki  Nitta 
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Mr.  John  H.  Noble 

Mr.  Robert  Noel 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Norris 

Miss  Mary  J.  Nugent 

Samuel  Nun 

Dr.  Aaron  Nurick  and  Ms.  Diane  Austin 

Mrs.  Justin  O'Brien 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  O'Connor 

Rev.  Joseph  James  O'Hare 

Mr.  Michael  J  O'Mara 

Ann  and  Eileen  O'Meara 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  O'Neil 

Ms.  Molly  O'NeU 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  Oddleifson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Odence 

Mr.  Warren  Odom 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  W  Oedel 

Mrs.  John  D.  Ogilby 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Ogle 

Mr.  Masatsugu  Ohta 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J  Piatt  Okie 

Dr.  N.  0.  OMke 

Ms.  Rosamond  C.  Olivetti 

Ms.  Eleanor  T.  Orloff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jason  S.  Orlov 

Mrs.  Josef  Orosz 

Mr.  Robert  C.  On- 

Mrs.  Herman  A.  Osgood 

Mr.  Howard  L.  Osier 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Ossoff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Ossoff 

Mr.  Peter  JOuellette 

Ms.  Jane  Overton 

Mrs.  Frank  Sewall  Owen 

Mrs.  Robert  Owens 

Mr.  Richard  B.  Packard 

Mrs.  Milton  S.  Page,  Jr. 

Mr.  Henri  F.  Pages 

Mr.  Donald  G.  Paige 

Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Palmer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  Palmer 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Jones  Panasevich 

Mr.  Alvin  W.  Pansey 

Mrs.  Hope  Baker  Pantaleoni 

Miss  Katharine  F.  Pantzer 

Gerald  and  Dorothy  Paquette 

Mr,  Paul  R.  Paquin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Paris 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Park 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  D.  Parker 

Mr.  Charies  G.  Parker 

Mrs.  Esther  Grew  Parker 

Mr.  Franklin  E.  Parker  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  S.  Parker 

Ms.  Marguerite  Parker 

Dr.  Stephen  Parker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W  James  Parker 

Mrs.  Charies  C.  Parlin,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Valerie  Parrott 

Mrs.  Brackett  Parsons 

Ms.  Helen  Parsons 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  B.  Parsons,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Robert  Parsons 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Parsons 

Miss  Barbara  S.  Partridge 

Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Partridge 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Pascucci 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Pastor 


Mr.  and  Mr.  James  J.  Pastoriza 

Mrs.  Robert  Patterson 

Mr.  Richard  Paulsen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Payson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Peabody 

Ms.  Dorothy  S.  Pearlstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Pearlstein 

Mr.  Harrj'  Pearson,  Jr. 

Mr.  Wilfred  C.  Peck 

Mrs.  Miles  S.  Pendleton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Petter 

Ms.  Elsbeth  M.  Percy 

Mr.  Da\id  B.  Perini 

Mrs.  Paul  F.  Perkins,  Jr. 

Dr.  Johanna  F.  Perlmutter 

Mr.  Frank  Perrin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Lee  Perry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  D.  Perry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lorens  Persson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Peters 

Mr.  Lovett  C.  Peters 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Peters 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Petersen 

Miss  Nancy  Peterson 

Ms.  Joyce  M.  V.  Petkovich 

Mr.  David  S.  Pettit 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Phelps 

Drs.  Beverly  and  James  Philip 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Phillips 

Mrs.  Gv'erton  A.  Phillips 

Mrs.  Whitmarsh  Phillips 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Phillips 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pedro  Pick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Pierce 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  T.  Pierpont,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Pierson,  Jr. 

Dr.  ElyE.  Pilehik 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Pitts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Plimpton 

Mrs.  William  B.  Plumer 

Mr.  Rodney  Poland 

Mrs.  Toby  Polayes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvar  W  Polk,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Ponty 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Pope 

Mrs.  Charles  K.  Pope 

Mrs.  Janet  Pope 

Mrs.  Janice  Pope 

Mr.  John  Posner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Posner 

Mr.  Peter  Post 

Ms.  Lois  P.  Poster 

Mrs.  Cary  Potter 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  A.  Potter 

Mr.  Gerald  Powers 

Mrs.  H.  Burton  Powers 

Mr.  James  R.  Powers 

Mr.  John  A.  Powers 

Ms.  D.  Poznick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  M.  Prague 

Mr.  Mark  Pranaitis 

Mrs.  Albert  Pratley 

Mrs.  Roger  Preston 

Mrs.  John  H.  Privitera 

Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Proger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  G.  Protze 

Mr.  Robert  W  Puffer  III 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Putnam 

Dr.  Hazel  E.  Putnam 

Mr.  Jeffrey  D.  Queen 

Kathleen  Quill  and  Barbara  Quill 

Mr.  Richard  Quinn 

Mrs.  Hannah  A.  Quint 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Quirk 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  S.  Rabb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Rabinowitz 

Mrs.  William  H.  Radebaugh 

Mr.  Jean-Pierre  Radley 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Rainie 

Mr.  Morris  Raker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  F.  Ramsey,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Randall 

Ms.  Nancy  Winship  Rathbone 

Mrs.  J  C.  Rauseher 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  RajTnond 

Mr.  Bradford  C.  Read 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Reardon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Reddy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Reeder 

Mr.  John  R.  Regier 

Miss  Florence  M.  Reid 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jerald  L.  Reisman 

Mrs.  Raymond  A.  Remick 

Mrs.  Peter  Remis 

Mr.  Richard  Remis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lindsay  Renouf 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F  Howard  Rexroad 

Mr.  Hadley  Reynolds 

Mr.  Kenneth  Reynolds 

Mary  Bartlett  RejTiolds 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Rheault 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Rhoads 

Ms.  Laura  G.  Rhodes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emery  Rice 

Mrs.  Ruth  Rice 

Miss  Mildred  R.  Richards 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Richardson 

Mr.  Roseoe  L.  Richardson 

Mrs.  Barbara  T.  Ridge ly 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Riegel 

Mrs.  Karl  Riemer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  M.  Riley 

Miss  Ethel  M.  Riley 

Miss  Mary  K.  Riley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  S.  Ringer 

Ms.  Marilyn  Riseman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elie  RivoUier,  Jr. 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Roach 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Roazen 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Robb 

Mr.  Douglas  M.  Robbe 

Mrs.  Sumner  M.  Roberts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Elliott  Robinson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Robinson 

Mr.  Timothy  C.  Robinson 

Mr.  Richard  Rock 

Mrs.  Gilbert  M.  Roddy 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  P.  Rogers 

Mrs.  Samuel  S.  Rogers 

Mrs.  John  E.  Rogerson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rogol 

Mrs.  Gordon  J.  Rollert 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  Romanow 

Mr.  George  M.  Romm 

Ms.  Betty  Root 
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MARKETING  DISTINCTIVE  PROPERTIES 


^llj^^     ^^_^ 

_^ 

1  *ji^ 

White  Cliffs,  Plymouth.  Cape  on  Golf  Course 
Charming  8  Rm.  Residence  &  3  Car  Garage  on  V2  Ac 
Amenities  Include  Golf,  Beach  &  Tennis.  $595,000 

Dublin,  N.H.  Estate  on  29  Choice,  Private  Acres 

5,000  Sq.Ft.  Residence.  Garage  &  Barn 
Views,  Old  Stone  Walls,  Fields  &  More.    $695,000 


Nantucket  Island ...  25  Acres  Ocean  Views 

Choice  Squam  Road  Location.  Total  Privacy 

Minutes  to  Sandy,  Secluded  Beach.    $885,000 


West  wood.    .12  Acre  Estate.  30  Minutes  Boston 
Residence,  Sep.  Office  Suite,  Garage  &  Work  Area 
Country  Setting,  Privacy  &  Duck  Pond.    $1.1M 


For  solving  problems  and  creating  unique  opportunities 
with  complex  properties,  LandVest  specializes  in: 

Marketing 

Land  Planning  &  Design 

Development  Consulting 

Financial  Analysis 

Market  Analysis  &  Strategy 

Timberland  Investment 

Appraisal 

To  learn  more  about  how  we  can  help  make  your 
real  estate  venture  a  successful  one,  call  us! 


^LandVest^ 


Corporate  Headquaners 

Ten  Post  Office  Square       Boston,  Massachusetts  02109       Telephone  (617)  723-1800 

505  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  Telephone  (212)  505-9212 


Mr.  William  M.  Rosen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  P.  Rosencranz 

Mr.  David  Rosentein 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Rosenthal 

Mr.  Gerald  A.  Rosenthal 

Ms.  Judith  Ross 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Rotenberg 

Mr.  Daniel  E.  Rothenberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Terry  Rothermel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Rourke 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Allen  Rowland 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Rowland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Daniel  Rubenstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  Rubenstein 

Eugene  and  Arlene  Rubin 

Mrs.  Howard  Rubin 

Florence  and  Larry  Rubin 

Mrs.  Manuel  Rubin 

Mr.  Alford  Paul  Rudnick 

Mrs.  Ralph  Rudnick 

Mrs.  M.  Fahey  Rudolph 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  W.  Rudolph 

Mr.  Michael  Rukin 

Mr.  Mark  Rumpler 

I   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Rutigliano 

'   Ms.  Beverly  B.  Rutstein 

■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Ryan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Sacks 
Mr.JohnJ.  Sakell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Saltonstall 
Mr.  Robert  Saltzer 
Miss  Esther  Engel  Salzman 
Miss  Idah  L.  Salzman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nichol  M.  Sandoe 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  R.  Santis 
Mr.  Stephen  Santis 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  R.  Saphir 
Mrs.  David  R.  Sargent 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirk  Sattley 
Mr.  David  Saul 

'    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Saunders 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  H.  Saval 
Ms.  Zelma  Savel 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Moselio  Schaechter 
Mrs.  Frances  W  Schaefer 
Dr.  Charles  D.  SchaefFer,  Jr. 
Dr.  Susan  SchaefFer 
Mr.  Sydney  H.  Schanberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  G.  Scheide 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  Scheinbart 
Allan  C.  Schell 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  A.  SchifFer 

'   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Shiller 
Mr.  Henry  L.  P.  Schmelzer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Schmitz 
Miss  Frieda  A.  M.  Schmutzler 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Schneider 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Schneider 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Alexander  Schocken 
Mrs.  Janos  Scholz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  A.  Schon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  G.  Schorr 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.  R.  Schroeder 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Schulman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Milford  D.  Schulz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  G.  Schwenk 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  C.  Scott,  Jr. 


Ms.  Edythe  G.  Scott 

Mr.  Peter  Scott 

Mrs.  Linwood  D.  Scriven 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  W.  Scudder 

Miss  Anna  Corey  Scull 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Seaman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  L.  Searle 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  H.  Sears 

Miss  Helen  C.  Secrist 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Seeley 

Priscilla  Sellman,  M.D. 

Mr.  George  Senker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Senkler  II 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bert  Serwitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ihor  Sevcenko 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shane 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Shapiro 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  I.  Shapiro 

Mr.  John  P.  Sheehy 

Mr.  Timothy  W.  Sheen 

Ms.  Deborah  Sheetz 

Ms.  Sandra  Sheiber 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Sheldon 

Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Shepherd 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Shepherd 

Ms.  Margaret  E.  Sherwood 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dix  C.  Shevalier,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Shirley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Shocket 

Miss  Marion  C.  Shorley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kent  Shubert 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Shucart 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ephrain  E.  Shulman 

Helen  N.  Shulman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  D.  Shuwall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Sibelian 

Mrs.  Clifton  Abbott  Sibley 

Ms.  Jane  Sibley 

Mrs.  Lawrence  M.  Sibley 

Ms.  Stephi  Sidell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hyman  Silverman 

Ms.  Lois  E.  Silverman 

Mr.  Larry  R.  Simmons 

Mrs.  Maurice  Simon 

Mrs.  George  Henry  Simonds,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Willard  S.  Simpkins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  G.  Simpson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Sisson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  S.  Sisson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Slavin 

Dr.  Marion  L.  Slemons 

Mrs.  Susan  M.  Slye 

Mrs.  Mary-Leigh  C.  Smart 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rolf  Smedvig 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  E.  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Smith 

Mrs.  Ernest  Smith  III 

Dr.  Frances  H.  Smith 

Mr.  Garrett  K.  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  P.  Smith 

Ms.  Loretta  Smith 

Mr.  Marshall  J.  Smith 

Mrs.  Myron  Smith 

Mr.  Newlin  R.  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  J.  Smith 

Dr.  Sidney  B.  Smith 

Mrs.  Walter  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Robert  Smithwood 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Snow 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Julian  Sobin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  Sobin 
Dr.  Norman  Solomon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Deane  Somerville 
Mrs.  Elsa  G.  Sonnabend 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  Sorger 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Sostek 
Mrs.  Horace  H.  Soule 
Mrs.  Irwin  Spalding 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Spangler,  Jr. 
Mrs.  John  F.  Spence,  Jr. 
Mr.  Ron  Spence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  H.  Sperber 
Mrs.  Hester  D.  Sperduto 
Mr.  B.  Spero 
Ms.  Josephine  Spinale 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.T.  Spitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Spound 
Mrs.  James  C.  Sprague 
Ms.  Denise  J.  Spriedier 
Captain  Roy  M.  Springer,  Jr. 
Ms.  Marcia  S.  St.  Alevizos 
Mrs.  Howard  J.  Stagg  III 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  R.  Stahl 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  G.  Stahl 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W  Stampler 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Stanbury 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Stang 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  E.  Starobin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Stan- 
Miss  Anna  Steams 
Dr.  Glenn  D.  Steele,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  Stein 
Mrs.  Elinor  Stetson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Stevens 
Mr.  John  E.  Stevens 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josiah  Stevenson  IV 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Steward 
Mrs.  George  Stewart 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Goodwill  M.  Stewart 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Stewart 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stolt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Stone 
Mr.  John  S.  Stone 
Mr.  Mead  W  Stone,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Stopfel 
Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Storrow 
Ms.  Linda  A.  Larson  Stover 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  I  Stowe 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Strassman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  W.  Strattner,  Jr. 
Miss  Rita  Struzziery 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Stuart,  Jr. 
Colonel  Rilda  M.  Stuart 
Mrs.  Robert  P.  Sturgis 
Ms.  Carol  M.  Sullivan 
Mr.  Edward  T.  Sullivan 
Mrs.  Paul  Sullivan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quinn  Sullivan 
Mr.  Sumiko 

Mr.  Robert  G.  Summers 
Mrs.  David  Sunstein 
Mrs.  Heslip  E.  Sutherland 
Dr.  PA.  Suzman 
Mrs.  Richard  Swain 
Mrs.  H.S.  Swartz 
Mrs.  Allen  N.  Sweeny 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Sweet 

Miss  Jean  Syer 

Mrs.  Lawrence  A.  Sykea 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  Synimes 

Ms.  Vanessa  Symmons 

Mr.  Thomas  Tachovsky 

Mr.  Roger  E.  TackefF 

Paullett  and  Ganson  Taggart 

Ms.  Patricia  Tambone 

Amy  J.  Tananbaum 

Miss  Idella  L.  Tapley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merton  Tarlow 

Ms.  Evelyn  Tate 

Mrs.  Chas  L.  Taylor 

Mr.  Isaac  M.  Taylor 

Mr.  John  A.  Taylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Taylor 

Mr.  Lee  Taylor 

Mr.  Timothy  A.  Taylor 

Mr.  Timothy  G.Taylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Teetzel 

Mr.  John  Terrey 

Mrs.  John  Tew 

Mrs.  Lucius  E.  Thayer 

Miss  Anne  C.  Thompson 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Thompson 

Ms.  Grace  Thompson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rollin  S.  Thompson 

Robert  and  Ann  Thomburg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Thornton 

Miss  E.  Katharine  Tilton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeffry  A.  Timmons 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  E.  Titus 

Mrs.  Peter  H.  Tolman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  K.  Tonrey,  Jr. 

Ms.  Alice  Tomgren 

Mr.  William  R.  Tower 

Ms.  Martha  Townley 

Ms.  Genevieve  Tracy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  M.  Trainor 

Mr.  Ami  Trauber 

Mr.  Robert  Travis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Traylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Trefethen,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Trieble 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Trott 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Truesdall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  W.  Trumbull 

Mr.  John  T.  Tucker 

Ms.  Judith  R.  Tucker 

Miss  Ruth  Tucker 

Mrs.  Bayard  Tuckerman,  Jr. 

Miss  Alice  Tully 

Mrs.  C.E.  Turner 

Mr.  Norman  E.  Turner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Tuthill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Renwick  S.  Tweedy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  C.  Twichell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Tyman 

Mr.  Torn  Ueno 

Miss  Gene  Ulmann 

David  and  Lynne  Umstead 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Umer 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Irving  Usen 

Sandra  and  Hugo  Uyterhoeven 

Ms.  Elizabeth  Valentine 

Mrs.  Francis  R.  Van  Buren 


Mr.  Dirk  Van  Der  Kaay 

Mr.  Peter  W.  Van  Etten 

Mr.  Allan  Van  Gestel 

Mr.  Henry  Vandermark 

Mr.  David  Vandermeid 

Rev.  George  D.  Vartzelis 

Mrs.  Lillion  Vash 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  R.  Vershbow 

Mr.  Alan  Victor 

Mr.  Normand  P.  Viens 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Vincent 

Mr.  Sueksagan  Visith 

Mr.  Francis  Vivada 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Evon  Z.  Vogt 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Voorhees 

Miss  Eleanor  F.  Voorhies 

Mr.  Osamu  Wada 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeptha  H.  Wade 

Mr.  John  J.  Waldon 

Ms.  Carol  Anne  Waldron 

Alfred  J.  Walker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  R.  Walker 

Mrs.  Guy  W  Walker,  Sr. 

Ms.  Joyce  Walker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Walker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  N.  Walker 

Mr.DwightWWall 

Mrs.  B.  Gring  Wallace 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Wallach 

Mr.  Allen  D.  Waller 

Mr.  David  Walsh 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Denis  Walsh 

Mrs.  Fred  S.  Walter 

Mr.  William  K.  Walters 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  L.  Wanger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.A.  Warburton 

Mrs.  John  Ware,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  M.  Warlick 

Mrs.  David  Warren 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howland  S.  Warren 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Warren 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  C.  Wasby 

Mr.  James  Wasftaff 

Mr.  Kenneth  E.  Washburn 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Wasson,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  W  Watriss 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  D.  Watson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Watson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  F.  Way 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Weaver 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Paul  R.  Weaver 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Webb 

Mrs.  Eric  T.  Weber 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Zach  Webster 

Mrs.  Nina  M.  Webster 

Mr.  William  D.  Webster 

Mrs.  Albert  H.  Wechsler 

Ms.  Lucretia  J.  Weed 

Mrs.  Arnold  N.  Weeks 

Mrs.  Sinclair  Weeks,  Jr. 

Mr.  Richard  L.  Weil,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Weiner 

Ms.  Florence  Weingart 

Mr.  Lewis  H.  Weinstein 

Mr.  Stephen  Weisberg 

Mrs.  Manuel  Weisbuch 

Mr.  Dudley  A.  Weiss 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Claude  E.  Welch 


Mrs.  Francis  C.  Welch 

Mrs.  Walter  Weld 

Mr.  John  J.  Weldon 

Miss  Harriet  V.  Wellman 

Mrs.  A.  Turner  Wells 

Miss  Patricia  Wells 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Wells,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Werman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Wemick 

Mr.  Julien  Vose  Weston 

Mrs.  Winthrop  Wetherbee 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerrold  A.  Wexler 

Mr.  G.Walter  Whalen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Wheatley 

Mr.  David  Wheeler 

Mrs.  Richard  P.  Wheeler 

Mr.  James  C.  Wheelwright 

Mrs.  John  S.  Whipple 

Mr.  Stetson  Whitcher 

Miss  Christine  White 

Mrs.  Constance  V.R.  White 

Mrs.  Henry  K.  White 

Mrs.  Ogden  White,  Jr. 

Mr.  Richardson  White 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  White 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Whitehead 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  A\Tiitney 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Whittaker 

Mrs.  Nathaniel  Whittier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  E.  Whittle 

Mrs.  Morrill  Wiggin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.N.  Whilchins 

Mrs.  Gardiner  Wilcott 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  P.  Wilkins 

Mrs.  D.  Forbes  Will 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Oswald  Willhoite 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Adelson  Williams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Willis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley  Willis 

Mr.  John  Willis,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Alfred  W.  Willmann 

Mr.  Alexander  R.  Wills 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Wilsker 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Alexander  M.  Wilson 

Ethel  Wilson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  R.  Wilson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Wilson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Wilson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Winneg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Winsloe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  F.  Winslow 

Mrs.  Henry  D.  Winslow 

Ms.  Nancy  Winterbottom 

Mrs.  John  Wise,  Jr. 

Mr.  Robert  Withers,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott 

Daniel  and  Beverly  Wolf 

Ms.  Leova  B.  Wolf 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Wolf 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Wolfe 

Mr.  Stephen  W.  Wolfe 

Dr.  Brunetta  R.  Wolfman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Clark  Woole 

Allen  and  Susanne  Wolozin 

Dr.  Elaine  Woo 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rawson  Lyman  Wood 

Mrs.  John  Woodruff 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Woods 
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Miss  Elizabeth  Woolley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  I.  Wren 

Mrs.  Whitney  Wright 

Drs.  Richard  and  Judith  Wurtman 

Mrs.  Patricia  P.  Wylde 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Wysocki 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Levon  M.  Yacubian 

Ms.  Doris  Yaffee 

Dr.  Phyllis  S.  Yawitt 


Mrs.  Eleanor  W.  Young 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Young 

Ms.  Ruth  Young 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Younis 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Lyle  J.  Yurko 

Mr  Jerrold  R.  Zacharias 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Arnold  M.  Zack 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Dimiter  Zagoroff 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Zaleznik 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Zarren 

Dr  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Zelen 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Zeller 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Ziering,  Jr 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  L.  Zigmond 

Ms.  A.T.  Zimany 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Zocco 


Contributions  were  made  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the 
1985-86  fiscal  year  in  honor  of  the  following  individuals: 


.Mr.  Gabriel  Arber 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Beranak 

Or.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Bolan 

Mrs.  Llora  Bortman 

Vlr.  Brett  Durean  Cornell 

VIrs.  Helene  Cahners 

Harriet  Cohn 

Meredith  Danberg-Ficcarella 

Mrs.  Philip  Eiseman 

.\lfred  Forman 

Charles  T.  Francis 

Sam  and  Molly  Fraiberg 

Haskell  and  Ina  Gordon 


Ms.  Ann  Heartt 

Harrj'  Hertz 

Nathaniel  Cahners  Hindman 

Hy  and  Sophie  Horwitz 

Harry  Indursky 

Mrs.  Robert  Kennard 

Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mr.  Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Mr.  Joel  Myerson 

Mr.  Charles  Pearlman 

Mr.  Arthur  S.  Reinherz 

Marion  and  Maey  Rogovin 

Carolyn  C.  Rowland 


George  R.  Rowland 

Mr  Leon  A.  Rubel 

Edward  and  Margaret  Rubinow 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Sehlein 

Mrs.  Louis  Speyer 

Susan  B.  Kaplan  and  Ami  Trauber 

Mrs.  Ir\'ing  Usen 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Wells  Kennard 

Mrs.  Irving  F.  Whiting 

Patrick  Henr\'  Williams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Zinn 


Contributions  were  made  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the 
1985-86  fiscal  year  in  memory  of  the  following  individuals: 


Mr.  George  Alpert 
Janet  Altshuler 
Ruble  E.  Barger 
Vlr.  David  Bernstein 
VIrs.  Herschel 

aiisa  C.  and  Talcott  M.  Banks 
VIrs.  Harriet  M.  Baxter 
virs.  Barry  Bigelow 
I  At.  Don  Bishop 
vlrs.  William  J.  Brown 
<^athryn  A.  Brown 
Esther  Brutman 
ilr.  Henry  B.  Cabot 
ilr.  Norman  L.  Cahners 
5l8ie  Chamberlain 
>Ir.  Cleworth 
•i'ma.  Cohen 
ielen  Coeffler 
;  i)«[athaniel  Currier,  Jr. 


Mary  A.  Durfee 

Virginia  H.  and  Richard  A.  Ehrlich 

Mr.  Eugene  M.  Elkind 

Mr.  Irving  Frankel 

Francis  J.  Gallagher 

Marion  Green 

Joseph  Goldman 

Margaret  L.  Gruener 

W.  Latimer  Gray 

I.  Elizabeth  Hammerle 

Alice  Anderson  Hufstader 

Mr.  Herman  S.  Kiaer 

Dorothy  Abbott  Ames  Kimball 

Isadore  I.  Janowsky 

Clara  H.  Jones 

Rose  Marson 

Arold  Miller 

Robert  J.  Moore 

Anne  Ortner 


Mrs.  Bernardo  Parronchi 

Lily  Phillips 

Katharine  Harte  Putnam 

Mr.  Herbert  Prashker 

Mr.  Sidney  Rabb 

John  E.  Riley 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Robbins 

Jules  Rogers 

Dr.  Alfred  F.  Rothschild 

Mrs.  George  B.  Rowell 

Mr.  Donald  Sinclair 

S.  Abbot  Smith 

Priscilla  Gale  Smith 

Dora  Solomon 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Stanley  Swaebe 

Mr.  Rolland  Tapley 

Anne  Stickney  Tappen 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  particularly  grateful  to  those  individuals 
who  chose  to  remember  the  BSO  through  a  bequest. 


jaura  E.  Dwight 
►lildred  Ellis 
5dith  Eustis 
I  t/era  Cravath  Gibbs 
Vnita  Harris 
/^irginia  Harris 
!^dithA.  Hertz 


Elizabeth  Johnson 
Germaine  Laurent 
Edith  G.  Mclntyre 
Charles  Mead 
John  G.  Noll 
Louise  Parsons 
Charles  O.  Pengra 


Marian  Phinney 
Karl  Rissland 
L.  Beatrice  Spaulding 
Frances  J.  Stewart 
Edward  A.  Taft 
William  B.  Victorino 
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Fine 

Quality 

Broadloom 
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Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


Hand 

Knotted 

Orientals 


Custom 
Area 
Rugs 


284  WASHINGTON  ST     WELLESLEY  hilLS   MA02181 

Ooe"  Mon     Tjes     Thu-S       F'l      unii,  5  30    WeO    unlitSOO 
Sa:   jn|i  4  30  •  (617)237  0800 


WeUesley  Hills 
Rug  Shop 


^ 


inc. 


^ 


Investment  Real  Estate  Management. 

Brokerage  and  Consulting  Services 

Since  1898 


Donald  L.  Saunders. 
President  &  Chief  Executive  Officer 

SAUNDERS  &  ASSOCIATES 

20  Park  Plaza  •  Boston  •  MA  •  021 16 
(617)  426 '4000 

Exclusive  Agent  for  the  Statler  Office  Building 


Successful  business  trips 
are  music  to  my  ears. 

Garber  Travel  has  been  orchestrating 

travel  plans  for  some  of  the 

finest  companies  in 

New  England  and 

we've  never 

missed  a  beat. 

Call  me  at  734-2100. 

I  know  we  can  work 

in  perfect  harmony. 

Main  Office: 
1406  Beacon  St., 
Brookline. 


Thursday  '10'— 5  February,  8-9:50 
Friday  'A' — 6  February,  2-3:50 
Saturday  'B' — 7  February,  8-9:50 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS  conducting 

BERLIOZ  Owerture  to  Benvenuto 

Cellini 
SIBELIUS  Symphony  No.  6 

BRAHMS/  Piano  Quartet  in  G  minor 

SCHOENBERG 


Wednesdaj',  11  February  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Mare  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  '10'— 12  February,  8-10 
Friday  'B'— 13  February,  2-4 
Saturday  'B' — 14  February,  8-10 
Tuesday  'C— 17  February,  8-10 

KURT  MASUR  conducting 
MENDELSSOHN  Symphony  No.  1 
MOZART  Piano  Concerto  No.  25 

inC,  K.503 
RADU  LUPU 
BEETHOVEN         SjTnphony  No.  1 


Thursday 'A'— 19  February,  8-9:55 
Friday  'A'— 20  February^  2-3:55 
Saturday  'A' — 21  February,  8-9:55 

KURT  MASUR  conducting 
HAYDN  Symphony  No.  88 

SHOSTAKOVICH  SvTnphony  No.  13, 
Babi  Yar 
SERGEI  LEIFERKUS,  bass-baritone 
MEN  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 
CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


Programs  subject  to  change. 
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(as, A  f^M^RO 


Mexican  Cuisine 


".  .  .  the  best  Mexican 
food  this  side  of  Taxco  .  .  . 
the  cuisine  at  Casa  Romero 
is  as  sophisticated  as 
the  decor  ..." 
Gourmet 
Magazine 


Open  Daily  from  6:00  P.M. 

for  your  pre-concert 

dining  convenience 


Reservations:  536-4341 
30  Gloucester  St. ,  Back  Bay,  Boston 


''Nationally 
Outstanding'' 

— Esquire  Magazine 

Boston's  Finest 
New  Restaurant 


in  The  Charles  Hotel 

One  Bennett 

at  Eliot  Street,  Cambridge 

Reservations  864-1200 


SENIOR  CARE  SPECIAUSTS 
Long  Term  Care  Placement  Agency 

617-899-6656 
()uick  Decisions  Are  Unstrfe  Decistons" 

An  available  bed  doesn't  mean  an  appropriate 
and  safe  environment. 

S.C.S.  finds  and  recommends  suitable  nursing 
home  accommodations  after  researching  and 
assessing  facilities. 

A  monthly  report  as  to  the  resident's  progress 
and  well-being  is  also  available. 
S.C.S.  is  totally  independent  and  unencum- 
bered by  any  association  with  hospitals,  nurs- 
ing homes,  or  health  care  providers. 

Free  Consultations  Available. 
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Fine  Books  in 
Foreign  Languages 

Bought  .  Sold  •  Appraised 


MAGDA  TISZA 

Chestnut  Hill.  MA021 67 
(617)527-5312 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  .  .  . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  caU  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  S;yTiipliony  concert 
program  information,  caU  "C-0-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of 
the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Sym- 
phony Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  S\Tnphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 

ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL 
INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492,  or 
write  the  Fxmction  Manager,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m. 
until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on 
concert  evenings,  it  remains  open  through 
intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past 
starting- time  for  other  events.  In  addition, 
the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when 
there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or  evening. 
Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony 
subscription  concerts  become  available  at 
the  box  office  once  a  series  has  begun.  For 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets 
will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  con- 
cert. No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for 
these  events. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  stairwell  near  the 
Cohen  Annex  and  is  open  from  one  hour 
before  each  concert  through  intermission. 
The  shop  carries  all-new  BSO  and  musical- 
motif  merchandise  and  gift  items  such  as 
calendars,  appointment  books,  drinking 
glasses,  holiday  ornaments,  children's 
books,  and  BSO  and  Pops  recordings.  All 
proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  For  merchandise  information, 
please  call  267-2692. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you 
are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may 


make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  call- 
ing the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring 
needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to 
attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number 
of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon  and  Saturday-evening  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  (subscription  concerts 
only).  The  continued  low  price  of  the  Satur- 
day tickets  is  assured  through  the  gener- 
osity of  two  anon;yTQOus  donors.  The  Rush 
Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.50  each,  one  to  a 
customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall  West 
Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the 

ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in 
the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to 
do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order  not 
to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any 
part  of  the  S^nnphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in 
the  surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted 
only  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch 
rooms,  and  in  the  main  lobby  on  Massachu- 
setts Avenue. 


A  Vast  Selection  of 

Arts,  Scholarly  & 
Literary  Titles 

Almost  all  discounted 

20%  all  the  time 

Great  savings  on  classical 
recordings.  Everyday  price  on 
most  CD's  $13.99 

Mail — Phone — Special  orders  welcome 

230  Elm  St.  Davis  Sq. 

Somerville  02144 

„.„._.  N.  on  Mass.  past 

Boston  Book  and  r->       u* 

Record <M«r«houM       Pofter  Sq.  Right  on 
Day  St.  3  bipcks  to  Elm. 
Davis  stop  on  Red  Line®  623-7766 
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CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP- 
MENT may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men 
and  women  are  available  in  the  Cohen 
Annex  near  the  Symphony  Hall  West 
Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue.  On-call 
physicians  attending  concerts  should  leave 
their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the 
switchboard  near  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony 
Hall  is  available  at  the  West  Entrance  to 
the  Cohen  Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the 
orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage 
end  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first- 
balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  out- 
side the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms. 
The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal 
apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There 
are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony 
level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before 
each  performance.  For  the  Friday-after- 
noon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  12:15, 
with  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS: 
Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 


tra are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as 
well  as  internationally,  through  the  Boston 
Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  In  addi- 
tion, Friday-afternoon  concerts  are  broad- 
cast live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7); 
Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast 
live  by  both  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-PM 
(Boston  102.5).  Live  broadcasts  may  also  be 
heard  on  several  other  public  radio  stations 
throughout  New  England  and  New  York.  If 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard 
regularly  in  your  home  area  and  you  would 
like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Produc- 
tions at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad 
to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on 
the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual 
donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  news- 
letter, as  well  as  priority  ticket  information 
and  other  benefits  depending  on  their  level 
of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the 
Development  Office  at  Symphony  Hall 
weekdays  between  9  and  5.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed 
your  address,  please  send  your  new  address 
with  your  newsletter  label  to  the  Develop- 
ment Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of 
address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Busi- 
ness &  Professional  Leadership  program 
makes  it  possible  for  businesses  to  partici- 
pate in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  through  a  variety  of  original  and 
exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presi- 
dents at  Pops,"  "A  Company  Christmas  at 
Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting. 
Benefits  include  corporate  recognition  in 
the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the 
Higginson  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  service.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  BSO  Corporate 
Development  Office  at  (617)  266-1492. 
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^Flip 
a  switch 

and  you  expect  electricity 
to  be  there.  Thatfe  how 
a  banker  should  be!' 


Gerald  E.  Anderson,  President  and  CEO, 
Commonwealth  Energ}'  System 


In  12  years,  Gerry  Anderson  has  helped 
COM/Energy  face  everything  from  the  oil 
crisis  to  the  issues  of  nuclear  power  Today, 
he  jokes  that,  while  his  hair  is  turning  white, 
he  still  enjoys  going  to  work  in  the  morning. 

COM/Energ}^  and  its  affiliate  compa- 
nies provide  electricity  and  natural 
gas  to  more  than  half  a  million  customers  in 
76  Massachusetts  communities. 

However,  the  company's  credo  is  to 
answer  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the 
public  at  ever\^  level,  from  consumers, 
shareholders,  and  politicians  to  regiilaton^ 
agencies,  and  COM/Energ}^  employees. 
Responding  to  groups  this  diverse  requires 
commitment,  patience,  skill,  and  a  ver\^ 
resourceful  bank. 

Bay  Banks. 

COM/Energy  was  looking  for  a  remit- 
tance processing  system  that  w^ould 
improve  service,  provide  better  control  and 
documentation,  and  reduce  costs.  After 


analyzing  the  payment  patterns  of  COM/ 
Energv's  customers,  BayBanks  designed  a 
lockbox  depositor}^  account  that  enhances 
the  company's  own  high-speed  coding, 
opening,  and  scanning  equipment. 

^^With  $1,500,000  in  payments 
a  day,  our  customized 
lockbox  deposit  account  is 
critical  to  reducing  both 
float  and  error.  ^^ 

COM/Energy  aloo  depends  on 
BayBanks  for  disbursement  and  payroll 
services,  as  well  as  various  lines  of  credit. 
All  coordinated  by  one  Corporate  Banking 
Officer,  backed  by  a  team  of  experts. 

The  challenge  created  by  the  industry 
trend  toward  less  regulation  has  required 
an  in-depth  planning  effort  by  COM/ 
Energ}^'s  top  management.  The  creative 
strategies  generated  by  this  effort,  together 
with  sales  growth  and  strict  cost  control, 
have  enabled  C0M/Energ\^'s  gas  and  elec- 
tric subsidiaries  to  file  for  only  one  rate 
change  since  1982  —  a  reduction. 

^^  As  we  enter  the  new  era  of 
deregulation,  we  need  a 
bank  that  isn't  regulated 
in  its  thinking.^? 

COM/Energ}"  appreciates  the  same 
kind  of  creative  thinking  at  BayBanks.  A 
S6  billion  corporate  banking  network, 
BayBanks  is  committed  to  providing  the 
most  innovative,  involved,  and  comprehen- 
sive senice  in  New  England. 

You  know  us  as  the  leader  in  personal 
banking  service.  You'll  find  BayBanks  is  a 
leader  in  banking  service  for  business  as 
well.  Ask  Gerr\^  Anderson.  Or  any  of  our 
many  other  corporate  customers. 


BayBanks' 

Corporate  Banking  Network' 
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PasteneWme&  Foo 
Somerville,MA021 
Good  food.  Good  wi 
Since  1874. 
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Jh  Season  1986-87 
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TO  SEND  A  GIFT  OF  B&B  LIQUEUR  ANYWHERE  IN  THE  U  S  CALL  1-800-238-4373  VOID  WHERE  PROHIBITED 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87 

Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek,  Honorary  Chairman  George  H.  Kidder,  President 

Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  Chairman  J. P.  Barger,  Vice-Chairman 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley,  Vice-Chairman        William  J  Poorvu,  Vice-Chairman  and  Treasurer 
Mrs.  George  L.  Sargent,  Vice-Chairman 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 

Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 


Philip  K.  Allen 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

Abram  T.  Collier 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 


Archie  C.  Epps 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Trustees  Emeriti 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 

John  T.  Noonan 


Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

E.  James  Morton 

David  G.  Mugar 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Richard  A.  Smith 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 

Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Irving  W  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

Sidney  Stoneman 

John  L.  Thomdike 


Other  Ofl&cers  of  the  Corporation 

John  Ex  Rodgers,  Assistant  Treasurer  Theodore  A.  Vlahos,  Assistant  Treasurer 

Jay  B.  Wailes,  Assistant  Treasurer  Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Clerk 

Mary  Glenn  Goldman,  Assistant  Clerk 

Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Acting  General  Manager 

Anne  H.  Parsons,  Orchestra  Manager 

Costa  Pilavachi,  Artistic  Administrator 

Caroline  Smedvig,  Director  of  Promotion 

Josiah  Stevenson,  Director  of  Development 

Theodore  A.  Vlahos,  Director  of  Business  Affairs 


Robert  Bell,  Data  Processing  Manager 
Helen  P.  Bridge,  Director  of  Volunteers 
Madelyne  Codola  Cuddeback,  Director 

of  Corporate  Development 
Vera  Gold,  Assistant  Director  of 

Promotion 
Patricia  Halligan,  Personnel  Administrator 
Nancy  A.  Kay,  Director  of  Sales 
John  M.  Keenum,  Director  of 

Foundation  Support 
Anita  R.  Kuriand,  Administrator  of 

Youth  Activities 


Steven  Ledbetter,  Musicologist  & 

Program  Annotator 
Marc  Mandel,  Publications  Coordinator 
Richard  Ortner,  Administrator  of 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Nancy  E.  Phillips,  Media  and 

Production  Manager, 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Charles  Rawson,  Manager  of  Box  Office 
Joyce  M.  Serwitz,  Assistant  Director 

of  Development 


Susan  E.  Tomlin,  Director  of  Annual  Giving 

Programs  copyright  ®1987  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
Cover  photo  by  Christian  Steiner/ Design  by  Wondriska  Associates  Inc. 
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Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


Avram  J.  Goldberg 

Chairman 


Mrs.  Carl  Koch 
Vice-Chairman 

John  Q.  Adams 

Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

Martin  Allen 

Mrs.  David  Bakalar 

Bruce  A.  Beal 

Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

William  M.  Bulger 

Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Mrs.  C.  Thomas  Clagett,  Jr. 

James  R  Cleary 

John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 

Julian  Cohen 

William  H.  Congleton 

Walter  J.  Connolly,  Jr. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 

Albert  C.  Comelio 

Phyllis  Curtin 

A.V.  d'Arbeloff 

Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 

Ms.  Phyllis  Dohanian 

Harriett  Eckstein 

Mrs.  Alexander  Ellis 

Edward  Eskandarian 

Katherine  Fanning 

John  A.  Fibiger 
Kenneth  G.  Fisher 


Ray  Stata 

Vice-Chairman 


Peter  M.  Flanigan 

Gerhard  M.  Freche 

Dean  Freed 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 

Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 

Jordan  L.  Golding 

Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  HI 

Joseph  M.  Henson 

Arnold  Hiatt 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Glen  H.  Hiner 

Mrs.  Marilyn  B.  Hoffman 

Ronald  A.  Homer 

H.  Eugene  Jones 

Howard  Kaufman 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Robert  D.  King 

Robert  K.  Kraft 

John  P.  LaWare 

Mrs.  Hart  D.  Leavitt 

Laurence  Lesser 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

C.  Charles  Marran 


Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
Secretary 

Richard  P.  Morse 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Morse 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  Nishino 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

John  A.  Perkins 

Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Robert  E.  Remis 
Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 
David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

John  Ex  Rodgers 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Gene  Shalit 

Mark  L.  Selkowitz 

Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

W  Davies  Sohier,  Jr. 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

William  F.  Thompson 

Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Mrs.  An  Wang 

Roger  D.  Wellington 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.P.  Whitney 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Brunetta  W^olfman 

Nicholas  T,  Zervas 


Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Hazen  H.  Ayer 

Paul  Fromm 


Overseers  Elmeriti 

Mrs.  Louis  L  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Benjamin  H.  Lacy 


Mrs.  Stephen  V.C.  Morris 

David  R.  Pokross 
Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 


Symphony  Hall  Operations 

Cheryl  Silvia,  Function  Manager 
James  E.  Whitaker,  House  Manager 

Earl  G.  Buker,  Chief  Engineer 

Cleveland  Morrison,  Stage  Manager 

Franklin  Smith,  Supervisor  of  House  Crew 

WilmothA.  Griffiths,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  House  Crew 
William  D.  McDonnell,  Chief  Steward 


Officers  of  the  Boston  S\Tnphony  Association  of  Volunteers 


Mrs.  Michael  H.  Da\-is 


President 


Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III 
Executive  Vice-President 

Mr.  Goetz  Eaton 
Treasurer 


Mrs.  Harr\'  F.  Sweitzer.  Jr. 

Secretary 

Mrs.  Seabun-T.  Short.  Jr. 
yominating  Chairman 


Vice-Presidents 


Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett.  Developtyient  Services 

Ms.  Phyllis  Dohanian,  Membership 

Mrs.  Eugene  Leibowitz.  Tanglewood 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton.  Tanglewood 

Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg,  Fund  raising  Projects 


Mrs.  James  T.  Jensen.  Hall  Services 

Mrs.  Btla  T.  Kalman.  Youth  Activities 

and  Adult  Education 

Mrs.  Hart  D.  Lea\-itt,  Regions 

Ms.  Ellen  M.  Massey,  Public  Relations 


Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Berger 
Mrs.  John  T.  Boatwright 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Hubbard 


Chainnen  of  Regions 

Ms.  Prudence  A.  Law 

Mrs.  Alfred  F.  Parisi 
Mrs.  Thomas  Walker 


Mrs.  F.  T.  ^^^litney 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.P.  Whitney 

Mrs.  Richard  W  Young 


THE 

London  Harness 


COMPANY 


Guardians  of  Craftsmanship.  Since 
1776,  London  Harness  products  have 
been  distinguished  by  superior  crafts- 
manship, classic  styling  and  endurance. 
^^  Schlesinger  attaches  are  crafted 
in  the  same  tradition.  As  hand 
some  as  they  are  strong. 
Schlesinger  cases  are  sym- 
bolic of  success.  !^^  We 
are  proud  to  include  them 


in  what  is  the  finest  selection  of  busi- 
ness cases  in  New  England.  Corporate 
accounts  invited.  ^^  MAIS  STORE: 
60  Franklin  Street,  Downtown  Cross- 
ing. Boston.  MA  02110,  542-9234. 
;  ^  BKW'CH  LOCATIONS: 
51  Central  Street,  Wellesley 
MA.  23^-5950.  ^  s^ 
North  Shore  Shopping  Ctr. 
Peabody,MA,531-6l80.<5^) 


February  27-March  2 
CaU  262-8700 


SALUTE  t3 
SYMPHONY 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


LISTEN  TO  WCRB-102.5-FM 

Classic  performances,  anecdotes,  and  interviews  with  members  of 
the  BSO  family  and  special  guests  are  featured. 

12  noon  to  2  p.m. 
6  to  9  p.m. 


Friday,  February  27: 
Saturday,  February  28: 
Sunday,  March  1 : 


Monday,  March  2: 


12  noon  to  1:30  p.m. 

4:45  to  8  p.m. 

10  a.m.  to  midnight 

7  to  1 1  p.m. 

7  to  11  p.m. 


WATCH  WCVB-TV  CHANINEL  5 

Seiji  Ozawa,  John  Williams  and  the  BSO  join  forces  for  a  gala 
performance  live  from  Symphony  Hall,  Monday,  March  2  from 
7:30  to  9  p.m.,  simulcast  on  WCRB. 

VISIT  QUINCY  MARKET 

Some  of  the  area's  finest  performing  artists,  introduced  by  celebrity 
hosts,  will  appear  in  the  Rotunda  each  day  of  Salute  beginning  at 
noon.  Don't  miss  them! 

PARTY  AT  THE  MALL  AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 

Salute  goes  international  with  a  festive  party  at  the  Mall  at 
Chestnut  HiU,  Sunday,  March  1  from  6:30  to  10:30  p.m.  Tickets, 
priced  at  $25  per  person,  are  available  from  the  Volunteer  Office, 
266-1492,  ext.  177. 


Donors  to  Salute  to  Symphony  help  the  BSO  maintain  the  highest  artistic 
standards. 

Salute  to  Symphony  is  a  project  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of 
Volunteers  to  support  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Raytheon 

Corporate  Sponsor 
Salute  to  Symphony 


W 


BSO 


The  Wilhelmina  C.  Sandwen 
Memorial  Concert 
Saturday,  7  February  1987 

The  Saturday-night  concert  on  7  February'  has 
been  generously  sponsored  in  memory  of 
Wilhelmina  Carlisle  Sandwen  by  her  husband. 
Arthur  Herbert  Sandwen,  and  her  son, 
Thomas  Herbert  Hannaford.  Mrs.  Sandwen 
was  bom  in  Braintree  on  7  Februar\^  1912 
and  resided  most  of  her  life  in  We\Tnouth. 
Massachusetts,  and  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida. 

Mrs.  Sandwen  was  an  accomplished  classi- 
cal pianist  who  taught  piano  for  many  years  in 
the  South  Shore  area.  Despite  becoming  blind 
at  age  63,  she  continued  with  her  piano  stud- 
ies and  in  her  later  years  took  up  the  ^iolin. 
Mrs.  Sandwen  was  well-known  in  yachting 
circles  along  the  eastern  seaboard,  and  the 
family  yacht,  the  "Wilhelmina,*'  is  named  in 
her  honor.  She  was  also  a  senior  master  in  the 
American  Contract  Bridge  League. 

Mrs.  Sandwen  passed  away  on  29  October 
1986  in  Fort  Lauderdale.  This  Februarv'  7th 
would  have  been  her  75th  birthday.  She  is 
remembered  by  many  loAdng  family  members 
and  friends,  eighty  of  whom  are  in  attendance 
at  Symphony  Hall  this  evening. 


BSO  Guests  on  WGBH.FM-89.7 

The  featured  guests  with  Ron  Delia  Chiesa 
during  the  intermissions  of  upcoming  live 
Boston  Symphony  broadcasts  will  be  Boston 
Symphony  volunteer  and  coordinator  of  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  art  exhibits  Muriel  Gold 
(6  and  7  February),  BSO  \iolinist  Leonard 
Moss  (13  and  14  February^,  BSO  cellist 
Robert  Ripley  (20  and  21  February),  and 
''Salute  to  Symphony"  Vice-Chairman  Tamara 
Da\as  (27  and  28  FebruarjO-  Upcoming  guests 
with  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  on  Morning  Pro 
Musica  will  include  cellist  Mstislav  Rostropo- 
vich  on  Friday,  27  Februarj-  at  11,  BSO  prin- 
cipal harpist  Ann  Hobson  Pilot,  who  will  be 
performing  live  on  Monday,  9  March  at  11, 
conductor  Simon  Rattle  on  Friday,  13  March 
at  11,  and  conductor  Andrew  Davis  on  Thurs- 
day 26  March  at  11. 


Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
8  February  at  Jordan  Hall 

The  Boston  S>Tnphony  Chamber  Players  per- 
form the  second  program  of  their  three-eon- 
cert  Jordan  Hall  series  on  Sunday,  8  Februarj^ 
at  3  p.m.  Guest  artists  Gilbert  Kalish,  piano, 
Sanford  Sylvan,  baritone,  and  BSO  Assistant 
Conductor  Carl  St.  Clair  join  the  Chamber 
Players  for  Beethoven's  Trio  in  C  minor  for 
\'iolin,  \'iola,  and  cello,  Opus  9,  No.  3,  George 
Perle's  Serenade  No.  3  for  piano  and  chamber 
orchestra,  Mozart's  Quintet  in  E-flat  for  horn 
and  strings.  K.-107,  and  Poulene's  Le  Bal 
masque,  Cantata  for  voice  and  eight  instru- 
ments. Tickets  at  $13,  $10,  and  $7  are  avail- 
able at  the  Jordan  Hall  box  office,  536-2412. 


"Salute  to  Symphony"  1987 
Set  for  27  February 

Raytheon  Company  will  sponsor  "Salute  to 
S\Tnphony*'  1987,  a  major  four-day  fundrais- 
ing  event  benefiting  the  Boston  S\Tiiphony 
and  the  Boston  Pops.  This  year's  "Salute" 
will  take  place  27  February-  through  2  March, 
with  a  theme  of  "Get  to  Know  the  BSO."  Fund- 
raising  activities  will  include  live  noontime 
musical  entertainment  at  Quincy  Market  and 
a  special  fundraising  party  at  the  Mall  at 
Chestnut  Hill,  Sunday,  1  March  from  6:30  to 
10:30  p.m.  Throughout  the  four  days,  radio 
station  WCRB-FM-102.5  will  offer  frequent 
broadcasts  focusing  on  the  history  of  the 
orchestra,  featuring  celebrity  interviews  and 
musical  selections  from  the  past  thirty  years. 
The  weekend  events  will  conclude  with  a  con- 
cert featuring  the  BSO  under  the  direction  of 
^eiji  Ozawa  and  John  Williams,  telecast  live 
by  WCVB^rV-Channel  5  on  Monday  2  March 
at  7:30  p.m.,  simulcast  on  WCRB. 


Planned  Giving  Seminars 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased 
once  again  to  offer  a  series  of  Planned  Giving 
Seminars  conducted  by  John  Brown,  noted 
authority  in  the  area  of  deferred  gifts. 
Remaining  seminars  for  the  1986-87  season 
take  place  on  the  following  dates:  Tuesday,  17 
February'  at  6  p.m.;  Thursday,  19  March  at  6 
p.m.;  and  Friday,  17  April  at  noon.  For  further 
information  please  contact  Joyce  M.  Serwitz, 
Assistant  Director  of  Development,  at 
266-1492,  ext.  132. 


OULD  FREDERICK  LAW  OLMSTED 


HAVE  HAD  THE  HERITAGE  IN  MIND 


WHEN  HE  ENVISIONED  THE  PUBLIC  GARDEN? 


THIS  PERFECT  VENUE  HAS  AWAITED  THE 


PERFECT  RESIDENCE  FOR  WELL  OVER  A  CENTURY: 


THE  HERITAGE  ON  THE  GARDEN. 


AN  ORIGINAL  OF  TIMELESS  ELEGANCE. 


FOR  INFORMATION,  CALL  266-2500. 


THEHERITAGE 

ON  THE  CAKDEN 


RESIDENTIAL  SALES  OFFICE:  17  ARLINGTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS.  02116. 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 


The  Boston  Artists  Ensemble  begins  its  1987 
season  on  Sunday,  8  Februar>'  at  7  p.m.  at  Pine 
Manor  College  in  Brookline.  Violinist  Alex- 
ander Romanul,  \iolists  Roberto  Diaz  and 
Mark  Ludwig,  cellist  Jonathan  Miller,  and  horn 
player  Richard  Sebring  perform  music  of 
Beethoven  and  Mozart.  Tickets  are  $9  general 
admission,  $7  for  senior  citizens,  and  $5  for 
students.  For  further  information,  call 
437-0231. 

The  Melisande  Trio — Susan  Miron,  harp. 
Burton  Fine,  \iola,  and  Fenwick  Smith,  flute — 
performs  music  of  C.EE.  Bach,  Britten, 
Persichetti,  Saint-Saens,  Ravel,  and  Debussy 
in  a  benefit  concert  for  the  Brookline  Music 
School,  Friday,  13  February  at  8  p.m.  at  the 
First  Parish  Church,  210  Hansard  Street.  Tick- 
ets are  $10. 

Max  Hobart  conducts  the  Civic  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  Boston  in  the  overture  to 
Mozart's  Impresario,  Christopher  Rouse's  The 
Infemal  Machine,  the  Prokofiev  Violin  Con- 
certo No.  2  with  soloist  James  Buswell,  and 
the  Franck  D  minor  SjTnphony  on  Sundaj', 
22  February  at  3  p.m.  at  Jordan  Hall.  Single 
tickets  are  $10  amd  $7,  with  a  discount  for 
students  and  senior  citizens.  For  further 
information,  call  437-0231. 

Gunther  Schuller  conducts  the  contempo- 
rary music  ensemble  Collage  (founded  by  BSO 
percussionist  Frank  Epstein)  in  a  "birthday 
celebration"  for  George  Perle  and  Milton 
Babbitt  on  Monday,  23  February  at  8  p.m.  at 


the  Long}''  School  of  Music  in  Cambridge.  The 
program  includes  music  of  Perle,  Babbitt, 
John  Stewart  McLennon,  and  Donald  Mar- 
tino.  Tickets  are  $8  general  admission,  $5  for 
students  and  senior  citizens.  For  further 
information,  call  437-0231. 

Ronald  Feldman  conducts  the  Mystic  Valley 
Orchestra  in  Mozart's  B-flat  Serenade, 
K.361(370a),  Stravinsky's  Firebird  Suite,  and 
the  New  England  premiere  of  Marilyn  Bliss' 
Huatzu  Hill  for  soprano  and  chamber  orches- 
tra. The  featured  soprano  is  Karol  Bennett. 
Performances  are  on  Friday,  27  February  at 
8  p.m.  at  Cary  Hall  in  Lexington,  and  on 
Sunday,  1  March  at  5  p.m.  in  Dwight  Hall  at 
Framingham  State  College.  Tickets  are  $6 
($4  students,  seniors,  and  special  needs).  For 
further  information,  call  491-4633. 

Ronald  Knudsen  conducts  the  Newton 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Mahler's  Symphony 
No.  4  with  soprano  Nancy  Armstrong  on  Sun- 
day, 8  March  at  8  p.m.  at  Aquinas  Junior 
College,  Newton  Comer.  Single  tickets  are 
$10;  for  further  information,  call  965-2555. 


With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for 
their  continued  support  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 
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Seiji  Ozawa 


Seiji  Ozawa  became  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall  of 
1973.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as  music 
director,  he  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  to 
hold  that  position  since  the  orchestra's  found- 
ing in  1881.  Bom  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China, 
to  Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child,  later 
graduating  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  "with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the 
International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors held  in  Besangon,  France,  and  was 
imdted  to  Tanglewood  by  Charles  Munch, 
then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  a  judge  at  the  competition.  In  1960  he 
won  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest 
honor,  the  Kousse\dtzky  Prize  for  outstand- 
ing student  conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accom- 
panied Bernstein  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's 1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  made 
an  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for 
the  1961-62  season.  In  January  1962  he 
made  his  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America,  with  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony.  Mr.  Ozawa  was  music 
director  of  the  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director 
of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  from 
1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San 


Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976, 
followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music 
adviser. 

Seiji  Ozawa  made  his  first  Symphony 
Hall  appearance  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  January  1968;  he  had 
previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  adviser  in  1970.  For  the 
1972-73  season  he  was  the  orchestra's 
music  adviser.  Since  becoming  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  1973,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as 
well  as  at  home,  leading  concerts  in 
Europe,  Japan,  and  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra 
traveled  to  China  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
That  same  year,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at 
the  major  European  music  festivals.  In 
1981,  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  celebrated 
the  Boston  Symphony's  centennial  with  a 
fourteen-city  American  tour  and  an  interna- 
tional tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  England.  They  returned  to 
Europe  for  an  eleven-concert  tour  in  the  fall 
of  1984,  and  to  Japan  for  a  three-week  tour 
in  February  1986,  the  orchestra's  third  visit 
to  that  country  under  Ozawa's  direction. 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music  with  the 
recent  program  of  twelve  centennial  com- 
missions, and  with  a  new  program,  begin- 
ning this  year,  to  include  such  composers  as 
Peter  Lieberson  and  Hans  Werner  Henze. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  interna- 
tional career,  appearing  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de 
Paris,  the  French  National  Radio  Orches- 
tra, the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Phil- 
harmonic. His  operatic  credits  include 
Salzburg,  London's  Royal  Opera  at  Covent 
Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  the  Paris 
Opera,  where  he  conducted  the  world 
premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  of  Assist  in  November  1983. 
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Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  American  premiere  of 
excerpts  from  that  work  in  Boston  and 
New  York  in  April  1986. 

Seiji  Ozawa  has  recorded  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel'EMI, 
New  World,  H^-perion,  Erato,  and  RCA 
records.  His  award-\NTmiing  recordings 
include  Berlioz's  Romeo  ei  Juliette  on  DG, 
Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a 
Thousand,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder, 
both  on  Philips,  and,  also  on  DG,  the  Berg 
and  Stra^•insk^•  \'iolin  concertos  \v\i\\  Itzhak 
Perlman.  with  whom  he  has  also  recorded  the 
Aiolin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and  Robert 
Starer  for  Angel  EMI.  With  Mstislav 
Rostropo\'ich,  he  has  recorded  the  D\'ofak 
Cello  Concerto  and  Tchaikovsk\'"s  Variations 
on  a  Rococo  Theme,  newly  available  on  a 
single  disc  from  Erato.  Other  recent  record- 


ings, on  CBS,  include  music  of  Berlioz  and 
Debussy  \y\\\\  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade,  the  Mendelssolm  Violin  Concerto  with 
Isaac  Stem,  and  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  and 
the  Schoenberg  Monn  Cello  Concerto  \dth 
Yo-Yo  Ma.  He  has  also  recorded  the  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the 
Choral  Fantasy  'v^'ith  Rudolf  Serkin  for 
Telarc,  orchestral  works  by  Strauss, 
Stra\'inskv-,  and  Hoist,  and  BSO  centennial 
commissions  by  Roger  Sessions,  Andrzej 
Panufnik,  Peter  Lieberson,  John  Harbison, 
and  Oily  Wilson. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of 
music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conser\'ator\' 
of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  for 
the  Boston  Sjmphony  Orchestra's  ''Eve- 
ning at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 


"There's  no  passion  in  the  human  soul. 
But  finds  its  food  in  music." 


George  Lillo 


Join  us  before  or  after  the  Symphony  at  the  Bristol  Lounge, 
overlooking  the  Public  Garden  at  Four  Seasons  Hotel. 
Also  serving  lunch,  dinner  and  afternoon  tea.  The 
encore  is  over,  but  the  music  plays  on. 

For  Four  Seasons  Place 
Condominium  Sales  Information, 
please  call  617-338-4444. 


Four  Seasons  Hotel 

BOSTON 

200  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

(617)  338-4400 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1986-87 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Seal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beat  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating  within  each  string  section. 
t  On  sabbatical  leave. 


Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 

Joseph  McGauley 

Leonard  Moss 
*Michael  Vitale 
fHarvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
fGerald  Elias 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 
*Nancy  Bracken 
*Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Lucia  Lin 

*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  8.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Wilkison 
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Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Mare  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*Mark  Ludwig 

*Roberto  Diaz 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

fMartha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 

Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Peldman 

*  Jerome  Patterson 

*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Hearne 

Bela  Wurtzler 

Leslie  Martin 

John  Salkowski 

John  Barwicki 
*Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 


Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 


English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 


Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 


Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 


Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Charles  Daval 
Peter  Chapman 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.P  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 
Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Ganger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 
Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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A  New  Standard: 

THE  NAD  7220PE 


Our  goal  was  to  design  a  receiver  in  the  NAD  tradition,  with  true  state-of-the- 
art  performance  ...  but  for  under  $300!  The  NAD  7220PE  represents  the 
culmination  of  our  most  intensive  engineering  effort  ever 


We  started  with  NADs  most  advancedampiifier  technology— the  "Power 
Envelope."  This  circuitry  provides  extra  reserves  of  tone-burst  power  for 
music— nearly  triple  the  rated  continuous  power!  Then  we  added  an  outstand- 
ing FM  section  with  three  stages  of  I.F.  filtering  for  freedom  from  noise  and 
interference,  and  a  dual-gate  MOSFET  front-end  for  superb  sensitivity.  But  we 
didn't  stop  there.  The  finishing  touch  is  our  unmatched  discrete  phono  pre- 
amp  with  a  dynamic  range  over  lOOdB,  more  than  enough  for  the  demands  of 
today's  (and  tomorrow's)  digital  recordings.  The  7220PE  sets  new  standards 
by  which  other  receivers,  costing  much  more,  will  now  be  measured. 

We  invite  you  to  audition  this  truly  remarkable  product. 


For  more  mfomtatiOH  on  the  NAD  7220PE  and  a  list  of  dealers,  said  us  the  coupoM  below. 

NAME  ' 


ADDRESS 

CITY 

;^-'E 

;.. 

NAD 

(USA), 

INC., 

675  Canton  Street, 

Norwood, 

MA. 

02062 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  S>Tnphony  Orchestra 


Now  in  its  one-hundred-and-sixth  season, 
the  Boston  S%Tnphony  Orchestra  continues 
to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  and  to  broaden  the  interna- 
tional reputation  it  has  established  in 
recent  decades.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  the  orchestra 
has  performed  throughout  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  Japan,  and 
China,  and  it  reaches  audiences  numbering 
in  the  millions  through  its  performances  on 
radio,  tele\asion,  and  recordings.  It  plays 
an  active  role  in  commissioning  new  works 
from  today's  most  important  composers, 
and  its  summer  season  at  Tanglewood  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
music  festivals  in  the  world.  The  orches- 
tra's virtuosity  is  reflected  in  the  concert 
and  recording  activities  of  the  Boston  Svtii- 
phony  Chamber  Players — the  world's  only 
permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of  a 
major  s^^nphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers— and  the  activities  of  the  Boston  Pops 
have  established  an  international  standard 
for  the  performance  of  lighter  kinds  of 
music.  In  addition,  during  its  summer  sea- 
son at  Tanglewood,  the  BSO  sponsors  one 
of  the  world's  most  important  training 
grounds  for  young  musicians,  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  which  celebrates  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  in  1990. 

For  many  years,  philanthropist.  Civil 
War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town 


of  Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in 
the  spring  of  1881.  and  on  22  October  that 
year  the  Boston  S^^nphony  Orchestra's 
inaugural  concert  took  place  under  the 
direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  svTriphony  concerts 
were  held  in  the  Old  Boston  Music  Hall; 
SvTiiphony  Hall,  the  orchestra's  present 
home,  and  one  of  the  world's  most  highly 
regarded  concert  halls,  was  opened  in  1900. 
Henschel  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of 
German-born  and  -trained  conductors — 
Wilhelm  Gericke.  Arthur  Xikisch,  Emil 
Paur.  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in  the 
appointment  of  the  legendarv'  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Svtq- 
phony  had  given  their  first  "Promenade" 
concert,  offering  both  music  and  refresh- 
ments, and  fulfilling  Major  Higginson's 
wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of 
music."  These  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in 
the  springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popu- 
lar" and  then  "Pops,"  fast  became  a 
tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades, 

there  were  striking  moves  toward  expan- 
sion. In  1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
transcontinental  trip,  plaving  thirteen  con- 
certs at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in 
San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  RCA 
in  the  pioneering  days  of  1917,  continued 
with  increasing  frequency  as  did  radio 
broadcasts  of  concerts.  The  character  of  the 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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The  Boston  Company  has  a 
simple  approach  to  personal 
investment  banking: 

Serve  every  client  as  if 
that  client  were  our  only 

CLIENT. 

Because  we  know  gaug- 
ing PERFORMANCE  AGAINST 
PERSONAL  OBJECTIVES  REALLY 

COUNTS.  Which  may  be  why 
for  the  past  six  years  our 
investment  professionals 
consistently  performed  in 
the  top  rank  of  all  us 

money  managers in  both 

up  and  down  markets. 

Contact  us  at  1-800-CALL 
BOS  (1-600-225-5267  EXT.  341) 
FOR  A  COMPLETE  DESCRIPTION. 

AND  ENJOY  THE  ADVANTAGES 
OF  BEING  A  PRIVILEGED  CLIENT. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Tmst  Company 


Member  FDIC. 


Boston  Symphony  was  greatly  changed  in 
1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud  was  engaged  as 
conductor;  he  was  succeeded  the  following 
season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These  appoint- 
ments marked  the  beginning  of  a  French- 
oriented  tradition  which  would  be  main- 
tained, even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge 
Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employment 
of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric 
personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he 
served  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty- 
five  years. 

In  1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's 
first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year 
later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual 
summer  residence  at  Tanglewood. 
Koussevitzky  passionately  shared  Major 
Higginson's  dream  of  "a  good  honest 
school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that 
dream  was  realized  with  the  founding  at 
Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
(now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as 
well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts 
on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inau- 
gurated by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and 
who  in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conduc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would 
hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by 
John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops 
celebrated  its  hundredth  birthday  in  1985 
under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  con- 
temporary composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this 
country.  During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra 
toured  abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its 
continuing  series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  ini- 
tiated. Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his  seven- 
year  term  as  music  director  in  1962. 
Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  premieres, 
restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two 
predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA;  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was 
also  an  energetic  director  of  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  and  under  his  lead- 


ership a  full-tuition  fellowship  program  was 
established.  Also  during  these  years,  in 
1964,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers were  founded. 

William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf 
in  1969.  He  conducted  several  American 
and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA, 
appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts 
on  the  east  eoact,  in  the  south,  and  in  the 
mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  since  1970,  became 
the  orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in 
the  fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music 
adviser.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as 
music  director,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to 
solidify  the  orchestra's  reputation  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  his  program  of  centennial 
commissions — from  Sandor  Balassa, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Corigliano,  Peter 
Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison,  Leon 
Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald 
Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  significantly  reaffirmed 
the  orchestra's  commitment  to  new  music. 
Under  his  direction,  the  orchestra  has  also 
expanded  its  recording  activities  to  include 
releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/ 
EMI,  H\T3erion,  New  World,  and  Erato 
labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250 
concerts  annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audi- 
ence of  nearly  1.5  million,  the  orchestra's 
performances  are  heard  by  a  vast  national 
and  international  audience.  Its  annual  bud- 
get has  grown  from  Higginson's  projected 
$115,000  to  more  than  $20  million,  and  its 
preeminent  position  in  the  world  of  music  is 
due  not  only  to  the  support  of  its  audiences 
but  also  to  grants  from  the  federal  and 
state  governments,  and  to  the  generosity  of 
many  foundations,  businesses,  and  individ- 
uals. It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly 
fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 
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References 

furnished  on 
request 


Aspen  Music  Festival 

Burt  Bacharach 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Bolcom  and  Morris 

Jorge  Bolet 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Brevard  Music  Center 

Dave  Brubeck 

David  Buechner 

Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 

Cincinnati  May  Festival 

Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra 

Aaron  Copland 

Denver  Symphony  Orchestra 

Eastern  Music  Festival 

Michael  Feinstein 

Ferrante  and  Teicher 

Natalie  Hinderas 

Dick  Hyman 

Interlochen  Arts  Academy  and 

National  Music  Camp 
Billy  Joel 


Liberace 

Marian  McPartland 

Zubin  Mehta 

Metropolitan  Opera 

Mitchell-Ruff  Duo 

Seiji  Ozawa 

Luciano  Pavarotti 

Philadelphia  Orchestra 

Andre  Previn 

Ravinia  Festival 

Santiago  Rodriguez 

George  Shearing 

Abbey  Simon 

Georg  Solti 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Michael  Tilson,  Thomas 

Beveridge  Webster 

Earl  Wild 

John  Williams 

Wolf  Trap  Foundation  for 

the  Performing  Arts 
Yehudi  Wyner 
Over  200  others 


m  Baldwin 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87 

Thursday,  5  February  at  8 
Friday,  6  February  at  2 

Saturday,  7  February  at  8 

THE  WILHELMINA  C.  SAND  WEN  MEMORIAL  CONCERT 


^-^^ 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS  conducting 


BERLIOZ 
SIBELIUS 


Overture  to  Benvenuto  Cellini 

Symphony  No.  6,  Opus  104 

Allegro  molto  moderato 
Allegretto  moderato 
Poco  vivace 
Allegro  molto 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS-SCHOENBERG 


Piano  Quartet  in  G  minor.  Opus  25 

Allegro 

Intermezzo:  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

Andante  con  moto 

Rondo  alia  Zingarese:  Presto 


The  evening  concerts  will  end  about  9:55  and  the  afternoon  concert  about  3:55. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion, 

Erato,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 

during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 

by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  14 


MARKETING  DISTINCTIVE  PROPERTIES 


White  Cliffs,  Plymouth.  Cape  on  Golf  Course 
Charming  8  Rm.  Residence  &  3  Car  Garage  on  Vz  Ac 
Amenities  Include  Golf,  Beach  &  Tennis.  $595,000 


Dublin,  N.H.  Estate  on  29  Choice,  Private  Acres 

5,000  Sq.Ft.  Residence,  Garage  &  Barn 
Views,  Old  Stone  Walls,  Fields  &  More.    $695,000 


°i  A:  ^  ■'-".' 

Nantucket  Island ...  25  Acres  Ocean  Views 

Choice  Squam  Road  Location.  Total  Privacy 

Minutes  to  Sandy,  Secluded  Beach.    $885,000 

Westwood.  .  12  Acre  Estate.  30  Minutes  Boston 
Residence,  Sep.  Office  Suite,  Garage  &  Work  Area 
Country  Setting.  Privacy  &  Duck  Pond.    $1.1M 


For  solving  problems  and  creating  unique  opportunities 
with  complex  properties,  LandVest  specializes  in: 

Marketing 

Land  Planning  &  Design 

Development  Consulting 

Financial  Analysis 

Market  Analysis  &  Strategy 

Timberland  Investment 

Appraisal 

To  learn  more  about  how  we  can  help  make  your 
real  estate  venture  a  successful  one,  call  us! 


^LandVest^ 


Corporate  Headquarters 

Ten  Post  Office  Square       Boston,  Massachusetts  02109       Telephone  (617)  723-1800 

505  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  Telephone  (212)  505-9212 


Hector  Berlioz 

Overture  to  Benvenuto  Cellini 


Louis-Hector  Berlioz  was  born  at 
La  Cote-St. -Andre,  Isere,  France,  on 
11  December  1803  and  died  in  Paris  on 
8  March  1869.  Berlioz  composed  his 
opera  Benvenuto  Cellini  between  the 
years  1834  and  1837;  the  work  was  first 
performed  at  the  Paris  Opera  on  10  Sep- 
tember 1838.  Theodore  Thomas  led  the 
Brooklyn  Philharmonic  in  the  first 
American  performance  at  the  Brooklyn 
Academy  of  Music  on  9  November  1867; 
Thomas's  own  orchestra  gave  the  first 
Boston  performance  in  the  Music  Hall 
on  28  April  1885.  Wilhelm  Gericke 
introduced  the  overture  to  Boston  Sym- 
phony audiences  in  April  1888,  later 
performances  being  given  by  Arthur 
Nikisch,  Emit  Paur,  Carl  Wendling, 
Max  Fiedler,  Otto  Urack,  Ernst  Schmidt,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard 
Burgin,  Charles  Munch,  Sixten  Ehrling,  who  led  the  most  recent  subscription  perform- 
ances in  March  1968,  William  Steinberg,  Kazuyoshi  Akiyama,  and  Joseph  Silverstein, 
who  led  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  1978.  More  recently,  Seiji  Ozawa 
conducted  the  overture  on  a  special  Carnegie  Hall  concert  in  November  1980.  The 
overture  calls  for  two  flutes  (second  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  four 
bassoons,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three  trombones  and  ophicleide  (here 
played  by  the  tuba),  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 

Berlioz  poured  heart  and  soul  into  his  first  produced  opera,  Benvenuto  Cellini.  He 
had  brought  the  subject  back  with  him  from  Italy,  where  he  had  gone  as  a  winner  of 
the  prix  de  Rome,  and  he  persuaded  Leon  de  Wailly  and  Auguste  Barbier  to  write  a 
libretto  for  him.  At  first  the  work  was  intended  as  an  opera  comique,  which  meant 
that  it  would  have  spoken  dialogue  and  a  somewhat  light  tone;  but  the  first  libretto 
was  refused,  and  the,  authors  recast  it  in  more  elevated  form  so  that  Berlioz  could 
submit  it  to  the  Opera.  As  Berlioz  remarked  in  his  delightful  memoirs: 

The  result,  even  according  to  our  mutual  friends,  lacked  the  essential 
ingredients  of  what  is  known  as  a  well-constructed  drama,  but  I  liked  it,  and 
I  still  do  not  see  in  what  way  it  is  worse  than  many  that  are  performed  daily. 
The  then  director  of  the  Opera,  Duponchel,  regarded  me  as  a  kind  of  lunatic 
whose  music  was  a  conglomeration  of  absurdities,  beyond  human  redemp- 
tion; but ...  he  consented  to  listen  to  a  reading  of  the  libretto  of  Benvenuto 
and  appeared  to  like  it,  for  he  went  about  saying  that  he  was  putting  on  the 
opera  not  because  of  the  music,  which  he  knew  would  be  preposterous,  but 
because  of  the  book,  which  he  found  charming. 

Rehearsals  proved  a  sore  trial  to  the  composer.  The  conductor  Habeneck  was 
openly  unsympathetic,  and  many  singers  and  members  of  the  orchestra  made  fun  of 
the  work,  or  at  least  held  their  opinions  in  reserve  in  order  not  to  contradict  the 
conductor,  who  resolutely  refused  to  conduct  the  saltarello  at  anything  like  the 
tempo  Berlioz  requested  and  finally,  after  the  composer  objected  at  the  waste  of 
time,  cancelled  a  rehearsal.  Though  some  members  of  the  orchestra  became  openly 
enthusiastic  about  the  music  by  the  time  of  the  premiere,  this  only  led  Duponchel  to 
refer  to  them  as  "our  ridiculous  orchestra"  for  praising  Berlioz.  Some  of  the  other 
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Week  14 


^  Diamond  is  Appropriate 


It's  always  ^PfHH^  ^^^  never  out  of  style.  Singly  ^n  engagement  ring 

or  in  combination^'^By  number  of  occasions.  The  oiscerning  Duyer,  satisfied 

with  only  the  hxi'^  <|uabty  in  a  larger  stone,  will  find  the  mght  ring  at  Shreve's. 

SHREVECRUMP  SfLo' 

JEWELERS   SINCE    1800 
330  BOiXSION  ST.,  BOSTON,  KtA5S.02U6  (617)267-9100  •  1-800-225^7088  •  THE  MALL  AT  CHESTiV*  HILL  •  SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA 


Decisions  for  a  winter  evening. 

The  marriage  of  fresh  native 

ingredients  of  the  season  with  the 

creativity  of  French  cooking, 

presents  the  discerning  diner 

with  an  exquisite  array  of  choices. 

The  result .  .  . 

a  menu  of  scope  and  originaHty. 

Sample  it  amid  the  ambiance  of 

Boston's  most  elegant  restaurant. 


J 


ULIEN 


Reservations  for  Lunch  or  Dinner: 
617-451-1900 


Julien  Restaurant  and  Bar.  In  the  Hotel  Meridien,  250  Franklin  Street,  Boston.  Private  Valet  Parking. 
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orchestral  players,  though,  chose  to  play  well-known  songs  or  other  music  entirely 
(in  ugly  unplanned  counterpoint  to  Berlioz's  composition),  in  the  hopes  of  ingratiat- 
ing themselves  with  the  management.  The  singers  did  not  take  the  rehearsals 
seriously  either,  and  when  Berlioz  attempted  to  complain  to  Duponchel,  he  found 
that  the  director  did  not  deign  to  attend  rehearsals. 

Given  the  situation,  it  is  scarcely  a  surprise  that  the  opera  was  not  a  success  with 
the  public.  When  he  came  to  write  his  memoirs,  Berlioz  recalled  those  days  grimly: 

It  is  fourteen  years  since  I  was  stretched  on  the  rack  at  the  Opera.  I  have 
just  re-read  my  poor  score  carefully  and  with  the  strictest  impartiality,  and  I 
cannot  help  recognizing  that  it  contains  a  variety  of  ideas,  an  energy  and 
exuberance  and  a  brilliance  of  color  such  as  I  may  perhtips  never  find  again, 
and  which  deserved  a  better  fate. 

The  completion  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  was  only  made  possible  by  the  generous  loan  of 
2,000  francs  from  a  friend,  Ernest  Legouve.  Berlioz  speaks  of  him  in  the  pages  of 
the  Memoirs  with  the  utmost  warmth  and  dedicated  the  score  of  the  opera  to  him. 

When  Benvenuto  Cellini  was  performed,  things  began  well,  at  least.  As  Berlioz 
wrote,  "The  overture  was  extravagantly  applauded;  the  rest  was  hissed  with 
exemplary  precision  and  energy."  The  opera  has  never  been  a  standard  repertory 
favorite,  though  revivals  in  recent  years  have  shown  that  it  is  full  of  wonderfully 
varied  and  colorful  music.  Berlioz  himself  reworked  some  of  the  livelier  parts  of  the 
score  into  his  Roman  Carnival  Overture  five  years  after  the  opera's  original  failure, 
and  that  is  what  most  of  us  know  of  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

But  the  opera's  own  overture,  too,  is  a  splended  work,  and  rightly  pleased  the 
Parisian  audience  in  1838.  The  variety  of  music  in  the  score  might  well  have 
embarrassed  Berlioz  in  his  choice  of  materials  for  an  overture.  As  it  is,  the  main 
Allegro  theme  is  newly  invented.  We  hear  a  bit  of  it  by  way  of  rousing  introduction 
before  moving  to  an  extended  Larghetto  that  presents  the  theme  associated  with  the 
Cardinal  (pizzicato  cellos  and  basses)  followed  by  the  theme  of  Harlequin's  arietta. 
This  is  restated  before  the  main  section.  Allegro  deciso  con  impeto,  which  is  not  only 
decisive  and  impetuous  (as  the  tempo  marking  indicates)  but  also  full  of  clever  cross- 
rhythms,  wonderful  details  of  orchestration,  and  surprise  entrances. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Jean  Sibelius 

SjTuphony  Xo.  6,  Opus  104 


Jean  (Johan  Julius  Christian)  Sibelius 
was  born  at  Hdrneenlinna  (Tavestehus  in 
Swedish),  Finland,  on  8  December  1865 
and  died  at  Jarvenp'ad,  near  Helsingfors 
(Helsinki),  on  20  September  1957.  He 
took  the  gall ici zed  form  of  his  first  name 
in  emulation  of  an  uncle.  Though  he 
refers  to  plans  for  his  Sixth  Symphony 
in  a  letter  dating  from  May  1918, 
Sibelius  completed  the  work  only  in 
February  1923;  he  conducted  the  first 
performance  on  the  19th  of  that  month  in 
Helsinki — the  last  time  he  conducted  in 
Finland.  The  first  American  perform- 
ance was  given  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  under  Leopold  Stokowski  on 
23  April  1926.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led 
the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances 
in  February  and  March  1930,  performing  it  also  several  times  in  later  seasons.  Sir 
Thomas  Beecham  led  performances  here  in  January  1952;  since  then,  only  Sir  Colin 
Davis  has  performed  it  with  the  orchestra,  in  November  and  December  1975.  The  score 
calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet  (the  latter  used  in  no  other 
Sibelius  symphony),  tivo  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani, 
harp,  and  strings. 

This  symphony  is  a  hard  nut  to  crack.  Indeed,  had  Sibelius  called  it  a  "s^Tiiphonic 
fantasia'' — the  title  he  considered  using  for  his  Symphony  Xo.  7 — we  would  prob- 
ably worrj'  less  about  its  deviations  from  what  we  generally  take  a  ""svTnphony"  to  be 
and  instead  accept  its  particularities  for  what  they  represent:  the  product  of  a 
composer  whose  notions  of  "s\TQphony""  and  "tone  poem"  are  inextricably  com- 
bined, whose  major  sjinphonic  works  successfully  inhabit  both  those  worlds. 

Sibelius' s  affinity  for  his  countrj^'s  land  and  folklore  is  apparent  in  his  music  from 
the  start.  In  April  1892.  the  first  performance  of  the  twenty-six-year-old  composer's 
eighty-minute-long  s\TQphonic  poemKullervo  for  soloists,  male  chorus,  and  orches- 
tra proved  something  of  a  national  event.  Soon  after  this  came  En  Saga,  written  for 
Robert  Kajanus,  conductor  of  the  Finnish  National  Orchestra;  shortly  after, 
Sibelius  wrote  the  Karelia  Suite  for  an  historical  pageant  at  the  University  of 
Helsingfors.  Other  tone  poems  would  include  the  four  episodes  of  the  Lemminkdinen 
Suite  (begun  1895;  The  Swan  of  Tuonela  is  the  third  of  these  four),  Finlandia  (1900), 
P ohjol a' s  Daughter  (1906).  and,  much  later,  Tapiola  (1926,  the  only  major  orchestral 
work  to  follow  the  S\Tnphony  Xo.  7  of  1924,  an  Eighth  S\Tnphony  apparently  having 
been  completed  but,  in  all  likelihood,  destroyed). 

At  the  same  time,  a  sense  of  geography  informs  the  symphonies:  Sibelius's  writing 
for  the  strings  can  be  biting  and  jagged  on  the  one  hand,  open  and  ethereal  on  the 
other.  Woodwinds  frequently  undulate  in  pairs,  suggesting,  perhaps,  the  flutter  of 
birds  against  an  ocean  backdrop.  Groundswells  of  brass  and  drums,  rocking  figures 
throughout  the  orchestra,  somehow  seem  relevant  to  the  Nordic  land-  and  seascape. 
Bengt  de  Torne,  one  of  Sibelius's  biographers,  recalled  that  "One  day  I  mentioned 
the  impression  which  always  takes  hold  of  me  when  returning  to  Finland  across  the 
Baltic,  the  first  forebodings  of  our  country  being  given  us  by  low,  reddish  granite 
rocks  emerging  from  the  pale  blue  sea,  solitary  islands  of  a  hard,  archaic  beauty. 
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inhabited  by  hundreds  of  white  sea-^lls.  And  I  concluded  by  saying  that  this 
landscape  many  centuries  ago  was  the  cradle  of  the  Vikings.  'Yes,'  Sibelius  answered 
eagerly,  and  his  eyes  flashed,  'and  when  we  see  those  granite  rocks  we  know  why  we 
are  able  to  treat  the  orchestra  as  we  do!'  " 

In  a  letter  of  20  May  1918,  Sibelius  wrote  of  plans  for  his  Fifth,  Sixth,  and 
Seventh  symphonies: 

My  new  works — partly  sketched  and  planned. 

My  Fifth  Symphony  in  a  new  form — practically  composed  anew,  I  work  at 
it  daily.  Movement  I  entirely  new,  movement  II  reminiscent  of  the  old, 
movement  III  reminiscent  of  the  end  of  the  first  movement  of  the  old. 
Movement  IV  the  old  motifs,  but  stronger  in  revision.  The  whole,  if  I  may 
say  so,  a  vital  climax  to  the  end.  Triumphal. 

The  Sixth  Symphony  is  wild  and  impassioned  in  character.  Sombre  with 
pastoral  contrasts.  Probably  in  four  movements  with  the  end  rising  to  a 
sombre  roaring  of  the  orchestra,  in  which  the  main  theme  is  drowned. 

The  Seventh  Symphony.  Joy  of  life  and  vitality,  with  appassionato  pas- 
sages. In  three  movements — the  last  an  "Hellenic  rondo." 

All  this  with  due  reservation  ...  It  looks  as  if  I  were  to  come  out  with  all  of 
these  three  symphonies  at  the  same  time. 

As  usual,  the  sculptural  more  prominent  in  my  music.  Hence  this  hammer- 
ing on  the  ethical  line  that  takes  hold  of  me  entirely  and  on  which  I  must 
concentrate  and  hold  out. 

With  regard  to  symphonies  VI  and  VII  the  plans  may  possibly  be  altered 
according  to  the  development  of  the  musical  ideas.  As  usual,  I  am  a  slave  to 
my  themes  and  submit  to  their  demands. 

By  all  this  I  see  how  my  innermost  self  has  changed  since  the  days  of  the 
IV  symphony.  And  these  symphonies  of  mine  are  more  in  the  nature  of 
professions  of  faith  than  my  other  works. 

By  the  time  he  wrote  this  letter,  Sibelius  had  already  conducted  the  premiere  of 
the  Fifth  Symphony  on  8  December  1915,  his  fiftieth  birthday.  A  revised  version 


Sibelius  at  his  writing  table  at  J'drvenp'd'd,  1912 
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followed  a  year  later,  the  final  version  only  in  November  1919.  The  Sixth  Symphony 
was  completed  in  February  1923,  the  Seventh  in  March  1924.  The  ideas  outlined  by 
Sibelius  in  May  1918  ultimately  intermingled  in  ways  he  could  not  have  foreseen;  the 
specific  adjectives  don't  entirely  apply  to  the  works  he  finally  completed.  But  it  is  in 
the  area  of  large  structure,  the  overall  shape  of  these. works,  that  his  early  thoughts 
are  particularly  interesting.  It  was  the  Fifth  Symphony,  not  the  Seventh,  that  turned 
out  in  three  movements,  while  the  Seventh  emerged  as  a  single,  twenty-two-minute 
span.  The  Sixth  Symphony,  while  hardly  "wild  and  impassioned,"  did  turn  out  "in 
four  movements" — but  these  four  movements  don't  behave  in  quite  the  way  we 
expect.  And  there  is  the  point.  Sibelius  was  an  innovator  capable  of  enormous 
strides  as  he  moved  from  one  work  to  the  next.  Each  of  his  symphonies  from  the 
Third  to  the  Seventh  plays  very  much  by  its  own  rules,  questioning  or  stretching  the 
notion  of  "symphony"  while  still  remaining  interpretable  within  the  context  implied 
by  that  name,  which,  as  we  basically  understand  it,  means  a  confluence  of  sounds 
originated  by  an  orchestra,  and  typically  laid  out  in  four  sections  called  "move- 
ments," with  a  thematic  and  harmonic  structure  that  enables  us  to  follow  the 
musical  discourse  from  beginning  to  end.  That  said,  let  us  look  at  just  a  few  of  the 
things  that  make  Sibelius's  Symphony  No.  6,  while  still  a  "symphony,"  rather 
strange  and  mysterious. 

As  already  noted,  the  four  movements  don't  "behave"  as  we  might  expect.  Yes, 
there  are  four  of  them,  but  there  isn't  a  slow  movement,  and,  as  Michael  Steinberg 
puts  it,  "there  is  virtually  no  slow  music'''  (emphasis  added).  Were  we  to  impose 
"normal"  expectations,  the  third  movement  might  fulfill  them,  since  it  is  fast, 
scherzo-like  in  character.  But  what  does  "normal"  mean  after  two  movements  which 
have  defied  expectations?  Or  is  there  really  something  about  the  third  movement 
which  conforms?  More  on  that  below. 
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Further,  it  is  hard — and  probably  irrelevant — to  identify  recurrent  melodic 
themes.  There  are  "themes"  in  the  sense  that  certain  recognizable  ideas  or  moods 
prevail  at  different  times,  and  this  provides  a  sense  of  tension  and  release,  growth 
and  change,  as  passages  of  music  mo\dng  at  different  rates  of  speed  succeed  each 
other.  The  device  of  using  slower  music  unexpectedly  to  supplant  a  previous  long 
passage  of  faster  music  occurs  at  several  key  places  and  helps  pro\ade  a  foothold, 
but,  intriguingly,  these  occurrences  remain  unsettling  even  after  repeated  hearings 
of  the  work. 

What  about  the  harmonies?  From  the  start,  there  is  that  unsettled,  otherworldly, 
even  antique  character  to  the  music.  At  the  very  beginning,  Sibelius  achieves  this 
effect  by  emphasizing  the  high  strings,  as  divided  second  and  then  first  violins, 
supported  only  by  violas,  engage  in  Palestrina-like  polyphony.  (In  fact,  the  strings 
play  a  predominant  role  throughout  this  symphony,  even  as  the  woodwinds,  brass, 
and  drums  add  their  contributions  to  the  otherwise  typically  Sibelian  texture.  Note, 
too,  that  this  is  the  only  symphony  by  Sibelius  other  than  his  First  to  include  a  harp, 
which  provides  its  own  characteristic  string  sound.)  Aside  from  the  airy'  austerity  of 
the  opening,  there  is  a  real  "antique"  quality  founded  in  Sibelius's  use  of  modal 
harmonies.  The  initial  melodic  configurations  center  around  the  note  D,  but  the 
constant  presence  of  the  note  C  (rather  than  C-sharp,  the  normal  "leading  tone"  of  a 
do-re-mi  scale  on  the  home  note  of  D,  and  which  helps  define  the  key  of  D  in  both  its 
major  and  minor  modes)  harks  back  to  the  medieval  Dorian  mode,  which  you  can 
hear  at  the  piano  by  playing  the  sequence  of  white  notes  from  D  to  D. 

The  C/C-sharp  dichotomy  is  further  emphasized  in  different  ways:  the  first 
accented  chord  of  the  symphony  (measure  17)  includes  a  C-sharp  as  its  bass  in  the 
second  violins,  but  the  C-sharp  in  the  low  strings  at  measures  62-65  is  countered  by 
a  C-natural  which  sounds  against  it  in  the  timpani  (mm.  64-65).  The  first  music  that 
we  can  hear  as  being  settled  in  an  actual  "key"  once  the  music  reaches  its  real 
Allegro  tempo  is  in  C,  thereby  negating  the  earlier  suggestion  of  D  through  empha- 
sis on  a  harmonically  distant  area,  and  effectively  wiping  out  altogether  the  C-sharp 
necessary  to  define  the  key  of  D.  Meanwhile,  the  timpani,  typically  tuned  to  the  first 
and  fifth  notes  of  the  home  scale,  are  here  tuned  to  A,  C,  and  F  (there  are  re  tunings 
along  the  way,  however,  to  include  various  other  notes);  only  at  the  end  of  the  third 
movement  do  they  hammer  out  the  repeated  D's  which  finally  and  firmly  propel  the 
music  of  that  movement  onto  a  closing  chord  of  D  minor.  Thus,  despite  suggestions 
of  the  Dorian  mode,  the  third  movement  conforms  to  "normal"  expectation  insofar 
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as  its  final  harmony  is  concerned,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  its  character  is  "right," 
as  observed  earlier.  But  the  beginning  of  the  finale  takes  us  once  more  in  a  different 
direction  and  back  to  the  sound-world  of  the  first  two  movements. 

To  return,  finally,  to  the  large  view,  with  a  look  at  the  ending.  The  solemn 
antiphony  which  begins  the  last  movement  harks  back  to  the  melodic  contours  of  the 
symphony's  opening,  but  this  is  a  different  sort  of  music,  faster,  more  personal  and 
conversational  in  the  interplay  of  its  instrumental  groupings.  The  energy  level 
builds,  and  the  music  grows  increasingly  lively  and  resolute,  with  plenty  of  forceful 
accents  and  elemental  turbulence.  A  variant  of  the  material  which  opened  the 
movement  returns  to  prepare  another  section  of  fast  music,  this  leading  to  the 
closing  pages,  in  which  a  final,  impassioned  prayer  gives  way  to  one  last,  spare 
comment  from  the  violins  and  violas — the  drum  playing  first  C-natural,  and  then  D, 
as  softly  as  possible — that  had  begun  the  symphony  nearly  a  half-hour  earlier.  The 
D  of  the  violins  fades  into  silence,  and  with  that  silence  the  symphony  ends. 

In  his  biography  of  Sibelius  (1959),  Harold  Johnson  wrote  of  the  composer's 
astonishment  at  the  revelations  expounded  by  analysts  of  his  Sixth  SjTnphony. 
Sibelius's  response  to  their  findings:  "You  may  analyze  it  and  explain  it  theoreti- 
cally. You  may  find  that  there  are  several  interesting  things  going  on.  But  most 
people  forget  that  it  is,  above  all,  a  poem."  Further,  as  Sibelius  wrote  in  May  1918, 
his  symphonies  had  become  "professions  of  faith,"  and  it  is  not  hard  to  sense 
something  of  this  in  the  way  he  ends  the  first,  second,  and  last  movements  of  this 
symphony  with  lean,  concise  phrases  virtually  devoid  of  sentiment,  as  if  accepting 
the  inevitability  of  a  larger  plan.  In  Sibelius's  Sixth  Symphony,  as  in  so  much  of  his 
music,  there  is  a  convergence  of  the  ancient  and  modem,  of  the  elemental  and  the 
spiritual,  raising  questions  with  no  immediate  or  apparent  answers. 

— Marc  Mandel 


The  Sibelius  family  at  J'drvenpd'd,  1916 
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Johannes  Brahms 

Quartet  in  G  minor  for  piano  and  strings,  Opus  25, 
orchestrated  by  Arnold  Schoenberg 

JOHANNES  BRAHMS  was  born  in 
Hamburg,  Germany,  on  7  May  1833  and 
died  in  Vienna  on  3  April  1897.  The  date 
of  composition  of  the  G  minor  piano 
quartet  has  never  been  surely  settled. 
Joseph  Joachim  recalled  seeing  a  version 
of  the  work  (also  of  its  companion  piece 
in  A  major,  Opus  26)  as  early  as  1855, 
and  some  version  of  it  was  around  in 
1859,  when  both  Brahms  and  Joachim 
took  part  in  reading  rehearsals  of  it.  The 
score  reached  its  final  form  in  1861,  and 
it  was  first  performed  on  16  November 
that  year  in  Hamburg  by  Messrs.  John 
Bo'ie,  F.  Breytler,  and  Louis  Lee,  with 
Clara  Schumann  at  the  piano.  ARNOLD 
SCHOENBERG  (he  used  the  spelling 
Schonberg  until  his  move  to  the  United 
States  in  1934)  was  born  in  Vienna  on  13  September  1874  and  died  in  Brentwood  (Los 
Angeles),  California,  on  13  July  1951.  He  began  his  orchestration  of  Brahms' s  quartet  on 
2  May  193  7,  completing  the  first  movement  on  16  July,  the  third  movement  on  22  August, 
and  the  finale  on  19  September.  The  first  performance  was  given  on  22  May  1938  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  under  Otto  Klemperer.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  first 
played  the  ''Brahms  Fifth,"  as  Schoenberg  called  it,  in  January  and  February  1942 
under  the  direction  of  Richard  Burgin.  Erich  Leinsdorf  led  subscription  performances 
in  November  1962,  and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  gave  the  most  recent  performances 
during  the  1973-74  season.  The  score  calls  for  three  flutes  (third  doubling  piccolo),  three 
oboes  (third  doubling  English  horn),  E-flat  clarinet,  B-flat  clarinet,  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
timpani,  glockenspiel,  xylophone,  triangle,  tambourine,  snare  drum,  cymbals,  bass 
drum,  and  strings. 

Here  is  that  rarity,  a  work  of  hyphenated  authorship  where  the  partners  on  either 
side  of  the  hyphen  are  peers.  In  1939,  preparing  to  comment  on  the  Brahms- 
Schoenberg  quartet  in  his  double  capacity  as  the  San  Francisco  Symphony's  pro- 
gram annotator  and  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle's  music  critic,  the  late  Alfred 
Frankenstein  wrote  to  Schoenberg,  then  teaching  at  UCLA,  and  received  the  follow- 
ing reply,  dated  Los  Angeles,  18  March  1939: 

Dear  Mr.  Frankenstein: 

Here  are  a  few  remarks  about  the  "Brahms." 
My  reasons: 
1. 1  like  this  piece. 

2.  It  is  seldom  played. 

3.  It  is  always  very  badly  played,  because,  the  better  the  pianist,  the 
louder  he  plays  and  you  hear  nothing  from  the  strings.  I  wanted  once  to  hear 
everything,  and  this  I  achieved. 

My  intentions: 

1.  To  remain  strictly  in  the  style  of  Brahms  and  not  to  go  farther  than 
he  himself  would  have  gone  if  he  lived  today. 

2.  To  watch  carefully  all  these  laws  which  Brahms  obeyed  and  not  to 
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violate  such,  which  are  known  only  to  musicians  educated  in  his 
environment. 

How  I  did  it: 

I  am  for  almost  50  years  very  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Brahms's  style 
and  his  principles.  I  have  analysed  many  of  his  works  for  myself  and  with  my 
pupils.  I  have  played  as  violist  and  cellist  this  work  and  many  others 
numerous  times:  I  therefore  know  how  it  should  sound.  I  had  only  to 
transpose  this  sound  to  the  orchestra  and  this  is  in  fact  what  I  did. 

Of  course,  there  were  heavy  problems.  Brahms  likes  very  low  basses,  of 
which  the  orchestra  possesses  only  a  small  number  of  instruments.  He  likes 
a  full  accompaniment  with  broken  chord  figures,  often  in  different  rhythms. 
And  most  of  these  figures  can  not  easily  be  changed,  because  generally  they 
have  a  structural  meaning  in  his  style.  I  think  I  resolved  these  problems,  but 
this  merit  of  mine  will  not  mean  much  to  our  present-day  musicians  because 
they  do  not  know  about  them  and  if  you  tell  them  there  are  such,  they  do  not 
care.  But  to  me  it  means  something. 

I  hope  this  satisfies  you. 

Many  thanks  for  kindly  mentioning  our  meeting  in  my  home  and  we  really 
hope  ourselves  to  see  you  once  in  your  home:  perhaps  on  the  occasion  of  a 
visit  to  the  world  fair. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Arnold  Schoenberg 

I  once  asked  Mr.  Frankenstein  whether  Schoenberg's  letter  had  indeed  satisfied 
him;  my  reeoUection  is  that  he  only  chuckled.  (He  printed  it  in  his  program  note, 
making  no  comment  on  it  or  on  the  transcription  itself.)  But  the  letter,  inevitably 
quoted  at  least  in  part  whenever  the  Brahms-Schoenberg  quartet  is  discussed,  is  a 
good  point  of  departure  for  such  a  discussion,  using  Schoenberg's  own  "chapter 
headings." 

His  reasons:  "I  like  this  piece"  is  overriding.  In  his  book  Brahms  and  the  Principle 
of  Developing  Variation  ("developing  variation"  being  a  concept  formulated  by 
Schoenberg  in  his  1947  essay  "Brahms  the  Progressive"),  Walter  Frisch  calls 
attention  to  a  fascinating  and  touching  document  in  the  archives  of  the  Arnold 
Schoenberg  Institute  at  the  University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles.  Brahms 
once  autographed  a  fan  for  Johann  Strauss's  stepdaughter  Alice,  writing  down  the 
first  few  bars  of  The  Blue  Danube  with  the  words,  ^''Leider  nicht  von  Johannes 
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Brahmsr  ("Unfortunately  not  by  Johannes  Brahms!").  Schoenberg,  perhaps  just 
doodling,  wrote  Brahms's  inscription  on  a  piece  of  paper  (from  memory,  and  experi- 
menting with  imitating  Brahms's  hand),  and  underneath  he  added  the  first  four  bars 
of  the  G  minor  quartet  with  the  words  "'Leider  von  Johannes  Brahms — only  orches- 
trated by  Arnold  Schoenberg." 

"I  like  this  piece"  goes  beyond  Schoenberg's  fondness  for  this  particular  work. 
His  place  in  and  connection  with  "tradition,"  by  which  he  meant  primarily  the 
central  Austro-German  tradition  from  Bach  through  Mahler  and  Richard  Strauss, 
was  of  major  concern  to  Schoenberg,  quite  as  much  as  the  related  issue  of  wishing 
his  music  to  be  perceived  as  the  product  of  evolution,  not  revolution.  Making  these 
points  in  an  unpublished  essay  written  in  1931,  Schoenberg  continues:  "My  teachers 
were  primarily  Bach  and  Mozart,  and  secondarily  Beethoven,  Brahms,  and 
Wagner."  He  goes  on  to  list  his  specific  debts  to  these  masters,  which  for  Brahms 
are: 

1.  Much  of  what  I  had  unconsciously  absorbed  from  Mozart,  particu- 
larly odd  barring,  and  extension  and  abbreviation  of  phrases. 

2.  Plasticity  in  moulding  figures;  not  to  be  stingy,  not  to  stint  myself 
when  clarity  demands  more  space;  to  carry  every  figure  through  to  the 
end. 

3.  Systematic  notation. 

4.  Economy,  yet  richness. 

Chronological  closeness  to  Brahms,  being  one  of  the  "musicians  educated  in 
[Brahms's]  environment,"  was  an  issue  for  Schoenberg  as  well.  He  was  twenty-two 
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Schoenberg  on  the  G  minor  quartet:  "Unfortunately  by  Johannes  Brahms;  only  orchestrated 
by  Arnold  Schoenberg." 
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when  Brahms  died  in  1897,  and  he  wrote  his  first  string  quartet,  the  unnumbered 
D  major,  that  year;  the  young  beginner  and  the  old  master  were  members  together 
of  the  Vienna  Composers'  Association;  and,  in  a  world  where  most  musicians  were 
either  Brahmsians  or  Wagnerians,  the  young  Schoenberg  was  a  devout  Brahmsian 
until  Alexander  von  Zemlinsk>',  the  nearest  he  ever  had  to  a  teacher,  opened  his  ears 
to  Wagner. 

To  return  to  the  letter  to  Frankenstein:  After  the  crankiness  that  leads 
Schoenberg  into  the  paradox  of  maintaining  that  the  better  the  pianist,  the  worse  he 
plays,  one  more  point  is  of  crucial  importance: — "1  wanted  for  once  to  hear  every- 
thing, and  this  1  achieved.  '  Indeed  he  did  achieve  it,  and  some  who  have  been 
disturbed  by  Schoenberg's  orchestration  have  cited  this  vQry  quality — the  startling 
audibility  of  everything  and  the  corresponding  loss  of  hierarchies  of  \'ividness  and 
clarity — as  a  fault.  One  is  tempted  to  compare  such  people  to  those  who  objected  to 
the  cleaning  of  Rembrandt's  (misnamed)  "Night  Watch,'"  but  the  issue  is  more 
complicated:  in  that  subtle  way,  Schoenberg's  Brahms  orchestration,  for  all  its 
honorable  intentions,  spills  from  translation  into  transformation. 

His  intentions:  "To  remain  strictly  in  the  style  of  Brahms  and  not  to  go  farther 
than  he  himself  would  have  gone  if  he  lived  today."  Evoking  what  one  might  call  the 
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Stokowski  defense:  ("If  Bach  had  only  had  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  . . .  "), 
Schoenberg  gets  into  some  trouble.  If  he  means  Brahms's  orchestral  style,  he 
contradicts  himself  in  measure  1,  where  he  uses,  along  with  B-flat  clarinet,  an  E-flat 
clarinet  and  a  bass  clarinet,  two  instruments  you  will  find  in  none  of  Brahms's  o-wti 
scores.  It  is  of  course  silly  to  be  schoolmasterly  with  Schoenberg  about  these  things, 
and  his  "getting  into  trouble"  over  logic  is  rendered  absolutely  inconsequential  by 
the  brilliance  and  beauty  of  his  achievement  here. 

As  for  Schoenberg's  undertaking  "to  watch  carefully  all  these  laws  which  Brahms 
obeyed,"  he  certainly  observed  a  central  Brahmsian  law,  which  is  that  the  sound 
must  fit  the  sense.  Or,  to  put  it  two  other  ways,  you  use  the  sound  to  articulate  and 
clarify  the  sense,  and  the  orchestration  is  organic. 

How  he  did  it:  Here  we  have  another  of  those  innocent  statements  whose  implica- 
tions are  huge.  Schoenberg  knew  his  Brahms — this  we  need  not  question — and 
"therefore  knew  how  it  should  sound.  I  had  only  to  transpose  this  sound  to  the 
orchestra  and  this  is  in  fact  what  I  did"  (emphasis  added).  Watch  out  when  you  meet 
that  word,  "only."  This  is  the  stage  at  which  Schoenberg's  fantasy,  his  analytical 
acumen,  his  creative  exuberance,  and  his  enormous  experience  as  an  orchestrator 
(which  included  7,000  pages  of  other  people's  operettas  in  his  youthful  annees  de 
galere)  come  into  play.  Not  everyone  would  "know"  that  the  piano's  octaves  in  the 
first  three  measures  "should"  have  the  sound  of  E-flat  clarinet,  B-flat  clarinet,  and 
bass  clarinet  in  octaves. 

Not  least,  Schoenberg  obeyed  an  artistic  law  so  ingrained  that  he  did  not  even 
think  to  restate  it  to  Frankenstein.  Whoever  stands  between  a  composition  and  a 
listener — stands,  one  hopes,  as  a  bridge,  not  a  wall— must  get  the  listener  really  to 
listen.  Schoenberg  hoped  that  listeners  would  participate  in  and  rediscover 
Brahms's  quartet,  and  there  too  he  might  have  said,  "this  I  achieved." 

The  naive  way  to  orchestrate  such  a  piece  would  be  to  give  as  much  as  possible  of 
Brahms's  string  parts  to  the  orchestral  strings  and  to  let  the  woodwinds  and  brass 
take  care  of  the  piano  material.  That  would  be  an  accurate  translation  of  a  sort,  the 
sort  that  gives  accuracy  a  bad  name.  It  certainly  would  not  sound  like  a  convincing 
orchestra  piece,  and  the  translator-transcriber  does  take  on  the  maddening  double 
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task  of  producing  a  score  that  faithfully  conveys  the  expressive  and  structural  sense 
of  the  original  and  that  sounds  like  a  convincing  composition  in  its  own  right. 

The  development  of  the  first  movement  offers  a  captivating  example  of 
Schoenberg's  imagination  as  a  translator,  and  one  the  more  interesting  for  seeming 
completely  to  stay  within  Brahms's  style.  Beginning  at  measure  130,  Brahms  sets  up 
a  dialogue  between  piano  and  strings,  sometimes  by  full  measures,  sometimes  by 
half -bars.  These  piano/string  alternations  in  Brahms  come  out  this  way  in  Brahms- 
Schoenberg: 

two  horns/oboe,  clarinet,  bass  clarinet,  cellos 

trumpet,  trombone/flute,  \iolas,  basses 

English  horn,  clarinet,  E-flat  clarinet,  bass  clarinet/two  horns, 
first  violins,  violas 

clarinet,  bass  clarinet/English  horn,  trumpet,  trombone 

et  cetera  . . . 

Concerning  this  first  movement,  there  is  a  tradition  of  k\^etching  that  extends  all 
the  way  from  Joachim  to  Frisch:  too  many  themes,  themes  insufficiently  distin- 
guished, the  recapitulation  unconvincingly  prepared  and  entered — these  are  the 
recurrent  burdens  of  the  complaints.  Brahms's  entry  into  the  recapitulation  is 
strange.  Having  saturated  most  of  the  development  with  the  first  ten  bars  or  their 
derivatives,  he  now  omits  an  explicit  restatement  of  them,  but  begins  the  recapitula- 
tion with  a  wistful  phrase  in  G  major  that  occurred  originally  (in  B-flat  major)  in 
measure  11  of  the  exposition.  How  well  this  comes  off  seems  to  depend  on  the 
performance. 
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As  for  the  question  of  the  themes,  the  prescription  for  this  exposition — a  rather 
reticent  theme  in  the  tonic,  a  transition  that  is  reluctant  to  let  go  of  that  tonic,  then  a 
succession  of  four  expansive,  flavorful  themes  (one  in  the  dominant  minor,  three  in 
the  dominant  major) — is  certainly  unusual;  dealing  with  the  reality  of  just  listening 
to  this  exposition,  I  find  myself  unfailingly  swept  away  by  those  broad  D  minor  and 
D  major  tunes  and  not  at  all  bothered  by  the  lopsided  proportions.  If  anything,  the 
symphonic  sound-scale  of  Brahms-Schoenberg  makes  Brahms's  stride  even  more 
comdncing.  In  the  famous  "New  Paths"  article  in  which  he  first  drew  attention  to 
the  twenty-year-old  Brahms,  Robert  Schumann  called  the  newcomer's  sonatas 
"veiled  symphonies,"  and  I  have  sometimes  wondered  if  Schoenberg  recalled  that 
phrase  when,  in  his  California  exile  and  in  a  dry  spell  as  a  composer,  he  set  about  the 
refreshing  and  joyous  task  of  scoring  Brahms's  quartet. 

The  second  movement  is  an  intermezzo  in  a  tempo  neither  slow  nor  fast,  a  type  of 
piece  we  find  often  in  place  of  a  scherzo  in  Brahms's  chamber  music  and  even  in  his 
symphonies.  Typically,  the  Trio  is  quicker.  Schoenberg's  scoring  is,  with  all  of  its 
richness,  feather-light,  and  it  becomes  phenomenally  imaginative  in  the  Trio.  The 
final  ping  on  the  triangle  suggests  The  Nutcracker,  and  a  Schoenberg-Tchaikovsky  is 
not  as  unlikely  as  it  might  at  first  blush  seem,  as  we  can  discover  from  the  Suite 
in  G  major  for  string  orchestra  (1934),  or  as  we  can  gather  from  his  remark  to  the 
conductor  Hans  Rosbaud,  to  whom  he  confided  that  there  was  nothing  he  longed  for 
"more  intensely  than  to  be  taken  for  a  better  sort  of  Tchaikovsky." 

The  third  movement  begins  as  a  richly  lyric  Andante,  and  as  it  progresses  we  find 
Schoenberg  both  scrupulous  and  virtuosically  resourceful  in  translating  Brahms's 
most  pianistic  figurations  to  the  orchestra,  e.g.,  the  rapid  accompanying  arpeggios 
for  woodwinds.  The  middle  section  of  the  movement  is  a  magnificent  episode  in 
swashbuckling  quasi-military  style.  In  his  quartet,  Brahms  is  writing  in  quotation 
marks,  as  it  were,  offering  a  chamber  transcription  of  imagined  band  music.  Here 
Schoenberg's  task  is  to  retrieve  the  imagined  original,  at  the  same  time  elevating  it 
from  band  music  to  the  splendors  of  a  grand  orchestral  style. 

With  each  movement,  Schoenberg  becomes  more  free.  The  finale  is  ''alia 
zingarese'' — in  the  gypsy  style.  Schoenberg,  again  challenged  to  make  explicit  what 
Brahms  could  only  allude  to,  has  a  wonderful  time  with  his  xylophone,  tambourine, 
fluttertongue  on  stopped  horn,  glissandos  for  muted  trombones,  and  so  on.  The  most 
daunting  problem  is  a  piano  cadenza  (all  but  lifted  by  Brahms  from  Schubert's 
Divertissement  a  la  hongroise):  it  goes  terrifically  as  a  wailing  plunge  of  the  E-flat 
clarinet,  the  piano's  left-hand  stabs  turned  into  a  dazzling  mixture  of  plucked  solo 
strings,  trilling  woodwinds,  and  snapping  brass,  all  culminating  in  the  tumultuous 
fortissimo  descent  of  all  the  cellos  and  basses. 

Brahms-Schoenberg:  master  has  met  master. 

— Michael  Steinberg 


Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979.  His  program  note  on 
the  Brahms-Schoenberg  quartet  appeared  originally  in  the  program  book  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  copyright  ®1986  and  is  reprinted  here  by  permission  of  that 
orchestra. 
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The  best  place  to  begin  finding  out  about  Berlioz  is  from  his  own  memoirs,  a 
masterpiece  of  autobiography.  Despite  the  difficulties  of  his  career  and  his  increas- 
ing bitterness,  Berlioz's  sense  of  humor  allowed  him  to  achieve  a  remarkable  balance 
in  telling  the  story  of  his  life.  He  is  also  the  finest  writer  among  the  great  composers, 
so  the  book  is  memorable  from  the  purely  literary  point  of  view.  The  translation  to 
read  is  the  one  by  David  Cairns,  published  as  The  Memoirs  of  Hector  Berlioz  (Norton, 
available  in  paperback).  It  captures  the  composer's  pride,  wit,  passion,  and  sardonic 
humor  with  special  fiair  (all  of  the  quotations  from  Berlioz  in  the  program  note  come 
from  this  translation).  For  an  informed  brief  introduction,  you  can  read  the  Berlioz 
article  in  The  New  Grove;  it  is  by  Hugh  Macdonald,  who  is  the  general  editor  of  the 
new  edition  of  Berlioz's  works.  He  has  also  written  a  volume  for  the  Master 
Musicians  series,  the  first  new  study  of  the  composer  to  take  into  account  all  of  the 
information  learned  in  the  process  of  preparing  the  edition;  it  has  just  been  pub- 
lished in  England  and  will  presumably  be  available  in  this  country  before  long.  The 
helpful  BBC  Music  Guides  series  includes  a  short  volume  on  Berlioz  Orchestral 
Works,  also  by  Macdonald  (U.  of  Washington  paperback).  The  standard  and  classic 
full-scale  biography  is  the  two-volume  study  Berlioz  and  the  Romantic  Century  by 
Jacques  Barzun  (Columbia).  Barzun  has  also  written  a  one-volume  abridgment, 
Berlioz  and  His  Century,  which  has  just  been  reprinted  in  a  new  edition  (University 
of  Chicago  paperback).  The  best  purely  musical  discussion  of  Berlioz's  work  is  Brian 
Primmer's  The  Berlioz  Style  (Oxford).  Benvenuto  Cellini  is  worth  knowing  in  its 
entirety,  especially  in  the  fine  recording  by  Colin  Davis  with  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  Chorus  and  soloists  Christiane  Eda-Pierre,  Nicolai  Gedda,  and  Jules 
Bastin  (Philips,  four  LPs;  it  is  soon  to  appear  also  on  compact  disc).  For  the  over- 
ture alone,  you  can  find  a  Boston  Symphony  performance  with  Charles  Munch  of 
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four  Berlioz  overtures  (Roman  Carnival,  Beatrice  and  Benedick,  and  the  Corsaire  in 
addition  to  Benvenuto  Cellini)  in  fine  readings  still  available  on  the  budget  Victrola 
label.  Two  other  recordings  of  the  overture  alone  are  also  available:  by  Andre  Previn 
and  the  London  Symphony  (Seraphim,  with  the  Francs-Juges  Overture  in  addition  to 
the  four  that  Munch  recorded);  and  by  Gennady  Rozhdestvensky  and  the  Moscow 
Radio  Symphony  (Quintessence,  including  also  music  by  Liszt  and  Weber). 

— S.L. 

Robert  Layton's  Sibelius  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  is  a  useful  life-and-works 
study  (Littlefield  paperback);  Layton  is  also  the  author  of  the  Sibelius  entry  in  The 
New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians.  The  major  multi-volume  biography 
in  Finnish  is  by  Erik  Tawastsjerna;  only  one  volume  of  an  anticipated  three-volume 
English  version  has  so  far  appeared,  translated  by  Robert  Layton  and  covering  only 
through  the  year  1905,  but  the  second  volume  is  due  to  appear  this  year  (U.  of 
California).  The  Music  of  Sibelius,  a  symposium  of  mixed  quality  edited  by  Gerald 
Abraham  and  dating  from  about  thirty-five  years  ago,  has  been  reissued  by  Da  Capo. 
Harold  Truscott's  chapter  on  Sibelius  in  Volume  II  of  The  Symphony,  edited  by 
Robert  Simpson,  is  of  interest  (Pelican  paperback).  Lionel  Pike's  collection  of 
essays,  Beethoven,  Sibelius,  and  "the  Profound  Logic,"  comes  highly  recommended  to 
readers  with  a  strong  technical  knowledge  of  music.  Sir  Colin  Davis  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  have  recorded  the  Sibelius  Sixth  as  part  of  their  award- 
winning  cycle  of  Sibelius  symphonies  and  tone  poems  for  Philips  (available  in  both 
CD  and  LP  formats).  The  Sixth  is  also  available  on  compact  disc  in  performances  by 
Neeme  Jarvi  with  the  Gothenburg  Symphony  (Bis,  coupled  with  Sibelius's  Pelleas  et 
Melisande),  Herbert  von  Karajan  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG,  coupled  with 
the  Symphony  No.  5),  and  \^adimir  Ashkenazy  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra 
(London,  with  the  Symphony  No.  3). 

— M.M. 

The  best  introduction  to  Brahms  is  Karl  Geiringer's  appealing  life-and-works  (Da 
Capo,  available  in  paperback).  Donald  Francis  Tovey  contributed  an  outstanding 
survey  of  Brahms's  chamber  music  to  Cobbett's  Cyclopedic  Survey  of  Chamber  Music, 
a  valuable  but  large  and  expensive  reference  book  (Oxford,  three  volumes);  the  essay 
is  reprinted  in  Tovey' s  Essays  and  Lectures  on  Music  (Oxford).  Ivor  Keys  writes  three 
delightful  and  intelligent  pages  on  the  G  minor  quartet  in  his  excellent  booklet  on 
Brahms's  chamber  music  for  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (U.  of  Washington  paperback). 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  meeting  Schoenberg  through  his  own  incisive  words, 
and  I  recommend  beginning  with  a  selection  of  his  letters,  edited  by  Erwin  Stein, 
then  going  on  to  the  collection  of  essays  called  Style  and  Idea,  edited  by  Leonard 
Stein  (both  St.  Martin's).  Style  and  Idea  includes  a  famous  essay  written  in  1947, 
"Brahms  the  Progressive."  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  has  recorded  Schoenberg's 
orchestration  of  the  Brahms  G  minor  quartet  with  the  Bavarian  Symphony  Orches- 
tra (CBS).  It  is  also  available  in  recordings  by  Sergiu  Comissiona  with  the  Baltimore 
Symphony  Orchestra  (Vox  CD),  Simon  Rattle  with  the  City  of  Birmingham  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  (Angel),  and  Hans  Zender  with  the  Junge  Deutsche  Philharmonia, 
a  superb  youth  orchestra  (DG). 

—M.S. 
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Michael  Tilson  Thomas 


Bom  and  trained  in  America,  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas  has  an  international  career  as  a  con- 
ductor, pianist,  and  educator.  In  the  United 
States  he  regularly  conducts  such  major 
orchestras  as  the  Chicago,  Boston,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  San  Francisco  symphonies;  in 
Europe  he  conducts  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic, the  Bayerische  Rundfunk  in  Munich, 
rOrchestre  National  de  France,  the  London 
and  Vienna  symphonies,  and  the  Israel  Phil- 
harmonic. Bom  in  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  Thomas 
represents  the  third  generation  of  his  family 
to  have  followed  an  artistic  career.  His 
grandparents,  Boris  and  Bessie  Thoma- 
shef sky,  were  the  founders  of  the  Yiddish 
Theater  in  America.  His  father,  Ted  Thomas, 
was  a  member  of  the  Mercury  Theatre  Com- 
pany before  moving  to  Los  Angeles,  where 
he  worked  in  films  and  television.  His 
mother,  Roberta  Thomas,  was  the  head  of 
research  for  Columbia  Pictures.  Mr.  Thomas 
started  playing  the  piano  at  five.  A  summa 
cum  laude  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  he  studied  conducting 
and  composition  with  Ingolf  Dahl  and  piano 
with  John  Crown.  For  four  years  he  was 
conductor  of  the  Young  Musicians  Founda- 
tion Orchestra  of  Los  Angeles,  during  which 
time,  when  he  was  nineteen,  he  was  also 
assistant  conductor  and  musical  assistant  at 
Bayreuth.  In  1969,  a  year  after  winning  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  at  Tanglewood,  he 
became  assistant  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Less  than  a  month 


later  he  won  national  attention  when  he  sud- 
denly replaced  the  orchestra's  ailing  music 
director,  William  Steinberg,  in  the  middle  of 
a  concert  at  Lincoln  Center.  He  led  thirty- 
seven  more  BSO  concerts  that  season,  was 
appointed  associate  conductor,  and 
remained  with  the  Boston  Symphony  until 
1974,  also  serving  as  music  director  of  the 
Buffalo  Philharmonic  from  1971  to  1979. 
From  1971  to  1977  he  directed  the  nationally 
televised  Young  People's  Concerts  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic.  From  1981  to  1985 
he  served  as  a  principal  guest  conductor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic. 

Now  an  exclusive  CBS  Masterworks 
recording  artist,  Mr.  Thomas  has  earned 
numerous  Grammy  nominations  and  inter- 
national awards.  Besides  his  ability  as  a  con- 
ductor, he  is  recognized  as  a  dynamic 
teacher.  He  has  given  two  series  of  music 
lecture/demonstrations  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
and  he  was  artistic  director  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic  Institute  from  1982 
to  1985.  In  1986  he  became  principal  con- 
ductor and  music  director  of  the  newly 
established  Great  Woods  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts.  Mr.  Thomas's  operatic  credits 
include  the  American  premiere  of  the  com- 
plete Lulu  at  the  Santa  Fe  Opera,  Wagner's 
Der  fliegende  Hollander  at  the  Orange  Fes- 
tival in  France,  Janacek's  The  Cunning  Little 
Vixen  at  New  York  City  Opera,  Beethoven's 
Fidelio  with  Houston  Grand  Opera,  La 
boheme  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
Institute  Orchestra  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl, 
a  concert  version  of  Tosca  with  the  Pitts- 
burgh Symphony  at  Great  Woods,  and  his 
September  1986  Chicago  Lyric  Opera  debut 
with  La  hoheme.  Mr  Thomas  will  direct  a 
major  Gershwin  Festival  at  the  Brooklyn 
Academy  of  Music  in  March  1987,  marking 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  composer's 
death.  He  made  his  most  recent  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  appearances  at 
Tanglewood  last  summer. 
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WITHOUT  YOUR  HELP 
YOU  COULD  BE 
HEARING  LESS 
FROM  THE  BSO 


To  keep  the  Boston  Symphony  a  vibrant  musical  force,  it  needs 
vigorous  support.  Ticket  sales,  recordings  and  broadcast  revenues 
generate  only  half  the  income  we  need.  So,  if  you  want  to  hear 
more  from,  us,  then  we  need  to  hear  from  you. 

r 1 

Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive  and  become  a  Friend  for  the  1986-87 

season.  (Friends'  benefits  begin  at  $40.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for 

$ to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund.  '^''K^mM^^^ 


NflTTIP 

Tel 

Address 

Pity 

State 

Zip 

Please  make  check  payable  to  "Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund"  and  send  to: 
Sue  Tomlin,  Director  of  Annual  Giving,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  (617)  266-1492. 


KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  particularly  the  follo\^ing 
group  of  corporations  and  professional  organizations  for  their  outstanding  and 
exemplary  response  in  support  of  the  orchestra's  needs  during  the  past  or  current 
fiscal  vear. 


1986-87  Business  Honor  RoU  (S10,000  +  ) 

ADD  Ine  Architects 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

Philip  M.  Briggs 

Richard  A.  Smith 

AT&T 

General  Electric  Company  L\Tin 

Robert  C.  Babbitt 

Frank  E.  Pickering 

Advanced  Management  Associates.  Inc. 

General  Electric  Plastics  Business  Group 

Han-ey  Chet  Krentzman 

Glen  H.  Hiner 

American  Express  Company 

The  Gillette  Company 

James  D.  Robinson  III 

Colman  M.  Mockler.  Jr. 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

HBM/Creamer,  Inc. 

Ray  Stata 

Edward  Eskandarian 

Bank  of  Boston 

IBM  Corporation 

William  L.  Bro\\TL 

Paul  J.  Palmer 

Bank  of  New  England 

John  Hancock  ^Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Peter  H.  McComiick 

Company 

E.  James  Morton 

BavBanks,  Inc. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

"    Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Boston  Edison  Company 
Stephen  J.  Sweeney 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Companies 
Mehdn  B.  Bradshaw 

Boston  Financial  &  Equity  Corporation 
Sonny  Monosson 

McKinsey  &  Company.  Inc. 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

The  Boston  Globe/AffiHated  Publications 

Moet-Hennessy  U.S.  Corporation 

William  0.  Taylor 

Ambassador  Evan  G.  Galbraith 

Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers 

Morse  Shoe,  Inc. 

Roger  A.  Saunders 

Manuel  Rosenberg 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Company 

Neiman-Marcus 

James  X.  von  Germeten 

William  D.  Roddy 

Bozell,  Jacobs,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt.  Inc. 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Thomas  Mahoney 

Gerhard  M.  Freche 

Cahners  Publishing  Company 

The  New  England 

In  memor\'  of  Xorman  L.  Cahners 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores.  Inc. 

Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

Philip  M.  Hawley 

James  F.  Clearv^ 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Ra^-theon  Company 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Countrv  Curtains 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Creative  Gourmets.  Ltd. 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 

William  F.  Craig 

Daniels  Printing  Company 

Signal  Technology'  Corporation 

Lee  S.  Daniels 

William  E.  Cook 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

William  S.  Edgerly 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Terad%'ne.  Inc. 

J. P.  Barger 

Alexander  Y.  d'Arbeloff 

E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 

WCRB  Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Fidelity  Investments 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Samuel  W.  Bodman 

An  Wang 

GTE  Electrical  Products 

Za\Te  Corporation 

Dean  T  Langford 

.     Maurice  Segal  1 
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GUILD,  MONRAD  &  GATES,  INC. 

Family  Investment  Advisers 


50  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

Telephone:  (617)  523-1320 


For  Those  Who  Want 

Specialized  Individual  Attention  and  Care 

in  the  Management  of  Investments 

and  Tax  and  Estate  Planning 


Henrv  R.  Guild,  Jr.  Ernest  E.  Monrad  William  A.  Oates,  Jr.  Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jr. 


Audi 


lUGEIHER 


ANNIS 

PORSCHE  +  AUDI,  INC. 
New  England's  #1  Volume  Dealer 
^^^  Route  9,  Natick 

iKJ  (617)  237-5759 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corporations  and 
professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  valuable  support  totaling  $1,000+  during 
the  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which  are  both  capitalized  and  underscored  in  the  Business 
Leaders  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll  denoting  support  of  $10,000  +  . 
Capitalization  denotes  support  totaling  $5,000-$9,999,  and  an  asterisk  indicates  support 
totaling  $2, 500-$4,999. 


Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 


Accountants 

ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  COMPANY 
William  F.  Meagher 

ARTHUR  YOUNG  &  COMPANY 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

'Charles  E.  DiPesa  &  Company- 
William  F.  DiPesa 

ERNST  &  WHINNEY 
James  G.  Maguire 

KMG  Main  Hurdman 
WUliam  A.  Larrenaga 

PEAT,  MARWICK, 
MITCHELL  &  COMPANY 
Robert  D.  Happ 

*Theodore  S.  Samet  &  Company 
Theodore  S.  Samet 

TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T.  McBride 

Advertising/Public  Relations 

Arnold  &  Company,  Inc. 
Gerald  Broderick 

BMC  STRATEGIES,  INC. 
Bruce  M.  McCarthy 

BOZELL,  JACOBS,  KENYON  & 
ECKHARDT,  INC. 
Thomas  Mahoney 

Harold  Cabot  &  Company,  Inc. 
William  H.  Monaghan 

HBM/CREAMER,  INC. 
Edward  Eskandarian 

Clarke  &  Company,  Inc. 
Terence  M.  Clarke 

THE  COMMUNIQUE  GROUP,  INC. 
James  H.  Kurland 

HILL  AND  KNOWLTON,  INC. 
Peter  A.  Farwell 

*Hill,  HoUiday,  Connors, 
Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 
Young  &  Rubicam 
Mark  Stroock 


Aerospace 

*  Northrop  Corporation 
Thomas  V  Jones 

PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Norman  J.  Ryker 

Architecture/Design 

ADD  INC  ARCHITECTS 
Philip  M.  Briggs 

LEA  GROUP 
Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  L.  Brown 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
Peter  H.  MeCormick 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT 
&  TRUST  COMPANY 
James  N.  von  Germeten 

Cambridge  Trust  Company 
Lewis  H.  Clark 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

CITICORP/CITIBANK 
Walter  E.  Mercer 

*Eastem  Corporate  Federal  Credit 
Union 
Jane  M.  Sansone 

*Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

Mutual  Bank 
Keith  G.  Willoughby 

NeWorld  Bank 
James  M.  Gates 

*Patriot  Bancorporation 
Thomas  R.  Heaslip 

*Provident  Financial  Services,  Inc. 
Robert  W  Brady 

*Rockland  Trust  Company 
John  F.  Spence,  Jr. 


SHAWMUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  F.  Craig 

STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST 
COMPANY 

W^illiam  S.  Edgerly 

UST  CORPORATION 
James  Y.  Sidell 

Building/ Contracting 

*A.J.  Lane  &  Company,  Inc.. 
Andrew  J.  Lane 

Chain  Construction  Corporation 
Howard  Mintz 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

National  Lumber  Company 
Louis  L.  Kaitz 

*Perini  Corporation 
Da\dd  B.  Perini 

*J.F.  White  Contracting 
Thomas  J.  WTiite 

Displays/Flowers 

*Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 

Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 
*  Harbor  Greenery 

Diane  Valle 

Education 

BENTLEY  COLLEGE 
Gregor\'  H.  Adamian 

STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Electrical/ HVAC 

*p.h.  mechanical  corporation 

Paul  A.  Hayes 
R&D  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY,  INC. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

Electronics 

Alden  Electronics,  Inc. 
John  M.  Alden 
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We  Give  New  Meaning  to  the  Word  ''Bookstore" 

Bromer  Booksellers  (n)  1:  rare  and  unusual  books.  2:  illustrated  books,  first  editions 
andauthorautr — -^-   -     ->  -   .     -.-^^^-^ .        .        -   .  .      - 


J3R0Mei^ 

^ooKsecLeRS 


2nd  floor,  607  Boylston  Street 
Copley  Sq.,  Boston  02116 
(617)  247-2818 


5t  '^oto(fkrBist(Mrmtt^ 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  ana  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri. -Sat. 
Brunch:  11:00-3:00  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 

behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 

Valet  Parking 


A 
SYMPHONY 

Of 
SERVICES 

1st  American  Bank  is  your  full 
service  bank  with  11  offices  in 
Boston  and  on  the  South  Shore. 
Let  us  orchestrate  all  your 
banking  needs.  For  assistance 
call  436-1500. 

BanH 

Member  FDIC/DIFM 
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.\nalytieal  Systems  Engineering 
?orporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

EPSCO  Inc. 
Wayne  P.  Coffin 

The  Mitre  Corporation 
Robert  R.  Everett 

PARLEX  CORPORATION 
Herbert  W  Pollack 

SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 


:ORPORATION 
William  E.Cook 

Energy 

:AB0T  CORPORATION 
FOUNDATION,  INC. 
:  Ruth  C.  Scheer 

iANKEE  COMPANIES,  INC. 
Paul  J.  Montle 

Engineering 

Groldberg-Zoino  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
William  F.  Alien,  Jr. 

Entertainment/Me  dia 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 
Richard  A.  Smith 

\ational  Amusements,  Inc. 
Sumner  M.  Redstone 

Williams/Gerard  Productions,  Inc. 
William  J.  Walsh 

Finance/Venture  Capital 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 
James  D.  Robinson  III 

Carson  Limited 
Herbert  Carver 

FARRELL,  HEALER  &  COMPANY 
Richard  Farrell 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON 
CORPORATION 
Mark  S.  Ferber 

HAMBRECHT  &  QUIST  VENTURE 
PARTNERS 
Robert  M.  Morrill 

Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

TA  ASSOCIATES 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

Tracy  Financial,  Inc. 
Robert  E.  Tracy 


Food  Service/Industry 

*Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

CREATIVE  GOURMETS,  LTD. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

daka  Food  Service  Management,  Inc. 
Terry  Vince 

Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 

*Federal  Distillers,  Inc. 
Alfred  J.  Balema 

Gareliek  Farms,  Inc. 
Peter  M.  Bemon 


HITCHCOCK  CHAIR  COMPANY 
Thomas  H.  Glennon 

The  Jofran  Group 
Robert  D.  Roy 

Graphic  Design 

Clark/Linskj'  Design,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  Linsky 

Fader,  Jones  &  Zarkades  Design 
Associates 
Roger  Jones 

*Gill  Fishman  and  Associates 
Gill  Fishman 


JOHNSON  O'HARE  COMPANY,  INCfWeymouth  Design,  Inc. 


Harry  O'Hare 

MOET-HENNESSY 
U.S.  CORPORATION 
Ambassador  Evan  G.  Galbraith 

NATIONAL  DISTILLERS  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Michael  E.  Weymouth 

High  Technology 

Allied  Corporation 
Edward  L.  Hennessy,  Jr. 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 
Ray  Stata 


O'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corporation  ^poLLO  COMPUTER,  INC. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 


*Roberts  and  Associates 
Richard  J.  Kunzig 

Ruby  Wines 
Theodore  Rubin 

*Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

The  Taylor  Wine  Company,  Inc. 
Michael  J.  Doyle 

Shaws  Supermarkets,  Inc. 
Stanton  W  Davis 

United  Liquors,  Ltd. 
Michael  Tye 

Footwear 

*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  A.  Vaule,  Jr. 

MERCURY  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADING  CORPORATION 
Irving  A.  Wiseman 

MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 
Manuel  Rosenberg 

The  Roekport  Corporation 
Bruce  Katz 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Furnishings/ Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 


Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

*Aritech  Corporation 
James  A.  Synk 

AT&T 
Robert  C.  Babbitt 

AUGAT,  INC. 
Roger  D.  Wellington 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Josh  S.  Weston 

BBF  Corporation 
Bonieh  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

BOSTON  FINANCIAL  &  EQUITY 
CORPORATION 

Sonny  Monosson 

*Compugraphic  Corporation 
Carl  E,  Dantas 

Computer  Corporation  of  America 
John  Donnelly,  Jr. 

COMPUTER  PARTNERS 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

Costar  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J. P.  Barger 
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For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA^ 

SEIJI  OZAWA  y^^ 
Mitjie  Dtrtctor    .7 


^^"^^> 


(617)-542-6913 


• }) 


Esquire  Magazine 


Boston's  Finest 
New  Restaurant 


in  The  Charles  Hotel 

One  Bennett 

at  Eliot  Street,  Cambridge 

Reservations  864-1200 


QSA  f^M^RO 


Mexican  Cuisine 


".  .  .  the  best  Mexican 
food  this  side  of  Taxco  .  .  . 
the  cuisine  at  Cgsa  Romero 
is  as  sophisticated  as 
the  decor  ..." 
Gourmet 
Magazine 


Open  Daily;  from  6:00  P.M. 

for  ifour  pre-concert 

dining  convenience 


Reservations:  536-4341 
30  Gloucester  St. ,  Back  Bay,  Boston 
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*EG&G,  Inc. 
Dean  W.  Freed 

*Eneore  Computer  Corporation 
Kenneth  G.  Fisher 

*  General  Eastern  Instruments 

Corporation 
Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 

GenRad  Foundation 
Linda  B.  Smoker 

HELIX  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 
Frank  Gabron 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hewlett-Packard  Company 
Alexander  R.  Rankin 

HONEY^VELL 
Warren  G.  Sprague 

Hyeor,  Inc. 
Joseph  HjTuan 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

*Ionics,  Inc. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

*M/A-COM,  Inc. 
Vessarios  G.  Chigas 

*Masscomp 

August  P.  Klein 

Massachusetts  High  Technology 
Council,  Inc. 

Howard  P.  Foley 

MATE C  CORPORATION 
Ted  Valpey,  Jr. 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

The  Norton  Company 
Donald  R.  Mehille 

*  Orion  Research  Incorporated 

Alexander  Jenkins  III 

*Polaroid  Corporation 
I.M.  Booth 

PRIME  COMPUTER,  INC. 

Joe  M.  Henson 

PRINTED  CIRCUIT 
CORPORATION 

Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 

SofTech,  Inc. 
Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

STELLAR  COMPUTER 
J.  William  Poduska 

*TASC 
Arthur  Gelb 


*Tech/Ops,  Inc. 

Marvin  G.  Schorr 
TERADYNE,  INC. 
Alexander  Y.  d'Arbeloff 

*Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 
An  Wang 

*XRE  Corporation 
John  K.  Grady 

Hotels/Restaurants 

BOSTON  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
&  TOWERS 
Roger  A.  Saunders 

*The  Hampshire  House 
Thomas  A.  Kershaw 

HOWARD  JOHNSON  COMPANY 
G.  Michael  Hostage 

Meridien  Hotel 
Bernard  Lambert 

Mildred's  Chowder  House 
James  E.  Mulcahy 

THE  RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

*Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL 
Bodo  Lemke 

Insurance 

*A.I.M.  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 
James  A.  Radley 

*Allied  Adjustment  Service 
Charles  A.  Hubbard 

Arkwright  Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

CA]VIERON  &  COLBY  CO.,  INC. 
Graves  D.  Hewitt 

*Consolidated  Group,  Inc. 
Woolsey  S.  Conover 

FRANK  B.  HALL  &  COMPANY  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Colby  Hewitt,  Jr. 

Robert  D.  Gordon  Adjusters,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Gordon 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPAN^^ 
E.  James  Morton 

Fred  S.  James  &  Company  of  New 
England,  Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

*Johnson  &  Higgins 
Robert  A.  Cameron 


Kendall  Insurance,  Inc. 
Kennett  "Skip"  Kendall,  Jr. 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 
John  Herbert  Sullivan 

*Charles  H.  Watkins  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  P.  Nyquist 


Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely  II 

BEAR  STEARNS  &  COMPANY 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

E.F.  HUTTON  &  COMPANY  INC. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 

Endowment  Management  &  Research 
Corporation 
Stephen  D.  Cutler 

FIDELITY  IN^T:STMENTS 
Samuel  W  Bodman 

*Fidelity  Ser\dce  Company 
Robert  W  Blucke 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

KENSINGTON  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 

AlanE.  Lewis 

KIDDER,  PEABODY  & 
COMPANY  INC. 
John  G.  Higgins 

*Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 
Robert  L.  Kemp 

MORGAN  STANLEY  &  COMPANY 
Jack  Wadsworth 

Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  & 
Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 

PAINE  WEBBER,  INC. 
James  F.  Clearj- 

*The  Putnam  Management 
Company,  Inc. 

Lawrence  J.  Lasser 
SALOMON  INC. 

Joseph  P.  Lombard 

SMITH  BARNEY,  HARRIS  UPHAM 
&  COMPANY 
Robert  H.  Hotz 

*State  Street  Development  Company 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 
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R.  JORGENSEN  ANTIQUES 


FURNISHINGS  THE  WAY  YOU  LIKE  THEM. 

Only  70  miles  north  of  Boston. 
R.R.  1,  Route  J     Wells,  Maine  04090    207-646-9444     Open  10-5,  Closed  Weds. 


Music  has 
charms 
to  sooth  a 
savage  beast. 


Charles  River  Hospital 
Wellesley,  MA  02181 
(617)235-8400 
Jackson  Brook  Institute 
South  Portland,  ME  04106 
(207)761-2200 

Lake  Shore  Hospital 
Manchester.  NH  03103 
(603)  645-6700 


But  sometimes  music  isn't  enough.  When 
serious  emotional  problems  threaten  your 
mental  health  or  that  of  someone  you  love, 
professional  care  can  help.  Problems  often 
include  depression,  alcohol  or  drug  depend- 
ency, a  painful  breakdown  in  family  com- 
munication, eating  disorders,  troubled 
children,  or  a  significant  loss.  In  profes- 
sional surroundings.  Community  Care  Sys- 
tems offers  discreet,  caring,  psychiatric 
diagnostic  and  treatment  services  to  adults, 
adolescents  and  children  experiencing  life 
crises.  Our  specialized  psychiatric  treatment 
centers  throughout  New  England  offer  both 
short  and  longer  term  therapy. 

We  help  people  help  themselves. 

For  information  or  consultation  call  the  admis- 
sions director  at  the  locations  listed. 


Community  Care  Systems.  Inc. 
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^UCKER,  ANTHONY  & 

i.  h.  day;  inc. 

Gerald  Segel 

V^ainright  Capital 
John  M.  Plukas 

V^OODSTOCK  CORPORATION 
Frank  B.  Condon 


i^gal 

iingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Everett  H.  Parker 
)ickerman  Law  Offices 
oLola  Dickerman 

'ish  &  Richardson 

John  N.  Williams 
v-adsby  &  Hannah 

Jeffrey  P.  Somers 
(  OLDSTEIN  &  MANELLO 

Richard  J.  Snyder 

]  ale  &  Dorr 
Paul  Brountas 

[intz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky 
siidPopeo,  PC. 

Francis  X.  Meaney 
Itissenbaum  Law  Offices 

cijerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

]  ^LMER  &  DODGE 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

I  eabody  &  Arnold 
«?aul  R.  Devin 

1  eabody  &  Brown 
Vlaurice  Zilber 

Srtierbume,  Powers  &  Needham 
lOaniel  Needham,  Jr. 

^  eiss,  Angoff,  Coltin,  Koski  & 
^  blf,  PC. 
)udley  A.  Weiss 


\^nagement/Financial/Consulting 

'^  DVANCED  MANAGEMENT 
'?  3S0CIATES,  INC. 
larvey  Chet  Krentzman 

1  any  Axelrod  Consultants,  Inc. 
larry  Axelrod 

^  ^THUR  D.  LITTLE,  INC. 
ohn  F.  Magee 

'  lin  &  Company 

^'illiam  W.  Bain,  Jr. 
f  IE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 

■aoup 

.rthur  P.  Contas 


Jason  M.  Cortell  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

*General  Electric  Consulting  Services 
Corporation 
James  J.  O'Brien,  Jr. 

KAZMAIER  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Richard  W  Kazmaier,  Jr. 

Irma  S.  Mann,  Strategic  Marketing 
Irma  S.  Mann 

McKINSEY  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Robert  P  0' Block 

William  M.  Mercer-Meidinger,  Inc. 
Chester  D.  Clark 

Mitchell  &  Company 
Carol  B.  Coles 

*Rath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Arnold  0.  Putnam 
The  Wyatt  Company 
Michael  H.  Davis 


Manufacturer's  Representatives 

Barton  Brass  Associates 
Barton  Brass 

Paul  K.  O'Rourke,  Inc. 
Paul  K.  O'Rourke 


Manufacturing/Industry 

Acushnet  Company 
John  T.  Ludes 

Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Ausimont  Compo,  Inc. 
Leonard  Rosenblatt 

*Avondale  Industries,  Inc. 
William  F.  Connell 

*  Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

*C.R.  Bard,  Inc. 

Robert  H.  McCaffrey 

William  Carter  Company 
Manson  H.  Carter 

Checon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conaway,  Jr. 

*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 

Ronald  G.  Casty 
Dennison  Manufacturing  Company 
Nelson  G.  Gifford 


ERVING  PAPER  MILLS 
Charles  B.  Housen 

*FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  lingerer 

The  Foxboro  Company 
Earle  W  Pitt 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  PLASTICS 
BUSINESS  GROUP 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY/ 
LYNN 
Frank  E.  Pickering 

GENERAL  LATEX  &  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
Robert  W  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
Dean  T.  Langford 

*  Harvard  Folding  Box  Company,  Inc. 
Melvin  A.  Ross 

Hollingsworth  &  Vose  Company 
Gordon  W.  Moran 

The  Horn  Corporation 
Robert  H.  Lang,  Jr. 

The  Kendall  Company 
J.  Dale  Sherratt 

The  Kenett  Corporation 
Julius  Kendall 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY 
Philip  F.  Leach 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

*New  England  Door  Corporation 

Robert  C.  Frank 
PLYMOUTH  RUBBER 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Robert  Haig 

RAND-WHITNEY  CORPORATION 

Robert  K.  Kraft 

S.A.Y  Industries,  Inc. 
Romilly  H.  Humphries 

Scully  Signal  Company 
Robert  Scully 

*Soundesign  Corporation 

Robert  H.  Winer 
*Sprague  Electric  Company 

John  L.  Sprague 
Superior  Pet  Products,  Inc. 

Richard  J.  Phelps 
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Beautiful  Books 
I —    and  Classic  Recordings 
Copley  Place  437-0700 


g^^-4»g=^^ 


WITH 

Our  performance  will 
please  you. 


FORUM  ASSOCIATFS  iNr 

REAL  ESTATE  OF  DISTINCTION  IN 
BROOKLINE  AND  NEWTON 

(6]  7)  232/0323 


Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference  . . . 


^ft^l 


Two  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater  to  the  individual 
personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests  in  a  truly  elegant  fashion.  Each  home 
is  professionally  staffed  to  meet  nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions  like  a 
fine  hotel. 

Oakwood — 601  Summer  Street  Elmhurst — 743  Main  Street 

Manchester-by-the-Sea,  MA  01944  Melrose,  MA  02176 

(617)526-4653  (617)662-7500 

Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information. 

Two  of  twenty-eight  long-term  care  facilities  throughout 
Massachusetts  that  are  owned  and  managed  by  Beverly  Enterprises. 

We  are  committed  to  quality  of  life. 
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laA'U^xi  ifiuuititf  I  rum  ivu^t^t^f  i. 

That's  music  to  our  ears" 


For  more  complete  information  on  Nuveen  Tax-Exempt  Unit  Trusts,  including  charges 
and  expenses,  call  your  broker  or  adviser  for  a  prospectus.  Read  it  carefully  before  you 
invest  or  send  money  Or  call  800-221-4276.  (In  New  York  State,  call  212-208-2350.) 


lUUVEEIU  Tfe-Exempt  Unit  Tl^usts 


John  Nuveen  &  Co  Incorporated 
Investnnent  Bankers 


A  Special  Life-style 

Carleton-Willard  Village  is 
an  exceptional  continuing 
care  retirement  community. 
Gracious  independent  living 
accommodations  and  fully 
licensed,  long-term  health 
care  facilities  exist  in  a 
traditional  New  England 
environment. 

CARLETON-WILLARD  VILLAGE 
100  Old  Billerica  Rd. 
Bedford,  MA  01730 
(617)  275-8700 
owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard 
Somes jnc,  Tnon-profit  corporafon 


'Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

The  HMK  Group  of  Companies 
Steven  E.  Karol 

TRINA,  IXC. 
Thomas  L.  Easton 

H.K.  Webster  Company.  Inc. 
Dean  K.  Webster 

Webster  Spring  Company.  Inc. 
A.M.  Levine 

*'  Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer,  Jr. 

Media 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 
AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 
William  0.  Taylor 

^The  Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

» WBZ-rV'  4 

John  J.  Spinola 

WCRB  CHARLES  RIVER 
BROADCASTING.  INC. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV  5 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

WNEV-TV  7 

SeNTiiour  L.  Yanoff 

Personnel 

Emerson  Personnel,  Inc. 
Rhoda  Warren 

TAD  Technical  Sers-ices  Corporation 
David  J  McGrath,  Jr. 

Printing 

W.E.  Andrews  Company 
Martin  E.  Burkhardt 

*Bowne  of  Boston,  Inc. 
Donald  J.  Cannava 

'Bradford  &  Bigelow,  Inc. 
John  D.  Galligan 

CHADIS  PRINTING  CO.,  INC. 
John  Chadis 

Courier  Corporation 
Alden  French.  Jr. 

Customforms,  Inc. 
David  A.  Granoff 

DANIELS  PRINTING  COMPANY 
Lee  S.  Daniels 

'Espo  Litho  Company 
David  Fromer 

*Grafacon,  Inc. 
H.  Wajinan  Rogers,  Jr. 


Hub  Mail 
Wally  Bernheimer 

*Itek  Graphix  Corporation 
Patrick  Forster 

LABEL  ART  INC. 
J.  William  FKnin 

Massachusetts  Envelope  Company 
Steven  Grossman 

Merchants  Press 
Doug  Clott 

Rand  Tjpography,  Inc. 
Mildred  Nahabedian 

Sir  Speedy  Congress  Street 
Ray  Cadogan 

Publishing 

Addison  Wesley  Publishing 
Company.  Inc. 
Donald  R.  Hammonds 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

In  memory'  of  Norman  L.  Cahners 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 
Harold  T.  Miller 

Time  Magazine 
Jeanne  Kerr 

Yankee  Publishing  Incorporated 
Rob  Trowbridge 

Real  Estate/Development 

Amaprop  Developments,  Inc. 
Gregor\'  Rudolph 

The  Beacon  Companies 
Edwin  N.  Sidman 

*Boston  Financial  Technology- 
Group,  Inc. 
Fred  N.  Pratt.  Jr. 

*Combined  Properties  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

*John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

*Corcoran,  Mullins,  Jennison.  Inc. 
Joseph  E.  Corcoran 

*The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Hilon  Development  Corporation 
Haim  S.  Eliachar 

Historic  Mill  Properties.  Inc. 
Bert  Paley 

The  Leggat  McCall  Companies 
J.  Brad  Griffith 

*McGregor  Associates 
Kathleen  McGregor 


Northland  Investment  Corporation 
Robert  A.  Danziger 

Benjamin  Schore  Company 
Benjamin  Schore 

Stanmar.  Inc. 
Stanley  W.  Snider 

Urban  Investment  &  Development 
Corporation 
R.K.  Umscheid 

Retail 

J.  Baker.  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

CARTER  HAWLEY  HALE 
STORES.  INC. 
Philip  M.  Hawley 

Child  World.  Inc. 
Dennis  H.  Barron 

Design  Pak  Incorporated 
Paul  G.  Grady 

FILENE'S 
Michael  J.  Babcock 

Herman.  Inc. 
Bernard  A.  Herman 

*Hills  Department  Stores 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

The  E.B.  Horn  Company 
Harr>-  Finn 

*  Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Elliot  Stone 

Karten's  Jewelers 
Joel  Karten 

London  Harness  Company 

Murray  J.  Swindell 

NEIMAN-MARCUS 
William  D.  Roddy 

*Purity  Supreme.  Inc. 
Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Ronald  Hoffman 

Table  Toppers  Inc. 
Constance  Isenberg 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 

COMPANIES.  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

ZAYRE  CORPORATION 
Maurice  Segall 

Science/Medical 

Cambridge  BioScience 
Gerald  F.  Buck 

CHARLES  RIVER 
LABORATORIES.  INC. 
Henrv  L.  Foster 
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Music  to  your  mouth. 

Lobster  pic,  crisp  native  duck- 
ling, prime  ribs,  baked  Indian 
pudcling,  grasshopper  pie.  Our 
hearty  Yankee  fare  and  hbations 
taste  as  good  as  they  sound. 
At  The  Publick  House,  traditions  of  cooking  and  hospitality  go  back 
about  as  far  as  symphonic  ones.  Why,  we  were  feeding  hungry  travellers 
before  Beethoven  had  his  first  birthday! 

We  invite  you  to  partake  of  dinner  en  route  to  Tanglewood,  or  supper 
on  your  way  home.  We're  located  only  a  few  minutes  (and  two  centuries) 
from  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  and  1-84.  So  break  your  journey  by 
breaking  bread  with  us. 

^--^^V^^^  Buddy  Adler 

r\     i   i'     i     /      j4r\  T  ¥  Innkeeper 

rublick  ( il^ )  House 


On  the  Common-Sturbridge,  MA  (617)  347-3313.   Exit  9  Mass.Tpke.  or  Exit  3  for  1-84. 


LA  DIFFERENCE 

THE  ECLECTIC  BOUTIQUE 

NEWBURY  STREET 
COMES  TO  NEWTON! 

A  combination  shop/gallery  featuring 

museum-quality  one-of-a-kind  merchandise, 

from  paper  mache  to  diamond  rings. 

'  Designer  clothing  (including  hand-knit 
sweaters,  the  best  in  woolens,  year-round 
cruise-wear) 


Artisan  jewelry 


Original  sculpture 


Hand  blown  glassware 


Specializing  in  imports  from  Italy,  Turkey,  Israel,  Greece,  Mexico, 
Germany,  Scotland,  Bali,  England,  Costa  Rica,  and  Swaziland. 

612  Washington  St.,  Newton  (near  Mass  Pike  exit  17,  across  from  Purity  Supreme)  964-5669 
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'ompu-Chem  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Claude  L.  Buller 
)AMON  CORPORATION 
David  I.  Kosowsky 

lEALTH  PROGRAMS 
NTERNATIONAL,  INC. 
Dr.  Donald  B.  Giddon 

'.  A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  V/ebster,  Jr. 


services 

^erican  Cleaning  Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  A.  Sullivan,  Jr. 

\.squith  Corporation 
Laurence  L.  Asquith 

3on  Ton  Rug  Cleansers,  Inc. 
Armen  Dohanian 

Victor  Grillo  &  Associates 
Victor  N.  Grillo 

Meyers  Parking,  Prudential  Center 
Grarage 
Frank  Newcomb 


Software/Information  Services 

CULLINET  SOFTWARE,  INC. 
John  J.  Cullinane 

EPSILON  DATA 
MANAGEMENT,  INC. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 

Interactive  Data  Corporation 
John  Rutherfurd 

International  Data  Group 
Patrick  J.  McGovem 

Phoenix  Technologies  Ltd. 
Neil  J.  Colvin 

*Software  International  Corporation 
Frank  Grywalski 


Travel/Transportation 

Federal  Express  Corporation 
Frederick  W  Smith 

Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 
David  Gans 

HERITAGE  TRAVEL,  INC. 
Donald  R.  Sohn 


*Lily  Truck  Leasing  Corporation 
John  A.  Simourian 

New  England  Lincoln-Mercury 
Dealers  Association 
J. P.  Lynch 

THE  TRANS-LEASE  GROUP 
John  J.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Travel  Consultants  International 
Phoebe  L.  Giddon 


Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Stephen  J.  Sweeney 

EASTERN  GAS  &  FUEL 
ASSOCIATES 
William  J.  Prujm 

New  England  Electric  System 
Paul  J.  Sullivan 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
Gerhard  M.  Freche 


Classic  clothes  for  women 

and  men  and  traditional  gifts 

for  all  occasions. 

Beverly,  Cohasset,  Concord,  Marblehead,  Osterville,  Wellesley,  Westwood 

922-2040 
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Coining  Concerts  .  .  . 


Wednesday,  11  February  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  '10'— 12  February,  8-10 
Friday  'B' — 13  February,  2-4 
Saturday  'B'— 14  February,  8-10 
Tuesday  'C — 17  February,  8-10 
KURT  MASUR  conducting 
MENDELSSOHN  Symphony  No.  1 
MOZART  Piano  Concerto  No.  25 

inC,  K.503 

RADU  LUPU 
BEETHOVEN         Symphony  No.  1 


An  Authentic  Grill 

with 

Aged  Steaks    Plump  Poultry 
Fresh  Fish    Native  Shellfish 

grilled  on 

Woods  &  Charcoals 


of 


Mesquite 
Sassafras 


Apple 
Hickory 


In  Boston's 


Back  Bay  Hilton 


Just  steps  away  between 

The  Christian  Science 

Complex  and  Prudential  Center 

with  ample  indoor  parking. 

Dial-(617)  BOODLES. 


Thursday  'A' — 19  February,  8-9:55 
Friday 'A'— 20  February,  2-3:55 
Saturday  'A' — 21  February,  8-9:55 
KURT  MASUR  conducting 
HAYDN  Symphony  No.  88 

SHOSTAKOVICH  Symphony  No.  13, 
Babi  Yar 
SERGEI  LFIFERKUS,  bass-baritone 
MEN  OF  THE  TANGLE  WOOD  FESTRAL 
CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


Thursday  '10'— 26  February,  8-10 
Friday  'B'— 27  February,  2-4 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

BOCCHERINI         CeUo  Concerto  in  D 
STRAUSS  Dan  Quixote 

PROKOFIEV  Symphony-Concerto  for 

ceUo  and  orchestra 
MSTISLAVROSTROPOVICH,  cello 


Saturday  'B'— 28  February,  8-10 

SEIJI  OZA^\A  conductmg 

VIVALDI  CeUo  Concerto  in  G 

LUTOSLAWSKI      CeUo  Concerto 
DVORAK  CeUo  Concerto 

MSTISLi^  ROSTROPOVICH 


Wednesday  11  March  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  wiU  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  '10'— 12  March,  8-10:05 
Friday  Evening— 13  March,  8-10:05 
Saturday  'A'— 14  March,  8-10:05 
Tuesday  'C— 17  March,  8-10:05 

SIMON  RATTLE  conducting 

SCHOENBERG      Five  Pieces  for 

Orchestra 
SIBELIUS  Violm  Concerto 

KYUNG-WHA  CHUNG 
STRAVINSKY         Petnishka  (1947  version) 


Programs  subject  to  change. 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  .  .  . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  caU  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert 
program  information,  caU  "C-0-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of 
the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Sym- 
phony Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 

ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL 
INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492,  or 
write  the  Function  Manager,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m. 
until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on 
concert  evenings,  it  remains  open  through 
intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past 
starting- time  for  other  events.  In  addition, 
the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when 
there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or  evening. 
Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony 
subscription  concerts  become  available  at 
the  box  office  once  a  series  has  begun.  For 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets 
will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  con- 
cert. No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for 
these  events. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  stairwell  near  the 
Cohen  Annex  and  is  open  from  one  hour 
before  each  concert  through  intermission. 
The  shop  carries  all-new  BSO  and  musical- 
motif  merchandise  and  gift  items  such  as 
calendars,  appointment  books,  drinking 
glasses,  holiday  ornaments,  children's 
books,  and  BSO  and  Pops  recordings.  All 
proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  For  merchandise  information, 
please  call  267-2692. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you 
are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may 


make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  call- 
ing the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring 
needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to 
attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number 
of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon  and  Saturday-evening  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  (subscription  concerts 
only).  The  continued  low  price  of  the  Satur- 
day tickets  is  assured  through  the  gener- 
osity of  two  anonymous  donors.  The  Rush 
Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.50  each,  one  to  a 
customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall  West 
Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in 
the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to 
do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order  not 
to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any 

part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in 
the  surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted 
only  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch 
rooms,  and  in  the  main  lobby  on  Massachu- 
setts Avenue. 


A  Vast  Selection  of 

Arts,  Scholarly  & 

Literary  Titles 

Almost  all  discounted 

20%  all  the  time 

Great  savings  on  classical 
recordings.  Everyday  price  on 
most  CD's  $13.99 

Mall — Phone — Special  orders  welcome 

230  Elm  St.  Davis  Sq. 

Somerville  02144 

.    .    n-^i.  ^  N.  on  Mass.  past 

Boston  Book  •nd  r-.     _.         r^         r-.      i.^ 

Rocord Mar«hou»«       Pofter  Sq.  Right  on 
Day  St.  3  bdpcks  to  Elm. 
Davis  stop  on  Red  Line®  623-7766 
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CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP- 
MENT may  not  be  brought  into  Sjmiphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men 
and  women  are  available  in  the  Cohen 
Annex  near  the  Symphony  Hall  West 
Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue.  On-call 
physicians  attending  concerts  should  leave 
their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the 
switchboard  near  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony 
Hall  is  available  at  the  West  Entrance  to 
the  Cohen  Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the 
orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage 
end  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first- 
balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  out- 
side the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms. 
The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal 
apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There 
are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony 
level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before 
each  performance.  For  the  Friday- after- 
noon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  12:15, 
with  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS: 
Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 


tra are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as 
well  as  internationally,  through  the  Boston 
Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  In  addi- 
tion, Friday-afternoon  concerts  are  broad- 
cast live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7); 
Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast 
live  by  both  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5).  Live  broadcasts  may  also  be 
heard  on  several  other  public  radio  stations 
throughout  New  England  and  New  York.  If 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard 
regularly  in  your  home  area  and  you  would 
like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Produc- 
tions at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad 
to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on 
the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual 
donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  news- 
letter, as  well  as  priority  ticket  information 
and  other  benefits  depending  on  their  level 
of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the 
Development  Office  at  Symphony  Hall 
weekdays  between  9  and  5.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed 
your  address,  please  send  your  new  address 
with  your  newsletter  label  to  the  Develop- 
ment Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of 
address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Busi- 
ness &  Professional  Leadership  program 
makes  it  possible  for  businesses  to  partici- 
pate in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  through  a  variety  of  original  and 
exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presi- 
dents at  Pops,"  "A  Company  Christmas  at 
Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting. 
Benefits  include  corporate  recognition  in 
the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the 
Higginson  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  service.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  BSO  Corporate 
Development  Office  at  (617)  266-1492. 
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"Flip 
a  switch 

and  you  expect  electricity 

to  be  there.lhafe  how 

a  banker  should  be'.' 


—  Gerald  E.  Anderson,  President  and  CEO, 
Commonwealth  Energy'  System 


In  12  years,  Gerry  Anderson  has  helped 
COM/Energy  face  everything  from  the  oil 
crisis  to  the  issues  of  nuclear  power  Today, 
he  jokes  that,  while  his  hair  is  turning  white, 
he  still  enjoys  going  to  work  in  the  morning. 

COM/Energy  and  its  affiliate  compa- 
nies provide  electricity  and  natural 
gas  to  more  than  half  a  million  customers  in 
76  Massachusetts  communities. 

However,  the  company's  credo  is  to 
answer  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the 
public  at  every  level,  from  consumers, 
shareholders,  and  politicians  to  regulator}^ 
agencies,  and  COM/Energy  employees. 
Responding  to  groups  this  diverse  requires 
commitment,  patience,  skill,  and  a  ver}" 
resourceful  bank. 

Bay  Banks. 

COM/Energ}^  was  looking  for  a  remit- 
tance processing  system  that  would 
improve  service,  provide  better  control  and 
documentation,  and  reduce  costs.  After 


analyzing  the  payment  patterns  of  COM/ 
Energ\^'s  customers,  BayBanks  designed  a 
lockbox  depositon,'  account  that  enhances 
the  company's  own  high-speed  coding, 
opening,  and  scanning  equipment. 

^^With  $1,500,000  in  payments 
a  day,  our  customized 
lockbox  deposit  account  is 
critical  to  reducing  both 
float  and  error.  ^? 

COM/Energy     also     depends     on 
BayBanks  for  disbursement  and  payroll 
services,  as  well  as  various  lines  of  credit. 
All  coordinated  by  one  Corporate  Banking 
Officer,  backed  by  a  team  of  experts. 

The  challenge  created  by  the  industr\^ 
trend  toward  less  regulation  has  required 
an  in-depth  planning  effort  by  COM/ 
Energ\^'s  top  management.  The  creative 
strategies  generated  by  this  effort,  together 
with  sales  gro\^1:h  and  strict  cost  control, 
have  enabled  COM/Energv^'s  gas  and  elec- 
tric subsidiaries  to  file  for  only  one  rate 
change  since  1982  —  a  reduction. 

^^  As  we  enter  the  new  era  of 
deregulation,  we  need  a 
bank  that  isn't  regulated 
in  its  thinking.  ^^ 

C0M/Energ\^  appreciates  the  same 
kind  of  creative  thinking  at  BayBanks.  A 
$6  billion  corporate  banking  network, 
BayBanks  is  committed  to  providing  the 
most  innovative,  involved,  and  comprehen- 
sive ser\ice  in  New  England. 

You  know  us  as  the  leader  in  personal 
banking  sendee.  You'll  find  BayBanks  is  a 
leader  in  banking  service  for  business  as 
well.  i\sk  Gern^  Anderson.  Or  any  of  our 
many  other  corporate  customers. 


BayBanks' 

Corporate  Banking  Network 


wine you 

,.  and 
dine  you. 
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Somerville,MA0214 
Good  food.  Good  win 
Since  1874. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot, 

Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87 

SUPPER  CONCERT  V 

Tuesday,  13  January  at  6 
Thursday,  12  February  at  6 

JENNIE  SHAMES,  ^dolin 
PATRICIA  McCARTY,  viola 
SATO  KNUDSEN,  cello 
LEONE  BUYSE,  flute 


MOZART 


Quartet  in  C  for  flute,  violin, 
viola,  and  cello,  K.285b 

Allegro 
Andantino 


BEETHOVEN 


Trio  in  G  for  violin,  viola, 
and  cello.  Opus  9,  No.  1 

Adagio — Allegro 

Adagio,  ma  non  tanto  e  cantabile 

Scherzo:  Allegro 

Presto 


Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Quartet  in  C  for  flute,  violin,  viola,  and  cello,  K.285b 

When  Mozart  was  in  Mannheim  in  the  winter  of  1777-78,  he  met  a  wealthy  Dutch- 
man whom  he  identifies  in  his  letters  as  "DeJean,"  though  this  is  almost  certainly  a 
corruption  of  "Dejong."  Dejong  was  an  amateur  flutist,  and  he  commissioned  from 
Mozart  a  set  of  six  quartets  for  flute  and  strings,  as  well  as  three  flute  concertos. 
Mozart  needed  the  money  that  the  commission  would  bring  in,  but  his  attention  was 
distracted  by  a  passionate  attachment  to  a  brilliant  young  singer,  Aloysia  Weber.  In 
fact  the  young  man  suggested  to  his  father  in  a  letter  that  he  might  marry  Aloysia, 
then  go  off  to  Italy  with  her  and  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  managing  her  career.  Who 
can  be  surprised  that  Papa  Leopold  would  have  none  of  that!  He  ordered  Wolfgang 
to  finish  the  commissioned  works  and  get  on  to  Paris,  where  he  stood  some  chance  of 
making  his  fortune.  But  still  Mozart  dallied.  His  excuse  to  his  father  was  that  he 
really  couldn't  compose  music  easily  for  an  instrument  he  disliked,  but  this  was 
patently  a  way  of  avoiding  the  confession  that  he  was  in  fact  spending  all  his  time 
with  Aloysia  Weber.  In  the  end,  he  completed  only  three  of  the  six  quartets  and  two 
of  the  three  concertos,  and  even  these  works  involved  the  ruse  of  adapting  some  of 
their  material  from  other  compositions.  Mozart  had  to  accept  a  reduced  payment  for 
the  material  he  provided,  and  the  pieces  in  question  have  suffered  from  something  of 
a  bad  press  ever  since.  Yet  they  are  works  of  considerable  charm,  gracefully  written 
for  the  featured  instrument.  The  C  major  quartet — the  last  of  the  three — has  only 
two  movements,  and  the  second  of  these  is  an  arrangement  from  Mozart's  wind 
serenade  in  B-flat,  K.361[370a].  Possibly  Mozart  wrote  the  first  movement  while  in 
Mannheim  in  1778,  but  the  second  movement  has  to  date  from  a  later  time — the 
wind  serenade  on  which  it  is  based  was  not  composed  before  1781!  It  is  even  likely 
that  it  was  prepared  by  someone  other  than  Mozart,  simply  to  provide  a  second 
movement  for  the  quartet. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Liidwig  van  Beethoven 

Trio  in  G  for  violin,  viola,  and  cello,  Opus  9,  No.  1 

Beethoven's  real  instrument  was  the  piano,  and  his  first  published  compositions  to 
be  graced  with  an  opus  number  were  a  set  of  piano  trios  which  highlighted  the 
keyboard.  But  he  was  also  a  string  player  (as  a  teenager  he  made  his  living  playing 
viola  in  the  opera  orchestra  of  his  native  Bonn).  When  Beethoven  moved  to  Vienna, 
he  studied  for  a  time  with  Haydn,  father  of  the  string  quartet.  But  he  seems  to  have 
avoided  direct  comparison  with  Haydn  for  a  time,  and  composed  neither  a  sjinphony 
nor  a  string  quartet — the  two  forms  in  which  Haydn  was  notably  preeminent — ^until 
after  he  had  made  his  mark  in  other  ways.  And  the  string  quartet,  in  particular, 
Beethoven  approached  by  way  of  the  string  trio.  The  string  quartet  already  had  a 
tradition  that  might  well  have  been  overwhelming  to  a  young  newcomer  of  high 
artistic  standards,  but  such  was  not  the  case  with  the  string  trio.  About  1795-96, 
after  composing  his  Opus  3  trio  for  violin,  viola,  and  cello  (modeled  on  Mozart), 
Beethoven  began  sketching  his  Opus  9  string  trios  and  the  Serenade  for  string  trio 
published  as  Opus  8.  It  was  through  these  works  that  he  worked  out  the  problems  of 
chamber  music  writing. 

The  first  trio  of  Opus  9  is  elaborated  with  great  breadth  and  imagination  in  the 
outer  movements  and  more  simply  in  the  two  inner  movements.  The  slow  introduc- 
tion begins  with  a  flourish  followed  by  a  figure  in  the  violin  that  could  be  nothing 
more  than  a  cliche.  But  Beethoven  extends  and  reworks  it,  wittily  turning  its  last 


four  notes  into  the  beginning  of  the  principal  theme  of  the  Allegro.  Sonorous  writing 
for  the  three  instruments  contrasts  well  with  the  pianissimo  of  the  secondary  theme, 
and  the  powerful  development  closes  on  an  echo  of  the  slow  introduction,  leading,  in 
a  new  key,  to  the  recapitulation.  The  coda  ranges  through  wide  harmonic  vistas  in  a 
short  space. 

Beethoven  qualifies  the  Adagio  with  the  adjective  ''cantabile'^  ("singing"),  and  the 
violin  indeed  sings  an  elaborately  decorated  aria  supported  by  the  two  lower  instru- 
ments. As  if  to  compensate  for  the  length  of  the  Adagio,  Beethoven  wrote  only  a 
brief  scherzo  (and  made  it  all  the  briefer  by  choosing  to  eliminate  a  second  Trio  that 
he  had  originally  composed).  The  finale  begins  with  a  staccato  rushing  phrase  that 
seems  at  first  to  have  no  idea  in  its  head  but  to  get  from  here  to  there  as  quickly  as 
possible.  But  an  answering  phrase  is  a  little  broader,  and  the  second  subject  acts  as 
if  it  will  be  in  the  "wrong"  key.  The  development  is  grandly  spacious,  and  gradually 
gets  softer  and  softer  so  the  music  seems  on  the  verge  of  dying  away  altogether.  But 
the  violin,  suddenly  realizing  that  it  has  returned  to  the  tonic,  rushes  off  on  its 
staccato  theme  again.  The  close  is  laid  out  in  string  writing  so  sonorous  that  it  is 
hard  to  believe  only  three  instruments  are  playing. 

— S.L. 


Jennie  Shames 


Massachusetts-bom  violinist  Jennie 
Shames  made  her  first  concert  appearance 
at  five;  she  has  since  performed  extensively 
in  solo  recital  and  with  orchestras  through- 
out New  England  and  Pennsylvania.  While 
at  Harvard  University,  where  she  earned 
her  bachelor's  degree  in  1979,  she  was  con- 
certmaster  of  and  a  frequent  soloist  with 
the  Bach  Society  Orchestra.  During  that 
time  she  was  also  an  orchestra  member  and 
often  concertmaster  of  the  Opera  Company 


of  Boston.  In  1978,  Ms.  Shames  won  the 
Arlington  Philharmonic  Young  Artists' 
Competition  and  played  the  Brahms  Violin 
Concerto  with  that  orchestra.  She  attended 
the  Young  Artists  Program  at  Tanglewood 
in  1974  and  was  a  member  of  the  Tangle- 
wood  Music  Center  fellowship  program  in 
1976;  her  teachers  included  Jerome  Rosen 
and  Joseph  Silverstein.  Ms.  Shames  joined 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1980. 


Patricia  McCarty 


A  prizewinner  in  the  Geneva  International 
Competition  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  Patricia 
McCarty  is  an  active  proponent  of  the  viola 
as  a  solo  instrument,  and  she  has  appeared 
as  soloist  with  I'Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Ro- 
mande,  the  Houston  Symphony,  Chicago 
Civic  Orchestra,  Boston  Pops,  and  numer- 
ous others.  She  regularly  presents  recitals 
and  master  classes  at  colleges  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  among  last  season's 
appearances  were  a  recital  at  the  Beth- 
lehem Musikfest  and  her  London  debut  at 
Wigmore  Hall.  Assistant  principal  violist 


of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since 
1979,  Ms.  McCarty  has  recently  been 
appointed  to  the  faculty  of  the  Boston  Con- 
servatory. As  a  chamber  musician,  Ms. 
McCarty  has  perform.ed  at  the  Marlboro 
and  Tanglewood  festivals,  and  has  toured 
with  Music  from  Marlboro,  the  Lenox 
Quartet,  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Cham- 
ber Players,  with  whom  she  has  recorded 
works  by  Brahms  and  Dvorak  for  None- 
such. She  has  also  recorded  chamber  music 
by  Rebecca  Clarke  and  Charles  Loeffler  in 
two  albums  for  Northeastern  Records. 


Sato  Knudsen 


Born  in  Baltimore  in  1955,  cellist  Sato 
Knudsen  joined  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1983.  His  teachers  included 
David  Soyer  at  Bowdoin  College  and 
Stephen  Geber,  Robert  Ripley,  and 
Madeleine  Foley  at  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Piatigorsky  Seminar  in  Los  Angeles 
and  a  fellowship  student  for  two  summers 
at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Before 
joining  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 


Mr  Knudsen  was  associate  principal  cellist 
of  the  San  Antonio  Symphony;  prior  to  that 
he  performed  with  the  Boston  Pops,  Boston 
Opera  Company,  New  Hampshire  Sym- 
phony, and  Worcester  Symphony.  As  cellist 
with  the  Anima  Piano  Trio,  he  performed  in 
Carnegie  Recital  Hall,  Jordan  Hall,  on 
WQXR-FM  in  New  York,  and  WGBH-FM 
in  Boston,  as  well  as  throughout  New 
England. 


Leone  Buyse 


Leone  Buyse  is  assistant  principal  flute  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  prin- 
cipal flute  of  the  Boston  Pops.  Ms.  Buyse 
grew  up  in  Ithaca,  New  York.  She  earned 
her  bachelor's  degree  in  music  from  the 
Eastman  School — where  she  has  since  been 
a  visiting  faculty  member — and  her  mas- 
ter's degree  from  Emporia  State  University 
in  Kansas.  Before  joining  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  1983  she  was  a  member 
of  the  Rochester  Philharmonic,  assistant 
principal  flute  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony, and  principal  flute  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Music  Festival  Orchestra.  She 
has  appeared  as  soloist  with  those  three 


orchestras,  as  well  as  with  the  Orchestre  de 
la  Suisse  Romande.  Ms.  Buyse  was 
awarded  a  Fulbright  grant  to  study  flute  in 
Paris  in  1968,  and  in  1969  she  was  a  finalist 
in  the  Geneva  International  Competition. 
Her  teachers  have  included  Joseph 
Mariano,  Michel  Debost,  Jean-Pierre  Ram- 
pal,  Marcel  Moyse,  and  David  Berman.  Ms. 
Buyse  teaches  at  Boston  University,  the 
Boston  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center.  She  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Flute  Association  and  will  serve 
as  program  chairman  for  the  1987  conven- 
tion in  St.  Louis. 
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London  Harness 


COMPANY 


Guardians  of  Craftsmanship.  Since 
1776,  London  Harness  products  have 
been  distinguished  by  superior  crafts- 
manship, classic  styling  and  endurance. 
^^£  Schlesinger  attaches  are  crafted 
in  the  same  tradition.  As  hand- 
some as  they  are  strong. 
Schlesinger  cases  are  s)tti- 
bolic  of  success.  €^  \X'e 
are  proud  to  include  them 


in  what  is  the  finest  selection  of  busi- 
ness cases  in  New  England.  Corporate 
accounts  invited,  s^^  MAIN  STORE: 
60  Franklin  Street.  Downtown  Cross- 
ing. Boston.  MA  02110.  542-9234. 
■  ^^BHiXCHLOCATIOXS: 
51  Central  Street.  \^elleslev 
MA,  237-5950.  5^  s^) 
North  Shore  Shopping  Ctr.. 
PeabodvMA,531-6l80.^ 


February  27-March  2 
CaU  262-8700 


SALUTE 
SYMPH 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


LISTEN  TO  WCRB-102.5-FM 

Classic  performances,  anecdotes,  and  interviews  with  members  of 
the  BSO  family  and  special  guests  are  featured. 

12  noon  to  2  p.m. 
6  to  9  p.m. 


Friday,  February  27: 
Saturday,  February  28: 
Sunday,  March  1 : 
Monday,  March  2: 


12  noon  to  1:30  p.m. 

4:45  to  8  p.m. 

10  a.m.  to  midnight 

7  to  1 1  p.m. 

7  to  1 1  p.m. 


WATCH  WCVB-TV  CHANNEL  5 

Seiji  Ozawa,  John  Williams  and  the  BSO  join  forces  for  a  gala 
performance  live  from  Symphony  Hall,  Monday,  March  2  from 
7:30  to  9  p.m.,  simulcast  on  WCRB. 


VISIT  QUINCY  MARKET 

Some  of  the  area's  finest  performing  artists,  introduced  by  celebrity 
hosts,  will  appear  in  the  Rotunda  each  day  of  Salute  beginning  at 
noon.  Don't  miss  them! 

PARTY  AT  THE  MALL  AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 

Salute  goes  international  with  a  festive  party  at  the  Mall  at 
Chestnut  HiU,  Sunday,  March  1  from  6:30  to  10:30  p.m.  Tickets, 
priced  at  $25  per  person,  are  available  from  the  Volunteer  Office, 
266-1492,  ext.  177. 


Donors  to  Salute  to  Symphony  help  the  BSO  maintain  the  highest  artistic 
standards. 

Salute  to  Symphony  is  a  project  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of 
Volunteers  to  support  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Raytheon 

Corporate  Sponsor 
Salute  to  Symphony 


BSO 


A  Salute  Update 

The  countdowTi  has  be^n  for  "Salute  to  Sym- 
phony," the  most  important  public  fundraising 
event  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
which  will  take  place  27  February  through 
2  March.  Sponsored  by  the  Raytheon  Company, 
and  a  project  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Associa- 
tion of  Volunteers,  this  year's  "Salute"  will 
focus  on  the  theme  "Get  to  Know  the  BSO." 
Fundraising  activities  will  include  live  noon- 
time musical  entertainment  at  Quiney  Market 
and  a  special  fundraising  party  and  drawing  at 
the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Sunday,  1  March 
from  6:30  to  10:30  p.m.  Prizes  at  the  drawing 
will  include  an  "August  Weekend  for  Two  at 
Tanglewood,"  Benefactor  tickets  for  Opening 
Night  of  Symphony,  subscriptions  to  the  BSO, 
and  a  table  for  five  at  Christmas  Pops  1987. 
Tickets  to  the  party  are  available  for  $25  from 
the  Volunteer  Office,  266-1492,  ext.  177. 
Throughout  the  four  days  of  "Salute  to  Sym- 
phony," radio  station  WCRB-FM-102.5  will 
offer  frequent  broadcasts  focusing  on  the 
history  of  the  orchestra,  with  celebrity  inter- 
views and  musical  selections  from  the  past 
thirty  years.  The  weekend  events  will  conclude 
with  a  concert  featuring  the  BSO  under  the 
direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa  and  John  Williams, 
telecast  live  by  WCVB-TV-Channel  5  on  Mon- 
day, 2  March  at  7:30  p.m.,  simulcast  on  WCRB. 


BSO  Guests  on  WGBH-FM-89.7 

The  featured  guests  with  Ron  Delia  Chiesa 
during  the  intermissions  of  upcoming  live 
Boston  Symphony  broadcasts  will  be  BSO 
cellist  Robert  Ripley  (20  and  21  February), 
"Salute  to  Symphony"  Vice-Chairman  Tamara 
Davis  (27  and  28  February),  and  BSO  violinist 
Fredy  Ostrovsky  (13  and  14  March).  Upcom- 
ing guests  with  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  on  Morn- 
ing Pro  Musica  will  include  cellist  Mstislav 
Rostropovich  on  Friday,  27  February  at  11, 
BSO  principal  harpist  Ann  Hobson  Pilot,  who 
will  be  performing  live  on  Monday,  9  March 
at  11,  conductor  Simon  Rattle  on  Friday, 
13  March  at  11,  and  conductor  Andrew  Davis 
on  Thursday,  26  March  at  11. 


Pre-Concert  Supper  Series 

Subscribers  to  the  BSO's  evening  series  are 
invited  to  attend  one  or  all  of  the  outstanding 
supper  series  programs  offered  during  the 
1986-87  season.  Sponsored  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers,  "Supper 
Talks"  combine  a  buffet  supper  and  an  infor- 
mative talk  by  an  orchestra  member.  They  are 
held  in  the  Cohen  Annex  with  an  a  la  carte  bar 
beginning  at  5:30  p.m.  Supper  Talks  for  the 
coming  weeks  will  take  place  on  26  February, 
19  March,  and  2,  21,  and  23  April. 

The  "Supper  Concerts"  series  gives  con- 
certgoers  thf  opportunity  to  hear  members  of 
the  Boston  Sjinphony  perform  chamber  music 
in  the  intimate  setting  of  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room.  These  one-hour  concerts  feature  music 
which  complements  the  symphonic  music 
being  performed  at  the  evening  BSO  concert. 
Upcoming  Supper  Concerts  will  take  place  on 
14, 17,  26,  and  31  March.  The  evening  begins 
at  5:15  p.m.  with  a  la  carte  cocktails  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room,  the  concert  begins  at  6 
p.m.,  followed  by  dinner  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 

For  information  or  reservations,  please  call 
the  Volunteer  Office  at  Symphony  Hall, 
266-1492,  ext.  177. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to 
announce  that,  for  the  thirteenth  season,  vari- 
ous Boston-area  galleries,  museums,  schools, 
and  non-profit  artists'  organizations  are  exhib- 
iting their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on 
the  first-balcony  level  of  Symphony  Hall.  On 
display  through  9  March  are  works  by  faculty 
members  of  the  Museum  School  of  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  ranging  from  photography,  paint- 
ing, and  drawing  to  mixed  media  construction 
and  quilt-work.  Upcoming  exhibits  will  feature 
works  from  the  Chinese  Cultural  Institute 
(9  March-6  April)  and  from  Decor  Interna- 
tional (6  April-4  May).  The  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  exhibits  are  coordinated  by  Muriel  Gold, 
a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association 
of  Volunteers. 


With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for 
their  continued  support  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


A  New  Standard: 

THE  NAD  7220PE. 

4 
Our  goal  was  to  design  a  receiver  in  the  NAD  tradition,  with  true  state-of-the-       -^ 
art  performance  ...  but  for  under  $300!  The  NAD  7220PE  represents  the 
culmination  of  our  most  intensive  engineering  effort  ever 


We  started  with  NAD's  most  advancedamplifier  technology— the  "Power 
Envelope."  This  circuitry  provides  extra  reserves  of  tone-burst  power  for 
music— nearly  triple  the  rated  continuous  power!  Then  we  added  an  outstand- 
ing FM  section  with  three  stages  of  I.F.  filtering  for  freedom  from  noise  and 
interference,  and  a  dual-gate  MOSFET  front-end  for  superb  sensitivity  But  we 
didn't  stop  there.  The  finishing  touch  is  our  unmatched  discrete  phono  pre- 
amp  with  a  dynamic  range  over  lOOdB,  more  than  enough  for  the  demands  of 
today's  (and  tomorrow's)  digital  recordings.  The  7220PE  sets  new  standards 
by  which  other  receivers,  costing  much  more,  will  now  be  measured. 

We  invite  you  to  audition  this  truly  remarkable  product. 


For  more  information  on  the 

NAME 

NAD  7220  PE  and  a  list  c 

f  dealers,  send  us 

the  coupon  below. 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

'-'-'z 

-- 

NAD 

(USA), 

INC., 

675  Canton 

Street, 

Norwood, 

MA. 

02062 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

Max  Hobart  conducts  the  Civic  S\Tnphony 
Orchestra  of  Boston  in  the  overture  to 
Mozart's  Impresario,  Christopher  Rouse's  The 
Infernal  Machine,  the  Prokofiev  Violin  Con- 
certo No.  2  with  soloist  James  Buswell,  and 
the  Franck  D  minor  SjTnphony  on  Sunday, 
22  February'  at  3  p.m.  at  Jordan  Hall.  Single 
tickets  are  $10  amd  $7,  with  a  discount  for 
students  and  senior  citizens.  For  further 
information,  call  437-0231. 

Gunther  SchuUer  conducts  the  contempo- 
rary music  ensemble  Collage  (founded  by  BSO 
percussionist  Frank  Epstein)  in  a  "birthday 
celebration"  for  George  Perle  and  Milton 
Babbitt  on  Monday,  23  February  at  8  p.m.  at 
the  Longj'  School  of  Music  in  Cambridge.  The 
program  includes  music  of  Perle,  Babbitt, 
John  Stewart  McLennon,  and  Donald  Mar- 
tino.  Tickets  are  $8  general  admission,  $5  for 
students  and  senior  citizens.  For  further 
information,  call  437-0231. 

Ronald  Feldman  conducts  the  Mystic  Valley 
Orchestra  in  Mozart's  B-flat  Serenade, 
K.361(370a),  StraLvinsky's  Firebird  Suite,  and 


the  New  England  premiere  of  Marihii  Bliss' 
Huatzu  Hill  for  soprano  and  chamber  orches- 
tra. The  featured  soprano  is  Karol  Bennett. 
Performances  are  on  Friday,  27  February-  at 
8  p.m.  at  Car>'  Hall  in  Lexington,  and  on 
Sunday,  1  March  at  5  p.m.  in  Dwight  Hall  at 
Framingham  State  College.  Tickets  are  $6 
($4  students,  seniors,  and  special  needs).  For 
further  information,  call  491-4633. 

The  Boston  Artists'  Ensemble,  featuring 
cellist  Jonathan  Miller  and  pianist  Heng-Jin 
Park,  performs  sonatas  by  Brahms,  Debussy, 
Boccherini,  and  Shostakovich  in  Ellsworth 
Hall  at  Pine  Manor  Junior  College  in 
Brookline  on  Sunday,  1  March  at  7  p.m.  Tick- 
ets are  $9  general  admission,  $7  for  senior 
citizens,  and  $5  for  students.  For  resen'ations 
or  further  information,  call  437-0231. 

Ronald  Knudsen  conducts  the  Newton 
S\Tnphony  Orchestra  in  Mahler's  SjTnphony 
No.  4  with  soprano  Nancy  Armstrong  on  Sun- 
day, 8  March  at  8  p.m.  at  Aquinas  Junior 
College,  Newton  Corner.  Single  tickets  are 
$10;  for  further  information,  call  965-2555. 


A  Diamond  is  Appropriate 


It's  always  af^i^aated  and  never  out  of  style.  Singly  aajan  engagement  ring 

or  in  combination  for  any  number  of  occasions.  The  oiscerning  buyer,  satisfied 

with  orUy  the  fin^  quality  in  a  larger  stone,  will  find  the  Bght  ring  at  Shreve's. 

SHREVECRUMP  ^Uy 

JEWELERS   SINCE    1800 
330BOVTSrc>N  ST..  BOSTON,  MASS.  (Om  (617)  267-9100  •  l-flOO-225-7088  •  THE  MALL  .JJCHESTNIJ  HILL  •  SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA 


Seiji  Ozawa 


Seiji  Ozawa  became  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall  of 
1973.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as  music 
director,  he  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  to 
hold  that  position  since  the  orchestra's  found- 
ing in  1881.  Bom  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China, 
to  Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child,  later 
graduating  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  "wdth  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the 
International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors held  in  Besan^on,  France,  and  was 
invited  to  Tanglewood  by  Charles  Munch, 
then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  a  judge  at  the  competition.  In  1960  he 
won  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest 
honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstand- 
ing student  conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accom- 
panied Bernstein  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's 1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  made 
an  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for 
the  1961-62  season.  In  January  1962  he 
made  his  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America,  with  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony.  Mr.  Ozawa  was  music 
director  of  the  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director 
of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  from 
1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San 


Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976, 
followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music 
adviser. 

Seiji  Ozawa  made  his  first  Symphony 
Hall  appearance  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  January  1968;  he  had 
previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  adviser  in  1970.  For  the 
1972-73  season  he  was  the  orchestra's 
music  adviser.  Since  becoming  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  1973,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as 
well  as  at  home,  leading  concerts  in 
Europe,  Japan,  and  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra 
traveled  to  China  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
That  same  year,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at 
the  major  European  music  festivals.  In 
1981,  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  celebrated 
the  Boston  Symphony's  centennial  with  a 
f ourteen-city  American  tour  and  an  interna- 
tional tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  England.  They  returned  to 
Europe  for  an  eleven-concert  tour  in  the  fall 
of  1984,  and  to  Japan  for  a  three-week  tour 
in  February  1986,  the  orchestra's  third  visit 
to  that  country  under  Ozawa's  direction. 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music  with  the 
recent  program  of  twelve  centennial  com- 
missions, and  with  a  new  program,  begin- 
ning this  year,  to  include  such  composers  as 
Peter  Lieberson  and  Hans  Werner  Henze. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursuesan  active  interna- 
tional career,  appearing  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de 
Paris,  the  French  National  Radio  Orches- 
tra, the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Phil- 
harmonic. His  operatic  credits  include 
Salzburg,  London's  Royal  Opera  at  Covent 
Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  the  Paris 
Opera,  where  he  conducted  the  world 
premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  of  Assist  in  November  1983. 
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Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  American  premiere  of 
excerpts  from  that  work  in  Boston  and 
New  York  in  April  1986. 

Seiji  Ozawa  has  recorded  -with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  AngelAEMI, 
New  World,  H^-perion,  Erato,  and  RCA 
records.  His  award-\\diming  recordings 
include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  on  DG, 
Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a 
TJwusand,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder, 
both  on  Philips,  and,  also  on  DG,  the  Berg 
and  Stra^^nsky  violin  concertos  with  Itzhak 
Perlman,  with  whom  he  has  also  recorded  the 
violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and  Robert 
Starer  for  Angel/EMI.  With  Mstislav 
Rostropo^'ich,  he  has  recorded  the  D^'ofak 
Cello  Concerto  and  Tchaikovsky^' s  Variations 
on  a  Rococo  Theme,  newly  available  on  a 
single  disc  from  Erato.  Other  recent  record- 


ings, on  CBS,  include  music  of  Berlioz  and 
Debussy  vAXh.  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade,  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  viith 
Isaac  Stem,  and  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  and 
the  Schoenberg/Monn  Cello  Concerto  mth 
Yo-Yo  Ma.  He  has  also  recorded  the  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin  for 
Telarc,  orchestral  works  by  Strauss, 
Stra\insk\;  and  Hoist,  and  BSO  centennial 
commissions  by  Roger  Sessions,  Andrzej 
Panufnik,  Peter  Lieberson,  John  Harbison, 
and  Oily  Wilson. 

Mr  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of 
music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  for 
the  Boston  S\nnphony  Orchestra's  "Eve- 
ning at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 


"There's  no  passion  in  the  human  soul. 
But  finds  its  food  in  music." 


George  Lillo 


Join  us  before  or  after  the  Symphony  at  the  Bristol  Lounge, 
overlooking  the  Public  Garden  at  Four  Seasons  Hotel. 
Also  serving  lunch,  dinner  and  afternoon  tea.  The 
encore  is  over,  but  the  music  plays  on. 


For  Four  Seasons  Place 
Condominium  Sales  Information, 
please  call  617-338-4444. 


Four  Seasons  Hotel 

BOSTON 

200  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

(617)  338-4400 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1986-87 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmasier 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmasier 
Helen  Homer  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beat,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beat  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating  within  each  string  section. 
t  On  sabbatical  leave. 


Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arrtold,  Jr., 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 

Joseph  McGauley 

Leonard  Moss 
*Michael  Vitale 
fHarvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 
*Sheila  Fiekowsky 
jGerald  Elias 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 
*Nancy  Bracken 
*Jennie  Shames 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Lucia  Lin 

*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Wilkison 
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Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*Mark  Ludwig 

*Roberto  Diaz 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

jMartha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moersehel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Le^ia 

Robert  Bradford  Nevmnan  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Ronald  Feldman 
*Jerome  Patterson 
*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Heame 

Bela  Wurtzler 

Leslie  Martin 

John  Salkowski 

John  Barwicki 
*Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 


Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 


English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 


Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 


Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 


Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 

FordH.  Cooper  chair 

Charles  Daval 
Peter  Chapman 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Ganger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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WE'RE 

ALWAYS 
GLAD 

TO  BE 

CALLED 

UPON. 


Spend  time  in  your  car  orchestrating  your 
business  instead  of  listening  to  a  symphony 
of  car  horns. 

Cellular  car  phones.  We  give  you  more 
options.  It's  why  more  people  choose 
CELLULAR  ONE. 


•«j 


MHARONE' 

We  Drive  Your  Business. 

190  Second  Avenue.  Waltham,  MA  02154  (617)  890-1555 
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Put  our  strength  to  \\Dikfor\Da 


BANK  OF  BOSTON  Call  Dean  Ridlon,  Managing  Director,  Private  Banking  Group  at  (617)  434-5302 


ANDOVER  •  BOSTON  (FINANCIAL  DISTRICT  &  BACK  BAY)  •  BURLINGTON  •  HAVERHILL 

MARBLEHEAD  •  PITrSFIELD  •  SPRINGFIELD  •  WELLESLEY  HILLS  •  WORCESTER 

©  1985  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 


Before  this  was  gold, 
it  was  ironed. 


For  800  years^  the 
artfully  woven  obi 
has  been  worn 
around  the 
waists  of  Japan- 
ese women. 
Today  Nobuko 
Ishikawa  has 
reinterpreted 
this  traditional 
kimono  sash  as  a 
brooch  of  gold^  dia- 
monds and  meticu- 
lous Shakudo  inlay 
It^s  as  special  as  the 
person  you^ll  give 
it  to. 


"^      See  this 
and  other 
rare  and 
unusual  keep- 
sakes v/here 


Subject  to  prior  sale 


Harper 
&Fave 

JEWELERS 


every  piece  is 
personally  selected 
by  someone  v/ho 

brooch  pendant     lOlOWS  what 
Japan,  contemporary         ^q  [gok  f  OL 

And  v/here. 

Someone  at 
Harper  and  Faye. 
Conveniently 
located  in  the  heart 
of  Bostorfs  financial 
district. 


60  Federal  Street 

Boston,  MA  02110 

423-9190 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Now  in  its  one-hundred-and-sixth  season, 
the  Boston  S>Tnphony  Orchestra  continues 
to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  and  to  broaden  the  interna- 
tional reputation  it  has  established  in 
recent  decades.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  the  orchestra 
has  performed  throughout  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  Japan,  and 
China,  and  it  reaches  audiences  numbering 
in  the  millions  through  its  performances  on 
radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays 
an  active  role  in  commissioning  new  works 
from  today's  most  important  composers, 
and  its  summer  season  at  Tanglewood  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
music  festivals  in  the  world.  The  orches- 
tra's virtuosity  is  reflected  in  the  concert 
and  recording  activities  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players — the  world's  only 
permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of  a 
major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers— and  the  activities  of  the  Boston  Pops 
have  established  an  international  standard 
for  the  performance  of  lighter  kinds  of 
music.  In  addition,  during  its  summer  sea- 
son at  Tanglewood,  the  BSO  sponsors  one 
of  the  world's  most  important  training 
grounds  for  young  musicians,  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  which  celebrates  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  in  1990. 

For  many  years,  philanthropist.  Civil 
War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town 


of  Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in 
the  spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that 
year  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
inaugural  concert  took  place  under  the 
direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  symphony  concerts 
were  held  in  the  Old  Boston  Music  Hall; 
Symphony  Hall,  the  orchestra's  present 
home,  and  one  of  the  world's  most  highly 
regarded  concert  halls,  was  opened  in  1900. 
Henschel  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of 
German-born  and  -trained  conductors — 
Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil 
Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in  the 
appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony had  given  their  first  "Promenade" 
concert,  offering  both  music  and  refresh- 
ments, and  fulfilling  Major  Higginson's 
wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of 
music."  These  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in 
the  springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popu- 
lar" and  then  "Pops,"  fast  became  a 
tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades, 
there  were  striking  moves  toward  expan- 
sion. In  1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen  con- 
certs at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in 
San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  RCA 
in  the  pioneering  days  of  1917,  continued 
with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio 
broadcasts  of  concerts.  The  character  of  the 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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Boston  SjTuphony  was  greatly  changed  in 
1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud  was  engaged  as 
conductor;  he  was  succeeded  the  following 
season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These  appoint- 
ments marked  the  beginning  of  a  French- 
oriented  tradition  which  would  be  main- 
tained, even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge 
Kousse\dtzk\^'s  time,  with  the  emplo^nnent 
of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  192-4.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric 
personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he 
ser\'ed  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty- 
five  years. 

In  1936.  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's 
first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year 
later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual 
summer  residence  at  Tanglewood. 
Kousse^'itzky  passionately  shared  Major 
Higginson's  dream  of  "'a  good  honest 
school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that 
dream  was  realized  with  the  founding  at 
Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
(now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center), 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as 
well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts 
on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inau- 
gurated by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and 
who  in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conduc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would 
hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by 
John  Williams  in  1980,  The  Boston  Pops 
celebrated  its  hundredth  birthday  in  1985 
under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Kousse\dtzks'  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzlrv's  practice  of  supporting  con- 
temporary^ composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this 
country.  During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra 
toured  abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its 
continuing  series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  ini- 
tiated. Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his  seven- 
year  term  as  music  director  in  1962, 
Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  premieres, 
restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two 
predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA;  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was 
also  an  energetic  director  of  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  and  under  his  lead- 


ership a  full-tuition  fellowship  program  was 
established.  Also  during  these  years,  in 
1964,  the  Boston  S^Tiiphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers were  founded. 

William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf 
in  1969.  He  conducted  several  American 
and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA. 
appeared  regularly  on  tele\'ision,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts 
on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the 
mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozdwa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  since  1970,  became 
the  orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in 
the  fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music 
adviser.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as 
music  director,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to 
solidifv'the  orchestra's  reputation  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  his  program  of  centennial 
commissions — from  Sandor  Balassa, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Corigliano,  Peter 
Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison,  Leon 
Kirchner.  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald 
Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  significantly  reaffirmed 
the  orchestra's  commitment  to  new  music. 
Under  his  direction,  the  orchestra  has  also 
expanded  its  recording  activities  to  include 
releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/ 
EMI,  H\'perion,  New  World,  and  Erato 
labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  S\Tn- 
phony  Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  S^^nphony 
Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250 
concerts  annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audi- 
ence of  nearly  1.5  million,  the  orchestra's 
performances  are  heard  by  a  vast  national 
and  international  audience.  Its  annual  bud- 
get has  grown  from  Higginson's  projected 
$115,000  to  more  than  $20  million,  and  its 
preeminent  position  in  the  world  of  music  is 
due  not  only  to  the  support  of  its  audiences 
but  also  to  grants  from  the  federal  and 
state  governments,  and  to  the  generosity  of 
many  foundations,  businesses,  and  individ- 
uals. It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly 
fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Carl  St.  Clair  a^id  Pascal  Verrot, 
Assistant  Co7iductors 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87 


Thursday,  19  February  at  8 
Friday,  20  February  at  2 
Saturday,  21  February  at  8 

KURT  MASUR  conducting 


HAYDN 


Sjmiphony  No.  88  in  G 

Adagio — ^Allegro 

Largo 

Menuetto:  Allegretto 

Finale:  Allegro  con  spirito 


INTERMISSION 


SHOSTAKOVICH 


Symphony  No.  13,  Opus  113,  for  bass  solo, 
bass  chorus,  and  sjmiphony  orchestra, 
with  words  by  Yevgeny  Yevtushenko 

Babi  Yar.  Adagio 
Humor.  Allegretto 
In  the  Store.  Adagio — 
Fears.  Largo — 
Career.  Allegretto 

SERGEI  LEIFERKUS,  baritone 
MEN  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 
CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


The  evening  concerts  will  end  about  10  and  the  afternoon  concert  about  4. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion, 

Erato,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 

during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 

by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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White  Cliffs,  Plymouth.  Cape  on  Golf  Course 
[^harming  8  Rm.  Residence  &  3  Car  Garage  on  V2  Ac 
Amenities  Include  Golf,  Beach  &  Tennis.  $595,000 


Dublin,  N.H.  Estate  on  29  Choice,  Private  Acres 

5,000  Sq.Ft.  Residence.  Garage  &  Barn 
Views,  Old  Stone  Walls.  Fields  &  More.    $695,000 


Nantucket  Island ...  25  Acres  Ocean  Views 

Choice  Squam  Road  Location.  Total  Privacy 

Minutes  to  Sandy,  Secluded  Beach.    $885,000 


Westwood.  .  .  12  Acre  Estate.  30  Minutes  Boston 
Residence.  Sep.  Office  Suite.  Garage  &  Work  Area 
Country  Setting,  Privacy  &  Duck  Pond.    Sl.lM 


For  solving  problems  and  creating  unique  opportunities 
with  complex  properties,  LancfVest  specializes  in: 

Marketing 

Land  Planning  &  Design 

Development  Consulting 

Financial  Analysis 

Market  Analysis  &  Strategy 

Timberland  Investment 

Appraisal 

To  learn  more  about  how  we  can  help  make  your 
real  estate  venture  a  successful  one,  call  us! 


^LandVest^ 


Corporate  Headquarters 

Ten  Post  Office  Square       Boston,  Massachusetts  02109       Telephone  (617)  723-1800 

505  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  Telephone  (212)  505-9212 


Joseph  Haydn 

Symphony  No.  88  in  G 

Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  born  at 
Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  on  31  March 
1732  and  died  in  Vienna  on  31  May 
1809.  He  composed  this  symphony  for 
the  violinist  Johann  Peter  Tost  sometime 
in  1787,  and  it  presumably  had  its  first 
performance  in  Paris  shortly  thereafter. 
Arthur  Nikisch  led  the  first  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  performances  in 
November  1889.  BSO  performances  have 
been  given  since  then  by  Emit  Paur,  Karl 
Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Pierre  Monteux, 
Serge  Koussevitzky  (including  tours, 
ninety-seven  performances  between  1924 
and  1946),  Enrique  Arbos,  Sir  Adrian 
Boult,  Richard  Burgin,  Charles  Munch, 
Alain  Lombard,  Eugene  Ormandy,  Edo 
de  Waart,  who  led  the  most  recent  sub- 
scription performances  in  February  1975,  and  Andre  Previn,  who  led  the  most  recent 
Tanglewood  performance  in  July  1980.  The  Symphony  No.  88  is  scored  for  one  flute, 
two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Like  his  later  London  symphonies,  numbered  93-104  and  composed  at  the  height 
of  his  international  reputation,  Haydn's  Symphony  No.  88  was  once  among  the  most 
popular  and  most  frequently  heard  of  the  composer's  works  in  the  genre;  Tovey 
included  it  in  his  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  at  a  time  when  only  very  few  Haydn 
symphonies  were  performed  with  any  frequency,  and,  so  far  as  the  Boston  Symphony 
is  concerned,  it  was  rarely  absent  from  the  repertory  between  1889  and  the 
mid-1950s.  In  recent  years  it  has  shown  up  less  often,  not  because  its  endearing 
characteristics  are  any  less  apparent — indeed,  its  grace,  wit,  and  abundance  of 
musical  ingenuity  have  never  failed  to  please — but  because  of  the  recent  and  justly 
rewarding  tendency  to  explore  the  all  but  totally  neglected  symphonies  from  earlier 
in  Haydn's  career. 

The  year  after  finishing  his  six  Paris  symphonies,  numbers  82-87,  which  he  had 
provided  upon  commission  for  the  fashionable  Concerts  de  la  Logue  Olympique, 
Haydn  wrote  two  more  for  the  violinist  Johann  Peter  Tost,  who  felt  that  some  new 
works  by  the  famous  composer  would  make  for  a  handy  calling-card  upon  Tost's  own 
arrival  in  that  city.  Judging  from  the  early  manuscripts  and  prints,  whose  discrepan- 
cies reflect  the  difficulties  their  editors  must  have  had  in  reading  Haydn's  normally 
careful  hand  (the  autograph  is  lost),  the  Symphony  No.  88  seems  to  have  been 
written  in  a  heat  of  inspiration;  Haydn  scholar  H.C.  Robbins  Landon  even  suggests 
that  Haydn  so  exhausted  himself  with  this  "pinnacle  of  perfection"  that  the  second 
symphony  of  the  pair.  No.  89,  could  not  possibly  have  achieved  a  comparable  level 
and  represents  but  "a  pale  reflection"  of  its  predecessor. 

From  beginning  to  end,  this  symphony  is  unmistakably  Haydn.  The  slow  introduc- 
tion, for  example,  suggests  something  of  that  to  Mozart's  Symphony  No.  36,  the 
Linz,  written  four  years  earlier;  but,  even  in  the  briefer  span  of  Haydn's  introduc- 
tion, how  noticeably  different  the  texture,  the  string  figurations,  the  pacing,  the 
sense  of  anticipation  built  into  each  pause.  And  the  first  movement  as  a  whole  is 
filled  with  the  sort  of  musical  good  humor,  bustling  strings,  solo  woodwind  commen- 
tary, and  instant  energy  that  Mozart,  in  general,  reserves  for  the  finales  of  his  piano 
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concertos  (for  Mozart,  the  first  movement  of  a  symphony  was  a  much  more  serious 
affair).  The  main  theme  of  the  Allegro  has  an  airy,  outdoorsy  quality:  it  is  essentially 
horn  music,  though  heard  first  in  the  strings.  As  Robbins  Landon  observes,  the  soft 
beginning  of  the  Allegro  explains  the  need  for  the  slow  introduction:  the  first 
measures  of  the  theme  would  have  been  inaudible  to  an  audience  not  yet  properly 
settled  into  its  seats. 

The  Largo's  deceptively  simple  but  exceedingly  elegant  main  theme  is  given  first 
to  the  instrumental  combination  of  oboe  and  solo  cello  and  has  a  breadth  which 
allows  for  different  types  of  string  embellishments  as  the  movement  proceeds.  A 
surprise  is  the  introduction  of  trumpets  and  drums,  held  silent  throughout  the  first 
movement  and  heard  here  in  a  Haydn  symphonic  slow  movement  for  the  first  time. 
The  Menuetto  is  a  peasant  dance,  down  to  earth,  but  also  replete  with  Haydnesque 
phrase  extensions,  abrupt  harmonic  sidesteps,  and  a  jovially  assertive  return  to  the 
main  tune;  the  Trio,  with  its  bagpipe-like  drone  and  touches  of  dissonance,  takes  us 
to  another  part  of  the  Austrian  countryside. 

The  finale  is  extraordinarily  deft  and  ingenious;  how  much  invention  Haydn  has  fit 
into  less  than  four  minutes  of  music!  Try  to  imagine  this  movement  as  totally  new, 
and  you  will  have  some  sense  of  what  contemporary  listeners  felt,  since  the  composer 
had  just  recently  developed  the  hybrid  sonata-rondo  form  typified  here.  Haydn 
generates  such  a  rush  of  energy  that  he  is  able  to  play  with  our  expectations  from  the 
very  beginning;  at  the  final  return  to  the  rondo  theme,  the  music  itself  seems  as 
amusedly  unsure  as  we  are  of  just  where  it  is,  where  it's  going,  and  when  it's  going  to 
get  there.  But  it's  there  before  we  know  it,  and  after  one  last  pause  it  rushes  us 
headlong  to  the  boisterous  final  fanfare  of  trumpets  and  drums. 

— Marc  Mandel 


Music  to  your  mouth 


Lobster  pie,  crisp  native  duck- 
ling, prime  ribs,  baked  Indian 
pudding,  grasshopper  pie.  Our 
/naQ  \    f^^^^ty  Yankee  fare  and  libations 
'^^     taste  as  good  as  they  sound. 
At  The  Publick  House,  traditions  of  cooking  and  hospitality  go  back 
about  as  far  as  symphonic  ones.  Why,  we  were  feeding  hungry  travellers 
before  Beethoven  had  his  first  birthday! 

We  invite  you  to  partake  of  dinner  en  route  to  Tanglewood,  or  supper 
on  your  way  home.  We're  located  only  a  few  minutes  (and  two  centuries) 
from  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  and  L84.  So  break  your  journey  by 
breaking  bread  with  us. 

^^JV^^  Buddy  Adler 

Publick  (v^^^  ""' 

On  the  Common -Sturbridge,  MA  (617)  3-17-3313.   Exit  9  Mass  Tpke.  or  Exit  3  for  I-S'l 
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First  Movement 
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Shopping  at  Neiman-Marcus 

and  100  trend-setting 

specialty  shops. 

Second  Movement 
Andante 

Dining  at  9  unique 

restaurants,  with  even  more 

attheWestinand 

Marriott  hotels. 

Third  Movement 
Allegro  Vivace 

Entertainment  at  a  9-screen 

cinema.  Copley  Place  has 

music  and  dancing,  too. 


COPLEY 
PLACE. 

in  Boston's  Back  Bay 

®1260211 


Dmitri  Shostakovich 

Symphony  No.  13,  Opus  113,  Babi  Yar 


Dmitri  Dmitriyevich  Shostakovich  was 
horn  in  St.  Petersburg  on  25  August  1906 
and  died  in  Moscow  on  9  August  1975. 
He  composed  his  Thirteenth  Symphony, 
to  poems  of  Yevgeny  Yevtushenko,  in  the 
summer  of  1962.  The  first  performance 
was  given  by  the  Moscow  State  Philhar- 
monic under  the  direction  of  Kiril 
Kondrashin  on  18  December  1962; 
Vitaly  Gromadski  was  the  bass  soloist. 
Eugene  Ormandy  led  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  in  the  American  premiere  on 
12  January  1970,  with  Tom  Krause  as 
soloist.  The  only  previous  Boston  Sym- 
phony performance  was  given  at  Tangle- 
wood  on  7  August  1982  with  Andre 
Previn  conducting,  Aage  Haugland  as 
the  bass  soloist,  and  the  men  of  the 
Tangleivood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor.  In  addition  to  the  bass  soloist  and 
chorus  of  basses,  Shostakovich  calls  for  a  large  orchestra  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  three 
oboes  (third  doubling  English  horn),  three  clarinets  (third  doubling  E-flat  clarinet),  two 
bassoons  and  contrabassoon  (doubling  third  bassoon),  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  castanets,  wood  block,  tambourine,  side  drum, 
whip,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  tam-tam,  chimes,  xylophone,  two  to  four  harps,  piano,  and 
strings. 

Following  the  abstract  Tenth  Symphony,  a  monumental  work  composed  soon  after 
the  death  of  Stalin,  Shostakovich's  next  two  symphonies  were  essentially  celebra- 
tions of  the  Russian  Revolution:  the  Eleventh  (subtitled  "The  Year  1905")  commem- 
orated a  failed  attempt  at  revolution  and  the  Twelfth  ("To  the  Memory  of  Lenin," 
also  known  as  "The  Year  1917")  a  long-expected  tribute  to  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
revolution.  Neither  has  been  especially  well  received  in  the  West,  though  both  are 
more  than  the  political  potboilers  that  propagandists  like  to  make  them  out.  None- 
theless, they  were  followed  by  Shostakovich's  last  three  symphonies,  which  are  quite 
different,  in  many  respects  far  more  personal,  though  by  no  means  devoid  of  political 
significance. 

The  Thirteenth  Symphony  (known  in  the  West — though  apparently  not  in  Rus- 
sia— as  Babi  Yar,  from  the  title  of  the  poem  set  in  the  opening  movement)  was  one  of 
the  most  striking  musical  contributions  to  the  "thaw"  that  came  in  So\iet  life  as  a 
result  of  Nikita  KhiTishchev's  policy  of  de-Stalinization.  The  poems  implicitly  and 
overtly  criticize  aspects  of  recent  Soviet  life.  The  Fourteenth  S^Tnphony — possibly 
Shostakovich's  single  most  moving  work — is  really  orchestral  chamber  music  in  the 
form  of  an  extended  song  cycle  featuring  eleven  poems  unified  by  the  theme  of  death. 
The  final  symphony,  though  purely  orchestral  and  cast  in  the  standard  four  move- 
ments, combines  wit  and  pathos  with  enigmatic  allusions  to  music  by  Rossini  and 
Wagner,  as  well  as  references  to  Shostakovich's  own  works.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  had  begun  to  plan  a  Sixteenth  Symphony,  which  remained  unfinished. 

Though  Shostakovich  and  his  music  often  became  entangled  in  political  contro- 
versy from  the  1930s  on,  few  works  still  raise  so  many  questions  as  Babi  Yar. 
Conflicting  accounts  of  the  premiere  abound,  and  the  story  is  surely  not  so  simple  as 
it  has  sometimes  been  made  out.  One  frequently  reads,  for  example,  that  the  Fourth 
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Symphony,  withheld  for  many  years,  and  the  opera  Lady  Macbeth  of  Mtsensk, 
attacked  by  Pravda  as  "chaos  instead  of  music,"  have  been  returned  to  the  reper- 
tory, while  the  Thirteenth  is  still  heard  in  Russia  only  infrequently.  Yet  last  year,  for 
the  eightieth  anniversary  of  the  composer's  birth,  the  complete  cycle  of  fifteen 
symphonies  was  performed  by  many  Russian  orchestras  and  recorded  by  Gennady 
Rozhdestvenslry'.  It  is  true  that  S>Tnphony  No.  13  is  performed  in  Russia  only  with 
some  enforced  bowdlerization  of  the  text  to  do\^Tiplay  the  theme  of  the  opening 
movement,  the  poet's  attack  on  the  continuing  existence  in  Russia  of  anti-Semitism. 
But  the  changes,  which  are  intimately  involved  with  the  political  situation  at  the 
time  of  the  premiere,  are  in  fact  quite  minor  and  in  no  way  diminish  the  power  of  this 
expressive  score  or  the  overall  message. 

In  1962,  nearly  a  decade  after  the  death  of  Stalin,  there  appeared  to  be  hints — 
though  tentative  and  uncertain — of  a  new  artistic  freedom  in  the  Russian  air.  In  that 
year  Solzhenits\Ti's  One  Day  in  the  Life  of  Ivan  Denisovich,  a  fictional  depiction  of 
the  author's  experiences  in  a  labor  camp,  brought  to  print  the  first  public  admission 
that  such  camps  had  existed  in  the  Stalinist  era.  Another  old  issue,  long  suppressed, 
had  been  raised  the  year  before  in  a  poem  by  a  twenty-eight-year-old  writer  named 
Yevgeny  Yevtushenko.  His  "Babi  Yar''  recounted  incidents  in  the  historv^  of  anti- 
Semitism,  with  the  unstated  but  implicit  suggestion  that  it  continued  to  exist  in 
official  circles. 

Shostakovich  had  been  impressed  by  Yevtushenko 's  poem,  and  he  decided  soon 
after  its  publication  to  set  it  to  music.  Most  of  the  composition  took  place  during  a 
period  of  hospitalization  in  August  1962,  by  which  time  he  had  decided  to  expand  the 
work  to  several  movements,  one  of  them — "Fears" — set  to  a  poem  that  Yevtushenko 
wrote  especially  for  the  composer.  "Fears"  was  published  on  21  October  1962,  along 
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with  another  poem  that  warned  against  the  return  of  the  bad  old  days,  "Heirs  of 
Stalin";  both  poems  raised  the  hackles  of  hardliners,  who  were  already  suspicious  of 
Yevtushenko's  political  views.  His  contribution  to  the  Shostakovich  symphony 
caused  most  of  the  trouble  that  the  work  has  encountered. 

The  American  musicologist  Boris  Schwarz  was  in  Moscow  in  the  fall  of  1962  to 
research  his  book  on  musical  life  in  modern  Russia,  in  which  he  recounts  the  feeling 
of  excitement  and  tension  before  the  premiere,  the  sense  of  a  behind-the-scenes 
battle  between  the  artistic  intelligentsia  and  the  Party.  The  controversy  had 
extended  to  the  choice  of  performers:  Shostakovich's  friend  Yevgeny  Mravinsky  (and 
dedicatee  of  the  Eighth  Symphony)  having  evidently  refused  to  conduct  the  work, 
his  place  was  taken  by  Kiril  Kondrashin.  There  was  a  dress  rehearsal  open  only  to 
conservatory  students  and  faculty  members;  when  Schwarz  asked  a  staff  member 
about  the  music,  he  said,  his  question  was  brushed  aside.  "...  But  the  wordsV 

Schwarz  himself  was  present  on  18  December  for  the  premiere.  He  reports  that  a 
planned  television  transmission  was  cancelled,  and  the  square  outside  Conservatory 
Hall  was  cordoned  ofP  by  the  police  to  prevent  crowds,  other  than  ticket  holders, 
from  approaching.  Though  texts  of  vocal  works  are  normally  printed  in  the  concert 
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programs,  they  were  omitted  on  this  occasion.  (Of  course  most  of  the  audience  knew 
them  already.)  Schwarz  reports  the  result: 

At  the  end  of  the  hour-long  work,  there  was  an  ovation  rarely  witnessed.  On 
the  stage  was  Shostakovich,  shy  and  awkward,  bowing  stiffly.  He  was  joined 
by  Yevtushenko,  moving  with  the  ease  of  a  born  actor  Two  great  artists — a 
generation  apart — fighting  for  the  same  cause — freedom  of  the  human 
spirit.  Seeing  the  pair  together,  the  audience  went  wild;  the  rhjlhmic  clap- 
ping, so  characteristic  of  Russian  enthusiasm,  redoubled  in  intensity  .  . .  The 
following  morning,  a  one-sentence  report  appeared  in  Pravda,  an  absurd 
anti-climax  for  anyone  who  had  witnessed  the  exciting  evening. 

No  further  performance  took  place  for  several  months,  not  until  several  changes  had 
been  made  in  Yevtushenko's  text.  The  principal  alteration  affected  the  opening  lines 
of  the  first  poem;  the  objection  was  made  that  Jews  were  not  the  only  victims  of  the 
Nazis  at  Babi  Yar,  so  for  performances  in  Russia,  the  opening  choral  lines  of  the 
symphony  read,  "Here  /  at  Babi  Yar  /  lie  Russians  and  Ukrainians.    They  lie  with 
Jews  in  the  same  earth."  Further  changes  were  made  at  the  end  of  the  first  poem  and 
to  a  few  lines  in  "Fears."  Yevtushenko  was  quoted  in  the  French  newspaper  Le 
Monde  in  February  1963  as  saWng  that  he  had  not  made  the  changes  under  duress, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  he  continued  to  recite  the  poems,  on  visits  to  the  West,  in 
the  original  version.  To  this  day,  editions  and  performances  in  Russia  use  the  revised 
texts,  while  in  the  West  the  original  is  used. 

The  complex  storv'  surrounding  the  premiere  has  unfortunately  drawn  attention 
away  from  the  work  itself,  which  is  intensely  interesting  and  often  quite  moving. 
Shostako^dch  wanted  the  words  to  be  heard  clearly,  and  to  that  end  he  wrote  the 


Dmitri  Shostakovich  and  Yevgeny 
Yevtushenko  at  the  premiere  of  the 
Symphony  No.  13, 18  December  1962 
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score  for  a  bass  soloist  and  a  chorus  of  basses  who  sing  entirely  in  unison;  there  are 
no  pohphonic  complexities  to  obscure  the  singers'  diction.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  the 
limitation  in  vocal  forces  is  countered  by  a  large  and  colorful  orchestra,  used  in 
brilliant  and  varied  ways.  The  full  ensemble  is  generally  heard  only  when  the  voices 
are  silent:  solo  or  choral  passages  are  treated  to  accompaniments  in  the  most  varied 
chamber-like  colorations,  a  lesson  that  Shostakovich  learned  from  Mahler 

The  sjTnphony  is,  in  a  sense,  Shostakovich's  homage  to  one  of  his  greatest  musical 
heroes.  Mussorgsky-,  the  master  of  naturalistic  musical  settings  of  Russian  texts. 
And  like  Mussorgsky;  Shostako\dch  is  a  master  at  the  evocation  of  atmosphere,  as  he 
shows  from  the  very  opening  bars.  The  emotional  impact  will  be  clearest  to  one  who 
knows  Russian,  of  course,  for  Shostakovich  is  careful  to  shape  lines  that  echo  the 
natural  music  of  the  language,  but  even  when  understood  through  translation,  the 
settings  have  remarkable  power.  Though  at  first  glance  it  appears  to  be  a  cantata, 
constructed  of  extended  hTic  passages,  the  work  proves  to  be  a  s\'mphony  quite  in 
the  normal  abstract  sense  of  the  word.  The  five  movements  are  arranged  into  the 
normal  pattern,  a  large  and  rather  dramatic  first  movement,  a  scherzo,  a  slow 
movement  (here  comprising  two  songs  performed  without  break),  and  a  finale.  There 
are  strong  musical  links  between  them,  especially  in  the  various  ways  that 
Shostako\4eh  works  out  the  melodic  implications  of  this  musical  kernel: 
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consisting  of  a  neighbor-note  figure  and  a  minor  third;  it  appears  in  various  guises 
throughout  the  sjTnphony 

For  all  the  attention  that  was  paid  at  first  to  the  opening  poem,  the  remainder  of 
the  texts  are  just  as  daring  and  evocative.  '"Babi  Yar."  as  already  mentioned,  is  an 
indictment  of  anti-Semitism.  The  successive  sections  of  the  poem  refer  to  the 
massacre  at  Babi  Yar  itself,  the  notorious  Drej'fus  case  in  France  (in  which  a  French 
officer  was  falsely  accused  of  treason  and  convicted  solely  because  he  was  Jewish),  a 
small  Jewish  boy  trampled  to  death  by  drunken  thugs  during  a  pogrom  in  Bialystok. 
Poland,  in  June  1906,  and  Anne  Frank,  perhaps  the  best-known  individual  victim. 
The  movement  is  built  of  three  principal  thematic  groups,  the  first  dirgelike  and 
sombre  (though  returning  at  times  with  great  power),  then  the  faster  music,  brutal 
and  taunting,  depicting  various  tormentors,  and  the  strongly  contrasting  sombre 
music  in  fast  waltz-time,  but  with  no  lilt  of  the  dance,  to  suggest  the  young  girl  Anne 
Frank.  The  longest  purely  orchestral  section  of  the  movement  builds  to  a  shattering 
climax  with  the  recapitulation  of  the  opening  theme. 

"Humor"  is  a  sardonic  scherzo,  grotesque,  sometimes  deliberately  crude,  celebrat- 
ing the  vitality  of  the  human  spirit  in  the  face  of  all  the  rulers  and  superpowers  of  the 
world.  Humor  is  always  ready  to  mock  the  pomposity  and  self-satisfaction  of  those  in 
power.  He  is  even  willing  to  whistle  at  his  own  execution.  Seemingly  resigned  to  the 
end,  Humor  manages,  at  the  last  moment,  to  escape  and  thumb  his  nose  at  those  in 
power.  For  this  passage,  Shostakovich  quoted  from  material  he  had  already  com- 
posed for  a  setting  of  Robert  Bums's  Macpherson's  Farewell,  in  which  the  con- 
demned man  plays  his  fiddle  tauntingly  for  his  executioners,  then  dashes  it  to  bits  as 
he  goes  to  the  gallows: 

Sae  rantin'ly,  sae  wantonlv', 

Sae  dauntin'ly  gaed  he. 

He  play'd  a  tune  and  danc'd  it  roun' 

Below  the  gallows  tree. 

Shostakovich  creates  the  nose-thumbing  effect  at  the  beginning  through  repeated 
C  major  triads  in  the  woodwinds  and  horns  (the  forces  of  officialdom  laving  down  the 
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law?)  continually  contradicted  by  the  strings  with  sassy  glee.  The  poem  contains 
references  to  the  witty  fable-teller  Aesop,  to  Hadji  Nasr-ed-Din,  an  Eulenspiegel- 
like  prankster  in  Turkish  legend,  and  to  marching  on  the  Winter  Palace,  the 
storming  of  which,  in  November  1918,  marked  the  beginning  of  the  Bolshevik 
revolution. 

"In  the  Store"  is  a  dark  tribute  to  the  women  of  Russia  who  "have  endured 
everjrthing"  and  who  "will  endure  everything."  Cellos  and  basses  begin  with  a 
slightly  decorated  form  of  the  basic  thematic  kernel;  the  elements  of  this  introduc- 
tory melody  recur  as  building  blocks  to  the  climactic  outburst  of  the  chorus:  "It  is 
shameful  to  short-change  them.  It  is  sinful  to  short-weigh  them."  As  the  soloist  sings 
his  last  phrase,  the  dynamic  drops  again  to  pianissimo  for  a  return  of  the  opening 
melody  in  the  basses.  This  time,  though,  it  modulates  and  runs  directly  into  the  next 
movement. 

"Fears"  creates  an  atmosphere  of  chilling  terror  with  the  extended,  hushed 
timpani  roll  (colored  here  and  there  by  the  addition  of  bass  drum  and  tam-tam) 
against  the  long  tuba  solo,  which  alternates  with  another  version  of  the  basic 
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thematic  kernel  heard  in  the  bottom  strings.  As  the  soloist  remarks  that  the  fear  that 
infiltrated  everj'W'here  "today,  has  become  distant,"  the  orchestra  begins  a  back- 
ground rhythmic  activity  of  triplet  figures;  these  begin  to  build  in  a  purely  orchestral 
passage  growing  from  "the  secret  fear  of  a  knock  at  the  door*'  to  an  outburst  of 
hysteria,  suddenly  suppressed  into  pianissimo  trills  on  the  strings.  When  the  soloist 
intimates  the  existence  of  new  fears  arising,  the  violas  begin  a  running  sixteenth- 
note  figure  in  perpetual  motion  eventually  taken  up  by  the  other  strings  to  explode  in 
a  brief  outburst  that  dies  away  into  the  closing  Largo  section  of  the  movement:  ""In 
Russia  fears  are  d\ing,""  sings  the  chorus,  and  the  soloist  expresses  the  desire  to 
write  "these  lines""  at  full  speed. 

Again  the  hovering  melody  drawn  from  the  basic  thematic  kernel  brings  the 
movement  to  an  end  and  connects  it  directly  to  the  lighter  satire  of  the  finale,  an 
Allegretto  alternately  wistful  and  slyly  humorous  in  celebrating  the  ideal  of  Galileo 
and  others  who  stood  up  for  their  principles  rather  than  pursuing  the  narrowest  sort 
of  careerism  for  personal  advantage.  The  opening  waltz  figure  will  return  in  a  long 
morendo  close,  finally  coming  to  rest  on  a  sustained  B-flat  triad  in  the  strings,  over 
which  the  silvery  celesta  recalls  (delicatelyl)  the  more  rough-he\^TL  humor  of  the 
movement  before  dying  away  in  company  with  harp  harmonics.  The  last  sound  of  the 
work  is  a  soft  chime  in  B-flat — an  echo  of  the  very  first  sound  in  the  first  movement. 
but  now,  in  this  delicate  context,  how  different  the  effect! 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
Text  for  the  Shostako\dch  Symphony  No.  13  begins  on  page  36. 
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Dmitri  Shostakovich,  Symphony  No.  13 
Poems  by  Yevgeny  Yevtushenko 


I.  Babi  Yar  (Adagio) 


Nad  Babyim  Yarom  pamyatnikov  nyet 
Krutoy  obryv,  kak  gruboye 

nadgrobye. 
Mne  strashno. 
Mne  sevodnya  stolko  let, 
Kak  samomu  yevreiskomu  narodu. 


CHORUS 

Over  Babi  Yar  there  are  no  monuments. 
The  steep  precipice  is  Hke  a  crude 

gravestone. 
I  am  terrified. 
I  am  as  old  today 
As  all  Jewish  people. 


SOLO 


Mne  kazhetsya  seychas  —  ya  iudey. 
Vot  ya  bredu  po  drevnemu  Egiptu. 
A  vot  ya,  na  kreste  raspyaty,  gibnu. 
I  do  sikh  por  na  mne  —  sledy  gvozdey. 

Mne  kazhetsya,  shto  Dreifus  —  eto  ya. 
Meshchanstvo — moy  donoschik  i  sudya. 
Ya  za  reshotkoy.  Ya  popal  v  koltso, 
Zatravlennyi,  oplyovannyi,  obolgannyi. 
I  damochki  s  brusselskimi  oborkami, 
Vizzha,  zontami  tychut  mne  v 
litso. 


Now  I  imagine  that  I'm  a  Jew. 
Here  I  wander  through  ancient  Egypt. 
And  here,  on  the  cross,  crucified,  I  perish. 
And  still  I  have  on  me  the  marks  of  the  nails. 

I  imagine  myself  to  be  Dreyfus. 
The  Philistine  —  my  informer  and  judge. 
I  am  behind  bars.  I  am  surrounded. 
Persecuted,  spat  on,  slandered. 
And  dainty  ladies  in  Brussels  frills. 
Squealing,  poke  their  parasols  into 
my  face. 


Mne  kazhetsya,  ya — malchik  v  Belostoke.  I  imagine  myself  the  boy  from  Belostok. 


CHORUS 


Krov  lyotsya,  rastekayas  po  polam, 
Beschinstvuyut  vozhdi  traktirnoy 

stoiki 
I  pakhnut  vodkoy  s  lukom  popolam. 


Ya,  sapogom  otbroshennyi,  bessileny. 
Naprosno  ya  pogromshchikov  molyu. 


Pod  gogot,  "Bey  zhidov,  spasai 

Rossiyu!" 
Labaznik  izbivayet  mat  moyu. 


O  russki  moy  narod!  Ya  znayu  ty 
Po  sushchnosti  internazionalen. 
No  chasto  te,  chyi  ruki  nechisty 
Tvoim  chisteishim  imenem  bryatsali. 
Ya  znayu  dobrotu  moyei  zemli. 
Kak  podlo,  shto  i  zhilochkoi  ne 

drognuv, 
Antisemity  narekli  sebya 


Blood  flows,  running  over  the  floors. 
The  rabble-rousers  in  the  tavern  commit 

their  outrages 
Reeking  of  vodka  and  onions,  half  and  half. 

SOLO 

Kicked  by  a  boot,  I  lie  helpless. 

In  vain  I  plead  with  the  pogrom-makers. 

CHORUS 

Accompanied  by  jeers:  "Beat  the  Yids,  save 

Russia!" 
A  grain  merchant  batters  my  mother. 

SOLO 

0  my  Russian  people!  I  know  you 
Are  innately  international 

But  often  those  whose  hands'were  vile 
In  vain  used  your  purest  name. 

1  know  the  goodness  of  my  land. 
What  base  lowness — without  a  quiver  of 

a  vein 
The  anti-Semites  proclaimed  themselves 


SOLO  &  CHORUS 
"Soyuzom  Russkovo  Naroda!"  "The  Union  of  the  Russian  People!' 
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SOLO 

Mne  kazhetsya  ya  —  eto  Anna  Frank,  I  imagine  myself  as  Anne  Frank, 

Prozrachnaya,  kak  vetochka  v  aprele.  Transparent  as  a  sprig  in  April, 

I  ya  lyublyu,  i  mne  ne  nado  fraz.  And  I  love,  and  have  no  need  for  phrases. 

No  nado,  shtob  drug  v  druga  my  smotreli.But  I  do  need  for  us  to  gaze  into  each  other. 

Kak  malo  mozhno  videt,  obonyat!  How  little  one  can  see,  or  smell! 

Nelzya  nam  listyev  Leaves  —  we  cannot  have, 

I  nelzya  nam  neba.  Sky  —  we  cannot  have. 

No  mozhno  ochen  mnogo — eto  nezhno  But  there  is  so  much  we  can  have  — 

Drug  druga  v  tyomnoy  komnate  obnyat.  To  embrace  tenderly  in  a  darkened  room. 


Syuda  idut! 


Ne  boysya,  eto 

guly 
Samoy  vesny.  Ona  syuda  idyot. 
Idi  ko  mne, 
Dai  mne  skoreye  guby. 


Lomayut  dver! 
Nyet,  eto  ledokhod  . 


CHORUS 

They're  coming! 

SOLO 

Don't  be  afraid,  those  are  the  blooming 

sounds 
Of  spring  itself.  It's  coming  here. 
Come  to  me. 
Quickly,  give  me  your  lips. 

CHORUS 

They're  breaking  the  door! 

SOLO 

No,  it's  the  ice  breaking  .  .  . 


CHORUS 

Nad  Babyim  Yarom  shelest  dikikh  trav, 
Derevya  smotryat  grozno,  po-sudeiski. 
Zdes  molcha  vsyo  krichit,  i,  shapku 

snyav, 
Ya  chuvstvuyu,  kak  medlenno  sedeyu. 


Over  Babi  Yar  the  wild  grasses  rustle. 
The  trees  look  sternly  as  if  in  judgment. 
Here  everything  screams  silently  and,  taking 

off  my  hat, 
I  feel  I  am  slowly  turning  gray. 


SOLO 

I  sam  ya,  kak  sploshnoy  bezzvuchny  krik.  And  I  myself  am  one  long  soundless  cry. 
Nad  tysyachami  tysyach  pogrebyonnykh.  Above  the  thousand  thousands  buried  here. 
Ya — kazhdy  zdes  rasstrelyanny  starik.        I  am  every  old  man  here  shot  dead. 
Ya  —  kazhdy  zdes  rasstrelyanny  rebyonok.I  am  every  child  here  shot  dead. 
Nichto  vo  mne  pro  eto  ne  zabudet.  Nothing  in  me  will  ever  forget  this. 


"Internatsional"  pust  progremit, 
Kogda  naveki  pokhoronen  budet 
Posledni  na  zemle  antisemit. 


Yevreiskoy  krovi  nyet  v  krovi  moyei. 
No  nenavisten  zloboy  zaskoruzloy 
Ya  vsem  antisemitam,  kak  yevrei. 


CHORUS 

The  "Internationale"  —  let  it  thunder 

When  forever  will  be  buried 

The  last  of  the  anti-Semites  on  earth. 

SOLO 

There  is  no  Jewish  blood  in  mine. 

But  I  am  adamantly  hated 

By  all  anti-Semites  as  if  I  were  a  Jew. 


CHORUS 
I  potomu  ya  —  nastoyashchly  russki!  That  is  why  I  am  a  true  Russian! 

— Please  turn  the  page  quietly,  and  only  after  the  music  has  stopped.- 
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Week  16 


II.  Humor  (Allegretto) 


SOLO 


Tsari,  koroli,  imperatory, 

Vlastiteli  vei  zemli, 

Komandovali  paradami, 

No  yumorom,  no  yumorom  ne  mogli. 

V  dvortsy  imenitykh  osob, 

Vse  dni  vozlezhashchikh  vy  kholenno, 

Yavlyalsya  brodyaga  Ezop, 

I  nishchimi  oni  vyglyadeli. 


Tsars,  kings,  emperors. 

Rulers  of  the  world, 

Commanded  parades. 

But  humor  —  humor  they  could  not. 

To  the  palaces  of  the  eminent 

Who,  well  groomed,  all  day  reclined 

Came  the  vagabond  Aesop 

And  before  him  all  appeared  impoverished. 


i 


Yavlyalsya  brodyaga  Ezop, 
I  nishchimi  oni  vyglyadeli. 


V  domakh,  gde  khanzha  nasledil 
Svoimi  nogami  shchuplymi, 
Vsyu  ]X)shlost  Khodzha  Nasreddin 
Sshibal,  kak  shakhmaty, 

shutkami. 
Vsyu  poshlost  Khodzha  Nasreddin 
Sshibal,  kak  shakhmaty, 

shutkami. 
Khoteli  yumor  kupit. 


Da  tolko  evo  ne  kupish! 


Khoteli  yumor  ubit. 


A  yumor  pokazyval  kukish. 


Borotsya  s  nim  —  delo  trudnoye, 
Kaznili  evo  bez  konsta. 


Evo  golova  otrublennaya 
Torchala  na  pike  streltsa. 


Ne  lish  skomorosyi  dudochki 

Svoy  nachinali  skaz. 

On  zvonko  krichal:  "Ya  tutochki. 


"Ya  tutochki!" 


CHORUS 

Came  the  vagabond  Aesop 

And  before  him  all  appeared  impoverished. 

SOLO 

In  homes  where  a  hypocrite  left  traces 
Of  his  puny  feet. 

All  this  banality  Hadji  Nasr-ed-Din 
Swept  aside  with  his  jokes  as  one  would 

clear  a  chessboard. 
All  this  banality  Hadji  Nasr-ed-Din 
Swept  aside  with  his  jokes  as  one  would 

clear  a  chessboard. 
They  wanted  to  buy  humor. 

CHORUS 

Only  he  cannot  be  bought! 

SOLO 

They  wanted  to  kill  humor. 

CHORUS 

But  humor  thumbed  his  nose. 

SOLO 

To  battle  him  is  a  tough  business. 
They  executed  him  endlessly. 

CHORUS 

Humor's  severed  head 

Was  stuck  on  a  warrior's  pike. 

SOLO 

Just  when  the  buffoons'  pipes 

Would  start  their  tale 

He  would  brightly  cry:  "I'm  here." 

CHORUS 

"I'm  here!" 


'Ya  tutochki!" 


SOLO 

"I'm  here!' 


I  likho  puskalsya  v  plyas. 


SOLO  &  CHORUS 

And  he  would  break  into  a  dashing  dance. 
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SOLO 


V  potryopannom  kutsem  paltishke, 
Ponuryas  i  slovno  kayas, 
Prestupnikom  politicheskim 
On,  poymannyi,  shoi  na,  kazn. 
Vsem  vidom  pokornost  vykazyval, 
Gotov  k  nezemnomu  zhityu, 
Kak  vdrug  iz  paltishka  vyskalzyval, 
Rukoy  makhal. 


In  a  threadbare  scanty  coat. 

Crestfallen  and  as  if  repenting. 

Caught  as  a  political  prisoner 

He  would  go  to  his  execution. 

His  appearance  displayed  obedience. 

Ready  for  his  life  hereafter. 

When  suddenly  he  would  slipout  of  his  coat 

Waving  his  hand. 


I  tyu-tyu! 


Yumor  pryatali  v  kamery. 
Da  chorta  s  dva  udalos. 


Reshotki  i  steny  kamennyye 
On  prokhodil  naskvoz. 


SOLO  &  CHORUS 

And  bye-bye! 

SOLO 

They  hid  humor  in  cells. 
But  like  hell  they  succeeded. 

SOLO  &  CHORUS 

Iron  bars  and  stone  walls 
He  would  pass  right  through. 


SOLO  &  CHORUS 

Otkashlivayas  prostuzhenno.  Cleaning  his  throat  from  the  cold, 

Kak  ryadovoy  boyets  Like  an  ordinary  soldier 

Shagal  on  chastushkoy-prostushkoy  He  marched  as  a  simple  ditty 

S  vintovkoy  za  Zimni  dvoryets.  With  a  rifle  for  the  Winter  Palace. 


Privyk  on  ko  vzglyadam  sumrachnym. 
No  eto  yemu  ne  vredit, 
I  sam  na  sebya  s  yumorom 
Yumor  poroy  glyadit. 
On  vechen. 


SOLO 

He  is  used  to  stern  glances. 
But  it  does  not  hurt  him. 
And  humor  looks  upon  himself 
At  times  with  humor. 
He  is  everlasting. 


Vechen. 


On  lovok. 


CHORUS 

Everlasting. 

SOLO 

He  is  smart. 


Lovok. 


CHORUS 
Smart. 


I  yurok. 
I  yurok. 


Proydyot  cherez  vsyo,  cherez 
vsekh. 


Itak,  da  slavitsya  yumor! 

On  —  muzhestvennyi  chelovek. 


SOLO 

And  nimble. 

CHORUS 

And  nimble. 

SOLO 

He  will  walk  through  everything  and 
everybody. 


SOLO  &  CHORUS 


And  so,  glory  to  humor! 
He  is  a  courageous  fellow. 


— Please  turn  the  page  quietly,  and  only  after  the  music  has  stopped. — 


III.  In  The  Store  (Adagio) 


SOLO 


Kto  platke,  a  kto  v  platochke, 
Kak  na  podvig,  kak  na  trud, 
V  magazin  pbodinochke 
Molcha  zhenshchiny  idut. 


O,  bidonov  ikh  bryatsanye, 
Zvon  butylok  i  kastrul. 
Pakhnet  lukom,  ogurtsami, 
Pakhnet  sousom  "Kabul." 


Some  in  shawls,  some  in  kerchiefs. 
As  if  to  a  heroic  feat  or  labor 
Into  the  store  one  by  one 
Women  silently  enter. 


CHORUS 


O,  the  clanking  of  the  cans. 
The  clanging  of  the  bottles  and  saucepans. 
The  smell  of  onions  and  cucumbers. 
The  smell  of  the  "Kabul"  sauce. 


SOLO 


Zyabnu  dolgo,  v  kassu  stoya. 

No  pokuda  dvizhus  k  ney, 

Ot  dykhanya  zhenshchin  stolkikh 

V  magazine  vsyo  teplei. 

Oni  tikho  podzhidayut, 

Bogi  dobryye  semyi, 

I  V  rukakh  oni  szhimayut. 

Dengi  trudnyye  svoi. 


Oni  tikho  podzhidayut, 
Bogi  dobryye  semyi, 
I  V  rukakh  oni  szhimayut 
Dengi  trudnyye  svoi. 


Eto  zhenshchiny  Rossii, 
Eto  nasha  chest  i  sud. 
I  beton  oni  mesili, 
I  pakhali,  i  kosili. 
Vsyo  oni  perenosili, 
Vsyo  oni  perenesut. 


Vsyo  oni  perenosili, 
Vsyo  oni  perenesut. 


Vsyo  na  svete  im  posilno, 
Skolko  sily  im  dano. 


Ikh  obschityvat  postydno, 
Ikh  obveshivat  greshno. 


I,  V  karman  pelmeni  sunuv, 
Ya  smotryu,  surov  i  tikh, 
Na  ustalyye  ot  sumok 
Ruki  pravednyye  ikh. 


I  shiver  queuing  for  the  cashier 

But  as  I  keep  moving  closer 

From  the  breathing  of  so  many  women 

It  gets  warmer  in  the  store. 

They  wait  silently. 

The  family's  kind  gods. 

As  they  clutch  in  their  hands 

The  hard-earned  money. 

CHORUS 

They  wait  silently. 
The  family's  kind  gods. 
As  they  clutch  in  their  hands 
The  hard-earned  money. 

SOLO 

These  are  women  of  Russia, 

They  are  our  honor  and  our  conscience. 

They  have  mixed  concrete 

And  plowed  and  reaped. 

They  have  endured  everything. 

They  will  endure  everything. 

CHORUS 

They  have  endured  everything. 
They  will  endure  everything. 

SOLO 

Everything  on  earth  is  possible  for  them. 
They  have  been  given  so  much  strength. 


SOLO  &  CHORUS 

It  is  shameful  to  short-change  them. 
It  is  sinful  to  short-weigh  them. 

SOLO 

And,  shoving  dumplings  into  my  pocket, 
I  look,  solemn  and  quiet. 
At  their  weary  from  shopping 
Saintly  hands. 
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IV.  Fears  (Largo) 


Umirayut  v  Rossii  strahki, 
Slovno  prizraki  prezhnikh  let. 
Lish  na  paperti,  kak 

starukhi, 
Koye  gde  eshcho  prosyat  khleb. 


Ya  ikh  pomnyu  vo  vlasti  i  sile 
Pri  dvore  torzhestvuyushchei  Izhi. 
Strakhi  vsyudu  kak  teni  skolzili, 
Pronikali  vo  vsye  etazhi. 
Potikhonku  lyudei  priruchali 
I  na  vsyo  nalagali  pechat. 
Gde  molchat  by,  krichat 

priruchali, 
I  molchat,  gde  by  nado 

krichat. 
Eto  stalo  sevodnya  dalyokim, 
Dazhe  stranno  i  vspomnit  teper. 
Tayinyi  strakh  pered  chyim  to  donoso 
Tayinyi  strakh  pered  stukom  v  dver. 
Nu,  a  strakh  govorit  s  inostrantsem, 
S  inostrantsem  to  shto,  a  s 

zhenoy. 
Nu,  a  strakh  bezotchyotnyi  ostatsya 
Posle  marshei  vdvoyom  s  tishinoy. 


CHORUS 

In  Russia  fears  are  dying 

Like  the  ghosts  of  yesteryears. 

Only  on  church  steps  here  and  there  like 

old  women 
They  are  begging  for  bread. 

SOLO 

I  remember  fears  being  in  power  and  force 

At  the  court  of  triumphant  lie. 

Fears  like  shadows  slithered  everywhere. 

Infiltrated  every  floor. 

Gradually  they  tamed  the  people 

And  on  everything  affixed  their  seal. 

Where  silence  should  be,  they  taught 

screaming. 
They  taught  silence,  where  shouting  would 

be  right. 
This,  today,  has  become  distant. 
It  is  strange  even  to  recall  it  now. 
m.     The  secret  fear  at  someone  informing, 
The  secret  fear  at  a  knock  at  the  door. 
Then,  a  fear  to  speak  to  a  foreigner; 
Foreigner  —  nothing,  even  with  one's  own 

wife. 
And  unaccountable  fear,  after  marches. 
To  remain  alone  with  silence,  eye  to  eye. 


Ne  boyalis  my  stroit  v  meteli, 
Ukhodit  pod  snaryadami  v  boy. 
No  boyalis  poroyu  smertelno 
Razgovarivat  sami  s  soboy. 
Nas  ne  sbili  i  ne  rastili, 
I  nedarom  seichas  vo  vragakh 
Pobedivshaya  strakhi 

Rossiya 
Yeshcho  bolshi  rozhdayet  strakh. 


Strakhi  vovyye  vizhu  svetleya, 
Strakh  neiskrennim  byt  so  stranoy, 
Strakh  nepravdoy  unizit  idei, 
Shto  yavlyayutsya  pravdoy  samoy. 
Strakh  fanfarit  do  odurenya, 
Strakh  chuzhiye  slova  povtoryat, 
Strakh  unizit  drugikh  nedoveryem 
I  chrezmerno  sebe  doveryat. 


Umirayut  v  Rossii  strakhi. 


CHORUS 

We  did  not  fear  to  build  in  snowstorms. 

To  march  into  battle  under  fire. 

But  we  deathly  feared  at  times 

To  talk  to  ourselves. 

We  did  not  get  demoralized  or  corrupted, 

And  it  is  not  without  reason 

That  Russia,  having  conquered  her  own 

fears. 
Spreads  even  greater  fear  in  her  enemies. 

SOLO 

I  see  new  fears  arising. 

The  fear  of  being  insincere  to  the  country. 

The  fear  of  degrading  the  ideas 

That  are  truth  in  themselves. 

The  fear  of  bragging  until  stupor. 

The  fear  of  repeating  someone  else's  words. 

The  fear  of  belittling  others  with  distrust 

And  to  trust  oneself  excessively. 

CHORUS 

In  Russia  fears  are  dying. 


SOLO 

I  kogda  ya  pishu  eti  stroki  As  I  write  these  lines, 

I  poroyu  nevolno  speshu.  And  at  times  unwittingly  hurry, 

To  pishu  ikh  v  yedinstvennom  strakhe,  I  write  them  with  the  single  fear 

Shto  ne  v  polnuyu  silu  pishu.  Of  not  writing  at  full  speed. 

— Please  turn  the  page  quietly. — 
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Week  16 


V.  Career  (Allegretto) 


Tverdili  pastyri,  shto  vreden 
I  nerazumen  Galilei. 


SOLO 


The  clergy  maintained  that  Galileo 
Was  a  wicked  and  a  senseless  man. 


Shto  nerazumen  Galilei, 
Shto  nerazumen  Galilei. 


CHORUS 


Galileo  was  senseless, 
Galileo  was  senseless. 


No,  kak  pokazyvayet  vremya, 
Kto  nerazumnei,  tot  umnei. 


SOLO 


But,  as  time  demonstrated. 

He  who  is  senseless  is  much  wiser. 


Kto  nerazumen,  tot  umnei, 
Kto  nerazumen,  tot  umnei. 


CHORUS 


He  who  is  senseless  is  much  wiser. 
He  who  is  senseless  is  much  wiser. 


SOLO 


Uchonyi,  sverstnik  Galileya, 
By!  Galileya  ne  glupeye. 


By!  Galileya  ne  glupeye, 
Byl  Galileya  ne  glupeye. 


On  znal,  shto  vertitsya  zemlya. 
No  u  nevo  byla  semya. 


No  u  nevo  byla  semya. 
No  u  nevo  byla  semya. 


I  on,  sadyas  s  zhenoy  v 

karetu, 
Svershiv  predatelstvo  svoyo, 
Schital,  shto  delayet  karyeru, 
A  mezhdu  tem  gubil  yeyo. 


A  mezhdu  tem  gubil  yeyo, 
A  mezhdu  tem  gubil  yeyo. 


Za  osoznaniye  planety 
Shol  Galilei  odin  na  risk, 
I  stal  velikim  on. 


I  stal  velikim  on. 


Vot  eto 


A  fellow  scientist  of  Galileo's  age 
Was  no  less  wiser  than  Galileo. 

CHORUS 

Was  no  less  wiser  than  Galileo, 
Was  no  less  wiser  than  Galileo. 

SOLO 

He  knew  that  the  earth  revolved. 
But — he  had  a  family. 

CHORUS 


But — he  had  a  family. 
But  —  he  had  a  family. 

SOLO 

And  he,  stepping  into  a  carriage  with  his 

wife. 
Having  accomplished  his  betrayal. 
Considered  himself  advancing  his  career. 
Whereas  he  undermined  it. 

CHORUS 

Whereas  he  undermined  it. 
Whereas  he  undermined  it. 

SOLO 

For  his  assertion  of  our  planet 
Galileo  faced  the  risk  alone 
And  became  truly  great. 

CHORUS 

And  became  truly  great. 

SOLO 

Now  this 
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Ya  ponimayu  —  karyerist. 


Itak,  da  zdravstvuyet  karyera! 
Kogda  karyera  takova, 
Kak  u  Shekspira  i  Pastera, 
Nyutona  i  Tolstovo, 
I  Tolstovo. 


Lva? 


Lva! 

Zachem  ikh  gryazyu  pokryvali? 

Talant,  talant,  kak  ni  kleimi. 


Zabyty  te,  kto  proklinali. 


No  pomnyat  tekh,  kovo  klyali. 
No  pomnyat  tekh,  kovo  klyali. 


SOLO  &  CHORUS 

To  my  mind,  this  is  a  true  careerist. 

CHORUS 

Thus  —  salute  to  the  career! 
When  the  career  is  similar 
To  Shakespeare  and  Pasteur, 
Newton  and  Tolstoy, 
And  Tolstoy. 

SOLO 

Leo? 

CHORUS 

Leo! 

Why  mud  was  flung  at  them? 

Talent  is  talent,  brand  them  as  one  may. 

SOLO 

Those  who  cursed  them  are  forgotten. 

CHORUS 

But  the  accursed  are  remembered  well, 
But  the  accursed  are  remembered  well. 


Vse  te,  kto  rvalis  v  stratosferu, 
Vrachi,  shto  gibli  ot  kholer, 
Vot  eti  delali  karyeru! 


Ya  s  ikh  karyer  beru  primer. 


Ya  veryu  v  ikh  svyatuyu  veru. 
Ikh  vera — muzhestvo  moyo. 
Ya  delayu  sebe  karyeru 
Tern,  shto  ne  delayu  yeyo! 


SOLO 

All  those  who  yearned  for  the  stratosphere, 
The  doctors  who  perished  fighting  cholera, 
They  were  pursuing  a  career! 

SOLO  &  CHORUS 

I  take  as  an  example  their  careers. 

SOLO 

I  believe  in  their  sacred  belief. 
Their  belief  is  my  courage. 
I  pursue  my  career 
By  not  pursuing  it! 


Translation  and  transliteration  by  Valeria  Vlazinskaya 


I 
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Week  16 


More  .  .  . 

The  excellent  Haydn  article  by  Jens  Peter  Larsen  and  Georg  Feder  in  The  New 
Grove  has  been  reprinted  separately  (Norton,  available  in  paperback).  Rosemary 
Hughes's  Haydn  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback)  is  a  first-rate 
short  introduction.  The  longest  study  (hardly  an  introduction!)  is  H.C.  Robbins 
Landon's  mammoth,  five-volume  Haydn:  Chronology  and  Works  (Indiana);  it  will  be 
forever  an  indispensable  reference  work,  though  its  sheer  bulk  and  the  author's 
tendency  to  include  just  about  everything  higgledy-piggledy  make  it  sometimes 
rather  hard  to  digest.  Highly  recommended,  though  much  more  technically  detailed, 
is  Haydn  Studies,  edited  by  Jens  Peter  Larsen,  Howard  Ser\\Tr,  and  James  Webster 
(Norton);  it  contains  the  scholarly  papers  and  panel  discussions  held  at  an  interna- 
tional festival-conference  devoted  to  Haydn  in  Washington,  D.C.,  at  which  most  of 
the  burning  issues  of  Haydn  research  were  at  least  aired  if  not  entirely  resolved.  No 
consideration  of  Haydn  should  omit  Charles  Rosen's  brilliant  study  The  Classical 
Style  (Viking;  also  a  Norton  paperback).  S>Tnphony  No.  88  is,  of  course,  included  in 
Antal  Dorati's  complete  recorded  cycle  with  the  Philharmonia  Hungarica;  it  is 
found  in  a  six-LP  set  containing  s\Tnphonies  82-92,  plus  the  Sinfonia  concertante, 
with  superb  annotations  on  a  budget  label  (London  Stereo  Treasury).  For  individual 
recordings,  George  Szell's  classic  performance  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  is  still 
well  worth  getting,  though  it  is  only  available  as  a  monaural  record  (Odyssey, 
coupled  with  Symphony  No.  104).  Another  older  recording,  superbly  reissued  on 
compact  disc,  is  the  1951  recording  made  by  Wilhelm  Furtwangler  and  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  (DG,  coupled  with  Schumann's  Fourth  S\Tnphony  and 
Manfred  Overture).  The  newest  recording,  gorgeously  played  though  a  trifle  roman- 
tic in  character,  is  Leonard  Bernstein's  reading  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  (DG, 
available  on  compact  disc;  coupled  with  Symphony  No.  92). 


LA  DirFERENCE 

THE  ECLECTIC  BOUTIQUE 

NEWBURY  STREET 
COMES  TO  NEWTON! 

A  combination  shop/galiery  featuring 

museum-quality  one-of-a-kind  merchandise, 

from  paper  mache  to  diamond  rings. 

'  Designer  clothing  (including  h^nd-knit 
sweaters,  the  best  in  woolens,  year-round 
cruise- wear) 


Artisan  jewelry 


Original  sculpture 


Hand  blown  glassware 


Specializing  in  imports  from  Italy,  Turkey,  Israel,  Greece,  Mexico, 
Germany,  Scotland,  Bali,  England,  Costa  Rica,  and  Swaziland. 

612  Washington  St..  Newton  (near  Mass  Pike  exit  17,  across  from  Purity  Supreme)  964-5669 
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Boris  Schwarz's  Shostako\ach  article  in  The  New  Grove  has  been  reprinted,  along 
with  the  articles  on  Rimskj-Korsakov,  Skriabin,  Rakhmaninov,  and  Prokofiev,  in  The 
New  Grove  Russian  Masters  2  (Norton,  available  in  paperback);  the  Shostakovich 
piece  benefits  especially,  in  this  reprint,  from  a  revised  worklist  and  a  much-enlarged 
bibliography  prepared  by  Laurel  E.  Fay.  The  smallest  book  about  Shostakovich  is 
one  of  the  most  informative;  Norman  Kay's  ShostaJiOvich  (Oxford)  summarizes  his 
musical  style  through  the  Twelfth  String  Quartet  of  1968,  though  it  deals  with  the 
works  selectively,  and  only  treats  Symphony  No,  13  in  passing.  Brief  but  informed 
discussion  of  all  of  Shostakovich's  symphonic  works  is  to  be  found  in  Hugh  Ot- 
taway's  Shostakovich  Symphonies  in  the  BBC  Music  Guides  series  (University  of 
Washington  paperback);  S\Tnphony  No.  13  gets  a  s\Tnpathetic  discussion.  The  best 
general  study  of  music  in  So\iet  Russia  is  Boris  Schwarz's  Music  and  Musical  Life  in 
Soviet  Russia,  1917-1980  (University  of  Indiana  press;  the  older  edition,  with  a  cutoff 
date  of  1970,  is  available  as  a  Norton  paperback).  Since  Schwarz  happened  to  be 
doing  research  in  Russia  during  the  semester  when  Symphony  No.  13  was  pre- 
miered, his  treatment  of  that  event  is  a  first-hand  account  by  a  reliable  Western 
obser\'er.  As  with  Prokofiev,  but  for  different  reasons,  political  strains  make  it  hard 
to  find  a  solidly  documented,  reliable  biographical  study  of  the  composer.  A  highly 
controversial  light  was  cast  on  Shostakovich  by  the  publication  in  English  of 
Testimony:  The  Memoirs  of  Dmitri  Shostakovich,  "as  related  to  and  edited"  by 
Solomon  Volkov  (Harper  &  Row,  available  in  paperback).  The  reliability  of  these 
memoirs  is  a  matter  of  serious  doubt,  yet  on  publication  the  book  was  hailed  in  the 
West  as  an  authentic  \iew  of  the  composer's  recollections,  while  the  Russians  insist 
that  the  book  is  a  fake.  Volkov  claims  to  have  smuggled  out  of  Russia  pages  dictated 
to  him  by  the  composer  and  authenticated  with  his  initials.  It  is  true  that 
Shostakovich  wrote  on  the  first  page  of  each  chapter  "Chital  [Read].  D.S."  But  there 
is  no  real  way  of  telling  how  many  pages  he  read,  and  the  American  musicologist 
Laurel  Fay,  a  leading  Shostakovich  specialist,  has  shown  that,  despite  Volkov's 
claims  to  have  drawn  entirely  on  extensive  inter\4ews  with  Shostakovich  and  to  have 
used  no  pre\'iously  published  material,  the  beginning  of  every  chapter — precisely 
the  pages  Shostako\ich  initialed — are  simply  copies  of  material  that  was  already 
printed  in  the  Soviet  Linion;  the  "revelations"  of  the  book  appear  much  farther  back 
in  each  chapter,  where  we  have  no  evidence  that  Shostako\ach  ever  saw,  much  less 
approved  them.  (Laurel  Fay's  review  of  Testimony  was  published  in  the  Russian 
Review  for  October  1980,  pp.  484-93.)  Politics  clearly  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  more 
recent  Pages  from  the  Life  of  Shostakovich  by  Dmitri  and  Ludmilla  Sollertinslrv 
(Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich):  it  is  an  "official"  So^'iet  view  that  completely  glosses 
over  most  of  the  difficulties  in  the  composer's  life,  with  rarely  a  mention  of  Stalin  or 
the  official  criticisms  of  his  music,  dwelling  only  on  the  sunny  side.  The  book  is  filled 
with  glaring  inaccuracies;  it  must  be  regarded  as  willfully  misleading.  A  more  recent 
volume,  D.  Shostakovich  About  Himself  and  His  Times,  compiled  by  Mikhail  lakovlev 
(Moscow:  Progess  Publishers,  1980),  is  a  generous  collection  of  the  composer's  own 
words  in  speeches  and  writings  over  many  years;  while  far  less  ''sensational"  than 
the  purported  memoirs,  it  is  also  more  balanced  and  accurate  in  its  portrayal  of  the 
"official"  and  public  side  of  a  verv^  private  man.  Bernard  Haitink  is  traversing  the 
Shostakovich  sjTuphonies  in  a  distinguished  recorded  series  with  the  Concert- 
gebouw  Orchestra;  No.  13  receives  a  brilliantly  recorded  performance  both  colorful 
and  austere  (London,  available  on  compact  disc);  the  bass  soloist  is  Marius  Rintzler. 
Other  valuable  recordings,  as  yet  not  released  on  compact  disc,  include  one  by  the 
conductor  of  the  world  premiere,  Kiril  Kondrashin,  with  the  Bavarian  Radio  S\Tn- 
phony  Orchestra  and  Chorus  and  John  Shirley-Quirk  as  the  soloist  (Philips),  and  one 
by  Andre  Previn  and  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chorus  with  Dimiter 
Petkov  (Angel). 

— S.L. 
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WITHOUT  YOUR  HELP 
YOU  COULD  BE 
HEARING  LESS 
FROM  THE  BSQ 


r 


To  keep  the  Boston  Symphony  a  vibrant  musical  force,  it  needs 
vigorous  support.  Ticket  sales,  recordings  and  broadcast  revenues 
generate  only  half  the  income  we  need.  So,  if  you  want  to  hear 
more  from  us,  then  we  need  to  hear  from  you. 

Yes,  1  want  to  keep  great  music  alive  and  become  a  Friend  far  the  1986-87 

season.  (Friends'  benefits  begin  at  $40.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for 

$ to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund.  ^<w/^nW>' 


Name 

Tel 

Address 

Ciry 

Stare 

Zip 

.^^^ 


XtRnvM 


Please  make  check  payable  to  "Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund"  and  send  to:  '^^^^^^S^^'^^^ 

Sue  Tomlin,  Director  of  Annual  Giving,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  •:      '^  ^  '•  -  ■  ^ 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  (617)  266-1492. 


KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE. 
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Kurt  Masur 


Kurt  Masur,  music  director  since  1970  of 
the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  of  Leipzig,  was 
born  in  Silesia  in  1927.  Mr.  Masur's  first 
musical  training  was  at  the  piano.  He 
attended  the  Music  College  of  Leipzig  from 
1946  to  1948  to  continue  his  piano  studies, 
and  it  was  there  that  he  took  his  first  con- 
ducting courses.  His  first  job  after  gradua- 
tion was  as  orchestra  coach  at  the  Halle 
County  Theater,  followed  by  a  position  as 
Kapellmeister  of  the  Erfurt  and  Leipzig 
opera  theaters.  In  1955  Mr.  Masur  became  a 
conductor  of  the  Dresden  Philharmonic, 
and  in  1958  he  returned  to  opera  as  general 
director  of  music  of  the  Mecklenburg  State 
Theater  of  Schwerin.  From  1960  to  1964  he 
was  senior  director  of  music  at  Berlin's 
Komische  Oper,  collaborating  with  Walter 
Felsenstein,  one  of  German  opera's  most 
infiuential  directors.  The  Komische  Oper's 
world  tours  were  instrumental  in  building 
Kurt  Masur's  international  reputation, 
which  grew  quickly  with  numerous  appear- 
ances as  a  guest  conductor  in  Europe.  In 
1967  he  was  appointed  the  chief  conductor 
of  the  Dresden  Philharmonic,  a  post  he 
resigned  in  1972.  In  1975  he  became  profes- 
sor at  the  Leipzig  Academy  of  Music.  For 
the  Beethoven  bicentennial  commemora- 
tions in  1970  in  the  German  Democratic 
Republic,  Mr.  Masur  was  engaged  by  GDR 
Television  for  a  television  production  of  all 
nine  Beethoven  symphonies  with  the 
Staatskapelle  Berlin  and  for  the  musical 
production  oiFidelio.  Mr.  Masur's  first 


appearance  as  a  conductor  in  the  United 
States  was  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  in 
1974,  the  same  year  he  first  toured  America 
with  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  of  Leipzig. 
Mr.  Masur  and  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra 
have  since  appeared  regularly  in  North 
America  and  have  been  featured  in  New 
York  with  a  Beethoven  cycle  in  1985  at 
Carnegie  Hall  and  a  Brahms  cycle  in  1986 
at  Avery  Fisher  Hall.  They  return  during 
the  spring  of  1987  as  guest  orchestra  at  the 
Ann  Arbor  May  Festival,  and  for  appear- 
ances at  Carnegie  Hall,  Ambassador  Col- 
lege in  Pasadena,  and  Davies  Hall  in  San 
Francisco  before  continuing  on  to  the  Far 
East. 

Since  his  American  debut,  Kurt  Masur 
has  appeared  with  the  Toronto  Symphony, 
Dallas  Symphony,  Boston  Symphony,  San 
Francisco  Symphony,  and  Philadelphia 
Orchestra.  His  first  Boston  Symphony 
appearances  took  place  in  February  1980, 
and  he  has  returned  regularly  to  Symphony 
Hall  and  Tanglewood  since  that  time,  most 
recently  for  subscription  performances  in 
January  1986.  In  Europe,  his  guest  con- 
ducting engagements  include  such  pres- 
tigious ensembles  as  the  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Czech,  Leningrad,  Stockholm,  Munich,  and 
Royal  Philharmonic  orchestras,  the  Dres- 
den Staatskapelle,  Orchestre  de  Paris,  and 
the  New  Philharmonia.  Mr.  Masur  has 
recorded  nearly  one  hundred  albums;  those 
with  the  Gewandhaus  available  here  on  the 
Philips  label  include  the  complete  violin 
and  orchestral  works  of  Bruch  and  the 
Beethoven  and  Brahms  violin  concertos 
with  soloist  Salvatore  Accardo,  the  Brahms 
piano  concertos  with  Misha  Dichter, 
Strauss's  Four  Last  Songs  with  Jessye 
Norman,  and  an  album  of  Strauss  songs 
with  tenor  Siegfried  Jerusalem.  In  addi- 
tion, the  five  Mendelssohn  symphonies  are 
available  on  Vanguard  records. 
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A  TRADITION  Of  FHiANCIALCOUIISa 
OlDER  THAN  THE  ILS.  DOUAR. 

State  Street  has  been  providing  quality  financial  service  since  1792. 

That's  two  years  longer  than  the  dollar  has  been  the  official  currency  of 
the  United  States. 

During  that  time,  we  have  managed  the  assets  of  some  of  New 
England's  wealthiest  families.  And  provided  investment  advice  and 
performance  tailored  to  each  client's  individual  goals  and  needs. 

Today  our  Personal  Trust  Division  can  extend  that  service  to  you. 

We've  been  helping  people  manage  their  money  for  almost  200  years. 
And  you  can  only  stay  in  business  that  long  by  offering  advice  of  the 
highest  quality 

Let  us  help  you  get  the  highest  performance  from  your  assets.  To  enjoy 
today  and  to  pass  on  to  future  generations. 

For  more  information  contact  Peter  Talbot  at  617-654-3227. 

State  Street.  Known  for  qualityf 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation.  225  Franklin 
Street,  Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Los  Angeles.  London.  Munich,  Brussels,  Zurich. 
Sydney,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation.  1986. 
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Sergei  Leiferkus 


Baritone  Sergei  Leiferkus  was  bom  in  1946 
in  Leningrad.  He  studied  at  the  Leningrad 
Conser\'ator}'  \\-ith  Professors  Y.  Barsov  and 
S.  Shaposhnikov.  Already  a  soloist  at  the 
Leningrad  Musical  Comedy  Theater,  Mr. 
Leiferkus  was  awarded  first  prize  at  the 
1971  Glinka  Vocal  Competition.  He  made  his 
debut  ^^ith  Leningrad's  Maly  Opera  as  Ger- 
mont  in  Verdi's  La  traviata  and  soon  became 
one  of  the  company's  leading  soloists,  his 
roles  including  Robert  in  Tchaikovsky-' s 
lolanthe,  Marcello  in  Puccini's  La  bohhne, 
and  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni.  Since  1978, 
Mr.  Leiferkus  has  been  a  highly  acclaimed 
soloist  of  the  Kirov  Opera  Theater  in 
Leningrad.  An  extremely  versatile  artist,  he 
performs  romantic,  comic,  and  hTic  roles 
with  equal  success;  his  diverse  repertoire 
includes  Tchaikovskj^'s  Eugene  Onegin, 
Amonasro  in  Verdi's  Aida,  Ferdinand  in 
Prokofiev's  Betrothal  in  a  Monastery,  Esca- 
millo  in  Bizet's  Carmen,  and  Verdi's  Rigo- 
letto.  Not  limited  to  opera,  he  also  sings 
such  large  concert  works  as  the  Eh'orak 
Requiem,  Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion, 
Handel's  Messiah,  and  Rachmaninoff's  The 
Bells.  As  a  solo  recitalist,  he  performs  works 
of  Tchaikovskv^,  Glinka,  Schumann,  Grieg, 
Ravel,  and  Mahler,  often  including  little- 
known  works  on  his  programs.  Mr.  Leiferkus 
won  the  Grand  Prix  at  both  the  1976  Inter- 
national Vocal  Competition  in  Paris  and  the 
1979  International  Vocal  Duets  Competition 
in  Ostende,  Belgium.  He  is  making  his  first 
Boston  Symphony  appearances  at  these 
concerts. 
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GUILD,  MONRAD  &  GATES,  INC. 

Family  Investment  Advisers 


50  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

Telephone:  (617)  523-1320 


For  Those  Who  Want 

Specialized  Individual  Attention  and  Care 

in  the  Management  of  Investments 

and  Tax  and  Estate  Planning 


Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr.  Ernest  E.  Monrad  William  A.  Gates,  Jr.  Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jr. 


Boston's  classic  4-star  restaurant  at  the 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  267-5300. 


flif^p. 


'IT 


Elegant  suppers  5:30-12:00,  Mon.-Thurs.; 

5:30-8:00,  Fri.  andSat. 

Dave  McKenna,  resident  pianist .  At  the 

Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  267-5300. 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Now  in  its  seventeenth  year,  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring 
of  1970  when  founding  conductor  John 
Oliver  became  director  of  vocal  and  choral 
acti\dties  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Co-sponsored  by  the  Tanglewood  Music  Cen- 
ter and  Boston  University,  and  originally 
formed  for  performances  at  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony's summer  home,  the  chorus  was  soon 
playing  a  major  role  in  the  orchestra's  Sym- 
phony Hall  season  as  well.  Now  the  official 
chorus  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  is  made  up 
of  members  who  donate  their  services,  per- 
forming in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Tangle- 
wood, and  working  with  Music  Director  Seiji 
Ozawa,  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops, 
and  such  prominent  guests  as  Leonard 
Bernstein,  Sir  Colin  Davis,  and  Klaus 
Tennstedt.  Noteworthy  recent  performances 
have  included  the  world  premiere  of  Sir 
Michael  Tippett's  The  Mask  of  Time  under 
Sir  Colin  Davis  in  April  1984,  and  the  Amer- 
ican premiere  of  excerpts  from  Olivier 
Messiaen's  opera  St.  Francis  ofAssisi  under 
Seiji  Ozawa  in  April  1986. 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  has  col- 
laborated with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  numerous  record- 
ings, beginning  with  Berlioz's  Tlie  Damna- 
tion of  Faust  for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  a 
1975  Grammy  nominee  for  best  choral  per- 
formance. An  album  of  a  cappella  twentieth- 
century  American  music,  recorded  at  the 


in\'itation  of  Deutsche  Grammophon,  was  a 
1979  Grammy  nominee.  Recordings  with 
Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  available  on  com- 
pact disc  include  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder 
and  Mahler's  S^Tnphony  No.  8,  the  Sym- 
phony of  a  Thousand,  both  on  Philips,  and 
Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasy  \^ath  pianist 
Rudolf  Serkin,  on  Telarc.  The  chorus  may 
also  be  heard  in  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle 
elue  with  the  orchestra  and  mezzo-soprano 
Frederica  von  Stade  on  CBS,  on  the  album 
"We  Wish  You  a  Merry  Christmas"  with 
John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  on 
Philips,  and  in  music  of  Luigi  Dallapiccola 
and  Kurt  WeiU  on  Nonesuch. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tangle- 
wood Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  con- 
ductor of  the  MIT  Choral  Society,  a  senior 
lecturer  in  music  at  MIT,  and  conductor  of 
the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  which  is  celebrating 
its  tenth  anniversary  this  season.  The 
Chorale  gives  an  annual  concert  series  in 
Boston  and  has  recorded  for  Northeastern 
and  New  World  records.  Mr  Oliver  made  his 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  conducting 
debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1985  and  led  per- 
formances of  Bach's  B  minor  Mass  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  in  December  that  year  In  April 
1987  he  will  lead  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus  and  members  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  a  special  Symphony  Hall 
concert  featuring  the  world  premiere  of 
Donald  Martino's  The  White  Island,  commis- 
sioned by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
for  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus. 
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Great  performances  happen 
oneatatime. 


In  The  Bostonian  Hotel 
At  Faneuil  Hall  Marketplace 


That's  why  we  have  just  one  func- 
tion room,  the  Josiah  Quincy  Suite. 
Served  by  Seasons,  the  crown  jewel 
of  Boston  restaurants. 

It's  our  way  of  ensuring  that  your 
occasion  receives  the  undivided 
attention  it  deserves.  And  that  you 
and  up  to  100  guests  enjoy  the  feel- 
ing of  a  live  performance.  Unique. 
Special.  Memorable. 

The  Josiah  Quincy  Suite  in  the 
Bostonian  Hotel.  Where  no  two 
performances  are  exactly  alike. 
Telephone:  (617)  523-3600. 


Music  has 
charms 
to  sooth  a 
savage  beast 


Charles  River  Hospital 
Wellesley.  MA  02181 
(617)235-8400 

Jackson  Brook  Institute 
South  Portland,  ME  04106 
(207)761-2200 

Lake  Shore  Hospital 
Manchester.  NH  03103 
(603)  645-6700 


But  sometimes  music  isn't  enough.  When 
serious  emotional  problems  threaten  your 
mental  health  or  that  of  someone  you  love, 
professional  care  can  help.  Problems  often 
include  depression,  alcohol  or  drug  depend- 
ency, a  painful  breakdown  in  family  com- 
munication, eating  disorders,  troubled 
children,  or  a  significant  loss.  In  profes- 
sional surroundings.  Community  Care  Sys- 
tems offers  discreet,  caring,  psychiatric 
diagnostic  and  treatment  services  to  adults, 
adolescents  and  children  experiencing  life 
crises.  Our  specialized  psychiatric  treatment 
centers  throughout  New  England  offer  both 
short  and  longer  term  therapy. 

We  help  people  help  themselves. 

For  information  or  consultation  call  the  admis- 
sions director  at  the  locations  listed. 


Community  Care  Systems.  Inc. 


Ir 
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Men  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Kelly  D.  Anderson 
Peter  Crowell  Anderson 
Peter  T.  Anderson 
Eddie  Andrews 
Da\dd  J.  Ashton 
J.  Barrington  Bates 
Aubrey  Botsford 
Daniel  E.  Brooks 
Guy  J.  Buckle 
John  F.  Cavallaro 
James  \V.  Courtemanehe 
Stephen  Curtis 
Edward  E.Dahl 
Agostino  M.  DeBaggis 
Stanley  Dick 
Doug  Dittman 
JohnM.  Driggers 
John  Duffy 
Bernard  Foy 
Richard  P.  Gilly 
Thomas  Goux 
Jay  S.  Gregory 
Mark  L.  Haberman 


Erie  P.  Hoffman 
G.  Fred  Hoffman 
Geoffrey  D.  Holland 
Robert  Johnson 
Charles  Jones 
Andreas  Kasperczyk 
Mitsuhiro  Kawase 
Neil  T.  Kelleher 
Da\ad  A.  Kirchner 
G.  Paul  Kowal 
Andrew  Latto 
Lee  B.  Leach 
Wai-Meng  Leong 
Ira  Lipman 
Steven  Lipsitt 
David  K.  Lones 
Robert  S.  McLellan 
Richard  L.  McVity 
Gary  J.  Merken 
Robert  Meyers 
Francisco  Noya 
Stephen  H.  Owades 
Martin  R.  Pierce 


Michael  Prichard 
Jules  Rosenberg 
Andrew  Roudenko 
Vladimir  Roudenko 
A.  Michael  Ruderman 
Kenneth  Sallenger 
David  Sanford 
Robert  Schaffel 
Robert  W.  Schlundt 
Roch  Skeltan 
Eric  Sosman 
David  Steinberg 
Scott  V.  Street 
Peter  S.  Strickland 
Andrew  Tidd 
Bradley  S.  Turner 
Jay  P.  Venti 
Thomas  C.  Wang 
Cliff  Webb 
Peter  J.  Wender 
Laurence  West 
Pieter  C.  White 
Jack  Yeager 


Sarah  Harrington,  Manager 
Martin  Amlin,  Rehearsal  pianist 


I  i^<^-^        j^f.  Ug  Orchestrate 

mr  Business  Environment. 


Sh^A 


Conduct  your  business 
where  location  and  Class 
"A"  construction  blend  to 
create  the  North  Shores 
ultimate  office  condominium 
park.  Ljnanfield  Woods  Office 
Condominium  Park.  Bravo! 


To  arrange  a  private  presentation  call:  599-5038 

200  Broadway/Route  1  Southbound/Lynnfield,  MA 
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Let  s 

treat    ourselves 

to    a    day 


First,   we'll   take  a    look  at  the  wonderful    new  clothes — 

and   perhaps   drop   in   on   our  own 

Lord   &  Taylor   Personal    Fashion   Advisor.  Then, 

before  we   let  the   Beauty  Solon    moke   us   look  absolutely 

marvelous,   we'll    hove   lunch   at  Lord   &  Taylor  Cafe  Americanstyle 

—  take   my   word   for   it,   the   new   menu    is  fabulous. 

Is   it  a   date?    Is  tomorrow  too  soon? 

Lord   &  Taylor,   Prudential   Center— call    262-6000 

Open   Monday  and  Wednesday   10  to  9     Tuesday,  Thursday  and 

Friday   10  to   7     Saturday   10  to  6 

Burlington   Mall  — 273-1461      South   Shore   Plaza  — 848-1970 

Both   open   doily   10  to   10     All   open   Sunday   12   to   6      
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  "s\4shes  to  acknowledge  particularly  the  following 
group  of  corporations  and  professional  organizations  for  their  outstanding  and 
exemplarv^  response  in  support  of  the  orchestra's  needs  during  the  past  or  current 
fiscal  year. 


1986-87  Business  Honor  RoU  ($10,000  +  ) 


ADD  Inc  Architects 

Philip  M.  Briggs 
AT&T 

Robert  C.  Babbitt 
Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Han'ey  Chet  Krentzman 
American  Express  Company 

James  D.  Robinson  III 
Analog  De\ices,  Inc. 

Ray  Stata 
Bank  of  Boston 

William  L.  Bro%^Ti 
Bank  of  New  England 

Peter  H.  McCormick 
BayBanks,  Inc. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Boston  Edison  Company 

Stephen  J.  Sweeney 
Boston  Financial  &  Equity  Corporation 

Sonny  Monosson 
The  Boston  Globe/Affiliated  Publications 

William  0.  Taylor 
Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers 

Roger  A.  Saunders 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Company 

James  X.  von  Germeten 
Bozell,  Jacobs,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc. 

Thomas  Mahoney 
Cahners  Publishing  Company 

In  memorv'  of  Xorman  L.  Cahners 
Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores,  Inc. 

Philip  M.  Hawley 
Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
Country'  Curtains 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 
Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 
Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  S.  Daniels 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
Dynatech  Corporation 

J. P.  Barger 
E.F  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Fidelity  Investments 

Samuel  W.  Bodman 
GTE  Electrical  Products 

Dean  T.  Langford 


General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
General  Electric  Company  L\im 

Frank  E.  Pickering 
General  Electric  Plastics  Business  Group 

Glen  H.  Hiner 
The  Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler.  Jr 
HBM  Creamer,  Inc. 

Edward  Eskandarian 
IBM  Corporation 

Paul  J.  Palmer 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company 

E.  James  Morton 
Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Companies 

Mehin  B.  Bradshaw 
McKinsey  &  Company,  Inc. 

Robert  P.  O'Block 
Moet-Hennessy  U.S.  Corporation 

Ambassador  Evan  G.  Galbraith 
Morse  Shoe,  Inc. 

Manuel  Rosenberg 
Neiman-Marcus 

William  D.  Roddy 
New  England  Telephone  Company 

Gerhard  M.  Freche 
The  New  England 

Edward  E.Phillips 
PaineWebber,  Inc. 

James  F.  Clears- 
Raj-theon  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
The  Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
Signal  Technology'  Corporation 

William  E.Cook 
State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

William  S.  Edgerly 
Teradj-ne,  Inc. 

Alexander  V  d'Arbeloff 
WCRB  Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

An  Wang 
Za\Te  Corporation 

Maurice  Segall 
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.^he  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corporations  and 
)rofessional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  valuable  support  totaling  $1,000+  during 
he  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which  are  both  capitalized  and  underscored  in  the  Business 
jeaders  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll  denoting  support  of  $10,000  +  . 
>pitalization  denotes  support  totaling  $5,000-$9,999,  and  an  asterisk  indicates  support 
otaling$2,500-$4,999. 


Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 


iccountants 

NUITHUR  ANDERSEN  &  COMPANY 
William  F.  Meagher 

t^THUR  YOUNG  &  COMPANY 
f  Thomas  P.  McDermott 

IJOOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
\'  Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

'Charles  E.  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  F.  DiPesa 

(ERNST  &  WHINNEY 
'i  James  G.  Maguire 

*KMG  Main  Hurdman 
William  A.  Larrenaga 

j  PEAT,  MARWICK, 
'  MITCHELL  &  COMPANY 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Theodore  S.  Samet  &  Company 
'  Theodore  S.  Samet 
TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
ii  James  T.  McBride 

Advertising /Public  Relations 

Arnold  &  Company,  Inc. 
Gerald  Broderick 

BMC  STRATEGIES,  INC. 
Bruce  M.  McCarthy 

BOZELL,  JACOBS,  KENYON  & 
ECKHARDT,  INC. 


Thomas  Mahoney 

Harold  Cabot  &  Company,  Inc. 
William  H.  Monaghan 

HBM/CREAMER,  INC. 
Edward  Eskandarian 

Clarke  &  Company,  Inc. 
Terence  M.  Clarke 

THE  COMMUNIQUE  GROUP,  INC. 
James  H.  Kurland 

HILL  AND  KNOWLTON,  INC. 
Peter  A.  Farwell 

'Hill,  HoUiday,  Connors, 
Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Young  &  Rubicam 
Mark  Strooek 


Aerospace 

*  Northrop  Corporation 
Thomas  V  Jones 

PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Norman  J.  Ryker 


Architecture/Design 

ADD  INC  ARCHITECTS 
Philip  M.  Briggs 

LEA  GROUP 
Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  L.  Brown 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
Peter  H.  McCormick 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT 
&  TRUST  COMPANY 
James  N.  von  Germeten 

Cambridge  Trust  Company 
Lewis  H.  Clark 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

CITICORP/CITIBANK 
Walter  E.  Mercer 

*Eastem  Corporate  Federal  Credit 
Union 
Jane  M.  Sansone 

*Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

Mutual  Bank 
Keith  G.  Willoughby 

NeWorld  Bank 
James  M.  Gates 

*  Patriot  Bancorporation 

Thomas  R.  Heaslip 

*  Provident  Financial  Services,  Inc. 

Robert  W  Brady 

*Rockland  Trust  Company 
John  F.  Spence,  Jr. 


SHAWMUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  F  Craig 

STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST 
COMPANY 
William  S.  Edgerly 

UST  CORPORATION 
James  Y  Sidell 

Building /Contracting 

*A.J.  Lane  &  Company,  Inc.. 
Andrew  J.  Lane 

Chain  Construction  Corporation 
Howard  Mintz 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

National  Lumber  Company 
Louis  L.  Kaitz 

*Perini  Corporation 

David  B.  Perini 
*JF.  White  Contracting 

Thomas  J  White 

Displays/Flowers 

*Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 

Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 
*Harbor  Greenery 

Diane  Valle 

Education 

BENTLEY COLLEGE 
Gregory  H.  Adamian 

STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Electrical/ HVAC 

*p.h.  mechanical  corporation 

Paul  A.  Hayes 
R&D  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY,  INC. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

Electronics 

Alden  Electronics,  Inc. 
John  M.  Alden 
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Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference 


Two  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater  to  the  individual 
personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests  in  a  truly  elegant  fashion.  Each  home 
is  professionally  staffed  to  meet  nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions  like  a 
fine  hotel. 

Oakwood — 601  Summer  Street  Elmhurst — 743  Main  Street 

Manchester-by-the-Sea,  MA  01944  Melrose,  MA  02176 

(617)526-4653  (617)662-7500 

Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information. 

Two  of  twenty-eight  long-term  care  facilities  throughout 
Massachusetts  that  are  owned  and  managed  by  Beverly  Enterprises. 

We  are  committed  to  quality  of  life. 


Investment  Real  Estate  Management. 

Brokerage  and  Consulting  Services 

Since  1898 


Donald  L.  Saunders. 
President  &  Chief  Executive  Officer 

SAUNDERS  &  ASSOCIATES 

20  Park  Plaza  •  Boston  •  MA  •  021 16 
(617)  426 '4000 

Exclusive  Agent  for  the  Statler  Office  Building 


Successful  business  trips 
are  music  to  my  ears. 

Garber  Travel  has  been  orchestrating 
travel  plans  for  some  of  the 
finest  companies  in 
New  England  and 
we've  never 
missed  a  beat. 

Call  me  at  734-2100. 

I  know  we  can  work 
in  perfect  harmony. 

Main  Office: 
1406  Beacon  St., 
Brookline. 
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Analytical  Systems  Engineering 

^Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 

i:PSCOInc. 

WajTie  P.  Coffin 

^'he  Mitre  Corporation 
Robert  R.  Everett 

'ARLEX  CORPORATION 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 

SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 


CORPORATION 
William  E.Cook 

Energy 

:abot  corporation 
foundation,  inc. 

Ruth  C.  Scheer 

^NKEE  COMPANIES,  INC. 
Paul  J.  Montle 

Engineering 

roldberg-Zoino  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

>tone  &  Webster  Engineering 

'orporation 

William  F.  Allen,  Jr. 

•Jnteriainment/Media 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
^ORPORATION 
Richard  A.  Smith 

i^ational  Amusements,  Inc. 
Sumner  M.  Redstone 

V^illiams/Gerard  Productions,  Inc. 
W^illiamJ.Walsh 

"inance/Venture  Capital 

lMERICAN  express  COMPANY 
James  D.  Robinson  III 

'arson  Limited 
Herbert  Carver 

ARRELL,  HEALER  &  COMPANY 
Richard  Farrell 

'HE  FIRST  BOSTON 
'ORPORATION 
Mark  S.  Ferber 

[AMBRECHT  &  QUIST  VENTURE 

ARTNERS 

Robert  M.  Morrill 

.aufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

A  ASSOCIATES 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

racy  Financial,  Inc. 
Robert  E.  Tracy 


Food  Service/Industry 

*Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

CREATIVE  GOURMETS,  LTD. 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 

daka  Food  Servace  Management,  Inc. 
Terry  Vince 

Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 

*Federal  Distillers,  Inc. 
Alfred  J.  Balema 


HITCHCOCK  CHAIR  COMPANY 

Thomas  H.  Glennon 

The  Jofran  Group 
Robert  D.  Roy 


Graphic  Design 

Clark/Linskj'  Design,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  Linsky 

Fader,  Jones  &  Zarkades  Design 
Associates 
Roger  Jones 

*Gill  Fishman  and  Associates 
Gill  Fishman 

JOHNSON  O'HARE  COMPANY,  INCfWeymouth  Design,  Inc. 


Garelick  Farms,  Inc 
Peter  M.  Bemon 


Harry  O'Hare 

MOET-HENNESSY 
U.S.  CORPORATION 
Ambassador  Evan  G.  Galbraith 

NATIONAL  DISTILLERS  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Michael  E.  Weymouth 

High  Technology 

Allied  Corporation 
Edward  L.  Hennessy,  Jr. 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 
Ray  Stata 


^Am^'s"  WoS^''^^"^'  Corporation  APOLLO  COMPUTER,  INC. 

Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 


*Roberts  and  Associates 
Richard  J.  Kunzig 

Ruby  Wines 
Theodore  Rubin 

*Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

The  Taylor  Wine  Company,  Inc. 
Michael  J.  Doyle 

Shaws  Supermarkets,  Inc. 
Stanton  W  Davis 

United  Liquors,  Ltd. 
Michael  Tye 

Footwear 

*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  A.  Vaule,  Jr. 

MERCURY  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADING  CORPORATION 
Irving  A.  Wiseman 

MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 
Manuel  Rosenberg 

The  Rockport  Corporation 
Bruce  Katz 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Furnishings/Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 


"Aritech  Corporation 
James  A.  Synk 

AT&T 
Robert  C.  Babbitt 

AUGAT,  INC. 
Roger  D.  Wellington 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Josh  S.  Weston 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

BOSTON  FINANCIAL  &  EQUITY 
CORPORATION 
Sonny  Monosson 

"Compugraphic  Corporation 
Carl  E.  Dantas 

Computer  Corporation  of  America 
John  Donnelly,  Jr. 

COMPUTER  PARTNERS 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

Costar  Corporation 
Otto  Momingstar 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J. P.  Barger 
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A  subsidiary  of 
Shearson  Lehman 
Brothers  Inc. 
An  American 
Express  company 


The  Boston  Company  has  a 
simple  approach  to  personal 
investment  banking: 

Serve  every  client  as  if 
that  client  were  our  only 
client. 

Because  we  know  gaug- 
ing PERFORMANCE  AGAINST 
PERSONAL  OBJECTIVES  REALLY 

COUNTS.  Which  may  be  why 
for  the  past  six  years  our 
investment  professionals 
consistently  performed  in 
the  top  rank  of  all  us 

money  managers in  both 

up  and  down  markets. 

Contact  us  at  1-800-CALL 
BOS  (1-800-225-5267  EXT.  341) 
for  a  complete  description. 

And  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  being  a  privileged  client. 


:>< 


m 


:.*rrrw!/'i 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Tmst  Company 


Member  FDIC. 


That's  music  to  our  ears" 


•  #  • 


•  •    •• 


For  more  complete  information  on  Nuveen  Tax-Exempt  Unit  Trusts,  including  charges 
and  expenses,  call  your  broker  or  adviser  for  a  prospectus.  Read  it  carefully  before  you 
invest  or  send  money  Or  call  800-221-4276.  (In  New  York  State,  call  212-208-2350.) 


lUUVEEIVI  T^x-Exempt  Unit  Tl^usts 


John  Nuveen  &  Co  Incorporated 
Investment  Bankers 


I  T   I 


A  Special  Life-style 

Carleton-Willard  Village  is 
an  exceptional  continuing 
care  retirement  community. 
Gracious  independent  living 
accommodations  and  fully 
licensed,  long-term  health 
care  facilities  exist  in  a 
traditional  New  England 
environment. 

CARLETON-WILLARD  VILLAGE 

100  Old  Billerica  Rd. 
Bedford,  MA  01730 
(617)  275-8700 

Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard 
Homes,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  corporation 


EG&G,  Inc. 

Dean  W.  Freed 
Encore  Computer  Corporation 

Kenneth  G.  Fisher 

General  Eastern  Instruments 
Corporation 

Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 
GenRad  Foundation 

Linda  B.  Smoker 

HELIX  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 
Frank  Gabron 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hewlett-Packard  Company 
Alexander  R.  Rankin 

HONEYWELL 
Warren  G.  Spragne 

Hycor.  Inc. 
Joseph  Hyman 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

Ionics,  Inc. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

MA-COM,  Inc. 
Vessarios  G.  Chigas 

Masscomp 
August  P.  Klein 

Massachusetts  High  Technology 
Council,  Inc. 
Howard  P.  Foley 

MATEC  CORPORATION 
Ted  Valpey  Jr. 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

The  Norton  Company 
Donald  R.  MelviUe 

Orion  Research  Incorporated 
Alexander  Jenkins  III 

Polaroid  Corporation 
I.M.  Booth 

PRIME  COMPUTER.  INC. 
Joe  M.  Henson 

PRINTED  CIRCL^T 
CORPORATION 
Peter  Sarmanian 

tL^YTHEON  COMPANY 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 

SofTech,  Inc. 
Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

STELLAR  COMPUTER 
J.  William  Poduska 

TASC 
Arthur  Gelb 


*Teeh  Ops,  Inc. 
Marvin  G.  Schorr 

TERADYNE.  INC. 
Alexander  Y  d'Arbeloff 

*Thermo  Electron  Corporation 
George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

W\NG  LABORATORIES.  INC. 
An  Wang 

*XRE  Corporation 
John  K.  Grady 

Hotels/Restaurants 

BOSTON  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
&  TOWERS 
Roger  A.  Saunders 

*The  Hampshire  House 
Thomas  A.  Kershaw 

HOWARD  JOHNSON  COMPANY 
G.  Michael  Hostage 

Meridien  Hotel 
Bernard  Lambert 

Mildred's  Chowder  House 

James  E.  Muleahy 

THE  RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

*Sonesta  International  Hotels 

Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
THE  WESTIN  HOTEL 

Bodo  Lemke 

Insurance 

*A.I.M.  Insurance  Agency  Inc. 
James  A.  Radley 

*Allied  Adjustment  Service 
Charles  A.  Hubbard 

Arkwright  Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

CA3IER0N  &  COLBY  CO.,  INC. 
Graves  D.  Hewitt 

*Consolidated  Group,  Inc. 

Woolsey  S.  Conover 
FRANK  B.  HALL  &  COMPAN'Y  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Colby  Hewitt,  Jr. 

Robert  D.  Gordon  Adjusters,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Gordon 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY^ 
E.  James  Morton 

Fred  S.  James  &  Company  of  New 
England,  Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

*Johnson  &  Higgins 
Robert  A.  Cameron 


Kendall  Insurance,  Inc. 
Kennett  "Skip"  Kendall.  Jr. 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 
Meh"in  B.  Bradshaw 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 
John  Herbert  Sullivan 

*Charles  H.  Watkins  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  P.  Nyquist 


Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.Ely  II 

BEAR  STEARNS  &  COMPANT^ 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

E.F.  HITTON  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 

Endowment  Management  &  Research 

Corporation 
Stephen  D.  Cutler 

FIDELITY  IN'^TISTMENTS 
Samuel  W  Bodman 

*Fidelity  Ser\ice  Company 
Robert  W  Blucke 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

KENSINGTON  IN^^ESTMENT 
COMPANY 

Alan  E.  Lewis 

KIDDER.  PEABODY  & 
COMPANY.  INC. 
John  G.  Higgins 

*Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 
Robert  L.  Kemp 

MORGAN  STANLEY  &  COMPANY 
Jack  Wadsworth 

Moseley.  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  & 
Weeden.  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 

PAINEWEBBER.  INC. 
James  F.  Clears" 

*The  Putnam  Management 
Company,  Inc. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

SALOMON  INC. 
Joseph  P.  Lombard 

SMITH  BARNEY,  HARRIS  UPHAM 
&  COMPAN^^ 
Robert  H.  Hotz 

*State  Street  Development  Company 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 
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3t  'SotofpkjTRest^ur^Ht-' 


Ajj, 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  ana  dinner  with  a  variety 
Of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  11:00-3:00  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 

behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 

Valet  Parking 


Superior 
financial 
counseling. 

Period. 


The 
Cambridge 
Group 

288  Walnut  Street 
Mewton,  Massachusetts  02160 

61 7-965-7480 
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rUCKER,  ANTHONY  & 
tl.  L.  DAY,  INC. 
Gerald  Segel 

vVainright  Capital 
John  M.  Plukas 

A^OODSTOCK  CORPORATION 
Frank  B.  Condon 


jegal 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 

Everett  H.  Parker 
)ickerman  Law  Offices 

Lola  Dickerman 

^^'ish  &  Richardson 
:  John  N.  Williams 

(Jadsby  &  Hannah 
Jeffrey  P.  Somers 
GOLDSTEIN  &  MANELLO 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

iale  &  Dorr 
Paul  Brountas 

klintz,  Le\'in,  Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky 
ind  Popeo,  PC. 
Francis  X.  Meaney 

Cissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

'ALMER  &  DODGE 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

'eabody  &  Arnold 
Paul  R.  Devin 

^eabody  &  Brown 
Maurice  Zilber 

Jherbume,  Powers  &  Needham 
Daniel  Needham,  Jr. 

Veiss,  Angoff,  Coltin,  Koski  & 
Volf,  PC. 
Dudley  A.  Weiss 


(anagement/Financial/Consulting 

.DVANCED  MANAGEMENT 
■SSOCIATES,  INC. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

larry  Axelrod  Consultants,  Inc. 
Harry  Axelrod 

RTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  INC. 
John  F.  Magee 

lain  &  Company 
William  W  Bain,  Jr. 

HE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 

JROUP 

Arthur  P.  Contas 


Jason  M.  Cortell  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W  Humphrey 

*General  Electric  Consulting  Services 
Corporation 

James  J.  O'Brien,  Jr. 
KAZMAIER  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Richard  W.  Kazmaier,  Jr. 

Irma  S.  Mann,  Strategic  Marketing 
Irma  S.  Mann 

McKINSEY&  COMPANY,  INC. 
Robert  P  O'Block 

William  M.  Mercer-Meidinger,  Inc, 
Chester  D.  Clark 

Mitchell  &  Company 
Carol  B.  Coles 

*Rath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Arnold  0.  Putnam 

The  Wyatt  Company 
Michael  H.  Davis 


Manufacturer's  Representatives 

Barton  Brass  Associates 
Barton  Brass 

PaulK.  O'Rourke,  Inc. 
Paul  K.  O'Rourke 


Manufacturing /Industry 

Acushnet  Company 
John  T.  Ludes 

Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Ausimont  Compo,  Inc. 
Leonard  Rosenblatt 

*Avondale  Industries,  Inc. 
William  F.  Connell 

*Barry  Wright  Corporation 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

*C.R.  Bard,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  McCaffrey 

William  Carter  Company 
Manson  H.  Carter 

Checon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conaway,  Jr. 

*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Company 
Nelson  G.  Gifford 


FRYING  PAPER  MILLS 
Charles  B.  Housen 

*FLEXeon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

The  Foxboro  Company 
Earle  W  Pitt 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  PLASTICS 
BUSINESS  GROUP 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY/ 
LYNN 
Frank  E.  Pickering 

GENERAL  LATEX  &  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
Robert  W.  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
Dean  T.  Langford 

*Har\^ard  Folding  Box  Company,  Inc. 
Mehdn  A.  Ross 

Hollingsworth  &  Vose  Company 
Gordon  W  Moran 

The  Horn  Corporation 
Robert  H.  Lang,  Jr. 

The  Kendall  Company 
J.  Dale  Sherratt 

The  Kenett  Corporation 
Julius  Kendall 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY 

Philip  F.  Leach 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SER\aCE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

*New  England  Door  Corporation 
Robert  C.  Frank 

PLYIVIOUTH  RUBBER 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Robert  Haig 

RAND-WHITNEY  CORPORATION 
Robert  K.  Kraft 

S.A.Y.  Industries,  Inc. 
Romilly  H.  Humphries 

Scully  Signal  Company 
Robert  Scully 

*Soundesign  Corporation 
Robert  H.  Winer 

*Sprague  Electric  Company 
John  L.  Sprague 

Superior  Pet  Products,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 
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Termiflex  Corporation 

William  E.  Fletcher 
The  HMK  Group  of  Companies 

Steven  E.  Karol 

TRINA,  INC. 
Thomas  L.  Easton 

H.K.  Webster  Company,  Inc. 
Dean  K.  Webster 

Webster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 
A.M.  Levine 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer,  Jr. 

Media 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE/ 
AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 
'  William  0.  Taylor 

The  Boston  Herald 

Patrick  J.  Purcell 
WBZ-TV  4 

John  J.  Spinola 

WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER 
BROADCASTING,  INC. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV  5 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

WNEV-TV  7 
Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Personnel 

Emerson  Personnel,  Inc. 
Rhoda  Warren 

TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Printing 

W.E.  Andrews  Company 
Martin  E.  Burkhardt 

Bowne  of  Boston,  Inc. 

Donald  J.  Cannava 
Bradford  &  Bigelow,  Inc. 

John  D.  Galligan 

CHADIS  PRINTING  CO.,  INC. 
John  Chadis 

Courier  Corporation 
Alden  French,  Jr. 

Customforms,  Inc. 
David  A.  Granoff 

DANIELS  PRINTING  COMPANY 
Lee  S.  Daniels 

Espo  Litho  Company 
David  Fromer 

Grafacon,  Inc. 

Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 


Hub  Mail 
Wally  Bemheimer 

*Itek  Graphix  Corporation 
Patrick  Forster 

LABEL  ART,  INC. 
J  William  Flynn 

Massachusetts  Envelope  Company 
Steven  Grossman 

Merchants  Press 
Doug  Clott 

Rand  Typography,  Inc. 
Mildred  Nahabedian 

Sir  Speedy/Congress  Street 
Ray  Cadogan 

Publishing 

Addison  Wesley  Publishing 
Company,  Inc. 
Donald  R.  Hammonds 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
In  memory  of  Norman  L.  Cahners 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 
Harold  T.  Miller 

Time  Magazine 
Jeanne  Kerr 

Yankee  Publishing  Incorporated 
Rob  Trowbridge 

Real  Estate/Development 

Amaprop  Developments,  Inc. 
Gregory  Rudolph 

The  Beacon  Companies 
Edwin  N.  Sidman 

*Boston  Financial  Technology 
Group,  Inc. 
Fred  N.  Pratt,  Jr. 

*Combined  Properties  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

*John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

*Corcoran,  Mullins,  Jennison,  Inc. 
Joseph  E.  Corcoran 

*The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J  Flatley 

Hilon  Development  Corporation 
Haim  S.  Eliachar 

Historic  Mill  Properties,  Inc. 
Bert  Paley 

The  Leggat  McCall  Companies 
J.  Brad  Griffith 

*McGregor  Associates 
Kathleen  McGregor 


Northland  Investment  Corporation 
Robert  A.  Danziger 

Benjamin  Schore  Company 
Benjamin  Schore 

Stanmar,  Inc. 
Stanley  W  Snider 

Urban  Investment  &  Development 

Corporation 
R.K.  Umscheid 

Retail 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

CARTER  HAWLEY  HALE 
STORES,  INC. 
Philip  M.  Hawley 

Child  World,  Inc. 
Dennis  H.  Barron 

Design  Pak  Incorporated 
Paul  G.  Grady 

FILENE'S 
Michael  J.  Babcock 

Herman,  Inc. 
Bernard  A.  Herman 

*Hills  Department  Stores 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

The  E.B.  Horn  Company 
Harry  Finn 

*  Jordan  Marsh  Company 

Elliot  Stone 

Karten's  Jewelers 
Joel  Karten 

London  Harness  Company 
Murray  J.  Swindell 

NEIMAN-MARCUS 
William  D.  Roddy 

*  Purity  Supreme,  Inc. 

Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Ronald  Hoffman 

Table  Toppers  Inc. 
Constance  Isenberg 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 

COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

ZAYRE  CORPORATION 

Maurice  Segall 

Science/Medical 

Cambridge  BioScience 
Gerald  F.  Buck 

CHARLES  RIVER 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Henrv  L.  Foster 
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DIAMONDS  ARE  A  SYMPHONY'S  BEST  FRIEND. 


Gifts  of  jewelry,  works  of  art,  antiques,  and  otiier  items  of  personal 
property  can  be  of  enormous  importance  in  supporting  the  music  and 
the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

If  you  have  items  such  as  these  which  you  would  consider  contribut- 
ing to  the  Symphony  and  would  like  to  learn  more  about  the  tax 
advantages  of  such  a  gift,  please  contact 

Helene  Cahners 

Chairman,  Planned  Gifts 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Telephone:  (617)  266-1492,  xl32 
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>mpu-Chem  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Claude  L.  Buller 
DAMON  CORPORATION 
David  I.  Kosowsky 

HEALTH  PROGRAMS 
NTERNATIONAL,  INC. 
Dr.  Donald  B.  Giddon 

r.  A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster,  Jr. 


Services 

^eriean  Cleaning  Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  A.  Sullivan,  Jr. 

Asquith  Corporation 
Laurence  L.  Asquith 

Bon  Ton  Rug  Cleansers,  Inc. 
\  Armen  Dohanian 

Victor  Grillo  &  Associates 

Victor  N.  Grillo 

Meyers  Parking,  Prudential  Center 
Grarage 

Frank  Newcomb 


Software/Information  Services 

CULLINET  SOFTWARE,  INC. 
John  J.  CuUinane 

EPSILON  DATA 
MANAGEMENT,  INC. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 

Interactive  Data  Corporation 
John  Rutherfurd 

International  Data  Group 
Patrick  J.  Mc  Govern 

Phoenix  Technologies  Ltd. 
Neil  J  Colvin 

*  Software  International  Corporation 
Frank  Grywalski 


Travel/Transportation 

Federal  Express  Corporation 
Frederick  W.  Smith 

Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 
David  Gans 

HERITAGE  TRAVEL,  INC. 
Donald  R.  Sohn 


*Lily  Truck  Leasing  Corporation 

John  A.  Simourian 
New  England  Lincoln-Mercury 
Dealers  Association 

JR  Lynch 

THE  TRANS-LEASE  GROUP 
John  J.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Travel  Consultants  International 
Phoebe  L.  Giddon 


Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Stephen  J.  Sweeney 

EASTERN  GAS  &  FUEL 
ASSOCIATES 
William  J.  Pruyn 

New  England  Electric  System 
Paul  J.  Sullivan 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
Gerhard  M.  Freche 


« 


Classic  clothes  for  women 

and  men  and  traditional  gifts 

for  all  occasions. 

Beverly,  Cohasset,  Concord,  Marblehead,  Osterville,  Wellesley,  Westwood 

922-2040 
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For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 


'A 

BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA     >^.> 

Mujie  Dinctor    ." 


STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 


(617)-542-6913 


An  Elegant    h.>^ 

Lifestyle  At  A  Special  Time  Of  Life. 

For  those  who  wish  to  maintain  their  independence  with  unmistakable 
style  through  their  senior  years,  there  is  now  The  Georgian,  Boston's 
elegant  example  of  congregate  living  with  insured  long  term  care  plan. 

The  Georgian  brings  graciousness  to  the  intimate  atmosphere  of  a 
small  apartment  building,  with  luxuriously  appointed  dining,  libr£Lry 
and  lounge  facilities,  limousine  and  housekeeping  services,  and  an 
available  social  program  to  make  its  residents'  lives  a  continually 
enriching  experience.  The  Georgian  means  privacy  and  companion- 
ship, freedom  with  security. 

We  invite  you  to  visit  The  Georgian  between  two  and  four  PM  weekdays. 
Or  call  for  an  appointment. 

A  Prime  Living  Inc.  Residence 
332  Jamaicaway,  Boston,  MA  02130    524-  7228 

Also  inquire  about  oux  planned  North  and  South  Shore  commtmities. 


Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


Thursday  '10' — 26  February,  8-10 
Friday  'B' — 27  February,  2-4 

SEIJI  OZAW^  conducting 
BOCCHERINI         Cello  Concerto  in  D 
STRAUSS  Don  Quixote 

PROKOFIEV  Symphony-Concerto  for 

cello  and  orchestra 
MSTISLAV  ROSTROPOVICH,  cello 


QSA  f^M^RO 


Mexican  Cuisine 


".  .  .  the  best  Mexican 
food  this  side  of  Taxco  .  .  . 
the  cuisine  at  Casa  Romero 
is  as  sophisticated  as 
the  decor  ..." 
Gourmet 
Magazine 


Open  Dailvfrom  6:00  P.M. 

for  ifour  pre-concert 

dining  convenience 


Reservations:  536-4341 
30  Gloucester  St.,  Back  Bay,  Boston 


Saturday  'B'— 28  February,  8-10 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
VIVALDI  Cello  Concerto  in  G 

LUTOSLAWSKI      Cello  Concerto 
DVORAK  Cello  Concerto 

MSTISLAV  ROSTROPOVICH 


Wednesday,  11  March  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  tiic  Cohen  Annex, 
Thursday  '10'— 12  March,  8-10:05 
Friday  Evening — 13  March,  8-10:05 
Saturday  'A'— 14  March,  8-10:05 
Tuesday  'C— 17  March,  8-10:05 
SIMON  RATTLE  conducting 

SCHOENBERG      Five  Pieces  for 

Orchestra 
SIBELIUS  Violin  Concerto 

KYUNG  WHA  CHUNG 
STRAVINSKY         Petrushka  (1947  version) 


Thursday  'B'— 19  March,  8-9:55 
Friday  'B'— 20  March,  2-3:55 
Saturday  'B'— 21  March,  8-9:55 

SIMON  RATTLE  conducting 

HAYDN  Symphony  No.  70 

RACHMANINOFF  Symphony  No.  2 


Wednesday,  25  March  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex, 
Thursday  'A'— 26  March,  8-9:50 
Friday  'A'— 27  March,  2-3:50 
Saturday  'A'— 28  March,  8-9:50 
Tuesday  'B'— 31  March,  8-9:50 

ANDREW  DAVIS  conducting 

HAYDN  Symphony  No,  92, 

Oxford 
STRAVINSKY         Pulcinella  Suite 
SCHUBERT  Symphony  No,  3 


Programs  subject  to  change. 
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Inside 


Stories 


Music  America   host    Ron    Delia   Chiesa   takes   you  "Inside  the  BSO"  — 


a  series  of  special  intermission  features  with  members  of  the  Boston 


Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  people  behind  the  scenes  at  Symphony  Hall. 


Inside  the  BSO 


Fridays  at  2  pm 


Saturdays  at  8pm 


WGBH89.7FM 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  .  .  . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  caU  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert 
program  information,  caU  "C-0-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of 
the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Sym- 
phony Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL 
INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492,  or 
write  the  Function  Manager,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m. 
until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday,  on 
concert  evenings,  it  remains  open  through 
intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past 
starting- time  for  other  events.  In  addition, 
the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when 
there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or  evening. 
Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony 
subscription  concerts  become  available  at 
the  box  office  once  a  series  has  begun.  For 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets 
will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  con- 
cert. No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for 
these  events. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  stairwell  near  the 
Cohen  Annex  and  is  open  from  one  hour 
before  each  concert  through  intermission. 
The  shop  carries  all-new  BSO  and  musical- 
motif  merchandise  and  gift  items  such  as 
calendars,  appointment  books,  drinking 
glasses,  holiday  ornaments,  children's 
books,  and  BSO  and  Pops  recordings.  All 
proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  For  merchandise  information, 
please  call  267-2692. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you 
are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may 


make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  call- 
ing the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring 
needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to 
attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number 
of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon  and  Saturday-evening  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  (subscription  concerts 
only).  The  continued  low  price  of  the  Satur- 
day tickets  is  assured  through  the  gener- 
osity of  two  anonymous  donors.  The  Rush 
Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.50  each,  one  to  a 
customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall  West 
Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in 
the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to 
do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order  not 
to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any 
part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in 
the  surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted 
only  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch 
rooms,  and  in  the  main  lobby  on  Massachu- 
setts Avenue. 


A  Vast  Selection  of 

Arts,  Scholarly  & 

Literary  Titles 

Almost  all  discounted 

20%  all  the  time 

Great  savings  on  classical 
recordings.  Everyday  price  on 
most  CD's  $13.99 

Mail — Phone — Soecial  orders  welcome 

230  Elm  St.  Davis  Sq. 

Somerville  02144 

„  _    R^i..«i  N.  on  Mass.  past 

Boston  Book  and  o      u* 

Record  warvhouM       PortGr  bq.  Hight  on 
Day  St.  3  bj£)cks  to  Elm. 
623-7766 


Day  St.  3  bdp 
Davis  stop  on  Red  Line® 
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CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP- 
MENT may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men 
and  women  are  available  in  the  Cohen 
Annex  near  the  Symphony  Hall  West 
Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue.  On-call 
physicians  attending  concerts  should  leave 
their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the 
switchboard  near  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony 
Hall  is  available  at  the  West  Entrance  to 
the  Cohen  Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the 
orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage 
end  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first- 
balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  out- 
side the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms. 
The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal 
apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There 
are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony 
level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before 
each  performance.  For  the  Friday-after- 
noon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  12:15, 
with  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS: 
Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 


tra are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as 
well  as  internationally,  through  the  Boston 
Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  In  addi- 
tion, Friday-afternoon  concerts  are  broad- 
cast live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7); 
Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast 
live  by  both  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5).  Live  broadcasts  may  also  be 
heard  on  several  other  public  radio  stations 
throughout  New  England  and  New  York.  If 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard 
regularly  in  your  home  area  and  you  would 
like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Produc- 
tions at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad 
to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on 
the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual 
donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  news- 
letter, as  well  as  priority  ticket  information 
and  other  benefits  depending  on  their  level 
of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the 
Development  Office  at  Symphony  Hall 
weekdays  between  9  and  5.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed 
your  address,  please  send  your  new  address 
with  your  newsletter  label  to  the  Develop- 
ment Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of 
address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Busi- 
ness &  Professional  Leadership  program 
makes  it  possible  for  businesses  to  partici- 
pate in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  through  a  variety  of  original  and 
exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presi- 
dents at  Pops,"  "A  Company  Christmas  at 
Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting. 
Benefits  include  corporate  recognition  in 
the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the 
Higginson  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  service.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  BSO  Corporate 
Development  Office  at  (617)  266-1492. 
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"Flip 
a  switch 

and  you  expect  electncity 

to  be  tiiere.lhafe  how 

a  banker  should  be!' 


—  Gerald  E.  Anderson,  President  and  CEO, 
Commonwealth  Energ}'  System 


In  12  years,  Gerry  Anderson  has  helped 
COM/Energy  face  everything  from  the  oil 
crisis  to  the  issues  of  nuclear  power  Today 
he  jokes  that,  while  his  hair  is  turning  white, 
he  still  enjoys  going  to  work  in  the  morning. 

COWEnergy  and  its  affiliate  compa- 
nies provide  electricit}^  and  natural 
gas  to  more  than  half  a  million  customers  in 
76  Massachusetts  communities. 

However,  the  company's  credo  is  to 
answer  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the 
public  at  every  level,  from  consumers, 
shareholders,  and  politicians  to  regulator}^ 
agencies,  and  COM/Energ\^  employees. 
Responding  to  groups  this  diverse  requires 
commitment,  patience,  skill,  and  a  ver>^ 
resourceful  bank. 

Bay  Banks. 

COM/Energ}^  was  looking  for  a  remit- 
tance processing  system  that  would 
improve  service,  provide  better  control  and 
documentation,  and  reduce  costs.  After 


analyzing  the  payment  patterns  of  COM/ 
Energ}^s  customers,  BayBanks  designed  a 
lockbox  depositor}^  account  that  enhances 
the  company's  own  high-speed  coding, 
opening,  and  scanning  equipment. 

^^With  $1,500,000  in  payments 
a  day,  our  customized 
lockbox  deposit  account  is 
critical  to  reducing  both 
float  and  error.  ?^ 

COM/Energy  also  depends  on 
BayBanks  for  disbursement  and  payroll 
services,  as  well  as  various  lines  of  credit. 
All  coordinated  by  one  Corporate  Banking 
Officer,  backed  by  a  team  of  experts. 

The  challenge  created  by  the  industry 
trend  toward  less  regulation  has  required 
an  in-depth  planning  effort  by  COM/ 
Energy's  top  management.  The  creative 
strategies  generated  by  this  effort,  together 
with  sales  gro\\1:h  and  strict  cost  control, 
have  enabled  COM/Energ\^'s  gas  and  elec- 
tric subsidiaries  to  file  for  only  one  rate 
change  since  1982  —  a  reduction. 

^^As  we  enter  the  new  era  of 
deregulation,  we  need  a 
bank  that  isn't  regulated 
in  its  thinking.  ^^ 

COM/Energy  appreciates  the  same 
kind  of  creative  thinking  at  BayBanks.  A 
S6  billion  corporate  banking  network, 
BayBanks  is  committed  to  providing  the 
most  innovative,  involved,  and  comprehen- 
sive senice  in  New  England. 

You  know  us  as  the  leader  in  personal 
banking  ser\dce.  You'll  find  BayBanks  is  a 
leader  in  banking  service  for  business  as 
well.  Ask  Gern^  Anderson.  Or  any  of  our 
many  other  corporate  customers. 


BayBanks' 

Corporate  Banking  Network'' 
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PasteneWine&  Foo( 
Somerville,MA02L 
Good  food.  Good  wi] 
Since  1874. 
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London  Harness 


COMPANY 


Guardians  of  Craftsmanship.  Since 

1776,  London  Harness  products  have 
been  distinguished  by  superior  crafts- 
manship, classic  styling  and  endurance. 
?^£  Schlesinger  attaches  are  crafted 
in  the  same  tradition.  As  hand 
some  as  they  are  strong, 
Schlesinger  cases  are  s>Tn- 
bolic  of  success.  €^  We 
are  proud  to  include  them 


yiPORT£/fj 


in  what  is  the  finest  selection  of  busi- 
ness cases  in  New  England.  Corporate 
accounts  invited,  e^^  MAIN  STORE: 
60  Franklin  Street,  Downtown  Cross- 
ing, Boston,  MA  02110,  542-9234. 
'<^ BRANCH  LOCATIONS: 
51  Central  Street,  Wellesley, 
MA,  237-5950. 
North  Shore  Shopping  Ctr., 
Peabody,MA,531-6l80.<^ 
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A  Salute  Update 

The  countdown  has  begun  for  "Salute  to  Sym- 
phony," the  most  important  public  fundraising 
event  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
which  mil  take  place  27  February  through 
2  March.  Sponsored  by  the  Raytheon  Company, 
and  a  project  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Associa- 
tion of  Volunteers,  this  year's  "Salute"  will 
focus  on  the  theme  "Get  to  Know  the  BSO." 
Fundraising  activities  will  include  live  noon- 
time musical  entertainment  at  Quincy  Market 
and  a  special  fundraising  party  and  dramng  at 
the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Sunday,  1  March 
from  6:30  to  10:30  p.m.  Prizes  at  the  drawing 
will  include  an  "August  Weekend  for  Two  at 
Tanglewood,"  Benefactor  tickets  for  Opening 
Night  of  Symphony,  subscriptions  to  the  BSO, 
and  a  table  for  five  at  Christmas  Pops  1987. 
Tickets  to  the  party  are  available  for  $25  from 
the  Volunteer  Office,  266-1492,  ext.  177. 
Throughout  the  four  days  of  "Salute  to  Sym- 
phony" radio  station  WCRB-FM-102.5  will 
offer  frequent  broadcasts  focusing  on  the 
history  of  the  orchestra,  with  celebrity  inter- 
\iews  and  musical  selections  from  the  past 
thirty  years.  The  weekend  events  will  conclude 
with  a  concert  featuring  the  BSO  under  the 
direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa  and  John  Williams, 
telecast  live  by  WCVB-TV-Channel  5  on  Mon- 
day, 2  March  at  7:30  p.m.,  simulcast  on  WCRB. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

The  Boston  Sjinphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to 
announce  that,  for  the  thirteenth  season,  vari- 
ous Boston-area  galleries,  museums,  schools, 
and  non-profit  artists'  organizations  are  exhib- 
iting their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on 
the  first-balcony  level  of  Symphony  Hall.  On 
display  through  9  March  are  works  by  faculty 
members  of  the  Museum  School  of  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  ranging  from  photography,  paint- 
ing, and  drawing  to  mixed  media  construction 
and  quilt-work.  Upcoming  exhibits  will  feature 
works  from  the  Chinese  Cultural  Institute 
(9  March-6  April)  and  from  Decor  Interna- 
tional (6  April-4  May).  The  Cabot-Cahners 


Room  exhibits  are  coordinated  by  Muriel  Gold, 
a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association 
of  Volunteers. 


BSO  Guests  on  WGBH-FM-89.7 

The  featured  gaests  with  Ron  Delia  Chiesa 
during  the  intermissions  of  upcoming  live 
Boston  Symphony  broadcasts  will  be  BSO 
violinist  Leonard  Moss  (13  and  14  February), 
BSO  cellist  Robert  Ripley  (20  and  21  Febru- 
ary), and  "Salute  to  Symphony"  Vice-Chair- 
man  Tamara  Davis  (27  and  28  February). 
Upcoming  guests  with  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  on 
Morning  Pro  Musica  will  include  cellist 
Mstislav  Rostropovich  on  Friday,  27  February 
at  11,  BSO  principal  harpist  Ann  Hobson 
Pilot,  who  will  be  performing  live  on  Monday, 
9  March  at  11,  conductor  Simon  Rattle  on 
Friday,  13  March  at  11,  and  conductor  Andrew 
Davis  on  Thursday,  26  March  at  11. 

Planned  Giving  Seminars 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased 
once  again  to  offer  a  series  of  Planned  Giving 
Seminars  conducted  by  John  Brown,  noted 
authority  in  the  area  of  deferred  gifts. 
Remaining  seminars  for  the  1986-87  season 
take  place  on  the  following  dates:  Tuesday,  17 
February  at  6  p.m.;  Thursday,  19  March  at  6 
p.m.;  and  Friday,  17  April  at  noon.  For  further 
information  please  contact  Joyce  M.  Serwitz, 
Assistant  Director  of  Development,  at 
266-1492,  ext.  132. 

In  Appreciation 

The  BSO  expresses  its  gratitude  to  the  follow- 
ing communities,  which,  through  providing 
bus  transportation  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Fri- 
day afternoons,  have  made  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  Annual  Fund.  During  the 
1985-86  season,  these  communities  gener- 
ously donated  $5,000  to  the  orchestra. 

In  Massachusetts:  Andover,  Concord,  Ded- 
ham,  Dover,  Marblehead,  Newton,  Wellesley, 
Weston,  Cape  Cod,  North  Shore,  and  South 
Shore;  in  New  Hampshire:  Concord,  North 
Hampton,  and  Peterborough;  and  Providence. 
Rhode  Island. 


WE'RE 
ALWAYS 
GLAD 
TO  BE 
CALLED 
UPON. 


Spend  time  in  your  car  orchestrating  your 
business  instead  of  listening  to  a  symphony 
of  car  horns. 

Cellular  car  phones.  We  give  you  more 
options.  It's  why  more  people  choose 
CELLULAR  ONE. 


CELLULAR  ONE 

We  Drive  \bur  Bu^ness. 


190  Second  Avenue,  Waltham,  MA  02154  (617)  890-1555 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 


The  Melisande  Trio — Susan  Miron,  harp, 
Burton  Fine,  viola,  and  Fenwick  Smith, 
flute — performs  music  of  C.P.E.  Bach, 
Britten,  Persiehetti,  Saint-Saens,  Ravel,  and 
Debussy  in  a  benefit  concert  for  the  Brookline 
Music  School,  Friday,  13  February  at  8  p.m.  at 
the  First  Parish  Church,  210  Harvard  Street. 
Tickets  are  $10. 

Max  Hobart  conducts  the  Civic  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  Boston  in  the  overture  to 
Mozart's  Impresario,  Christopher  Rouse's  The 
Infernal  Machine,  the  Prokofiev  Violin  Con- 
certo No.  2  with  soloist  James  Buswell,  and 
the  Franck  D  minor  Symphony  on  Sunday, 
22  February  at  3  p.m.  at  Jordan  Hall.  Single 
tickets  are  $10  amd  $7,  with  a  discount  for 
students  and  senior  citizens.  For  further 
information,  call  437-0231. 

Gunther  Schuller  conducts  the  contempo- 
rary music  ensemble  Collage  (founded  by  BSO 
percussionist  Frank  Epstein)  in  a  "birthday 
celebration"  for  George  Perle  and  Milton 
Babbitt  on  Monday,  23  February  at  8  p.m.  at 
the  Longy  School  of  Music  in  Cambridge.  The 
program  includes  music  of  Perle,  Babbitt, 
John  Stewart  McLennon,  and  Donald  Mar- 
tino.  Tickets  are  $8  general  admission,  $5  for 
students  and  senior  citizens.  For  further 
information,  call  437-0231. 

Ronald  Feldman  conducts  the  Mystic  Valley 
Orchestra  in  Mozart's  B-flat  Serenade, 
K.361(370a),  Stravinsky's  Firebird  Suite,  and 


the  New  England  premiere  of  Marilyn  Bliss' 
Huatzu  Hill  for  soprano  and  chamber  orches- 
tra. The  featured  soprano  is  Karol  Bennett. 
Performances  are  on  Friday,  27  February  at 
8  p.m.  at  Cary  Hall  in  Lexington,  and  on 
Sunday,  1  March  at  5  p.m.  in  Dwight  Hall  at 
Framingham  State  College.  Tickets  are  $6 
($4  students,  seniors,  and  special  needs).  For 
further  information,  call  491-4633. 

The  Boston  Artists'  Ensemble,  featuring 
cellist  Jonathan  Miller  and  pianist  Heng-Jin 
Park,  performs  sonatas  by  Brahms,  Debussy, 
Boccherini,  and  Shostakovich  in  Ellsworth 
Hall  at  Pine  Manor  Junior  College  in 
Brookline  on  Sunday,  1  March  at  7  p.m.  Tick- 
ets are  $9  general  admission,  $7  for  senior 
citizens,  and  $5  for  students.  For  reservations 
or  further  information,  call  437-0231. 

Ronald  Knudsen  conducts  the  Newton 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Mahler's  Symphony 
No.  4  with  soprano  Nancy  Armstrong  on  Sun- 
day, 8  March  at  8  p.m.  at  Aquinas  Junior 
College,  Newton  Comer.  Single  tickets  are 
$10;  for  further  information,  call  965-2555. 

With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for 
their  continued  support  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


Seiji  Ozawa  became  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall  of 
1973.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as  music 
director,  he  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  to 
hold  that  position  since  the  orchestra's  found- 
ing in  1881.  Bom  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China, 
to  Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child,  later 
graduating  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the 
International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors held  in  Besan^on,  France,  and  was 
invited  to  Tanglewood  by  Charles  Munch, 
then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  a  judge  at  the  competition.  In  1960  he 
won  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest 
honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstand- 
ing student  conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accom- 
panied Bernstein  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's 1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  made 
an  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for 
the  1961-62  season.  In  January  1962  he 
made  his  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America,  with  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony.  Mr.  Ozawa  was  music 
director  of  the  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director 
of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  from 
1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San 


Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976, 
followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music 
adviser. 

Seiji  Ozawa  made  his  first  Symphony 
Hall  appearance  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  January  1968;  he  had 
previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  adviser  in  1970.  For  the 
1972-73  season  he  was  the  orchestra's 
music  adviser.  Since  becoming  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  1973,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as 
well  as  at  home,  leading  concerts  in 
Europe,  Japan,  and  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orcnestra 
traveled  to  China  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
That  same  year,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at 
the  major  European  music  festivals.  In 
1981,  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  celebrated 
the  Boston  Symphony's  centennial  with  a 
fourteen-city  American  tour  and  an  interna- 
tional tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  England.  They  returned  to 
Europe  for  an  eleven-concert  tour  in  the  fall 
of  1984,  and  to  Japan  for  a  three-week  tour 
in  February  1986,  the  orchestra's  third  visit 
to  that  country  under  Ozawa's  direction. 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music  with  the 
recent  program  of  twelve  centennial  com- 
missions, and  with  a  new  program,  begin- 
ning this  year,  to  include  such  composers  as 
Peter  Lieberson  and  Hans  Werner  Henze. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  interna- 
tional career,  appearing  regularly  ^\ath  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de 
Paris,  the  French  National  Radio  Orches- 
tra, the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Phil- 
harmonic. His  operatic  credits  include 
Salzburg,  London's  Royal  Opera  at  Covent 
Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  the  Paris 
Opera,  where  he  conducted  the  world 
premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  in  November  1983. 
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Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  American  premiere  of 
excerpts  from  that  work  in  Boston  and 
New  York  in  April  1986. 

Seiji  Ozawa  has  recorded  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI, 
New  World,  Hyperion,  Eiato,  and  RCA 
records.  His  award-winning  recordings 
include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  on  DG, 
Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a 
Thousand,  and  Schoenberg's  Ckirrelieder, 
both  on  Philips,  and,  also  on  DG,  the  Berg 
and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with  Itzhak 
Perlman,  with  whom  he  has  also  recorded  the 
\^olin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and  Robert 
Starer  for  Angel/EMI.  With  Mstislav 
Rostropo\dch,  he  has  recorded  the  Dvorak 
Cello  Concerto  and  Tchaikovsky's  Variations 
on  a  Rococo  Theme,  newly  available  on  a 
single  disc  from  Erato.  Other  recent  record- 


ings, on  CBS,  include  music  of  Berlioz  and 
Debussy  mth  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade,  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  wdth 
Isaac  Stem,  and  Strauss's  Doyi  Quixote  and 
the  Schoenberg/Monn  Cello  Concerto  with 
Yo-Yo  Ma.  He  has  also  recorded  the  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin  for 
Telarc,  orchestral  works  by  Strauss, 
Stra\Tnsky,  and  Hoist,  and  BSO  centennial 
commissions  by  Roger  Sessions,  Andrzej 
Panufnik,  Peter  Lieberson,  John  Harbison, 
and  Oily  Wilson. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of 
music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  for 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Eve- 
ning at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 


"There's  no  passion  in  the  human  soul. 
But  finds  its  food  in  music." 


George  Lillo 


Join  us  before  or  after  the  Symphony  at  the  Bristol  Lounge, 
overlooking  the  Public  Garden  at  Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Also  serving  lunch,  dinner  and  afternoon  tea.  The 
encore  is  over,  but  the  music  plays  on. 

For  Four  Seasons  Place 
Condominium  Sales  Information, 
please  call  617-338-4444. 


Four  Seasons  Hotel 

BOSTON 

200  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

(617)  338-4400 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1986-87 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Tamara  Smimova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Homer  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating  within  each  string  section. 
t  On  sabbatical  leave. 


Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  Oeorge  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 

Joseph  McGauley 

Leonard  Moss 
*Michael  Vitale 
fHarvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
tGerald  Elias 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 
*Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Lucia  Lin 

*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stonemun  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Wilkison 
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Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*Mark  Ludwig 

*Roberto  Diaz 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

fMartha  Babeock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Ronald  Feldman 
*Jerome  Patterson 
*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Sato  Knudsen 


Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Heame 

Bela  Wurtzler 

Leslie  Martin 

John  Salkowski 

John  Barwicki 
*Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 


Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 


Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 


English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 


Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Ta ft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 


Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 


Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Charles  Daval 
Peter  Chapman 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Ganger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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A  TRADITION  OF  nNANCULCOUNSa 
OLDER  THAN  THE  ILS.  DOLLAR. 

State  Street  has  been  providing  quality  financial  service  since  1792. 

That's  two  years  longer  than  the  dollar  has  been  the  official  currency  of 
the  United  States. 

During  that  time,  we  have  managed  the  assets  of  some  of  New 
England's  wealthiest  families.  And  provided  investment  advice  and 
performance  tailored  to  each  client's  individual  goals  and  needs. 

Today  our  Personal  Trust  Division  can  extend  that  service  to  you. 

We've  been  helping  people  manage  their  money  for  almost  200  years. 
And  you  can  only  stay  in  business  that  long  by  offering  advice  of  the 
highest  quality 

Let  us  help  you  get  the  highest  performance  from  your  assets.  To  enjoy 
today  and  to  pass  on  to  future  generations. 

For  more  information  contact  Peter  Talbot  at  617-654-3227. 

State  Street.  Known  for  qualityf 


restate  Street 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  whollv-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin 
Street,  Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Los  Aiigeies,  London,  Munich,  Brussels,  Zurich, 
Sydney,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1986. 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Now  in  its  one-hundred-and-sixth  season, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  continues 
to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  and  to  broaden  the  interna- 
tional reputation  it  has  established  in 
recent  decades.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  the  orchestra 
has  performed  throughout  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  Japan,  and 
China,  and  it  reaches  audiences  numbering 
in  the  millions  through  its  performances  on 
radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays 
an  active  role  in  commissioning  new  works 
from  today's  most  important  composers, 
and  its  summer  season  at  Tanglewood  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
music  festivals  in  the  world.  The  orches- 
tra's wtuosity  is  reflected  in  the  concert 
and  recording  acti\aties  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players — the  world's  only 
permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of  a 
major  sjTnphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers— and  the  activities  of  the  Boston  Pops 
have  established  an  international  standard 
for  the  performance  of  lighter  kinds  of 
music.  In  addition,  during  its  summer  sea- 
son at  Tanglewood,  the  BSO  sponsors  one 
of  the  world's  most  important  training 
grounds  for  young  musicians,  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  which  celebrates  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  in  1990. 

For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Ci\al 
War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town 


of  Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in 
the  spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that 
year  the  Boston  S\Tnphony  Orchestra's 
inaugural  concert  took  place  under  the 
direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  symphony  concerts 
were  held  in  the  Old  Boston  Music  Hall; 
Symphony  Hall,  the  orchestra's  present 
home,  and  one  of  the  world's  most  highly 
regarded  concert  halls,  was  opened  in  1900. 
Henschel  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of 
German-born  and  -trained  conductors — 
Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil 
Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in  the 
appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  S\Tn- 
phony  had  given  their  first  ''Promenade" 
concert,  offering  both  music  and  refresh- 
ments, and  fulfilling  Major  Higginson's 
wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of 
music."  These  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in 
the  springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popu- 
lar" and  then  "Pops,"  fast  became  a 
tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades, 
there  were  striking  moves  toward  expan- 
sion. In  1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
transcontinental  trip,  pla>ang  thirteen  con- 
certs at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in 
San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  RCA 
in  the  pioneering  days  of  1917,  continued 
with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio 
broadcasts  of  concerts.  The  character  of  the 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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,r.O  BOVLSION  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS  CKlie  (617)  267-«lOO  •  1-800-225-7088  •  THEMfttL 


^^^^^^^1 

^BHB^^n^l 

Decisions  for  a  winter  evening. 

H^HHAH 

The  marriage  of  fresh  native 

ingredients  of  the  season  with  the 

creativity  of  French  cooking, 

presents  the  discerning  diner 

with  an  exquisite  array  of  choices. 

The  result . . . 

a  menu  of  scope  and  originality. 

Sample  it  amid  the  ambiance  of 

Boston's  most  elegant  restaurant. 

JULIEN 

Reservations  for  Lunch  or  Dinner: 
617-451-1900 

1 

K"^  1 

Julien  Restaurant  and  Bar.  In  the  Hotel  Me 

ridien,  250  Franklin  Street,  Boston.  Private  Valet  Parking. 
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Put  our  strength  towoikforyoa 


BANKOF  BOSTON  Call  Dean  Ridlon,  Managing  Director,  Private  Banking  Group  at  (617)  434-5302] 


ANDOVER  •  BOSTON  (FINANCIAL  DISTRICT  &  BACK  BAY)  •  BLRLINGTON  •  HAVERHILL 

MARBLEHIiAf)  •  PITTSFIELD  •  SPRINGFIELD  •  WELLESLEY  HILi^S  •  WORCESTER 

©  1985  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 


Before  this  was  gold, 
it  was  ironed. 


For  800  yearS;,  the 
artfully  woven  obi 
has  been  worn 
around  the 
waists  of  Japan- 
ese w^omen. 
Today  Nobuko 
Ishikawa  has 
reinterpreted 
this  traditional 
kimono  sash  as  a 
brooch  of  gold^  dia- 
monds and  meticu- 
lous Shakudo  inlay 
It's  as  special  as  the 
person  you^ll  give 
it  to. 


See  this 
and  other 
rare  and 
unusual  keep- 
sakes where 


Subject  to  prior  sale 


Hbrper 

JEWELERS 

60  Federal  Street 

Boston,  MA  02110 

423-9190 


every  piece  is 
personally  selected 
by  someone  v/ho 

brooch  pendar^t     lOlOWS  what 
Japan,  contemporary         ^-q  Jook  f  OL 

And  where. 
Someone  at 
Harper  and  Faye. 
Conveniently 
located  in  the  heart 
of  Bostorfs  financial 
district. 


Boston  Symphony  was  greatly  changed  m 
1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud  was  engaged  as 
conductor;  he  was  succeeded  the  following 
season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These  appoint- 
ments marked  the  beginning  of  a  French- 
oriented  tradition  which  would  be  main- 
tained, even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge 
Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employment 
of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric 
personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he 
served  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty- 
five  years. 

In  1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's 
first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year 
later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual 
summer  residence  at  Tanglewood. 
Koussevitzky  passionately  shared  Major 
Higginson's  dream  of  "a  good  honest 
school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that 
dream  was  realized  with  the  founding  at 
Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
(now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as 
well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts 
on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inau- 
gurated by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and 
who  in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conduc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would 
hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by 
John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops 
celebrated  its  hundredth  birthday  in  1985 
under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  con- 
temporary composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this 
country.  During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra 
toured  abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its 
continuing  series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  ini- 
tiated. Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his  seven- 
year  term  as  music  director  in  1962. 
Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  premieres, 
restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two 
predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA;  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was 
also  an  energetic  director  of  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  and  under  his  lead- 


ership a  full-tuition  fellowship  program  was 
established.  Also  during  these  years,  in 
1964,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers were  founded. 

William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf 
in  1969.  He  conducted  several  American 
and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA, 
appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts 
on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the 
mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  since  1970,  became 
the  orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in 
the  fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music 
adviser.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as 
music  director,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to 
solidify  the  orchestra's  reputation  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  his  program  of  centennial 
commissions — from  Sandor  Balassa, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Corigliano,  Peter 
Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison,  Leon 
Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald 
Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  significantly  reaffirmed 
the  orchestra's  commitment  to  new  music. 
Under  his  direction,  the  orchestra  has  also 
expanded  its  recording  activities  to  include 
releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/ 
EMI,  Hyperion,  New  World,  and  Erato 
labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250 
concerts  annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audi- 
ence of  nearly  1.5  million,  the  orchestra's 
performances  are  heard  by  a  vast  national 
and  international  audience.  Its  annual  bud- 
get has  grown  from  Higginson's  projected 
$115,000  to  more  than  $20  million,  and  its 
preeminent  position  in  the  world  of  music  is 
due  not  only  to  the  support  of  its  audiences 
but  also  to  grants  from  the  federal  and 
state  governments,  and  to  the  generosity  of 
many  foundations,  businesses,  and  individ- 
uals. It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly 
fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 
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The  Boston  Company  has  a 
simple  approach  to  personal 
investment  banking: 

Serve  every  client  as  if 
that  client  were  our  only 

CLIENT. 

Because  we  know  gaug- 
ing PERFORMANCE  AGAINST 
PERSONAL  OBJECTIVES  REALLY 

COUNTS.  Which  may  be  why 

FOR  THE  PAST  SIX  YEARS  OUR 
INVESTMENT  PROFESSIONALS 
CONSISTENTLY  PERFORMED  IN 
THE  TOP  RANK  OF  ALL  US 

MONEY  MANAGERS IN  BOTH 

UP  AND  DOWN  MARKETS. 

CONTACT  US  AT  1-800-CALL 

BOS  (1-800-225-5267  EXT.  341) 
FOR  A  COMPLETE  DESCRIPTION. 
And  ENJOY  THE  ADVANTAGES 
OF  BEING  A  PRIVILEGED  CLIENT. 
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THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Tmst  Company 


Member  FDIC. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87 

Monday,  16  February  at  8 
KURT  MASUR  conducting 


Please  note  that  Mr.  Masur  will  begin  tonight's  program  with  the  Mendelssohn 
Sinfonia  No.  1  in  C  for  string  orchestra  rather  than  the  Mendelssohn  Symphony 
No.  1  in  C  minor  originally  announced. 


MENDELSSOHN  Sinfonia  No.  1  in  C  for  strings 

Allegro 

Andante 

Allegro 


Mendelssohn  composed  his  Sinfonia  No.  1  for  string  orchestra  in  the  late  summer  or 
early  autumn  of  1821,  when  he  was  twelve-and-a-half,  and  probably  performed  it  for 
the  first  time  in  the  elaborate  private  musicales  organized  weekly  by  his  father.  This 
work,  one  of  a  dozen  youthful  symphonies  he  wrote  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
fourteen,  was  kept  privately  for  years;  the  set  was  finally  published  only  in  the  1960s. 
The  first  six  of  these  works  are  laid  out  in  the  old  three-movement  pattern  of  Baroque 
instrumental  music,  fast — slow — fast,  and  the  composer  may  have  been  consciously 
referring  to  that  fact  when  he  gave  them  the  Italian  title  ''sinfonia^  Indeed,  his  sister 
Lea  referred  to  them  as  "symphonies  in  the  style  of  the  older  times."  From  the 
seventh  on,  he  planned  the  works  in  four  movements  and  made  them  more  elaborate  in 
other  ways  as  well.  All  in  all,  the  twelve  string  symphonies  reveal  the  astonishing 
speed  of  Mendelssohn's  artistic  development  and  early  maturity. 

— from  notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87 

Thursday,  12  February  at  8 
Friday,  13  February  at  2 
Saturday,  14  February  at  8 
Tuesday,  17  February  at  8 

KURT  MASUR  conducting 


MENDELSSOHN 


Sinfonia  No.  1  in  C  for  strings 

Allegro 

Andante 

Allegro 


MOZART 


Piano  Concerto  No.  25  in  C,  K. 503 

Allegro  maestoso 

Andante 

[Allegretto] 

RADU  LUPU 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  1  in  C,  Opus  21 

Adagio  molto — Allegro  con  brio 
Andante  cantabile  eon  moto 
Menuetto:  Allegro  molto  e  vivace 
Adagio — Allegro  molto  vivace 


The  evening  concerts  will  end  about  9:45  and  the  afternoon  concert  about  3:45. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  H\'perion, 
Erato,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Radu  Lupu  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  oflF 

during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 

by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  15 


COPLEY  CONCERTO 


First  Movement 
Allegro 

Shopping  at  Neiman-Marcus 

and  100  trend-setting 

specialty  shops. 

Second  Movement 
Andante 

Dining  at  9  unique 

restaurants,  with  even  more 

at  the  Westin  and 

Marriott  hotels. 

Third  Movement 
Allegro  Vivace 

Entertainment  at  a  9-screen 

cinema.  Copley  Place  has 

music  and  dancing,  too. 


COPLEY 
PLACE. 


/        in  Boston's  Back  Bay 


®1260211 
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Felix  Mendelssohn 

Sinfonia  No.  1  in  C  for  strings 


Jakob  Ludwig  Felix  Mendelssohn  was 
born  in  Hamburg  on  3  February  1809 
and  died  in  Leipzig  on  4  November  1847. 
Mendelssohn  composed  his  Sinfonia  No.  1 
for  string  orchestra  in  the  late  summer 
or  early  autumn  of  1821,  when  he  was 
twelve-and-a-half,  and  probably  per- 
formed it  for  the  first  time  in  the  elabo- 
rate private  musicales  organized  weekly 
by  his  father.  This  work — one  of  a  dozen 
youthful  symphonies  composed  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen — was 
kept  privately  for  years;  the  set  was 
finally  published  only  in  the  1960s.  The 
present  performances  are  the  first  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  score 
calls  for  string  orchestra  conceived  in 
four  parts:  first  and  second  violins, 
violas,  and  bass  instruments  (cellos  and  double  basses). 

Mendelssohn's  first  published  symphony  appeared  in  1828  as  "No.  1,"  but  the 
manuscript  actually  identifies  the  work  as  "Sinfonia  XIII,"  reminding  us  that  the 
prodigious  youngster,  then  just  turned  fifteen,  had  already  written  a  series  of 
symphonies  for  string  orchestra,  one  of  which  (No.  8  in  D)  had  also  been  rescored  to 
include  winds,  making  it  a  full-fledged  symphony.  By  numbering  the  C  minor 
symphony  as  part  of  that  series,  Mendelssohn  was  implicitly  accepting  it  as  a  stage 
in  his  own  development.  It  was  a  development  that  had  proceeded  with  astonishing 
speed.  We  don't  know  exactly  how  fast,  since  most  of  the  works  are  not  precisely 
dated.  But  some  indication  can  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  he  completed  the  fourth 
of  his  string  symphonies  on  5  September  1821  and  the  fifth  just  ten  days  later.  By 
27  November  he  had  written  the  Sinfonia  No.  8  for  strings  alone,  and  within  three 
days  he  had  rewritten  it  with  the  addition  of  wind  instruments! 

Mendelssohn's  family  was  just  as  astonished  as  we  are;  his  sister  Lea  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  Vienna  on  19  October  1821  about  her  busy  brother: 

His  productivity  is  really  astonishing;  within  the  last  year  he  has  composed 
two  operas  and  is  half  finished  with  a  third;  in  addition  a  four-  and  five-voice 
Psalm  for  the  Academy,  with  a  big  double  fugue;  six  symphonies  in  the  style 
of  olden  times,  without  winds . . . 

It  appears  that  the  entire  set  of  symphonies  was  composed  between  the  middle  of 
1821  and  the  beginning  of  1822,  evidently  in  a  single  rapid  series.  We  would  tend  to 
suspect,  on  the  basis  of  such  speed,  that  he  was  able  to  accomplish  this  feat  without 
much  eflPort.  Yet,  from  the  original  manuscripts  in  the  German  State  Library  of 
Berlin,  it  is  clear  that  this  was  not  the  case.  There  are  many  examples  of  crossing 
out,  trial  sketches  for  the  beginnings  of  movements,  and  many  corrections  and 
additions.  Some  of  these  are  not  in  the  hand  of  the  young  man  himself;  they  may 
represent  the  suggestions  of  his  teacher  Carl  Friedrich  Zelter,  or  possibly  the  self- 
criticisms  of  Felix  himself  in  later  years.  They  indicate  already  the  constant  aim  for 
technical  perfection  that  was  so  marked  a  feature  of  Mendelssohn's  character,  one 
that  led  him  to  withhold  from  publication  works  that  he  deemed  to  be  still  in  need  of 
work  (as  difficult  as  it  is  for  us  to  believe,  Mendelssohn  put  the  Italian  Symphony  in 
that  category). 
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Week  15 


February  27-March  2 
CaU  262-8700 


t3 


SALUTE 
SYMPHilNY 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


LISTEN  TO  WCRB-102.5-FM 

Classic  performances,  anecdotes,  and  interviews  with  members  of 
the  BSO  family  and  special  guests  are  featm-ed. 

12  noon  to  2  p.m. 
6  to  9  p.m. 


Friday,  February  27: 
Saturday,  February  28: 
Sunday,  March  1 : 


Monday,  March  2: 


12  noon  to  1:30  p.m. 

4:45  to  8  p.m. 

10  a.m.  to  midnight 

7  to  1 1  p.m. 

7  to  1 1  p.m. 


WATCH  WCVB-TV  CHAIMNEL  5 

Seiji  Ozawa,  John  Williams  and  the  BSO  join  forces  for  a  gala 
performance  live  from  Symphony  Hall,  Monday,  March  2  from 
7:30  to  9  p.m.,  simulcast  on  WCRB. 

VISIT  QUINCY  MARKET  , 

Some  of  the  area's  finest  performing  artists,  introduced  by  celebrity 
hosts,  will  appear  in  the  Rotunda  each  day  of  Salute  beginning  at 
noon.  Don't  miss  them! 

PARTY  AT  THE  MALL  AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 

Salute  goes  international  with  a  festive  party  at  the  Mall  at 
Chestnut  Hill,  Sunday,  March  1  from  6:30  to  10:30  p.m.  Tickets, 
priced  at  $25  per  person,  are  available  from  the  Volunteer  Office, 
266-1492,  ext.  177. 


Donors  to  Salute  to  Symphony  help  the  BSO  maintain  the  highest  artistic 
standards. 

Salute  to  Symphony  is  a  project  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of 
Volunteers  to  support  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Raytheon 

Corporate  Sponsor 
Salute  to  Symphony 
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Of  course  the  C  major  string  symphony  in  no  way  matches  the  accomplishment  of 
that  much  later  work.  But  it  allows  us  a  glimpse  into  the  mysteries  of  musical  genius 
afforded  by  only  a  few  other  youthful  masters  (Mozart  and  Schubert  come  to  mind). 
Though  Mendelssohn  never  regarded  the  earliest  ones,  especially,  as  anything  more 
than  study  pieces,  essays  in  the  large  forms,  we  can  enjoy  them  as  harbingers  of 
things  to  come  and  as  indications  of  the  musical  culture  of  this  astonishing  boy,  not 
yet  a  teenager. 

He  certainly  had  every  opportunity  to  develop  his  musical  culture.  His  father 
provided  the  best  teachers  available  in  Berlin  and  organized  regular  Sunday  musi- 
cales  in  the  Mendelssohn  house,  engaging  performers  from  the  orchestra  of  the  royal 
court.  It  was  for  these  events  that  the  boy  began  to  write  music  himself  and  to  learn 
important  lessons  in  musical  structure  and  effect  by  hearing  performances  of  his 
work  almost  as  soon  as  the  ink  was  dry.  (Felix  was  not  the  only  composer  in  the 
family  either;  his  sister  Fanny  had  a  remarkable  creative  talent  that  has  only 
recently  come  to  be  recognized.)  We  know  that  in  1821  he  undertook  to  make  a  four- 
hands  piano  reduction  of  Mozart's  Jupiter  Symphony,  though  he  never  completed  it. 
But  it  can  hardly  surprise  us  to  find  the  influence  of  Mozart,  and  especially  of  the 
Jupiter^  on  virtually  every  one  of  the  twelve  string  symphonies. 

The  first  six  of  these  works  are  laid  out  in  the  old  three-movement  pattern  of 
Baroque  instrumental  music:  fast — slow — fast.  Mendelssohn  may  have  been  con- 
sciously referring  to  that  fact  when  he  gave  them  the  Italian  name  ''sinfonia,''  so 
characteristic  of  the  Baroque  era,  and  it  was  no  doubt  the  old  layout  that  caused  his 
sister  Lea  to  refer  to  them  as  "symphonies  in  the  style  of  the  older  times."  But  from 
the  seventh  on,  he  planned  the  works  in  four  movements  and  made  them  more 
elaborate  in  other  ways  as  well.  All  in  all  the  twelve  string  symphonies  reveal  the 
astonishing  speed  of  Mendelssohn's  artistic  development  and  early  maturity. 

The  beginning  of  Sinfonia  No.  1  uses  stock  rhythmic  and  melodic  gestures — 
arpeggios,  scales,  and  repeated  notes.  But  though  the  melodies  have  little  origi- 
nality, they  are  deployed  over  the  harmonic  plan  with  a  keen  sense  of  balance.  The 
lyrical  Andante  in  A  minor  tosses  its  melodic  ideas  and  counterpoints  around  from 
voice  to  voice,  offering  an  attractive  textural  variety.  A  contrasting  middle  section, 
with  a  line  of  running  triplets  passing  from  one  instrumental  part  to  another  against 
pizzicato  chords,  offers  a  taste  of  A  major  before  a  varied  return  of  the  opening 
material.  The  last  movement  is  broadly  energetic,  again  using  the  continuity  pro- 
vided by  a  steady  rhythmic  motion  to  shape  the  musical  architecture  through  a 
dynamic  modulation  to  the  dominant  in  the  first  part  and  a  wide-ranging  circular 
route  to  find  the  harmonic  path  homeward.  Already  the  last  phrases  of  the  brief  coda 
aim  at  a  fuller  scoring  and  broad  dramatic  strokes,  reaching  beyond  this  first 
symphonic  achievement  in  the  young  composer's  career. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Piano  Concerto  No.  25  in  C,  K.503 


Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gott- 
lieb Mozart,  who  began  calling  himself 
Wolfgango  Amadeo  about  1 770  and 
Wolf  gang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in 
Salzburg,  Austria,  on  27  January  1756 
and  died,  in  Vienna  on  5  December  1791. 
He  completed  the  C  major  concerto, 
K.503,  on  4  December  1786  and  may 
have  played  the  first  performance  in 
Vienna  later  that  month.  Sebastian  Bach 
Mills  played  the  first  American  perform- 
ance with  Carl  Bergmann  and  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  in  New  York  on  4  November  1865. 
Carl  Baermann  was  soloist  and  Georg 
Henschel  the  conductor  for  the  first 
Boston  Symphony  performance  in 
March  1883.  It  then  disappeared  from 
the  Boston  Symphony  repertory  until  July  1962,  when  Claude  Frank  played  it  under 
Charles  Munch  at  Tanglewood.  Since  then,  BSO  performances  have  featured  Stephen 
Bishop  under  the  direction  of  Colin  Davis,  Malcolm  Frager  under  Andrew  Davis, 
Rudolf  Firkusny,  who  gave  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  August  1980 
under  the  direction  of  Herbert  Blomstedt,  and  Garrick  Ohlsson,  who  gave  the  most 
recent  subscription  performances  under  James  Conlon's  direction,  in  January  1981.  The 
concerto  is  scored  for  solo  piano  with  orchestra  of  one  flute,  two  each  of  oboes,  bassoons, 
horns,  and  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings.  Mozart  left  no  cadenzas  for  this  concerto; 
Radu  Lupu  plays  a  first-movement  cadenza  by  Murray  Perahia. 

In  just  under  three  years,  Mozart  wrote  twelve  piano  concertos.  It  is  the  genre 
that  absolutely  dominates  his  work  schedule  in  1784, 1785,  and  1786,  and  what  he 
poured  out — almost  all  of  it  for  his  own  use  at  his  own  concerts — is  a  series  of 
masterpieces  that  delight  the  mind,  charm  and  seduce  the  ear,  and  pierce  the  heart. 
They  are  the  ideal  realization  of  what  might  be  done  with  the  piano  concerto. 
Beethoven  a  couple  of  times  reaches  to  where  Mozart  is,  and  perhaps  Brahms,  too, 
but  still,  in  this  realm  Mozart  scarcely  knows  peers,  K.503  is  the  end  of  that  run.  It 
comes  at  the  end  of  an  amazing  year,  amazing  even  for  Mozart,  that  had  begun  with 
work  on  The  Impresario  and  Figaro,  and  whose  achievements  include  the  A  major 
piano  concerto,  K.488,  and  the  C  minor,  K.491,  the  E-flat  piano  quartet,  the  last  of 
his  horn  concertos,  the  trios  in  G  and  B-flat  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  as  well  as  the 
one  in  E-flat  with  viola  and  clarinet,  and  the  sonata  in  F  for  piano  duet,  K.497. 
Together  with  the  present  concerto  he  worked  on  the  Prague  Symphony,  finishing  it 
two  days  later,  and  before  the  year  was  out  he  wrote  one  of  the  most  personal  and  in 
everyway  special  of  his  masterpieces,  the  concert  aria  for  soprano  with  piano 
obbligato  and  orchestra,  ''Ch'io  mi  scordi  di  ^e,"  K.505. 

Such  a  list  does  not  reflect  how  Mozart's  life  had  begun  to  change.  On  3  March 
1784,  for  example,  he  could  report  to  his  father  that  he  had  twenty-two  concerts  in 
thirty-eight  days:  "I  don't  think  that  this  way  I  can  possibly  get  out  of  practice." 
A  few  weeks  later,  he  wrote  that  for  his  own  series  of  concerts  he  had  a  bigger 
subscription  list  than  two  other  performers  put  together,  and  that  for  his  most 
recent  appearance  the  hall  had  been  "full  to  overflowing."  In  1786,  the  fiscal 
catastrophes  of  1788,  the  year  of  the  last  three  symphonies,  were  probably  unfore- 
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seeable,  and  one  surpassing  triumph  still  lay  ahead  of  him,  the  delirious  reception  by 
the  Prague  public  of  Don  Giovanni  in  1787.  Figaro  was  popular  in  Vienna,  but  not 
more  than  other  operas  by  lesser  men,  and  certainly  not  enough  to  buoy  up  his 
fortunes  for  long.  Perhaps  it  is  even  indicative  that  we  know  nothing  about  the  first 
performance  of  K.503.  Mozart  had  planned  some  concerts  for  December  1786,  and 
they  were  presumably  the  occasion  for  writing  this  concerto,  but  we  have  no  evidence 
that  these  appearances  actually  came  off. 

What  has  changed,  too,  is  Mozart's  approach  to  the  concerto.  It  seems  less 
operatic  than  before,  and  more  symphonic.  The  immediately  preceding  one,  the 
C  minor,  K.491,  completed  24  March  1786,  foreshadows  this,  but  even  so,  K.503 
impresses  as  a  move  into  something  new.  Its  very^  manner  is  all  its  own.  For  years, 
and  until  not  so  long  ago,  it  was  one  of  the  least  played  of  the  series,  and  it  was  as 
though  pianists  were  reluctant  to  risk  disconcerting  their  audiences  by  offering  them 
Olympian  grandeur  and  an  unprecedented  compositional  richness  where  the 
expectation  was  chiefly  of  charm,  operatic  lyricism,  and  humor. 

This  is  one  of  Mozart's  big  trumpets-and-drums  concertos,  and  the  first  massive 
gestures  make  its  full  and  grand  sonority  known.  But  even  so  formal  an  exordium 
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becomes  a  personal  statement  at  Mozart's  hands — "cliche  becomes  event,"  as 
Adomo  says  about  Mahler — and  across  the  seventh  measure  there  falls  for  just  a 
moment  the  shadow  of  the  minor  mode.  And  when  the  formal  proclamations  are 
finished,  the  music  does  indeed  take  off  in  C  minor.  Such  harmonic — and  expres- 
sive— ambiguities  inform  the  whole  movement.  Mozart  always  likes  those  shadows, 
but  new  here  are  the  unmodulated  transitions  from  major  to  minor  and  back,  the 
hardness  of  his  chiaroscuro.  The  first  solo  entrance  is  one  of  Mozart's  most  subtle 
and  gently  winsome.  The  greatest  marv^el  of  all  is  the  development,  which  is  brief  but 
dense,  with  a  breathtaking  harmonic  range  and  an  incredible  intricacy  of  canonic 
writing.  The  piano  has  a  delightful  function  during  these  pages,  proposing  ideas  and 
new  directions,  but  then  settling  back  and  turning  into  an  accompanist  who  listens 
to  the  woodwinds  execute  what  he  has  imagined.  (And  how  keenly  one  senses 
Mozart's  own  presence  at  the  keyboard  here!) 

The  Andante  is  subdued,  formal  and  a  little  mysterious  at  the  same  time,  like  a 
knot  garden  by  moonlight,  and  remarkable  too  for  the  great  span  from  its  slowest 
notes  to  its  fastest.  For  the  finale,  Mozart  goes  back  to  adapt  a  gavotte  from  his  then 
five-year-old  opera  Idomeneo.  In  its  courtly  and  witty  measures,  there  is  nothing  to 
prepare  us  for  the  epiphany  of  the  episode  in  which  the  piano,  accompanied  by  cellos 
and  basses  alone  (a  sound  that  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Mozart),  begins  a  smiling  and 
melancholy  song  that  is  continued  by  the  oboe,  the  flute,  the  bassoon,  and  in  which 
the  cellos  cannot  resist  joining.  Lovely  in  itself,  the  melody  grows  into  a  music  whose 
richness  of  texture  and  whose  poignancy  and  passion  astonish  us  even  in  the  context 
of  the  mature  Mozart.  From  that  joy  and  pain  Mozart  redeems  us  by  leading  us  back 
to  his  gavotte  and  from  there  into  an  exuberantly  inventive,  brilliant  ending. 

— Michael  Steinberg 


Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 
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Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  1  in  C,  Opus  21 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in 
Bonn,  Germany,  on  17  December  1770 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  26  March  1827. 
He  probably  composed  the  greater  part 
of  his  First  Symphony  in  1799,  complet- 
ing it  early  in  1800.  The  first  perform- 
ance took  place  at  a  concert  given  by 
Beethoven  in  Vienna  on  2  April  1800. 
The  first  American  performance  seems  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  highly  musical 
Moravian  community  in  Nazareth,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  13  June  1813;  the  conductor 
of  that  performance  is  unknown.  Georg 
Henschel  introduced  the  work  to  Boston 
Symphony  audiences  early  in  the  inau- 
gural season,  on  28  and  29  October  1881. 
Since  then  the  orchestra  has  performed 
it  under  the  direction  of  Wilhelm 
Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Karl  Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  Charles  Munch,  Richard  Burgin,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Eugene  Ormandy, 
William  Steinberg,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Kurt  Masur,  and  Seiji  Ozawa,  who  led  the 
most  recent  subscription  performances  in  February  1983.  The  most  recent  Tanglewood 
performance  was  led  by  Christoph  Eschenbach  in  August  1986.  The  symphony  is  scored 
for  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets  in  pairs,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Popular  writing  about  Beethoven  has  found  it  all  too  easy  to  belittle  the  early, 
pre-Eroica  symphonies  as  offspring  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  little  more  than 
student  works,  forerunners  of  the  masterpieces  to  come.  Quite  aside  from  its 
gratuitous  denigration  of  the  rich  legacy  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  this  attitude  shows 
little  real  understanding  of  Beethoven's  music.  Beethoven's  contemporaries,  at 
least,  were  aware  that  the  First  Symphony  marked  the  arrival  of  an  arresting  new 
voice  in  the  concert  hall,  one  that  made  demands  possibly  beyond  the  audience's 
willingness  to  follow.  Certainly  the  work  that  succeeded  most  brilliantly  with  those 
who  attended  Beethoven's  "academy"  (as  such  concerts  were  called)  on  2  April  1800 
was  not  the  symphony  but  another  new  piece,  the  Septet  in  E-flat,  Opus  20.  That 
work,  delightful  as  it  was,  did  not  make  the  kinds  of  intellectual  demands  that  the 
symphony  did.  The  symphony  was  full  to  overflowing  with  musical  ideas  and 
demanded  full  attention  throughout.  It  was  no  lightweight  piece,  but  rather  a  dense 
composition  in  its  interrelationship  of  thematic  idea  and  harmonic  plan,  in  its 
expansion  to  a  larger  scale  than  most  earlier  symphonies  had  aimed  at,  and  in  the 
intricate  interplay  of  small  motivic  gestures  that  helped  to  unify  it. 

We  know  nothing  of  why  Beethoven  wrote  this  sjnnphony.  He  had  certainly 
planned  an  attack  on  the  largest  musical  genre  more  than  once  before —  sketches 
survive  for  earlier  symphonies  that  never  got  beyond  the  embryo  stage — but  it  was 
not  until  he  was  thirty  years  old,  already  established  as  a  piano  virtuoso  and 
composer  for  the  piano,  with  recently  won  laurels  as  a  composer  for  string  quartet, 
that  he  came  before  the  public  as  a  symphonist.  No  sketches  seem  to  survive,  and 
even  the  complete  autograph  score  is  lost.  We  are  left,  then,  only  with  the  work  itself. 

Today,  after  having  heard  the  Beethoven  First  so  many  times  over  so  many  years, 
it  is  difficult  to  recapture  what  must  have  been  the  audience's  sense  of  disorientation 
in  the  opening  measures,  when  Beethoven's  first  two  chords  seem  to  imply  a 
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symphony  in  F,  only  to  have  that  move  cancelled  by  the  next  chord,  which  aims  at  G. 
We  now  think  of  that  opening  as  a  wonderful,  oblique  approach  to  the  home  key,  a 
setting  up  of  harmonic  tensions  that  are  only  resolved  with  the  establishment  of  the 
main  Allegro  con  brio.  But  eariy  listeners  found  themselves  befuddled  by  what 
seemed  to  be  contradictory  signals  from  the  composer.  Right  from  the  outset  there 
was  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  new  and  indi\idual  voice. 

Once  underway  with  his  Allegro  con  brio,  Beethoven  suggests  the  expanded 
framework  of  his  material  by  presenting  his  theme  first  on  the  tonic  of  the  home  key, 
then  immediately  repeating  it  one  step  higher.  It  is  a  favorite  gambit  of  the  com- 
poser's. Such  a  gesture  cannot  be  repeated  again  literally  without  becoming  exas- 
perating; it  \drtually  forces  something  varied  in  consequence.  At  the  same  time,  the 
elevated  pitch  of  the  repetition  screws  up  the  energy  level  one  notch,  the  first  step  in 
a  journey  of  skillfully  weighted  tension  and  release. 

The  slow  movement  (though  not  too  slow:  Beethoven  qualifies  his  Andante  can- 
tabile  with  the  words  "con  moto'' — "with  movement'')  is  a  full-fledged  sonata  form, 
complete  with  an  extensive  development  section  (rare  at  this  tempo),  in  which  the 
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principal  theme  consists  of  imitative  statements  overlapping  each  other  in  a  fugato. 
A  dotted  rhythm  subtly  introduced  as  part  of  the  melody  in  the  third  bar  gradually 
gains  in  importance  until  it  becomes  an  extended  motive  in  the  timpani  (against  flute 
and  violin  triplets)  at  the  end  of  the  exposition  and  dominates  the  development 
section.  The  recapitulation  feels  as  if  it  moves  faster  since,  as  so  often  in  Beethoven, 
there  is  an  underlying  faster  pulse  that  was  not  present  earlier;  the  dotted  rhythm 
provides  striking  contrast  from  the  passages  of  smooth  equal  sixteenths. 

Beethoven  still  uses  the  generic  term  "menuetto"  for  the  third  movement,  though 
the  tempo  marking,  Allegro  molto  e  vivace,  shows  how  far  we  have  come  from  that 
stately  aristocratic  dance.  In  fact,  this  movement  is  a  scherzo  in  everj'thing  but 
name.  The  main  part  of  the  movement  consists  of  a  headlong  dash  toward  far 
harmonic  vistas,  with  chords  constantly  changing  in  ceaseless  activity;  by  way  of  the 
most  striking  contrast,  the  Trio  features  woodwinds  and  violins  in  a  gentler  passage 
with  almost  no  harmonic  motion  at  all — a  stasis  designed  to  allow  a  catching  of 
breath  before  the  return  of  the  mad  race. 

Charles  Rosen  has  noted,  in  his  book  The  Classical  Style,  how  important  the 
upbeat  is  to  the  fundamental  wit  of  the  music  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven. 
A  regular  upbeat  pattern  in  a  theme  can  lead  the  listener's  expectation  in  a  certain 
direction — and  perhaps  mislead  it  for  expressive  purposes.  Beethoven's  finale 
begins  with  a  passage  in  which  an  upbeat  grows  from  just  two  notes  to  three,  then 
four,  five,  six,  and  finally  a  seven-note  upward  scale  and  two  reiterations  of  the  note 
at  the  top  before  reaching  the  downbeat.  This  huge  "upbeat,"  which  extends  for 
nearly  a  measure  and  a  half,  accumulates  such  a  load  of  potential  energy  in  its  climb 
that  the  reaction  can  be  nothing  less  than  an  explosion  of  wit  and  high  spirits  in 
which  a  series  of  thematic  ideas  develops  in  the  most  intricate  counterpoint.  The 
long  upbeat  phrase  sometimes  leads  to  the  theme,  but  often  (especially  in  the 
development)  it  ends  unexpectedly  in  nothing  or  intertwines  with  itself  turned 
upside  down.  This  splendid  final  movement  in  the  first  of  Beethoven's  nine  contribu- 
tions to  the  literature  of  the  symphony  remains  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the 
Beethovenian  guffaw. 

— S.L. 
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More  .  .  . 

Karl-Heinz  Kohler's  Mendelssohn  article  in  The  New  Grove  is  the  best  place  to  start;  it 
has  been  reprinted  in  TTie  New  Grove  Early  Romantic  Masters  2,  which  also  includes  the 
Grove  articles  on  Weber  and  Berlioz  (Norton  paperback).  Philip  RadclifFe's  Mendelssohn 
in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback)  is  a  good  introductory  life-and- 
works  treatment,  though  now  somewhat  outdated.  Eric  Werner's  Mendelssohn:  A  New 
Image  of  the  Composer  and  his  Age  is  the  most  recent  serious  biography,  especially  good 
on  the  period,  often  trivial  on  the  music.  Mendelssohn's  own  letters  are  delightful,  but 
the  published  versions  are  frightfully  bowdlerized;  a  much-needed  new  critical  edition  is 
in  the  works.  Mendelssohn's  early  string  symphonies  have  been  recorded  by  Jorg 
Paerber  and  the  Wiirttemberg  Chamber  Orchestra  and  are  available  in  a  three-record 
LP  set  on  Vox. 

Stanley  Sadie's  fine  Mozart  article  in  The  New  Grove  has  been  published  separately 
by  Norton  (available  in  paperback);  Sadie  is  also  the  author  oi  Mozart  (Grossman,  also 
paperback),  a  convenient  brief  life-and-works  survey  \^dth  nice  pictures.  Alfred  Ein- 
stein's classic  Mozart:  The  Man,  the  Music  is  still  worth  knowdng  (Oxford  paperback). 
Wolfgang  Hildesheimer's  Mozart  (Farrar  Straus  Giroux,  available  also  as  a  Vintage 
paperback),  though  frustrating  to  read  since  it  is  built  up  out  of  many  short  sections 
dealing  primarily  with  Mozart's  character,  personality,  and  genius,  pro^ddes  a  stimulat- 
ing point  of  view  for  readers  who  have  not  foUow^ed  the  recent  specialist  literature  on  the 
composer.  Cuthbert  Girdlestone's  Mozart  and  his  Piano  Concertos  (Dover  paperback) 
contains  much  information  rather  buried  in  decoratively  elegant  descriptions.  The 
Mozart  Companion,  edited  by  H.C.  Robbins  Landon  and  Donald  Mitchell  (Norton 
paperback),  contains  two  major  chapters  on  the  concertos:  Friedrich  Blume  discusses 
their  sources,  Robbins  Landon  their  musical  origin  and  development.  Philip  Radcliffe's 
Mozart  Piano  Concertos  is  a  brief  contribution  to  the  useful  BBC  Music  Guides  series 
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(U.  of  Washington  paperback).  The  Norton  Critical  Scores  series  includes  a  volume, 
edited  by  Joseph  Kerman,  devoted  to  K.503  with  a  complete  study  score  of  the  work  and 
a  selection  of  informative  analyses  and  other  essays  (Norton  paperback).  There  are  a 
number  of  distinguished  recordings  of  K.503,  two  of  them  by  pianists  who  have  recently 
completed  traversals  of  the  entire  series:  Murray  Perahia's  reading  with  the  English 
Chamber  Orchestra  is  spacious  and  lyrical  (CBS);  Alfred  Brendel's  with  the  Academy  of 
St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  under  the  direction  of  Neville  Marriner  is  elegant  in  its  sen- 
sibility and  refinement  (Philips).  Both  series  are  available  singly  or  in  sets  in  all  formats. 
Not  to  be  missed  is  pianist  Leon  Fleisher's  performance  with  George  Szell  and  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  (CBS,  with  Beethoven's  Piano  Concerto  No.  4).  Another  fine 
recording  that  emphasizes  the  grandeur  of  K.503  is  Vladimir  Ashkenazy's  with  the 
Philharmonia  Orchestra  (London,  available  on  compact  disc,  coupled  with  the  so-called 
Coronation  Concerto  in  D,  K.537). 

The  standard  Beethoven  biography  is  Thayer's  Life  of  Beethoven,  written  in  the 
nineteenth  century  but  revised  and  updated  by  Elliot  Forbes  (Princeton,  available  in 
paperback).  It  has  recently  been  supplemented  by  Maynard  Solomon's  Beethoven,  which 
makes  informed  and  thoughtful  use  of  the  dangerous  techniques  of  psychohistory  to 
produce  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  hundreds  of  Beethoven  books  (Schirmer, 
available  in  paperback).  There  have,  of  course,  been  many  studies  of  the  symphonies. 
George  Grove's  Beethoven  and  his  Nine  Symphonies,  though  written  nearly  a  centuiy  ago 
from  a  now-distant  point  of  view,  is  filled  with  perceptive  observ^ations  (Dover  paper- 
back). Basil  Lam's  chapter  on  Beethoven  in  the  first  volume  of  The  Symphony,  edited  by 
Robert  Simpson,  is  enlightening  (Penguin),  as  is  Simpson's  own  concise  contribution  to 
the  BBC  Music  Guides,  Beethoven  Symphonies  (U.  of  Washington  paperback).  Donald 
Francis  Tovey's  classic  essays  appear  in  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford,  available  in 
paperback). 

Recordings  of  Beethoven's  works  are,  if  anything,  even  more  numerous  than  writings 
about  him.  Of  the  complete  sets  of  the  nine  symphonies,  Kurt  Masur's  performances 
with  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  are  available  as  a  set  of  six  compact  discs 
(Philips,  coupled  with  four  Beethoven  overtures);  the  same  selection  of  nine  symphonies 
and  four  overtures  has  also  been  recorded  by  Herbert  von  Karajan  and  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  (DG,  available  on  six  compact  discs).  Of  complete  cycles  not  yet  on 
compact  disc,  I  have  particularly  enjoyed  Leonard  Bernstein's  most  recent  set  (of  which 
the  first  two  symphonies  have  been  issued  on  CD),  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  (DG), 
and  George  Szell's  recordings  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  (Columbia).  The  Beethoven 
First  can  be  heard,  even  on  compact  disc,  in  recordings  ranging  from  the  classic 
readings  of  Arturo  Toscanini  with  the  NBC  Symphony  (RCA,  coupled  with  the  Eroica) 
and  Wilhelm  Furtwangler  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  (Angel,  coupled  with  the 
Fourth)  to  several  recordings  featuring  period  instruments  that  aim  to  recreate  the 
sound  Beethoven  himself  heard:  Christopher  Hogwood  and  the  Academy  of  Ancient 
Music  (Oiseau-Lyre),  the  Hanover  Band  (Nimbus),  and  Franz  Briiggen  with  the  Orches- 
tra of  the  18th  Century  (Philips).  The  first  two  of  these  are  coupled  with  the  Beethoven 
Second  Symphony,  the  third  with  Mozart's  Symphony  No.  40.  There  are  also  highly 
worthwhile  recordings  on  LP  only:  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  uses  a  modem  orchestra — 
the  English  Chamber  Orchestra — but  the  sensibility  of  historical  style  in  his  brilliantly 
shaped  and  played  versions  of  the  first  two  Beethoven  symphonies  (CBS).  And  two  fine 
readings  of  the  Beethoven  First  and  Eighth  symphonies  at  budget  prices  are  those  of 
Pierre  Monteux  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  (London  Stereo  Treasury)  and  Eugen 
Jochum  with  the  Bavarian  Radio  Symphony  (Quintessence). 

— S.L. 
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Kurt  Masur 


Kurt  Masur,  music  director  since  1970  of 
the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  of  Leipzig,  was 
born  in  Silesia  in  1927.  Mr.  Masur' s  first 
musical  training  was  at  the  piano.  He 
attended  the  Music  College  of  Leipzig  from 
1946  to  1948  to  continue  his  piano  studies, 
and  it  was  there  that  he  took  his  first  con- 
ducting courses.  His  first  job  after  gradua- 
tion was  as  orchestra  coach  at  the  Halle 
County  Theater,  followed  by  a  position  as 
Kapellmeister  of  the  Erfurt  and  Leipzig 
opera  theaters.  In  1955  Mr.  Masur  became  a 
conductor  of  the  Dresden  Philharmonic, 
and  in  1958  he  returned  to  opera  as  general 
director  of  music  of  the  Mecklenburg  State 
Theater  of  Schwerin.  From  1960  to  1964  he 
was  senior  director  of  music  at  Berlin's 
Komische  Oper,  collaborating  with  Walter 
Felsenstein,  one  of  German  opera's  most 
influential  directors.  The  Komische  Oper's 
world  tours  were  instrumental  in  building 
Kurt  Masur' s  international  reputation, 
which  grew  quickly  with  numerous  appear- 
ances as  a  guest  conductor  in  Europe.  In 
1967  he  was  appointed  the  chief  conductor 
of  the  Dresden  Philharmonic,  a  post  he 
resigned  in  1972.  In  1975  he  became  profes- 
sor at  the  Leipzig  Academy  of  Music.  For 
the  Beethoven  bicentennial  commemora- 
tions in  1970  in  the  German  Democratic 
Republic,  Mr.  Masur  was  engaged  by  GDR 
Television  for  a  television  production  of  all 
nine  Beethoven  symphonies  with  the 
Staatskapelle  Berlin  and  for  the  musical 
production  oiFidelio.  Mr.  Masur's  first 


appearance  as  a  conductor  in  the  United 
States  was  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  in 
1974,  the  same  year  he  first  toured  America 
with  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  of  Leipzig. 
Mr.  Masur  and  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra 
have  since  appeared  regularly  in  North 
America  and  have  been  featured  in  New 
York  with  a  Beethoven  oyele  in  1985  at 
Carnegie  Hall  and  a  Brahms  cycle  in  1986 
at  Avery  Fisher  Hall.  They  return  during 
the  spring  of  1987  as  guest  orchestra  at  the 
Ann  Arbor  May  Festival,  and  for  appear- 
ances at  Carnegie  Hall,  Ambassador  Col- 
lege in  Pasadena,  and  Davies  Hall  in  San 
Francisco  before  continuing  on  to  the  Far 
East. 

Since  his  American  debut,  Kurt  Masur 
has  appeared  with  the  Toronto  Symphony, 
Dallas  Symphony,  Boston  Symphony,  San 
Francisco  Symphony,  and  Philadelphia 
Orchestra.  His  first  Boston  Symphony 
appearances  took  place  in  February  1980, 
and  he  has  returned  regularly  to  Symphony 
Hall  and  Tanglewood  since  that  time,  most 
recently  for  subscription  performances  in 
January  1986.  In  Europe,  his  guest  con- 
ducting engagements  include  such  pres- 
tigious ensembles  as  the  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Czech,  Leningrad,  Stockholm,  Munich,  and 
Royal  Philharmonic  orchestras,  the  Dres- 
den Staatskapelle,  Orchestre  de  Paris,  and 
the  New  Philharmonia.  Mr.  Masur  has 
recorded  nearly  one  hundred  albums;  those 
with  the  Gewandhaus  available  here  on  the 
Philips  label  include  the  complete  violin 
and  orchestral  works  of  Bruch  and  the 
Beethoven  and  Brahms  violin  concertos 
with  soloist  Salvatore  Accardo,  the  Brahms 
piano  concertos  with  Misha  Dichter, 
Strauss's  Four  Last  Songs  with  Jessye 
Norman,  and  an  album  of  Strauss  songs 
with  tenor  Siegfried  Jerusalem.  In  addi- 
tion, the  five  Mendelssohn  symphonies  are 
available  on  Vanguard  records. 
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Radu  Lupu 


Firmly  established  as  one  of  his  genera- 
tion's most  important  pianists,  and  a  lead- 
ing exponent  of  the  works  of  Brahms, 
Mozart,  and  Schubert,  Radu  Lupu  has  per- 
formed all  over  the  world.  Since  winning 
the  1969  Leeds  Piano  Competition,  he  has 
performed  regularly  in  recital  and  with 
orchestra  in  the  musical  capitals  and  major 
festivals  of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
He  has  appeared  many  times  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  with  which  he  made 
his  debut  at  the  1978  Salzburg  Festival 
under  Herbert  von  Karajan.  He  returned  to 
Salzburg  the  following  year  with  Riccardo 
Muti  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  follow- 
ing which  Muti  invited  him  to  perform  a 
Beethoven  cycle  in  London  with  the  Phil- 
harmonia  Orchestra  in  1981.  Mr.  Lupu's 
first  major  American  appearances  were 
with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  Daniel 
Barenboim  in  New  York  and  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony  and  Carlo  Maria  Giulini 
in  1972.  Concerts  with  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic soon  followed,  and  Mr.  Lupu  now 
appears  regularly  in  every  important  city  in 
this  country.  Highlighting  his  1986-87  sea- 
son are  engagements  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony, the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  at  home 
and  at  Carnegie  Hall,  the  Los  Angeles  Phil- 
harmonic, the  Denver  Symphony,  and  the 
Atlanta  Symphony.  An  exclusive  London 
recording  artist,  Mr.  Lupu  has  made  more 
than  twenty  recordings,  including  all  the 
Beethoven  concertos  with  Zubin  Mehta  and 


the  Israel  Philharmonic  and  the  complete 
Mozart  \4olin  and  piano  sonatas  with 
Szymon  Goldberg.  Many  of  his  perform- 
ances of  the  complete  Schubert  sonatas, 
which  he  performed  to  sold-out  houses  in 
London  in  1978,  have  now  been  committed 
to  disc.  Several  years  ago,  a  tour  of  major 
European  cities  with  Murray  Perahia 
resulted  in  a  CBS  recording  of  Mozart  and 
Schubert.  He  has  also  made  a  number  of 
solo  Beethoven  and  Brahms  recordings. 

Bom  in  Rumania  in  1945,  Mr.  Lupu 
began  studying  the  piano  when  he  was  six. 
He  made  his  public  debut  with  a  complete 
program  of  his  own  music  at  twelve,  con- 
tinuing his  studies  for  several  years  with 
Florica  Muzicescu  and  Cella  Dela\Tance. 
In  1961  he  won  a  scholarship  to  the  Moscow 
Conser\^atorj^,  where  he  studied  with 
Heinrich  Neuhaus  and  the  latter' s  son, 
Stanislav  Neuhaus.  During  his  seven  years 
at  the  Moscow  Conserv^atory,  he  won  first 
prize  in  three  competitions:  the  1966  Van 
Clibum,  the  1967  Enescu  International, 
and  the  1969  Leeds  International.  Mr. 
Lupu  made  his  Boston  SjTQphony  debut 
in  December  1977  performing  Mozart's 
A  major  piano  concerto,  K.488,  under  the 
direction  of  Kazuyoshi  Akiyama.  He 
returned  in  April  1981  to  perform  the 
A  major  concerto,  K.414,  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  Colin  Da\'is. 
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BROOKLINE  AND  NEWTON 

(617)232TO23 
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MARKETING  DISTINCTIVE  PROPERTIES 


White  Cliffs,  Plymouth.  Cape  on  Golf  Course 
Charming  8  Rm.  Residence  &  3  Car  Garage  on  V2  Ac 
Amenities  Include  Golf,  Beach  &  Tennis.  $595,000 


Dublin,  N.H.  Estate  on  29  Choice,  Private  Acres 

5,000  Sq.Ft.  Residence.  Garage  &  Barn 
Views.  Old  Stone  Walls.  Fields  &  More.    $695,00C 


P 


Nantucket  Island.  .    25  Acres  Ocean  Views 

Choice  Squam  Road  Location.  Total  Privacy 

Minutes  to  Sandy,  Secluded  Beach.    $885,000 


P 

1 '  1  * 

i 

Westwood.  .    12  Acre  Estate.  30  Minutes  Boston 
Residence.  Sep.  Office  Suite,  Garage  &  Work  Area 
Country  Setting,  Privacy  &  Duck  Pond.    Sl.lM 

For  solving  problems  and  creating  unique  opportunities 
with  complex  properties,  LandVest  specializes  in: 

Marketing 

Land  Planning  &  Design 

Development  Consulting 

Financial  Analysis 

Market  Analysis  &  Strategy 

Timberland  Investment 

Appraisal 

To  learn  more  about  how  we  can  help  make  your 
real  estate  venture  a  successful  one,  call  us! 


vLandVest^ 


Corporate  Headquarters 

Ten  Post  Office  Square       Boston,  Massachusetts  02109       Telephone  (617)  723-1800 

505  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  Telephone  (212)  505-9212 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  particularly  the  following 
group  of  corporations  and  professional  organizations  for  their  outstanding  and 
exemplary  response  in  support  of  the  orchestra's  needs  during  the  past  or  current 
fiscal  year. 


1986-87  Business  Honor  RoU  ($10,000  +  ) 


ADD  Inc  Architects 

Philip  M.  Briggs 
AT&T 

Robert  C.  Babbitt 
Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
American  Express  Company 

James  D.  Robinson  III 
Analog  De^^ces,  Inc. 

Ray  Stata 
Bank  of  Boston 

William  L.  Brown 
Bank  of  New  England 

Peter  H.  McCormick 
BayBanks,  Inc. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Boston  Edison  Company 

Stephen  J.  Sweeney 
Boston  Financial  &  Equity  Corporation 

Sonny  Monosson 
The  Boston  Globe/Affiliated  Publications 

William  0.  Taylor 
Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers 

Roger  A.  Saunders 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Company 

James  N.  von  Germeten 
Bozell,  Jacobs,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc. 

Thomas  Mahoney 
Cahners  Publishing  Company 

In  memory  of  Norman  L.  Cahners 
Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores,  Inc. 

Philip  M.  Hawley 
Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
Country  Curtains 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 
Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 
Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  S.  Daniels 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
Dynatech  Corporation 

J.  P.  Barger 
E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Fidelity  Investments 

Samuel  W  Bodman 
GTE  Electrical  Products 

Dean  T.  Langford 


General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
General  Electric  Company/Lynn 

Frank  E.  Pickering 
General  Electric  Plastics  Business^Group 

Glen  H.  Hiner 
The  Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
HBM/Creamer,  Inc. 

Edward  Eskandarian 
IBM  Corporation 

Paul  J.  Palmer 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company 

E.  James  Morton 
Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Companies 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
McKinsey  &  Company,  Inc. 

Robert  P  O'Bloek 
Moet-HennessyU.S.  Corporation 

Ambassador  Evan  G.  Galbraith 
Morse  Shoe,  Inc. 

Manuel  Rosenberg 
Neiman-Marcus 

William  D.  Roddy 
New  England  Telephone  Company 

Gerhard  M.  Freche 
The  New  England 

Edward  E.Phillips 
PaineWebber,  Inc. 

James  F.  Cleary 
Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
The  Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
Signal  Technology  Corporation 

William  E.Cook 
State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

William  S.  Edgerly 
Teradyne,  Inc. 

Alexander  V  d'Arbeloff 
WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

An  Wang 
Zayre  Corporation 

Maurice  Segall 
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Music  to  your  mouth. 


Lobster  pie,  crisp  native  duck- 
ling, prime  ribs,  baKed  Indian 
pudcling,  grasshopper  pie.  Our 
hearty  Yankee  fare  and  Hbations 
taste  as  good  as  they  sound. 
At  The  PubHck  House,  traditions  of  cooking  and  hospitaHty  go  back 
about  as  far  as  symphonic  ones.  Why,  we  were  feeding  hungry  travellers 
before  Beethoven  had  his  first  birthday! 

We  invite  you  to  partake  of  dinner  en  route  to  Tanglewood,  or  supper 
on  your  way  home.  We're  located  only  a  few  minutes  (and  two  centuries) 
from  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  and  1-84.  So  break  your  journey  by 
breaking  bread  with  us. 

^^.^■f-^-^^  Buddy  Adler 

r\    \   <•    i     /      _l4r\  T  ¥  Innkeeper 

Publick  ( /1^ )  House 


On  the  Common- Sturbridge,  MA  (617)  347-3313.  Exit  9  Mass.Tpke.or  Exit  3  for  I-S'l. 


LA  DirrERENCE 

THE  ECLECTIC  BOUTIQUE 

NEWBURY  STREET 
COMES  TO  NEWTON! 

A  combination  shop/gallery  featuring 

museum-quality  one-of-a-kind  merchandise, 

from  paper  mache  to  diamond  rings. 

•  Designer  clothing  (including  hand-knit 
sweaters,  the  best  in  woolens,  year-round 
cruise-wear) 


Artisan  jewelry 


Original  sculpture 


Hand  blown  glassware 


Specializing  in  imports  from  Italy,  Turkey  Israel,  Greece,  Mexico, 
Germany,  Scotland,  Bali,  England,  Costa  Rica,  and  Swaziland. 

612  Washington  St.,  Newton  (near  Mass  Pike  exit  17,  across  from  Purity  Supreme)  964-5669 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corporations  and 
professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  valuable  support  totaling  $1,000+  during 
the  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which  are  both  capitalized  and  underscored  in  the  Business 
Leaders  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll  denoting  support  of  $10,000  + . 
Capitalization  denotes  support  totaling  $5,000-$9,999,  and  an  asterisk  indicates  support 
totaling  $2,500-$4,999. 


Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 


Accountants 

FAETHUK  ANDERSEN  &  COMPANY 
^  William  F.  Meagher 

I  ARTHUR  YOUNG  &  COMPANY 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'ReiUy 

Charles  E.  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  F.  DiPesa 

ERNST  &  WHINNEY 
James  G.  Maguire 

KMG  Main  Hurdman 
William  A.  Larrenaga 

PEAT,  MARWICK, 
MITCHELL  &  COMPANY 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Theodore  S.  Samet  &  Company 
Theodore  S.  Samet 

TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T.  McBride 

Advertising/Public  Relations 

Arnold  &  Company,  Inc. 
Gerald  Broderick 

BMC  STRATEGIES,  INC. 
Bruce  M.  McCarthy 

BOZELL,  JACOBS,  KENYON  & 
ECKHARDT,  INC. 
Thomas  Mahoney 

Harold  Cabot  &  Company,  Inc. 
WUliam  H.  Monaghan 

aBM/CREAMER,  INC. 
Edward  Eskandarian 

vlarke  &  Company,  Inc. 
Terence  M.  Clarke 

THE  COMMUNIQUE  GROUP,  INC. 
James  H.  Kurland 

iILL  AND  KNOWLTON,  INC. 
Peter  A.  Farwell 

iill,  HoUiday,  Connors, 
Tosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

fo\mg  &  Rubicam 
Mark  Stroock 


Aerospace 

*Northrop  Corporation 
Thomas  V.  Jones 

PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Norman  J.  Ryker 

Architecture/Design 

ADD  INC  ARCHITECTS 
Philip  M.  Briggs 

LEA  GROUP 
Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  L.  Brown 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
Peter  H.  McCormick 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT 
&  TRUST  COMPANY 
James  N.  von  Germeten 

Cambridge  Trust  Company 
Lewis  H.  Clark 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

CITICORP/CITIBANK 

Walter  E.  Mercer 

*Eastem  Corporate  Federal  Credit 
Union 
Jane  M.  Sans  one 

*Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A,  Anastos 

Mutual  Bank 
Keith  G.  Willoughby 

NeWorld  Bank 
James  M.  Gates 

*Patriot  Bancorporation 

Thomas  R.  Heaslip 
*  Provident  Financial  Services,  Inc. 

Robert  W  Brady 

*Rockland  Trust  Company 
John  F.  Spence,  Jr. 
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SHAW^MUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  F  Craig 

STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST 
COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

UST  CORPORATION 
James  V  Sidell 

Building /Contracting 

*A.J.  Lane  &  Company,  Inc.. 
Andrew  J.  Lane 

Chain  Construction  Corporation 
Howard  Mintz 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

National  Lumber  Company 
Louis  L.  Kaitz 

*Perini  Corporation 

David  B.  Perini 
*  JF  White  Contracting 

Thomas  J  White 

Displays/Flowers 

*Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 
Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 

*Harbor  Greenery 
Diane  VaUe 

Education 

BENTLEY  COLLEGE 
Gregory  H.  Adamian 

STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Electrical/ HVAC 

*p.h.  mechanical  corporation 

Paul  A.  Hayes 
R&D  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY,  INC. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 


Electronics 

Alden  Electronics,  Inc. 
JohnM.  Alden 
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lax-rreG  income  rrom  Nuveen. 
That's  music  to  our  ears" 


n*    • 


•     •• 


%  mk 


For  more  complete  information  on  Nuveen  Tax-Exempt  Unit  Trusts,  including  ctiarges 
and  expenses,  call  your  broker  or  adviser  for  a  prospectus.  Read  it  carefully  before  you 
invest  or  send  money  Or  call  800-221-4276.  (In  New  York  State,  call  212-208-2350.) 


M-Exempt  Unit  Tl^usts 


John  Nuveen  &  Co  Incorporated 
Investment  Bankers 


i   T   I 


L  .._ 


A  Special  Life-style 

Carleton-Willard  Village  is 
an  exceptional  continuing 
care  retirement  community. 
Gracious  independent  living 
accommodations  and  fully 
licensed,  long-term  health 
care  facilities  exist  in  a 
traditional  New  England 
environment. 

CARLETON-WILLARD  VILLAGE 

100  Old  Billerica  Rd. 
Bedford,  MA  01730 
(617)  275-8700 

Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard 
Homes,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  corporation 


•Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

EPSCO  Inc. 
Wayne  P.  Coffin 

The  Mitre  Corporation 
Robert  R.  Everett 

PARLEX  CORPORATION 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 

SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 


CORPORATION 
William  E.Cook 

Energy 

CABOT  CORPORATION 
FOUNDATION,  INC. 
Ruth  C.  Scheer 

YANKEE  COMPANIES,  INC. 
Paul  J.  Montle 

Engineering 

Goldberg-Zoino  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

'Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
William  F.  Allen,  Jr. 

Entertainment/Media 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 
Richard  A.  Smith 

National  Amusements,  Inc. 
Sumner  M.  Redstone 

Williams/Gerard  Productions,  Inc. 
William  J.  Walsh 

Finance/Venture  Capital 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 
James  D.  Robinson  III 

Carson  Limited 
Herbert  Carver 

PARRELL,  HEALER  &  COMPANY 
Richard  Farrell 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON 
CORPORATION 
Mark  S.  Ferber 

HAMBRECHT  &  QUIST  VENTURE 
PARTNERS 
Robert  M.  Morrill 

Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

TA  ASSOCIATES 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

Tracy  Financial,  Inc. 
Robert  E.  Tracy 


Food  Service/Industry 

*Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

CREATIVE  GOURMETS,  LTD. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

daka  Food  Service  Management,  Inc. 
Terry  Vince 

Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 

*  Federal  Distillers,  Inc. 
Alfred  J.  Balema 

Garelick  Farms,  Inc. 
Peter  M.  Bemon 


HITCHCOCK  CHAIR  COMPANY 
Thomas  H.  Glennon 

The  Jofran  Group 
Robert  D.  Roy 

Graphic  Design 

Clark/Linsky  Design,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  Linsky 

Fader,  Jones  &  Zarkades  Design 
Associates 
Roger  Jones 

•Gill  Fishman  and  Associates 
Gill  Fishman 


JOHNSON  O'HARE  COMPANY,  INCfWeymouth  Design,  Inc. 


Harry  O'Hare 

MOET-HENNESSY 
U.S.  CORPORATION 
Ambassador  Evan  G.  Galbraith 

NATIONAL  DISTILLERS  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Michael  E.  Weymouth 

High  Technology 

Allied  Corporation 
Edward  L.  Hennessy,  Jr. 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 
Ray  Stata 


O'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corporation  ^pQLLO  COMPUTER,  INC. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 


•Roberts  and  Associates 
Richard  J.  Kunzig 

Ruby  Wines 
Theodore  Rubin 

*Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

The  Taylor  Wine  Company,  Inc. 
Michael  J.  Doyle 

Shaws  Supermarkets,  Inc. 
Stanton  W  Davis 

United  Liquors,  Ltd. 
Michael  Tye 

Footwear 

*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  A.  Vaule,  Jr. 

MERCURY  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADING  CORPORATION 
Irving  A.  Wiseman 

MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 
Manuel  Rosenberg 

The  Rockport  Corporation 
Bruce  Katz 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Furnishings/ Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 


Thomas  A,  Vanderslice 

*Aritech  Corporation 
James  A.  Synk 

AT&T 
Robert  C.  Babbitt 

AUGAT,  INC. 
Roger  D.  Wellington 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Josh  S.  Weston 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

BOSTON  FINANCIAL  &  EQUITY 
CORPORATION 

Sonny  Monosson 

*Compugraphic  Corporation 
Carl  E.  Dantas 

Computer  Corporation  of  America 
John  Donnelly,  Jr. 

COMPUTER  PARTNERS 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

Costar  Corporation 
Otto  Momingstar 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J.  P.  Barger 
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NATHANIEL  PULSIFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

Family  Ttustee  and  Investment  Aduisor 

27  North  Main  Street 

Ipswich  MA  01938 

617-356-3530 


-^; 


USilk'S^ 


Hand 

condominiuiiisf  recreate  the  elegance  of  historic  Boiston. 

GOLD WEITZ  &  COMPANY 
267-8000 

J.J.  Hawes,  circa  1870 
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*EG&G,  Inc. 
Dean  W  Freed 

*Encore  Computer  Corporation 
Kenneth  G.  Fisher 

♦General  Eastern  Instruments 
Corporation 
Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 

GenRad  Foundation 
Linda  B.  Smoker 

HELIX  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 
Frank  Gabron 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

[  Hewlett-Packard  Company 
Alexander  R.  Rankin 

I  HONEYWELL 
Warren  G   Sprague 

','•  Hyeor,  Inc. 
Joseph  Hyman 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

•Ionics,  Inc. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

i*M/A-COM,  Inc. 
'    Vessarios  G.  Chigas 
i*Masscomp 
August  P.  Klein 

Massachusetts  High  Technology 
Council,  Inc. 
Howard  P.  Foley 

MATEC  CORPORATION 
Ted  Valpey,  Jr. 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

The  Norton  Company 
Donald  R.  Melville 

*Orion  Research  Incorporated 
Alexander  Jenkins  III 

*Polaroid  Corporation 
I.M.  Booth 

PRIME  COMPUTER,  INC. 
Joe  M.  Henson 

PRINTED  CIRCUIT 
CORPORATION 
Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 

SofTech,  Inc. 
Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

STELLAR  COMPUTER 
J.  William  Poduska 

*TASC 
Arthur  Gelb 


♦Tech/Ops,  Inc. 
Marvin  G.  Schorr 

TERADYNE,  INC. 
Alexander  V  d'Arbeloff 

*Thermo  Electron  Corporation 
George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

An  Wang 

*XRE  Corporation 
John  K.  Grady 

Hotels/Restaurants 

BOSTON  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
&  TOWERS 
Roger  A.  Saunders 

*The  Hampshire  House 
Thomas  A.  Kershaw 

HOWARD  JOHNSON  COMPANY 
G.  Michael  Hostage 

Meridien  Hotel 
Bernard  Lambert 

Mildred's  Chowder  House 
James  E.  Mulcahy 

THE  RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

*Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
THE  WESTIN  HOTEL 
Bodo  Lemke 

Insurance 

*A.I.M.  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 
James  A.  Radley 

*Allied  Adjustment  Service 
Charles  A.  Hubbard 

Arkwright  Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

CAMERON  &  COLBY  CO.,  INC. 
Graves  D.  Hewitt 

•Consolidated  Group,  Inc. 

Woolsey  S.  Conover 
FRANK  B.  HALL  &  COMPANY  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Colby  Hewitt,  Jr. 

Robert  D.  Gordon  Adjusters,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Gordon 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

Fred  S.  James  &  Company  of  New 
England,  Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

•Johnson  &  Higgins 
Robert  A.  Cameron 


Kendall  Insurance,  Inc. 
Kennett  "Skip"  Kendall,  Jr. 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 
John  Herbert  Sullivan 

•Charles  H.  Watkins  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  P.  Nyquist 


Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely  II 

BEAR  STEARNS  &  COMPANY 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

E.F.  HUTTON  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
S.  Paul  Crab  tree 

Endowment  Management  &  Research 
Corporation 
Stephen  D.  Cutler 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENTS 
Samuel  W  Bodman 

•Fidelity  Service  Company 
Robert  W  Blucke 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

KENSINGTON  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 
Alan  E.  Lewis 

KIDDER,  PEABODY  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 
John  G.  Higgins 

•Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 

Robert  L.  Kemp 
MORGAN  STANLEY  &  COMPANY 
Jack  Wadsworth 

Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  & 
Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 

•The  Putnam  Management 
Company,  Inc. 

Lawrence  J.  Lasser 
SALOMON  INC. 

Joseph  P.  Lombard 

SMITH  BARNEY,  HARRIS  UPHAM 
&  COMPANY 
Robert  H.  Hotz 

•State  Street  Development  Company 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 
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Great  performances  happen 
oneatatime. 


In  The  Bostonian  Hotel 
At  Faneuil  Hall  Marketplace 


That's  why  we  have  just  one  func- 
tion room,  the  Josiah  Quincy  Suite. 
Served  by  Seasons,  the  crown  jewel 
of  Boston  restaurants. 

It's  our  way  of  ensuring  that  your 
occasion  receives  the  undivided 
attention  it  deserves.  And  that  you 
and  up  to  100  guests  enjoy  the  feel- 
ing of  a  live  performance.  Unique. 
Special.  Memorable. 

The  Josiah  Quincy  Suite  in  the 
Bostonian  Hotel.  Where  no  two 
performances  are  exactly  alike. 
Telephone:  (617)  523-3600. 


Music  has 
charms 
to  sooth  a 
savage  beast 


Charles  River  Hospital 
Wellesley,  MA  02181 
(617)235-8400 

Jackson  Brook  Institute 
South  Portland.  ME  04106 
(207)761-2200 

Lake  Shore  Hospital 
Manchester,  NH  03103 
(603)645-6700 


But  sometimes  music  isn't  enough.  When 
serious  emotional  problems  threaten  your 
mental  health  or  that  of  someone  you  love, 
professional  care  can  help.  Problems  often 
include  depression,  alcohol  or  drug  depend- 
ency, a  painful  breakdown  in  family  com- 
munication, eating  disorders,  troubled 
children,  or  a  significant  loss.  In  profes- 
sional surroundings.  Community  Care  Sys- 
tems offers  discreet,  caring,  psychiatric 
diagnostic  and  treatment  services  to  adults, 
adolescents  and  children  experiencing  life 
crises.  Our  specialized  psychiatric  treatment 
centers  throughout  New  England  offer  both 
short  and  longer  term  therapy. 

We  help  people  help  themselves. 

For  information  or  consultation  call  the  admis- 
sions director  at  the  locations  listed. 


Community  Care  Systems.  Inc. 


Ir 
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TUCKER,  ANTHONY  & 
R.  L.  DAY,  INC. 
Gerald  Segel 

Wainright  Capital 
John  M.  Plukas 

WOODSTOCK  CORPORATION 
Frank  B.  Condon 


Legal 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Everett  H.  Parker 

'  Dickennan  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

Fish  &  Richardson 
John  N.  Williams 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Jeffrey  P.  Somers 
GOLDSTEIN  &  MANELLO 

Richard  J.  Snyder 

Hale  &  Dorr 
Paul  Brountas 

Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky 
and  Popeo,  PC. 
Francis  X.  Meaney 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

PALMER  &  DODGE 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Peabody  &  Arnold 
Paul  R.  Devin 

Peabody  &  Brown 
Maurice  Zilber 

Sherburne,  Powers  &  Needliam 
Daniel  Needham,  Jr. 

Weiss,  Angoff,  Coltin,  Koski  & 
Wolf,  PC. 
Dudley  A.  Weiss 


Management/Financial/Consulting 

ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

larry  Axelrod  Consultants,  Inc. 
Harry  Axelrod 

^THUR  D.  LITTLE,  INC. 
John  F.  Magee 

3ain  &  Company 
William  W.  Bain,  Jr. 

THE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 
jROUP 
Arthur  P.  Contas 


Jason  M.  Cortell  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

*General  Electric  Consulting  Services 
Corporation 
James  J.  O'Brien,  Jr. 

KAZMAIER  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Richard  W.  Kazmaier,  Jr. 

Irma  S.  Mann,  Strategic  Marketing 
Irma  S.  Mann 

McKINSEY  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Robert  P  0' Block 

William  M.  Mercer-Meidinger,  Inc 
Chester  D.  Clark 

Mitchell  &  Company 
Carol  B.  Coles 

*Rath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Arnold  0.  Putnam 

The  Wyatt  Company 
Michael  H.  Davis 


Manufacturer's  Representatives 

Barton  Brass  Associates 
Barton  Brass 

Paul  K.  O'Rourke,  Inc. 
Paul  K.  O'Rourke 


Manufacturing/Industry 

Acushnet  Company 
John  T.  Ludes 

Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Ausimont  Compo,  Inc. 
Leonard  Rosenblatt 

*Avondale  Industries,  Inc. 
William  F.  Connell 

*Barry  Wright  Corporation 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

*C.R.  Bard,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  McCaffrey 

William  Carter  Company 
Manson  H.  Carter 

Checon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conaway,  Jr. 

*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Company 
Nelson  G.  Gifford 


FRYING  PAPER  MILLS 
Charles  B.  Housen 

*FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

The  Foxboro  Company 
Earle  W  Pitt 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  PLASTICS 
BUSINESS  GROUP 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY/ 
LYNN 
Frank  E.  Pickering 

GENERAL  LATEX  &  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
Robert  W  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
Dean  T.  Langford 

*Harvard  Folding  Box  Company,  Inc. 
Melvin  A.  Ross 

Hollingsworth  &  Vose  Company 
GordonW  Moran 

The  Horn  Corporation 
Robert  H.  Lang,  Jr. 

The  Kendall  Company 
J.  Dale  Sherratt 

The  Kenett  Corporation 
Julius  Kendall 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY 
Philip  F.  Leach 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

*New  England  Door  Corporation 

Robert  C.  Frank 
PLYMOUTH  RUBBER 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Robert  Haig 

RAND-WHITNEY  CORPORATION 
Robert  K.  Kraft 

S.A.Y  Industries,  Inc. 
Romilly  H.  Humphries 

Scully  Signal  Company 
Robert  Scully 

*Soundesign  Corporation 
Robert  H.  Winer 

*Sprague  Electric  Company 
John  L.  Sprague 

Superior  Pet  Products,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 
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GUILD,  MONRAD  &  GATES,  INC. 

Family  Investment  Advisers 


50  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

Telephone:  (617)  523-1320 


For  Those  Who  Want 

Specialized  Individual  Attention  and  Care 

in  the  Management  of  Investments 

and  Tax  and  Estate  Planning 


Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr.  Ernest  E.  Monrad  William  A.  Oates,  Jr.  Robert  B.  Mintum,  Jr. 


Boston's  classic  4-star  restaurant  at  the 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  267-5300. 


f-Cif^p, 


'IT 


Elegant  suppers  5:30-12:00,  Mon.-Thurs.; 

5:30-8:00,  Fri.  and  Sat. 

Dave  McKenna.  resident  pianist .  At  the 

Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  267-5300. 
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•Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

The  HMK  Group  of  Companies 
Steven  E.  Karol 

TRINA,  INC. 
Thomas  L.  Easton 

H.K.  Webster  Company,  Inc. 
Dean  K.  Webster 

Webster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 
A.M.  Levine 

iWire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F  P.  Wade  Greer,  Jr. 

Media 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE/ 
AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 
William  0.  Taylor 

The  Boston  Herald 

Patrick  J.  Purcell 
WBZ-TV  4 

John  J.  Spinola 

WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER 
BROADCASTING,  INC. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV  5 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

WNEV-TV  7 
Seymour  L.  YanofP 

Personnel 

Emerson  Personnel,  Inc. 
Rhoda  Warren 

TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Printing 

W.E.  Andrews  Company 
Martin  E.  Burkhardt 

Bowne  of  Boston,  Inc. 
Donald  J.  Cannava 

'  Bradford  &  Bigelow,  Inc. 
John  D.  Galligan 

'HADIS  PRINTING  CO.,  INC. 
John  Chadis 

'ourier  Corporation 
Alden  French,  Jr. 

'ustomforms,  Inc. 
David  A.  GranofF 

)ANIELS  PRINTING  COMPANY 


Lee  S.  Daniels 

ispo  Litho  Company 
David  Fromer 

Jrafacon,  Inc. 

H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 


Hub  Mail 
Wally  Bemheimer 

*Itek  Graphix  Corporation 
Patrick  Forster 

LABEL  ART,  INC. 

J.  William  Flynn 

Massachusetts  Envelope  Company 
Steven  Grossman 

Merchants  Press 
Doug  Clott 

Rand  Typography,  Inc. 
Mildred  Nahabedian 

Sir  Speedy/Congress  Street 
Ray  Cadogan 

Publishing 

Addison  Wesley  Publishing 
Company,  Inc. 
Donald  R.  Hammonds 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

In  memory  of  Norman  L.  Cahners 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 
Harold  T.  Miller 

Time  Magazine 
Jeanne  Kerr 

Yankee  Publishing  Incorporated 
Rob  Trowbridge 

Real  Estate/Development 

Amaprop  Developments,  Inc. 
Gregory  Rudolph 

The  Beacon  Companies 
Edwin  N.  Sidman 

*  Boston  Financial  Technology 
Group,  Inc. 
Fred  N.  Pratt,  Jr. 

*Combined  Properties  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

*John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

*Corcoran,  Mullins,  Jennison,  Inc. 
Joseph  E.  Corcoran 

*The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J  Flatley 

Hilon  Development  Corporation 
Haim  S.  Eliachar 

Historic  Mill  Properties,  Inc. 
Bert  Paley 

The  Leggat  McCall  Companies 
J  Brad  Griffith 

*McGregor  Associates 
Kathleen  McGregor 


Northland  Investment  Corporation 
Robert  A.  Danziger 

Benjamin  Schore  Company 
Benjamin  Schore 

Stanmar,  Inc. 
Stanley  W.  Snider 

Urban  Investment  &  Development 
Corporation 
R.K.  Umscheid 

Retail 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

CARTER  HAWLEY  HALE 
STORES,  INC. 
Philip  M.  Hawley 

Child  World,  Inc. 
Dennis  H.  Barron 

Design  Pak  Incorporated 
Paul  G.  Grady 

FILENE'S 
Michael  J.  Babcock 

Herman,  Inc. 
Bernard  A.  Herman 

*Hills  Department  Stores 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

The  E.B.  Horn  Company 
Harry  Finn 

*  Jordan  Marsh  Company 

Elliot  Stone 

Karten's  Jewelers 
Joel  Karten 

London  Harness  Company 
Murray  J.  Swindell 

NEIMAN-MARCUS 
William  D.  Roddy 

*  Purity  Supreme,  Inc. 

Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Ronald  Hoffman 

Table  Toppers  Inc. 
Constance  Isenberg 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 

COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

ZAYRE  CORPORATION 
Maurice  Segall 

Science/Medical 

Cambridge  BioScience 
Gerald  F  Buck 

CHARLES  RIVER 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Henry  L.  Foster 
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*Compu-Chem  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Claude  L.  Bnller 
DAMON  CORPORATION 

David  I.  Kosowsky 

HEALTH  PROGRAMS 
INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 
Dr.  Donald  B.  Giddon 

J.  A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster,  Jr. 


Services 

American  Cleaning  Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  A.  Sullivan,  Jr. 

Asquith  Corporation 
Laurence  L.  Asquith 

Bon  Ton  Rug  Cleansers,  Inc. 
Armen  Dohanian 

VTictor  Grillo  &  Associates 
Victor  N.  Grillo 

Meyers  Parking,  Prudential  Center 
Garage 
Frank  Newcomb 


Software/Information  Services 

CULLINET  SOFTWARE,  INC. 
John  J.  Cullinane 

EPSILON  DATA 
MANAGEMENT,  INC. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 

Interactive  Data  Corporation 
John  Rutherfurd 

International  Data  Group 
Patrick  J.  Mc Govern 

Phoenix  Technologies  Ltd. 
NeU  J.  CoMn 

*  Software  International  Corporation 
Frank  Grywalski 


Travel/Transportation 

Federal  Express  Corporation 
Frederick  W  Smith 

Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 
David  Gans 

HERITAGE  TRAVEL,  INC. 
Donald  R.  Sohn 


*Lily  Truck  Leasing  Corporation 
John  A.  Simourian 

New  England  Lincoln-Mercury 
Dealers  Association 
J.P  Lynch 

THE  TRANS-LEASE  GROUP 
John  J.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Travel  Consultants  International 
Phoebe  L.  Giddon 


Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Stephen  J.  Sweeney 

EASTERN  GAS  &  FUEL 
ASSOCIATES 
William  J.  Pruyn 

New  England  Electric  System 
Paul  J.  Sullivan 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
Gerhard  M.  Freche 


« 


Classic  clothes  for  women 

and  men  and  traditional  gifts 

for  all  occasions. 

Beverly,  Cohasset,  Concord,  Marblehead,  Osterville,  Wellesley,  Westwood 

922-2040 
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or  before 
and  after  the 
Symphony,  a  casual 
suggestion. 


afe 
roj^enade 


Jhc) 


BOS    Bull    TON 


Adjacent  to  Copley  Place,  (617)  424-"'()0(). 


'4'^  -Kz. 


ANNIS 


PORSCHE  +  AUDI,  INC. 
New  England's  #1  Volume  Dealer 
Route  9,  Natick 
(617)  237-5759 


Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


Thursday 'A' — 19  February,  8-9:55 
Friday  'A' — 20  February,  2-3:55 
Saturday  'A'— 21  February,  8-9:55 

KURT  MASUR  conducting 

HAYDN  Symphony  No.  88 

SHOSTAKOVICH  Symphony  No.  13, 
Bahi  Yar 
SERGEI  LEIFERKUS,  bass-baritone 
MEN  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 
CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


Thursday  10'— 26  February,  8-10 
Friday  'B'— 27  February,  2-4 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

BOCCHERINI         CeUo  Concerto  in  D 
STRAUSS  Don  Quixote 

PROKOFIEV  Symphony-Concerto  for 

cello  and  orchestra 
MSTISLAV  ROSTROFOVLCH,  cello 


Saturday  'B'— 28  Februaiy,  8-10 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

VTVALDI  CeUo  Concerto  in  G 

LUTOSLAWSKI      CeUo  Concerto 
DVORAK  Cello  Concerto 

MSTISLAi^  ROSTROFOVLCH 


(as A  f^M^RO 


Mexican  Cuisine 


".  .  .  the  best  Mexican 
food  this  side  of  Taxco  .  .  . 
the  cuisine  at  Casa  Romero 
is  as  sophisticated  as 
the  decor  ..." 
Gourmet 
Magazine 


Open  Daily  from  6:00  P.M. 

for  your  pre-concert 

dining  convenience 


Reservations:  536-4341 
30  Gloucester  St. ,  Back  Bay,  Boston 


Wednesday  11  March  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday '10'— 12  March,  8-10:05 
Friday  Evening— 13  March,  8-10:05 
Saturday  'A'— 14  March,  8-10:05 
Tuesday  'C— 17  March,  8-10:05 
SIMON  RATTLE  conducting 

SCHOENBERG      Five  Fieces  for 

Orchestra 
SIBELIUS  Violin  Concerto 

KYUNG-WHA  CHUNG 
STRAVINSKY         Petnishka  (1 947  version) 


Thursday  'B'— 19  March,  8-9:55 
Friday  'B'— 20  March,  2-3:55 
Saturday  'B'— 21  March,  8-9:55 

SIMON  RATTLE  conducting 

HAYDN  Symphony  No.  70 

RACHMANINOFF  Symphony  No.  2 


Programs  subject  to  change. 
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Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference  . . . 


Two  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater  to  the  individual 
personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests  in  a  truly  elegant  fashion.  Each  home 
is  professionally  staffed  to  meet  nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions  like  a 
fine  hotel. 

Oakwood — 601  Summer  Street  Elmhurst — 743  Main  Street 

Manchester-by-the-Sea,  MA  01944  Melrose,  MA  02176 

(617)  526-4653  (617)  662-7500 

Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information. 

Two  of  twenty-eight  long-term  care  facilities  throughout 

Massachusetts  that  are  owned  and  managed  by  Beverly  Enterprises. 

We  are  committed  to  quality  of  life. 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  . . . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  caU  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert 
program  information,  caU  "C-0-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of 
the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Sym- 
phony Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL 
INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492,  or 
write  the  Function  Manager,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m. 
until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on 
concert  evenings,  it  remains  open  through 
intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past 
starting- time  for  other  events.  In  addition, 
the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when 
there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or  evening. 
Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony 
subscription  concerts  become  available  at 
the  box  office  once  a  series  has  begun.  For 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets 
will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  con- 
cert. No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for 
these  events. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  stairwell  near  the 
Cohen  Annex  and  is  open  from  one  hour 
before  each  concert  through  intermission. 
The  shop  carries  all-new  BSO  and  musical- 
motif  merchandise  and  gift  items  such  as 
calendars,  appointment  books,  drinking 
glasses,  holiday  ornaments,  children's 
books,  and  BSO  and  Pops  recordings.  All 
proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  For  merchandise  information, 
please  call  267-2692. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you 
are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may 


make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  call- 
ing the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring 
needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to 
attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution, 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number 
of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon  and  Saturday-evening  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  (subscription  concerts 
only).  The  continued  low  price  of  the  Satur- 
day tickets  is  assured  through  the  gener- 
osity of  two  anonymous  donors.  The  Rush 
Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.50  each,  one  to  a 
customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall  West 
Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in 
the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to 
do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order  not 
to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any 
part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in 
the  surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted 
only  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch 
rooms,  and  in  the  main  lobby  on  Massachu- 
setts Avenue. 


A  Vast  Selection  of 

Arts,  Scholarly  & 
Literary  Titles 

Almost  all  discounted 

20%  all  the  time 

Great  savings  on  classical 
recordings.  Everyday  price  on 
most  CD's  $13.99 

Mail — Phone — Special  orders  welcome 

230  Elm  St.  Davis  Sq. 
Somerville  02144 
N.  on  Mass.  past 
Porter  Sq.  Right  on 
Day  St.  3  blocks  to  Elm. 
Davis  stop  on  Red  Line®  623-7766 


Boston  Book  and 
Record  War«houB« 
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CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP- 
MENT may  not  be  brought  into  Syinphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men 
and  women  are  available  in  the  Cohen 
Annex  near  the  Symphony  Hall  West 
Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue.  On-call 
physicians  attending  concerts  should  leave 
their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the 
switchboard  near  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony 
Hall  is  available  at  the  West  Entrance  to 
the  Cohen  Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the 
orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage 
end  of  the  ball,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first- 
balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  out- 
side the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms. 
The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal 
apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There 
are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony 
level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before 
each  performance.  For  the  Friday-after- 
noon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  12:15, 
with  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS: 
Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 


tra are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as 
well  as  internationally,  through  the  Boston 
Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  In  addi- 
tion, Friday-afternoon  concerts  are  broad- 
cast live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7); 
Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast 
live  by  both  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5).  Live  broadcasts  may  also  be 
heard  on  several  other  public  radio  stations 
throughout  New  England  and  New  York.  If 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard 
regularly  in  your  home  area  and  you  would 
like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Produc- 
tions at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad 
to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on 
the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual 
donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  news- 
letter, as  well  as  priority  ticket  information 
and  other  benefits  depending  on  their  level 
of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the 
Development  Office  at  Symphony  Hall 
weekdays  between  9  and  5.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed 
your  address,  please  send  your  new  address 
with  your  newsletter  label  to  the  Develop- 
ment Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of 
address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Busi- 
ness &  Professional  Leadership  program 
makes  it  possible  for  businesses  to  partici- 
pate in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  through  a  variety  of  original  and 
exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presi- 
dents at  Pops,"  "A  Company  Christmas  at 
Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting. 
Benefits  include  corporate  recognition  in 
the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the 
Higginson  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  service.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  BSO  Corporate 
Development  Office  at  (617)  266-1492. 
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"Flip 
a  switch 

and  you  expect  electricity 

to  be  there.lhafe  how 

a  banker  should  be^ 


—  Gerald  E.  Anderson,  President  and  CEO, 
Commonwealth  Energy  System 


In  12  years,  Gerry  Anderson  has  helped 
COM/Energy  face  everything  from  the  oil 
crisis  to  the  issues  of  nuclear  power  Today 
he  jokes  that,  while  his  hair  is  turning  white, 
he  still  enjoys  going  to  work  in  the  morning. 

COM/Energy  and  its  affiliate  compa- 
nies provide  electricity  and  natural 
gas  to  more  than  half  a  million  customers  in 
76  Massachusetts  communities. 

However,  the  company's  credo  is  to 
answer  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the 
public  at  every  level,  from  consumers, 
shareholders,  and  politicians  to  regulatory 
agencies,  and  COM/Energy  employees. 
Responding  to  groups  this  diverse  requires 
commitment,  patience,  skill,  and  a  very 
resourceful  bank. 

Bay  Banks. 

COM/Energy  was  looking  for  a  remit- 
tance processing  system  that  would 
improve  service,  provide  better  control  and 
documentation,  and  reduce  costs.  After 


analyzing  the  payment  patterns  of  COM/ 
Energy's  customers,  Bay  Banks  designed  a 
lockbox  depository  account  that  enhances 
the  company's  own  high-speed  coding, 
opening,  and  scanning  equipment. 

"With  $1,500,000  in  payments 
a  day,  our  customized 
lockbox  deposit  account  is 
critical  to  reducing  both 
float  and  error.  ^? 

COM/Energy     also     depends     on 
BayBanks  for  disbursement  and  payroll 
services,  as  well  as  various  lines  of  credit. 
All  coordinated  by  one  Corporate  Banking 
Officer,  backed  by  a  team  of  experts. 

The  challenge  created  by  the  industry 
trend  toward  less  regulation  has  required 
an  in-depth  planning  effort  by  COM/ 
Energy's  top  management.  The  creative 
strategies  generated  by  this  effiDrt,  together 
with  sales  growth  and  strict  cost  control, 
have  enabled  COM/Energy 's  gas  and  elec- 
tric subsidiaries  to  file  for  only  one  rate 
change  since  1982  —  a  reduction. 

^^  As  we  enter  the  new  era  of 
deregulation,  we  need  a 
bank  that  isn't  regulated 
in  its  thinking.  ^^ 

COM/Energy  appreciates  the  same 
kind  of  creative  thinking  at  BayBanks.  A 
$6  billion  corporate  banking  network, 
BayBanks  is  committed  to  providing  the 
most  innovative,  involved,  and  comprehen- 
sive service  in  New  England. 

You  know  us  as  the  leader  in  personal 
banking  service.  You'll  find  BayBanks  is  a 
leader  in  banking  service  for  business  as 
well.  Ask  Gerry  Anderson.  Or  any  of  our 
many  other  corporate  customers. 


BayBanks' 

Corporate  Banking  Network 
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THE 

London  Harness 


COMPANY 


Guardians  of  Craftsmanship.  Since 
1776.  London  Harness  products  have 
been  distinguished  by  superior  crafts- 
manship, classic  styling  and  endurance. 
e^£  Schlesinger  attaches  are  crafted 
in  the  same  tradition.  As  hand- 
some as  they  are  strong, 
Schlesinger  cases  are  s>Tn- 
bolic  of  success,  c^  We 
are  proud  to  include  them 


iONDOH 


in  what  is  the  finest  selection  of  busi- 
ness cases  in  New  England.  Corporate 
accounts  invited.  2^3  MAIS  STORE: 
60  Franklin  Street.  Downtown  Cross- 
ing, Boston,  MA  02110.  542-9234. 
)  ^BFLASW  LOCATIOSS: 
51  Central  Street.  Wellesley, 
MA.  237-5950.  e^5)  (^ 
North  Shore  Shopping  Ctr., 
PeabodvMA.531-6l80.2^5) 


February  27-March  2 
CaU  262-8700 
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SALUTE 
SYMPHONY 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


LISTEN  TO  WCRB-102.5-FM 

Classic  performances,  anecdotes,  and  interviews  with  members  of 
the  BSO  family  and  special  guests  are  featm-ed. 

12  noon  to  2  p.m. 
6  to  9  p.m. 


Friday,  February  27: 
Saturday,  February  28: 
Sunday,  March  1 : 


Monday,  March  2: 


12  noon  to  1:30  p.m. 

4:45  to  8  p.m. 

10  a.m.  to  midnight 

7  to  1 1  p.m. 

7  to  1 1  p.m. 


WATCH  WCVB-TV  CHANNEL  5 

Seiji  Ozawa,  John  Williams  and  the  BSO  join  forces  for  a  gala 
performance  live  from  Symphony  Hall,  Monday,  March  2  from 
7:30  to  9  p.m.,  simulcast  on  WCRB. 

VISIT  QUINCY  MARKET 

Some  of  the  area's  finest  performing  artists,  introduced  by  celebrity 
hosts,  will  appear  in  the  Rotunda  each  day  of  Salute  beginning  at 
noon.  Don't  miss  them! 

PARTY  AT  THE  MALL  AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 

Salute  goes  international  with  a  festive  party  at  the  Mall  at 
Chestnut  Hill,  Sunday,  March  1  from  6:30  to  10:30  p.m.  Tickets, 
priced  at  $25  per  person,  are  available  from  the  Volunteer  Office, 
266-1492,  ext.  177. 

Donors  to  Salute  to  Symphony  help  the  BSO  maintain  the  highest  artistic 
standards. 

Salute  to  Symphony  is  a  project  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of 
Volunteers  to  support  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Raytheon 

Corporate  Sponsor 
Salute  to  Symphony 


BSO 


A  "Salute"  Celebration 

This  weekend  marks  the  beginning  of  "Salute 
to  S^Tiiphony,"  the  most  important  public 
fundraising  event  for  the  Boston  S\inphony 
Orchestra,  which  will  take  place  27  Februarv^ 
through  2  March.  Sponsored  by  the  Ra\1:heon 
Company,  this  year's  "Salute""  will  focus  on  the 
theme  "Get  to  Know  the  BSO."  Fundraising 
activities  will  include  live  noontime  musical 
entertainment  at  Quincy  Market  and  a  special 
fundraising  party  at  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill, 
Sunday,  1  March  from  6:30  to  10:30  p.m.  Tick- 
ets to  the  party  are  available  for  $25  from  the 
\x)lunteer  Office,  266-1492,  ext.  177. 

"Salute""  activities  will  also  feature  a  BSO 
raffle,  with  prizes  including  an  "August  Week- 
end for  Tvi^o  at  Tanglewood,"  Benefactor  tick- 
ets for  Opening  Night  of  S\Tnphony,  subscrip- 
tions to  the  BSO,  and  a  table  for  five  at  Christ- 
mas Pops  1987.  Raffle  tickets  can  be  purchased 
for  $2  at  Symphony  Hall  during  regular  BSO 
performances,  or  at  the  fundraising  party  at 
the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill  on  Sunday,  1  March. 

Throughout  the  four  days  of  "Salute  to  Sjth- 
phony,""  radio  station  WCRB-102.5-FM  \^^11 
present  more  than  thirty  hours  of  broadcasts 
focusing  on  the  history  of  the  orchestra,  w^th 
celebrity  intendews  and  musical  selections 
from  the  past  thirty  years.  The  weekend  events 
^\^ll  conclude  v^ath  a  concert  featuring  the  BSO 
under  the  direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  John 
Williams,  and  Harrs^  Ellis  Dickson,  telecast 
live  by  WCVB-TV-Channel  5  on  Monday,  2 
March  at  7:30  p.m.,  simulcast  on  WCRB. 


Symphony  Hall  Tours 

Tours  of  Symphony  Hall  are  available  Mon- 
days through  Thursdays  at  9  a.m.  and  4:30 
p.m.,  Saturdays  at  1  p.m.,  and  occasionally  at 
other  hours.  Organized  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Association  of  Volunteers,  these  tours 
are  conducted  by  trained  volunteer  guides  and 
cover  the  history  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  of  Symphony  Hall,  including 
its  architecture  and  acoustics.  A  $25  per 
group  donation  to  the  BSO  is  requested.  For 
the  weekday-afternoon  and  Saturday  tours. 


there  is  a  $50  security  charge.  Groups  must 
consist  of  at  least  ten  persons  and  cannot 
exceed  twenty-five  per  guide.  For  appoint- 
ments, which  must  be  made  at  least  ten  days 
in  advance,  or  additional  information,  please 
contact  the  Volunteer  Office,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  266-1492,  ext.  178. 


BSO  Guests  on  WGBH-FM-89.7 

The  featured  guests  with  Ron  Delia  Chiesa 
during  the  intermissions  of  upcoming  live 
Boston  S\Tnphony  broadcasts  will  be  "Salute 
to  Symphony"'  Viee-Chairman  Tamara  Davis 
(27  and  28  February),  and  BSO  violinist 
Fredy  Ostrovsky  (13  and  14  March).  Upcom- 
ing guests  with  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  on  Morn- 
ing Pro  Musica  will  include  cellist  Mstislav 
Rostropovich  on  Friday,  27  February  at  11, 
BSO  principal  harpist  Ann  Hobson  Pilot,  who 
will  be  performing  live  on  Monday,  9  March 
at  11,  conductor  Simon  Rattle  on  Friday, 
13  March  at  11,  and  conductor  Andrew  Davis 
on  Thursday,  26  March  at  11. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

The  Boston  S\Tnphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to 
announce  that,  for  the  thirteenth  season,  vari- 
ous Boston-area  galleries,^  museums,  schools, 
and  non-profit  artists'  organizations  are  exhib- 
iting their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on 
the  first-balcony  level  of  Symphony  Hall.  On 
display  through  9  March  are  works  by  faculty 
members  of  the  Museum  School  of  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  ranging  from  photography,  paint- 
ing, and  drawing  to  mixed  media  construction 
and  quilt-work.  Upcoming  exhibits  wdll  feature 
works  from  the  Chinese  Cultural  Institute 
(9  Mareh-6  April)  and  from  Decor  Interna- 
tional (6  April-4  May).  The  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  exhibits  are  coordinated  by  Muriel  Gold, 
a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association 
of  Volunteers. 


With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for 
their  continued  support  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 
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BSO  Members  in  Concert 


Ronald  Feldman  conducts  the  Mystic  Valley 
Orchestra  in  Mozart's  B-flat  Serenade, 
K.361(370a),  Stravinsky's  Firebird  Suite,  and 
the  New  England  premiere  of  Marilyn  Bliss' 
Hiiatzu  Hill  for  soprano  and  chamber  orches- 
tra. The  featured  soprano  is  Karol  Bennett. 
Performances  are  on  Friday,  27  February  at 
8  p.m.  at  Gary  Hall  in  Lexington,  and  on 
Sunday,  1  March  at  5  p.m.  in  Dwight  Hall  at 
Framingham  State  College.  Tickets  are  $6 
($4  students,  seniors,  and  special  needs).  For 
further  information,  call  491-4633. 

The  Boston  Artists'  Ensemble,  featuring 
cellist  Jonathan  Miller  and  pianist  Heng-Jin 
Park,  performs  sonatas  by  Brahms,  Debussy, 
Boccherini,  and  Shostakovich  in  Ellsworth 
Hall  at  Pine  Manor  Junior  College  in 
Brookline  on  Sunday,  1  March  at  7  p.m.  Tick- 
ets are  $9  general  admission,  $7  for  senior 
citizens,  and  $5  for  students.  For  reservations 
or  further  information,  call  437-0231. 

Ronald  Knudsen  conducts  the  Newton 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Mahler's  Symphony 
No.  4  with  soprano  Nancy  Armstrong  on  Sun- 
day, 8  March  at  8  p.m.  at  Aquinas  Junior 


College,  Newton  Corner.  Single  tickets  are 
$10;  for  further  information,  call  965-2555, 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson  conducts  the  Boston 
Classical  Orchestra  on  Wednesday,  18  March 
and  Friday,  20  March  at  8  p.m.  in  Faneuil 
Hall.  The  program  includes  Bach's  Orchestral 
Overture  No.  3,  the  Mozart  Bassoon  Concerto 
with  BSO  principal  Sherman  Walt,  and  the 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  8.  Tickets  are  $12 
and  $18,  $8  for  students  and  senior  citizens. 
For  further  information,  call  426-2387. 

The  John  Oliver  Chorale  closes  its  tenth- 
anniversary  season  with  Haydn's  Heiligmesse, 
Henze's  Cantata  delta  fiaba  estrema,  and 
Schoenberg's  Friede  auf  Erden  on  Friday, 
20  March  at  8  p.m.  at  Jordan  Hall.  Single 
tickets  are  $6,  $9,  and  $12.  For  further  infor- 
mation, call  the  Jordan  Hall  box  office  at 
536-2412. 

BSO  principal  trombone  Ronald  Barron 
appears  in  recital  at  the  Isabella  Stewart 
Gardner  Museum,  280  the  Fenway,  on  Sun- 
day, 22  March  at  3  p.m.  A  $2  donation  is 
requested;  for  further  information,  call 
566-1401. 


Come  Audition 
IHis  German  Quartet. 


Audi 


The  New 

FOREIGN  MOTORS  OF  BOSTON 

Sales  •  Leasing  •  Service  •  Parts 
1095  Commonwealth  Ave.  •  Boston  •  787-3000 

£  1987  The  New  Foreign  Motors  of  Boston 


Seiji  Ozawa 


Seiji  Ozawa  became  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall  of 
1973.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as  music 
director,  he  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  to 
hold  that  position  since  the  orchestra's  found- 
ing in  1881.  Bom  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China, 
to  Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child,  later 
graduating  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the 
International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors held  in  Besan^on,  France,  and  was 
invited  to  Tanglewood  by  Charles  Munch, 
then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  a  judge  at  the  competition.  In  1960  he 
won  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest 
honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstand- 
ing student  conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accom- 
panied Bernstein  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's 1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  made 
an  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for 
the  1961-62  season.  In  January  1962  he 
made  his  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America,  with  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony.  Mr.  Ozawa  was  music 
director  of  the  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director 
of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  from 
1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San 


F'rancisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976, 
followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music 
adviser. 

Seiji  Ozawa  made  his  first  Symphony 
Hall  appearance  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  January  1968;  he  had 
previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  adviser  in  1970.  For  the 
1972-73  season  he  was  the  orchestra's 
music  adviser.  Since  becoming  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  1973,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as 
well  as  at  home,  leading  concerts  in 
Europe,  Japan,  and  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra 
traveled  to  China  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
That  same  year,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at 
the  major  European  music  festivals.  In 
1981,  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  celebrated 
the  Boston  Symphony's  centennial  with  a 
fourteen-city  American  tour  and  an  interna- 
tional tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  England.  They  returned  to 
Europe  for  an  eleven-concert  tour  in  the  fall 
of  1984,  and  to  Japan  for  a  three-week  tour 
in  February  1986,  the  orchestra's  third  visit 
to  that  country  under  Ozawa's  direction. 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music  with  the 
recent  program  of  twelve  centennial  com- 
missions, and  with  a  new  program,  begin- 
ning this  year,  to  include  such  composers  as 
Peter  Lieberson  and  Hans  Werner  Henze. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  interna- 
tional career,  appearing  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de 
Paris,  the  French  National  Radio  Orches- 
tra, the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Phil- 
harmonic. His  operatic  credits  include 
Salzburg,  London's  Royal  Opera  at  Covent 
Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  the  Paris 
Opera,  where  he  conducted  the  world 
premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  in  November  1983. 
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Mr,  Ozawa  led  the  American  premiere  of 
excerpts  from  that  work  in  Boston  and 
New  York  in  April  1986. 

Seiji  Ozawa  has  recorded  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  AngelAEMI, 
New  World,  H^-perion,  Erato,  and  RCA 
records.  His  award-'wimiing  recordings 
include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  on  DG, 
Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a 
TJwusand,  and  Schoenberg's  Crurrelieder, 
both  on  Philips,  and,  also  on  DG,  the  Berg 
and  Stra\insk>'  \iolin  concertos  \\ith  Itzhak 
Perlman,  \Wth  whom  he  has  also  recorded  the 
^^olin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and  Robert 
Starer  for  Angel/EMI.  With  Mstislav 
Rostropo\ich,  he  has  recorded  the  D\'ofak 
Cello  Concerto  and  Tchaikovsk\''s  Variations 
on  a  Rococo  Theme,  newly  available  on  a 
single  disc  from  Erato.  Other  recent  record- 


ings, on  CBS,  include  music  of  Berlioz  and 
Debussy  \\ith  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade,  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  with 
Isaac  Stem,  and  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  and 
the  Schoenberg/Monn  Cello  Concerto  with 
Yo-Yo  Ma.  He  has  also  recorded  the  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin  for 
Telarc,  orchestral  works  by  Strauss, 
Stra\insk>',  and  Hoist,  and  BSO  centennial 
commissions  by  Roger  Sessions,  Andrzej 
Panufnik,  Peter  Lieberson,  John  Harbison, 
and  Oily  Wilson. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorarv'  doctor  of 
music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  for 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Eve- 
ning at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 


"There's  no  passion  in  the  human  soul. 
But  finds  its  food  in  music." 


George  Lillo 


Join  us  before  or  after  the  Symphony  at  the  Bristol  Lounge, 
overlooking  the  Public  Garden  at  Four  Seasons  Hotel. 
Also  serving  lunch,  dinner  and  afternoon  tea.  The 
encore  is  over,  but  the  music  plays  on. 

For  Four  Seasons  Place 
Condominium  Sales  Information, 
please  call  617-338-4444. 


Four  Seasons  Hotel 

BOSTON 

200  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

(617)  338-4400 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

,  ORCHESTRA 

SKIJl  OZAWA^s 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1986-87 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating  within  each  string  section. 
t  On  sabbatical  leave. 


Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 

Joseph  McGauley 

Leonard  Moss 
*Michael  Vitale 
fHarvey  Seigel 
*Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
fGerald  Elias 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 
*Nancy  Bracken 

*  Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
*Lucia  Lin 

*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Wilkison 
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Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Mare  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*Mark  Ludwig 

*Roberto  Diaz 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

fMartha  Babeock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Ronald  Feldman 
*Jerome  Patterson 
*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Heame 

Bela  Wurtzler 

Leslie  Martin 

John  Salkowski 

John  Barwicki 
*Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 


Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 


Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 


English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 


Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 


Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 


Trumpets 

Charles  Sehlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Charles  Daval 
Peter  Chapman 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.P  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Ganger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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Let  s 

treat    ourselves 

to    a    day 


First,   we'll   take  a    look  at  the  wonderful    new  clothes — 

and   perhaps   drop   in   on   our  own 

Lord   &  Taylor   Personal    Fashion   Advisor.  Then, 

before  we   let  the   Beauty  Solon    make   us   look  absolutely 

marvelous,   we'll    hove   lunch   at   Lord   &  Taylor  Cafe  Americanstyle 

—  take    my   word   for   it,   the   new    menu    is  fabulous. 

Is   it  a   date?    Is  tomorrow  too  soon? 

Lord   &  Taylor,   Prudential   Center — coll    262-6000 

Open   Monday  and   Wednesday   10  to  9     Tuesday,  Thursday  and 

Friday   10  to   7     Saturday   10   to  6 

Burlington   Mall  — 273-1461      South   Shore   Plaza  — 848-1970 

Both   open   daily   10  to   10     All   open   Sunday   12   to  6      
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Now  in  its  one-himdred-and-sixth  season, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  continues 
to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  and  to  broaden  the  interna- 
tional reputation  it  has  established  in 
recent  decades.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  the  orchestra 
has  performed  throughout  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  Japan,  and 
China,  and  it  reaches  audiences  numbering 
in  the  millions  through  its  performances  on 
radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays 
an  active  role  in  commissioning  new  works 
from  today's  most  important  composers, 
and  its  summer  season  at  Tanglewood  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
music  festivals  in  the  world.  The  orches- 
tra's virtuosity  is  reflected  in  the  concert 
and  recording  activities  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players — the  world's  only 
permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of  a 
major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers— and  the  activities  of  the  Boston  Pops 
have  established  an  international  standard 
for  the  performance  of  lighter  kinds  of 
music.  In  addition,  during  its  summer  sea- 
son at  Tanglewood,  the  BSO  sponsors  one 
of  the  world's  most  important  training 
grounds  for  young  musicians,  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  which  celebrates  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  in  1990. 

For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil 
War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town 


of  Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in 
the  spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that 
year  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
inaugural  concert  took  place  under  the 
direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  symphony  concerts 
were  held  in  the  Old  Boston  Music  Hall; 
Symphony  Hall,  the  orchestra's  present 
home,  and  one  of  the  world's  most  highly 
regarded  concert  halls,  was  opened  in  1900. 
Henschel  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of 
German-born  and  -trained  conductors — 
Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikiseh,  Emil 
Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in  the 
appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  ser\^ed  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony had  given  their  first  "Promenade" 
concert,  offering  both  music  and  refresh- 
ments, and  fulfilling  Major  Higginson's 
wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of 
music."  These  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in 
the  springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popu- 
lar" and  then  "Pops,"  fast  became  a 
tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades, 
there  were  striking  moves  toward  expan- 
sion. In  1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen  con- 
certs at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in 
San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  RCA 
in  the  pioneering  days  of  1917,  continued 
with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio 
broadcasts  of  concerts.  The  character  of  the 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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WE'RE 

ALWAYS 
GLAD 
TO  BE 

CALLED 
UPON. 


Spend  time  in  your  car  orchestrating  your 
business  instead  of  listening  to  a  symphony 
of  car  horns. 

Cellular  car  phones.  We  give  you  more 
options.  It's  why  more  people  choose 
CELLULAR  ONE. 


CELLULAR  ONE 

We  Drive  Your  Business. 


190  Second  Avenue,  Waltham,  MA  02154  (617)  890-1555 
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Boston  Symphony  was  greatly  changed  in 
1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud  was  engaged  as 
conductor;  he  was  succeeded  the  following 
season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These  appoint- 
ments marked  the  beginning  of  a  French- 
oriented  tradition  which  would  be  main- 
tained, even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge 
Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employment 
of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric 
personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he 
sen'ed  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty- 
five  years. 

In  1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's 
first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year 
later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual 
summer  residence  at  Tanglewood. 
Koussevitzky  passionately  shared  Major 
Higginson's  dream  of  "a  good  honest 
school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that 
dream  was  realized  with  the  founding  at 
Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
(now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as 
well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts 
on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inau- 
gurated by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and 
who  in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conduc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  w^ould 
hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by 
John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops 
celebrated  its  hundredth  birthday  in  1985 
under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  con- 
temporary composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this 
country.  During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra 
toured  abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its 
continuing  series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  ini- 
tiated. Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his  seven- 
year  term  as  music  director  in  1962. 
Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  premieres, 
restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two 
predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA;  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was 
also  an  energetic  director  of  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  and  under  his  lead- 


ership a  full-tuition  fellowship  program  was 
established.  Also  during  these  years,  in 
1964,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers were  founded. 

William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf 
in  1969.  He  conducted  several  American 
and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA, 
appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts 
on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the 
mid-west, 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  since  1970,  became 
the  orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in 
the  fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music 
adviser.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as 
music  director,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to 
solidify  the  orchestra's  reputation  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  his  program  of  centennial 
commissions — from  Sandor  Balassa, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Corigliano,  Peter 
Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison,  Leon 
Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald 
Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  significantly  reaffirmed 
the  orchestra's  commitment  to  new  music. 
Under  his  direction,  the  orchestra  has  also 
expanded  its  recording  activities  to  include 
releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/ 
EMI,  Hyperion,  New  World,  and  Erato 
labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250 
concerts  annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audi- 
ence of  nearly  1.5  million,  the  orchestra's 
perform.ances  are  heard  by  a  vast  national 
and  international  audience.  Its  annual  bud- 
get has  grown  from  Higginson's  projected 
$115,000  to  more  than  $20  million,  and  its 
preeminent  position  in  the  world  of  music  is 
due  not  only  to  the  support  of  its  audiences 
but  also  to  grants  from  the  federal  and 
state  governments,  and  to  the  generosity  of 
many  foundations,  businesses,  and  individ- 
uals. It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly 
fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 
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A  Message  from  Seiji  Ozawa 


On  behalf  of  the  entire  Boston  Sympliony  Orchestra,  I  congratulate 
Mstislav  Rostropovich  on  his  artistry,  his  music-making,  and  his  devotion 
to  artistic  freedom  throughout  the  world.  It  has  been  a  joy  and  an  inspira- 
tion to  work  with  him  over  the  years.  He  is  a  good  friend,  and  we  are  proud 
to  help  him  celebrate  his  60th  birthday. 

Mstislav  Rostropovich  first  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra in  October  1965  with  conductor  Erich  Leinsdorf.  On  that  occasion  he 
performed  three  work§ — the  Haydn  C  major  concerto,  Britten's  Symphony 
for  Cello  and  Orchestra,  and  the  Dvorak  Cello  Concerto.  In  October  1981, 
he  helped  us  celebrate  the  BSO's  100th  birthday  when  he  was  a  soloist  on 
our  special  gala  centennial  concert.  Now,  on  the  occasion  of  his  60th 
birthday,  he  performs  six  works  on  two  Boston  Symphony  programs,  both 
in  Boston  and  New  York. 

Between  1965  and  this  season,  he  has  been  a  welcome  guest  with  the 
orchestra,  both  as  soloist  and  conductor,  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood,  where  he  has  also  accompanied  his  wife,  Galina  Vishnevskaya,  in 
recital.  She  was  the  soprano  soloist  for  a  memorable  Verdi  Requiem  he 
conducted  with  the  orchestra  at  Tanglewood  in  August  1975.  The  following 
night,  having  just  heard  about  the  composer's  death  earlier  that  day,  he 
conducted  a  concert  already  scheduled  to  include  the  Fifth  Symphony  of 
Shostakovich.  None  of  us  present  will  ever  forget  that  evening. 

We  are  also  very  pleased  that  Mstislav  Rostropovich  has  recorded  with 
us.  In  1975,  we  recorded  the  Shostakovich  Cello  Concerto  No.  2  and 
Glazunov's  Chant  du  menestrel  with  him  for  Deutsche  Grammophon.  Last 
year,  we  recorded  the  Dvorak  Cello  Concerto  and  Tchaikovsky's  Variations 
on  a  Rococo  Theme  for  Erato. 

Mstislav  Rostropovich  is  one  of  our  century's  great  artists  and  human- 
itarians, an  inspiration  for  us  all.  We  wish  him  many  more  years  of 
happiness,  music-making,  and  friendship. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


Y"  * 


Mstislav  Rostropovich 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  following 
the  December  1985 
BSO  Pension  Fund  concert 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87 

Thursday,  26  February  at  8 
Friday,  27  February  at  2 

SEUI  OZAWA  conducting 

Celebrating  the  60th  birthday  of  Mstislav  Rostropovich 


BOCCHERINI 


Concerto  No.  2  in  D  for  cello  and 
string  orchestra,  G.479 

Allegro 
Adagio 
Allegro 

MSTISLAV  ROSTROPOVICH 


STRAUSS 


Don  Quixote,  Fantastic  variatiorls  on  a 
theme  of  knightly  character.  Opus  35 
Introduction — 
Theme  and  variations — 
Finale 

Mr.  ROSTROPOVICH 
BURTON  FINE,  viola 


INTERMISSION 


PROKOFIEV  Symphony-Concerto  for  cello  and 

orchestra.  Opus  125 

Andante 
Allegro  giusto 

Andante  eon  moto — Allegretto — 
Allegro  marcato 

Mr.  ROSTROPOVICH 

Program  notes  for  this  concert  begin  on  page  21. 

Thursday's  concert  will  end  about  10:10  and  Friday's  about  4:10. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion, 

Erato,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 

during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 

by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  17 


The  Boston  Company  has  a 
simple  approach  to  personal 
investment  banking: 

Serve  every  client  as  if 
that  client  were  our  only 

CLIENT. 

Because  we  know  gaug- 
ing PERFORMANCE  AGAINST 
PERSONAL  OBJECTIVES  REALLY 

COUNTS.  Which  may  be  why 
for  the  past  six  years  our 
investment  professionals 
consistently  performed  in 
the  top  rank  of  all  us 

money  managers in  both 

up  and  down  markets. 

Contact  us  at  1-800-CALL 
BOS  (1-600-225-5267  EXT.  341) 
FOR  A  COMPLETE  DESCRIPTION. 

And  ENJOY  THE  ADVANTAGES 
OF  BEING  A  PRIVILEGED  CLIENT. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Tmst  Company 


Member  FDIC. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87 

Saturday,  28  February  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Celebrating  the  60th  birthday  of  Mstislav  Rostropovich 


VIVALDI 


Concerto  in  G  for  cello,  string  orchestra, 
and  continuo,  RV  413 
Allegro 
Largo 
Allegro 

MSTISLAV  ROSTROPOVICH 


LUTOSKAWSKI 


Concerto  for  Cello  and  Orchestra 
Mr.  ROSTROPOVICH 


INTERMISSION 


( 


DVORAK 


Cello  Concerto  in  B  minor.  Opus  104 

Allegro 

Adagio,  ma  non  troppo 

Finale:  Allegro  moderato 

Mr.  ROSTROPOVICH 


Program  notes  for  this  concert  begin  on  page  33. 

Tonight's  concert  will  end  about  9:55. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  H\T^erion, 

Erato,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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Week  17 


i 


Jordan  Marsh 


A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores. 
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Luigi  Boccherini 

Concerto  No.  2  in  D  for  cello  and  string  orchestra,  G.479 

Ridolfo  Luigi  Boccherini  was  born  in 
Lucca,  Italy,  on  19  February  1743  and 
died  in  Madrid  on  28  May  1805.  It  is  not 
known  exactly  when  he  composed  the 
D  major  concerto,  but  it  is  very  likely  the 
same  work  that  he  played  in  Vienna  early 
in  1764.  The  only  previous  performance 
of  the  work  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  took  place  on  a  concert  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  19  April  1915. 
The  soloist  was  Heinrich  Warnke,  who 
had  to  provide  his  own  orchestration  of 
the  accompaniment  from  a  piano  reduc- 
tion, since  no  full  score  was  available. 
The  conductor  was  Karl  Muck.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  cello  solo,  Boccherini's  score 
calls  for  a  string  orchestra.  Mstislav  Ros- 
tropovich  performs  his  own  cadenza. 

Luigi  Boccherini's  life  virtually  dictated  that  he  would  devote  himself  largely  to 
the  composition  of  chamber  music.  He  was  a  distinguished  cellist  from  an  artistic 
family  in  Lucca  (his  brother  Giovan  Gastone  was  a  poet,  dancer,  and  the  librettist  of 
Haydn's  oratorio  II  ritorno  di  Tobia,  and  his  sister  Maria  Ester  became  a  distin- 
guished ballerina  in  Vienna).  Already  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  found  his  playing 
much  admired  in  the  Imperial  court  at  Vienna,  to  which  he  and  his  father  (also  a 
cellist  and  double  bass  player)  had  been  summoned.  During  his  early  years  as  a 
virtuoso,  he  naturally  composed  cello  concertos  to  display  his  own  abilities. 

A  cello  concerto  of  his  own  composition  aroused  favorable  comment  when 
Boccherini  returned  to  Vienna  in  1764.  We  don't  know  exactly  which  of  his  ten  cello 
concertos  it  was,  but  it  could  well  have  been  this  one  or  one  of  its  siblings  published 
in  Paris  in  1770.  This  D  major  concerto  was  the  second  in  a  group  of  Boccherini  cello 
concertos  published  by  the  Bureau  d'Abonnement  Musical,  hence  the  familiar  desig- 
nation Concerto  No.  2,  though  according  to  the  Gerard  catalogue  of  Boccherini's 
works,  at  least  three  earlier  cello  concertos  preceded  the  Parisian  publication.  Two 
different  versions  of  the  orchestral  part  survive;  the  present  performance  follows  the 
published  Paris  parts  of  1770. 

Boccherini  was  first  and  foremost  a  composer  of  chamber  music,  and  his  work 
tends  to  concentrate  on  small  detail  rather  than  grand  effect,  even  in  his  concertos 
and  symphonies.  The  Paris  concertos  are,  in  any  case,  somewhat  old-fashioned  in 
their  approach,  still  showing  signs  of  the  beat-marking  rhythms  of  the  Baroque  era. 
The  orchestral  textures  are  extremely  simple,  often  no  more  than  repeated  eighth- 
notes  in  the  lower  parts.  The  melodic  line,  on  the  other  hand,  pursues  its  course 
almost  entirely  in  the  solo  part  or  the  orchestra's  first  violins;  it  is  filled  with  all  the 
decorations,  graces,  and  appoggiaturas  that  are  part  and  parcel  of  Boccherini's 
style.  The  plastic  gentleness  of  his  music  gave  rise  to  a  celebrated  bon  mot  when  the 
violinist-composer  Giuseppe  Cambini,  comparing  Boccherini's  decorative  chamber 
music  to  the  vigorous,  innovative  work  of  Haydn,  commented  that  Boccherini  was 
"Haydn's  wife."  But  at  the  same  time,  his  music  recalls  an  age  of  manners  and 
refinement  that  was  so  soon  to  be  swept  entirely  away.  The  outer  movements  have  a 
certain  rhythmic  drive  generated  by  the  nearly  constant  eighth-note  motion  at  fast 
speeds;  the  middle  movement,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  very  embodiment  of  grace. 


-Steven  Ledbetter 
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THE  FARM 

At    Chestnut    Hill 

Where  you 

can  reap  the  rewards 

of  your  success. 

Custom  condominium  homes 

from  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Phase  II  available  for  Autumn  harvest. 

For  an  appointment,  phone:  527-FARJVI. 
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Richard  Strauss 

Don  Quixote,  Fantastic  variations  on  a  theme  of  knightly  character,  Opus  35 

Richard  Georg  Strauss  was  born  in 
Munich  on  11  June  1864  and  died  in 
Garmisch-Paiienkirchen,  Bavaria,  on 
8  September  1949.  He  composed  Don 
Quixote  in  1897,  completing  it  in  Decem- 
ber of  that  year.  The  score  is  dedicated  to 
Joseph  Dupont.  It  was  first  performed  by 
the  Gurzenische  Stadtische  Orchester  of 
Cologne  under  Franz  WiiUner.  Theodore 
Thomas  led  the  Chicago  Symphony  in  the 
American  premiere  on  7  January  1899. 
Wilhelm  Gericke  led  the  first  Boston  Sym- 
phony performances  on  12  and  13  Febni- 
ary  1904  with  cellist  Rudolf  Krasselt  and 
violist  Max  Zach.  The  composer  himself 
led  a  special  performance  in  April  of  the 
same  year  with  the  same  soloists.  The  cel- 
lo soloists  here  have  also  included 
Heinrich  ^yarnke,  Jean  Bedetti,  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  Samuel  Mayes,  and  Jules  Eskin;  the 
violists  have  included  Emil  Ferir,  Georges  Fourel,  Jean  Lefranc,  Joseph  dePasquale,  and 
Burton  Fine.  Seiji  Ozawa  led  the  most  recent  performances,  with  Yo-Yo  Ma  and  Burion 
Fine,  in  October  1984.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  six  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  tenor  tuba,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  snare  drum,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  wind  machine,  harp,  and  a  large  component  of  strings 
specified  by  the  composer  as  sixteen  first  violins,  sixteen  second  violins,  twelve  violas,  ten 
cellos,  and  eight  double  basses. 

Don  Quixote  came  during  a  rich  period  of  Strauss's  life  when  he  was  first 
conductor  in  his  native  Munich.  He  had  just  completed  J./so  sprach  Zarothustra; 
capping  his  output  just  before  he  left  Munich  to  be  AVeingartner's  successor  at  the 
Royal  Opera  of  Berlin  was  a  new  tone  poem  based  on  the  character  of  Cen'antes' 
immortal  knight  and  his  equally  memorable  squire. 

Strauss  avoided  calling  this  work  a  "s\Tnphonic  poem";  he  gave  it  rather  the 
whimsical  subtitle  ""Fantastic  variations  on  a  theme  of  knightly  character."  indicat- 
ing that  this  is  a  set  of  "character  variations"  as  opposed  to  ""formal  variations." 
That  is  to  say,  Strauss  uses  any  or  all  of  the  basic  thematic  ideas  in  a  more-or-less 
free  composition,  changing  each  according  to  the  expressive  needs  of  the  given 
movement.  The  variations  do  not  reiterate  the  overall  shape  presented  at  the  original 
statement  of  the  theme.  This  kind  of  treatment  is  derived  from  the  Wagnerian 
Leitmotiv  system  in  both  aesthetic  and  technique. 

Strauss  uses  two  soloists — cello  and  viola — to  characterize  the  lanky  visionary' 
knight  and  his  plump,  down-to-earth  companion,  but  the  relationship  between 
instruments  and  characters  is  not  a  simple  one.  The  solo  cello  certainly  stands  for 
Don  Quixote,  although  a  solo  violin  frequently  functions  as  a  kind  of  co-principal; 
the  solo  viola  represents  Sancho  Panza,  but  shares  that  responsibility  with  the  tenor 
tuba  and  bass  clarinet.  Thus,  Don  Quixote  is  not  really  a  cello  concerto,  but  the  cello 
part  is  so  difficult  and  so  spectacular  that  over  the  years  it  has  ser\'ed  as  a  vehicle  for 
virtuoso  cellists  who  perform  it  as  if  it  were  the  Dvorak  concerto,  with  the  soloist 
seated  in  the  center,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  ensemble.  Although  it  was  not 
Strauss's  original  intention,  he  himself  conducted  Don  Quixote  that  way  (with  the 
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Week  17 


soloist  not  playing  during  the  orchestral  tutti  passages),  so  it  must  be  accepted  as 
having  his  approval. 

Introduction:  M'dssiges  Zeitmass  (Mode.rato).  The  score  opens  with  a  musical  pic- 
ture of  a  certain  elderly  gentleman  of  La  Mancha  reading  romances,  tales  of 
knightly  derring-do  in  the  service  of  beautiful,  pure,  and  helpless  ladies.  We  hear  in 
rapid  succession  three  thematic  ideas  that  will,  in  one  form  or  another,  depict  this 
gentleman's  further  adventures:  at  the  outset  flutes  and  oboes  introduce  a  phrase  in 
D  major  that  Strauss  marks  'Witterlich  und  galanV  ("in  a  knightly  and  gallant 
manner");  this  is  followed  by  a  figure  climbing  upward  in  the  strings  and  then 
descending  with  courtly  grace;  then  a  rapid  little  arpeggio  on  the  clarinet  leads  to  a 
slightly  bizarre  cadential  theme.  The  little  harmonic  side-slips  so  characteristic  of 
Strauss  hint  that  our  hero's  hold  on  reality  is  tenuous  at  best.  Soon  the  solo  oboe 
introduces  us  to  the  feminine  ideal  of  our  knight-to-be.  He  thinks  of  his  Dulcinea  and 
imagines  himself  springing  to  her  defense;  his  imagination  begins  to  carry  him 
progressively  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  world  of  reality.  Finally  something 
snaps;  triple-/or^e  dissonant  chords  in  the  full  orchestra  indicate  that  he  has  gone 
mad.  At  this  moment  Strauss  brings  in  the  solo  cello  to  present  the  actual 

Theme:  M'dssig  (Moderato),  the  first  part  of  which  is  labeled  "The  Knight  of  the 
Rueful  Countenance."  Solo  cello  and  solo  violin  begin  their  partnership  by  reintro- 
ducing, now  in  D  minor,  the  themes  heard  at  the  outset.  This  is  followed  by  a  new 
countersubject,  labeled  "Sancho  Panza."  Bass  clarinet  and  tenor  tuba  first  intro- 
duce a  little  self-satisfied  figure  before  the  chattering  solo  viola  takes  off  with  a 
nearly  endless  string  of  commentary.  And  since  most  of  what  Sancho  says  consists 
of  solemn  commonplaces,  the  viola  makes  a  series  of  statements  each  more  vacuous 
musically  than  the  last. 

Variation  I:  Gemdchlich  (Comodo).  The  story  of  the  windmills.  Knight  and  squire 
set  forth  (their  themes  in  solo  cello  and  bass  clarinet  respectively),  and  Don  Quixote 


A  Diamond  is  Appropriate 


It's  alv^ays  apiM^UHfRSWiever  out  of  style.  Siit^y  alan  engagement : 
or  in  combination  for  any  number  of  occasions.  The  a^:erning  Duyer,  satisfied 
with  only  the  finest  quality  in  a  larger  stone,  will  find  the  jght  ring  at  Shrek's. 
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thinks  now  and  then  of  Dulcinea.  He  is  brought  to  a  halt  by  the  sight  of  "giants," 
which  Sancho  recognizes  as  windmills.  The  huge  vanes  move  around  imperturbably. 
The  Don  races  at  them  headlong  and  is  tumbled  to  the  ground.  The  cellist  presents  a 
fragment — in  shreds! — of  his  chivalric  theme,  followed  by  a  lamentation  addressed 
to  his  fair  lady  before  the  cadence  figure  leads  us  straight  into 

Variation  II:  Kriegerisch  (Warlike).  Don  Quixote  sees  two  clouds  of  dust  in  the 
distance  and  claims  they  are  rival  armies  about  to  do  battle.  He  promptly  decides  to 
offer  his  senices  to  the  weaker  side.  Sancho  sees  nothing  but  a  flock  of  sheep.  We 
hear  the  sheep  bleating  in  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  examples  of  musical 
onomatopoeia  ever  composed,  and  the  pipes  of  the  shepherds  follow  close  behind. 
Don  Quixote,  in  his  most  heroic  and  warlike  D  major,  attacks  and  routs  the  foe. 

"Variation  III:  M'dssiges  Zeitmass  (Moderato).  "Dialogues  ot  Knight  and  Squire." 
This  variation  represents  the  many  endless  debates  between  the  Don  and  Sancho. 
The  former  expounds  his  visions;  the  latter  gets  so  carried  away  in  his  chattering 
attempts  to  talk  reason  into  his  master  that  the  Don  finally  hushes  him  with  a  violent 
gesture.  Then,  in  a  radiant  pendant  to  their  conversation  (Viel  langsamer — "much 
slower"),  the  knight  tells  of  his  visions  and  dreams  in  a  passage  filled  with  warmth 
and  tender  lyricism.  As  the  Don  finishes  his  peroration,  Sancho  (bass  clarinet) 
begins  to  insert  his  usual  objections,  but  the  Don  turns  on  him  furiously  (violins)  and 
the  discussion  is  ended,  Don  Quixote  rushing  off  into 

Variation  IV:  Etwas  breiter  {Somewhat  broader).  Don  Quixote  observes  a  pro- 
cession of  penitents  carrying  a  sacred  image  of  the  Madonna  in  a  petition  for  rain. 
He  attacks  the  group  \vith  the  intention  of  saving  what  he  sees  as  a  kidnapped 
maiden.  Bassoons  and  brass  sing  out  a  liturgical  theme  as  the  procession  comes  into 
view.  The  combat  is  brief  and  inglorious.  Within  three  measures  the  Don  is  sprawled 
on  the  ground  (a  sustained  low  D  in  the  strings  depicts  him  hing  motionless  while 
the  procession  draws  on).  Sancho  fears  at  first  that  his  master  has  died  and  begins  to 
lament,  but  the  Don  rises  with  difficulty  (solo  cello). 

Variation  V:  Sehr  langsam  (Very  slowly).  "The  Knight's  Vigil,"  in  the  novel,  is 
filled  with  ludicrous  incidents.  Strauss  chooses  to  omit  any  attempt  at  stor\1:elling 
here;  instead  this  delicate  variation  deals  rather  with  the  Don's  state  of  mind.  A  few 
fragments  of  one  of  his  themes  (on  the  solo  cello)  intertwines  with  that  of  his  beloved 
Dulcinea.  This  in  turn  leads  us  on  to 

Variation  VI:  Schnell  (Fast).  Don  Quixote  orders  Sancho  to  find  his  Dulcinea  for 
him  and  try  to  persuade  her  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  knight.  Since  Sancho  has  no 
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idea  what  Dulcinea  looks  like  or  where  she  lives,  he  points  out  to  the  Don  three  girls 
riding  on  donkeys  and  insists  that  they  are  the  Lady  Dulcinea  with  two  attendants. 
The  fact  that  the  Don  cannot  quite  see  it  Sancho's  way  is  easily  explained — they  are 
under  an  enchantment.  Strauss's  treatment  is  a  masterpiece  of  musical  humor.  The 
jaunty  tune  in  the  oboes  conjures  up  the  hearty  country  wench  reeking  of  garlic.  The 
Don  attempts  to  address  her  in  his  most  courtly  manner.  Even  Sancho  plays  up  to 
the  game  (solo  viola),  attempting  to  persuade  her  that  she  is  the  fair  and  pure 
Dulcinea.  The  girls  ride  away  as  fast  as  they  can,  leaving  Don  Quixote  in  utter 
confusion  behind  them. 

Variation  VII:  Ein  wenig  ruhiger  als  vorher  {A  Utile  calmer  than  the  preceding).  A 
virtuoso  exercise  in  orchestration,  parod\dng  Wagner's  "Ride  of  the  Valk^Ties."  Don 
Quixote  and  Sancho  are  blindfolded  and  put  on  a  wooden  horse  which  will,  they  are 
told,  fly  through  the  air  to  a  lady  in  great  distress.  Once  they  are  mounted,  the 
courtiers  operate  large  bellows  to  give  them  the  impression  of  the  wind  whistling 
past  them,  though  the  horse  never  leaves  the  ground.  The  "flight""  of  the  horse  is 
perfectly  described  in  music:  horn  fanfares,  soaring  figures  in  the  strings,  chromatic 
fluttering  in  the  flutes,  rh\1:hmic  ostinatos,  even  the  actual  use  of  a  wind  machine  in 
the  orchestra — all  these  things  suggest  the  breathtaking  skj'  ride  of  Wotan's  daugh- 
ters in  the  last  act  of  Die  Walkiire,  but  with  one  important  difference:  Don  Quixote's 
horse  never  leaves  the  ground,  as  indicated  by  the  unchanging,  earthbound,  pedal- 
point  D  in  the  bass  instruments  of  the  orchestral 

Variation  VIII:  Gemachlich  (Comodo).  A  journey  by  boat;  the  flowing  water  music 
again  suggests  a  Wagner  parody — the  opening  scene  ot  Rheingold^  Don  Quixote 
finds  a  boat  at  a  stream  and  embarks  on  a  journey — ^^vithout  oars — to  find  adven- 
ture. The  boat  is  crushed  by  some  great  mill-wheels,  and  the  occupants  are  saved  by 
some  helpful  millers.  The  Don's  themes  are  converted  here  into  a  gently  rolling  6/  8 
time  that  lulls  its  way  along.  But  as  they  near  the  mill-wheels,  things  begin  to 
happen  faster  and  faster.  Rescuers  pull  them  to  shore,  where  they  stand  dripping 
wet.  The  final  cadence  figure  of  the  variation  becomes  a  prayer  of  thanks  for  their 
rescue. 

Variation  IX:  Schnell  und  sturmisch  (Fast  and  stormy).  Don  Quixote  encounters 
two  Benedictine  monks  mounted  on  mules.  He  takes  them  (from  their  black  robes)  to 
be  magicians,  and  easily  puts  them  to  rout. 

Variation  X:  Viel  hreiter  {Much  broader).  A  gentleman  from  Don  Quixote's  own 
village,  concerned  about  the  old  man"s  condition,  shows  up  as  the  Knight  of  the 
White  Moon  and  defeats  the  Don  in  battle,  exacting  a  promise  to  refrain  from 
knight-errantry  for  a  year.  In  a  long  transition,  Don  Quixote  makes  his  journey 
home.  The  pedal  point  in  the  bass  and  the  dnimbeats  that  mark  his  homeward  way 
are  effective  and  moving,  building  to  the  climactic  dissonant  chord  that  had  marked 
the  onset  of  his  insanity  in  the  Introduction.  Now  the  clouds  begin  to  clear  away.  A 
radiant  A  major  chord — the  dominant  of  the  home  key  of  D — leads  directly  to  the 

Finale:  Sehr  ruhig  (Very  calm).  Here  a  warm  new  version  of  Don  Quixote's  basic 
theme  (solo  cello)  leads  gradually  to  the  onset  of  death  pangs.  The  cello  recalls  all  of 
the  principal  ideas  associated  with  the  Don  before  the  actual  moment  of  death,  after 
which  the  orchestra  can  add  only  its  quiet  requiescat. 

— S.L. 
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Sergei  Prokofiev 

SjTnphony-Concerto  for  cello  and  orchestra.  Opus  125 

Sergei  Sergeyevitch  Prokofiev  was  born  at 
Sontzovka,  near  Ekaterinoslav,  in  the 
Ukraine,  on  23  April  1891  and  died  at 
Moscow  on  5  March  1953.  The  Sym- 
phony-Concerto is  a  substantial  rework- 
ing of  his  Cello  Concerto  Xo.  1,  Opus  58, 
composed  in  1933.  The  work  was  substan- 
tially recast  between  1950  and  1952  with 
collaboration  from  Mstislav  Rostro- 
povich,  to  whom  the  new  version  was  ded- 
icated. Rostropovich  was  soloist  in  the 
first  performance,  which  was  given  by  the 
Moscow  Youth  Orchestra  on  18  February 
1952;  S.  Richter  was  the  conductor.  A 
later  revision  was  premiered  after  the 
composer's  death,  again  by  Rostropovich, 
in  Copenhagen  with  the  Danish  Radio 
Orchestra.  The  same  soloist  appeared 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  the  direction  of  Dmitri  Mitropoulos  in  the 
American  premiere  on  19  April  1956.  Samuel  Mayes  was  the  soloist  when  Erich 
Leinsdorf  introduced  the  work  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  repertory  in  March 
1963.  Mstislav  Rostropovich  performed  it  here,  Seiji  Ozawa  conducting,  in  March  and 
April  1977.  In  addition  to  the  solo  cello,  the  score  calls  for  two  flutes  (second  doubling 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  trumpets  (a  third  is  optional),  four 
horns,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  tambourine,  triangle,  bass  drum,  side 
drum,  celesta,  and  strings. 

Prokofiev's  Opus  58  Cello  Concerto  Xo.  1  was  composed  in  1933  and  performed  in 
1938.  Even  before  the  American  premiere,  which  was  given  by  the  Boston  S^Tnphony 
Orchestra  under  Serge  Koussevitzlrv,  with  Gregor  Piatigorsk^'  as  soloist,  in  1940.  he 
undertook  some  re\asion  and  added  a  cadenza.  This  work  was  published  by  Boosey  & 
Hawkes  in  1951 — though  even  then,  Prokofiev  was  in  the  midst  of  a  complete 
reworking.  In  fact,  the  rewrite  was  so  thorough  that  it  was  given  its  American 
premiere,  under  Mitropoulos  in  New  York,  as  Prokofiev's  "Second  Concerto" — just 
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instruments,  over  which  the  orchestral  violins  play  a  grotesque  duet;  a  shortened 
recapitulation  and  an  extended  coda  follow. 

The  finale  is  built  of  variations  on  two  different  themes,  the  first  a  slow  instru- 
mental melody  later  transformed  into  a  playful  dance.  The  second  seems  to  be 
thematically  related  to  a  Byelorussian  song,  though  Prokofiev  treats  it  with  a 
stylized  orchestration  characteristic  of  the  wedding  bands  that  played  in  rural 
\411ages  (the  composer  jokingly  referred  to  this  passage  as  "poor  relations").  In 
general  the  finale  builds  in  rh\i:hmic  activity  from  the  relatively  moderate  speed  of 
the  opening  to  the  blazing  close.  Throughout  the  entire  piece  Prokofiev  exploits  the 
solo  instrument  in  every  possible  range  and  style,  an  imaginative  exploration  of  its 
capabilities  no  doubt  inspired  by  the  virtuoso  with  whom  he  collaborated. 

— S.L. 
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Antonio  Vivaldi 

Concerto  in  G  for  cello,  string  orchestra,  and  continue,  RV  413 

Antonio  Vivaldi  was  born  in  Venice  on 
4  March  1678  and  died  in  Vienna  in 
July  (buried  28  July)  1741.  The  dates  of 
composition  and  first  performance  of  the 
G  major  concerto,  RV  413,  are  unknown. 
This  performance  is  the  first  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  solo  cello,  the  score  calls  for 
an  orchestra  of  strings  and  continuo. 
The  harpsichordist  in  the  present  per- 
formance is  Mark  Kroll. 

''II  prete  rosso,"  "the  red  priest,"  as 
Vivaldi  was  called  after  the  color  of 
hair  that  apparently  ran  in  his  family, 
may  not  have  invented  the  ritornello 
form  of  the  Baroque  concerto,  but  he 
certainly  established  it  as  the  basic 
approach  to  concerto  composition  in 
nearly  500  works,  the  most  famous  of  which  were  spread  by  print  and  performance 
all  over  Europe.  Many  of  Vivaldi's  concertos  were  composed  during  the  years  from 
1703  to  1718,  when  he  was  violin  teacher  and  later  concert  director  at  the  Pio 
Ospedale  della  Pieta,  a  charitable  orphanage  for  girls  run  by  the  government  of 
Venice.  It  was  designed  to  get  the  girls  off  the  public  rolls  by  educating  them  and 
making  them  suitable  marriage  partners.  One  of  the  most  useful  elements  of  a  girl's 
education  was  musical  talent,  through  which  she  might  attract  a  spouse  or  at  least 
enter  into  one  of  the  professions  open  to  a  woman,  that  of  virtuoso  performer.  It  was 
for  the  remarkably  talented  girls  in  this  institution  that  Vivaldi  composed  most  of 
his  sonatas  and  concertos. 

Vivaldi's  output  includes  220  concertos  for  violin.  After  that  the  bassoon  (with 
thirty-seven  concertos)  and  cello  (with  twenty-seven)  take  pride  of  place.  The  cello 
had  only  just  begun  to  be  "liberated"  from  its  usual  function  of  playing  along  on  the 
bass  line  of  virtually  every  composition.  Right  around  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  a  few  composers  began  to  write  for  cellists  capable  of  plajdng  more 
virtuosic  solo  parts.  The  most  influential  of  these  was  probably  Giuseppe  Maria 
Jaechini,  whose  Opus  4  (1701)  to  some  degree  liberated  the  cello  and  allowed  it  to 
play  more  freely  over  and  around  the  bass  line. 

Vivaldi's  solo  concertos  for  cello — and  especially  the  present  concerto  in  G — 
make  far  greater  demands  on  the  player  than  Jaechini  did,  in  terms  of  both  range 
and  agility.  In  other  respects  his  cello  concerto  resembles  his  concertos  for  the  violin 
or  other  instruments.  The  outer  movements  are  laid  out  in  the  ritornello  fashion  that 
became  (under  Vivaldi's  influence)  the  standard  format  for  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
century.  This  approach  begins  with  the  full  orchestra  announcing  the  musical 
material  in  a  substantial  section  in  the  home  key;  it  is  called  the  "ritornello""  because 
the  thematic  ideas  return  periodically.  Except  for  the  very  ending,  the  intermediate 
ritornellos — there  are  usually  two  or  three — come  in  different  keys.  They  function 
like  the  pillars  of  a  mighty  suspension  bridge;  the  soloist  provides  the  cable  linking 
these  pillars,  with  elaborate  and  brilliant  musical  figures  that  may  grow  out  of  the 
ritornello  themes  or  may  simply  give  an  opportunity  for  the  player's  finger  dexterity 
to  astonish  the  listener.  The  middle  movement  is  always  more  songful  in  character 
and  contains  melodic  decorations  that  might  well  come  from  the  opera  house,  as  the 

soloist  plays  in  the  most  lyrical  possible  way. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Witold  Lutoslawski 

Concerto  for  Cello  and  Orchestra 


Witold  Luto&taivski  was  horn  in  War- 
saw, Poland,  on  25  January  1913.  He 
composed  his  Cello  Concerto  in  1970  on 
a  commission  from  the  Royal  Philhar- 
monic Society,  London,  in  association 
with  the  Calouste  Gulhenkian  Founda- 
tion, for  Mstislav  Rostropovich,  who 
gave  the  first  performance,  with  the 
Bournemouth  Symphony  Orchestra  con- 
ducted by  Edward  Doivnes,  at  the  Royal 
Festival  Hall  on  18  October  1970.  These 
are  the  first  performances  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  In  addition  to  the 
solo  cello,  the  score  calls  for  three  flutes 
(doubling  piccolo) ,  three  oboes,  three 
clarinets  (third  doubling  bass  clarinet), 
three  bassoons  (third  doubling  con- 
trabassoon),  three  trumpets,  four  horns, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  a  large  percussion  battery  (consisting  of  timpani,  xylophone, 
whip,  five  tom-toms,  vibraphone  [motor  off],  suspended  cymbal,  tam-tam,  wood  blocks, 
bass  drum,  tenor  drum,  side  drum,  bells,  tambourine,  and  small  cymbals),  celesta,  harp, 
piano,  and  strings. 

Following  his  training  at  the  Warsaw  Conserv^atory,  Witold  Lutostawski  developed 
a  busy  career  as  composer,  pianist,  and  conductor.  He  has  taught  widely  throughout 
Europe  and  the  United  States  (including  Tanglewood).  His  earliest  music  was 
perhaps  typical  of  Eastern  European  composers  who  came  along  in  the  aftermath  of 
Bela  Bartok:  often  built  of  diatonic  melodies  based  on  folk  tunes,  but  harmonized  in 
a  nonfunctional  way.  But  very  gradually  he  moved  toward  the  avant-garde  in  works 
of  brilliant  color  and  evocative  effect.  The  Funeral  Music  of  1958  marked  a  kind  of 
arrival  point  in  his  work,  and  the  early  '60s  saw  the  creation  of  a  number  of 
substantial  compositions  of  varying  character:  Venetian  Games  (1961),  Three  Poems  of 
Henri  Michaux  (1963),  and  especially  the  Second  Symphony  (1967),  a  work  of 
brilliant  color. 

The  Concerto  for  Cello  and  Orchestra,  which  came  a  few  years  later,  is  less  overtly 
sho'wy  in  its  treatment  of  the  orchestra,  more  concerned  with  the  traditional  purpose 
of  the  concerto:  to  set  up  a  musical  opposition  between  the  soloist — alone  and 
unsupported,  except  by  his  own  resources  of  virtuosity  and  expressiveness — and  the 
powerful  body  that  is  the  full  orchestra.  Lutoslawski  does  not  build  his  work  on 
contrasted  themes  between  soloist  and  ensemble,  but  rather  on  the  opposition  of 
moods,  from  a  kind  of  absentminded  wandering  to  a  tightly-written  concentration. 
Cello  and  orchestra  oppose  one  another  and  try  to  influence  the  music  that  the  other 
produces. 

The  soloist  has  an  unusual  amount  of  time  to  establish  his  personality,  so  to  speak, 
in  that  the  concerto  begins  with  an  unaccompanied  cadenza  lasting  nearly  five 
minutes;  this  beginning  is  almost  nonchalant,  improvisatory  in  character  The  soloist 
is  obsessed  with  the  note  D,  strumming  it  again  and  again,  surrounding  it  with 
various  decorative  figures.  Suddenly  he  takes  off  on  a  series  of  virtuosic  escapes,  as 
if  mindful  of  the  fact  that  an  entire  orchestra  is  waiting  to  take  him  on.  But  he  keeps 
returning  to  that  obsessive  low  D.  Finally  the  trumpets  interrupt  the  player's 
ruminations  with  increasingly  rude  and  urgent  admonitions  to  get  on  with  it. 
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Suddenly  the  concerto  proper  (in  its  et^^nological  sense  of  a  contest  between 
opposing  forces)  gets  underway.  The  soloist  plays  some  lively  episodes  that  encour- 
age the  other  players  to  join  in.  Their  sequences  are  rather  scherzo-like.  Sometimes 
they  are  to  be  conducted  precisely  and  played  with  exactness  of  ensemble;  elsewhere 
they  are  ad  libitum  interjections  that  begin  at  the  conductor's  downbeat  and  contin- 
ue at  the  player's  own  pace.  In  either  case,  the  orchestra  urges  the  soloist  to  broader 
and  more  passionate  commitment.  A  brief  recollection  of  the  opening  cadenza,  again 
marked  "indifferente'  ("indifferently"),  leads  to  a  new  approach  in  a  kind  of  slow 
movement.  One  by  one  the  orchestral  double  basses  enter  with  the  note  £",  against 
which  the  soloist  plays  a  theme  that  descends  in  expressive,  grieving  steps.  For  a 
time  soloist  and  orchestra  share  a  closeness  of  mood  and  texture  that  seems  to  have 
brought  about  a  resolution  of  differences.  The  orchestra  builds  to  a  grand  climax, 
disregarding  the  cello's  objections.  The  soloist  undertakes  a  renewed  attack,  leading 
to  whirling  scale  figures  against  which  the  once-unified  orchestra  disintegrates  into 
individual  statements  by  small  groups  of  instrumental  families:  brass,  strings, 
percussion. 

This  leads  to  an  urgent  contest  between  soloist  and  orchestra.  The  cellist  refuses 
to  succumb  to  the  overwhelming  power  of  greater  numbers,  though  the  orchestra 
tries  one  last  attempt  through  sheer  power,  but  the  cellist  asserts  his  defiance, 
repeatedly  plajdng  tutia  forza  a  high  A,  the  hard-won  conquest  from  the  dull  low  D 
that  opened  the  work.  The  orchestra  yields  up  the  victory. 

— S.L. 
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A  New  Standard: 

THE  NAD  7220PE 


Our  goal  was  to  design  a  receiver  in  the  NAD  tradition,  with  true  state-of-the- 
art  performance  ...  but  for  under  $300!  The  NAD  7220PE  represents  the 
culmination  of  our  most  intensive  engineering  effort  ever 


We  started  with  NAD's  most  advanced  amplifier  technology  the  Power 
Envelope  '  This  circuitry  provides  extra  reserves  of  tone-burst  power  for 
music— nearly  triple  the  rated  continuous  power!  Then  we  added  an  outstand- 
ing FM  section  with  three  stages  of  I.F.  filtering  for  freedom  from  noise  and 
interference,  and  a  dual-gate  MOSFET  front-end  for  superb  sensitivity.  But  we 
didn't  stop  there.  The  finishing  touch  is  our  unmatched  discrete  phono  pre- 
amp  with  a  dynamic  range  over  lOOdB,  more  than  enough  for  the  demands  of 
today's  (and  tomorrow's)  digital  recordings.  The  7220PE  sets  new  standards 
by  which  other  receivers,  costing  much  more,  will  now  be  measured. 

We  invite  you  to  audition  this  truly  remarkable  product. 


For  more  informanon  on  the  NAD  7220  PE  and  a  list  of  dealers,  send  us  the  coupon  below. 


NAD  (USA),  INC.,  675  Canton  Street,  Norwood,  MA.  02062 
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Antonin  Dvorak 

Cello  Concerto  in  B  minor,  Opus  104 


Antonin  Dvorak  was  bom  in  Nelahozeves 
(Muhlhausen),  Bohemia,  near  Prague,  on 
8  September  1841  and  died  in  Prague  on 
1  May  1904.  He  composed  his  B  minor 
Cello  Concerto  in  New  York,  beginning 
the  first  movement  on  8  November  1894 
and  the  finale  on  New  Year's  Day  of  1895. 
The  full  score  was  completed  on  9  Febru- 
ary 1895,  but  Dvorak  revised  the  ending, 
following  his  return  home,  in  response  to 
the  death  of  his  sister-in-law  Josefina 
Kaunitzova,  with  whom  he  had  once  been 
in  love.  After  the  last  bar,  Dvorak  wrote  in 
the  manuscript:  "I  finished  the  Concerio 
in  New  York,  but  when  I  returned  to 
Bohemia,  I  changed  the  end  coinpletely  as 
it  stands  here  now.  Pisek,  11  June  1895." 
Though  the  score  is  dedicated  to  Dvorak's 
close  friend,  the  cellist  Hanus  Wihan,  the  first  performance  was  given  by  Leo  Stern  with 
the  London  Philharmonic  Society  at  Queen's  Hall  under  the  composer's  direction  on  19 
March  1896.  The  first  American  performance  was  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Emil  Paur  at  the  Music  Hall  in  Boston  on  19  December  1896,  with  Alwin 
Schroeder  as  soloist.  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  Pierre  Fournier,  Mstislav  Rostropovich,  and 
Yo-Yo  Ma  are  noteworthy  among  the  orchestra's  previous  guest  soloists  in  this  work.  In 
addition  to  the  cello  soloist,  the  score  calls  for  two  flutes  (second  doubling  piccolo),  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  three  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba, 
timpani,  and  strings,  plus  triangle  in  the  last  movement  only. 

Eh^ofak  came  to  America  in  September  1892,  after  prolonged  urging  from  Mrs. 
Jeannette  Thurber,  who  finally  persuaded  him  to  serv^  e  as  the  director  of  the  National 
Conserv^atory  of  Music  in  New  York.  It  was  Mrs.  Thurber's  dream  that  Dvorak  could 
help  to  found  an  American  school  of  composition  (she  was  evidently  unaware  that  a 
genuine  school  of  composers  was  already  quite  well  established  in  Boston,  where  they 
had  begun  to  turn  out  a  stream  of  symphonies  and  other  works  premiered  by  the 
Boston  Symphony).  In  any  case,  Dvorak  composed  some  of  his  most  popular  works 
while  he  was  in  this  country,  including  the  New  World  SjTnphony,  the  string  quartet  in 
F,  Opus  96,  and  the  string  quintet  in  E-flat,  Opus  97  (both  dubbed  ''The  American"), 
and,  as  his  last  composition  written  in  this  country^,  the  Cello  Concerto. 

Dvorak  received  the  impetus  to  compose  the  concerto — the  most  popular  work  of  its 
type  in  the  repertory — largely  because  of  the  influence  of  one  of  his  colleagues  at  the 
National  Conservatorv^,  the  chairman  of  his  cello  faculty,  Victor  Herbert.  Herbert,  a 
German-trained  Irishman  who  was  the  principal  cellist  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
would  soon  become  America's  most  popular  and  versatile  composer  for  the  Broadway 
stage  (his  works  include  Babes  in  Toyland  and  Naughty  Marietta),  but  in  the  early 
1890s  his  attention  was  almost  totally  directed  to  the  creation  of  concert  music. 
Herbert  had  already  composed  a  Suite  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  (Opus  3)  and  a  Cello 
Concerto  (Opus  8),  but  it  was  the  first  performance  of  his  best-knov^Ti  serious  composi- 
tion, the  Second  Cello  Concerto,  wath  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  Anton  Seidl 
on  9  March  1894  that  proved  epoch-making  for  Dvorak.  Naturally  I>v'ofak  attended 
the  premiere  of  this  major  work  by  a  man  who  was  not  only  the  head  of  one  of  his 
departments,  but  a  close  friend  as  well.  After  the  performance,  Dvorak  ran  up  to  the 
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composer-soloist  in  the  green  room  and  shouted  enthusiastically,  "Terrific,  absolutely 
terrific!'' 

Dvorak  had  already  drafted  one  cello  concerto,  but  he  had  left  it  unfinished — with 
the  orchestral  part  in  piano  score — out  of  fear  that  the  cello  was  too  delicate  and  too 
low  in  pitch  to  compete  successfully  with  an  orchestra.  Herbert's  concerto  persuaded 
him  other\^dse.  The  following  year  Dvorak  began  his  o\mi  Cello  Concerto,  the  final 
large  composition  of  his  American  years.  He  completed  it  on  9  Februarys  1895,  though 
he  made  one  substantial  change  after  returning  to  Prague:  when  he  heard  of  the  death 
of  his  sister-in-law,  Josefina  Kaunitzova,  whom  he  had  once  hoped  to  marrv;  Dvorak 
replaced  four  bars  of  music  just  before  the  end  of  the  concerto  with  a  substantial  new 
section  of  serious  character. 

The  concerto  has  always  been  popular  for  its  warm  melodies,  the  brilliance  of 
Dv'ofak's  treatment  of  the  solo  instrument,  and  the  skillful  way  in  which  he  manages  to 
employ  his  substantial  orchestra  without  overpowering  the  soloist.  The  themes  all  have 
their  own  character,  yet  sound  w^ell  whether  played  by  the  orchestra  or  the  soloist. 
Moreover,  the  composer  is  highly  imaginative  in  his  treatment  of  musical  structure.  In 
the  first  movement,  since  the  development  is  almost  entirely  taken  up  by  a  magical 
treatment  of  the  first  theme  in  a  distant  key,  Dvorak  begins  his  recapitulation  with  the 
second  theme,  allowing  the  final  return  of  the  first  theme  to  lead  directly  to  the 
brilliant  fanfares  that  close  the  movement. 

Next  comes  a  songful  Adagio,  the  mood  of  which  was  colored  by  the  disturbing  news 
Dv^orak  had  received  in  New^  York  of  the  serious  illness  of  his  beloved  sister-in-law^ 
Recalling  that  she  was  especially  fond  of  one  of  the  songs,  ''Kez  duch  muj  sam''' 
("Leave  me  alone"),  from  his  Four  Songs,  Opus  82,  of  1887-88,  he  worked  the  melody 
into  the  slow^  movement. 

The  rondo  tune  of  the  finale  is  exuberant,  though  tempered  by  the  hT^cism  of  the 
interludes.  Ih^ofak's  dedicatee,  the  cellist  Hanus  Wihan,  w^ho  w^orked  with  the  com- 
poser on  details  of  the  solo  part,  desired  to  add  an  extensive  cadenza  to  the  finale,  but 
Dvorak  refused.  He  decided,  however,  to  make  the  closing  section  something  of  a 
memorial  to  Josefina,  W'ho  had  died  a  month  after  his  return  to  Bohemia.  The  extended 
slow"  section  that  he  worked  into  the  close  of  the  movement  contains  a  poignant 
reference  to  the  main  theme  of  the  first  movement  and  another  recollection  of  the  song 
from  Opus  82  (high  in  the  solo  violin,  accompanied  by  flutes)  before  it  is  sung  once 
more  by  the  cello.  The  final  burst  of  high  spirits  brings  in  (in  the  w^ords  of  Dvorak's 
biographer  Otakar  Sourek)  "a  note  of  almost  incoherent  happiness  at  being  home  at 
last  in  his  beloved  Bohemia." 

— S.L. 
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More  .  .  . 

The  standard  book  on  Boccherini  is  by  G.  de  Rothschild,  Luigi  Boccherini,  His  Life, 
His  Work.  Mstislav  Rostropovich  has  recorded  the  D  major  cello  concerto  with  the 
Collegium  Musicum  of  Zurich  under  the  direction  of  Paul  Sacher  (DG,  a  two-record 
set  also  including  the  Haydn  D  major  concerto  and  the  Dvorak  concerto,  both 
performed  by  Pierre  Pournier).  For  a  version  on  period  instruments,  there  is  the 
recording  by  Anner  Bylsma  with  Jaap  Schroeder  and  the  Amsterdam  Concerto, 
coupled  with  Boccherini's  concerto  for  cello  and  two  horns  (Teldec). 

Don  Quixote  is  exhaustively  analyzed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  three-volume 
biography  Richard  Strauss:  A  Critical  Commentary  on  his  Life  and  Works  by  Norman 
Del  Mar  (Barrie  and  Rockliff,  London;  also  available  in  paperback  from  University 
of  California).  Michael  Kennedy's  shorter  study  of  Strauss  in  the  Master  Musicians 
series  is  excellent  (Littlefield  paperback),  and  the  symposium  Richard  Strauss:  The 
Man  and  his  Music,  edited  by  Alan  Walker,  is  worth  looking  into  (Barnes  &  Noble). 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  have  recorded  Strauss's  Don 
Quixote  with  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  and  violist  Burton  Fine  (CBS,  available  on  compact 
disc,  coupled  with  Schoenberg's  Cello  Concerto  after  Monn).  Rudolf  Kempe's  Don 
Quixote  with  the  Dresden  State  Orchestra  features  cellist  Paul  Tortelier,  available 
on  the  budget  Seraphim  label.  Another  highly  regarded  performance  on  a  budget 
label  is  George  Szell's  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  cellist  Pierre  Fournier 
(Odyssey). 

Prokofiev  has  suffered  from  a  lack  of  balanced  critical  evaluation  both  in  Russia 
and  in  the  West;  Soviet  historians  tend  to  attack  those  works  written  while  the 
composer  was  in  the  "decadent"  West  as  "formalistic"  and  unmusical,  while 
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European  and  American  critics  tend  to  criticize  the  works  of  Prokofiev's  later  years, 
after  he  had  returned  to  Russia,  as  responses  to  the  pressure  of  "official"  standards 
of  musical  style.  A  fundamental  and  very  reasonable  book  is  Music  and  Musical  Life 
in  Soviet  Russia,  1917-1970  by  Boris  Schwarz  (Norton  paperback),  which  is  filled  with 
a  broad  range  of  fascinating  material.  An  updated  edition  carries  the  story  forward 
to  1980  (University  of  Indiana).  Rita  McAllister's  article  in  The  New  Grove  is  very 
good  and  is  now  available  separately  in  The  New  Grove  Russian  Masters  2  (Norton 
paperback,  with  articles  on  Rimsky-Korsako%  Skriabin,  Rakhmaninov,  Prokofiev, 
and  Shostakovich).  Mstislav  Rostropovich  has  recorded  the  S\Tnphony-Concerto 
twice:  with  Kurt  Sanderling  and  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic,  and  with  Malcolm 
Sargent  and  the  Royal  Philharmonic.  The  older  recording,  with  Sanderling,  still 
remains  available  on  a  monaural  Monitor  album,  coupled  with  the  Shostakovich 
Concertino  for  two  pianos. 

Vivaldi  has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  study  in  recent  years.  The  best 
recent  studies  are  by  Michael  Talbot:  a  splendid  brief  sur\'ey  in  The  New  Grove 
(available  separately  in  The  New  Grove  Italian  Baroque  Masters  [Norton  paperback], 
with  the  Grove  articles  on  Monteverdi,  Frescobaldi,  Cavalli,  Corelli,  A.  and  D, 
Scarlatti,  and  Vivaldi),  and  a  superb  volume  in  the  Master  Musicians  series 
(Littlefield  paperback).  Mstislav  Rostropovich's  Deutsche  Grammophon  recording 
of  the  G  major  cello  concerto,  RV  413,  with  Paul  Sacher  and  the  Collegium  Musicum 
of  Zurich,  is  not  currently  available. 

The  most  extended  source  of  information  in  English  about  Witold  Lutostawski  is 
B.A.  Varga's  Luto&tawski  Profile,  a  monograph  published  in  England  ten  years  ago 
but  evidently  not  issued  here.  The  Cello  Concerto  has  not  been  recorded. 

There  are  two  good  studies  of  Dvorak  by  John  Clapham:  Antonin  Dvorak':  Musician 
and  Craftsman,  more  concerned  with  the  composer's  music  than  with  his  life  (St. 
Martin's;  currently  out  of  print),  and  Antonin  Dvorak,  a  biographical  account  (Nor- 
ton). Clapham  also  contributed  the  Dvorak  article  to  The  New  Grove,  now  available 
separately  in  The  New  Grove  Late  Romantic  Masters  (Norton,  available  in  paperback; 
this  volume  contains  the  complete  articles  on  Bruckner,  Brahms,  Dvorak,  and  Wolf). 
Alec  Robertson's  Dvorak  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  is  an  enthusiastic  brief 
survey  of  his  life  and  works  (Littlefield  paperback).  Also  useful  is  Robert  Layton's 
BBC  Music  Guide  on  Dvorak  Symphonies  &  Concertos  (U.  of  Washington  paperback). 
Mstislav  Rostropovich  has  recorded  the  Dvorak  Cello  Concerto  most  recently  with 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  Erato  (available  in  both 
compact  disc  and  LP  formats;  coupled  with  Tchaikovsky's  Variations  on  a  Rococo 
Theme).  His  recording  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  has 
recently  been  reissued  on  compact  disc  (DG).  A  version  of  considerable  sweep  and 
nobility  by  the  late  Pierre  Fournier  with  George  Szell  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
is  available  in  a  budget  two-LP  set  with  the  Haydn  D  major  concerto  and  Rostro- 
povich's performance  of  the  Boccherini  concerto  mentioned  above  (DG). 

— S.L. 
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Bostonians 
have  always 

loved  fine 
Japanese  art 

Starting 

January  29,  they 

can  taste  it 


Japanese  cuisine  iil'^^fe  Come  and  discover 

in  its  truest  perfection  M^^^^  our  traditional  flavors . 
has  come  to  Boston.   /^Ht^^^  Savor  perfection. 


RESTAURANT 

SUNTORY 

Sushi  Bar    Shabu-Shabu  Room    Japanese  Tatami  Rooms    Teppan-Yaki  Room 

The  finest  Japanese  dining  in  America, 

212  Stuart  Street     338-2111 

London    Paris   Milano  Tokyo  Singapore   Sydney  Honolulu    Vancouver  Mexico  City   Acapulco   Sao  Paulo   Boston    Chicago 
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Mstislav  Rostropovich 


Mstislav  Rostropovich  celebrates  his  60th 
birthday  this  year  with  a  special  series  of 
engagements  in  New  York  City  and  a  gala 
birthday  concert  in  Washington,  D.C.,  as  well 
as  concert  cycles  and  special  programs  in 
Europe  and  the  Far  East.  Just  named  "Musi- 
cian of  the  Year"  for  his  ten  years  of  leader- 
ship as  music  director  of  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra,  the  conductor/cellist/ 
pianist  is  recognized  internationally  as  a  con- 
summate musician  and  an  outspoken  defender 
of  human  rights  and  artistic  freedoms.  The 
New  York  celebration  is  a  two-month,  three- 
orchestra  series  of  eighteen  concerts  featuring 
Mr.  Rostropovich  as  conductor,  soloist,  and 
reeitalist.  He  will  appear  as  conductor  and/or 
soloist  with  the  National  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, the  New  York  Philharmonic,  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  will  per- 
form fifteen  major  works  for  cello  and  orches- 
tra, seven  of  them  written  for  and  dedicated  to 
him.  Mr.  Rostropovich's  appearances  as  cellist 
culminate  in  March  when  he  performs  the 
complete  Bach  Suites  for  unaccompanied  cello 
at  Grace  Episcopal  Church.  For  the  finale  of 
the  New  York  concerts,  he  conducts  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  in  Britten's  War  Requiem 
with  his  wife,  soprano  Galina  Vishnevskaya, 
tenor  Anthony  Rolfe  Johnson,  and  bass-bari- 
tone John  Shirley-Quirk.  Following  the  New 
York  cycle,  Mr.  Rostropovich  celebrates  his 
actual  birthday  in  Washington,  D.C.,  with  the 
National  Sj-mphony  Orchestra  and  a  host  of 
guests,  including  Leonard  Bernstein,  Bella 
Davidovich,  Eugene  Istomin,  Yo-Yo  Ma,  Sir 
Yehudi  Menuhin,  Anne-Sophie  Mutter, 


Murray  Perahia,  Maxim  Shostakovich,  and 
Isaac  Stern,  among  others. 

This  past  fall,  Mr.  Rostropovich  led  per- 
formances of  Rimsky-Korsakov's  The  Tsar's 
Bride  with  the  Washington  Opera;  Galina 
Vishnevskaya  made  her  United  States  direct- 
ing debut  with  that  production.  Some  months 
later,  he  led  an  unprecedented  Prokofiev  cycle 
in  Paris,  including  the  first  concert  perform- 
ance of  the  original,  five-hour  War  and  Piece, 
as  well  as  all  the  s\Tnphonies  and  other  orches- 
tral works,  with  the  Orchestre  National  de 
France  and  the  Orchestre  de  Paris.  He  then 
appeared  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic  as  solo- 
ist and  double  concerto  partner  with  Isaac 
Stern  in  that  orchestra's  fiftieth-anniversary- 
celebration.  During  May  he  appears  as  soloist 
with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, as  conductor  with  the  Tokyo  Philhar- 
monic, and  as  reeitalist  in  Tokyo  and  Osaka. 
The  following  month  he  takes  the  National 
S\Tnphony  to  the  Casals  Festival  in  Puerto 
Rico.  Mr.  Rostropovich  became  music  director 
of  the  National  S\Tiiphony  in  1977;  during  his 
continuing  tenure  as  music  director,  the 
orchestra  has  received  increasing  acclaim  for 
its  performances  at  home  and  abroad.  It  has 
made  many  critically  acclaimed  recordings, 
appeared  for  the  first  time  on  a  nationally 
broadcast  series,  and  commissioned  works  by 
some  of  the  world's  most  distinguished  com- 
posers. Mr.  Rostropovich  is  also  an  artistic 
director  of  the  United  Kingdom's  Aldeburgh 
Festival,  and  he  is  artistic  director  of  the 
International  Festival  of  Evian. 

Born  in  Baku  on  27  March  1927,  Mstislav 
Rostropovich  began  musical  studies  in  early 
childhood  with  his  parents.  At  sixteen  he 
entered  the  Moscow  Conser\'ator^',  where  his 
teachers  included  Sergei  Prokofiev  and 
Dmitri  Shostakovich,  both  of  whom  later  dedi- 
cated works  to  him.  Other  composers  who  have 
written  works  for  Mr.  Rostropovich  include 
Britten,  Bernstein,  Messiaen,  Berio, 
Ginastera,  and  Khachaturian.  Trained  exten- 
sively as  a  composer  himself,  he  has  written 
numerous  works;  he  collaborated  with  Pro- 
kofiev on  the  1952  version  of  the  Sjinphony- 
Concerto,  and,  with  Kabalevsky,  he  completed 
Prokofiev's  Concertino,  left  unfinished  at  the 
composer's  death  in  1953.  Mr.  Rostropovich 
made  his  debut  as  conductor  in  1961  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  He  made  his  United  States  conduct- 
ing debut  with  the  National  Symphony 
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Music  has 
charms 
to  sooth  a 
savage  beast. 


Charles  River  Hospital 
Wellesley.  MA  02181 
(617)235-8400 
Jackson  Brook  Institute 
South  Portland,  ME  04106 
(207)761-2200 

Lake  Shore  Hospital 
Manchester  NH  03103 
(603)  645-6700 


But  sometimes  music  isn't  enough.  When 
serious  emotional  problems  threaten  your 
mental  health  or  that  of  someone  you  love, 
professional  care  can  help.  Problems  often 
include  depression,  alcohol  or  drug  depend- 
ency, a  painful  breakdown  in  family  com- 
munication, eating  disorders,  troubled 
children,  or  a  significant  loss.  In  profes- 
sional surroundings.  Community  Care  Sys- 
tems offers  discreet,  caring,  psychiatric 
diagnostic  and  treatment  services  to  adults, 
adolescents  and  children  experiencing  Ufe 
crises.  Our  specialized  psychiatric  treatment 
centers  throughout  New  England  offer  both 
short  and  longer  term  therapy. 

We  help  people  help  themselves. 

For  information  or  consultation  call  the  admis- 
sions director  at  the  locations  listed. 


Community  Gore  Systems.  Inc. 


Ir 


Decisions  for  a  winter  evening. 

The  marriage  of  fresh  native 

ingredients  of  the  season  with  the 

creativity  of  French  cooking, 

presents  the  discerning  diner 

with  an  exquisite  array  of  choices. 

The  result .  .  . 

a  menu  of  scope  and  originality. 

Sample  it  amid  the  ambiance  of 

Boston's  most  elegant  restaurant. 


J 


ULIEN 


Reservations  for  Lunch  or  Dinner: 
617-451-1900 


Julien  Restaurant  and  Bar.  In  the  Hotel  Meridien,  250  Franklin  Street.  Boston.  Private  Valet  Parking. 
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Orchestra  in  March  1975;  he  has  since  led  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Boston  S^^nphony, 
the  London  Philharmonic,  and  the  London 
S\inphony,  among  others  on  four  continents. 
He  made  his  American  opera  conducting  de- 
but with  the  San  Francisco  Opera  in  1975  with 
TchaikovsW's  Pique  Dame,  in  a  production 
starring  Galina  Vishnevskaya,  whom  he  fre- 
quently accompanies  in  recital  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Rostropo\deh's  60th  birthday  in  March 
will  be  celebrated  with  the  simultaneous 
release  of  four  recordings  on  the  Erato  label: 
the  Halffter  Cello  Concerto  with  the  composer 
conducting,  the  Penderecki  Cello  Concerto 
with  the  composer  conducting,  the  Rachman- 
inoff Vespers,  and  Prokofiev's  Fourth  and  Sev- 
enth s\Tnphonies.  His  total  discography 
includes  more  than  100  recordings  as  conduc- 
tor, cellist,  and  pianist  on  every  major  label. 
He  has  recorded  nearly  the  entire  cello  litera- 
ture, some  of  it  repeatedly  (including  eight 
recordings  of  the  Dvorak  Cello  Concerto),  as 
well  as  double  and  triple  concertos  and  unac- 
companied works.  As  conductor,  his  record- 
ings include  the  complete  Tchaikovskj^ 
s\Tnphonies  as  well  as  Pique  Dame,  Eugene 
Onegin,  and  lolanta,  the  Dvorak  s\Tnphonies, 
and  Shostako\'ich"s  Lady  Macbeth  of  Mtsensk 
in  its  original  version.  Under  his  baton,  the 
National  S\Tnphony  has  recorded  Chopin  and 
Schumann  piano  concertos  with  Martha 
Argerich,  Prokofiev's  Romeo  and  Juliet  and 
Shostakovich's  Fifth  S^Tuphony  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  and  the  Tchaikovskv^  Violin 
Concerto  with  Isaac  Stem  for  CBS  Master- 


Investment  Real  Estate  Management. 

Brokerage  and  Consulting  Services 

Since  1898 


Donald  L.  Saunders. 
President  &  Chief  Executive  Officer 

SAUNDERS  &  ASSOCIATES 

20  Park  Plaza  •  Boston  •  MA  •  021 16 

(617)  426 '4000 
Exclusive  Agent  for  the  Statler  Office  Building 


works.  For  Erato,  he  has  recorded  the  Dvorak 
Cello  Concerto  and  Tchaikovsky's  Variations 
on  a  Rococo  Theme  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  an  album 
recently  released. 

The  recipient  of  many  honors  and  awards, 
Mr.  Rostropovich  was  recently  named  Musical 
America's  1987  "Musician  of  the  Year."  A 
Commander  of  Arts  and  Letters  in  France,  he 
received  the  prestigious  medal  of  Officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1981.  He  was  awarded 
the  1976  Ernst  von  Siemens  Foundation 
Music  Prize,  previously  given  only  to 
Benjamin  Britten  and  01i^•ier  Messiaen.  He  is 
an  Honorary-  Member  of  the  Academy  of  St. 
Cecilia  in  Rome,  the  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  of  the  United  States,  England's 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  the  Royal 
Swedish  Academy,  and  a  Fellow  of  London's 
Royal  College  of  Music.  In  1985  he  received 
the  Albert  Schweitzer  Award.  Eighteen  dif- 
ferent nations  have  bestowed  more  than  fifty 
major  awards  upon  him,  he  has  received 
medals  and  keys  from  dozens  of  cities,  and  he 
holds  honorarv'  doctorates  and  degrees  from 
educational  institutions  around  the  world. 
While  still  a  So^det  citizen,  his  many  honors 
included  the  Lenin  Prize  (the  nation's  highest 
honor),  the  Stalin  Prize,  and  the  title 
"People's  Artist  of  the  U.S. S.R." 

The  Rostropo\dch  family  left  the  So\4et 
Union  in  1974  in  the  midst  of  a  controversy 
which  received  international  attention.  From 
1969  until  1973.  at  the  invitation  of  Mstislav 
Rostropo^'ich  and  Galina  Vishnevskaya, 
Alexander  Solzhenits^Ti  lived  in  their  dacha 
outside  of  Moscow.  In  1970  Rostropovich 
wrote  an  open  letter  to  Brezhnev  supporting 
the  embattled  author  and  protesting  the 
So\aet  restriction  on  cultural  freedom.  This 
action  resulted  in  cancellations  of  concerts 
and  foreign  tours  for  Rostropovich  and 
Vishnevskaya,  a  So\aet  media  black-out,  and 
the  cessation  of  all  recording  projects  (one 
record  was  abandoned  half-completed).  In 
1974  Mstislav  Rostropovich  and  Galina 
Vishnevskaya  were  finally  granted  exit  visas; 
that  same  year,  Mr.  Rostropovich  received  the 
Annual  Award  of  the  International  League  of 
Human  Rights.  Four  years  later,  the  Pre- 
sidium of  the  Supreme  Soviet  stripped 
Mstislav  Rostropovich  and  Galina 
Vishnevskaya  of  their  citizenship  for  "acts 
harmful  to  the  prestige  of  the  U.S.S.R."  They 
now  travel  with  special  passports  from 
Switzerland. 
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WITHOUT  YOUR  HELP 
YOU  COULD  BE 
HEARING  LESS 
FROM  THE  BSO 


To  keep  the  Boston  Symphony  a  vibrant  musical  force,  it  needs 
vigorous  support.  Ticket  sales,  recordings  and  broadcast  revenues 
generate  only  half  the  income  we  need.  So,  if  you  want  to  hear 
more  from  us,  then  we  need  to  hear  from  you. 


Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive  and  become  a  Friend  for  the  1986-87 

season.  (Friends'  benefits  begin  at  $40.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for 

$ to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund.  '^^^^S^'^r' 

Name Tel 

Address 


J^5rf^. 


S^TTTTphbTiy 


City State Zip IM-Jjmijk 

Please  make  check  payable  to  "Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund"  and  send  to:  /^^^^^^r^^k^^^ 
Sue  Tomlin,  Director  of  Annual  Giving,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  r-      -^  '  ""  "  i 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  (617)  266-1492. 


KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE. 
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Burton  Fine 


BSO  principal  violist  Burton  Fine  joined 
the  orchestra  as  a  second  violinist  in  1963 
after  nine  years  as  a  research  chemist  with 
the  National  Space  and  Aeronautics 
Administration's  Research  Center  in 
Cleveland.  He  auditioned  for  and  won  his 
present  Boston  Symphony  position  at  the 
beginning  of  his  second  year  with  the 
orchestra.  As  a  teacher  of  viola  and  cham- 
ber music,  Mr,  Fine  is  on  the  faculties  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  and 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  He  has  per- 
formed, toured,  and  recorded  extensively 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers, and  he  has  appeared  frequently  as  solo- 
ist on  viola  and  viola  d'amore  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops.  With 
harpist  Susan  Miron  and  flutist  Fenwick 
Smith,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Melisande 
Trio.  Mr.  Fine  studied  for  four  years  with 
violinist  Ivan  Galamian  at  the  Curtis  Insti- 
tute before  moving  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  earned  a  B.A.  in 
chemistry,  and  he  holds  a  Ph.D.  from  the 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology.  Mr.  Fine 
may  be  heard  on  the  CBS  release  of 
Strauss's  Don  Quixote  with  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa. 


We  Give  New  H 

Bromer  Books||^^iii 
and  author  J 


ii»;^j2!{'J^<:'i';s;<«?^ 


Word  "Bookstore" 


fli 

^mjj^ 

™ 

^^Kkill—. 

1^1 

BooKsei:£eRS 

^^^ 

2nd  floor,  607  Boylston  Street 
Copley  Sq.,  Boston  02116 
(617)  247-2818 
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Now  Open 

0k 


An  Elegant     ^^^ 

Lifestyle  At  A  Special  Time  Of  Life. 

For  those  seniors  who  wish  to  maintain  their  independence  with  unmistak- 
able style  and  ease,  there  is  now  The  Georgian,  Boston's  elegant  example  of 
congregate  living  without  a  major  financial  commitment. 

The  Georgian  brings  graciousness  to  the  intimate  atmosphere  of  a  small 
apartment  building,  with  luxuriously  appointed  loimge  and  library  facilities, 
as  well  as  an  elegant  dining  room  where  Georgian  residents  are  served  liuich 
and  dinner  daily  as  part  of  their  rental  agreement.  Our  private  limousine, 
housekeeping  services  and  social  programs  are  among  the  many  conven- 
iences provided  to  all  Georgian  residents  . .  .  The  Georgian  means  privacy  and 
companionship,  freedom  with  security,  on  the  Jamaicaway,  overlooking  the 
pond  and  convenient  to  the  city. 

Call  The  Georgian  at  524-7288  for  an  appointment  or  additional  information. 

A  Prime  Living  Inc.  Residence 
382  Jamaicaway,  Boston,  MA  02130    524-  7228 

Also  inquire  about  our  planned  North  and  South  Shore  communities. 


A  Private  Psychiatric  JCAH  Accredited  Facility 
For  The  Treatment  Of  Personality  Problems, 
Psychoses,  Alcohol  and  Drug  Addiction 

Set  among  86  acres  of  peaceful  meadows  and  wooded  hills,  Baldpate 
presents  a  relaxing,  vacation-like  atmosphere  to  the  problem-beset 
patient.  Its  main  quarters  are  located  in  an  attractive  building,  originally  a 
famous  New  England  Inn.  Its  hospitable  charm  still  permeates  the  cheery 
rooms  and  provides  friendly  warmth  in  a  homelike  environment. 

Twenty-four  hour  admission  service 

Baldpate  Road  Georgetown,  MA  01833  (617)  352-2131 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  particularly  the  following 
group  of  corporations  and  professional  organizations  for  their  outstanding  and 
exemplary'  response  in  support  of  the  orchestra's  needs  during  the  past  or  current 
fiscal  year. 


1986-87  Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000  +  ) 

ADD  Inc  Architects 

General  Electric  Company/Lynn 

Philip  M.  Briggs 

Frank  E.  Pickering 

AT&T 

General  Electric  Plastics  Business  Group 

Robert  C.  Babbitt 

Glen  H.  Hiner 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

The  Gillette  Company 

Har\'ey  Chet  Krentzman 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

American  Express  Company 

HBM/Creamer,  Inc. 

James  D.  Robinson  III 

Edward  Eskandarian 

Analog  De\dces,  Inc. 

IBM  Corporation 

Ray  Stata 

Paul  J.  Palmer 

Bank  of  Boston 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

William  L.  Bro'WTi 

Company 

Bank  of  New  England 

E.  James  Morton 

Peter  H.  McCormick 

Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 

BavBanks,  Inc. 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Companies 

Mehdn  B.  Bradshaw 

Boston  Edison  Company 
Stephen  J.  Sweeney 

McKinsey  &  Company,  Inc. 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

Boston  Financial  &  Equity  Corporation 
Sonny  Monosson 

Moet-Hennessy  U.S.  Corporation 
Ambassador  Evan  G.  Galbraith 

The  Boston  Globe/Affiliated  Publications 

Morse  Shoe,  Inc. 

William  0.  Taylor 

Manuel  Rosenberg 

Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers 

Neiman-Marcus 

Roger  A.  Saunders 

William  D.  Roddy 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Company 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

James  N.  von  Germeten 

Gerhard  M.  Freche 

Bozell,  Jacobs,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc. 

The  New  England 

Thomas  Mahoney 

Edward  E.Phillips 

Cahners  Publishing  Company 

Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

In  memory  of  Norman  L.  Cahners 

James  F.  Cleary^ 

Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores,  Inc. 

Raytheon  Company 

Philip  M.  Hawley 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Vincent  M.b'Reilly 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Country  Curtains 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

William  F  Craig 

Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 

William  E.  Cook 

Daniels  Printing  Company 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Lee  S.  Daniels 

William  S.  Edgerly 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Teradyne,  Inc. 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

Alexander  V  d'Arbeloff 

D\Tiatech  Corporation 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

J.  P.  Barger 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 

An  Wang 

Fidelity  Investments 

WCVB-TV  5 

Samuel  W.  Bodman 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

GTE  Electrical  Products 

Zayre  Corporation 

Dean  T.  Langford 

Maurice  Segall 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
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NATHANIEL  PULSIFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

Family  Ttustee  and  Investment  Advisor 

27  North  Main  Street 

Ipswich  MA  01938 

617-356-3530 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corporations  and 
)rofessional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  valuable  support  totaling  $1,000+  during 
,he  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which  are  both  capitalized  and  underscored  in  the  Business 
ueaders  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll  denoting  support  of  $10,000  +  . 
i^pitalization  denotes  support  totaling  $5,000-$9,999,  and  an  asterisk  indicates  support 
;otaling$2,500-$4,999. 


\ccountants 


Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 

Aerospace 


;IRTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  COMPANY   *Northrop  Corporation 


iWilliam  F.  Meagher 

IlRTHUR  YOUNG  &  COMPANY 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

■<  COPERS  &  LYBRAND 
^Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

t  harles  E.  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  F.  DiPesa 

r  RNST  &  WHINNEY 
James  G.  Maguire 

li^MG  Main  Hurdman 
illVilliam  A.  Lairenaga 

l^EAT,  MARWICK, 
:  ITCHELL  &  COMPANY 
Robert  D.  Happ 

"".  leodore  S.  Samet  &  Company 
Theodore  S.  Samet 

1  DUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
fames  T.  McBride 

.-  ivertising/ Public  Relations 

.'  Tiold  &  Company,  Inc. 
xerald  Broderick 

I  VIC  STRATEGIES,  INC. 
inice  M.  McCarthy 

E  JZELL,  JACOBS,  KENYON  & 
KHARDT,  INC. 
homas  Mahoney 

irold  Cabot  &  Company,  Inc. 
v'illiam  H.  Monaghan 

:  BM/CREAMER,  INC. 
idward  Eskandarian 

arke  &  Company,  Inc. 
erence  M.  Clarke 

IE  COMMUNIQUE  GROUP,  INC. 
■  imes  H.  Kurland 

1  LL  AND  KNOWLTON,  INC. 
eter  A.  Farwell 

i  11,  Holliday,  Connors, 
smopulos,  Inc. 

•  lek  Connors,  Jr. 
'  Jng  &  Rubicam 

•  ark  Stroock 


Thomas  V  Jones 

PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Norman  J.  Ryker 

Architecture/Design 

ADD  INC  ARCHITECTS 
Philip  M.  Briggs 

LEA  GROUP 
Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

William  L.  Brown 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
Peter  H.  McCormick 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT 
&  TRUST  COMPANY 
James  N.  von  Germeten 

Cambridge  Trust  Company 
Lewis  H.  Clark 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

CITICORP/CITIBANK 

Walter  E.  Mercer 

*Eastern  Corporate  Federal  Credit 
Union 
Jane  M.  Sansone 

First  Mutual  of  Boston 
Keith  G.  Willoughby 

*Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

NeWorld  Bank 
James  M.  Gates 

*Patriot  Bancorporation 
Thomas  R.  Heaslip 

*Provident  Financial  Services,  Inc. 
Robert  W.  Brady 

*Rockland  Trust  Company 
John  F.  Spence,  Jr. 


SHAWMUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  F.  Craig 

STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST 
COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

UST  CORPORATION 
James  Y  Sidell 

Building /Contracting 

*A.J.  Lane  &  Company,  Inc.. 
Andrew  J.  Lane 

Chain  Construction  Corporation 
Howard  Mintz 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

National  Lumber  Company 
Louis  L.  Kaitz 

*Perini  Corporation 
David  B.  Perini 

*JF.  White  Contracting 
Thomas  J  White 

Displays/Flowers 

*Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 

Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 
*Harbor  Greenery 

Diane  Valle 

Education 

BENTLEY COLLEGE 
Gregory  H.  Adamian 

STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Electrical/ HVAC 

*p.h.  mechanical  corporation 
Paul  A.  Hayes 

R&D  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY,  LN 
Richard  D.  Pedone 


Electronics 

Alden  Electronics,  Inc. 
John  M.  Alden 
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(as A  f^M^RO 


Mexican  Cuisine 


".  .  .  the  best  Mexican 
food  this  side  of  Taxco  .  .  . 
the  cuisine  at  Casa  Romero 
is  as  sophisticated  as 
the  decor  ..." 
Gourmet 
Magazine 


Open  Dailvfrom  6:00  P.M. 

for  ifour  pre-concert 

dining  convenience 


Reservations:  536-4341 
30  Gloucester  St. ,  Back  Bay,  Boston 


''Nationally 
Outstanding'' 

*^  — Esquire  Magazine 

Boston's  Finest 
New  Restaurant 


in  The  Charles  Hotel 

One  Bennett 

at  Eliot  Street,  Cambridge 

Reservations  864-1200 


i^, 


SENIOR  CARE  SPECIAUSTS 
Long  Term  Care  Placement  Agency 

617-899-6656 
()uick  Decisions  Are  Unsafe  Decistons" 

An  available  bed  doesn't  mean  an  appropriate 
and  safe  environment. 

S.C.S.  finds  and  recommends  suitable  nursing 
home  accommodations  after  researching  and 
assessing  facilities. 

A  monthly  report  as  to  the  resident's  progress 
and  well-being  is  also  available. 
S.C.S.  is  totally  independent  and  unencum- 
bered by  any  association  with  hospitals,  nurs- 
ing homes,  or  health  care  providers. 

Free  Consultations  Available. 


lb,  iiurs- 


F 
R 

A 

N 

? 
A 
I 

S 


X)euffd? 


Fine  Books  in 

Foreign  Languages 

Bought  •  Sold  .  Appraised 


MAGDA  TISZA 

Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02 167 
(617)527-5312 


P 

y 

C 
C 
K 

M 
H 
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Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

EPSCO  Inc. 
Wayne  P.  Coffin 

The  Mitre  Corporation 
Robert  R.  Everett 

PARLEX  CORPORATION 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 

SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 
WiUiam  E.Cook 

Energy 

CABOT  CORPORATION 
FOUNDATION,  INC. 
Ruth  C.  Seheer 

YANKEE  COMPANIES,  INC. 
Paul  J.  Montle 

Engineering 

Goldberg-Zoino  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
William  R  Allen,  Jr. 

Entertainment/Media 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 


Food  Service/Industry 

*Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

CREATIVE  GOURMETS,  LTD. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

daka  Food  Service  Management,  Inc. 
Terry  Vince 

Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 


Richard  A.  Smith 


HITCHCOCK  CHAIR  COMPANY 

Thomas  H.  Glennon 

The  Jofran  Group 
Robert  D.  Roy 


Graphic  Design 

Clark/Linsky  Design,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  Linsky 

Fader,  Jones  &  Zarkades  Design 
Associates 
Roger  Jones 

*Gill  Fishman  and  Associates 
Gill  Fishman 

JOHNSON  O'HARE  COMPANY,  INCfWeymouth  Design,  Inc. 


*Federal  Distillers,  Inc 
Alfred  J.  Balema 

Garelick  Farms,  Inc. 
Peter  M.  Bemon 


Harry  O'Hare 

MOET-HENNESSY 
U.S.  CORPORATION 
Ambassador  Evan  G.  Galbraith 

NATIONAL  DISTILLERS  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Michael  E.  Weymouth 

High  Technology 

Allied  Corporation 
Edward  L.  Hennessy,  Jr. 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 
Ray  Stata 


O'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corporation  ^pQLLO  COMPUTER  INC 
Arnolds.  Wolf  Thomas  A.  Vanderslice'    ' 


National  Amusements,  Inc. 
Sumner  M.  Redstone 

iiVilliams/Gerard  Productions,  Inc. 
William  J  Walsh 

Finance/Venture  Capital 

y>IERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 
James  D.  Robinson  III 

]!ar8on  Limited 
Herbert  Carver 

^ARRELL,  HEALER  &  COMPANY 
Richard  Farrell 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON 
CORPORATION 
Mark  S.  Ferber 

3AMBRECHT  &  QUIST  VENTURE 

PARTNERS 

Robert  M.  Morrill 

Caufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

.'A  ASSOCIATES 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

>aey  Financial,  Inc. 
Robert  E.  Tracy 


*Roberts  and  Associates 
Richard  J.  Kunzig 

Ruby  Wines 
Theodore  Rubin 

*Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

The  Taylor  Wine  Company,  Inc. 
Michael  J.  Doyle 

Shaws  Supermarkets,  Inc. 
Stanton  W  Davis 

United  Liquors,  Ltd. 
Michael  Tye 

Footwear 

"Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  A.  Vaule,  Jr. 

MERCURY  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADING  CORPORATION 
Irving  A.  Wiseman 

MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 
Manuel  Rosenberg 

The  Rockport  Corporation 
Bruce  Katz 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Furnishings/Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 


*Aritech  Corporation 
James  A.  Synk 

AT&T 
Robert  C.  Babbitt 

AUGAT,  INC. 
Roger  D.  Wellington 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Josh  S.  Weston 

BBF  Corporation 
Bonich  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

BOSTON  FINANCIAL  &  EQUITY 
CORPORATION 
Sonny  Monosson 

*Compugraphic  Corporation 
Carl  E.  Dantas 

Computer  Corporation  of  America 
John  Donnelly,  Jr. 

COMPUTER  PARTNERS 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

Costar  Corporation 
Otto  Momingstar 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J.  P.  Barger 
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Ni 


Boston's  classic  4-star  restaurant  at  the 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  267-5300. 


f-^^^P' 


'IT 


Elegant  suppers  5:30-12:00,  Mon.-Thurs.: 

5:30-8:00,  Fri.  andSat. 

Dave  McKenna,  resident  pianist .  At  the 

Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  26^-5300. 


Artisan  jewelry 


LA  DirFERENCE 

THE  ECLECTIC  BOUTIQUE 

NEWBURY  STREET 
COMES  TO  NEWTON! 

A  combination  shop/gallery  featuring 

museum-quality  one-of-a-kind  merchandise, 

from  paper  mache  to  diamond  rings. 

'  Designer  clothing  (including  hand-knit 
sweaters,  the  best  in  woolens,  year-round 
cruise-wear) 


Original  sculpture 


Hand  blown  glassware 


Specializing  in  imports  from  Italy,  Turkey,  Israel,  Greece,  Mexico, 
Germany,  Scotland,  Bali,  England,  Costa  Rica,  and  Swaziland. 

612  Washington  St.,  Newton  (near  Mass  Pike  exit  17,  across  fronn  Purity  Supreme)  964-5669 
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*EG&G,  Inc. 

Dean  W.  Freed 
'Encore  Computer  Corporation 

Kenneth  G.  Fisher 
'General  Eastern  Instruments 
Corporation 
Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 
GenRad  Foundation 
Linda  B.  Smoker 

HELIX  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 
'   Frank  Gabron 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hewlett-Packard  Company 
1   Alexander  R.  Rankin 

HONEYWELL 
Warren  G.  Sprague 

Hyeor,  Inc. 
Joseph  Hyman 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

'Ionics,  Inc. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

•M/A-COM,  Inc. 

Vessarios  G.  Chigas 
'Masscomp 
August  P.  Klein 

Massachusetts  High  Technology 
Council,  Inc. 
Howard  P.  Foley 

>LiTEC  CORPORATION 
TedValpeyJr. 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

The  Norton  Company 
Donald  R.  Melville 

Orion  Research  Incorporated 
Alexander  Jenkins  III 

Polaroid  Corporation 
I.M.  Booth 

PRIME  COMPUTER,  INC. 
Joe  M.  Hens  on 

PRINTED  CIRCUIT 
CORPORATION 
Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 

SofTech,  Inc. 
Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

STELLAR  COMPUTER 
J.  William  Poduska 

TASC 
Arthur  Gelb 


*Teeh/Ops,  Inc. 
Marvin  G.  Schorr 

TERADYNE,  INC. 
Alexander  V  d'Arbeloff 

*Thermo  Electron  Corporation 
George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 
An  Wang 

*XRE  Corporation 
John  K.  Grady 

Hotels/Restaurants 

BOSTON  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
&  TOWERS 
Roger  A.  Saunders 

*The  Hampshire  House 
Thomas  A.  Kershaw 

HOWARD  JOHNSON  COMPANY 
G.  Michael  Hostage 

Meridien  Hotel 
Bernard  Lambert 

Mildred's  Chowder  House 
James  E.  Mulcahy 

THE  RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

*Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
THE  WESTIN  HOTEL 
Bodo  Lemke 

Insurance 

*A.I.M.  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 
James  A.  Radley 

*Allied  Adjustment  Service 
Charles  A.  Hubbard 

Arkwright  Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

CAMERON  &  COLBY  CO.,  INC. 
Graves  D.  Hewitt 

*Consolidated  Group,  Inc. 

Woolsey  S.  Conover 
FRANK  B.  HALL  &  COMPANY  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Colby  Hewitt,  Jr. 

Robert  D.  Gordon  Adjusters,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Gordon 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

Fred  S.  James  &  Company  of  New 
England,  Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

*Johnson  &  Higgins 
Robert  A.  Cameron 
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Kendall  Insurance,  Inc. 
Kennett  "Skip"  Kendall,  Jr. 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 
MeMn  B.  Bradshaw 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

Edward  E.Phillips 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 
John  Herbert  Sullivan 

*  Charles  H.  Watkins  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  P.  Nyquist 


Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely  II 

BEAK  STEARNS  &  COMPANY 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

E.F.  HUTTON  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 

Endowment  Management  &  Research 
Corporation 
Stephen  D.  Cutler 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENTS 
Samuel  W.  Bodman 

"Fidelity  Sendee  Company 
Robert  W.  Blucke 
Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

KENSINGTON  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 

AlanE.  Lewis 

KIDDER,  PEABODY  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 
John  G.  Higgins 

*Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 

Robert  L.  Kemp 
MORGAN  STANLEY  &  COMPANY 

Jack  Wadsworth 

Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  & 
Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 

James  F.  Clearj' 

*The  Putnam  Management 
Company,  Inc. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

SALOMON  INC. 
Joseph  P.  Lombard 

SMITH  BARNEY,  HARRIS  UPHAM 
&  COMPANY 
Robert  H.  Hotz 

*State  Street  Development  Company 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Director    ."J 


3 


T 


(617)-542-6913 


St  '3oto(fk/J{£Stimr(iatt^ 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  ana  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri. -Sat. 
Brunch:  11:00-3:00  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 

behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 

Valet  Parking 


A 
SYMPHONY 

OF 
SERVICES 

1st  American  Bank  is  your  full 
service  bank  with  11  offices  in 
Boston  and  on  the  South  Shore 
Let  us  orchestrate  all  your 
banking  needs.  For  assistance 


call  436-1500. 


i 


^IstRmerlanii 
Bank     I 


Member  FDIC/DIFM 
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TUCKER,  ANTHONY  & 
R.  L.  DAY,  INC. 
Gerald  Segel 

Wainright  Capital 
Johii  M.  Plukas 

WOODSTOCK  CORPORATION 
Frank  B.  Condon 


Legal 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Everett  H.  Parker 

:  Dickerman  Law  Offices 
L  Lola  Dickerman 

Fish  &  Richardson 
John  N.  Williams 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 
Jeffrey  P.  Somers 
GOLDSTEIN  &  MANELLO 
;  Richard  J.  Snyder 

Hale  &  Dorr 
Paul  Brountas 

Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky 
and  Popeo,  PC. 
Francis  X.  Meaney 

■Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

PALMER  &  DODGE 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Peabody  &  Arnold 
Paul  R.  Devin 

Peabody  &  Brown 
Maurice  Zilber 

Sherburne,  Powers  &  Needham 
Daniel  Needham,  Jr. 

Weiss,  Angoff,  Coltin,  Koski  & 
Wolf,  PC. 
Dudley  A.  Weiss 


Management/Financial/Consulting 

ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Harry  Axelrod  Consultants,  Inc. 
Harry  Axelrod 

ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  INC. 
John  F.  Magee 

Bain  &  Company 
'   William  W.  Bain,  Jr. 

THE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP 
f  Arthur  P.  Contas 


Jason  M.  Cortell  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

*General  Electric  Consulting  Services 
Corporation 
James  J.  O'Brien,  Jr. 

KAZMAIER  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Richard  W.  Kazmaier,  Jr. 

Irma  S.  Mann,  Strategic  Marketing 
Irma  S.  Mann 

McKINSEY  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Robert  P  O'Block 

William  M.  Mercer-Meidinger,  Inc. 
Chester  D.  Clark 

Mitchell  &  Company 
Carol  B.  Coles 

*Rath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Arnold  0.  Putnam 
The  Wyatt  Company 
Michael  H.  Davis 


Manufacturer's  Representatives 

Barton  Brass  Associates 
Barton  Brass 

Paul  K.  O'Rourke,  Inc. 
Paul  K.  O'Rourke 


Manufacturing/Industry 

Acushnet  Company 
John  T.  Ludes 

Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Ausimont  Compo,  Inc. 
Leonard  Rosenblatt 

*Avondale  Industries,  Inc. 
William  F.  Connell 

*Barry  Wright  Corporation 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

*C.R.  Bard,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  McCaffrey 

William  Carter  Company 
Manson  H.  Carter 

Checon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conaway,  Jr. 

*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 
Dennison  Manufacturing  Company 
Nelson  G.  Gifford 


ERVING  PAPER  MILLS 
Charles  B.  Housen 

*FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

The  Foxboro  Company 
Earle  W  Pitt 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  PLASTICS 
BUSINESS  GROUP 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY/ 
LYNN 
Frank  E.  Pickering 

GENERAL  LATEX  &  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
Robert  W.  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
Dean  T.  Langford 

*Har\'ard  Folding  Box  Company,  Inc. 
Melvin  A.  Ross 

Hollingsworth  &  Vose  Company 
Gordon  W.  Moran 

The  Horn  Corporation 
Robert  H.  Lang,  Jr. 

The  Kendall  Company 
J.  Dale  Sherratt 

The  Kenett  Corporation 
Julius  Kendall 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY 
Philip  F.  Leach 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

*New  England  Door  Corporation 

Robert  C.  Frank 
PLYMOUTH  RUBBER 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Robert  Haig 

RAND-WHITNEY  CORPORATION 
Robert  K.  Kraft 

S.A.Y  Industries,  Inc. 
Romilly  H.  Humphries 

Scully  Signal  Company 
Robert  Scully 

*Soundesign  Corporation 
Robert  H.  Winer 

*Sprague  Electric  Company 
John  L.  Sprague 
Superior  Pet  Products,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 
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Music  to  your  mouth. 

Lobster  pie,  crisp  native  duck- 
ling, prime  ribs,  baked  Indian 
pudciing,  grasshopper  pie.  Our 
hearty  Yankee  fare  and  libations 
taste  as  good  as  they  sound. 
At  The  Publick  House,  traditions  of  cooking  and  hospitality  go  back 
about  as  far  as  symphonic  ones.  Why,  we  were  feeding  hungry  travellers 
before  Beethoven  had  his  first  birthday! 

We  invite  you  to  partake  of  dinner  en  route  to  Tanglewood,  or  supper 
on  your  way  home.  We're  located  only  a  few  minutes  (and  two  centuries) 
from  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  and  1-84.  So  break  your  journey  by 
breaking  bread  with  us. 

Buddv  Adler 


Publick 


House 


Innkeeper 


On  the  Common-Sturbridge,  MA  (617)  347-3313.   Exit  9  Mass.Tpke.  or  Exit  3  for  1-84. 


Let  Us  Orchestrate 
\ur  Business  Environment. 


^ 


Conduct  your  business 
where  location  and  Class 
"il"  construction  blend  to 
create  the  North  Shore's 
ultiiiiie  office  condominliiiil 


iWk^fSfSSsifi 


Condiitli^|i^lP^^|jB||i^ 


pr;  To  arrange  a pHtm^lj^^^^^^l^ml^^^^^^^^m^ 
lifcv^.  200  Broadvi^ay/Rciii€fciiiii()U^ 
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rmiflex  Corporation 
niliani  E.  Fletcher 
le  HMK  Group  of  Companies 
teven  E.  Karol 

UNA.  INC. 
homas  L.  Easton 

K.  Webster  Company.  Inc. 
•ean  K.  Webster 

•bster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 
.M.  Levine 

re  Belt  Company  of  America 
Wade  Greer,  Jr. 

dia 

E  BOSTON  GLOBE/ 
FILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 
illiam  0.  Taylor 

^  Boston  Herald 
itrick  J.  Purcell 

iZ-T\'  4 
I  hn  J.  Spinola 

^RB  CHARLES  RIVER 
OADCASTING.  INC. 
chard  L.  Kaye 

'VB-TV  5 
r  James  Coppersmith 

.EV-TV  7 

•  vmour  L.  Yanoff 

sonnel 

r  erson  Personnel,  Inc. 
1  loda  Warren 

S  )  Technical  Services  Corporation 
:  i\nd  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

-  iting 

..  Andrews  Company 
■1  irtin  E.  Burkhardt 

')  ne  of  Boston,  Inc. 
)  nald  J.  Cannava 

•  dford  &  Bigelow,  Inc. 
(  m  D.  Galligan 

-  \DIS  PRINTING  CO.,  INC. 
pmChadis 

'  rier  Corporation 
len  French,  Jr. 

I  tomforms,  Inc. 
»  vid  A.  Granoff 

\  sIELS  PRINTING  COMPANY 
'  •  S.  Daniels 

I I  3  Litho  Company 
vid  Fromer 

i  'aeon,  Inc. 
Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 


Hub  Mail 
Wally  Bemheimer 

*Itek  Graphix  Corporation 
Patrick  Forster 

LABEL  ART.  INC. 
J.  William  Flynn 

Massachusetts  Envelope  Company 
Steven  Grossman 

MERCHANTS  PRESS 
Doug  Clott 

Rand  T\-pography.  Inc. 
Mildred  Nahabedian 

Sir  Speedy/Congress  Street 
Ray  Cadogan 

Publishing 

Addison  Wesley  Publishing 
Company.  Inc. 
Donald  R.  Hammonds 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
In  memor\'  of  Norman  L.  Cahners 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

Harold  T.  Miller 

Time  Magazine 
Jeanne  Kerr 

Yankee  Publishing  Incorporated 
Rob  Trowbridge 

Real  Estate/Development 

Amaprop  Developments,  Inc. 
Gregorv-  Rudolph 

The  Beacon  Companies 
Edwin  N.  Sidman 

*Boston  Financial  Technology' 
Group,  Inc. 
Fred  N.  Pratt,  Jr. 

'Combined  Properties  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

*John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

*Corcoran,  Mullins,  Jennison,  Inc. 
Joseph  E.  Corcoran 

♦The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Hilon  Development  Corporation 
Haim  S.  Eliachar 

Historic  Mill  Properties,  Inc. 
Bert  Paley 

The  Leggat  McCall  Companies 
J.  Brad  Griffith 

*McGregor  Associates 
Kathleen  McGregor 


Northland  Investment  Corporation 
Robert  A.  Danziger 

Benjamin  Schore  Company 
Benjamin  Schore 

Stanmar,  Inc. 
Stanley  W.  Snider 

Urban  Investment  &  Development 
Corporation 
R.K.  Umscheid 

Retail 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

CARTER  HAWXEY  HALE 
STORES.  INC. 
Philip  M.  Hawley 

Child  Worid,  Inc. 
Dennis  H.  Barron 

Design  Pak  Incorporated 
Paul  G.  Grady 

FILENE'S 
Michael  J.  Babcock 

Herman,  Inc. 
Bernard  A.  Herman 

*Hills  Department  Stores 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

The  E.B.  Horn  Company 
Harr\'  Finn 

♦Jordan  Marsh  Company 

Elliot  Stone 

Karten's  Jewelers 
Joel  Karten 

London  Harness  Company 
Murray  J.  Swindell 

NEIMAN-MARCUS 
W^illiam  D.  Roddy 

*Purity  Supreme.  Inc. 
Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

♦Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Ronald  Hoffman 

Table  Toppers  Inc. 
Constance  Isenberg 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 

COMPANIES.  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

ZAYRE  CORPORATION 
Maurice  Segall 

Science/Medical 

Cambridge  BioScience 
Gerald  F.  Buck 

CHARLES  RIVER 
LABORATORIES.  INC. 
Henry  L.  Foster 
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lllCHAR^M.  MNA.inc- 

JEWELERS 

We  are  specialists  in  custom  design  and 

restoration  work  in  platinum  and  gold* 

All  work  is  done  on  the  premises. 

43  CENTRAL  STREET  ♦  WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS  ♦  237-2730 


Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference  . . 


Two  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater  to  the  individual 
personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests  in  a  truly  elegant  fashion.  Each  home 
is  professionally  staffed  to  meet  nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions  like  a 
fine  hotel. 

Oakwood — 601  Summer  Street  •  Elmhurst — 743  Main  Street 

Manchester-by-the-Sea,  MA  01944  Melrose,  MA  02176 

(617)  526-4653  (617)  662-7500 

Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information. 

Two  of  twenty-eight  long-term  care  facilities  throughout 

Massachusetts  that  are  owned  and  managed  by  Beverly  Enterprises. 

We  are  committed  to  quality  of  life. 
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?ompu-Chem  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Claude  L.  Buller 
)AMOX  CORPORATION 
David  I.  Kosowsky 

HEALTH  PROGRAMS 
NTERNATIONAL,  INC. 
Dr.  Donald  B.  Giddon 

[A.  Webster.  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster,  Jr. 


kn'ices 

American  Cleaning  Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  A.  Sullivan,  Jr. 

^squith  Corporation 
Laurence  L.  Asquith 

3on  Ton  Rug  Cleansers,  Inc. 
Annen  Dohanian 

rlctor  Grillo  &  Associates 
Victor  N.  Grillo 

vieyers  Parking,  Prudential  Center 
jarage 
Frank  Newcomb 


Softwa re/Information  Se rvices 

CULLINET  SOFTWARE.  INC. 

John  J.  Cullinane 

EPSILON  DATA 
^L\NAGEMENT.  INC. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 

Interactive  Data  Corporation 

John  Rutherfurd 

International  Data  Group 
Patrick  J.  Me  Govern 

Phoenix  Technologies  Ltd. 
Neil  J.  Cohdn 

*Software  International  Corporation 
Frank  Grywalski 


Travel/Transportation 

Federal  Express  Corporation 
Frederick  "W  Smith 

Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 

Da%*id  Gans 

HERITAGE  TRA^T:L,  INC. 

Donald  R.  Sohn 


*Lily  Truck  Leasing  Corporation 
John  A.  Simourian 

New  England  Lincoln-Mercurj- 
Dealers  Association 
J.P  Lj-nch 

THE  TRANS-LEASE  GROUP 
John  J.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Travel  Consultants  International 
Phoebe  L.  Giddon 


Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY" 
Stephen  J.  Sweeney 

EASTERN  GAS  &  FUEL 
ASSOCL\TES 
William  J.  PrujTi 

New  England  Electric  System 
Paul  J.  Sullivan 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
COMPAN^^ 

Gerhard  M.  Freche 


« 


Classic  clothes  for  women 

and  men  and  traditional  gifts 

for  all  occasions. 

BeverK ,  Cohasset,  Q)ncord,  Marblehead,  Oster\  ille,  \\'ellesle\ ,  Westwood 

922-2040 
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FIDUCIARY. 

Private  Trustees  in  Corporate  Form 

For  over  100  years  we  have 
devoted  complete  and  undi- 
vided attention  to  the  care 
and  management  of  propert\' 
for  individuals  and  institu- 
tions. We  maintain  no  co- 
mingled  funds:  all  accounts 
are  handled  on  an  individual 
basis.  We  believe  that  conti- 
nuity of  administration  is 
essential  to  the  achievement 
of  established  objectives. 
One  officer  is  assigned  to 
pay  close  attention  to  the 
client's  needs  and  goals, 
and  look  after  all  aspects 
of  the  client's  affairs. 

- 

® 

FIDUC  ARY 

BOSTON  TRUSTEES 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 

Telephone  (617)  482-5270 
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Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


Wednesday,  11  March  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  10'— 12  March,  8-10:05 
Friday  Evening— 13  March,  8-10:05 
Saturday  'A'— 14  March,  8-10:05 
Tuesday  'C— 17  March,  8-10:05 

SIMON  RATTLE  conducting 

SCHOEXBERG      Five  Pieces  for 

Orchestra 
SIBELIUS  Violin  Concerto 

KYUNG  VTHA  CHL^^G 
STRAVINSKY         Petrushka  (1 947  version) 


Programs  subject  to  change. 


Thursday  "B" — 19  March,  8-9:55 
Friday  "B'— 20  March,  2-3:55 
Saturday  "B" — 21  March,  8-9:55 
SIMON  RATTLE  conducting 

HAYDN  S\Tnphony  No.  70 

RACHMANINOFF  S>Tnphony  No.  2 


Wednesday  25  March  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  wiU  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  'A'— 26  March,  8-9:50 
Friday 'A'— 27  March,  2-3:50 
Saturday  'A'— 28  March,  8-9:50 
Tuesday  'B'- 31  March,  8-9:50 

ANDREW  DA\1S  conducting 

HAYDN  S\TnphonyNo.  92, 

Oxford 
STRA\aNSKY         Pulcinella  Suite 
SCHUBERT  Symphony  No.  3 


BALLY 

OF  SWITZERLAND 


Fashion  Forward     jP 

'rieir  cardigan  with     '^^ 
lambskin  suede  trim  h 
and  the  'Maui'  cervo     W 
calfslipon.  Each             i 
redefines  the  casual 
difference  between 
dressed  and  well 
dressed. 

( 

1^      ' 

■ 

\ 

0 

H 

^m~ 

^Hj 

IP 

Copley  Place  437-1910 

We  welcome  the  American  Express  C 

^rd 

V 

^ 

^p 

^ 

The  difference  between  dressed,  and  well  dressed. 


An  Authentic  Grill 

with 

Aged  Steaks    Plump  Poultry 
Fresh  Fish    Native  Shellfish 

grilled  on 

Woods  &  Charcoals 

of 

Mesquite  Apple 

Sassafras  Hickory 

In  Boston's 

Back  Bay  Hilton 

Just  steps  away  between 

The  Christian  Science 

Complex  and  Prudential  Center 

with  ample  indoor  parking. 

Dial-(617)  BOODLES. 


C 


c^'^E/?/v 


v 


'^ 


HOMEHEALTU 


^  ^  ^ 

SERVICES 


w 


hen  it  comes  to  effective, 
affordable  health  care, 
there's  no  place  like  home. 


That's  why  Family  Service  of  Greater  Boston  offers 

a  complete  range  of  home  health  services  for  those 

who  prefer  to  be  cared  for  in  the  comfort 

and  privacy  of  their  own  homes. 

Family  Service  of  Greater  Boston 

34  V2  Beacon  Street  Boston.  MA  02108 

523-6400  X.  578 


Beautiful  Books 
I —     and  Classic  Recordings 
Copley  Place  437-0700 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  .  .  . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  caU  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert 
program  information,  caU  "C-0-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of 
the  orchestra's  acti\dties,  please  call  Sym- 
phony Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 

ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL 
INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492,  or 
write  the  Function  Manager,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m. 
until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on 
concert  evenings,  it  remains  open  through 
intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past 
starting-time  for  other  events.  In  addition, 
the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when 
there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or  evening. 
Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony 
subscription  concerts  become  available  at 
the  box  office  once  a  series  has  begun.  For 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets 
will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  con- 
cert. No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for 
these  events. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  stairwell  near  the 
Cohen  Annex  and  is  open  from  one  hour 
before  each  concert  through  intermission. 
The  shop  carries  all-new  BSO  and  musical- 
motif  merchandise  and  gift  items  such  as 
calendars,  appointment  books,  drinking 
glasses,  holiday  ornaments,  children's 
books,  and  BSO  and  Pops  recordings.  All 
proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  For  merchandise  information, 
please  call  267-2692. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you 
are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may 


make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  call- 
ing the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring 
needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to 
attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number 
of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon  and  Saturday-evening  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  (subscription  concerts 
only).  The  continued  low  price  of  the  Satur- 
day tickets  is  assured  through  the  gener- 
osity of  two  anonymous  donors.  The  Rush 
Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.50  each,  one  to  a 
customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall  West 
Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the 

ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in 
the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to 
do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order  not 
to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any 
part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in 
the  surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted 
only  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch 
rooms,  and  in  the  main  lobby  on  Massachu- 
setts Avenue. 


A  Vast  Selection  of 

Arts,  Scholarly  & 

Literary  Titles 

Almost  all  discounted 

20%  all  the  time 

$12.99  per  disc  on  London, 

Deutsche  Gramnnaphon,& 

Philips  Connpact  discs. 

Mail — Phone — Special  orders  welcome 

230  Elm  St.,  Davis  Sq. 
Somerville  02144 
N.  on  Mass.  past 
BotonBoofc.nd  Poflef  Sq.  Right  on 

lucocd Mar«ho«iM  Day  St.  3  blocks  to  Elm. 
Davis  stop  on  Red  Line  O   623-7766 
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CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP- 
MENT may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men 
and  women  are  available  in  the  Cohen 
Annex  near  the  Symphony  Hall  West 
Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue.  On-call 
physicians  attending  concerts  should  leave 
their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the 
switchboard  near  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony 
Hall  is  available  at  the  West  Entrance  to 
the  Cohen  Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the 
orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage 
end  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first- 
balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  out- 
side the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms. 
The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal 
apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There 
are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony 
level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before 
each  performance.  For  the  Friday- after- 
noon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  12:15, 
with  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS: 
Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 


tra are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as 
well  as  internationally,  through  the  Boston 
Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  In  addi- 
tion, Friday-afternoon  concerts  are  broad- 
cast live  by  WGBK-FM  (Boston  89.7); 
Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast 
live  by  both  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5).  Live  broadcasts  may  also  be 
heard  on  several  other  public  radio  stations 
throughout  New  England  and  New  York.  If 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard 
regularly  in  your  home  area  and  you  would 
like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Produc- 
tions at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad 
to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on 
the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual 
donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  news- 
letter, as  well  as  priority  ticket  information 
and  other  benefits  depending  on  their  level 
of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the 
Development  Office  at  Symphony  Hall 
weekdays  between  9  and  5.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed 
your  address,  please  send  your  new  address 
with  your  newsletter  label  to  the  Develop- 
ment Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of 
address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Busi- 
ness &  Professional  Leadership  program 
makes  it  possible  for  businesses  to  partici- 
pate in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  through  a  variety  of  original  and 
exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presi- 
dents at  Pops,"  "A  Company  Christmas  at 
Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting. 
Benefits  include  corporate  recognition  in 
the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the 
Higginson  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  sendee.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  BSO  Corporate 
Development  Office  at  (617)  266-1492. 
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"Flip 
a  switch 

and  you  expect  electricity 
to  be  there.lhafe  how 
a  banker  should  be!' 


Gerald  E.  Anderson,  President  and  CEO, 
Commonwealth  Energ}^  System 


In  12  years,  Gerry  Anderson  has  helped 
COM/Energy  face  everything  from  the  oil 
crisis  to  the  issues  of  nuclear  power  Today 
he  jokes  that,  while  his  hair  is  turning  white, 
he  still  enjoys  going  to  work  in  the  morning. 

COM/Energ\^  and  its  affiliate  compa- 
nies provide  electricit}^  and  natural 
gas  to  more  than  half  a  million  customers  in 
76  Massachusetts  communities. 

However,  the  company's  credo  is  to 
answer  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the 
public  at  ever}'  level,  from  consumers, 
shareholders,  and  politicians  to  regulator}' 
agencies,  and  COM/Energ}^  employees. 
Responding  to  groups  this  diverse  requires 
commitment,  patience,  skill,  and  a  ver}' 
resourceful  bank. 

Bay  Banks. 

COM/Energ}'  was  looking  for  a  remit- 
tance processing  system  that  would 
improve  service,  provide  better  control  and 
documentation,  and  reduce  costs.  After 


analyzing  the  payment  patterns  of  COM/ 
Energy's  customers,  Bay  Banks  designed  a 
lockbox  depositor}'  account  that  enhances 
the  company's  own  high-speed  coding, 
opening,  and  scanning  equipment. 

^^With  81,500,000  in  payments 
a  day,  our  customized 
lockbox  deposit  account  is 
critical  to  reducing  both 
float  and  error.  ^^ 

COM/Energy  also  depends  on 
BayBanks  for  disbursement  and  payroll 
ser\aces,  as  w^ell  as  various  lines  of  credit. 
xA.ll  coordinated  by  one  Corporate  Banking 
Officer,  backed  by  a  team  of  experts. 

The  challenge  created  by  the  industry 
trend  toward  less  regulation  has  required 
an  in-depth  planning  effort  by  COM/ 
Energy's  top  management.  The  creative 
strategies  generated  by  this  effort,  together 
with  sales  gro\\th  and  strict  cost  control, 
have  enabled  COM/Energ\''s  gas  and  elec- 
tric subsidiaries  to  file  for  only  one  rate 
change  since  1982  —  a  reduction. 

^^As  we  enter  the  new  era  of 
deregulation,  we  need  a 
bank  that  isn't  regulated 
in  its  thinking.  ^^ 

COM/Energ}'  appreciates  the  same 
kind  of  creative  thinking  at  BayBanks.  A 
S6  billion  corporate  banking  network, 
BayBanks  is  committed  to  providing  the 
most  innovative,  involved,  and  comprehen- 
sive sen'ice  in  New  England. 

You  know  us  as  the  leader  in  personal 
banking  ser\'ice.  You'll  find  BayBanks  is  a 
leader  in  banking  service  for  business  as 
well.  Ask  Gern'  Anderson.  Or  any  of  our 
many  other  corporate  customers. 


BayBanks' 

Corporate  Banking  Network' 
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Ozawa  Documentary  on  PBS 

*'Ozawa,"  the  highly  acclaimed  1985  docu- 
mentary on  Seiji  Ozawa  by  leading  American 
filmmakers  Albert  and  David  Maysles,  will  be 
shown  on  the  national  PBS  series  "Great 
Performances"  Friday,  27  March  at  9  p.m.  on 
WGBH-T\-Channel  2  and  repeated  on  Satur- 
day, 28  March  at  11:30  p.m.  Shot  on  location  at 
Tanglewood,  Salzburg,  Berlin,  Tokyo,  and 
Osaka,  the  film  presents  an  intimate  portrait 
of  Ozawa  through  his  work  with  the  Boston 
S\Tnphony.  his  musical  projects  in  Japan,  and 
his  private  life  with  his  wife  and  children. 
Jessye  Norman  and  Edith  Wiens  are  featured 
in  rehearsal  and  performance  with  the  Boston 
S\Tnphony  Orchestra.  Also  featured  in  the 
film  are  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma,  pianist  Rudolf 
Serkin,  and  conductor  Herbert  von  Karajan. 


Pre-Concert  Supper  Series 

Subscribers  to  the  BSO's  evening  series  are 
invited  to  attend  one  or  all  of  the  outstanding 
supper  series  programs  offered  during  the 
1986-87  season.  Sponsored  by  the  Boston 
S\Tnphony  Association  of  Volunteers,  "Supper 
Talks'*  combine  a  buffet  supper  and  an  inform- 
ative talk  by  an  orchestra  member.  They  are 
held  in  the  Cohen  Annex  with  an  a  la  carte  bar 
beginning  at  5:30  p.m.  Supper  Talks  for  the 
coming  weeks  will  take  place  on  19  March,  and 
2,  21,  and  23  April. 

The  "Supper  Concerts"  series  gives  concert- 
goers  the  opportunity  to  hear  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  perform  chamber  music  in 
the  intimate  setting  of  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room.  These  one-hour  concerts  feature  music 
which  complements  the  s\TTiphonic  music  being 
performed  at  the  evening  BSO  concert.  Upcom- 
ing Supper  Concerts  will  take  place  on  14, 17, 
26,  and  31  March.  The  evening  begins  at  5:15 
p.m.  with  a  la  carte  cocktails  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room;  the  concert  begins  at  6  p.m., 
followed  by  dinner  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 

For  information  or  reservations,  please  call 
the  Volunteer  Office  at  Symphony  Hall, 
266-1492,  ext.  177. 


BSO  Guests  on  WGBH-FM-89.7 

The  featured  guests  with  Ron  Delia  Chiesa 
during  the  intermissions  of  upcoming  live 
Boston  S\inphony  broadcasts  will  be  BSO 
violinist  Fredy  Ostrovsky  (13  and  14  March), 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  conductor  John 
Oliver  (20  and  21  March),  and  BSO  musicolo- 
gist and  program  annotator  Steven  Ledbetter 
(27  and  28  March).  Upcoming  guests  with 
Robert  J.  Lurtsema  on  Morning  Pro  Musica 
will  include  conductor  Simon  Rattle  on  Fri- 
day, 13  March  at  11,  conductor  Andrew  Davis 
on  Thursday,  26  March  at  11,  and  composer 
and  Tanglewood  Music  Center  faculty  mem- 
ber Oliver  Knussen  on  Saturday,  March  28  at 
11.  The  guest  on  Friday,  3  April  at  11  will  be 
composer  Donald  Martino,  whose  BSO  com- 
mission. The  Wliite  Island,  written  for  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  will  receive  its 
world  premiere  at  Symphony  Hall  in  April. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to 
announce  that,  for  the  thirteenth  season,  various 
Boston-area  galleries,  museums,  schools,  and 
non-profit  artists*  organizations  are  exhibiting 
their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the 
first-balcony  level  of  SjTnphony  Hall.  On  display 
through  6  April  is  an  exhibit  from  the  Chinese 
Culture  Institute  which  features  works  by  two 
artists  from  Canton,  Wang  Shakong  and  Liu 
Zho-shu.  Upcoming  exhibits  will  feature  works 
from  Decor  International  (6  April-4  May)  and 
Arnold  Arboretum  (4  May- June  1). 


Planned  Giving  Seminars 

The  Boston  SjTnphony  Orchestra  continues  its 
series  of  Planned  Gi\ing  Seminars  conducted  by 
John  BrowTi,  noted  authority  in  the  area  of 
deferred  gifts.  Remaining  seminars  for  the 
1986-87  season  take  place  on  Thursday,  19 
March  at  6  p.m.  and  Friday,  17  April  at  noon. 
For  further  information  please  contact  Joyce  M. 
Sen\itz,  Assistant  Director  of  Development,  at 
266-1492,  ext.  132. 


With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for 
their  continued  support  of  the  Boston  S\Tn- 
phony  Orchestra. 


Let  s 

treat    ourselves 

to    a    day 


First,   we'll   take  a    look  at  the  wonderful    new  clathes — 

and   perhaps   drop   in   on   our  own 

Lord   &  Taylor   Personal    Fashion   Advisor.  Then, 

before  we   let  the   Beauty  Salon    make   us   look  absolutely 

marvelous,   we'll    have   lunch   at  Lord   &  Taylor  Cafe  Americanstyle 

— take   my   word   for   it,   the   new   menu    is  fabulous. 

Is   it  a   date?    Is   tomorrow  too  soon? 

Lord   &  Taylor,   Prudential   Center — coll    262-6000 

Open   Monday  and   Wednesday   10  to  9     Tuesday,  Thursday  and 

Friday   10  to   7     Saturday   10  to  6 

Burlington   Mall  — 273-1461      South   Shore   Plaza  — 848-1970 

Both   open   doily   10  to   10     All   open   Sunday   12   to  6       


BSO  Members  in  Concert 

The  John  Oliver  Chorale  closes  its  tenth- 
anniversary  season  with  Haydn's  Heiligmesse, 
Henze's  Cantata  delta  fiaba  estrema,  and 
Schoenberg's  Friede  auf  Erden  on  Friday, 
20  March  at  8  p.m.  at  Jordan  Hall.  Single 
tickets  are  $6,  $9,  and  $12.  For  further  infor- 
mation, call  the  Jordan  Hall  box  office  at 
536-2412. 

BSO  principal  trombone  Ronald  Barron 
appears  in  recital  at  the  Isabella  Stewart 
Gardner  Museum,  280  the  Fenway,  on  Sun- 
day, 22  March  at  3  p.m.  A  $2  donation  is 
requested;  for  further  information,  call 
566-1401. 

The  Melisande  Trio — ^\iolist  Burton  Fine, 
flutist  Fenwiek  Smith,  and  Susan  Miron, 
harp — perform  music  of  Britten,  Debussy, 
Nielsen,  Ravel,  Saint-Saens,  and  Eccles  at  the 
Berkshire  Museum  in  Pittsfield  on  Sunday, 
22  March  at  3  p.m.  For  further  information, 
call  (617)  876-2422. 

BSO  assistant  concertmaster  Cecylia 
Arzewski  performs  music  of  Beethoven,  Bach, 
Richard  Strauss,  and  Brahms  with  pianist 


Rebecca  Plummer  on  Sunday,  29  March  at 
8  p.m.  at  the  Goethe  Institute,  170  Beacon 
Street  in  Boston.  Tickets  are  $10  ($7  students 
and  seniors). 

Harry'  Ellis  Dickson  conducts  the  Boston 
Classical  Orchestra  on  Wednesday,  1  April 
and  Friday,  3  April  at  8  p.m.  in  Faneuil  Hall 
at  Quincy  Market.  The  program  includes 
Bach's  Orchestral  Suite  No.  3,  the  Mozart 
Bassoon  Concerto  with  BSO  principal 
Sherman  Walt,  and  the  Beethoven  Symphony 
Xo.  8.  Tickets  are  $18  and  $12,  $8  for  stu- 
dents and  senior  citizens.  For  further  infor- 
mation, call  426-2387.  PLEASE  NOTE  that 
these  concerts  were  scheduled  originally  for 
18  and  20  March. 

The  Hawthorne  Quartet — Bo  Youp  Hwang 
and  Ronan  Lefkowitz,  violins,  Mark  Ludwig, 
viola,  and  Sato  Knudsen,  cello — performs 
music  of  Haydn,  Stravinsky',  Smetana,  and 
Gershwin  at  the  Richmond  Congregational 
Church  in  Richmond,  Massachusetts,  on  Sun- 
day, 5  April  at  3  p.m.  No  admission  charge; 
donations  accepted  at  the  door.  For  further 
information,  call  (413)  698-3220. 
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Seiji  Ozawa 


Seiji  Ozawa  became  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall  of 
1973.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as  music 
director,  he  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  to 
hold  that  position  since  the  orchestra's  found- 
ing in  1881.  Bom  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China, 
to  Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child,  later 
graduating  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the 
International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors held  in  Besangon,  France,  and  was 
invited  to  Tanglewood  by  Charles  Munch, 
then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Sjrmphony 
and  a  judge  at  the  competition.  In  1960  he 
won  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest 
honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstand- 
ing student  conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accom- 
panied Bernstein  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's 1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  made 
an  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for 
the  1961-62  season.  In  January  1962  he 
made  his  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America,  with  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony.  Mr.  Ozawa  was  music 
director  of  the  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director 
of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  from 
1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San 


Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976, 
followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music 
adviser. 

Seiji  Ozawa  made  his  first  Symphony 
Hall  appearance  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  January  1968;  he  had 
previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  adviser  in  1970.  For  the 
1972-73  season  he  was  the  orchestra's 
music  adviser.  Since  becoming  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  1973,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as 
well  as  at  home,  leading  concerts  in 
Europe,  Japan,  and  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra 
traveled  to  China  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
That  same  year,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at 
the  major  European  music  festivals.  In 
1981,  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  celebrated 
the  Boston  Symphony's  centennial  with  a 
fourteen-city  American  tour  and  an  interna- 
tional tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  England.  They  returned  to 
Europe  for  an  eleven-concert  tour  in  the  fall 
of  1984,  and  to  Japan  for  a  three-week  tour 
in  February  1986,  the  orchestra's  third  visit 
to  that  country  under  Ozawa's  direction. 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music  with  the 
recent  program  of  twelve  centennial  com- 
missions, and  with  a  new  program,  begin- 
ning this  year,  to  include  such  composers  as 
Peter  Lieberson  and  Hans  Werner  Henze. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  interna- 
tional career,  appearing  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de 
Paris,  the  French  National  Radio  Orches- 
tra, the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Phil- 
harmonic. His  operatic  credits  include 
Salzburg,  London's  Royal  Opera  at  Covent 
Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  the  Paris 
Opera,  where  he  conducted  the  world 
premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  ofAssisi  in  November  1983. 


Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  American  premiere  of 
excerpts  from  that  work  in  Boston  and 
New  York  in  April  1986. 

Seiji  Ozawa  has  recorded  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI, 
New  World,  Hj'perion,  Erato,  and  RCA 
records.  His  award-'WTiming  recordings 
include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  on  DG, 
Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a 
Thousand,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder, 
both  on  Philips,  and,  also  on  DG,  the  Berg 
and  Stra\Tnsky  \dolin  concertos  with  Itzhak 
Perlman,  \\ith  whom  he  has  also  recorded  the 
^^olin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and  Robert 
Starer  for  Angel/EMI.  With  Mstislav 
Rostropo\'ich,  he  has  recorded  the  D\^orak 
Cello  Concerto  and  Tchaikovskv^'s  Variations 
on  a  Rococo  Theme,  newly  available  on  a 
single  disc  from  Erato.  Other  recent  record- 


ings, on  CBS,  include  music  of  Berlioz  and 
Debussy  with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade,  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  with 
Isaac  Stem,  and  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  and 
the  Schoenberg/CMonn  Cello  Concerto  with 
Yo-Yo  Ma.  He  has  also  recorded  the  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin  for 
Telarc,  orchestral  works  by  Strauss, 
Stra\anskv',  and  Hoist,  and  BSO  centemiial 
commissions  by  Roger  Sessions,  Andrzej 
Panufnik,  Peter  Lieberson,  John  Harbison, 
and  Oily  Wilson. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of 
music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  for 
the  Boston  S\Tnphony  Orchestra's  "Eve- 
ning at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 


"There's  no  passion  in  the  human  soul. 
But  finds  its  food  in  music." 


George  Lillo 


Join  us  before  or  after  the  Symphony  at  the  Bristol  Lounge, 
overlooking  the  Public  Garden  at  Four  Seasons  Hotel. 
Also  serving  lunch,  dinner  and  afternoon  tea.  The 
encore  is  over,  but  the  music  plays  on. 

For  Four  Seasons  Place 
Condominium  Sales  Information, 
please  call  617-338-4444. 


FburSeasons  Hotel 

BOSTON 

200  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

(617)  338-4400 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
.ORCHESTRA 

SEIJl  OZAWA^ 
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Dmclor 

Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1986-87 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Tamara  Smimova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Homer  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Ceeylia  Arzewski 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

•  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating  within  each  string  section. 
t  On  sabbatical  leave. 


Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 

Joseph  McGauley 

Leonard  Moss 
*Michael  Vitale 
fHarvey  Seigel 
*Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Gerald  Elias 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*Nancy  Bracken 
*Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Lucia  Lin 

*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

AuTie  Stoneman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Wilkison 
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Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*Mark  Ludwig 

*Roberto  Diaz 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

fMartha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Ronald  Feldman 
*Jerome  Patterson 
*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Sato  Knudsen 


Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Heame 

Bela  Wurtzler 

Leslie  Martin 

John  Salkowski 

John  Barwicki 
*Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 


Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 


Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wa\Tie  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 


English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 


Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 

Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 


Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Charles  Daval 
Peter  Chapman 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Ganger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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The  Boston  Company  has  a 
simple  approach  to  personal 
investment  banking: 

Serve  every  client  as  if 
that  client  were  our  only 

CLIENT. 

Because  we  know  gaug- 
ing PERFORMANCE  AGAINST 
PERSONAL  OBJECTIVES  REALLY 

COUNTS.  Which  may  be  why 

FOR  the  past  six  YEARS  OUR 
INVESTMENT  PROFESSIONALS 
CONSISTENTLY  PERFORMED  IN 
THE  TOP  RANK  OF  ALL  US 

MONEY  MANAGERS IN  BOTH 

UP  AND  DOWN  MARKETS. 

CONTACT  US  AT  1-800-CALL 
BOS  (1-800-225-5267  EXT.  341) 
for  a  complete  description. 

And  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  being  a  privileged  client. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Tmst  Company 


Member  FDIC. 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  SjTnphony  Orchestra 


Now  in  its  one-hundred-and-sixth  season, 
the  Boston  S\Tnphony  Orchestra  continues 
to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  and  to  broaden  the  interna- 
tional reputation  it  has  established  in 
recent  decades.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  the  orchestra 
has  performed  throughout  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  Japan,  and 
China,  and  it  reaches  audiences  numbering 
in  the  millions  through  its  performances  on 
radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays 
an  active  role  in  commissioning  new  works 
from  today's  most  important  composers, 
and  its  summer  season  at  Tanglewood  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
music  festivals  in  the  world.  The  orches- 
tra's \drtuosity  is  reflected  in  the  concert 
and  recording  acti\4ties  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players — the  world's  only 
permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of  a 
major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers— and  the  activities  of  the  Boston  Pops 
have  established  an  international  standard 
for  the  performance  of  lighter  kinds  of 
music.  In  addition,  during  its  summer  sea- 
son at  Tanglewood,  the  BSO  sponsors  one 
of  the  world's  most  important  training 
grounds  for  young  musicians,  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  which  celebrates  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  in  1990. 

For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil 
War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town 


of  Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in 
the  spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that 
year  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
inaugural  concert  took  place  under  the 
direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  s\Tnphony  concerts 
were  held  in  the  Old  Boston  Music  Hall; 
SjTnphony  Hall,  the  orchestra's  present 
home,  and  one  of  the  world's  most  highly 
regarded  concert  halls,  was  opened  in  1900. 
Henschel  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of 
German-born  and  -trained  conductors — 
Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil 
Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in  the 
appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  sensed  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  S}Tn- 
phony  had  given  their  first  '"Promenade" 
concert,  offering  both  music  and  refresh- 
ments, and  fulfilling  Major  Higginson* s 
wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of 
music.''  These  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in 
the  springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popu- 
lar'' and  then  "Pops,"  fast  became  a 
tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades, 
there  were  striking  moves  toward  expan- 
sion. In  1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
transcontinental  trip,  pla\4ng  thirteen  con- 
certs at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in 
San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  RCA 
in  the  pioneering  days  of  1917,  continued 
with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio 
broadcasts  of  concerts.  The  character  of  the 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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WERE 

ALWAYS 
GLAD 

TO  BE 

CALLED 

UPON. 


Spend  time  in  your  car  orchestrating  your 
business  instead  of  listening  to  a  symphony 
of  car  horns. 

Cellular  car  phones.  We  give  you  more 
options.  It's  why  more  people  choose 
CELLULAR  ONE. 


CELLULAR  ONE 

We  Drive  Your  Business. 


190  Second  Avenue.  Waltham,  MA  02154  (617)  890-1555 
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Boston  Symphony  was  greatly  changed  in 
1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud  was  engaged  as 
conductor;  he  was  succeeded  the  following 
season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These  appoint- 
ments marked  the  beginning  of  a  French- 
oriented  tradition  which  would  be  main- 
tained, even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge 
Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employment 
of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric 
personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he 
served  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty- 
five  years. 

In  1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's 
first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year 
later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual 
summer  residence  at  Tanglewood. 
Koussevitzky  passionately  shared  Major 
Higginson's  dream  of  "a  good  honest 
school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that 
dream  was  realized  with  the  founding  at 
Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
(now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as 
well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts 
on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inau- 
gurated by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and 
who  in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conduc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would 
hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by 
John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops 
celebrated  its  hundredth  birthday  in  1985 
under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  con- 
temporary composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this 
country.  During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra 
toured  abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its 
continuing  series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  ini- 
tiated. Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his  seven- 
year  term  as  music  director  in  1962. 
Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  premieres, 
restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two 
predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA;  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was 
also  an  energetic  director  of  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  and  under  his  lead- 


ership a  full-tuition  fellowship  program  was 
established.  Also  during  these  years,  in 
1964,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers were  founded. 

William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf 
in  1969.  He  conducted  several  American 
and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA, 
appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts 
on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the 
mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  since  1970,  became 
the  orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in 
the  fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music 
adviser.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as 
music  director,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to 
solidify  the  orchestra's  reputation  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  his  program  of  centennial 
commissions — from  Sandor  Balassa, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Corigliano,  Peter 
Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison,  Leon 
Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald 
Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  significantly  reaffirmed 
the  orchestra's  commitment  to  new  music. 
Under  his  direction,  the  orchestra  has  also 
expanded  its  recording  activities  to  include 
releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/ 
EMI,  Hyperion,  New  World,  and  Erato 
labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250 
concerts  annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audi- 
ence of  nearly  1.5  million,  the  orchestra's 
performances  are  heard  by  a  vast  national 
and  international  audience.  Its  annual  bud- 
get has  grown  from  Higginson's  projected 
$115,000  to  more  than  $20  million,  and  its 
preeminent  position  in  the  world  of  music  is 
due  not  only  to  the  support  of  its  audiences 
but  also  to  grants  from  the  federal  and 
state  governments,  and  to  the  generosity  of 
many  foundations,  businesses,  and  individ- 
uals. It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly 
fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 
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CDC-47503 


CDC-47515 


CDC-47300 


ALSO    AVAILABLE    ON    ANGEL    XDR    CASSETTES    AND    LPs 


HARVARD 

COOPERATIVE 

SOCIETY 


All  recordings  available  at  Harvard  Square, 
M.I.T  Student  Center,  Children's  Medical 
Center  and  One  Federal  St.,  Boston.  Harvard 
Square  store  open  Mon.-Sat.  9:20  to  5:45, 
Thurs.  til  8:30  p.m.  Coop  Charge,  MasterCard. 
Visa  and  American  Express  welcome. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
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Assistant  Conductors 
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Ihuctor 


Thursday,  12  March  at  8 
Friday,  13  March  at  8 
Saturday,  14  March  at  8 
Tuesday,  17  March  at  8 

SIMON  RATTLE  conducting 


SCHOENBERG 


SIBELIUS 


Five  Orchestral  Pieces,  Opus  16 
Vorgefiihle  (Premonitions) 
Vergangenes  (The  Past) 
Sommermorgen  an  einem  See  (Farben) 

(Summer  Morning  by  a  Lake  [Colors]) 
Peripetia 
Das  obligate  Rezitativ 

(The  Obbligato  Recitative) 

Violin  Concerto  in  D  minor,  Opus  47 

Allegro  moderato 
Adagio  di  molto 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

KYUNG  WHA  CHUNG 


INTERMISSION 


STRAVINSKY 


Petrushka,  Burlesque  in  four  scenes 
(revised  version  of  1 947) 
The  Shrove-Tide  Fair 
Petrushka's  Room 
The  Moor's  Room 
The  Shrove-Tide  Fair  (towards  evening) 

JEROME  ROSEN,  piano 


These  concerts  will  end  about  10:10. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion, 

Erato,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  oflF 

during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 

by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  18 


A  New  Standard: 

THE  NAD  7220PE 


We  started  with  NADs  most  advancedamplifier  technology— the  "Power 
Envelope."  This  circuitry  provides  extra  reserves  of  tone-burst  power  for 
music— nearly  triple  the  rated  continuous  power!  Then  we  added  an  outstand- 
ing FM  section  with  three  stages  of  I.F.  filtering  for  freedom  from  noise  and 
interference,  and  a  dual-gate  MOSFET  front-end  for  superb  sensitivity.  But  we 
didn't  stop  there.  The  finishing  touch  is  our  unmatched  discrete  phono  pre- 
amp  with  a  dynamic  range  over  lOOdB,  more  than  enough  for  the  demands  of 
today's  (and  tomorrow's)  digital  recordings.  The  7220PE  sets  new  standards 
by  which  other  receivers,  costing  much  more,  will  now  be  measured. 

We  invite  you  to  audition  this  truly  remarkable  product. 


For  mor 

NAME 

-  informatiovi  on  the  NAD  7220  PE  and  a  list  o 

f  dealers,  send  us 

the  coupon  below. 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 

ZIP 

- 

NAD 

(USA), 

INC. 

675  Canton 

Street, 

Norwood, 

MA. 

02062 
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Arnold  Schoenberg 

Five  Orchestral  Pieces,  Opus  16 


Arnold  Schonberg  was  born  in  Vienna 
on  13  September  1874  and,  having 
changed  the  spelling  of  his  name  to 
Schoenberg  after  coming  to  the  United 
States  in  1933,  died  in  Brentwood  Park 
(Los  Angeles),  California,  on  13  July 
1951.  He  composed  the  Five  Orchestral 
Pieces  during  the  summer  of  1909, 
which  he  spent  at  Steinakirchen,  in 
Lower  Austria.  The  first  performance 
took  place  in  London  on  3  September 
1912,  when  Sir  Henry  Wood  introduced 
it  at  a  Promenade  Concert.  Frederick 
Stock  led  the  Chicago  Symphony  in  the 
first  American  performance  on  31  Octo- 
ber 1913.  The  work  entered  the  repertory 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
18  December  1914,  when  it  was  con- 
ducted by  Karl  Muck  (this  was  the  first  time  that  any  music  by  Schoenberg  was  heard 
in  Symphony  Hall).  After  that  the  work  was  not  heard  again  at  BSO  concerts  until 
Richard  Burgin  conducted  it  in  1958.  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  led  a  series  of  perform- 
ances here  and  on  tour  in  1970  and  1971.  Seiji  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra's  most  recent 
performances  in  October  1982  in  Symphony  Hall  and  in  Baltimore  and  Hartford.  In 
September  1949,  Schoenberg  revised  the  score  with  the  intention  of  economizing  on  the 
size  of  the  ensemble  required,  though  in  fact  he  only  reduced  it  by  six  instruments  (an 
oboe,  a  bassoon,  a  clarinet,  two  horns,  and  a  trombone),  and  he  absentmindedly  wrote 
the  "omitted"  trombone  back  into  the  score  for  one  note  near  the  end  of  the  fourth 
movement.  The  score  of  the  1949  version  to  be  performed  here  calls  for  piccolo,  three 
flutes  (third  doubling  second  piccolo),  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  small 
E-flat  clarinet,  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones  (four  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  movement)  and  tuba,  timpani, 
xylophone,  gong,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  triangle,  harp,  celesta,  and  strings. 

Only  once  did  Schoenberg  experience  a  passing  success  in  his  native  Vienna — in 
1897,  when  his  early  string  quartet  in  D  was  given  its  premiere.  Never  again  in  his 
lifetime  did  a  Viennese  audience  applaud  a  new  work  of  his.  Two  years  later  the 
organization  that  had  programmed  the  string  quartet  refused  to  play  his  Verkldrte 
Nacht  on  the  grounds  that  it  had  a  single  "uncatalogued"  dissonance.  Despite  the 
setback — and  other  worse  problems  to  come — Schoenberg  kept  pursuing  his  own 
line.  Virtually  self-taught  in  music,  he  was  nonetheless  a  man  of  enormous  intellec- 
tual force  who  could  extract  fruitful  lessons  in  compositional  procedure  from  the 
study  of  other  composers'  mastervv^orks.  During  the  first  decade  of  the  present 
century  he  managed  a  fairly  steady  output  of  new  works  (in  between  stretches  of 
orchestrating  other  men's  third-rate  operettas  in  order  to  make  a  living),  ranging 
from  the  gigantic  Gurrelieder  (which  had  to  wait  a  decade  before  Schoenberg  could 
afford  to  orchestrate  and  perform  it)  to  the  increasingly  confident  encounters  with 
the  possibility  of  harmonic  atonality.  His  second  string  quartet  predicted  the  future 
(though  perhaps  unwittingly)  by  introducing  a  soprano  to  sing  the  words  of  Stefan 
George,  "7c/i  fiihle  Luft  von  anderen  Planeten'  ("I  feel  the  air  of  other  planets").  And 
his  song  cycle  to  George's  poetry.  Das  Buch  der  hangenden  Garten  {The  Book  of  the 
Hanging  Gardens) — composed  just  before  the  Five  Orchestral  Pieces — finally  dis- 
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Week  18 


1987-88  BSO  Schedule 


Add  your  name  to  our  mailing  list. 
Receive  a  1987-88  BSO  concert  schedule 
and  order  form,  and  enter  a 
drawing  to  win  a  free 
Friday  Evening 
Subscription  Series 
for  two! 


Coupon  will  be  entered  in  a  drawing  for  a  free  pair  of  tickets 
to  the  1987-88  Friday  Evening  Subscription  Series.  Drawing 
will  be  held  on  September  1, 1987.  Only  one  entry  per  family 
permitted.  Employees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
are  not  eligible.  Winner  will  be  notified  by  mail  in  early 
September.  Please  return  coupon  to: 

1987-88  BSO  Schedule 
c/o  Development  Office 
Symphony  HaU 
Boston,  MA  02115 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 


YES,  please  send  me  your  1987-88  BSO  schedule  and 
enter  my  name  in  the  drawing  to  win  a  Friday  Evening 
Subscription  Series. 

Name 


Address 
City 


State 


Zip 


Are  you  currently  a  BSO  subscriber? 
Which  series  do  vou  attend? 


solved  any  remaining  connection  between  harmonic  dissonance  and  a  perceptible 
resolution. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  George  cycle,  Schoenberg  turned  out  a  series  of 
extraordinary  works  that  marked  the  first  stage  of  his  musical  revolution  (though  he 
himself  always  insisted  that  they  were  never  intended  to  be  revolutionary  and  that 
he  was  presendng  the  traditions  of  the  masters).  During  the  epochal  year  1909  he 
composed  the  Three  Piano  Pieces,  Opus  11,  the  Five  Orchestral  Pieces,  Opus  16.  and 
the  extraordinary  "monodrama"  Erwartung.  The  orchestral  pieces  were  t^^jical  of 
the  music  of  this  period  in  their  bre\aty.  Indeed,  Schoenberg  found  it  difficult  to 
write  an\i:hing  but  short  works  in  this  style  (unless  supported  by  a  text).  The 
harmonic  plan  of  earlier  music — which  required  establishing  a  key  at  the  beginning 
of  a  piece,  then  modulating  to  a  new  key,  and  finally  restating  the  material  of  both  of 
those  opening  sections  in  the  home  key — presupposed  a  certain  length.  Indeed, 
composers  often  used  such  "padding"  as  scales,  arpeggios,  or  other  filler  in  order  to 
produce  the  required  stretch  of  music  in  a  given  key  for  the  proper  architectural 
balance.  But  once  the  need  for  that  kind  of  balance  had  passed,  the  composer  could 
produce  music  that  was  vastly  more  dense  and  compressed  than  an\1:hing  written 
before.  Schoenberg's  own  pupil  Alban  Berg  pointed  out  (in  an  early  article  provoca- 
tively entitled  ''Why  is  Schoenberg's  Music  so  Difficult  to  Understand?")  that  the 


Now  Open 

Tjecrmm 


An  Elegant     ^  ^ 

Lifestyle  At  A  Special  Time  Of  Life. 

For  those  seniors  who  wish  to  maintain  their  independence  with  unmistak- 
able style  and  ease,  there  is  now  The  Georgian,  Boston's  elegant  example  of 
congregate  living  without  a  major  financial  commitment. 

The  Georgian  brings  graciousness  to  the  intimate  atmosphere  of  a  small 
apartment  building,  with  luxuriously  appointed  lounge  and  library  facilities, 
as  well  as  an  elegant  dining  room  where  Georgian  residents  are  ser\'ed  lunch 
and  dinner  daily  as  part  of  their  rental  agreement.  Our  private  limousine, 
housekeeping  ser\i.ces  and  social  programs  are  among  the  many  conven- 
iences provided  to  all  Georgian  residents  .  .  .  The  Georgian  means  privao-'  and 
companionship,  freedom  with  security,  on  the  Jamaicaway,  overlooking  the 
pond  and  convenient  to  the  city. 

Call  The  Georgian  at  524-7228  for  an  appointment  or  additional  information. 

^Ti&^ear^uoMy .  .  .  ^eaiiise^  cof?7/art  aridj[rac&  ar&  a^^ 

A  Prime  Living  Inc.  Residence 
382  Jamaicaway,  Boston,  MA  02130    524-  7228 

Also  inquire  about  our  planned  North  and  South  Shore  communities. 
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Luxury  Rental 
Retirement  Apartments 


Do  We  like  It??? ...  WE  LOVE  IT!!! 


Countrv 
Cm 

617-935-4094 

Overlooking  the 

Wobura  Country  Club, 

ofif  Route  3  near  the 

Winchester/Wobum  line 


Life  at  Country  Club  Heights  . . . 

Its  simple  ...  no  endowment  fee,  just  a  monthly  rent 

Its  luxurious restaurant  style  dining,  chaufifeured  van 

Its  safe  . . .  emergenq^  medical  call  system, 

24  hour  security 

Most  of  all, /^5  ibome. . .  full  of  caring,  concerned  people. 

We  have  come  from  all  walks  of  life  . . .  homeowners; 
apartment  dwellers  . . .  widows;  widowers;  married 
couples;  singles  . . .  physical  fitness  buflfe;  armchair 
spectators . . .  femily  nearby  or  none  at  all.  But  no  matter 
how  varied  our  backgrounds,  we  share  a  common  bond 
. . .  livingatCountryClub Heights. . .  WEAULOVEIT!!! 
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real  problem  comes  from  the  overwhelming  richness  of  musical  ideas,  the  com- 
pactness, the  intensity  of  expression  via  swift  transformations  and  abrupt  contrasts. 
Schoenberg's  music  was  so  eventful  that  a  short  three-minute  movement  might  well 
contain  as  much  material  as  a  large-scale  symphonic  poem  by  another  composer. 

The  Five  Orchestral  Pieces  represent  Schoenberg's  first  grappling  with  this  new 
style  on  a  large  scale.  He  was  determined  to  unifv  the  work  from  beginning  to  end, 
deriving  virtually  every  element  of  the  music  from  the  few  ideas  presented  in  the 
opening  measures  (this,  incidentally,  was  his  practice  throughout  his  life,  not  simply 
in  the  later  twelve-tone  pieces).  When  the  score  was  originally  published  in  1912, 
Schoenberg  gave  only  tempo  designations  for  the  five  movements.  He  added  titles 
for  a  revised  and  corrected  edition  in  1922,  but  a  note  from  his  diary  for  1  January 
1912  reveals  that  the  titles  were  at  least  as  old  as  the  original  publication,  and  that 
they  were  conceived  at  the  request  of  the  publisher  Peters,  who  felt  that  they  would 
help  "sell"  the  music: 

Maybe  I'll  give  in,  for  I've  found  titles  that  are  at  least  possible.  On  the 
whole,  unsympathetic  to  the  idea.  For  the  wonderful  thing  about  music  is 
that  one  can  say  everj-thing  in  it,  so  that  he  who  knows  understands  ever\^- 
thing;  and  yet  one  hasn't  given  away  one's  secrets — the  things  one  doesn't 
want  to  admit  even  to  oneself.  But  titles  give  you  away!  Besides — whatever 


The  Fox  &L  Hounds 
Restaurant 

Originally  Established  1937 

A  Small  Club  Opposite 

The  Public  Gardea 


Hoirnih 


Resewations  and  Information 
(617)426^0555 

The  Boston  Park  Plaza 
Hotel  (Sl  Towers 

Originally  The  Hotel  Statler 

•  •  *• 

The  Boston  Globe  The  Boston  Herald 
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MARKETING  DISTINCTIVE  PROPERTIES 


White  Cliffs,  Plymouth.  Cape  on  Golf  Course 
Charming  8  Rm.  Residence  &  3  Car  Garage  on  Vi  Ac 
Amenities  Include  Golf,  Beach  &  Tennis.  $595,000 


Dublin,  N.H.  Estate  on  29  Choice,  Private  Acres 

5,000  Sq.Ft.  Residence,  Garage  &  Barn 
Views.  Old  Stone  Walls,  Fields  &  More.    $695,000 


Nantucket  Island ...  25  Acres  Ocean  Views 
Choice  Squam  Road  Location.  Total  Privacy 
Minutes  to  Sandy,  Secluded  Beach.    $885,000 


Westwood.  .  12  Acre  Estate.  30  Minutes  Boston 
Residence,  Sep.  Office  Suite,  Garage  &  Work  Area 
Country  Setting,  Privacy  &  Duck  Pond.    $1.1M 


For  solving  problems  and  creating  unique  opportunities 
with  complex  properties,  LandVest  specializes  in: 

Marketing 

Land  Planning  &  Design 

Development  Consulting 

Financial  Analysis 

Market  Analysis  &  Strategy 

Timberland  Investment 

Appraisal 

To  learn  more  about  hov^  we  can  help  make  your 
real  estate  venture  a  successful  one,  call  us! 


^LandVest^ 


Corporate  Headquarters 

Ten  Post  Office  Square       Boston,  Massachusetts  02109       Telephone  (617)  723-1800 

505  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  Telephone  (212)  505-9212 


was  to  be  said  has  been  said,  by  the  music.  Why,  then,  words  as  well?  If 
words  were  neeessai^'  they  would  be  there  in  the  first  place.  But  art  says 
more  than  words.  Now,  the  titles  which  I  may  pro\"ide  give  nothing  away. 
because  some  of  them  are  verv-  obscure  and  others  highly  technical.  To  wit: 

I.  Premonitions  (everybody  has  those) 
II.  The  Past  (ever\'body  has  that,  too) 
III.  Chord-Colors  (technical) 
IV.  Peripetia  (general  enough,  I  think) 
V.  The  Obbligato  (perhaps  better  the  "fully-developed" 
or  the  ""endless")  Recitative. 

However,  there  should  be  a  note  that  these  titles  were  added  for  technical 
reasons  of  publication  and  not  to  give  a  ""poetic"  content. 

These  titles,  from  the  1912  diary  entry,  finally  appeared  in  the  printed  score  for  the 
1922  edition.  Later,  when  Sehoenberg  reduced  the  scoring  slightly  in  1949.  he  made 
one  further  change,  giving  the  third  movement  the  heading  ""Summer  Morning  by  a 
Lake,"  retaining  "Colors"  as  a  subtitle.  It  seems,  though,  that  he  had  always  pri- 
vately given  the  movement  that  title  (even  pointing  out  a  "jumping  fish"  motive  to 
his  students!),  so  this  did  not  represent  a  change  of  conception. 

The  five  movements  of  Opus  16  are  brief — mercifully  brief,  according  to  the 
Boston  critics  in  1914,  for  whom  the  work  excited  only  ""wonder  and  bewilderment" 
if  not  worse.  The  emotional  range  is  nonetheless  extraordinarily  wide.  Sehoenberg 
uses  a  large  romantic  orchestra,  though  he  rarely  calls  for  ever^^one  to  play  together. 
Rather,  the  dramatic  and  wqde  variations  of  instrumental  color — often  with  a  few 
solo  instruments  at  a  time — reflect  the  great  range  of  feeling  in  the  piece.  The  first 
movement  is  relatively  easy  to  follow,  if  only  because  it  is  built  on  an  ostinato  pattern 
which  helps  to  focus  the  attention  through  the  consistent  bass  motive.  The  second 


Great  performances  happen 
oneatatime. 


In  The  bostonian  hotel 
At  Faneuil  Hall  Marketplace 


That's  why  we  have  just  one  func- 
tion room,  the  Josiah  Quincy  Suite. 
Served  by  Seasons,  the  crown  jewel 
of  Boston  restaurants. 

It's  our  way  of  ensuring  that  your 
occasion  receives  the  undivided 
attention  it  deserves.  And  that  you 
and  up  to  100  guests  enjoy  the  feel- 
ing of  a  live  performance.  Unique. 
Special.  Memorable. 

The  Josiah  Quincy  Suite  in  the 
Bostonian  Hotel.  Where  no  two 
performances  are  exactly  alike. 
Telephone:  (617)  523-3600. 
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Music  has 
charms 
to  sooth  a 
savage  beast. 


Charles  River  Hospital 
Wellesley  MA  02181 
(617)235-8400 

Jackson  Brook  Institute 
South  Portland,  ME  04106 
(207)761-2200 

Lake  Shore  Hospital 
Manchester,  NH  03103 
(603)645-6700 


But  sometimes  music  isn't  enough.  When 
serious  emotional  problems  threaten  your 
mental  health  or  that  of  someone  you  love, 
professional  care  can  help.  Problems  often 
include  depression,  alcohol  or  drug  depend- 
ency, a  painful  breakdown  in  family  com- 
munication, eating  disorders,  troubled 
children,  or  a  significant  loss.  In  profes- 
sional surroundings,  Community  Care  Sys- 
tems offers  discreet,  caring,  psychiatric 
diagnostic  and  treatment  services  to  adults, 
adolescents  and  children  experiencing  Hfe 
crises.  Our  specialized  psychiatric  treatment 
centers  throughout  New  England  offer  both 
short  and  longer  term  therapy. 

We  help  people  help  themselves. 

For  information  or  consultation  call  the  admis- 
sions director  at  the  locations  listed. 


Community  Care  Systems,  Inc. 
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movement  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  because  it  is  in  some  sense  a  bow  to  the  past, 
a  lyrical  passage,  still  relatively  tonal  in  its  harmonic  character. 

The  third  movement,  "Colors,"  is  usually  described  as  a  chordal  movement  that 
slowly  changes  in  harmony  and  timbre  by  substituting  one  note  at  a  time  in  the 
complex  chord  with  which  it  opens.  Schoenberg  himself  implied  this  view  by  noting 
in  the  score  that  the  changes  of  chord  are  to  be  handled  with  the  greatest  subtlety, 
"avoiding  accentuation  of  entering  instruments,  so  that  only  the  difference  in  color 
becomes  noticeable."  Yet  a  recent  analyst  has  also  demonstrated  that  the  movement 
is  built  up  of  cunningly  disguised  canons,  probably  the  least  recognizable  contra- 
puntal movement  ever  composed  (intentionally  so!). 

"Peripetia,"  defined  as  a  "sudden  change  of  fortune,  a  sudden  change  of 
direction,"  is  the  title  that  Schoenberg  gave  to  the  fourth  movement,  which  is 
altogether  more  passionate  than  what  has  preceded  it.  The  final  movement  of  the  set 
is  in  many  respects  the  freest,  avoiding  normal  patterns  of  formal  organization, 
though  built  up  of  many  of  the  same  motivic  ideas  as  the  earlier  four  movements, 
with  which  it  is  closely  linked. 

Schoenberg's  Five  Orchestral  Pieces  do  not  cause  the  kind  of  scandal  that  they 
generated  in  the  Boston  press  in  1914,  though  his  music  is  still,  to  use  Berg's  term, 
"difficult."  But  it  is  difficult  in  the  same  way  that  the  Beethoven  symphonies,  for 
example,  are  difficult  (though  we  have  heard  them  so  many  times  that  we  now  forget 
the  fact):  in  richness  of  material  and  detailed  working  out  of  rhythmic  and  melodic 
ideas,  which  make  far  more  pressing  demands  on  our  attention  than  we  are  used  to 
in  most  of  our  listening.  Perhaps  if  we  should  hear  the  Schoenberg  pieces  as  often  as 
we  do  the  Beethoven,  this  would  all  be  self-evident. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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First  Movement 
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Jean  Sibelius 

Violin  Concerto  in  D  minor,  Opus  47 


Jean  (Johan  Julius  Christian)  Sibelius 
was  born  at  Tavastehus  (H'dmeenlinna), 
Finland,  on  8  December  1865  and  died 
at  J'drvenpa'd,  at  his  country  home  near 
Helsingfors  (Helsinki),  on  20  September 
1957.  He  began  work  on  his  violin  con- 
certo in  1902,  completed  it  in  short 
score — that  is,  with  the  orchestration 
worked  out  but  not  written  down  in 
detail — in  the  fall  of  1903,  and  finished 
the  full  score  about  New  Year  1904.  The 
first  performance  was  given  in 
Helsingfors  on  8  February  1904  with 
Viktor  Novacek  as  soloist  and  with  the 
composer  conducting.  Sibelius  then 
withdrew  the  work  for  revision,  and  in 
its  new  and  present  form  it  had  its  pre- 
miere in  Berlin  on  19  October  1905  with 
Karl  Halir  as  soloist  and  with  Richard  Strauss  on  the  podium.  Maud  Powell  intro- 
duced it  to  this  country  when  she  played  it  on  30  November  1906  at  a  New  York  Philhar- 
monic concert  led  by  Vassily  Safanov.  Miss  Powell,  who  was  also  the  first  to  play  the 
Dvorak  and  Tchaikovsky  concertos  in  America,  brought  the  Sibelius  to  Boston  at  the 
Symphony  concerts  led  by  Karl  Muck  on  19  and  20  April  1907  (the  program  included 
the  Boston  premiere  of  Grieg's  "In  Autumn"  and  the  repeat,  "by  public  request,"  of  a 
brilliant  new  work  introduced  earlier  in  the  season,  Debussy's  "La  Mer").  Powell 
played  the  concerto  again  in  1912,  when  Max  Fiedler  conducted,  and  the  soloists  who 
have  performed  it  with  the  orchestra  since  then  have  included  Richard  Burgin  (with 
Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  and  Charles  Munch),  Jascha  Heifetz,  Orrea 
Pernel,  andAnja  Ignatius  (all  with  Koussevitzky),  Ruggiero  Ricci  (Munch),  Isaac 
Stern,  Joseph  Silverstein,  and  Itzhak  Perlman  (all  with  Erich  Leinsdorf),  Miriam  Fried 
(Colin  Davis),  Silverstein  (with  Vladimir  Ashkenazy),  Yuzuko  Horigome  (with  Silver- 
stein), Viktoria  Mullova  (with  Seiji  Ozawa  in  October  and  December  1985,  the  most 
recent  subscription  performances),  and  Cho-Liang  Lin  (ivith  Semyon  Bychkov  in 
August  1986,  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance).  The  orchestra  consists  of  flutes, 
oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  all  in  pairs;  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
timpani,  and  strings. 

In  no  violin  concerto  is  the  soloist's  first  note — delicately  dissonant  and  off  the 
beat — so  beautiful.  Indeed,  in  September  1902,  Sibelius  wrote  to  his  wife  that  he 
had  just  had  "'a  marvelous  opening  idea*'  for  such  a  concerto.  But  even  with  that 
inspired  start,  the  history  of  the  work  was  troubled.  Sibelius  was  drinking  heavily 
and  seemed  virtually  to  be  living  at  Kamp's  and  Konig's  restaurants.  He  was 
limitlessly  resourceful  when  it  came  to  finding  ways  of  running  from  this  work  in 
progress.  He  behaved  outrageously  to  Willy  Burmester,  the  German  \4olinist  who 
had  been  concertmaster  in  Helsingfors  for  a  while  in  the  '90s,  who  admired  Sibelius 
and  was  ambitious  on  his  behalf,  who  stirred  him  up  to  compose  a  violin  concerto, 
and  who  of  course  hoped  to  give  its  first  performance.  Sibelius  sent  the  score  to 
Burmester  ("Wonderful!  Masterly!  Only  once  before  have  I  spoken  in  such  terms  to  a 
composer,  and  that  was  when  Tchaikovsky  showed  me  his  concerto!"),  let  word  get 
about  that  the  work  would  be  dedicated  to  him,  but  at  the  same  time  pushed  for  a 
premiere  at  a  time  when  Burmester  was  not  free  or  would  not  have  had  time  to  learn 
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a  piece  that  in  its  original  form  was  still  more  difficult  than  it  is  now.  Viktor 
Novacek — not  to  be  confused  with  the  better  known  Ottokar  Novaeek,  composer  of  a 
popular  Perpetuum  mobile — was  a  violin  teacher  of  no  distinction  and  without 
reputation  as  a  performer.  That  he  would  fail  with  the  concerto  was  a  foregone 
conclusion,  yet  that  was  the  destructive  path  Sibelius  chose.  After  the  premiere, 
Burmester  offered  his  services  once  again  for  a  series  of  performances  in  October 
1904 — "All  my  twenty-five  years'  stage  experience,  my  artistry  and  insight  will  be 
placed  to  serve  this  work  ...  I  shall  play  the  concerto  in  Helsingfors  in  such  a  way 
that  the  city  will  be  at  your  feet!" — only  to  find  himself  passed  over  again,  this  time 
in  favor  of  Karl  Halir,  concertmaster  in  Berlin,  a  former  member  of  the  famous 
Joachim  Quartet,  and  himself  a  quartet  leader  of  great  distinction.  Moreover,  the 
dedication  finally  went  to  Perenc  von  Vecsey,  a  Hungarian  violinist  born  in  1893, 
who,  in  his  prodigy  days,  had  been  one  of  the  concerto's  earliest  champions. 

Prom  Bach  to  Bartok,  many  of  the  great  keyboard  concertos  have  been  written  by 
composers  for  themselves.  Rather  more  of  the  significant  violin  concertos  have  been 
written  for  others  to  play.  Sibelius  wrote  his  for  a  kind  of  ghostly  self.  He  was  a 
failed  violinist.  He  had  begun  lessons  late,  at  fourteen,  but  then,  "the  violin  took  me 
by  storm,  and  for  the  next  ten  years  it  was  my  dearest  wish,  my  overriding  ambition 
to  become  a  great  virtuoso."  In  fact,  aside  from  the  handicap  of  the  late  start  and  the 
provincial  level  of  even  the  best  teaching  available  to  him  in  Finland,  he  had  neither 
the  gift  of  physical  coordination  nor  the  appropriate  temperament.  In  1890-91,  when 
he  was  studying  composition  in  Vienna  with  Robert  Fuchs  and  Karl  Goldmark,  he 
played  in  the  orchestra  at  the  conservatory  (its  intonation  gave  him  headaches)  and 
on  9  January  1891  auditioned  for  the  Vienna  Philharmonic.  "When  he  got  back  to  his 
room,"  we  read  in  Erik  Tawastsjerna's  biography,  "Sibelius  broke  down  and  wept. 
Afterwards  he  sat  at  the  piano  and  began  to  practice  scales."  With  that  he  gave  up, 
though  a  diary  entry  for  1915  records  a  dream  of  being  twelve  and  a  virtuoso.  The 
concerto  is,  in  any  event,  imbued  both  with  his  feeling  for  the  instrument  and  the 
pain  of  his  farewell  to  his  "dearest  wish"  and  "overriding  ambition." 

The  two  violin  concertos  that  most  extraordinarily  explore  the  structural  and 
expressive  potential  of  cadenzas  are  Elgar's  and  Schoenberg's.  Without  intending 
anything  as  theatrical  or  fantastic,  Sibelius  assigns  a  role  of  unprecedented  impor- 
tance to  his  first-movement  cadenza,  which,  in  fact,  takes  the  place  and  function  of 
the  development  section.  What  leads  up  to  that  crucial  point  is  a  sequence  of  ideas 
beginning  with  the  sensitive,  dreamy  melody  which  introduces  the  voice  of  the 
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soloist  and  continuing  (via  a  short  cadenza  of  a  conventional  sort)  with  a  declama- 
tory statement  upon  which  Sibelius's  mark  is  ineluctable,  an  impassioned,  super- 
violinistic  recitation  in  sixths  and  octaves,  and  so  to  a  long  tutti  that  slowly  subsides 
from  furious  march  music  to  wistful  pastoral  to  darkness.  Out  of  that  darkness  the 
cadenza  erupts.  It  is  an  occasion  for  sovereign  braMira,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is 
brilliantly,  imaginatively,  and  economically  composed.  Whether  comparing  his  own 
work  with  the  Brahms  concerto,  which  he  first  heard  in  Berlin  in  January  1905,  or, 
many  years  later,  with  the  Prokofiev  D  major,  Sibelius  set  store  by  having  composed 
a  soloistic  concerto  rather  than  a  s\Tnphonic  one.  True,  there  is  none  of  the  close-knit 
dialogue  characteristic  of  the  greatest  classical  concertos  from  Mozart  to  Brahms: 
Sibelius  opposes  rather  than  meshes  solo  and  orchestra  (or  the  orchestra  as  accom- 
panist). True  also  that  the  Sibelius  is  one  of  the  really  smashing  virtuoso  concertos. 
It  would  be  a  mistake,  though,  to  associate  it  with  the  merely  virtuosic  tradition 
represented  by  the  concertos  of,  say,  Tchaikovskv'  and  Bruch  (and  perhaps  even  the 
elegant  Mendelssohn).  This  first  movement  with  its  bold  sequence  of  disparate  ideas, 
its  quest  for  the  unity  behind  them,  its  drastic  substitute  for  a  conventional  develop- 
ment, its  recapitulation  that  continues  to  explore,  rearrange,  and  develop,  its  wed- 
ding of  violinistic  brilliance  to  compositional  purposes  of  uncommon  originality,  is 
one  in  which  the  breath  of  the  symphonist  is  not  to  be  mistaken. 

The  second  and  third  movements  proceed  from  another  level  of  ambition,  which 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  Adagio  is  am1;hing  other  than  one  of  the  most 
moving  pages  Sibelius  ever  achieved.  Between  its  introductory  measures  and  the 
main  theme  there  is  fascinating  disparity.  Clarinets  and  oboes  in  pairs  suggest  an 
idea  of  rather  tentative  tone  (and  surprisingly  Wagnerian  cast),  a  gentle  beginning 
leading  to  the  entry'  of  the  solo  \4olin  and  to  a  melody  of  vast  breadth.  It  is  to  be 
played  sonoro  ed  espressivo.  It  speaks  in  tones  we  know  well  and  that  touch  us  deeply, 
and  it  took  me  years  of  knowing  it  before  I  realized  that  the  world,  the  gesture  it 
evokes  is  Beethoven's,  and  particularly  the  Cavatina  in  the  B-flat  quartet,  Opus  130. 
Sibelius  himself  never  found,  perhaps  never  sought  such  a  melody  again:  this,  too,  is 
farewell.  Very  lovely,  later  in  the  movement,  is  the  sonorous  fantasy  that  accom- 
panies the  melody  (now  in  clarinet  and  bassoon)  with  scales,  all  pianissimo,  broken 
octaves  moving  up  in  the  violin,  and  the  soft  rain  of  slow  scales  in  flutes  and  plucked 
strings. 

"Evidently  a  polonaise  for  polar  bears,"  said  Donald  Francis  Tovey  of  the  finale. 
The  charmingly  aggressive  main  theme  was  an  old  one,  going  back  to  a  string  quartet 
from  1890.  As  the  movement  goes  on,  the  rh\i;hm  becomes  more  and  more  giddily 
inventive,  especially  in  matters  of  the  recklessly  across-the-beat  bravura  embellish- 
ments the  soloist  fires  over  the  themes.  It  builds  a  drama  that  evokes  the  Dvorak 
D  minor  symphony  Sibelius  so  much  enjoyed  when  he  heard  it  in  Berlin  in  1890,  to 
end  in  utmost  and  syncopated  brilliance. 

— Michael  Steinberg 


Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  San  Francisco  S\Tnphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 
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Igor  Stravinsky 

Petrushka,  Burlesque  in  four  scenes  (1947  version) 


Igor  Fedorovich  Stravinsky  was  born  at 
Oranienbaum,  Russia,  on  17  June  1882 
and  died  in  New  York  on  6  April  1971. 
He  composed  Petrushka  at  Lausanne 
and  Clare ns,  Switzerland,  at  Beaulieu, 
in  the  south  of  France,  and  in  Rome, 
between  August  1910  and  26  May  1911. 
The  first  performance  was  given  by 
Diaghilev's  Russian  Ballet  at  the 
Theatre  du  Chatelet,  Paris,  on  13  June 
1911.  Scenario,  scenery,  and  costumes 
were  by  Alexandre  Benois,  whose  name 
appears  on  the  title  page  as  co-author  of 
these  '^scenes  burlesques"  and  to  whom 
the  music  is  dedicated.  The  choreogra- 
phy was  by  Michel  Fokine.  Pierre 
Monteux  conducted,  and  the  principal 
roles  were  taken  by  Vaslav  Nijinsky  as 
Petrushka,  Tamara  Karsavina  as  the  Ballerina,  Alexander  Orlov  as  the  Moor,  and 
Enrico  Cecchetti  as  the  Magician.  It  was  also  Monteux  who  conducted  the  first  concert 
performance,  on  1  March  1914  at  the  Casino  di  Paris,  with  Alfredo  Casella  playing  the 
piano  solo.  Petrushka  came  to  the  United  States  with  the  Russian  Ballet  and  was 
danced  here  for  the  first  time  at  the  Century  Theatre,  New  York,  on  24  January  1916, 
Ernest  Ansermet  conducting  and  with  Leonide  Miassine  (later  Massine),  Lydia 
Lopokova,  and  Adolf  Bolm.  The  same  cast  gave  the  work  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  on 
4  February  1916. 

The  first  hearing  of  any  of  the  Petrushka  music  at  a  Boston  Symphony  Concert  was 
on  26  November  1920,  when  Pierre  Monteux  conducted  a  suite  consisting  of  the  Russian 
Dance  from  the  first  scene  and  the  whole  of  the  second  and  fourth  scenes.  In  later  years, 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  Stravinsky  himself,  Ernest  Ansermet,  Leopold 
Stokowski,  and  Erich  Leinsdorf  all  conducted  suites  put  together  in  various  ways  from 
the  full  score.  Leonard  Bernstein  was  the  first  conductor  to  give  the  complete  1911  score 
at  a  Boston  Symphony  concert;  that  was  in  January  1948.  Pierre  Monteux,  Erich 
Leinsdorf,  and  Sarah  Caldwell  have  all  led  BSO  performances  of  this  version,  and 
Charles  Dutoit  was  conductor  at  the  most  recent  performances,  in  April  1985.  In  1946, 
Stravinsky  reorchestrated  Petrushka,  the  new  edition  being  generally  identified  by  the 
date  of  its  publication  as  "the  1947  version."  In  February  1946  the  composer  conducted 
a  hybrid  suite  at  a  pair  of  Boston  Symphony  concerts,  playing  the  first  tableau  in  the 
revised  version,  just  finished,  and  the  fourth  in  the  1911  version.  Since  then,  Eleazar  de 
Carvalho,  Jorge  Mester,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Alain  Lombard,  and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  have 
conducted  the  i54 7  Petrushka.  Sergiu  Commissiona  led  the  most  recent  Symphony 
Hall  performances  in  February  1980,  Klaus  Tennstedt  the  most  recent  Tanglewood 
performance  in  August  1982,  both  with  Jerome  Rosen,  who  is  pianist  for  the  present 
performances. 

The  score  for  the  1947  version  calls  for  three  flutes  (third  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes 
and  English  horn,  three  clarinets  (third  doubling  bass  clarinet),  two  bassoons  and 
contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle, 
cymbal,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  side  drum,  tam-tam,  xylophone,  celesta,  harp,  piano, 
and  strings. 
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HRST  MUTUAL  OF  BOSTON. 
THE  SMART  MONEY'S  WITH  US. 


We've  taken  an  important  step.  We've 
changed  our  name.  From  Mutual  Bank  to 
First  Mutual  of  Boston. 

Why  the  name  change?  It's  simple.  Our 
customers'  needs  have  changed.  And  they're 
now  looking  to  us  for  more  diversity  and 
investment  expertise  than  ever  before. 


"My  bank  got  me  to  the  ground  breaking 
in  record  time.  Smart." 


"Talk  about  smart.  With  my  home  equity  loan. 
I  raised  the  roof  and  lowered  my  taxes." 


We've  responded  to  the 
challenge  by  offering  an  impres- 
sive array  of  business  banking, 
commercial  real  estate  and 
consumer  services.  And  b\' 
combining  these  services  with 
our  banking  know-how  that 
extends  back  over  150  years. 
Now,  to  highlight  these 
expanded  capabilities,  we've 
decided  to  unveil  a  new  name.  First  Mutual 
of  Boston.  The  name  is  new.  The  tradition 
of  excellence  remains  the  same. 


FIRST  MUTUAL  OF  BOSTON 

The  smart  moneys  with  us. 


Main  Headquarters:  Prudential  Tower.  800  Boylston  St.,  Boston.  MA  02199.  Tel.:  247-6500. 22  additional  offices  in 

Allston.  Boston.  Hyde  Park.  Medford.  Needham.  Needham  Heights,  Newion  Centre.  Newton  Comer,  Newton 

Highlands,  Newtonx'ille,  Roslindale,  Waltham.  \\a\iand,  Weileslew  Wellesle}'  Hills,  West  Roxbur\'. 


tSTNAnONWIOE 

METwnxrrw 


Equal  Opportunity  Lender 


Member  FDIC/DIFKI 


Equal  Housing  Lender 
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BANK  OF  BOSTON  Call  Dean  Ridlon,  Managing  Director,  Private  Banking  Group  at  (617)  434-530^ 


ANDOVER  •  BOSTON  (FINANCIAL  DIS TRICrT  &  BACK  BAY)  •  BURLINGTON  •  HAVERHILL 

MARBLEHEAD  •  PIITSFIELD  •  SPRINGFIELD  •  WELLESLEY  HILLS  •  WORCESTER 

©  1985  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 


Before  this  was  gold, 
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And  where. 

Someone  at 
Harper  and  Faye. 
Conveniently 
located  in  the  heart 
of  Bostorfs  financial 
district. 


60  Federal  Street 

Boston,  MA  02110 

423-9190 


For  more  complete  information  on  Nuveen  Tax-Exempt  Unit  Trusts,  including  charges 
and  expenses,  call  your  broker  or  adviser  for  a  prospectus.  Read  it  carefully  before  you 
invest  or  send  money  Or  call  800-221-4276.  (In  New  York  State,  call  212-208-2350.) 


lUUVEEIU  T^-Exempt  Unit  Tl^usts 


John  Nuveen  &  Co  Incorporated 
Investnnent  Bankers 


\  Snorial  Life-stvie 

Carleton-Wjilard  Village  is 
an  exceptional  continuing 
care  retirement  community. 
Gracious  independent  living 
accommodations  and  fully 
licensed,  long-term  health 
care  facilities  exist  in  a 
traditional  New  England 
environment. 

CM  ARD  VlLLMiE 

100  Old  Bilierica  Rd. 
Bedford,  MA  01730 
(617)  275-8700 

Owned  and  operated  by  CarletonAA^illard 
Homes,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  corporation 


In  1910  Stra\dnsk\'  became  the  darling  of  Paris  with  a  brilliant  ballet,  The 
Firebird,  produced  by  Diaghilev's  Russian  Ballet.  The  impresario  had  risked  failure 
with  a  young  and  relatively  unknown  composer  (Stra\'inslrv'  turned  twenty-eight  a 
week  before  the  premiere),  and  he  had  enjoyed  a  resounding  triumph.  Naturally  he 
wanted  a  new  Stravinsky'  ballet  for  the  following  season,  and  he  was  overjoyed  with 
the  proposed  scenario:  an  exotic  picture  of  life  in  prehistoric  Russia  featuring  the 
sacrifice  of  a  maiden,  who  is  chosen  for  the  honor  of  dancing  herself  to  death  for  the 
fertility  of  the  earth.  The  work  promised  wonderful  richness  of  orchestral  color  and 
rh\i:hmic  energy-,  two  features  that  Stra\dnsk\'  had  already  demonstrated  in 
abundance. 

After  the  Paris  season  ended,  the  young  composer  went  off  with  his  family  for  a 
vacation  in  Switzerland,  first  to  Vevey,  then  to  Lausanne,  with  every  intention  of 
composing  his  planned  ballet.  But  his  musical  fantasy  took  him  in  an  utterly 
unexpected  direction.  Before  starting  the  ballet  (which  he  eventually  did  finish  as  Le 
Sacre  du  printemps),  he  wanted  to  compose  something  quite  different  byway,  almost, 
of  recreation.  He  had  in  mind  a  little  concerto-like  piece  for  piano  and  orchestra;  his 
first  image  was  of  a  romantic  poet  rolling  two  objects  over  the  black  and  white  keys, 
respectively,  of  the  piano  (this  image  was  to  give  rise  to  the  complex  bichord 
consisting  of  C  major  and  F-sharp  major  simultaneously  arpeggiated).  Later  his 
image  became  more  detailed,  with  the  piano  representing  a  puppet  suddenly  come  to 
life  and  cavorting  up  and  down  the  keyboard,  metaphorically  thumbing  his  nose  at 
the  orchestra,  which  would  finally  explode  in  exasperation  with  overwhelming 
trumpet  blasts.  "The  outcome,"  Stra\ansky  wrote,  "is  a  terrific  noise  which  reaches 
its  climax  and  ends  in  the  sorrowful  and  querulous  collapse  of  the  poor  puppet.'' 


A  drawing  by  Alexandre  Benois  of 
Stravinsky  at  work  on  "Petrushka,' 
April  1911 
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Having  finished  this  little  piece,  Stravinsky  hunted  for  a  suitable  title  and  was 
delighted  when  it  occurred  to  him  to  call  it  Petrushka,  after  a  puppet  character 
(roughly  the  Russian  equivalent  of  Punch)  popular  in  Russian  fairs.  Soon  after 
Diaghilev  came  to  visit,  expecting  to  hear  some  of  the  new  ballet. 

He  was  much  astonished  when,  instead  of  sketches  of  the  Sacre,  I  played 
him  the  piece  which  I  had  just  composed  and  which  later  became  the  second 
scene  of  Petrushka.  He  was  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  he  would  not  leave  it 
alone  and  began  persuading  me  to  develop  the  theme  of  the  puppet's 
sufferings  and  make  it  into  a  whole  ballet.  While  he  remained  in  Switzerland 
we  worked  out  together  the  general  lines  of  the  subject  and  the  plot  in 
accordance  with  ideas  which  I  suggested  ...  I  began  at  once  to  compose  the 
first  scene  of  the  ballet. 

The  work  was  put  on  the  stage  with  the  collaboration  of  designer  Alexandre 
Benois,  who  entered  enthusiastically  into  Stravinsky's  vision,  eager  as  he  was  to 
"immortalize"  Petrushka,  "my  friend  since  my  earliest  childhood."  The  choreogra- 
phy was  created  by  Michel  Fokine,  who  described  the  rehearsals,  on  the  stage  of  the 
Paris  Opera,  as  often  degenerating  to  lessons  in  mathematics,  since  the  dancers  had 
so  much  difficulty  with  Stravinsky's  irregular  fast  rhythms.  Once  orchestral  rehear- 
sals started  with  Pierre  Monteux,  some  of  the  players  were  offended  at  the  curious 
sounds  they  were  asked  to  make  with  their  instruments.  The  scene  changes  were 
hampered  by  the  fact  that  they  had  to  be  made  in  total  darkness,  and  it  was  a  noisy 
darkness,  since  Stra\ansky  had  placed  four  drums  in  the  prompt  corner  to  play  a 
continuous  racket  of  sixteenth-notes  to  link  scenes.  Yet  all  the  problems  vanished  in 
that  most  magical  of  balms,  a  successful  opening  night.  One  critic  hailed  the  work  as 
"a  masterpiece,  one  of  the  most  unexpected,  most  impulsive,  most  buoyant  and  lively 
that  I  know."  Though  the  success  was  credited  to  the  effectiveness  of  all  the 
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elements — not  least  Nijinsky's  brilliant  performance  as  the  mechanical  puppet  with 
searing  emotions — the  music  came  in  for  lavish  praise. 

Just  a  month  after  the  opening  night,  M.D.  Calvocoressi,  an  early  champion  of 
Stravinsky,  published  an  evaluation  of  the  work  so  perceptive  that  the  passage  of 
seventy-five  years  gives  no  cause  to  quibble: 

Very  refined  yet  bold  even  to  the  smallest  detail,  the  music  of  Petrushka  is  at 
the  same  time  quite  m.uscular,  of  a  remarkable  sureness  of  line,  of  an 
intensity,  of  matchless  color.  There  is  nothing  tentative,  nothing  unneces- 
sary, nothing  forced  in  the  humor  or  emotion;  in  short,  it  is  a  masterful  work 
and  a  delightful  one. 

Petrushka  became  a  banner  work  for  the  Russian  Ballet,  enjoying  enormous 
success  all  over  Europe  and  even  in  America,  where  in  most  cities  it  was  the  first 
work  of  Stravinsky's  to  be  performed.  One  of  the  most  perceptive  reviews  was  a 
response  to  the  first  Boston  performances  in  February  1911.  H.T.  Parker  wrote  in 
the  Transcript  of  the  "imagination  in  resources  and  in  the  application  of  them  that 
makes  Stravinsky  such  a  master  of  rhythms  and  timbres  as  music  even  in  this 
fortunate  day  hardly  knows."  Comparing  Petrushka  to  Firebird  (which  he  had 
evidently  seen  in  Europe,  since  it  had  not  yet  been  performed  in  America),  Parker 
noted, 

In  both  he  can  write  music  that  is  marvellous  lucid,  direct,  and  economical 
in  the  chosen  tonal  speech;  music  that  may  sound  thin  to  ears  long  accus- 
tomed to  a  lush,  harmonic,  and  instrumental  procedure,  but  that  in  very 
thinness  has  a  new  intensity  and  precision  of  voice. 

Of  course  no  one  at  the  time  could  predict  that  Stravinsky  would  go  on  very  soon 
to  an  even  more  astonishing  and  seminal  work,  Le  Sacre  du  printemps,  one  that 
proved  disconcerting,  even  to  many  of  Stravinsky's  warmest  admirers.  Still,  even 
though  Le  Sacre  is  universally  regarded  as  the  more  important  work,  Petrushka 
remains  as  fascinating  and  delightful  as  these  early  appreciative  critics  found  it. 
From  the  opening  measure  it  positively  dazzles  the  listener  with  its  color  and 
energy,  and  it  moves  with  easy  assurance  between  the  "public"  world  of  the  fair- 
ground and  the  "private"  world  of  Petrushka  and  his  fellow  puppets.  The  music  is 
often  so  gestural  that  even  in  a  concert  performance,  the  images  of  the  dancers  are 
likely  to  perform  in  the  listener's  mind's  eye. 

The  scenario  is  divided  into  four  scenes,  of  which  the  first  and  last  take  place  on 
the  Admiralty  Square  in  St.  Petersburg  during  the  1830s  during  the  Shrove-Tide 
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fair  (just  before  the  beginning  of  Lent).  These  scenes  are  filled  with  incident  and 
with  elaborate  overlays  of  musical  figures  representing  the  surge  of  characters 
coming  and  going  at  the  fair.  The  second  and  third  scenes  of  the  ballet  are  interiors, 
devoted  to  the  private  emotional  life  of  the  puppet  Petrushka,  who  is  in  love  with  the 
ballerina,  while  she  in  turn  is  enchanted  by  the  Moor.  Only  at  the  very  end  of  the 
work  do  the  "public"  and  "private"  worlds — or  should  one  say  "reality"  and 
"fantasy"? — become  entangled  with  one  another. 

The  "plot"  as  such  can  be  briefly  told:  the  crowds  at  the  fair  are  drawn  to  a  small 
theater,  where  a  Showman  opens  the  curtains  to  reveal  three  lifeless  puppets, 
Petrushka  (a  sad  c1o\\ti),  the  pretty  but  vacuous  Ballerina,  and  the  exotic  but 
dangerous  Moor.  He  charms  them  into  life  with  his  flute  and  they  execute  a  dance, 
first  jiggling  on  their  hooks  on  the  stage,  then — to  the  astonishment  of  the  spec- 
tators— coming  down  from  the  theater  and  dancing  among  the  crowd. 

The  second  scene  begins  as  Petrushka  is  kicked  or  throwTi  into  his  little  cell.  He 
picks  himself  up  and  dances  sadly,  conscious  of  his  grotesque  appearance.  He  tries 
to  fall  in  love  with  the  ballerina,  but  when  she  enters,  his  ecstatic  dance  of  joy  is  so 
uncouth  that  she  flees.  The  third  scene  takes  place  in  the  Moor's  cell.  The  ballerina 
captivates  him,  but  their  tryst  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  jealous 
Petrushka.  They  quarrel,  and  the  powerful  Moor  throws  him  out. 

The  final  scene  reverts  to  the  main  square,  where  the  revelry  has  reached  a  new 
height.  Crowds  surge  forward  as  all  seek  to  celebrate  the  final  evening  before  the 
start  of  Lent.  Suddenly  a  commotion  is  heard  in  the  little  theater;  Petrushka  races 
out,  closely  pursued  by  the  Moor,  who  strikes  him  down  with  a  scimitar.  The  crowd  is 
stunned  by  this  apparent  murder,  and  the  Showman  is  summoned.  He,  the  supreme 
rationalist,  demonstrates  that  the  "body"  is  nothing  more  than  a  wooden  puppet 


Sketches  ofNijinsky  as  Petrushka  in  the  second  tableau 
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stuffed  with  sawdust.  The  crowd  disperses.  As  the  Showman  starts  to  drag  the 
puppet  offstage,  he  is  startled  to  see  Petrushka's  ghost  on  the  roof  of  the  little 
theater,  thumbing  his  nose  at  the  Showman  and  at  all  who  have  been  taken  in  by  his 
tricks. 

One  aspect  of  Petrushka  that  we  all  but  totally  overlook  today  (it  was  much  more 
apparent  to  a  Russian  audience  in  1911)  is  its  richness  of  musical  quotation  of 
extremely  familiar  melodies.  As  Simon  Karlinsky  has  noted  in  a  recent  study,  the 
street  dancers,  the  coachmen,  and  the  nursemaids  are  accompanied  by  tunes  as 
familiar  to  any  Russian  child  as  "Home  on  the  Range,"  "Three  Blind  Mice,"  and 
"When  Irish  Eyes  Are  Smiling"  are  to  us.  And  within  this  glorious  musical 
hodgepodge,  Stravinsky  embeds  the  traditions  of  the  Russian  folk-fair  and  even 
older  elements  from  the  pre-literate  Russian  theater  into  his  music.  Karlinsky 
points  out  that  the  important  figure  of  the  carnival  barker  is  presented  several  times 
through  repeated  eighth-note  figures  in  irregular  5/8  and  7/8  rhythms  that  exactly 
capture  the  chanted,  improvisatory  "spiel"  with  which  he  tried  to  lure  customers 
into  the  sideshows. 


The  flute  figure  heard  in  the  very  first  measure  (and  frequently  elsewhere)  has  been 
identified  as  the  street  cry  of  the  coal  vendor,  who  shouts  ''Uglei!  ugleif  ("Here  is 
charcoal!")  to  the  populace. 


>  ^S. 


\^\TJV^ 


The  score  is  filled  with  quotations  from  Russian  folk  music  and  other  sources, 
including  the  waltzes  of  the  popular  Viennese  composer  Joseph  Lanner,  which  were 
brand  new  at  the  date  of  the  ballet's  action: 
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There  are  even  rather  subtle  jokes,  as  for  example  the  music  that  accompanies  the 
first  group  of  revelers  after  the  curtain  rises: 
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This  has  been  identified  as  a  Belorussian  Easter  carol,  and  it  is  played  to  accompany 
a  tipsy  group  of  merrymakers.  The  tradition  of  singing  such  carols  was  foreign  to 
St.  Petersburg,  though  common  in  Belorussia,  near  the  Polish  border,  where  this 
particular  melody  would  be  sung  on  the  Monday  following  Easter.  Evidently  the 
tipsy  merrymakers  are  out-of-town  visitors  who  are  so  far  gone  in  merriment  that 
they  have  even  lost  track  of  the  fact  that  Easter  is  still  some  weeks  away! 

Such  varied  musical  elements,  allied  with  the  colorful  scenery  and  the  danced 
story,  show  that  Stravinsky  and  his  collaborators  were  interested  in  creating  a 
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Gesamtkunstwerk  ("total  artwork"),  yet  we  encounter  the  score  most  often  today  in 
the  concert  hall,  where  the  effect  is  almost  totally  musical.  Here,  too,  Petrushka  is 
fascinating. 

The  first  and  last  tableaux,  which  take  place  in  the  "real"  world  of  the  fair,  have 
little  in  the  way  of  stor>1:elling;  instead  they  rely  on  multiplicity  of  incident  to 
suggest  the  throngs  and  the  surge  of  life.  The  orchestra  is  full  and  busy,  enlivened  by 
various  layers  of  frenzied  activity.  The  central  tableaux  differ  strikingly  in  musical 
character.  The  orchestra  often  plays  in  smaller  units,  the  music  is  more  disjunct,  and 
there  is  a  marked  avoidance  of  the  folk  material  that  fills  the  "public"  sections  of  the 
score.  Even  the  scale  on  which  Stravinsky  builds  his  melodies  and  harmonies  is 
different.  Here  he  exploits  what  theorists  call  the  "octatonic"  scale,  a  pattern 
especially  favored  by  Stravinsky;  it  is  a  series  of  eight  pitches  alternating  half-steps 
and  whole-steps  within  the  octave.  Even  without  the  visual  element,  the  shape  and 
character  of  the  story  are  projected  in  Stravinsky's  score. 

We  know  that  Petrushka  was  first  conceived  as  a  Konzertstuck  for  piano  and 
orchestra,  and  the  music  that  Stravinsky'  wrote  first  corresponds  to  the  Russian 
Dance  at  the  end  of  the  first  tableau  and  the  bulk  of  the  second  tableau,  in  which  the 
piano  plays  a  central  role.  But  once  he  had  embarked  on  the  full-scale  ballet, 
Stravinsky  rather  surprisingly  forgot  his  musical  protagonist,  and  the  piano 
scarcely  appears  again,  even  when  Petrushka  is  supposed  to  be  onstage.  When  he  re- 
scored  the  work  in  1946-47,  Stravinsky  corrected  this  oversight  to  some  extent,  and 
gave  the  piano  considerably  more  to  play.  It  is  usually  claimed  that  Stravinsky's  sole 
motivation  for  the  revised  orchestration  was  to  enable  him  to  eop\Tight  the  work 
again,  so  that  he  could  collect  performance  royalties.  While  the  financial  considera- 
tion certainly  played  a  role  in  Stravinsky's  thinking,  Robert  Craft  notes,  in  an 
appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  Stravinsky  correspondence  that  he  edited,  that  many 
of  the  changes  had  been  marked  by  Stravinsky  years  earlier  as  improvements  that  he 
desired  after  the  experience  of  hearing  Petrushka  frequently  in  performance.  In 
addition  to  increasing  the  piano  part,  the  revision  was  also  designed  to  correct  many 
mistakes  that  had  not  been  caught  in  the  original  edition  and  incorporate  second 
thoughts  to  improve  the  projection  of  musical  lines.  Generating  income  from  per- 
formance fees  was  a  happy  by-product. 

— S.L. 
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H.H.  Stuckensehmidt's  Schoenberg  (Schirmer)  is  the  fullest  and  most  up-to-date 
biographical  study,  but  it  says  little  about  the  music;  it  is  also  confusing  in  its 
organization  and  contains  an  unsatisfactory-  and  error-ridden  index.  Discussion  of 
Schoenberg  is  often  tendentious  or  highly  technical,  but  Charles  Rosen  s  Arnold 
Schoenberg  (Mking  paperback),  a  general  introduction  aimed  at  that  mj-thological 
creature,  the  •"intelligent  la^^nan.'"  avoids  many  of  the  pitfalls.  A  recent,  significant 
study  of  the  milieu  in  which  Schoenberg  created  the  works  of  his  Viennese  years  is 
Carl  Schorske's  Fin-de-siecle  Vienna:  Politics  and  Culture  (Knopf),  which  includes  a 
chapter  on  Kokoschka  and  Schoenberg.  Anthony  Payne's  Schoenberg  in  the  Oxford 
Studies  of  Composers  (Oxford  paperback)  is  a  fine  discussion  in  rather  more  tech- 
nical detail;  the  Five  Orchestral  Pieces  receive  particularly  detailed  treatment. 
Robert  Craft's  unreser\'ed  admiration  for  these  pieces  is  evident  in  his  article  in 
Perspectives  on  Schoenberg  and  Stravinsky,  edited  by  Benjamin  Boretz  and  Edward 
T.  Cone  (Princeton  paperback).  A  most  original  look  at  the  "Farben"  movement. 
though  one  couched  in  the  highly  technical  and  recherche  language  of  Princeton 
music  theory-  circles,  is  Jane  Coppock's  "Ideas  for  a  Schoenberg  piece"  in  Perspec- 
tives of  Xew  Music  XV  (1975).  Of  the  available  recordings,  Robert  Craft's  version 
with  the  Columbia  S\Tnphony  Orchestra,  the  oldest  still  in  the  catalogue,  bespeaks 
the  conductor's  devotion  to  the  work  (it  is  coupled  with  the  Berg  Altenberg  Songs 
and  Webern's  Five  Movements  for  string  quartet.  Op.  5.  on  Columbia  Special 
Products).  Preferable,  though,  for  its  remarkable  clarity  and  better  sound  is  a  more 
recent  version  by  Pierre  Boulez  with  the  BBC  SjTnphony  (CBS;  coupled  with 
Schoenbevg's  Accompaniment  to  a  Film  Scene,  Survivor  from  ^yarsau'.  and  the 
Variations  for  Orchestra).  Gerard  Schwarz  has  recorded  Felix  Greissle's  fascinating 
reduction  of  the  score  for  chamber  orchestra  with  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  Orches- 
tra (Nonesuch,  coupled  with  Schoenberg's  Chamber  SjTnphony  Xo.  1). 

Though  as  yet  incomplete  in  English,  Eric  Tawastsjema's  Jean  Sibelius  (Univer- 
sity of  California)  will  be  the  standard  study;  A^olume  I  has  been  available  for  some 
years,  and  Volume  II  is  soon  to  appear  in  translation.  Robert  La^lon's  Sibelius  in  the 
Master  Musicians  series  is  a  useful  brief  life-and-works  study.  La}i:on  is  also  the 
author  of  the  Sibelius  article  in  The  Xew  Grove;  it  has  been  reprinted  in  The  New 
Grove  Turn  of  the  Century  Masters,  along  with  the  articles  on  Janacek.  Mahler,  and 
Richard  Strauss  (Xorton,  available  in  paperback).  Harold  Truscott's  essay  on  Sibe- 
lius in  The  Symphony,  edited  by  Robert  Simpson  (Penguin  paperback),  is  also 
worthwhile.  The  Music  of  Sibelius,  a  s\Tnposium  of  mixed  quality  edited  by  Gerald 
Abraham  and  dating  from  about  thirty-five  years  ago,  has  been  reissued  by  Da  Capo. 
Donald  Francis  Tovey's  essay  on  the  Violin  Concerto  is  in  his  Essays  in  Musical 
Analysis  (Oxford  paperback).  Lionel  Pike's  collection  of  essays,  Beethoven,  Sibelius, 
and  "the  Profound  Logic."  comes  highly  recommended  to  readers  with  a  strong 
technical  knowledge  of  music  (Athlone  Press,  London).  The  Violin  Concerto  has 
recently  been  recorded  by  Viktoria  Mullova  with  the  Boston  SjTnphony  Orchestra 
under  Seiji  Ozawa  (Philips;  coupled  with  the  Tchaikovsky-  concerto).  One  of  the 
oldest  performances  still  in  the  catalogue,  that  of  Jascha  Heifetz  with  the  Chicago 
Symphony  under  Walter  Hendl,  remains  the  standard  by  which  others  will  be  judged 
(RCA,  coupled  with  the  Glazunov  concerto  and  the  Prokofiev  Second).  Other  read- 
ings worth  your  attention  are  the  broad  and  full-blooded  performance  of  Itzhak 
Perlman  with  Andre  Previn  and  the  Pittsburgh  S\Tnphony  Orchestra  (Angel. 
coupled  with  the  Sinding  Suite  in  A  minor  for  violin  and  orchestra)  and  the  extrovert 
view  of  Gidon  Kremer  with  Riccardo  Muti  and  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  (Angel, 
coupled  with  the  Schumann  Violin  Concerto).  All  of  these  versions  are  available  on 
compact  disc. 

45  Week  18 


Music  to  your  mouth. 

Lobster  pie,  crisp  native  duck- 
ling, prime  ribs,  baKcd  Indian 
pudcling,  grasshopper  pie.  Our 
'!\ar'  I    hearty  Yankee  fare  and  libations 
~~     taste  as  good  as  they  sound. 
At  The  Publick  House,  traditions  of  cooking  and  hospitality  go  back 
about  as  far  as  symphonic  ones.  Why,  we  were  feeding  hungry  travellers 
before  Beethoven  had  his  first  birthday! 

We  invite  you  to  partake  of  dinner  en  route  to  Tanglewood,  or  supper 
on  your  way  home.  We're  located  only  a  few  minutes  (and  two  centuries) 
from  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  and  1-84.  So  break  your  journey  by 
breaking  bread  with  us. 

^^-^j^^^  Buddy  Adler 

n    1  1  •    ^     /      j4r\  1  f  Innkeeper 

rublick  \fj^y  House 

On  the  Common  -  Sturbridge.  MA  (617)  347-3313.  Exit  9  Mass.  Tpke.  or  Exit  3  for  1-84. 


LA  DIFFERENCE 

THE  ECLECTIC  BOUTIQUE 

NEWBURY  STREET 
COMES  TO  NEWTON! 

A  combination  shop/gallery  featuring 

museum-quality  one-of-a-kind  merchandise, 

from  paper  mache  to  diamond  rings. 

•  Designer  clothing  (including^hand-knit 
sweaters,  the  best  in  woolens,  year-round 
cruise-wear) 


Artisan  jewelry 


Original  sculpture 


Hand  blown  glassware 


Specializing  in  imports  from  Italy,  Turkey,  Israel,  Greece,  Mexico, 
Germany,  Scotland,  Bali,  England,  Costa  Rica,  and  Swaziland. 

612  Washington  St.,  Newton  (near  Mass  Pike  exit  17,  across  from  Purity  Supreme)  964-5669 
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Stravinsky  is  without  any  doubt  the  best-documented  composer  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Eric  Walter  White  has  produced  a  eatalo^e  of  Stravinsk>^'s  output  with 
analyses  of  every  work,  prefaced  by  a  short  biography,  in  Stravinsky:  The  Composer 
and  His  Works  (University  of  California).  The  life-and-works  volume  by  Francis 
Routh  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback)  suffers  from  the  stan- 
dardized format  of  the  series  (which  deals  with  the  works  by  genre  in  individual 
chapters)  since  Stravinsky's  development  often  involved  work  on  several  different 
types  of  music  in  close  proximity.  The  visually  attractive  and  fascinating  volume  by 
Vera  Stravinsky  and  Robert  Craft,  Stravinsky  in  Pictures  and  Documents  (Simon  and 
Schuster),  is  an  incomplete,  undigested,  and  sometimes  confusing  cornucopia  of 
material,  with  a  wealth  of  detail  about  the  composition  of  some  works  (often  more 
than  one  can  usefully  assimilate)  while  skimming  over  others.  Primary  source 
material  can  also  be  found  in  the  three  volumes  of  Stravinsky  letter*  edited  by 
Robert  Craft  (Knopf).  They  may  tell  more  about  Stravinsk}^  the  businessman  than 
Stravinsky  the  artist,  but  they  are  filled  with  fascinating  things  nonetheless.  Boris 
AsafyeY' s  A  Book  about  Stravinsky,  written  in  Russian  (under  the  pseudomTn  Igor 
Glebov)  and  published  in  Leningrad  in  1929,  but  only  recently  translated  into 
English  by  Richard  R  French  and  published  in  this  country  (UMI  Research  Press, 
300  N.  Zeeb  Road,  Ann  Arbor,  MI  48106),  is  fundamental  for  his  works  up  to  the 
instrumental  compositions  of  the  mid-1920s;  a  short  chapter  dealing  with 
Stravinsky's  return  to  the  theater  in  Oedipus  Rex,  Apollo,  and  The  Fairy's  Kiss  is 
appended.  Especially  relevant  to  Petrushka  are  Stravinsky  in  the  Theatre,  edited  by 
Minna  Ledermann  (Da  Capo  paperback),  Richard  Buckle's  Nijinsky  (Simon  and 
Schuster),  and  Prince  Peter  Lieven's  The  Birth  of  the  Ballets-Russes  (Dover  paper- 
back). There  is  a  Norton  Critical  Score  of  the  1911  Petrushka,  with  supplementary^ 
material  chosen  and  in  part  written  by  Charles  Hamm  (available  in  paperback). 
Confronting  Stravinsky,  edited  by  Jann  Pasler  (California),  is  a  new  volume  of 
essays,  mostly  from  a  centennial  conference  in  1982,  and  offers  some  verv-  enlighten- 
ing material,  including  Simon  Karlinsky's  essay,  "Igor  Stravinskj^  and  Russian  Pre- 
Literate  Theater"  and  Jann  Pasler' s  on  music  and  spectacle  in  Petrushka  and  Le 
Sacre.  The  Music  of  Igor  Stravinsky  by  Pieter  C.  van  den  Toorn  (Yale),  a  highly 
technical  analytical  study,  devotes  two  extensive  and  informative  chapters  to 
Petrushka. 

Stravinsky's  own  recording  of  Petrushka  with  the  Columbia  Symphony  (CBS,  now 
deleted)  is  of  the  1947  version.  The  listings  in  the  Schwann  catalogue  do  not  always 
specify  which  version  has  been  recorded,  and  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  find  out  without 
actually  having  the  record  on  hand.  I  can  particularly  recommend  the  superb 
recording  of  the  original  1911  version  by  Claudio  Abbado  with  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  as  well  as  the  older  (non-digital)  recording  by  Charles  Mackerras 
and  the  same  orchestra  (Vanguard);  both  are  available  on  compact  disc.  For  the  1947 
version,  Leonard  Bernstein  gets  a  responsive  reading  from  the  Israel  Philharmonic 
(DG,  coupled  with  the  hard-to-get  Scenes  de  ballet)  and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  gets  a 
very  fresh  and  imaginative  performance  from  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  (CBS; 
coupled  with  the  Scherzo  a  la  russe). 

— S.L. 


47  Week  18 


Jordan  Marsh 


A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores. 
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Simon  Rattle 


Bom  in  Liverpool  in  1955,  Simon  Rattle 
studied  piano  and  also  played  percussion 
with  the  Royal  Liverpool  Philharmonic 
until,  at  age  sixteen,  he  went  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  in  London  to  study  con- 
ducting. In  1974  he  was  awarded  first  prize 
in  the  John  Player  International  Conduct- 
ing Competition  and  became  assistant  con- 
ductor of  the  Bournemouth  Symphony  and 
Sinfonietta  for  three  years;  he  has  subse- 
quently worked  with  most  of  the  British 
orchestras.  From  1977  to  1980  he  was  asso- 
ciate conductor  of  the  Royal  Liverpool  Phil- 
harmonic and  BBC  Scottish  Symphony.  In 
September  1980  he  became  principal  con- 
ductor and  artistic  adviser  of  the  City  of 
Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra.  Follow- 
ing successful  European  tours,  Mr.  Rattle 
and  the  CBSO  made  Paris  and  Berlin  fes- 
tival debuts  in  1984.  From  1981  to  1984, 
Mr.  Rattle  was  principal  guest  conductor  of 
the  Rotterdam  Philharmonic;  he  has  also 
been  artistic  director  of  the  London  Choral 
Society.  From  1981  to  1983  he  was  artistic 
director  of  the  South  Bank  Summer  Music 
Festival.  He  works  regularly  with  the  Lon- 
don Sinfonietta  and  the  Philharmonia 
Orchestra,  having  recorded  with  them  for 
Decca,  Argo,  and  EMI,  and  taken  them  to 
many  festivals.  In  April  1984  he  conducted 
the  Philharmonia  in  a  highly  successful 
South  Bank  series  entitled  "Mahler, 
Strauss  and  their  Influence,"  and  in  March 
1985  he  took  them  on  a  highly  acclaimed 
Japanese  tour.  With  the  Philharmonia  he 


devised  and  conducted  a  twentieth-century 

French  series  entitled  ''Apres  L'Apres 
Midi"  in  London  and  Paris  in  May  1986. 
Mr.  Rattle  made  his  North  American  debut 
in  1979  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic; 
he  was  appointed  principal  guest  conductor 
of  that  orchestra  in  autumn  1981.  He  has 
also  conducted  the  orchestras  of  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  Toronto,  Cleveland,  and 
Boston,  where  he  led  two  programs  in 
November  1983.  A  tour  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic  culminated  in  his 
New  York  debut  on  the  occasion  of  his 
thirtieth  birthday  in  January  1985. 

Simon  Rattle  made  his  Glyndebourne 
debut  in  1975  and  has  since  worked  regu- 
larly at  the  summer  festival  and  on  tour, 
leading  productions  of  Ariadne  auf  Naxos, 
Der  Rosenkavalier,  The  Love  of  Three 
Oranges,  and  Idomeneo.  He  conducted 
Porgy  and  Bess  at  Glyndebourne  in  1986 
and  leads  a  Ravel  double  bill  of  L'Heure 
espagnole  and  L'Enfant  et  les  sortileges  in 
1987.  He  has  also  conducted  at  Scottish 
Opera  (Wozzeck)  and  English  National 
Opera  {Katya  Kahanova) .  Mr.  Rattle  now 
has  an  exclusive  contract  with  EMI  records 
and  has  received  British,  Belgian,  and 
French  awards  for  his  recordings.  Recent 
releases  have  included  the  Rachmaninoff 
Symphony  No.  2  with  the  Los  Angeles  Phil- 
harmonic, and,  with  the  City  of  Birming- 
ham Symphony  Orchestra,  Britten's  War 
Requiem,  the  Schoenberg  orchestration  of 
the  Brahms  G  minor  piano  quartet,  the 
Sibelius  Symphonies  1  and  2,  and  the 
Nielsen  Symphony  No.  4.  In  addition  to 
regular  commitments  with  the  CBSO  and 
tours  with  them  to  Japan,  America,  and 
Scandinavia,  Mr.  Rattle's  current  engage- 
ments include  debuts  with  the  Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw  and  Berlin  Philharmonic, 
and  four  Royal  Festival  Hall  concerts  with 
the  London  Philharmonic.  Mr  Rattle  was 
included  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  New  Year 
Honours  List  for  1987,  being  made  a  Com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire. 
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TWENTY  YEARS 

OF  SMOOTH 

SAILING 


Boston' s  easy  listening  radio  station.  S& 
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Kyung  Wha  Chung 


This  season,  violinist  Kyung  Wha  Chung 
celebrates  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  win- 
ning the  Edgar  M.  Leventritt  International 
Competition  with  a  nine-city,  coast-to-coast 
tour  of  North  America.  The  tour  includes 
recitals  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  perform- 
ances with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Cincin- 
nati Symphony,  Cleveland  Orchestra,  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic,  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  and  Toronto  Symphony,  and 
chamber  music  appearances  in  New  York 
with  the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln 
Center  and  in  Los  Angeles  with  Andre 
Previn  at  the  piano.  Ms.  Chung  has 
appeared  with  virtually  all  the  major 
orchestras  and  conductors  throughout 
North  America,  Europe,  and  the  Far  East. 
Her  1987  North  American  tour  is  part  of  a 
busy  schedule  of  recital  and  orchestral 
appearances  worldwide,  including  concerto 
performances  in  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
and  her  adopted  home,  England,  where  she 
will  appear  with  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  addition,  she  will  join  her 
brother  and  sister,  pianist  Myung  Whun 
Chung  and  cellist  Myung  Wha  Chung,  for  a 
series  of  performances  of  the  Beethoven 
Triple  Concerto  with  the  Israel  Philhar- 
monic, and  for  chamber  music  appearances 
in  England.  Ms.  Chung  will  also  give  two 
series  of  solo  recitals  in  Great  Britain  and 
Italy,  and  a  duo-recital  with  pianist 
Krystian  Zimerman  at  the  Mozarteum  in 
Salzburg,  Austria.  Ms.  Chung  has  recorded 
more  than  a  dozen  albums  for  London/ 


Decca,  EMI,  and  RCA  records,  including 
the  Mendelssohn  and  Tchaikovsky  concer- 
tos, Saint-Saens'  First  Concerto,  Lalo's 
Symphonie  espagnol,  and  the  Stravinsky 
and  Walton  concertos.  Unitel  has  released  a 
videocassette  of  Ms.  Chung's  performance 
of  the  Mendelssohn  concerto  with  Sir 
Georg  Solti  and  the  Chicago  Symphony, 
and  the  BBC  has  filmed  a  feature-length 
documentary  on  her  life.  This  spring,  Lon- 
don will  release  her  recording  with  pianist 
Phillip  Moll  of  virtuoso  violin  pieces. 

Born  in  Seoul,  Korea,  in  1948,  Kyung 
Wha  Chung  began  playing  the  violin  when 
she  was  six,  appeared  with  the  Seoul  Phil- 
harmonic at  nine,  the  following  year  won 
first  prize  in  a  young  people's  competition 
which  included  a  performance  with  the 
Korean  Broadcasting  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, and  was  touring  Korea  and  Japan  by 
the  time  she  was  twelve.  In  1961,  she  and 
her  cellist  sister  were  sent  by  their  parents 
to  New  York  for  further  study.  Ms.  Chung 
began  studying  with  Ivan  Galamian,  who 
arranged  a  full  scholarship  for  her  at  the 
Juilliard  School,  where  she  studied  for 
seven  years.  She  also  coached  with  violinist 
Joseph  Szigeti.  In  1967,  at  nineteen,  she 
shared  first  prize  in  the  Leventritt  Com- 
petition with  Pinchas  Zukerman,  leading  to 
appearances  with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
and  the  New  York  Philharmonic;  she  has 
since  appeared  with  most  of  the  American 
orchestras.  A  favorite  with  British  audi- 
ences since  a  May  1970  performance  of  the 
Tchaikovsky  concerto  with  Andre  Previn 
and  the  London  Symphony,  she  has  made 
many  BBC  television  appearances,  and  she 
has  a  long-term  recording  contract  with 
London/Decca.  In  1972,  the  South  Korean 
government  awarded  Ms.  Chung  its  highest 
honor,  the  Medal  of  Civil  Merit.  In  1982, 
with  the  other  members  of  her  family  trio, 
Ms.  Chung  founded  the  Monticello  School 
of  Music  in  Monticello,  New  York,  where 
she  teaches  each  summer.  She  has  appeared 
twice  before  with  the  Boston  S^Tnphony 
Orchestra,  at  Symphony  Hall  in  November 
1975  and  at  Tanglewood  in  August  1981. 
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A  TRADITION  OF  nNANCIAL  COUNSEL 
OLDERTHAN  THE  U.S.  DOLLAR. 

State  Street  has  been  providing  quality  financial  service  since  1792. 

That's  two  years  longer  than  the  dollar  has  been  the  official  currency  of 
the  United  States. 

During  that  time,  we  have  managed  the  assets  of  some  of  New 
England's  wealthiest  families.  And  provided  investment  advice  and 
performance  tailored  to  each  client's  individual  goals  and  needs. 

Today  our  Personal  Trust  Division  can  extend  that  service  to  you. 

We've  been  helping  people  manage  their  money  for  almost  200  years. 
And  you  can  only  stay  in  business  that  long  by  offering  advice  of  the 
highest  quality 

Let  us  help  you  get  the  highest  performance  from  your  assets.  To  enjoy 
today  and  to  pass  on  to  future  generations. 

For  more  information  contact  Peter  Talbot  at  617-654-3227. 

State  Street.  Known  for  qualityf 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  whollv-owned  subsidian-  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin 
Street,  Boston,  M\  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  London.  Munich,  Brussels.  Zurich. 
Sydney,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  ©Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1986. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  particularly  the  following 
group  of  corporations  and  professional  organizations  for  their  outstanding  and 
exemplar^'  response  in  support  of  the  orchestra's  needs  during  the  past  or  current 
fiscal  vear. 


1986-87  Business  Honor  RoU  ($10,0004-) 

ADD  Inc  Architects 

General  Electric  Company/Lynn 

Philip  M.  Briggs 

Frank  E.  Pickering 

AT&T 

General  Electric  Plasties  Business  Group 

Robert  C.  Babbitt 

Glen  H.  Hiner 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

The  Gillette  Company 

Harv-ey  Chet  Krentzman 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

American  Express  Company 

HBM/Creamer,  Inc. 

James  D.  Robinson  III 

Edward  Eskandarian 

Analog  De^'ices,  Inc. 

IBM  Corporation 

Ray  Stata 

Paul  J.  Palmer 

Bank  of  Boston 

John  Hancock  ]\Iutual  Life  Insurance 

William  L.  Brown 

Company 

Bank  of  New  Engrland 

E.  James  Morton 

Peter  H.  McCormick 

Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Liberty  ^Mutual  Insurance  Companies 

Meh"in  B.  Bradshaw 

Boston  Edison  Company 
Stephen  J.  Sweeney 

McKinsey  &  Company  Inc. 
Robert  P  O'Block 

Boston  Financial  &  Equity  Corporation 

Moet-Hennessy  U.S.  Corporation 

Sonny  Monosson 

Ambassador  Evan  G.  Galbraith 

The  Boston  Globe  Affiliated  Publications 

Morse  Shoe,  Inc. 

William  0.  Taylor 

Manuel  Rosenberg 

Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers 

Neiman-Marcus 

Roger  A.  Saunders 

WilHam  D.  Roddy 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Company 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

James  N.  von  Germeten 

Gerhard  M.  Freche 

Bozell,  Jacobs,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc. 

The  New  England 

Thomas  Mahoney 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Cahners  Publishing  Company 

Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

In  memorv'  of  Norman  L.  Cahners 

James  F.  Clearv^ 

Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores,  Inc. 

Raytheon  Company 

Philip  M.  Hawley 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Countrv  Curtains 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

William  F  Craig 

Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 

William  E.  Cook 

Daniels  Printing  Company 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Lee  S.  Daniels 

William  S.  Edgerly 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Terad\Tie,  Inc. 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

Alexander  Y.  d'Arbeloff 

Dynatech  Corporation 

WCRB,  Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

J.P  Barger 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

E.F.  Hutton  &  Company  Inc. 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 

An  Wang 

Fidelity  Investments 

WCVB-T\^  5 

Samuel  W.  Bodman 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

GTE  Electrical  Products 

Za\Te  Corporation 

Dean  T.  Langford 

Maurice  Segall 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
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OULD  FREDERICK  LAW  OLMSTED 


HAVE  HAD  THE  HERITAGE  IN  MIND 

WHEN  HE  ENVISIONED  THE  PUBLIC  GARDEN? 

THIS  PERFECT  VENUE  HAS  AWAITED  THE 

PERFECT  RESIDENCE  FOR  WELL  OVER  A  CENTURY: 

THE  HERITAGE  ON  THE  GARDEN. 

AN  ORIGINAL  OF  TIMELESS  ELEGANCE. 

FOR  INFORMATION,  CALL  266-2500.      - 

mm 

THEHERITAGE 

ON  THE  GARDEN 
RESIDENTIAL  SALES  OFFICE:  17  ARLINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02116. 
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The  Boston  Sjmaphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corporations  and 
)rofessional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  valuable  support  totaling  $1,000+  during 
;he  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which  are  both  capitalized  and  underscored  in  the  Business 
Ijeaders  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll  denoting  support  of  $10,000  +  . 
Ilapitalization  denotes  support  totaling  $5,000-$9,999,  and  an  asterisk  indicates  support 
:otaling$2,500-$4,999. 


Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 


Accountants 

AETHUR  ANDERSEN  &  COMPANY 
\  William  F.  Meagher 

ARTHUR  YOUNG  &  COMPANY 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 


Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Charles  E.  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  F.  DiPesa 

ERNST  &  WHINNEY 
James  G.  Maguire 

KMG  Main  Hurdman 
William  A.  Larrenaga 

PEAT,  MARWICK, 
MITCHELL  &  COMPANY 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Theodore  S.  Samet  &  Company 
Theodore  S.  Samet 

TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T.  McBride 

Advertising/Public  Relations 

Arnold  &  Company,  Inc. 
Gerald  Broderick 

BMC  STRATEGIES,  INC. 
Bruce  M.  McCarthy 

BOZELL,  JACOBS,  KENYON  & 
ECKHARDT,  INC. 
Thomas  Mahoney 

Harold  Cabot  &  Company,  Inc. 
William  H.  Monaghan 

HBM/CREAMER,  INC. 
Edward  Eskandarian 

Clarke  &  Company,  Inc. 
Terence  M.  Clarke 

THE  COMMUNIQUE  GROUP,  INC. 
James  H.  Kurland 

HILL  AND  KNOWLTON,  INC. 
Peter  A.  Farwell 

*Hill,  Holliday,  Connors, 
Cosmopulos,  Inc. 

Jack  Connors,  Jr. 
Young  &  Rubicam 

Mark  Stroock 


Aerospace 

*Northrop  Corporation 
Thomas  V  Jones 

PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Norman  J.  Ryker 

Architecture/Design 

ADD  INC  ARCHITECTS 
Philip  M.  Briggs 

LEA  GROUP 
Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  L.  Brown 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
Peter  H.  McCormick 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT 
&  TRUST  COMPANY 
James  N.  von  Germeten 

Cambridge  Trust  Company 
Lewis  H.  Clark 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

CITICORP/CITIBANK 
Walter  E.  Mercer 

*Eastern  Corporate  Federal  Credit 
Union 
Jane  M.  Sansone 
First  Mutual  of  Boston 
Keith  G.  Willoughby 

*Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

NeWorld  Bank 
James  M.  Gates 

*  Patriot  Bancorporation 
Thomas  R.  Heaslip 

*Provident  Financial  Services,  Inc. 
Robert  W.  Brady 

*Rockland  Trust  Company 
John  F.  Spence,  Jr. 


SHAWMUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  F.  Craig 

STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST 
COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

UST  CORPORATION 
James  Y.  Sidell 

Building/ Contracting 

*A.J.  Lane  &  Company,  Inc.. 
Andrew  J.  Lane 

Chain  Construction  Corporation 
Howard  Mintz 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

National  Lumber  Company 
Louis  L.  Kaitz 

*Perini  Corporation 
David  B.  Perini 

*J.F.  White  Contracting 
Thomas  J.  White 

Displays/Flowers 

*Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 

Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 
*Harbor  Greenery 

Diane  Valle 

Education 

BENTLEY  COLLEGE 
Gregory  H.  Adamian 

STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Electrical/HVAC 

*p.h.  mechanical  corporation 

Paul  A.  Hayes 
R&D  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY,  INC. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

Electronics 

Alden  Electronics,  Inc. 
John  M.  Alden 
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^gp^ 


The  Boston  Home 

(formerly  The  Boston  Home  for  Incurables) 


Est:  1881 


Seeks  Your  Support 
for  Another  Century 


Write  for  Centennial  Brochure:  The  BoStOn  HomC,  InC. 

John  Bigelow,  Treasurer  2049-206 1  Dorchester  Avenue 

Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jr.,  Assistant  Treasurer     Boston,  Massachusetts  02124 

617/825-3905 


Boston's  classic  4-star  restaurant  at  the 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  267-5300. 


fllf^p. 


'IT 


Elegant  suppers  5:30-12:00,  Mon.-Thurs.; 

5:30-8:00,  Fri.andSat. 

Dave  McKenna,  resident  pianist .  At  the 

Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  26^-5300. 
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^alytical  Systems  Engineering 
2'orporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

EPSCO  Inc. 
Wayne  P.  Coffin 

The  Mitre  Corporation 
Robert  R.  Everett 

PARLEX  CORPORATION 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 

SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 
:0RPORATION 


William  E.Cook 


Food  Service/Industry 

*  Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

CREATIVE  GOURMETS,  LTD. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

daka  Food  Service  Management,  Inc 
Terry  Vince 

Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 

^Federal  Distillers,  Inc. 
Alfred  J.  Balema 


HITCHCOCK  CHAIR  COMPANY 
Thomas  H.  Glennon 

The  Jofran  Group 
Robert  D.  Roy 


Energy 

CABOT  CORPORATION 
FOUNDATION,  INC. 
Ruth  C.  Scheer 

YANKEE  COMPANIES,  INC. 
Paul  J.  Montle 

Engineering 

Goldberg-Zoino  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
WiUiam  F.Allen,  Jr. 

Entertainment/Media 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 
Richard  A.  Smith 

National  Amusements,  Inc. 
Sumner  M.  Redstone 

Williams/Gerard  Productions,  Inc. 
WiUiam  J  Walsh 

Finance/Venture  Capital 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 
James  D.  Robinson  III 

Carson  Limited 
Herbert  Carver 

FARRELL,  HEALER  &  COMPANY 
Richard  Farrell 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON 
CORPORATION 
Mark  S.  Ferber 

HAMBRECHT  &  QUIST  VENTURE 
PARTNERS 
Robert  M.  Morrill 

Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

TA  ASSOCIATES 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

Tracy  Financial,  Inc. 
Robert  E.  Tracy 


Graphic  Design 

Clark/Linsky  Design,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  Linsky 

Fader,  Jones  &  Zarkades  Design 
Associates 
Roger  Jones 

*Gill  Fishman  and  Associates 
Gill  Fishman 

JOHNSON  O'HARE  COMPANY,  INCfWeymoulh  Design,  Inc. 


Garelick  Farms,  Inc. 
Peter  M.  Bemon 


Harry  O'Hare 

MOET-HENNESSY 
U.S.  CORPORATION 
Ambassador  Evan  G.  Galbraith 

NATIONAL  DISTILLERS  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Michael  E.  Weymouth 

High  Technology 

Allied  Corporation 
Edward  L.  Hennessy,  Jr. 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 
Ray  Stata 


O'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corporation  ^pqllq  COMPUTER  INC 

Arnolds.  Wolf  Thomas  A.  Vanderslice' 


*Roberts  and  Associates 
Richard  J.  Kunzig 

Ruby  Wines 
Theodore  Rubin 

*Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

The  Taylor  Wine  Company,  Inc. 
Michael  J.  Doyle 

Shaws  Supermarkets,  Inc. 
Stanton  W  Davis 

United  Liquors,  Ltd. 
Michael  Tye 

Footwear 

*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  A.  Vaule,  Jr. 

MERCURY  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADING  CORPORATION 
Irving  A.  Wiseman 

MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 
Manuel  Rosenberg 

The  Rockport  Corporation 
Bruce  Katz 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 


Furnishings/Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 


*Aritech  Corporation 
James  A.  Synk 

AT&T 
Robert  C.  Babbitt 

AUGAT,  INC. 
Roger  D.  Wellington 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Josh  S.  Weston 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

BOSTON  FINANCIAL  &  EQUITY 
CORPORATION 

Sonny  Monosson 

*Compugraphic  Corporation 
Carl  E.  Dantas 

Computer  Corporation  of  America 
John  Donnelly,  Jr. 

COMPUTER  PARTNERS 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

Costar  Corporation 
Otto  Momingstar 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J.  P.  Barger 


■ 
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♦EG&G,  Inc. 
Dean  W.  Freed 

*  Encore  Computer  Corporation 

Kenneth  G.  Fisher 
*General  Eastern  Instruments 
Corporation 
Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 

GenRad  Foundation 
Linda  B.  Smoker 

HELIX  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 
Frank  Gabron 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hewlett-Packard  Company 
Alexander  R.  Rankin 

HONEYWELL 
Warren  G.  Sprague 

Hyeor,  Inc. 
Joseph  Hyman 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

*Ionics,  Inc. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

*M/A-COM,  Inc. 
Vessarios  G.  Chigas 

*Masscorap 

August  P.  Klein 

Massachusetts  High  Technology 
Council,  Inc. 

Howard  P.  Foley 

MATEC  CORPORATION 
Ted  Valpey,  Jr. 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

The  Norton  Company 
Donald  R.  Melville 

*Orion  Research  Incorporated 
Alexander  Jenkins  III 

*  Polaroid  Corporation 

I.M.  Booth 

PRIME  COMPUTER,  INC. 
Joe  M.  Henson 

PRINTED  CIRCUIT 
CORPORATION 
Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

SofTech,  Inc. 
Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

STELLAR  COMPUTER 
J.  William  Poduska 

*TASC 
Arthur  Gelb 


*Tech/0p8,  Inc. 
Marvin  G.  Schorr 

TERADYNE,  INC. 
Alexander  V.  d'ArbelofF 

*Thermo  Electron  Corporation 
George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 
An  Wang 

*XRE  Corporation 
John  K.  Grady 

Hotels/Restaurants 

BOSTON  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
&  TOWERS 
Roger  A.  Saunders 

*The  Hampshire  House 
Thomas  A.  Kershaw 

HOWARD  JOHNSON  COMPANY 
G.  Michael  Hostage 

Meridien  Hotel 
Bernard  Lambert 

Mildred's  Chowder  House 
James  E.  Mulcahy 

THE  RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

*Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL 
Bodo  Lemke 

Insurance 

*A.I.M.  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 
James  A.  Radley 

*Allied  Adjustment  Service 
Charles  A.  Hubbard 

Arkwright  Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

CAMERON  &  COLBY  CO.,  INC. 
Graves  D.  Hewitt 

*Consolidated  Group,  Inc. 

Woolsey  S.  Conover 
FRANK  B.  HALL  &  COMPANY  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Colby  Hewitt,  Jr. 

Robert  D.  Gordon  Adjusters,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Gordon 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

Fred  S.  James  &  Company  of  New 
England,  Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

*  Johnson  &  Higgins 
Robert  A.  Cameron 


Kendall  Insurance,  Inc. 
Kennett  "Skip"  Kendall,  Jr. 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 
John  Herbert  Sullivan 

*Charle8  H.  Watkins  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  P.  Nyquist 


Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely  II 

BEAR  STEARNS  &  COMPANY 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

E.F  HUTTON  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 


Endowment  Management  &  Researc 
Corporation 
Stephen  D.  Cutler 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENTS 
Samuel  W  Bodman 

*Fidelity  Service  Company 
Robert  W.  Blucke 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

KENSINGTON  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 
Alan  E.  Lewis 

KIDDER,  PEABODY  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 
John  G.  Higgins 

*Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 

Robert  L.  Kemp 
MORGAN  STANLEY  &  COMPANY 
Jack  Wadsworth 

Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  & 
Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 

James  F.  Cleary 

*The  Putnam  Management 
Company,  Inc. 

Lawrence  J.  Lasser 
SALOMON  INC. 

Joseph  P.  Lombard 

SMITH  BARNEY,  HARRIS  UPHA 
&  COMPANY 
Robert  H.  Hotz 

*State  Street  Development  Company 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 
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rUCKER,  ANTHONY  & 
R.  L.  DAY,  INC. 
Gerald  Segel 

iiViainright  Capital 
John  M.  Plukas 

SVOODSTOCK  CORPORATION 
Frank  B.  Condon 


Legal 

'  Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Everett  H.  Parker 

Oickerman  Law  Offices 
.  Lola  Dickerman 

Fish  &  Richardson 
John  N.  Williams 

'  ijradsby  &  Hannah 
Jeffrey  P.  Somers 
GOLDSTEIN  &  MANELLO 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

Hale  &  Don- 
Paul  Brountas 

'  Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky 
ind  Popeo,  PC. 
Francis  X.  Meaney 

Missenbaum  Law  Offices 
1  Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

PALMER  &  DODGE 
Roberi;  E.  Sullivan 

''  Peabody  &  Arnold 
Paul  R.  Devin 

Peabody  &  Brown 
Maurice  Zilber 

Sherburne,  Powers  &  Needham 
Daniel  Needham,  Jr. 

Weiss,  Angoff,  Coltin,  Koski  & 
Wolf,  PC. 
Dudley  A.  Weiss 


Management/Financial/Consulting 

ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT 
■ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Harry  Axelrod  Consultants,  Inc. 
Harry  Axelrod 

^THUR  D.  LITTLE,  INC. 
John  F.  Magee 

Bain  &  Company 
William  W.  Bain,  Jr. 

THE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP 
Arthur  P.  Contas 


Jason  M.  Cortell  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

*General  Electric  Consulting  Services 
Corporation 
James  J.  O'Brien,  Jr. 

KAZMAIER  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Richard  W.  Kazmaier,  Jr. 

Irma  S.  Mann,  Strategic  Marketing 
Irma  S.  Mann 

McKINSEY  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Robert  P  O'Block 

William  M.  Mercer-Meidinger,  Inc. 
Chester  D.  Clark 

Mitchell  &  Company 
Carol  B.  Coles 

*Rath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Arnold  0.  Putnam 

The  Wyatt  Company 
Michael  H.  Davis 


Manufacturer's  Representatives 

Barton  Brass  Associates 
Barton  Brass 

Paul  K.  O'Rourke,  Inc. 
Paul  K.  O'Rourke 


Manufacturing /Industry 

Acushnet  Company 
John  T.  Ludes 

Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Ausimont  Compo,  Inc. 
Leonard  Rosenblatt 

*Avondale  Industries,  Inc. 
William  F.  Connell 

*Barry  Wright  Corporation 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

*C.R.  Bard,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  McCafirey 

William  Carter  Company 
Manson  H.  Carter 

Checon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conaway,  Jr. 

*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Company 
Nelson  G.  Gifford 


ERVING  PAPER  MILLS 
Charles  B.  Housen 

*FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

The  Foxboro  Company 
Earle  W  Pitt 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  PLASTICS 
BUSINESS  GROUP 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY/ 
LYNN 
Frank  E.  Pickering 

GENERAL  LATEX  &  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
Robert  W.  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Colman  M.  Moekler,  Jr. 

GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
Dean  T.  Langford 

*Harvard  Folding  Box  Company,  Inc. 
Mehdn  A.  Ross 

Hollingsworth  &  Vose  Company 
Gordon  W  Moran 

The  Horn  Corporation 
Robert  H.  Lang,  Jr. 

The  Kendall  Company 
J.  Dale  Sherratt 

The  Kenett  Corporation 
Julius  Kendall 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY 
Philip  F.  Leach 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

*New  England  Door  Corporation 
Robert  C.  Frank 

PLYMOUTH  RUBBER 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Robert  Haig 

RAND-WHITNEY  CORPORATION 
Robert  K.  Kraft 

S.A.Y.  Industries,  Inc. 
Romilly  H.  Humphries 

Scully  Signal  Company 
Robert  Scully 

*Soundesign  Corporation 
Robert  H.  Winer 

*Sprague  Electric  Company 
John  L.  Sprague 

Superior  Pet  Products.  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 
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Fine 

Quality 

Broadloom 


"^  g 


Hand 

Knotted 

Orientals 


Custom 
Area 
Rugs 


284  WASHINGTON  ST     WELLESLtY  HILLS,  MA  02181 

Open  Mon     Tues     Tnyr^,      Fn     until  S  30   Wed   unlneOO 

Sal   unlH  4  30  •  i6Wi23?0800 


WeUesley  Hills 
Rug  Shop 


(^ 


inc. 


^ 


When  only 
the 
most  elegant 
will  do  . . . 


of  CONCORD 
1296  Main  Street 
west  Concord  ma  01742 
(617)369-4030 

furniture  of  distinction  since   1920 


><^>^i/ 


An  Authentic  Grill 

with 

Aged  Steaks    Plump  Poultry 
Fresh  Fish    Native  Shellfish 

grilled  on 

Woods  &  Charcoals 

of 

Mesquite  Apple 

Sassafras  Hickory 

In  Boston's 

Back  Bay  Hilton 

Just  steps  away  between 

The  Christian  Science 

Complex  and  Prudential  Center 

with  ample  indoor  parking. 

Dial-(617)  BOODLES. 


HF 


ra 


(as A  f^M^RO 


Mexican  Cuisine 


".  .  .  ihe  best  Mexican 
food  this  side  of  Taxco  .  .  . 
the  cuisine  at  Casa  Romero 
is  as  sophisticated  as 
the  decor  ..." 
Gourmet 
Magazine 

Open  Daily  from  6:00  P.M. 

for  your  pre-concert 

dining  convenience 

Closed  Sundays 

Reservations:  536-4341 
30  Gloucester  St. ,  Back  Bay,  Boston 
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'  rermiflex  Corporation 

William  E.  Fletcher 

["he  HMK  Group  of  Companies 
I   Steven  E.  Karol 

I  ^RINA,  INC. 
Thomas  L.  Easton 

I.K.  Webster  Company,  Inc. 
Dean  K.  Webster 

Vebster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 
"A.M.  Levine 

iVire  Belt  Company  of  America 
'F.  Wade  Greer,  Jr. 

Kedia 

FHE  BOSTON  GLOBE/ 


RFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 


iWilliam  0.  Taylor 

'  he  Boston  Herald 
i'Patrick  J.  Purcell 

i/BZ-TV4 

1  John  J.  Spinola 

I^CRB/CHARLES  RIVER 
:  ROADCASTING,  INC. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

VCVB-TV5 
JS.  James  Coppersmith 

FNEV-TV  7 
■Seymour  L.  YanofF 

Hrsonnel 

1  merson  Personnel,  Inc. 
iclhoda  Warren 

n  \D  Technical  Services  Corporation 
)avid  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

hHnting 

\  E.  Andrews  Company 
iriartin  E.  Burkhardt 

E  )wne  of  Boston,  Inc. 
)onald  J.  Cannava 

EtJ-adford  &  Bigelow,  Inc. 
wohn  D.  Galligan 

AlADIS  PRINTING  CO.,  INC. 
♦(ohn  Chadis 

urier  Corporation 
Iden  French,  Jr. 

stomforms.  Inc. 
>avid  A.  Granoff 

T:  VNIELS  PRINTING  COMPANY 
'  lee  S.  Daniels 

!•  po  Litho  Company 

'avid  Fromer 
'  afacon,  Inc. 

1.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 


riub  Mail 
Wally  Bernheimer 

*Itek  Graphix  Corporation 
Patrick  Forster 

LABEL  ART,  INC. 
J.  William  Flynn 

Massachusetts  Envelope  Company 
Steven  Grossman 

MERCHANTS  PRESS 
Doug  Clott 

Rand  Tv-pography,  Inc. 
Mildred  Nahabedian 

Sir  Speedy/Congress  Street 
Ray  Cadogan 

Publishing 

Addison  Wesley  Publishing 
Company,  Inc. 
Donald  R.  Hammonds 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
In  memory  of  Norman  L.  Cahners 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 
Harold  T.  Miller 

Time  Magazine 
Jeanne  Kerr 

Yankee  Publishing  Incorporated 
Rob  Trowbridge 

Real  Estate/Development 

Amaprop  Developments,  Inc. 
Gregory  Rudolph 

The  Beacon  Companies 
Edwin  N.  Sidman 

*Boston  Financial  Technology 
Group,  Inc. 
Fred  N.  Pratt,  Jr. 

*Combined  Properties  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

*John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

*Corcoran,  Mullins,  Jennison,  Inc. 
Joseph  E.  Corcoran 

*The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J  Flatley 

Hilon  Development  Corporation 
Haim  S.  Eliachar 

Historic  Mill  Properties,  Inc. 
Bert  Paley 

The  Leggat  McCall  Companies 
J.  Brad  Griffith 

*McGregor  Associates 
Kathleen  McGregor 


Northland  Investment  Corporation 
Robert  A.  Danziger 

Benjamin  Sehore  Company 
Benjamin  Sehore 

Stanmar,  Inc. 
Stanley  W  Snider 

Urban  Investment  &  Development 
Corporation 
R.K.  Umseheid 

Retail 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

CARTER  HAWLEY  HALE 
STORES,  INC. 
Philip  M.  Hawley 

Child  World,  Inc. 
Dennis  H.  Barron 

Design  Pak  Incorporated 
Paul  G.  Grady 

FILENE'S 
Michael  J.  Babcock 

Herman,  Inc. 
Bernard  A.  Herman 

*Hills  Department  Stores 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

The  E.B.  Horn  Company 
Harry  Finn 

*  Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Elliot  Stone 

Karten's  Jewelers 
Joel  Karten 

London  Harness  Company 
Murray  J.  Swindell 

NEIMAN-MARCUS 
William  D.  Roddy 

*Purity  Supreme,  Inc. 
Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Ronald  Hoffman 

Table  Toppers  Inc. 
Constance  Isenberg 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 

COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

ZAYRE  CORPORATION 
Maurice  Segall 

Science/Medical 

Cambridge  BioScience 
Gerald  F.  Buck 

CHARLES  RIVER 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Henry  L.  Foster 
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We  Give  New  Meaning  to  the  Word  '"Bookstore" 

Bromer  Booksellers  (n)  1.  rare  and  unusual  books.  2:  illustrated  books,  first  editions 
and  author  autf 


Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference 


Two  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater  to  the  individual 
personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests  in  a  truly  elegant  fashion.  Each  home 
is  professionally  staffed  to  meet  nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions  like  a 
fine  hotel. 

Oakwood — 601  Summer  Street  Elmhurst — 743  Main  Street 

Manchester-bv-the-Sea,  MA  01944  Melrose,  MA  02176 

(617)526-4653  (617)662-7500 

Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information. 

Two  of  twenty-eight  long-ten?^  care  facilities  throughout 
Massachusetts  that  are  owned  and  managed  by  Beverly  Enterprises. 

We  are  committed  to  quality  of  life. 
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I  ompu-Chem  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Ilaude  L.  Buller 
\  AMON  CORPORATION 

Da\nd  I.  Kosowsky 

EALTH  PROGRAMS 
yJTERNATIONAL,  INC. 
Dr.  Donald  B.  Giddon 

A.  Webster,  Inc. 
fohn  A.  Webster,  Jr. 


i\^rvices 

L-Tneriean  Cleaning  Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  A.  Sullivan,  Jr. 

iiisquith  Corporation 
iijaurence  L.  Asquith 

hon  Ton  Rug  Cleansers,  Inc. 
Armen  Dohanian 

^tictor  Grillo  &  Associates 
t  Tictor  N.  Grillo 

"  eyers  Parking,  Prudential  Center 
(  arage 
^i'rank  Newcomb 


Software/Information  Services 

CULLINET  SOFTWARE,  INC. 

John  J.  Cullinane 

EPSILON  DATA 
MANAGEMENT,  INC. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 

Interactive  Data  Corporation 
John  Rutherfurd 

International  Data  Group 
Patrick  J.  Mc Govern 

Phoenix  Technologies  Ltd. 
Neil  J  Colvin 

*  Software  International  Corporation 
Frank  GrywalsM 


Travel/Transportation 

Federal  Express  Corporation 
Frederick  W  Smith 

Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 
David  Gans 

HERITAGE  TRAVEL,  INC. 
Donald  R.  Sohn 


*Lily  Truck  Leasing  Corporation 
John  A.  Simourian 

New  England  Lincoln-Mercury 
Dealers  Association 
JP  L\Tich 

THE  TRANS-LEASE  GROUP 
John  J.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Travel  Consultants  International 
Phoebe  L.  Giddon 


Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 

Stepheri  J.  Sweeney 

EASTERN  GAS  &  FUEL 
ASSOCIATES 
William  J.  Pruyn 

New  England  Electric  System 
Paul  J.  Sullivan 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
Gerhard  M.  Freche 


« 


Classic  clothes  for  women 

and  men  and  traditional  gifts 

for  all  occasions. 

Beverly,  Cohasset,  Concord,  Marblehead,  Osterville,  Wellesley,  Westwood 

922-2040 
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SUNDAY,  APRIL  5  AT  3PM 


\.JHE  HIGHEST  INTERNATIONAL  LEVEL  OF 
CHAMBER  MUSIC  PLAYING..:' -the boston  globe 

'The  Chamber  Players  have  lovingly  refined 
their  talent,  surrendering  themselves  to 
the  joys  of  ensemble  music. " 

LE  MONDE 

'The  extraordinary  instrumentalists  of  the 
renowned  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
were. . .  musically  impeccable. . . " 

NAZIONE  FIRENZE 

GILBERT  KALISH,  PIANIST 


SUNDAY     Hindemith  'Kleine  Kammermusik,'  for  woodwind  quintet, 

APRIL  5        ^P-  ^'^'  ^^-  ^ 

Ravel  Trio  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello 

1987      Knussen  'Ophelia  Dances,'  for  chamber  ensemble 

Spohr  Nonet  in  F  for  strings  and  winds,  Op.  31 


Single  Ticket  Prices 

$^3fd(rOrchestra,  Balcony  (Sold  Out) 
$10.00  Orchestra,  Balcony 
$  7.00  Orchestra,  Balcony 

As  of  March  16, 
tickets  are  available 
at  the  Jordan  Hall 
box  office,  536-2412. 
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Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


Thursday  'B' — 19  March,  8-9:55 
Friday  "B'— 20  March,  2-3:55 
Saturday  "B" — 21  March,  8-9:55 

SIMON  RATTLE  conducting 

HATDN  Symphony  No.  70 

RACHMANINOFF      S\Tnphony  No.  2 


Wednesday,  25  March  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  %\ill  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday 'A'— 26  March,  8-9:50 
Friday  'A'— 27  March,  2-3:50 
Saturday  'A' — 28  March,  8-9:50 
Tuesday  'B'— 31  March,  8-9:50 
ANDREW  DAVIS  conducting 

HAfDN  Symphony  No.  92, 

Oxford 
STRAVINSKY         Pulcinella  Suite 
SCHUBERT  Symphony  No.  3 


3t  'IBotofpk/I^stpiurjvtH 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  ana  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri. -Sat. 
Brunch:  11:00-3:00  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 

behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 

Valet  Parking 


Thursday  '10'— 2  April,  8-10 
Friday  "B'— 3  April,  2-4 
Saturday  'B'— 4  April,  8-10 

ANDREW  DAVIS  conducting 

HANDEL  Royal  Fireworks  Music 

COLGRASS  CTiacowne,  for\dola 

and  orchestra 
RIVKA  GOLANI 

DVORAK  Slavonic  Dances 


Friday  'A'— 17  April,  2-4:20 
Saturday  'A"— 18  April,  8-10:20 
Tuesday  'B"— 21  April,  8-10:20 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

BERG  Wozzeck  (concert 

performance) 
BENJAMIN  LUXON,  baritone 

(Wozzeck) 
HILDEGARD  BEHRENS,  soprano 

(Marie) 
JACQUE  TRUSSEL,  tenor 

(The  Drum-Major) 
JON  GARRISON,  tenor 

(Andres) 
RAGNAR  ULFUNG,  tenor 

(The  Captain) 
SIEGFRIED  VOGEL,  bass 

(The  Doctor) 
TANGLE\WOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


Programs  subject  to  change. 
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WITHOUT  YOUR  HELP 
YOU  OOULD  BE 
HEARING  LESS 
FROM  THE  BSO 


To  keep  the  Boston  Symphony  a  vibrant  musical  force,  it  needs 
vigorous  support.  Ticket  sales,  recordings  and  broadcast  revenues 
generate  only  half  the  income  we  need.  So,  if  you  want  to  hear 
more  from  us,  then  we  need  to  hear  from  you. 

Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive  and  become  a  Friend  Tor  the  1986-87 
season.  (Friends'  benefits  begin  at  $40.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for 
$ to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund.  «-<*, 


Name 

Tel 

Address 

Ciry 

Sratp 

Zip 

Please  make  check  payable  to  "Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund"  and  send  to: 
Sue  Tomlin,  Director  of  Annual  Giving,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  (617)  266-1492. 
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KEEP  GRE.A.T  MUSIC  ALIVE. 


Symphony  Hall  Information  .  . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  caU  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert 
program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  SjTnphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of 
the  orchestra's  actmties,  please  call  Sym- 
phony Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  S^TQphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 

ANNEX,  adjacent  to  S\Tnphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue. 

FOR  SY^^IPHONY  HALL  RENTAL 
INFOR^LiTION,  call  (617)  266-1492.  or 
write  the  Function  Manager,  SjTnphony 
Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m. 
until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on 
concert  evenings,  it  remains  open  through 
intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past 
starting-time  for  other  events.  In  addition. 
the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when 
there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or  evening. 
Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  S\Tnphony 
subscription  concerts  become  available  at 
the  box  office  once  a  series  has  begun.  For 
outside  events  at  SjTnphony  Hall,  tickets 
will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  con- 
cert. No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for 
these  events. 

THE  SY^^IPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  stairwell  near  the 
Cohen  Annex  and  is  open  from  one  hour 
before  each  concert  through  intermission. 
The  shop  carries  all-new  BSO  and  musical- 
motif  merchandise  and  gift  items  such  as 
calendars,  appointment  books,  drinking 
glasses,  holiday  ornaments,  children's 
books,  and  BSO  and  Pops  recordings.  All 
proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  S^inphony 
Orchestra.  For  merchandise  information, 
please  call  267-2692. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you 
are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may 


make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  call- 
ing the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring 
needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to 
attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number 

of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon  and  Saturday-evening  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  (subscription  concerts 
only).  The  continued  low  price  of  the  Satur- 
day tickets  is  assured  through  the  gener- 
osity of  two  anommous  donors.  The  Rush 
Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.50  each,  one  to  a 
customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall  West 
Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in 
the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to 
do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order  not 
to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any 
part  of  the  SjTnphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in 
the  surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted 
only  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch 
rooms,  and  in  the  main  lobby  on  Massachu- 
setts Avenue. 


A  Vast  Selection  of 

Arts,  Scholarly  & 

Literary  Titles 

Almost  all  discounted 

200/0  all  the  time 

$12.99  per  disc  on  London. 

Deutsche  Grammaphon,& 

Philips  Compact  discs. 

Mail — Phone — Special  orders  welcome 

230  Elm  St.,  Davis  Sq. 
Somerville  02144 
N.  on  Mass.  past 
Bo^o^i B004. .od  Porter  Sq.  Right  on 

Record warvhouM  Day  St.  3  biocKs  to  Elm. 
Davis  stop  on  Red  Line  O   623-7766 
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CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP- 
MENT may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men 
and  women  are  available  in  the  Cohen 
Annex  near  the  Symphony  Hall  West 
Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue.  On-call 
physicians  attending  concerts  should  leave 
their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the 
switchboard  near  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony 
Hall  is  available  at  the  West  Entrance  to 
the  Cohen  Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the 
orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage 
end  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first- 
balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  out- 
side the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms. 
The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal 
apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There 
are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony 
level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before 
each  performance.  For  the  Friday- after- 
noon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  12:15, 
with  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS: 
Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 


tra are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as 
well  as  internationally,  through  the  Boston 
Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  In  addi- 
tion, Friday-afternoon  concerts  are  broad- 
cast live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7); 
Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast 
live  by  both  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5).  Live  broadcasts  may  also  be 
heard  on  several  other  public  radio  stations 
throughout  New  England  and  New  York.  If 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard 
regularly  in  your  home  area  and  you  would 
like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Produc- 
tions at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad 
to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on 
the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual 
donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  news- 
letter, as  well  as  priority  ticket  information 
and  other  benefits  depending  on  their  level 
of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the 
Development  Office  at  Symphony  Hall 
weekdays  between  9  and  5.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed 
your  address,  please  send  your  new  address 
with  your  newsletter  label  to  the  Develop- 
ment Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of 
address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Busi- 
ness &  Professional  Leadership  program 
makes  it  possible  for  businesses  to  partici- 
pate in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  through  a  variety  of  original  and 
exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presi- 
dents at  Pops,"  "A  Company  Christmas  at 
Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting. 
Benefits  include  corporate  recognition  in 
the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the 
Higginson  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  service.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  BSO  Corporate 
Development  Office  at  (617)  266-1492. 
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"Flip 
a  switch 

and  you  expect  electndty 
to  be  there.lhafe  how 
a  banker  should  be!' 


-  Gerald  E.  Anderson,  President  and  CEO, 
Commonwealth  Energy  System 


In  12  years,  Gerry  Anderson  has  helped 
COM/Energy  face  everything  from  the  oil 
crisis  to  the  issues  of  nuclear  power  Today 
he  jokes  that,  while  his  hair  is  turning  white, 
he  still  enjoys  going  to  work  in  the  morning. 

COM/Energy  and  its  affiliate  compa- 
nies provide  electricity  and  natural 
gas  to  more  than  half  a  million  customers  in 
76  Massachusetts  communities. 

However,  the  company's  credo  is  to 
answer  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the 
public  at  every  level,  from  consumers, 
shareholders,  and  politicians  to  regulatory 
agencies,  and  COM/Energy  employees. 
Responding  to  groups  this  diverse  requires 
commitment,  patience,  skill,  and  a  very 
resourceful  bank. 

Bay  Banks. 

COM/Energy  was  looking  for  a  remit- 
tance processing  system  that  would 
improve  service,  provide  better  control  and 
documentation,  and  reduce  costs.  After 


analyzing  the  payment  patterns  of  COM/ 
Energy's  customers,  Bay  Banks  designed  a 
lockbox  depository  account  that  enhances 
the  company's  own  high-speed  coding, 
opening,  and  scanning  equipment. 

^^With  $1,500,000  in  payments 
a  day,  our  customized 
lockbox  deposit  account  is 
critical  to  reducing  both 
float  and  error.?? 

COM/Energy     also     depends     on 
BayBanks  for  disbursement  and  payroll 
services,  as  well  as  various  lines  of  credit. 
All  coordinated  by  one  Corporate  Banking 
Officer,  backed  by  a  team  of  experts. 

The  challenge  created  by  the  industry 
trend  toward  less  regulation  has  required 
an  in-depth  planning  effort  by  COM/ 
Energy's  top  management.  The  creative 
strategies  generated  by  this  effort,  together 
with  sales  growth  and  strict  cost  control, 
have  enabled  COM/Energy 's  gas  and  elec- 
tric subsidiaries  to  file  for  only  one  rate 
change  since  1982  —  a  reduction, 

^^  As  we  enter  the  new  era  of 
deregulation,  we  need  a 
bank  that  isn't  regulated 
in  its  thinking.^? 

COM/Energy  appreciates  the  same 
kind  of  creative  thinking  at  BayBanks.  A 
$6  billion  corporate  banking  network, 
BayBanks  is  committed  to  providing  the 
most  innovative,  involved,  and  comprehen- 
sive service  in  New  England. 

You  know  us  as  the  leader  in  personal 
banking  service.  You'll  find  BayBanks  is  a 
leader  in  banking  service  for  business  as 
well.  Ask  Gerry  Anderson.  Or  any  of  our 
many  other  corporate  customers. 


BayBanks^ 

Corporate  Banking  Network 
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()6th  Season  TO6-87 


(C)  1985  BENEDICTINE  SA  .  80  PROOF  IMPORTED  FROM  FRANCE   JULIUS  WILE  SONS  &  CO.  LAKE  SUCCESS  M¥ 


TO  SEND  A  GIFT  OF  B&B  LIOUEUR  ANYWHERE  IN  THE  U  S  CALL  1-800-238-4373  VOID  WHERE  PROHIBITED 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87 

Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek,  Honorary  Chairman  George  H.  Kidder,  President 

Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  Chairman  J.P.  Barger,  Vice-Chaimian 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley,  Vice-Chairman        William  J.  Poor\-u,  Vice-Chaimmn  and  Treasurer 
Mrs.  George  L.  Sargent,  Vice-Chairman 
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Ozawa  Documentary  on  PBS 

"Ozavva,"  the  highly  acclaimed  1985  docu- 
mentan'  on  Seiji  Ozawa  by  leading  American 
filmmakers  Albert  and  David  Maysles,  will  be 
shown  on  the  national  PBS  series  "'Great 
Performances"  Friday,  27  March  at  9  p.m.  on 
WGBH-TV-Channel  2  and  repeated  on  Satur- 
day, 28  March  at  11:30  p.m.  Shot  on  location  at 
Tanglewood,  Salzburg,  Berlin,  Tokyo,  and 
Osaka,  the  film  presents  an  intimate  portrait 
of  Ozawa  through  his  work  with  the  Boston 
Symphom;  his  musical  projects  in  Japan,  and 
his  private  life  with  his  wife  and  children. 
Jessye  Norman  and  Edith  Wiens  are  featured 
in  rehearsal  and  performance  with  the  Boston 
SjTnphony  Orchestra,  Also  featured  in  the 
film  are  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma,  pianist  Rudolf 
Serkin,  and  conductor  Herbert  von  Karajan. 

Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
5  April  at  Jordan  Hall 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players  perform  the  last  program  of  their 
three-concert  Jordan  Hall  series  on  Sunday, 
5  April  at  3  p.m.  The  program  includes  Hin- 
demith's  Kleine  Kamynermusik  for  wind 
quintet.  Opus  24,  No.  2,  Ravel's  Trio  for 
piano,  \'iolin,  and  cello,  Oliver  Knussen's 
Ophelia  Dances,  Book  I,  conducted  by  the 
composer,  and  Louis  Spohr's  Nonet  in  F  for 
strings  and  winds.  Gilbert  Kalish  is  the  guest 
pianist.  Tickets  at  $13,  $10,  and  $7  are  avail- 
able at  the  Jordan  Hall  box  office,  536-2412. 

BSO  Guests  on  WHBH-FM.89.7 

The  featured  guests  with  Ron  Delia  Chiesa 
during  the  intermissions  of  upcoming  live 
Boston  Symphony  broadcasts  will  be  Tangle- 
wood  Festival  Chorus  conductor  John  Oliver 
(20  and  21  March)  and  BSO  musicologist 
and  annotator  Steven  Ledbetter  (27  and 
28  March).  Upcoming  guests  with  Robert  J. 
Lurtsema  on  Morning  Pro  Musica  include  con- 
ductor Andrew  Davis  on  Thursday,  26  March 
at  11.  The  guest  on  Friday,  3  April  at  11  will  be 
composer  Donald  Martino,  whose  BSO  com- 
mission The  White  Island,  written  for  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  will  receive  its 
world  premiere  at  Symphony  Hall  in  April. 


"White  Island" 
World  Premiere  at 
Symphony  Hall  8  April 

Donald  Martino's  The  White  Island,  the  last  of 
the  BSO's  centennial  commissions,  and  writ- 
ten especially  for  John  Oliver  and  the  Tangle- 
wood Festival  Chorus,  will  have  its  world 
premiere  at  Symphony  Hall  on  Wednesday, 
8  April  at  8  p.m.  under  the  direction  of  John 
Oliver,  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
and  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  On  that  occasion,  Mr.  Martino  will 
receive  the  BSO's  Mark  M.  Horblit  Award  for 
distinguished  composition  by  an  American 
composer. 

Also  on  the  program  is  Bruckner's  F  minor 
Mass,  with  guest  soloists  Roberta  Alexander, 
soprano,  Katherine  Ciesinski,  mezzo-soprano, 
John  Aler,  tenor,  and  John  Cheek,  bass-bari- 
tone. Tickets  are  available  at  the  Symphony 
Hall  box  office,  at  $19,  $16,  $12,  and  $10. 


Empire  Brass  to 
Perform  Benefit  Concert 

The  Empire  Brass  will  present  a  concert  on 
Sunday,  5  April  at  4  p.m.  at  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church,  81  Elm  Street,  Concord,  to  benefit  the 
Boston  S>Tnphony  Orchestra  and  the  Boston 
University  Tanglewood  Institute.  This  benefit 
performance  is  sponsored  by  Region  V  of  the 
Boston  S>Tnphony  Association  of  Volunteers. 
Patron  tickets  are  $15  and  include  preferred 
seating  and  a  champagne  reception  following 
the  concert.  General  admission  at  the  door  is 
$5.  For  tickets  and  more  information  call  Mrs. 
William  Newton,  263-5922,  or  the  Volunteer 
Office,  266-1492,  ext.  177. 


Opening  Night  at  Pops  1987 

Invitations  to  "Opening  Night  at  Pops"  1987 
are  already  in  the  mail  to  BSO  Friends  and 
subscribers,  according  to  chairman  Barbara 
Steiner.  Tickets  for  the  event,  which  takes 
place  on  Tuesday,  5  May,  are  priced  from  $25 
to  $175  and  include  supper  and  wine.  If  you 
have  not  received  an  invitation,  please  call  the 
Volunteer  Office  at  266-1492,  ext.  178. 
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The  Chamber  Players  have  lovingly  refined 
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the  joys  of  ensemble  music. " 

LE  MONDE 
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renowned  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
were. . .  musically  impeccable. . . " 
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Hindemith  'Kleine  Kammermusik,'  for  woodwind  quintet, 

Op.  24,  No.  2 
Ravel  Trio  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello 
Knussen  Ophelia  Dances,'  for  chamber  ensemble 
Spohr  Nonet  in  F  for  strings  and  winds.  Op.  31 


Single  Ticket  Prices 

$,^3:0(rOrchestra,  Balcony  (Sold  Out) 
$10.00  Orchestra,  Balcony 
$  7.00  Orchestra,  Balcony 

As  of  March  16, 
tickets  are  available 
at  the  Jordan  Hall 
box  office,  536-2412. 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 

The  John  Oliver  Chorale  closes  its  tenth- 
anniversary  season  with  Haydn's  Heiligmesse, 
Henze's  Cantata  delta  fiaba  estrema,  and 
Schoenberg's  Friede  auf  Erden  on  Friday, 
20  March  at  8  p.m.  at  Jordan  Hall.  Single 
tickets  are  $6,  $9,  and  $12.  For  further  infor- 
mation, call  the  Jordan  Hall  box  office  at 
536-2412. 

BSO  principal  trombone  Ronald  Barron 
appears  in  recital  at  the  Isabella  Stewart 
Gardner  Museum,  280  the  Fenway,  on  Sun- 
day, 22  March  at  3  p.m.  A  $2  donation  is 
requested;  for  further  information,  call 
566-1401. 

The  Melisande  Trio — violist  Burton  Fine, 
flutist  Fenwick  Smith,  and  Susan  Miron, 
harp — perform  music  of  Britten,  Debussy, 
Nielsen,  Ravel,  Saint-Saens,  and  Eccles  at  the 
Berkshire  Museum  in  Pittsfield  on  Sunday, 
22  March  at  3  p.m.  For  further  information, 
call  (617)  876-2422. 

BSO  assistant  concertmaster  Cecylia 
Arzewski  performs  music  of  Beethoven,  Bach, 
Richard  Strauss,  and  Brahms  with  pianist 
Rebecca  Plummer  on  Sunday,  29  March  at 
8  p.m.  at  the  Goethe  Institute,  170  Beacon 
Street  in  Boston.  Tickets  are  $10  ($7  students 
and  seniors). 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson  conducts  the  Boston 
Classical  Orchestra  on  Wednesday,  1  April 
and  Friday,  3  April  at  8  p.m.  in  Faneuil  Hall 
at  Quincy  Market.  The  program  includes 
Bach's  Orchestral  Suite  No.  3,  the  Mozart 
Bassoon  Concerto  with  BSO  principal 


Sherman  Walt,  and  the  Beethoven  Symphony 
No.  8.  Tickets  are  $18  and  $12,  $8  for  stu- 
dents and  senior  citizens.  For  further  infor- 
mation, call  426-2387.  PLEASE  NOTE  that 
these  concerts  were  scheduled  originally  for 
18  and  20  March. 

The  Hawthorne  Quartet — Bo  Youp  Hwang 
and  Ronan  Lefkowitz,  violins,  Mark  Ludwig, 
viola,  and  Sato  Knudsen,  cello — performs 
music  of  Haydn,  Stravinsky,  Smetana,  and 
Gershwin  at  the  Richmond  Congregational 
Church  in  Richmond,  Massachusetts,  on  Sun- 
day, 5  April  at  3  p.m.  No  admission  charge; 
donations  accepted  at  the  door.  For  further 
information,  call  (413)  698-3220. 

The  Boston  Artists'  Ensemble,  featuring 
cellist  Jonathan  Miller,  clarinetist  Peter  Had- 
cock,  and  pianist  Hung- Kuan  Chen,  performs 
trios  by  Brahms  and  Beethoven,  and 
Debussy's  First  Rhapsody  for  clarinet  and 
piano,  in  Ellsworth  Hall  at  Pine  Manor  Junior 
College,  400  Heath  Street  in  Chestnut  Hill,  on 
Sunday,  12  April  at  7  p.m.  Tickets  are  $9 
general  admission,  $7  for  seniors,  and  $5  for 
students.  For  reservations  or  further  informa- 
tion, call  437-0231. 


With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for 
their  continued  support  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


We  Give  New  Meaning  to  the  Word  '"Bookstore" 

Bromer  Booksellers  (n)  1:  rare  and  unusual  books.  2:  illustrated  books,  first  editions 
and  author  autogi^iofeMixi^^  J;  it^ j^  gifts. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


Seiji  Ozawa  became  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall  of 
1973.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as  music 
director,  he  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  to 
hold  that  position  since  the  orchestra's  found- 
ing in  1881.  Bom  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China, 
to  Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child,  later 
graduating  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the 
International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors held  in  Besan^on,  France,  and  was 
invited  to  Tanglewood  by  Charles  Munch, 
then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  a  judge  at  the  competition.  In  1960  he 
won  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest 
honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstand- 
ing student  conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accom- 
panied Bernstein  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's 1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  made 
an  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for 
the  1961-62  season.  In  January  1962  he 
made  his  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America,  with  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony.  Mr.  Ozawa  was  music 
director  of  the  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director 
of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  from 
1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San 


Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976, 
followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music 
adviser. 

Seiji  Ozawa  made  his  first  Symphony 
Hall  appearance  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  January  1968;  he  had 
previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  adviser  in  1970.  For  the 
1972-73  season  he  was  the  orchestra's 
music  adviser.  Since  becoming  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  1973,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as 
well  as  at  home,  leading  concerts  in 
Europe,  Japan,  and  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra 
traveled  to  China  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
That  same  year,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at 
the  major  European  music  festivals.  In 
1981,  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  celebrated 
the  Boston  Symphony's  centennial  with  a 
fourteen-city  American  tour  and  an  interna- 
tional tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  England.  They  returned  to 
Europe  for  an  eleven-concert  tour  in  the  fall 
of  1984,  and  to  Japan  for  a  three-week  tour 
in  February  1986,  the  orchestra's  third  visit 
to  that  country  under  Ozawa's  direction. 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music  with  the 
recent  program  of  twelve  centennial  com- 
missions, and  with  a  new  program,  begin- 
ning this  year,  to  include  such  composers  as 
Peter  Lieberson  and  Hans  Werner  Henze. 

Mr,  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  interna- 
tional career,  appearing  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de 
Paris,  the  French  National  Radio  Orches- 
tra, the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Phil- 
harmonic. His  operatic  credits  include 
Salzburg,  London's  Royal  Opera  at  Covent 
Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  the  Paris 
Opera,  where  he  conducted  the  world 
premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  in  November  1983. 
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Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  American  premiere  of 
excerpts  from  that  work  in  Boston  and 
New  York  in  April  1986. 

Seiji  Ozawa  has  recorded  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  Pliilips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI, 
New  World,  Hj-perion,  Erato,  and  RCA 
records.  His  award-winning  recordings 
include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  on  DG, 
Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a 
Thousand,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder, 
both  on  Philips,  and,  also  on  DG,  the  Berg 
and  Stra\Tnsky  \dolin  concertos  with  Itzhak 
Perlman'  with  whom  he  has  also  recorded  the 
\dolin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and  Robert 
Starer  for  Angel/EMI.  With  Mstislav 
Rostropo\'ich,  he  has  recorded  the  Dvorak 
Cello  Concerto  and  Tchaikovskv^'s  Variations 
on  a  Rococo  Theme,  newly  available  on  a 
single  disc  from  Erato.  Other  recent  record- 


ings, on  CBS,  include  music  of  Berlioz  and 
Debussy  vdih.  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade,  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  with 
Isaac  Stem,  and  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  and 
the  Schoenberg/Monn  Cello  Concerto  with 
Yo-Yo  Ma.  He  has  also  recorded  the  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin  for 
Telarc,  orchestral  works  by  Strauss, 
Stra\'insk\;  and  Hoist,  and  BSO  centennial 
commissions  by  Roger  Sessions,  Andrzej 
Panufnik,  Peter  Lieberson,  John  Harbison, 
and  Oily  Wilson. 

Mr,  Ozawa  holds  honorary"  doctor  of 
music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conser\'atory 
of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  for 
the  Boston  S\Tnphony  Orchestra's  "Eve- 
ning at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 


"There's  no  passion  in  the  human  soul. 
But  finds  its  food  in  music." 


George  Lillo 


Join  us  before  or  after  the  Symphony  at  the  Bristol  Lounge, 
overlooking  the  Public  Garden  at  Four  Seasons  Hotel,      i. 
Also  serving  lunch,  dinner  and  afternoon  tea.  The         A  Ju 
encore  is  over,  but  the  music  plays  on.  ^S^X 

For  Four  Seasons  Place 
Condominium  Sales  Information, 
please  call  617-338-4444. 


Four  Seasons  Hotel 

BOSTON 

200  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

(617)  338-4400 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1986-87 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Tamara  Smimova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Homer  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

•  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating  within  each  string  section. 
t  On  sabbatical  leave. 


Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  Qeorge  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 

Joseph  McGauley 

Leonard  Moss 
*Michael  Vitale 
fHarvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Gerald  Elias 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 
*Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Lucia  Lin 

*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 

*  Bonnie  Bewick 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Wilkison 
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Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*Mark  Ludwig 

*Roberto  Diaz 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

fMartha  Babeoek 

Yenwn  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Miseha  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Ronald  Feldman 
*Jerome  Patterson 
*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Sato  Knudsen 


Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Hearne 

Bela  Wurtzler 

Leslie  Martin 

John  Salkowski 

John  Barwicki 
*Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dw^er 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buvse 


Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 


Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wa\Tie  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 


English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 
Farla  and  Harvey  Chef 
Krentzman  chair 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 


Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 

Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 


Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Charles  Daval 
Peter  Chapman 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 
Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Ganger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willana  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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A  TRADmON  OF  FINANCULCIHIIISEL 
OLDERTHAN  THE  U^  DOliAR. 

State  Street  has  been  providing  quality  financial  service  since  1792. 

That's  two  years  longer  than  the  dollar  has  been  the  official  currency  of 
the  United  States. 

During  that  time,  we  have  managed  the  assets  of  some  of  New 
England's  wealthiest  families.  And  provided  investment  advice  and 
performance  tailored  to  each  client's  individual  goals  and  needs. 

Today  our  Personal  Trust  Division  can  extend  that  service  to  you. 

We've  been  helping  people  manage  their  money  for  almost  200  years. 
And  you  can  only  stay  in  business  that  long  by  offering  advice  of  the 
highest  quality 

Let  us  help  you  get  the  highest  performance  from  your  assets.  To  enjoy 
today  and  to  pass  on  to  future  generations. 

For  more  information  contact  Peter  Talbot  at  617-654-3227. 

State  Street.  Known  for  quality? 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin 
Street,  Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  London.  Munich,  Brussels,  Zurich, 
Sydney,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation.  1986. 
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Put  our  strength  toworktbrxoa 


BANKOF  BOSTON  Call  Dean  Ridlon,  Managing  Director.  Private  Banking  Group  at  (617)  434-5302 


ANDOVER  •  BOSTON  (FINANCIAL  I)IS'IRICrr&  BACK  BAY)  •  Bl  RLINGTON  •  HAVKRHILL 

MARBLEHKAD  •  FMTI SFIELD  •  SPRINGFIELD  •  WELLESLEY  Hil  I  S  •  WYMU^FS  11  R 

^:  1985  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 
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Before  this  was  gold, 
it  was  ironed. 


For  800  years^  the 
artfully  woven  obi 
has  been  worn 
around  the 
waists  of  Japan 
ese  women. 
Today  Nobuko 
Ishikawa  has 
reinterpreted 
this  traditional 
kimono  sash  as  a 
brooch  of  gold^  dia- 
monds and  meticu- 
lous Shakudo  inlay 
It^s  as  special  as  the 
person  you^ll  give 
it  to. 


See  this 
and  other 
rare  and 
unusual  keep- 
sakes v/here 


every  piece  is 
personally  selected 
by  someone  who 

Obi  brooch  pendant     knOWS  what 
Japan,  contemporary         ^q  fook  for 
bject  to  prior  sale  a         r        T 

And  where. 
T  T  Someone  at 

riarDCr   Harper  and  Faw. 

Conveniently 
located  in  the  heart 
of  Bostorfs  financial 
district. 


&Fay( 

JEWELERS 


60  Federal  Street 

Boston,  MA  02110 

423-9190 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  S>Tnphony  Orchestra 


Now  in  its  one-hundred-and-sixth  season, 
the  Boston  S>Tnphony  Orchestra  continues 
to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  and  to  broaden  the  interna- 
tional reputation  it  has  established  in 
recent  decades.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  the  orchestra 
has  performed  throughout  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  Japan,  and 
China,  and  it  reaches  audiences  numbering 
in  the  millions  through  its  performances  on 
radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays 
an  active  role  in  commissioning  new  works 
from  today's  most  important  composers, 
and  its  summer  season  at  Tanglewood  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
music  festivals  in  the  world.  The  orches- 
tra's \4rtuosity  is  reflected  in  the  concert 
and  recording  activities  of  the  Boston  S>Tn- 
phony  Chamber  Players — the  world's  only 
permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of  a 
major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers— and  the  activities  of  the  Boston  Pops 
have  established  an  international  standard 
for  the  performance  of  lighter  kinds  of 
music.  In  addition,  during  its  summer  sea- 
son at  Tanglewood,  the  BSO  sponsors  one 
of  the  world's  most  important  training 
grounds  for  young  musicians,  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  which  celebrates  its 
fiftieth  anniversary'  in  1990. 

For  many  years,  philanthropist.  Civil 
War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  to\\Ti 


of  Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in 
the  spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that 
year  the  Boston  S^^nphony  Orchestra's 
inaugural  concert  took  place  under  the 
direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  svTnphony  concerts 
were  held  in  the  Old  Boston  Music  Hall; 
Symphony  Hall,  the  orchestra's  present 
home,  and  one  of  the  world's  most  highly 
regarded  concert  halls,  was  opened  in  1900. 
Henschel  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of 
German-born  and  -trained  conductors — 
Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Xikisch,  Emil 
Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in  the 
appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony had  given  their  first  '"Promenade" 
concert,  offering  both  music  and  refresh- 
ments, and  fulfilling  Major  Higginson's 
wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of 
music."  These  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in 
the  springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popu- 
lar" and  then  "Pops,"  fast  became  a 
tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades, 
there  were  striking  moves  toward  expan- 
sion. In  1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
transcontinental  trip,  plajang  thirteen  con- 
certs at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in 
San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  RCA 
in  the  pioneering  days  of  1917,  continued 
with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio 
broadcasts  of  concerts.  The  character  of  the 
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The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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The  Boston  Company  has  a 
simple  approach  to  personal 
investment  banking: 

Serve  every  client  as  if 
that  client  were  our  only 

CLIENT. 

Because  we  know  gaug- 
ing PERFORMANCE  AGAINST 
PERSONAL  OBJECTIVES  REALLY 

COUNTS.  Which  may  be  why 

FOR  THE  PAST  SIX  YEARS  OUR 
INVESTMENT  PROFESSIONALS 
CONSISTENTLY  PERFORMED  IN 
THE  TOP  RANK  OF  ALL  US 

MONEY  MANAGERS IN  BOTH 

UP  AND  DOWN  MARKETS. 

CONTACT  US  AT  1-800-CALL 

BOS  (1-800-225-5267  EXT.  341) 
for  a  complete  description. 
And  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  being  a  privileged  client. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Tmst  Company 


Member  FDIC 


Boston  Symphony  was  greatly  changed  in 
1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud  was  engaged  as 
conductor;  he  was  succeeded  the  following 
season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These  appoint- 
ments marked  the  beginning  of  a  French- 
oriented  tradition  which  would  be  main- 
tained, even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge 
Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employment 
of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric 
personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he 
served  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty- 
five  years. 

In  1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's 
first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year 
later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual 
summer  residence  at  Tanglewood. 
Koussevitzky  passionately  shared  Major 
Higginson's  dream  of  "a  good  honest 
school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that 
dream  was  realized  with  the  founding  at 
Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
(now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as 
well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts 
on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inau- 
gurated by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and 
who  in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conduc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would 
hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by 
John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops 
celebrated  its  hundredth  birthday  in  1985 
under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  con- 
temporary composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this 
country.  During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra 
toured  abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its 
continuing  series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  ini- 
tiated. Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his  seven- 
year  term  as  music  director  in  1962. 
Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  premieres, 
restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two 
predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA;  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was 
also  an  energetic  director  of  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  and  under  his  lead- 


ership a  full-tuition  fellowship  program  was 
established.  Also  during  these  years,  in 
1964,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers were  founded. 

William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf 
in  1969.  He  conducted  several  American 
and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA, 
appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts 
on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the 
mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  since  1970,  became 
the  orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in 
the  fall  of  197.  ,  following  a  year  as  music 
adviser.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as 
music  director,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to 
solidify  the  orchestra's  reputation  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  his  program  of  centennial 
commissions — from  Sandor  Balassa, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Corigliano,  Peter 
Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison,  Leon 
Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald 
Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  significantly  reaffirmed 
the  orchestra's  commitment  to  new  music. 
Under  his  direction,  the  orchestra  has  also 
expanded  its  recording  activities  to  include 
releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/ 
EMI,  Hyperion,  New  World,  and  Erato 
labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250 
concerts  annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audi- 
ence of  nearly  1.5  million,  the  orchestra's 
performances  are  heard  by  a  vast  national 
and  international  audience.  Its  annual  bud- 
get has  grown  from  Higginson's  projected 
$115,000  to  more  than  $20  million,  and  its 
preeminent  position  in  the  world  of  music  is 
due  not  only  to  the  support  of  its  audiences 
but  also  to  grants  from  the  federal  and 
state  governments,  and  to  the  generosity  of 
many  foundations,  businesses,  and  individ- 
uals. It  is  an  ensemble  tliat  has  richly 
fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 
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OULD  FREDERICK  LAW  OLMSTED 


HAVE  HAD  THE  HERITAGE  IN  MIND 

WHEN  HE  ENVISIONED  THE  PUBLIC  GARDEN? 

THIS  PERFECT  VENUE  HAS  AWAITED  THE 

PERFECT  RESIDENCE  FOR  WELL  OVER  A  CENTURY: 

THE  HERITAGE  ON  THE  GARDEN. 

AN  ORIGINAL  OF  TIMELESS  ELEGANCE.    ^ 

FOR  INFORMATION,  CALL  266-2500. 

THE  HERITAGE 

ONTHECAKDEN 
RESIDENTIAL  SALES  OFFICE:  17  ARLINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02116. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87 

Thursday,  19  March  at  8 
Friday,  20  March  at  2 
Saturday,  21  March  at  8 

SIMON  RATTLE  conducting 


HAYDN 


Symphony  No.  70  in  D 

Vivace  con  brio 

Specie  d'un  eanone  in  contrapunto  doppio. 

Andante 
Menuet:  Allegretto 
Finale:  Allegro  con  brio 


INTERMISSION 


RACHMANINOFF 


Symphony  No.  2  in  E  minor.  Opus  27 
Largo — Allegro  moderato 
Allegro  molto 
Adagio 
Allegro  vivace 


The  evening  concerts  will  end  about  10  and  the  afternoon  concert  about  4. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion, 

Erato,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 

during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 

by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  19 


COPLEY  CONCERTO 


First  Movement 
Allegro 

Shopping  at  Neiman-Marcus 

and  100  trend-setting 

specialty  shops. 

Second  Movement 
Andante 

Dining  at  9  unique 

restaurants,  with  even  more 

at  the  Westin  and 

Marriott  hotels. 


Third  Movement 
Allegro  Vivace 


Entertainment  at  a  9-screen 

cinema.  Copley  Place  has 

music  and  dancing,  too. 


COPLEY 
PIACE. 

^/^        in  Boston's  Back  Bay 


®1260211 


Joseph  Haydn 

S\Tiiphony  No.  70  in  D 


'^^w      J~^lf^'^- 


Fram  Joseph  Haydn  was  born  in 
Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  on  31  March 
1732  and  died  in  Vienna  on  31  May 
1809.  He  composed  this  symphony  in  D, 
now  known  as  No.  70,  in  December  1779; 
the  work  was  evidently  completed  on 
18  December  and  probably  performed  at 
Eszterhcza  soon  afterivards.  A  few 
moyiths  later  Haydn  revised  the  sym- 
phony to  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
his  patron  had  hired  two  trumpeters  for 
the  orchestra,  and  still  later  he  added  a 
part  for  timpani,  originally  omitted 
because  the  prince's  instruments  had 
been  destroyed  in  a  fire  and  not  yet 
replaced.  The  present  performances  are 
the  first  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. The  score  calls  for  one  flute,  two 
oboes,  one  bassoon,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Haydn's  patron  Prince  Esterhazy  had  endeavored  to  build,  at  his  estate  of 
Eszterhaza,  a  dwelling  of  royal  magnificence  equivalent  to  Versailles.  Though 
Eszterhaza  was  located  in  a  rather  insalubrious  and  marshy  country  (now  in 
Hungarv^,  just  across  the  Austrian  border),  it  was  near  enough  to  Vienna  that  the 
elegant  world,  the  Austrian  and  foreign  nobility,  frequently  visited,  as  much  to  hear 
the  music  of  the  Prince's  honored  personal  composer  Haydn  as  to  revel  in  the  glories 
of  the  building.  On  18  November  1779,  three  days  before  the  wedding  of  one  Count 
Forgatsch  to  a  Countess  Graschalkowitz,  disaster  struck.  In  order  to  begin  warming 
the  "world-famous  Chinese  ballroom"  for  the  celebration  that  was  to  take  place,  the 
stoves  were  to  be  lit  a  few  days  ahead.  These  included  a  pair  of  Chinese  stoves  that 
were  more  decorative  than  functional;  when,  despite  warnings,  a  fire  was  incau- 
tiously built  in  them,  they  evidently  exploded,  setting  the  entire  room  and  connect- 
ing buildings  on  fire  at  about  3:30  a.m.  As  the  newspaper  of  Pressburg  (today 
Bratislava,  Czechoslovakia)  reported: 

As  a  result,  the  adjoining  water  works  with  the  tower,  and  the  theater,  which 
was  so  excellently  appointed  and  which  contained  not  only  a  grand  box  for 
the  Prince  but  also  two  comfortable  side-boxes  for  the  other  guests,  were 
entirely  destroyed.  The  fire  was  dreadful  to  behold  and  glowed  now  and 
again  the  next  day,  because  the  ballroom  was  mostly  painted  with  varnish 
and  in  the  theater  was  stored  a  quantity  of  wax  lights. 

In  order  to  control  the  spreading  fire  as  much  as  possible,  the  roofs  of  some 
connecting  buildings  were  removed.  Heavy  rains  finally  put  out  the  conflagration, 
but  the  damage  was  enormous.  In  addition  to  the  buildings  and  all  their  decorations, 
it  included  "the  magnificent  theatrical  costumes  [for  most  of  Haydn's  operas  among 
other  works];  all  the  music  collected  at  great  effort  and  expense;  the  musical  instru- 
ments, including  the  beautiful  harpsichord  of  the  famous  Kapellmeister  Haydn  and 
the  concerto  violin  of  the  virtuoso  Lotsch." 

Haydn  kept  many  of  his  scores  in  his  own  possession,  so  they  were  safe.  But  the 
orchestral  parts  necessary  for  performing  his  operas  and  s\inphonies  were  all 
destroyed,  not  to  mention  many  other  valuable  musical  sources.  But  within  a  month 
a  new  theater  had  been  planned,  and  on  18  December  the  Prince  lay  the  foundation 
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Week  19 


HRST  MUTUAL  OF  BOSTON. 
THE  SMART  MONEY'S  WITH  US. 


We've  taken  an  important  step.  We've 
changed  our  name.  From  Mutual  Bank  to 
First  Mutual  of  Boston. 

WTiy  the  name  change?  It's  simple.  Our 
customers'  needs  have  changed.  And  they're 
now  looking  to  us  for  more  diversity  and 
investment  expertise  than  ever  before. 


^        ^11 

"Mv  bank  got  me  to  the  ground  breaking 
in  record  time.  Smart." 


Talk  about  smart.  With  my  home  equity  loan . 
1  raised  the  roof  and  lowered  my  taxes." 


We've  responded  to  the 
challenge  by  offering  an  impres- 
sive array  of  business  banking, 
commercial  real  estate  and 
consumer  services.  And  by 
combining  these  services  with 
our  banking  know-how  that 
extends  back  over  150  years. 
Now,  to  highlight  these 
expanded  capabilities,  we've 
decided  to  unveil  a  new  name.  First  Mutual 
of  Boston.  The  name  is  new.  Thelradition 
of  excellence  remains  the  same. 


FIRST  MUTUAL  OF  BOSTON 

The  smart  moneys  with  us. 


Main  Headquarters:  Prudential  Tower.  800  Boylston  St.,  Boston.  MA  02199.  Tel.:  247-6500.  22  additional  offices  in 

Allston.  Boston.  Hyde  Park.  Medford.  Needham.  Needham  Heights.  Newton  Centre.  Newion  Comer.  Newion 

Highlands.  Newionville.  Roslindaie.  Waltham.  Wayland.  Wellesley,  Wellesley  Hills.  West  Roxbury. 


PINAnONWIOE 
NETWMK^TW 


Equal  Opportunity  Lender 


Member  FDIODIFM 


Equal  Housing  Lender 
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stone  of  the  new  building.  That  date  is  also  written  on  the  orchestral  parts  of 
Haydn's  D  major  s\Tnphony,  No.  70;  since  Haydn  normally  only  dated  his  works  by 
the  year,  without  greater  precision,  this  date,  falling  exactly  a  month  after  the  fire, 
may  well  be  meant  to  sewe  as  an  affirmation  for  the  future. 

The  work  is  an  unusual  one  in  a  number  of  ways,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Haydn's 
symphonies  written  for  his  unusually  musical  patron.  It  is  certainly  not  a  symphony 
designed  as  an  appeal  to  a  broad  audience,  but  rather  one  addressed  to  true 
connoisseurs  (like  the  composer's  patron),  to  listeners  able  to  recognize  and  appreci- 
ate the  special  technical  qualities  that  set  it  apart  from  the  work  of  run-of-the-mill 
hacks.  It  barkens  back  to  the  Baroque  in  two  of  its  movements,  which  make  use  of 
elaborate  contrapuntal  devices,  and  also  in  the  fact  thac  everv-  movenient  is  in  the 
same  key,  usually  D  major,  occasionally  D  minor. 

The  first  movement  is  energetic  and  straightforward.  But  the  second  movement, 
Andante,  is  labeled  ''Specie  d'un  canone  in  contrapunto  doppio"  (''Sample  of  a  canon 
in  double  counterpoint");  the  opening  D  minor  section  is  written  so  that  the  first 
violin  part  and  the  bass  part  can  trade  places  with  one  another.  The  movement 
alternates  between  sections  in  major  and  minor,  the  former  offering  an  effective 
lightening  of  mood  and  contrapuntal  learning  compared  to  the  latter.  The  Menuet  is 
sturdily  rhythmic,  thus  offering  a  pleasant  foil  to  the  Trio,  which  is  smoother,  lighter, 
more  songlike.  The  finale  begins — surprisingly — in  D  minor,  with  a  theme  of 
repeated  quarter-notes,  a  knocking  motive  that  would  get  another  run  for  its  money 
in  Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centurv  later.  Haydn's 
hushed  repeated  notes  seem  impatient  to  get  on  with  the  movement — as  the  full 
orchestra  suggests  after  a  quiet  opening  phrase.  Suddenly,  after  a  hold,  we  are 
launched  into  an  elaborate  double  counterpoint  with  three  subjects  (pointed  out  as 
such  by  the  composer  in  his  score,  lest  anyone  miss  it);  this  is  worked  out  with  great 
ingenuity.  The  coda,  though,  is  finally  in  the  long-awaited  D  major.  It  gets  softer  and 
softer  (contrary  to  expectations),  and  just  as  it  seems  about  to  die  away,  the  entire 
orchestra  gets  one  last  chance  to  thunder  forth  the  simplest  of  all  basic  themes. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Special  risk  assurance  when  health  is  an  issue. 
When  you  wonder  if  you  qualify.  When  you  need  it. 

Gerald  B.  Levinson  &  Associates 

50  Congress  Street    Suite  830    Boston,  MA  02109 
482-0400 
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X H E  FARM 

At    Chestnut    Hill 


Where  you 

can  reap  the  rewards 

of  your  success. 


Custom  condominium  homes 

from  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Phase  II  available  for  Autumn  harvest. 

For  an  appointment,  phone:  527-PAI^JVI. 
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Sergei  Rachmaninoff 

Symphony  No.  2  in  E  minor,  Opus  27 


Sergei  Vassilievich  Rachmaninoff  was 
born  at  Semyonovo,  district  of  Staro- 
rusky,  Russia,  on  1  April  1873  and  died 
in  Beverly  Hills,  California,  on  28  March 
1943.  He  composed  the  Symphony  No.  2 
between  October  1906  and  April  1907 
and  conducted  the  first  performance  in 
St.  Petersburg  on  26  January  1908.  The 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  gave  the  Amer- 
ican premiere  on  26  November  1909,  the 
composer  conducting.  Max  Fiedler  intro- 
duced the  work  in  Boston  at  the  Sym- 
phony concerts  of  14  and  15  October  1910. 
Karl  Muck,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  Dimitri  Mitropoulos,  Ezer 
Solomon,  Andre  Previn,  and  Kazuyoshi 
Akiyama  performed  it  in  later  seasons, 
Koussevitzky  choosing  it  for  the 
Rachmaninoff  memorial  concerts  in  April  1943.  The  most  recent  performances  were 
David  Zinman's  in  January  1980  and  Eugene  Ormandy's  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1981. 
The  work  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  doubling  piccolo),  three  oboes,  two  clarinets  and 
bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani, 
glockenspiel,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

By  the  time  he  came  to  write  his  Second  Symphony,  Rachmaninoff  had  become 
such  a  celebrity  in  Moscow — as  composer,  pianist,  and  conductor — that  he  found  he 
had  to  "escape"  in  order  to  be  able  to  compose  without  interruption.  This  need  was 
made  more  urgent  by  the  increasing  political  unrest,  especially  the  massacre  before 
the  Winter  Palace  in  January  1905,  an  anticipation  of  the  revolution  that  was  barely 
a  dozen  years  away  and  that  made  connection  with  such  state-run  institutions  as  the 
Bolshoi  Theater  awkward.  Disturbances  continued  throughout  the  year  1905,  and 
though  Rachmaninoff  was  busy  seeing  two  new  operas,  Francesco  da  Rimini  and  The 
Miserly  Knight,  through  their  premieres  in  January  1906,  he  clearly  decided  that  it 
was  time  to  leave  Russia  for  a  while.  By  mid-February  he  had  resigned  from  his 
position  at  the  Bolshoi  and  left  almost  at  once  for  Florence.  Though  he  had  offers  of 
remunerative  engagements  to  conduct  the  following  year,  the  political  unrest  per- 
suaded him  to  cancel  all  concert  plans  and  take  his  family  to  Dresden  for  the  year. 
There,  virtually  unknown  to  all,  he  could  work  in  seclusion  as  a  full-time  composer. 

He  began  work  on  a  new  opera,  Monna  Vanna,  based  on  a  play  by  Maeterlinck.  It 
was  never  to  be  finished,  partly  because  he  interrupted  himself  to  compose  the 
Second  Symphony,  and  later  because  the  playwright  had  a  contract  with  the  music 
publisher  Heugel  specifying  that  only  one  composer,  a  certain  Henri  Fevrier,  could 
set  the  play  to  music  and  get  permission  for  performances  in  the  international  opera 
circuit. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  miracle  that  Rachmaninoff  ever  composed  a  second  symphony. 
The  premiere  of  his  first,  in  1897,  had  been  so  disastrous  that  the  twenty- four-year- 
old  composer  nearly  gave  up  composition  entirely,  and  only  returned  to  his  metier 
after  extensive  counseling  sessions,  partly  under  hypnosis,  with  a  psychiatrist  in 
1900.  (The  best-known  of  the  reviewers  at  that  premiere,  the  acid-tongued  composer 
Cesar  Cui,  had  commented,  "If  there  were  a  conservatory  in  Hell,  if  one  of  its 
talented  students  were  instructed  to  write  a  program  symphony  on  'The  Seven 
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Week  19 


Jordan  Marsh 


A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores. 
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Places  of  Eg>T)t,*  and  if  he  were  to  compose  a  sjTnphony  like  Mr.  Rachmaninoff's, 
then  he  would  have  fulfilled  his  task  brilliantly  and  would  bring  delight  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Hell."')  Nonetheless,  the  memories  of  that  event  were  no  doubt  the 
reason  that  Rachmaninoff  composed  his  new  s\Tnphony  in  secret,  not  telling  even  his 
best  friends  in  Russia  until  he  was  essentially  finished  and  the  word  had  leaked  out 
in  a  German  paper.  On  11  February  1907  he  added  a  postscript  to  a  letter  from 
Dresden  with  the  confession: 

I  have  composed  a  svTnphony.  It's  truel  It's  only  ready  in  rough.  I  finished  it 
a  month  ago  and  immediately  put  it  aside.  It  was  a  severe  worry  to  me  and  I 
am  not  going  to  think  about  it  any  more.  But  I  am  mystified  how  the 
newspapers  got  onto  iti 

Rachmaninoff  returned  to  Russia  that  summer,  carrying  with  him  the  newly 
composed  First  Piano  Sonata  and  the  nearly  finished  Second  S\Tnphony.  He  con- 
ducted the  first  two  performances,  one  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  other  in  Moscow.  After 
repeating  it  in  Warsaw  he  returned  to  Dresden,  where  he  made  the  final  adjustments 
to  the  score  before  sending  it  off  to  the  publishers. 


Now  Open 

9he 


An  Elegant     ^  ^ 

Lifestyle  At  A  Special  Time  Of  Life. 

For  those  seniors  who  wish  to  m.aintaiii  their  independence  with  unmistak- 
able style  and  ease,  there  is  now  The  Georgian,  Boston's  elegant  example  of 
congregate  living  without  a  major  financial  commitment. 

The  Georgian  brings  graciousness  to  the  intimate  atmosphere  of  a  small 
apartment  building,  with  lirxuriously  appointed  lounge  and  library  facilities, 
as  well  as  an  elegant  dining  room  where  Georgian  residents  are  ser\'ed  lunch 
and  dinner  daily  as  part  of  their  rental  agreement.  Our  private  limousine, 
housekeeping  services  and  social  programs  are  among  the  many  conven- 
iences provided  to  all  Georgian  residents . . .  The  Georgian  means  privacy  and 
companionship,  freedom  with  security,  on  the  Jamaicaway,  overlooking  the 
pond  and  convenient  to  the  city. 

Call  The  Georgian  at  524-7228  for  an  appointment  or  additional  Information. 

^Ti&ffeoyyiany .  .  .  Qoeaza^e^  caf?7^^r{y  andj^rac&  are^  a^^^^ 

A  Prime  Living  Inc.  Residence 
332  Jamaicaway,  Boston,  MA  02130    524-  7228 

Also  inquire  about  our  planned  North  and  South  Shore  communities. 
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His  Gbnoem  Was  How 
To  IVbnage  His  Wealth. 


At  Shawmut,  we  understand  that 
the  obvious  answer  may  not 
always  be  the  best  one.  And  that's 
precisely  our  approach  to  personal 
financial  planning. 

Take  the  man  in 
this  ad  and  his  love 
of  antiques. 

With  help  from 
Shawmut,  he  pur- 
chased an  18th  Cen- 
tury chair 
Which  now 
sits  quietly 
appreciating 
in  value  with 
no  current  tax 
liability 


We  know  what  \'0u  re  thinking 
right  now.  A  Shawmut  banker  is 
the  one  to  talk  to  when  it  comes  to 
meeting  your  financial  objectives. 
So,  stop  into  vour 
nearest  Shawmut 
office.  Or  if  you 
prefer,  call  us  at 
1-800-SRAWMUT 
for  your  free 
Shawmut  Personal 
Investment  Funds 
performance  report. 


Shawmut 

LookToUsForDiiectioa 
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Since  the  First  S\Tnphony  was  never  published  in  Rachmaninoff's  lifetime  (and 
was  even  believed  to  be  utterly  lost  in  the  Russian  Revolution  until  a  set  of 
orchestral  parts  turned  up  after  his  death),  and  the  Third  Symphony  was  not 
composed  for  another  decade,  it  was  the  Second  that  became  established  as  the 
Rachmaninoff  s\Tnphony.  That  didn't  prevent  it  from  suffering  the  indignity  of 
numerous  cuts  and  abridgments,  however,  an  unfortunate  praccice  that  the  composer 
himself  sometimes  indulged  in.  thereby  giving  others  implicit  license  to  hack  away. 
On  occasion  this  lengthy  work  (which  runs  just  over  an  hour  when  played  complete) 
has  been  cut  drastically  to  as  little  as  forty  minutes!  Such  heartless  pruning 
suggests  that  the  work  must  be  loosely  constructed  for  the  cuts  even  to  be  possible. 
But  it  is,  in  fact,  a  well-knit  score  that  requires  space  for  ihe  natural  growth  of  the 
composer's  musical  ideas.  Russian  music  is  often  made  up  of  thematic  ideas  in 
frequently  repeated  cells,  but  Rachmaninoff's  repetitions  are  almost  never  literal; 
each  one  extends  the  musical  argument  in  a  grand  and  spacious  progression.  At  the 
same  time,  the  presence  of  a  motto  theme  (heard  in  the  opening  measures)  subtly 
shapes  elements  of  every  movement,  binding  the  structure  into  a  tightly-argued 
whole,  despite  its  length.  Audiences  take  more  easily  to  big  symphonies  these  days, 


Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference  . . . 


Two  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater  to  the  individual 
personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests  in  a  truly  elegant  fashion.  Each  home 
is  professionally  staffed  to  meet  nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions  like  a 
fine  hotel. 

Oakwood — 601  Summer  Street  Elmhurst— 743  Main  Street 

Manchester-bv-the-Sea,  MA  01944  Melrose.  MA  02176 

(617)  526-4653  (617)  662-7500 

Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information. 

Two  of  twenty-eight  long-term  care  facilities  throughout 

Massachusetts  that  are  owned  and  managed  by  Beverly  Enterprises. 

We  are  committed  to  quality  of  life. 
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NATHANIEL  PULSIFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

Family  Ttustee  and  Investment  Aduisor 

27  North  Main  Street 

Ipswich  MA  01938 

617-356-3530 

^-^ 


conddminailft^^^^;:eate  the  elegance  of  historic  Boston. 

GOLDWEITZ  geg^MPANY 

J.J.  Howes,  circa  1870 
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now  that  Mahler  has  become  established  as  standard  repertory  just  about  every- 
where, so  there  is  no  longer  the  justification  (if  it  was  ever  there)  to  perform  the 
Rachmaninoff  Second  with  crippling  abridgments.  Simon  Rattle  will  conduct  the 
work  complete  in  these  performances;  the  last  conductor  to  do  so  in  S\inphony  Hall 
was  Karl  Muck  in  1917! 

The  very  first  phrase  in  the  cellos  and  basses  is  the  essential  motto,  which 
dominates  the  s^^nphony  on  its  surface  or  somewhere  in  the  undertow.  Its  melodic 
turn  is  at  once  converted  into  an  expressive  figure  in  the  violins  in  the  first  of  many 
elaborations.  A  new  one  occurs  in  the  restless  Allegro  that  follows.  The  A  minor 
scherzo  movement  is  one  of  Rachmaninoff's  most  original  in  character  and  scoring, 
right  from  the  opening  horn  theme,  which  is  a  rather  festive  march,  and  the  violin 
figure  that  follows  at  once  will  return  to  open  the  s\inphony's  finale.  Periodically  the 
movement  softens  into  a  ho-ical  stepwise  melody  that  promises  romantic  involve- 
ment, but  just  at  the  right  time  Rachmaninoff  recalls  the  energetic  business  for 
which  the  movement  is  intended  to  ser\T.  At  the  end,  a  coda  dies  away  into 
nothingness. 

The  romantic  high  point  of  the  symphony  comes  in  the  third- movement,  one  of  the 
most  romantic  passages  in  the  entire  orchestral  repertory  (and  all  by  itself  a  full 
course  in  lush  soaring  melodic  sequences  of  the  kind  taken  over  by  HolMvood  for 
love  scenes).  The  passion  hinted  at  in  the  introductory  measures  will  return  in  full 
force  at  the  climax  of  the  movement.  But  first  the  clarinet  sings  a  tender  song  that 
hovers  delicately  around  the  dominant  of  the  scale,  constantly  decorated  in  new 
ways,  expanding  ever  onward  without  repetition,  through  the  twenty-three  measures 
of  its  length.  The  middle  section  of  the  movement  is  more  lightly  scored,  with  brief 
questions  and  answers  tossed  back  and  forth  by  the  English  horn  and  oboe  against 
reminders  in  the  violins  of  the  symphony's  opening  motto.  Now  the  violins  begin  an 
extended  gradual  climb  and  a  long  crescendo  in  which  the  full  orchestra  joins  to  a 
climactic  statement  of  the  romantic  opening  figure  of  the  movement.  This  quickly 
collapses,  though,  and  the  motto  intertwines  with  the  romantic  figure  in  a  delicate 
and  mysterious  dialogue  leading  to  the  restatement  (in  the  violins)  of  the  opening 
clarinet  song.  Another  romantic  climax  ensues,  and  the  movement  dies  away  in  a 
dialogue  of  murmuring  calm. 

The  finale  abruptly  breaks  the  romantic  mood  with  a  theme  full  of  triplets  rushing 
headlong  in  a  carnival  mood.  Recollections  of  earlier  movements  are  woven  into  this 
madcap  chase  with  great  subtlety,  and  the  string  choir  has  the  opportunity  to 
introduce  (in  unison)  another  of  Rachmaninoff's  great  soaring,  singing  melodic 
inventions.  A  brief  Adagio  recalls  the  slow  movement  and  the  violin  version  of  the 
opening  motto  before  we  plunge  into  the  development  section,  which  contains  one  of 
Rachmaninoff's  greatest  masterstrokes.  Gradually  one  instrument  and  then  another 
begins  to  play  a  descending  scale,  first  in  quarter-notes,  then  some  in  eighth-notes  or 
whole  notes,  overlapping  and  piling  up  simultaneously  in  every  possible  rh^ihmic 
combination,  making  an  extraordinary  noise,  as  if  someone  were  ringing  the  changes 
on  all  the  bells  of  Moscow  at  once.  The  remainder  of  the  movement  is  a  normal 
recapitulation  and  a  swift  coda  that  ends  this  long  symphony  in  a  truly  resplendent 
manner. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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29  Week  19 


Music  has 
charms 
to  sooth  a 
savage  beast 


Charles  River  Hospital 
Wellesley.  MA  02181 
(617)235-8400 

Jackson  Brook  Institute 
South  Portland,  ME  04106 
(207)761-2200 

Lake  Shore  Hospital 
Manchester,  NH  03103 
(603)645-6700 


But  sometimes  music  isn't  enough.  When 
serious  emotional  problems  threaten  your 
mental  health  or  that  of  someone  you  love, 
professional  care  can  help.  Problems  often 
include  depression,  alcohol  or  drug  depend- 
ency, a  painful  breakdown  in  family  com- 
munication, eating  disorders,  troubled 
children,  or  a  significant  loss.  In  profes- 
sional surroundings.  Community  Care  Sys- 
tems offers  discreet,  caring,  psychiatric 
diagnostic  and  treatment  services  to  adults, 
adolescents  and  children  experiencing  Ufe 
crises.  Our  specialized  psychiatric  treatment 
centers  throughout  New  England  offer  both 
short  and  longer  term  therapy. 

We  help  people  help  themselves. 

For  information  or  consultation  call  the  admis- 
sions director  at  the  locations  listed. 


Community  Care  Systems.  Inc. 


Ir 
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More  .  .  . 

Jens  Peter  Larsen's  excellent  Haydn  article  in  The  New  Grove  (with  work-list  and 
bibliography  by  Georg  Feder)  has  been  reprinted  separately  (Norton,  available  in 
paperback).  Rosemary  Hughes's  Haydn  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield 
paperback)  is  a  first-rate  short  introduction.  The  longest  study  (hardly  an  introduc- 
tion!) is  H.C.  Bobbins  Landon's  mammoth  five-volume  work  Haydn:  Chronology  and 
^Vorks  (Indiana);  it  will  be  forever  an  indispensable  reference  work,  though  its  sheer 
bulk  and  the  author's  tendency  to  include  just  about  ever^-thing  higgledy-piggledy 
make  it  sometimes  rather  hard  to  digest.  No  consideration  of  Haydn  should  omit 
Charles  Rosen's  brilliant  study  The  Classical  Style  (Mking;  also  a  Norton  paper- 
back). Antal  Dorati  has  recorded  the  SjTnphony  No.  70  as  part  of  his  massive  series 
including  all  of  the  Haydn  sjTnphonies  with  the  Philharmonia  Hungarica;  it  is  the 
only  recording  currently  available,  included  in  a  box  of  four  LPs  containing  S\Tn- 
phonies  65-72  (London  Stereo  Treasury),  supplemented  by  full  and  informative 
notes  from  Robbins  Landon. 

Nothing  more  sharply  demonstrates  the  re\dsed  \iew  of  Rachmaninoff  in  recent 
years  than  the  change  in  the  treatment  he  receives  in  Grove's  Dictionary  between  the 
1955  edition  and  The  New  Grove  of  1980:  Geoffrey  Norris's  long  and  insightful 
article  in  1980  (where  the  name  is  spelled  Rakhmaninov)  is  a  world  away  from  the 
niggling  and  sarcastic  few  paragraphs  allotted  to  the  composer  twenty-five  years 
earlier.  The  later  article  has  been  reissued,  along  with  the  New  Grove  articles  on 
Rimsky-Korsakov,  Scriabin,  Prokofiev,  and  Shostakovich  in  The  New  Grove  Russian 
Masters  2  (Norton,  available  in  paperback).  The  most  accessible  brief  introduction  to 
the  life  and  works  of  Rachmaninov  in  a  single  volume  is  to  be  found  in  Geoffrey 
Norris's  excellent  contribution  to  the  Master  Musicians  series,  Rakhmaninov 
(Littlefield  paperback).  For  a  closer  look  at  the  orchestral  music,  Patrick  Piggott's 
volume  in  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (University  of  Washington  paperback)  is  both 
informative  and  inexpensive.  First-hand  statements  by  the  composer,  compiled 
mostly  from  letters  and  interviews,  can  be  obtained  in  the  older  book  Sergei 
Rachmaninoff,  A  Lifetime  in  Music,  compiled  by  Sergei  Bertensson  and  Jay  Leyda 
with  the  assistance  of  the  composer's  sister-in-law  Sophie  Satin  (New  York  Univer- 
sity Press,  now  out  of  print).  Simon  Rattle  has  recorded  Rachmaninoff's  Second 
Symphony  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Orchestra  (Angel)  in  a  spacious 
reading.  Andre  Pre\an  has  recorded  it  twice;  I  particularly  like  the  flexibility  and 
expansiveness  of  his  second  version,  with  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  which 
is  abetted  by  superb  recorded  sound  (Telarc).  \^adimir  Ashkenazy  offers  a  verv- 
different  \aew,  urgent  and  tense,  coming  in  at  a  strikingly  shorter  duration  than  the 
others,  a  difference  based  on  tempo,  not  cuts.  All  of  these  versions  are  available  on 
compact  disc. 

— S.L. 


31  Week  19 


FIDUCIARY. 

Private  Trustees  in  Corporate  Form 

For  over  100  years  we  have 
devoted  complete  and  undi- 
vided attention  to  the  care 
and  management  of  property 
for  individuals  and  institu- 
tions. We  maintain  no  co- 
mingled  funds:  all  accounts 
are  handled  on  an  individual 
basis.  We  believe  that  conti- 
nuity of  administration  is 
essential  to  the  achievement 
of  established  objectives. 
One  officer  is  assigned  to 
pay  close  attention  to  the 
client's  needs  and  goals, 
and  look  after  all  aspects 
of  the  client's  affairs. 

- 

@ 

FIDUCIARY 

BOSTON  TRUSTEES 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 

Telephone  (617)  482-5270 
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Simon  Rattle 


Born  in  Liverpool  in  1955,  Simon  Rattle 
studied  piano  and  also  played  percussion 
with  the  Royal  Liverpool  Philharmonic 
until,  at  age  sixteen,  he  went  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  in  London  to  study  con- 
ducting. In  1974  he  was  awarded  first  prize 
in  the  John  Player  International  Conduct- 
ing Competition  and  became  assistant  con- 
ductor of  the  Bournemouth  Symphony  and 
Sinfonietta  for  three  years;  he  has  subse- 
quently worked  with  most  of  the  British 
orchestras.  From  1977  to  1980  he  was  asso- 
ciate conductor  of  the  Royal  Liverpool  Phil- 
harmonic and  BBC  Scottish  Symphony.  In 
September  1980  he  became  principal  con- 
ductor and  artistic  adviser  of  the  City  of 
Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra.  Follow- 
ing successful  European  tours,  Mr.  Rattle 
and  the  CBSO  made  Paris  and  Berlin  fes- 
tival debuts  in  1984.  From  1981  to  1984, 
Mr.  Rattle  was  principal  guest  conductor  of 
the  Rotterdam  Philharmonic;  he  has  also 
been  artistic  director  of  the  London  Choral 
Society.  From  1981  to  1983  he  was  artistic 
director  of  the  South  Bank  Summer  Music 
Festival.  He  works  regularly  with  the  Lon- 
don Sinfonietta  and  the  Philharmonia 
Orchestra,  having  recorded  with  them  for 
Decca,  Argo,  and  EMI,  and  taken  them  to 
many  festivals.  In  April  1984  he  conducted 
the  Philharmonia  in  a  highly  successful 
South  Bank  series  entitled  "Mahler, 
Strauss  and  their  Influence,"  and  in  March 
1985  he  took  them  on  a  highly  acclaimed 
Japanese  tour.  With  the  Philharmonia  he 


devised  and  conducted  a  twentieth-century 
French  series  entitled  ''Apres  L'Apres 
Midi''  in  London  and  Paris  in  May  1986. 
Mr.  Rattle  made  his  North  American  debut 
in  1979  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic; 
he  was  appointed  principal  guest  conductor 
of  that  orchestra  in  autumn  1981.  He  has 
also  conducted  the  orchestras  of  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  Toronto,  Cleveland,  and 
Boston,  where  he  led  two  programs  in 
November  1983.  A  tour  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic  culminated  in  his 
New  York  debut  on  the  occasion  of  his 
thirtieth  birthday  in  January  1985. 

Simon  Rattle  made  his  Glyndebourne 
debut  in  1975  and  has  since  worked  regu- 
larly at  the  summer  festival  and  on  tour.  He 
conducted  Porgy  and  Bess  at  Glyndebourne 
in  1986  and  leads  a  Ravel  double  bill  of 
L'Heure  espagnole  and  L'Enfant  et  les 
sortileges  in  1987.  He  has  also  conducted  at 
Scottish  Opera  and  English  National 
Opera.  Mr.  Rattle  now  has  an  exclusive  con- 
tract with  EMI  records  and  has  received 
numerous  awards  for  his  recordings. 
Recent  releases  have  included  the 
Rachmaninoff  Symphony  No.  2  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and,  with  the 
City  of  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Britten's  War  Requiem,  the  Schoenberg 
orchestration  of  the  Brahms  G  minor  piano 
quartet,  the  Sibelius  Symphonies  1  and  2, 
and  the  Nielsen  Symphony  No.  4.  In  addi- 
tion to  regular  commitments  with  the 
CBSO  and  tours  with  them  to  Japan,  Amer- 
ica, and  Scandinavia,  Mr.  Rattle's  current 
engagements  include  debuts  with  the 
Amsterdam  Concertgebouw  and  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  and  four  Royal  Festival  Hall 
concerts  with  the  London  Philharmonic. 
Mr.  Rattle  was  included  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's New  Year  Honours  List  for  1987, 
being  made  a  Commander  of  the  Order  of 
the  British  Empire.  He  and  the  City  of 
Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra  will 
make  their  first  U.S.  tour  next  season, 
including  performances  next  April  in 
Boston  and  Worcester,  as  well  as  concerts 
in  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Carnegie  Hall,  and  Avery 
Fisher  Hall. 
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l^et  s 

treat    ourselves 

to    a    day 


First,   we'll   take  a    look  at  the   wonderful    new  clothes — 

and   perhaps   drop   in   on   our  own 

Lord   &  Taylor   Personal    Fashion   Advisor.  Then, 

before  we   let  the   Beauty  Solon    moke   us   look  absolutely 

marvelous,   we'll    hove   lunch   at  Lord   &  Taylor  Cafe  Americonstyie 

—  take   my   word   for   it,   the   new   menu    is  fabulous. 

Is   it  a   dote?    Is  tomorrow  too  soon? 

Lord   &  Taylor,   Prudential   Center — coll    262-6000 

Open   Monday  and   Wednesday   10   to   9     Tuesday,  Thursday  and 

Friday   10  to   7     Saturday   10  to  6 

Burlington   Moll  — 273-1461      South   Shore   Plaza  — 848-1970 

Both   open   daily   10   to   10     All   open   Sunday   12   to   6        


I 
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It's  always  appteiated  and  never  out  of  style.  SinglY  aAan  engagement  ring 

or  in  combination  for  any  niimber  of  occasions.  The  oisceming  Duyer,  satisfied 

with  only  the  finest  quaifty  in  a  larger  stone^  will  find  the  jght  ring  at  Shreve's. 

SHREYRCRUMP  SfLO^ 

JEWELERS  SINCE   1800 
330  BOVISIDN  ST.,  BOSTON,  MA^.  Q2IM  ^m  1S7-9WO  •  l-mi-225-7(m  ♦  THE  MALL  .^OtSSnim  HILL  •  SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA 


Let  Us  Orchestrate 
iWiJiur  Business  Environment. 


m>^  _.    ^, 


Conduct  your  business 
where  location  and  Class 
"A"  construction  blend  to 
create  the  North  Shore's 
ultimate  oJORce  condominium 


Condominium  Park.  Bravo! 

To  arrange  a  private  presentation  call:  599-5038 

200  Broadway/Route  1  Southbound/Lynnfield,  MA 
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A  New  Staudard: 

THE  NAD  7220PE 


We  started  with  NAD's  most  advancedamplifier  technology— the  "Power 
Envelope.'  This  circuitry  provides  extra  reserves  of  tone-burst  power  for 
music— nearly  triple  the  rated  continuous  power!  Then  we  added  an  outstand- 
ing FM  section  with  three  stages  of  I.F.  filtering  for  freedom  from  noise  and 
interference,  and  a  dual-gate  MOSFET  front-end  for  superb  sensitivity.  But  we 
didn't  stop  there.  The  finishing  touch  is  our  unmatched  discrete  phono  pre- 
amp  with  a  dynamic  range  over  lOOdB,  more  than  enough  for  the  demands  of 
today's  (and  tomorrow's)  digital  recordings.  The  7220PE  sets  new  standards 
by  which  other  receivers,  costing  much  more,  will  now  be  measured. 

We  invite  you  to  audition  this  truly  remarkable  product. 


J! 


For  more  informanon  on  the  NAD  7220  PE  and  a  list  of  dealers,  send  us  the  coupon  below. 

NAME 


ADDRESS 

CITv 

STATE 

ZIP 

NAD 

(USA), 

INC., 

675  Canton  Street, 

Norwood, 

MA. 

02062 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  particularly  the  following 
group  of  corporations  and  professional  organizations  for  their  outstanding  and 
exemplary  response  in  support  of  the  orchestra's  needs  during  the  past  or  current 
fiscal  year. 


1986-87  Business  Honor  RoU  ($10,000  +  ) 


ADD  Inc  Architects 

Philip  M.  Briggs 
AT&T 

Robert  C.  Babbitt 
Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
American  Express  Company 

James  D.  Robinson  III 
Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

Ray  Stata 
Bank  of  Boston 

William  L.  Brown 
Bank  of  New  England 

Peter  H.  McCormick 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Boston  Edison  Company 

Stephen  J.  Sweeney 
Boston  Financial  &  Equity  Corporation 

Sonny  Monosson 
The  Boston  Globe/Affiliated  Publications 

William  0.  Taylor 
Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers 

Roger  A.  Saunders 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Company 

James  N.  von  Germeten 
Bozell,  Jacobs,  Kenyon  &  Eekhardt,  Inc. 

Thomas  Mahoney 
Cahners  Publishing  Company 

In  memory  of  Norman  L.  Cahners 
Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores,  Inc. 

Philip  M.  Hawley 
Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
Country  Curtains 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 
Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 
Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  S.  Daniels 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
Dynatech  Corporation 

J.  P.  Barger 
E.F  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Fidelity  Investments 

Samuel  W.  Bodman 
GTE  Electrical  Products 

Dean  T  Langford 
General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 


General  Electric  Company/Lynn 

Frank  E.  Pickering 
General  Electric  Plastics  Business  Group 

Glen  H.  Hiner 
The  Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
HBM/Creamer,  Inc. 

Edward  Eskandarian 
IBM  Corporation 

Paul  J.  Palmer 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company 

E.  James  Morton 
Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Companies 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
McKinsey  &  Company,  Inc. 

Robert  P  O'Block 
Moet-HennessyU.S.  Corporation 

Ambassador  Evan  G.  Galbraith 
Morse  Shoe,  Inc. 

Manuel  Rosenberg 
Neiman-Marcus 

WilHam  D.  Roddy 
New  England  Telephone  Company 

Gerhard  M.  Freche 
The  New  England 

Edward  E.Phillips 
Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

James  F.  Cleary 
Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
The  Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F  Craig 
Signal  Technology  Corporation 

William  E.  Cook 
State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

William  S.  Edgerly 
Teradyne,  Inc. 

Alexander  V  d'Arbeloff 
WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

An  Wang 
WCVB-TV  5 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
Zayre  Corporation 

Maurice  Segall 
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Bostonians 
have  always 

loved  fine 
Japanese  art 

Starting 

January  29,  they 

can  taste  it 


MM 

RESTAURANT 

SUDATORY 


Japanese  cuisine  /S/^fe  Corne  and  discover 

in  its  truest  perfection  /jy^K^  our  traditional  favors, 
has  come  to  Boston.   JHf''^^  Savor  perfection. 


Sushi  Bar    Shabu-Shabu  Room    Japanese  Tatami  Rooms    Teppan-Yaki  Room 

The  finest  Japanese  dining  in  America. 

212  Stuart  Street     338-2111 

London    Paris   Milano  Tokyo  Singapore   Sydney  Honolulu   Vancouver  Mexico  Cit>'  Acapulco   Sao  Paulo   Boston    Chicago 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corporations  and 
)rofessional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  valuable  support  totaling  $1,000-1-  during 
he  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which  are  both  capitalized  and  underscored  in  the  Business 
jeaders  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll  denoting  support  of  $10,000-1-. 
Capitalization  denotes  support  totaling  $5,000-$9,999,  and  an  asterisk  indicates  support 
otaling$2,500-$4,999. 


Business  Leaders  ($1,000  +  ) 


[  ccountants 

JITHUR  ANDERSEN  &  COMPANY 
William  F.  Meagher 

JiTHUR  YOUNG  &  COMPANY 
Thomas  P.  MeDermott 

COPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

'  harles  E.  DiPesa  &  Company 
WiUiam  F.  DiPesa 
RNST&WHINNEY 
James  G.  Maguire 

[.■■'M.G  Main  Hurdman 
WiUiam  A.  Larrenaga 

EAT,  MARWICK, 
;  iITCHELL  &  COMPANY 
flobert  D.  Happ 

'  heodore  S.  Samet  &  Company 
Theodore  S.  Samet 

'  OUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T.  McBride 

.-  dvertising /Public  Relations 

J.  mold  &  Company,  Inc. 
]  jerald  Broderick 

]  MC  STRATEGIES,  INC. 
Bruce  M.  McCarthy 

]  QZELL,  JACOBS,  KENYON  & 
I  CKHARDT,  INC. 
liomas  Mahoney 

I  arold  Cabot  &  Company,  Inc. 
Villiam  H.  Monaghan 

[  BM  CREAMER,  INC. 
Edward  Eskandarian 

~  arke  &  Company,  Inc. 
'erence  M.  Clarke 

I  iE  COMMUNIQUE  GROUP,  INC. 
ames  H.  Kurland 

r  ILL  AND  KNOWLTON,  INC. 
*eter  A.  Farwell 

'  ill,  HoUiday,  Connors, 
-  >8mopulos.  Inc. 

ack  Connors,  Jr. 
(  nag  &  Rubicam 

lark  Stroock 


Aerospace 

*Northrop  Corporation 

Thomas  V.  Jones 

PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Norman  J.  Ryker 

Architecture/Design 

ADD  INC  ARCHITECTS 
Philip  M.  Briggs 

LEA  GROUP 
Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

William  L.  Brown 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
Peter  H.  McCormick 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT 
&  TRUST  COMPANY 
James  N.  von  Germeten 

Cambridge  Trust  Company 
Lewis  H.  Clark 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

CITICORP/CITIBANK 
Walter  E.  Mercer 

*Eastem  Corporate  Federal  Credit 
Union 
Jane  M.  Sansone 

First  Mutual  of  Boston 
Keith  G.  Willoughby 

*Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

NeWorld  Bank 
James  M.  Gates 

*Patriot  Bancorporation 
Thomas  R.  Heaslip 

*Provident  Financial  Sen-ices,  Inc. 
Robert  W  Brady 

*Rockland  Trust  Company 
John  F.  Spence,  Jr. 


SHAWMUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

William  F.  Craig 

STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST 
COMPANY 
William  S.  Edgerly 

UST  CORPORATION 
James  V.  Sidell 

Building/Contracting 

*A.J.  Lane  &  Company,  Inc.. 
Andrew  J.  Lane 

Chain  Construction  Corporation 
Howard  Mintz 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

National  Lumber  Company 
Louis  L.  Kaitz 

•Perini  Corporation 
Da\-id  B.  Perini 

*J.F.  White  Contracting 
Thomas  J.  White 

D  isplays/Floive  rs 

*Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 
Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 

*Harbor  Greenery 
Diane  Valle 

Education 

BENTLEY  COLLEGE 
Oregon.'  H.  Adamian 

STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Electrical/mAC 

•p.h.  mechanical  corjjoration 

Paul  A.  Hayes 
R&D  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY,  INC 
Richard  D.  Redone 

Electronics 

Alden  Electronics,  Inc. 
John  M.  Alden 
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or  before 
and  after  the 
Symphony,  a  casual 
suggestion. 

TDSfe 
romenade 


O        S    BIMl    TON 


Adjacent  to  Copley  Place.  (6n)  424-^()()(). 
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MAKE 
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Audi 


ANNIS 


PORSCHE  +  AUDI,  INC. 
New  England's  #1  Volume  Dealer 
Route  9,  Natick 
'  (617)  237-5759 


.?_,:'■;-■»■■, 
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it  nalytical  Systems  Engineering 
;  orporation 
Vlichael  B.  Rukin 

I  PSCO  Inc. 
j  ^ayne  P.  Coffin 

]  le  Mitre  Corporation 
iobert  R.  Everett 

(  VRLEX  CORPORATION 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 

•  ;GNAL  TECHNOLOGY 
;  3RP0RATI0N 


l"  iVilliam  E.  Cook 

I 
I'nergy 

ABOT  CORPORATION 
r  XNDATION,  INC. 
luth  C.  Scheer 

I  iNKEE  COMPANIES,  INC. 
'aul  J.  Montle 

:  \gineering 

]  )ldberg-Zoino  &  Associates,  Inc. 
)onald  T.  Goldberg 

«  one  &  \Yebster  Engineering 
^  trporation 
^iUiam  R  AUen,  Jr. 

I  itertainment/ Media 

1 JINERAL  CINEMA 
:  )RPORATION 
'.ichard  A.  Smith 

N  itional  Amusements,  Inc. 
umner  M.  Redstone 

?  illiams/Gerard  Productions,  Inc. 
|jyiUiamJ.Walsh 

*"  nance/Venture  Capital 

\  /lERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 
.  ames  D.  Robinson  III 

pureon  Limited 
!-[erbert  Carver 

i'  JIRELL,  HEALER  &  COMPANY 

'.  ichard  Farrell 

'  [E  FIRST  BOSTON 
'  "RPORATION 

;  ark  S.  Ferber 

1  LMBRECHT  &  QUIST  VENTURE 
'.  RTNERS 
IVobert  M.  Morrill 

^  ufman  &  Company 
•  amner  Kaufman 

^  ASSOCIATES 
1  eter  A.  Brooke 

iicy  Financial,  Inc. 
1  obert  E.  Tracy 


Food  Service/ Industry 

*Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

CREATRT:  GOURMETS.  LTD. 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 

daka  Food  Service  Management,  Inc. 
Terrj'  Vince 

Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 

*Federal  Distillers,  Inc. 
Alfred  J.  Balema 

Garelick  Farms,  Inc. 
Peter  M.  Bemon 


HITCHCOCK  CHAIR  COMPANY 
Thomas  H.  Glennon 

The  Jofran  Group 
Robert  D.  Roy 

Graphic  Design 

Clark/Linsky  Design,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  Linsky 

Fader,  Jones  &  Zarkades  Design 
Associates 
Roger  Jones 

*Gill  Fishman  and  Associates 

Gill  Fishman 


JOHNSON  O'HARE  COMPANY',  INCfWej-mouth  Design,  Inc. 
Harry-  O'Hare  Michael  E.  WejTuouth 

MOET-HENNESSY 


U.S.  CORPORATION 

Ambassador  Evan  G.  Galbraith 

NATIONAL  DISTILLERS  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
John  Hoyt  Stookey 


High  Technology 

Allied  Corporation 
Edward  L.  Hennessy,  Jr. 

ANALOG  DEMCES.  INC. 
Rav  Stata 


O'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corporation  a  pqt  t  q  fOMPT^TER  INC 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 


*Roberts  and  Associates 
Richard  J.  Kunzig 

Ruby  Wines 
Theodore  Rubin 

*Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

The  Taylor  Wine  Company,  Inc. 
Michael  J.  Doyle 

Shaws  Supermarkets,  Inc. 
Stanton  W  Davis 

United  Liquors,  Ltd. 
Michael  Tye 

Footwear 

*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  A.  Vaule,  Jr. 
MERCURY  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADING  CORPORATION 

Irving  A.  Wiseman 

MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 
Manuel  Rosenberg 

The  Rockport  Corporation 
Bruce  Katz 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Furnishings /Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 


Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

*Aritech  Corporation 
James  A.  Synk 

AT&T 

Robert  C.  Babbitt 

AUGAT,  INC. 
Roger  D.  Wellington 

Automatic  Data  Processing 

Josh  S.  Weston 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

BOSTON  FINANCLAL  &  EQUITY 
CORPORATION 

Sonny  Monosson 

*Compugraphic  Corporation 

Carl  E.  Dantas 
Computer  Corporation  of  America 
John  Donnelly,  Jr 

COMPUTER  PARTNERS 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

Costar  Corporation 
Otto  Momingstar 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J.  P.  Barge  r 
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MARKETING  DISTINCTIVE  PROPERTIES 


White  Cliffs,  Plymouth.  Cape  on  Golf  Course 
[^harming  8  Rm.  Residence  &  3  Car  Garage  on  V2  Ac 
Amenities  Include  Golf,  Beach  &  Tennis.  $595,000 


Dublin,  N.H.  Estate  on  29  Choice,  Private  Acres 

5,000  Sq.Ft.  Residence,  Garage  &  Barn 
Views,  Old  Stone  Walls,  Fields  &  More.    $695,00( 


Nantucket  Island ...  25  Acres  Ocean  Views 

Choice  Squam  Road  Location.  Total  Privacy 

Minutes  to  Sandy,  Secluded  Beach.    $885,000 


West  wood.  .12  Acre  Estate.  30  Minutes  Boston 
Residence,  Sep.  Office  Suite,  Garage  &  Work  Area 
Country  Setting,  Privacy  &.  Duck  Pond.    $1.1M 


For  solving  problems  and  creating  unique  opportunities 
with  complex  properties,  LandVest  specializes  in: 

Marketing 

Land  Planning  &  Design 

Development  Consulting 

Financial  Analysis 

Market  Analysis  &  Strategy 

Timberland  Investment 

Appraisal 

To  learn  more  about  how  we  can  help  make  your 
real  estate  venture  a  successful  one,  call  us! 


^LandVest^ 


Corporate  Headquarters 

Ten  Post  Office  Square       Boston,  Massachusetts  02109       Telephone  (617)  723-1800 

505  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  Telephone  (212)  505-9212 


'EG&G,  Inc. 

Dean  W  Freed 
•Encore  Computer  Corporation 

Kenneth  G.  Fisher 

'General  Eastern  Instruments 
Corporation 

Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 
GenRad  Foundation 

Linda  B.  Smoker 

HELIX  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 
Frank  Gabron 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hewlett-Packard  Company 
Alexander  R.  Rankin 

HONEYWELL 
*  Warren  G.  Sprague 

Hyeor,  Inc. 
Joseph  Hyman 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

Ionics,  Inc. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

M/A-COM,  Inc. 
Vessarios  G.  Chigas 

Masscomp 

August  P.  Klein 

Massachusetts  High  Technology 
Council,  Inc. 

Howard  P.  Foley 

MATEC  CORPORATION 
Ted  Valpey,  Jr. 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

The  Norton  Company 
Donald  R.  MelviUe 

Orion  Research  Incorporated 
Alexander  Jenkins  III 

Polaroid  Corporation 
I.M.  Booth 

PRIME  COMPUTER,  INC. 
Joe  M.  Henson 

PRINTED  CIRCUIT 
CORPORATION 
Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 


Thomas  L.  Phillips 

SofTech,  Inc. 
Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

3TELLAR  COMPUTER 
J.  William  Poduska 

TASC 
Arthur  Gelb 


*Tech/Ops,  Inc. 

Marvin  G.  Schorr 
TERADYNE,  INC. 
Alexander  V  d'Arbeloff 

*Thermo  Electron  Corporation 
George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 
An  Wang 

*XRE  Corporation 
John  K.  Grady 

Hotels/Restaurants 

BOSTON  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
&  TOWERS 
Roger  A.  Saunders 

*The  Hampshire  House 
Thomas  A.  Kershaw 

HOWARD  JOHNSON  COMPANY 
G.  Michael  Hostage 

Meridien  Hotel 
Bernard  Lambert 

Mildred's  Chowder  House 
James  E.  Mulcahy 

THE  RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

*Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
THE  WESTIN  HOTEL 
Bodo  Lemke 

Insurance 

*A.LM.  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 
James  A.  Radley 

*Allied  Adjustment  Service 
Charles  A.  Hubbard 

Arkwright  Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

CAMERON  &  COLBY  CO.,  INC. 
Graves  D.  Hewitt 

*Consolidated  Group,  Inc. 
Woolsey  S.  Conover 

FRANK  B.  HALL  &  COMPANY  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Colby  Hewitt,  Jr. 

Robert  D.  Gordon  Adjusters,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Gordon 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

Fred  S.  James  &  Company  of  New 
England,  Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

*  Johnson  &  Higgins 
Robert  A.  Cameron 
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Kendall  Insurance,  Inc. 
Kennett  "Skip"  Kendall,  Jr. 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 
John  Herbert  Sullivan 

*Charles  H.  Watkins  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  P  Nyquist 


Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely  II 

BEAR  STEARNS  &  COMPANY 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

E.F.  HUTTON  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 

Endowment  Management  &  Research 
Corporation 
Stephen  D.  Cutler 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENTS 
Samuel  W  Bodman 

*Fidelity  Service  Company 
Robert  W  Blucke 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

KENSINGTON  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 

AlanE.  Lewis 

KIDDER,  PEABODY  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 
John  G.  Higgins 

*Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 
Robert  L.  Kemp 

MORGAN  STANLEY  &  COMPANY 
Jack  Wadsworth 

Moseley,  Hallgarten,  E  stab  rook  & 
Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 

*The  Putnam  Management 
Company,  Inc. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

SALOMON  INC. 
Joseph  P.  Lombard 

SMITH  BARNEY,  HARRIS  UPHAM 
&  COMPANY 
Robert  H.  Hotz 

*State  Street  Development  Company 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 


aiCfim  M.  DANA,  inc: 

JEWELERS 

We  are  specialists  in  custom  design  and 

restoration  work  in  platinum  and  gold* 

All  work  is  done  on  the  premises. 

43  CENTRAL  STREET  ♦  WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS  ♦  237-2730 


A 
SYMPHONY 

OF 
SERVICES 

1st  American  Bank  is  your  full 
service  bank  with  11  offices  in 
Boston  and  on  the  South  Shore. 
Let  us  orchestrate  all  your 
banking  needs.  For  assistance 
call  436-1500. 

.^iSstnmerlcan 

Member  FDIC/DIFM 


''Nationally 
Outstanding" 

— Esquire  Magazine 

Boston's  Finest 
New  Restaurant 


in  The  Charles  Hotel 

One  Bennett 

at  Eliot  Street,  Cambridge 

Reservations  864-1200 
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lax-Tree  income  rrom  Nuveen. 
That's  music  to  our  ears" 


?  f 


"C 


•  •     #• 


%^;\0^ 


For  more  complete  information  on  Nuveen  Tax-Exempt  Unit  Trusts,  including  charges 
and  expenses,  call  your  broker  or  adviser  for  a  prospectus.  Read  it  carefully  before  you 
mvest  or  send  money  Or  call  800-221-4276.  (In  New  York  State,  call  212-208-2350.) 


IMUVEEm  T^x-Exempt UnltTl^usts 


John  Nuveen  &  Co  Incorporated 
Investment  Bankers 


^^^v 

^^^. 


A  Special  Life-style 

Carleton-Willard  Village  is 
an  exceptional  continuing 
care  retirement  community. 
Gracious  independent  living 

accommodations  and  fully 

licensed,  long-term  health 

care  facilities  exist  m  a 

traditional  New  England 

environment. 

CARUTON-WILLARD  VILLAGE 

100  Old  Billerica  Rd. 

Bedford,  MA  01730 

(617)  275-8700 

Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard 
H^mes,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  corporation 


TUCKER,  ANTHONY  & 

R.  L.  day;  inc. 

Gerald  Segel 

Wainright  Capital 
John  M.  Plukas 

WOODSTOCK  CORPORATION 
Frank  B.  Condon 


Legal 

'Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Everett  H.  Parker 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

'Fish  &  Richardson 
.    John  N.  Williams 

'Gadsby  &  Hannah 
Jeffrey  P.  Somers 

GOLDSTEIN  &  IVIANELLO 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

Hale  &  Dorr 
Paul  Brountas 

'Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky 
and  Popeo,  PC. 
Francis  X.  Meaney 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

PALMER  &  DODGE 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

'Peabody  &  Arnold 
Paul  R.  Bexin 

*  Peabody  &  Brown 
Maurice  Zilber 

Sherburne,  Powers  &  Needham 
Daniel  Needham,  Jr. 

Weiss,  Angoff,  Coltin,  Koski  & 
Wolf,  PC. 
Dudley  A.  Weiss 


Management/Financial/ Consulting 

ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Harry  Axelrod  Considtants,  Inc. 
Harry  Axelrod 

ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  INC. 
John  F.  Magee 

*Bain  &  Company 
William  W.  Bain,  Jr. 

THE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP 
Arthur  P.  Contas 


Jason  M.  CorteU  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

*  General  Electric  Considting  Services 

Corporation 
James  J.  O'Brien,  Jr. 

KAZMAIER  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Richard  W.  Kazmaier,  Jr. 

Irma  S.  Mann,  Strategic  Marketing 
Irma  S.  Mann 

McKINSEY  &  COMPANY,  IXC. 
Robert  P  O'Block 

William  M.  Mercer-Meidinger,  Inc. 
Chester  D.  Clark 

Mitchell  &  Company 
Carol  B.  Coles 

*Rath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Arnold  0.  Putnam 

The  Wyatt  Company 
Michael  H.  Davis 


Manufacturer's  Representatives 

Barton  Brass  Associates 
Barton  Brass 

Paul  K.  O'Rourke,  In&. 
Paul  K.  O'Rourke 


Manufacturing/Industry 

Acushnet  Company 
John  T.  Ludes 

Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Ausimont  Compo,  Inc. 
Leonard  Rosenblatt 

*Avondale  Industries,  Inc. 
William  F.  Connell 

*Ba.TTy  Wright  Corporation 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

*C.R.  Bard,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  McCaffrey 

William  Carter  Company 
Manson  H.  Carter 

Checon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conaway,  Jr. 

*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Company 
Nelson  G.  Gifford 


ERVING  PAPER  MILLS 
Charles  B.  Housen 

*FLEXcon  Company.  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

The  Foxboro  Company 
Earie  W.  Pitt 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  PLASTICS 
BUSINESS  GROUP 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY/ 
LYNN 
Frank  E.  Pickering 

GENERAL  LATEX  &  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
Robert  W.  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
Dean  T.  Langford 

*Harvard  Folding  Box  Company,  Inc. 
Melvin  A.  Ross 

Hollingsworth  &  Vose  Company 
Gordon  W.  Moran 

The  Horn  Corporation 
Robert  H.  Lang,  Jr. 

The  Kendall  Company 
J.  Dale  Sherratt 

The  Kenett  Corporation 

Julius  Kendall 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY 
Philip  F.  Leach 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SER\^CE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

*New  England  Door  Corporation 
Robert  C.  Frank 

PLY^yiOUTH  RUBBER 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Robert  Haig 

RAND-W^HITNEY  CORPORATION 
Robert  K.  Kraft 

S.A.Y.  Industries,  Inc. 
Romilly  H.  Humphries 

Scully  Signal  Company 
Robert  Scully 

*Soundesign  Corporation 
Robert  H.  Winer 

*Sprague  Electric  Company 
John  L.  Sprague 

Superior  Pet  Products,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 
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Music  to  your  mouth 


Lobster  pie,  crisp  native  duck- 
ling, prime  ribs,  baked  Indian 
pudcling,  grasshopper  pie.  Our 
hearty  Yankee  fare  and  libations 
taste  as  good  as  they  sound. 
At  The  Publick  House,  traditions  of  cooking  and  hospitality  go  back 
about  as  far  as  symphonic  ones.  Why,  we  were  feeding  hungry  travellers 
before  Beethoven  had  his  first  birthday! 

We  invite  you  to  partake  of  dinner  en  route  to  Tanglewood,  or  supper 
on  your  way  home.  We're  located  only  a  few  minutes  (and  two  centuries) 
from  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  and  1-84.  So  break  your  journey  by 
breaking  bread  with  us. 

^.^V\  Buddy  Adler 

.     /      J^rN  T  1  Innkeeper 

Publick  ( /1^ )  House 


On  the  Common  -  Sturbridgc,  MA  (617)  3^17-3313.  Exit  9  Mass.  Tpke.  or  Exit  3  for  l-SI. 


LA  DIFFERENCE 

THE  ECLECTIC  BOUTIQUE 

NEWBURY  STREET 
COMES  TO  NEWTON! 

A  combination  shop/gallery  featuring 

museum-quality  one-of-a-kind  merchandise, 

from  paper  mache  to  diamond  rings. 

•  Designer  clothing  (including  hand-knit 
sweaters,  the  best  in  woolens,  year-round 
cruise-wear) 


Artisan  jewelry 


Original  sculpture 


Hand  blown  glassware 


Specializing  in  imports  from  Italy,  Turkey,  Israel,  Greece,  Mexico, 
Germany,  Scotland,  Bali,  England,  Costa  Rica,  and  Swaziland. 

612  Washington  St.,  Newton  (near  Mass  Pike  exit  17,  across  fronn  Purity  Supreme)  964-5669 
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•Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

The  HMK  Group  of  Companies 
Steven  E.  Karol 

TRINA,  INC. 
Thomas  L.  Easton 

H.K.  Webster  Company,  Inc. 
Dean  K.  Webster 

Webster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 
A.M.  Levine 

V  Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer,  Jr. 

I  Media 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE/ 
AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 
William  0.  Taylor 

*The  Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

WBZ-TV  4 
John  J.  Spinola 

WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER 
BROADCASTING,  INC. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

<  WCVB-TV5 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

WNEV-TV  7 
Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Personnel 

Emerson  Personnel,  Inc. 
Rhoda  Warren 

TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Printing 

W.E.  Andrews  Company 
Martin  E.  Burkhardt 

*Bowne  of  Boston,  Inc. 
Donald  J.  Cannava 

'Bradford  &  Bigelow,  Inc. 
John  D.  Galligan 

CHADIS  PRINTING  CO.,  INC. 

John  Chadis 

Courier  Corporation 
Alden  French,  Jr. 

Customforms,  Inc. 
David  A.  Granoff 

DANIELS  PRINTING  COMPANY 
Lee  S.  Daniels 

*Espo  Litho  Company 
David  Fromer 

•Qrafacon,  Inc. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 


Hub  Mail 
Wally  Bernheimer 

*Itek  Graphix  Corporation 
Patrick  Forster 

LABEL  ART,  INC. 

J.  William  Fhnin 

Massachusetts  Envelope  Company 
Steven  Grossman 

MERCHANTS  PRESS 
Doug  Clott 

Rand  Typography,  Inc. 
Mildred  Nahabedian 

Sir  Speedy/Congress  Street 
Ray  Cadogan 

Publishing 

Addison  Wesley  Publishing 
Company,  Inc. 
Donald  R.  Hammonds 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

In  memory  of  Norman  L.  Cahners 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 
Harold  T.  Miller 

Time  Magazine 
Jeanne  Kerr 

Yankee  Publishing  Incorporated 
Rob  Trowbridge 

Real  Estate/Development 

Amaprop  Developments,  Inc. 
Gregory  Rudolph 

The  Beacon  Companies 
Edwin  N.  Sidman 

*Boston  Financial  Technology 
Group,  Inc. 
Fred  N.  Pratt,  Jr. 

*Combined  Properties  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

*John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

*Corcoran,  Mullins,  Jennison,  Inc. 
Joseph  E.  Corcoran 

*The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Hilon  Development  Corporation 
Haim  S.  Eliachar 

Historic  Mill  Properties,  Inc. 
Bert  Paley 

The  Leggat  McCall  Companies 
J  Brad  Griffith 

*McGregor  Associates 
Kathleen  McGregor 


Northland  Investment  Corporation 
Robert  A.  Danziger 

Benjamin  Schore  Company 
Benjamin  Schore 

Stanmar,  Inc. 
Stanley  W.  Snider 

Urban  Investment  &  Development 
Corporation 
R.K.  Umscheid 

Retail 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Shcnnan  N.  Baker 

CARTER  HAWLEY  HALE 
STORES,  INC. 
Philip  M.  Hawley 

Child  World,  Inc. 
Dennis  H.  Barron 

Design  Pak  Incorporated 
Paul  G.  Grady 

FILENE'S 
Michael  J.  Babcock 

Herman,  Inc. 
Bernard  A.  Herman 

*Hills  Department  Stores 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

The  E.B.  Horn  Company 
Harry  Finn 

*Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Elliot  Stone 

Karten's  Jewelers 
Joel  Karten 

London  Harness  Company 
Murray  J.  Swindell 

NEIMAN-MARCUS 
William  D.  Roddy 

*Purity  Supreme,  Inc. 
Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Ronald  Hoffman 

Table  Toppers  Inc. 
Constance  Isenberg 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 
COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

ZAYRE  CORPORATION 
Maurice  Segall 

Science/Medical 

Cambridge  BioScience 
Gerald  F.  Buck 

CHARLES  RIVER 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Henrv  L.  Foster 
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TWENTY  YEARS 

OF  SMOOTH 

SAILING 


Boston' s  easy  listening  radio  station.  S& 
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*Compu-Chem  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Claude  L.  Buller 
DAMON  CORPORATION 
David  I.  Kosowsky 

HEALTH  PROGRAMS 
INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 
Dr.  Donald  B.  Giddon 

*J.  A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster,  Jr. 


Services 

\  American  Cleaning  Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  A.  Sullivan,  Jr. 

\  *Asquith  Corporation 

Laurence  L.  Asquith 
*Bon  Ton  Rug  Cleansers,  Inc. 
Armen  Dohanian 

♦Victor  Grillo  &  Associates 
Victor  N.  Grillo 

Meyers  Parking,  Prudential  Center 
Garage 
Frank  Newcomb 


Software/Information  Services 

CULLINET  SOFTWARE,  INC. 
John  J.  Cullinane 

EPSILON  DATA 
MANAGEMENT,  INC. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 

Interactive  Data  Corporation 
John  Rutherfurd 

International  Data  Group 
Patrick  J.  McGovem 

Phoenix  Technologies  Ltd. 
Neil  J.  Colvin 

*  Software  International  Corporation 
Frank  Grywalski 


Travel/Transportation 

Federal  Express  Corporation 
Frederick  W  Smith 

Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 
David  Gans 

HERITAGE  TRAVEL,  INC. 
Donald  R.  Sohn 


*Lily  Truck  Leasing  Corporation 
John  A.  Simourian 

New  England  Lincoln-Mercury 
Dealers  Association 
J.P  Lynch 

THE  TRANS-LEASE  GROUP 
John  J.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Travel  Consultants  International 
Phoebe  L.  Giddon 


Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Stephen  J.  Sweeney 

EASTERN  GAS  &  FUEL 
ASSOCIATES 
William  J.  Pruyn 

New  England  Electric  System 
Paul  J.  Sullivan 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 


COMPANY 
Gerhard  M.  Freche 


« 


Classic  clothes  for  women 

and  men  and  traditional  gifts 

for  all  occasions. 

Beverly,  Cohasset,  Concord,  Marblehead,  Osterville,  Wellesley,  Westwood 

922-2040 
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WITHOUT  YOUR  HELP 
YOU  COULD  BE 
HEARING  LESS 
FROM  THE  BSO 


To  keep  the  Boston  Symphony  a  vibrant  musical  force,  it  needs 
vigorous  support.  Ticket  sales,  recordings  and  broadcast  revenues 
generate  only  half  the  income  we  need.  So,  if  you  want  to  hear 
more  from  us,  then  we  need  to  hear  from  you. 


r 


Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive  and  become  a  Friend  for  the  1986-87 

season.  (Friends'  benefits  begin  at  $40.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for 

$ to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund.  '^"^'*#'S%^^'* 

Name Tel 

Address 

City State Zip -^^"1^1^^ 

Please  make  check  payable  to  "Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund"  and  send  to:  '^^j^^^^li^^^ 

Sue  Tomlin,  Director  of  Annual  Giving,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  ri'-'<^  >'    *  • ""  i 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  (617)  266-1492.  '"       ^ ,  „  ,^,^  , ,  „  ,^ 

^  KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE. 
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Boston's  classic  4-star  restaurant  at  the 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  26~-5300. 


■w«rT: — TTT-^ -r 


I 


f^^^p 


'XT' 


Elegant  suppers  5:30-12:00.  Mon.-Thurs.: 

5:30-8:00,  Fri.  and  Sat. 

Dave  McKenna.  resident  pianist .  At  the 

Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  26~-5300. 


BALLY 

OF  SWITZERLAND 


Perky  Patricia' 

is  a  spring  kidskin  casual 

with  exciting  reptile  trim. 


Copley  Place    437-1910 

We  welcome  the  American  Express  Card. 


The  difference  between  dressed,  and  well  dressed. 


An  Authentic  Grill 

with 

Aged  Steaks    Plump  Poultry 
Fresh  Fish    Native  Shellfish 

grilled  on 

Woods  &  Charcoals 


of 


Mesquite 
Sassafras 


Apple 
Hickory 


In  Boston's 


Back  Bay  Hilton 


Just  steps  away  between 

The  Christian  Science 

Complex  and  Prudential  Center 

with  ample  indoor  parking. 

Dial-(617)  BOODLES. 


BF 


Fine 

Quality 

Broadloom 


y&i 


t 


Hatid    wg^^  Custotn 
Knotted  Area 

Orientals  Rugs 


284  WASHINGTON  ST     WELLESLEY  HILLS   MA  02181 

Ooen  Mon     Tues     Tnijis      Fn     until  S  30   Weo   unlii8CX:i 

Sal   unl!i  4  30  •  i617l23?  0800 


Wellesley  Hills 
Rug  Shop 


^ 


inc. 


f 


j^ 


3 


When  only 
the 
most  elegant 
will  do  . . . 


k^^i/ 


of  CONCORD 

1296  Main  Street 

west  concord  ma  01742 

(617)369-4030 

furniture  of  distinction  since   1920 


a 


A  Private  Psychiatric  JCAH  Accredited  Facility 
For  The  Treatment  Of  Personality  Problems, 
Psychoses,  Alcohol  and  Drug  Addiction 

Set  among  86  acres  of  peaceful  meadows  and  wooded  hills,  Baldpate 
presents  a  relaxing,  vacation-like  atmosphere  to  the  problem-beset 
patient.  Its  main  quarters  are  located  in  an  attractive  building,  originally  a 
famous  New  England  Inn.  Its  hospitable  charm  still  permeates  the  cheery 
rooms  and  provides  friendly  warmth  in  a  homelike  environment. 

Twenty-four  hour  admission  service 

Baldpate  Road  Georgetown,  MA  01833  (617)  352-2131 
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WITH   [J  US* 

Our  performance  will 
please  you. 


"ORUM  ASSOCIATES  INC. 

REAL  ESTATE  OF  DISTINCTION  IN 
BROOKLINE  AND  NEWTON 

(617)232/0323 


Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


Q&k  f^M^RO 


Mexican  Cuisine 


".  .  .  the  best  Mexican 
food  this  side  of  Taxco  .  .  . 
the  cuisine  at  Casa  Romero 
is  as  sophisticated  as 
the  decor  ..." 
Gourmet 
Magazine 

Open  Daili>from  6:00  P.M. 

for  [;our  pre-concert 

dining  convenience 

Closed  Sundai;s 

Reservations:  536-4341 
30  Gloucester  St.,  Back  Bay,  Boston 


Wednesday,  25  March  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  'A'— 26  March,  8-9:50 
Friday  'A'— 27  March,  2-3:50 
Saturday  'A'— 28  March,  8-9:50 
Tuesday  'B'— 31  March,  8-9:50 

ANDREW  DAv^S  conducting 

HAYDN  Symphony  No.  92, 

Oxford 
STRAVINSKY         Pulcinella  Suite 
SCHUBERT  Symphony  No.  3 


Thursday  '10'— 2  April,  8-10 
Friday  'B'— 3  April,  2-4 
Saturday  'B'— 4  April,  8-10 
ANDREW  DAVIS  conducting 

HANDEL  Royal  Fireworks  Music 

COLGRASS  CTiaconne,  for  viola 

and  orchestra 
RIVKA  GOLANI 
DVORAK  Slavonic  Dances 


Friday  'A'— 17  April,  2-4:10 
Saturday  'A'— 18  April,  8-10:10 
Tuesday 'B'— 21  April,  8-10:10 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
BERG  Wozzeck  (concert 

performance) 
BENJAMIN  LUXON,  baritone 

(Wozzeck) 
HILDEGARD  BEHRENS,  soprano 

(Marie) 
JACQUE  TRUSSEL,  tenor 

(Drum  Major) 
JON  GARRISON,  tenor 

(Andres) 
RAGNAR  ULFUNG,  tenor 

(Captain) 
SIEGFRIED  VOGEL,  bass 

(Doctor) 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


Programs  subject  to  change. 
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5t  'SotolpfuT^stAur^wrt-' 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  ana  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  11:00-3:00  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 

behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 

Valet  Parking 


Deutfct) 


F 

R 

A 

N 

? 
A 
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Fine  Books  in 

Foreign  Languages 

Bought  .  Sold  •  Appraised 


MAGDA  TISZA 

Chestnut  Hill,  ma  02 1 67 
(617)527-5312 


S2> 


SENIOR  CARE  SPECIAUSTJ 
Long  Term  Csre  Placement  Agenc 

617-899-6656 
'Quick  Decisions  Are  Unsafe  Dedsior 

•  An  available  bed  doesn't  mean  an  appropn 
and  safe  environment. 

•  S.C.S.  finds  and  recommends  suitable  nurs 
home  accommodations  after  researching  z 
assessing  facilities. 

•  A  monthly  report  as  to  the  resident's  progn 
and  well-being  is  also  available. 

•  S.C.S.  is  totally  independent  and  uner>cij 
bered  by  any  association  with  hospitals,  nu 
ing  homes,  or  health  care  providers. 

Free  Consultations  Available. 


'■i 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  .  .  . 


FOR  SYiVIPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  caU  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Sjinphony  concert 
program  information,  call  "C-0-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of 
the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Sym- 
phony Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  S\Tnphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  HaU,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 

ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
SjTnphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL 
INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492,  or 
write  the  Function  Manager,  Symphony 
HaU,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m. 
until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on 
concert  evenings,  it  remains  open  through 
intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past 
starting-time  for  other  events.  In  addition, 
the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when 
there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or  evening. 
Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony 
subscription  concerts  become  available  at 
the  box  office  once  a  series  has  begun.  For 
outside  events  at  Sjinphony  Hall,  tickets 
will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  con- 
cert. No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for 
these  events. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  stairwell  near  the 
Cohen  Annex  and  is  open  from  one  hour 
before  each  concert  through  intermission. 
The  shop  carries  all-new  BSO  and  musical- 
motif  merchandise  and  gift  items  such  as 
calendars,  appointment  books,  drinking 
glasses,  holiday  ornaments,  children's 
books,  and  BSO  and  Pops  recordings.  All 
proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  For  merchandise  information, 
please  call  267-2692. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you 
are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may 


make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  call- 
ing the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring 
needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to 
attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number 
of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon  and  Saturday-evening  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  (subscription  concerts 
only).  The  continued  low  price  of  the  Satur- 
day tickets  is  assured  through  the  gener- 
osity of  two  anonymous  donors.  The  Rush 
Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.50  each,  one  to  a 
customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall  West 
Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in 
the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to 
do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order  not 
to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any 
part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in 
the  surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted 
only  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch 
rooms,  and  in  the  main  lobby  on  Massachu- 
setts Avenue. 


A  Vast  Selection  of 

Arts,  Scholarly  & 

Literary  Titles 

Almost  all  discounted 

200/0  all  the  time 

$12.99  per  disc  on  London, 

Deutsche  Grammaphon,& 

Philips  Compact  discs. 

Mail— Phone— special  orders  welcome 

230  Elm  St.,  Davis  Sq. 
Somerville  02144 
N.  on  Mass.  past 
Bo^onBookand  Pofter  Sq.  Right  on 

R*c«rti «var«houM  Day  St.  3  blocKs  to  Elm. 
Davis  stop  on  Red  Line  O   623-7766 
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Successful  business  trips 

are  music  to  my  ears. 

Garber  Travel  has  been  orchestrating 

travel  plans  for  some  of  the 

finest  companies  in           ..    ,<^^>^ 

New  England  and          /       ^^Bk*^ 

we've  never                               ^k  \ 

missed  a  beat.                         rjH'  jr 

Call  me  at  734-2100.   <S>  *^^m« 

1  know  we  can  work             J^^^'^'^^F 

in  perfect  harmonv.           ^^^^^^^^ 

(Z^^    ^^^m 

Main  Office: 

^^^^^H  ^k  ^^H 

1406  Beacon  St., 

^^^^^^^V  ^^H 

Brookline. 

HHBfli 

^rTz'Z(i^i^JM 

Mm 

1*1    -...'' 

IV           It. 

Beautiful  Books 

1 —     and  Classic  Recordings     — 

Copley  Place  437-0700 

Turn  a  dinner 
in  the  city 
into  a  • 

star-studded 
occasion* 


Join  us  for  dinner  by  starlight 
before  or  after  the  symphony. 

Come  to  The  Bay  Tower 
Room  tonight.  And  make 
it  an  occasion. 


Monday  through  Saturday 

from  4:30  PM. 

Reduced'tate  parking  in  the  building. 

Reservations  suggested.  723-1666. 

33rd  floor  atop  60  State  Street, 
at  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston. 


'RWTDWER 


.^^E/!/. 


^v 


H 


iMEHEALTU 
SERVICES  ** 


W 


hen  it  comes  to  effective, 
affordable  healtfi  care, 
tfiere's  no  place  like  home. 


That's  why  Family  Service  of  Greater  Boston  offers 

a  complete  range  of  home  health  services  for  those 

who  prefer  to  be  cared  for  in  the  comfort 

and  privacy  of  their  own  homes. 

Family  Sen  ice  of  Greater  Boston 

34  V2  Beacon  Street  Boston,  MA  02108 

523-6400  X.  578 


investment  Real  Estate  Management. 

Brokerage  and  Consulting  Services 

Since  1898 


Donald  L.  Saunders. 
President  &  Chief  Executive  Officer 

SAUNDERS  &  ASSOCIATES 

20  Park  Plaza  •  Boston  •  MA  •  021 16 
(617)  426 '4000 

Exclusive  Agent  for  the  Statler  Office  Building 
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"Flip 
a  switch 

and  you  expect  electricity 
to  be  there.Thafe  how 
a  banker  should  be!' 


Gerald  E.  Anderson,  President  and  CEO, 
Commonwealth  Energ}^  System 


In  12  years,  Gerry  Anderson  has  helped 
COM/Energy  face  everything  from  the  oil 
crisis  to  the  issues  of  nuclear  power  Today 
he  jokes  that,  while  his  hair  is  turning  white, 
he  still  enjoys  going  to  work  in  the  morning. 

COM/Energ\'  and  its  affiliate  compa- 
nies provide  electricity'  and  natural 
gas  to  more  than  half  a  million  customers  in 
76  Massachusetts  communities. 

However,  the  company's  credo  is  to 
answer  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the 
public  at  ever}'  level,  from  consumers, 
shareholders,  and  politicians  to  regulator}' 
agencies,  and  COM/Energ}-  employees. 
Responding  to  groups  this  diverse  requires 
commitment,  patience,  skill,  and  a  ver}' 
resourceful  bank. 

Bay  Banks. 

COM/Energ}^  was  looking  for  a  remit- 
tance processing  system   that  would 
improve  ser\ice,  provide  better  control  and 
documentation,  and  reduce  costs.  After 


analyzing  the  payment  patterns  of  COM/ 
Energ}"'s  customers,  BayBanks  designed  a 
lockbox  depositor}'  account  that  enhances 
the  company's  own  high-speed  coding, 
opening,  and  scanning  equipment. 

^^Vith  Sl,500,000  in  payments 
a  day,  our  customized  ^ 
lockbox  deposit  account  is 
critical  to  reducing  both 
float  and  error.  ^^ 

COM/Energy  also  depends  on 
BayBanks  for  disbursement  and  payroll 
sen'ices,  as  well  as  various  lines  of  credit. 
All  coordinated  by  one  Corporate  Banking 
Officer,  backed  by  a  team  of  experts. 

The  challenge  created  by  the  industry 
trend  toward  less  regulation  has  required 
an  in-depth  planning  effort  by  COM/ 
Energ}''s  top  management.  The  creative 
strategies  generated  by  this  effort,  together 
with  sales  gro\uh  and  strict  cost  control, 
have  enabled  C0M/Energ}^'s  gas  and  elec- 
tric subsidiaries  to  file  for  only  one  rate 
change  since  1982  —  a  reduction. 

^^As  we  enter  the  new  era  of 

deregulation,  we  need  a 
bank  that  isn't  regulated 
in  its  thinking.  ^^ 

COM/Energ}"  appreciates  the  same 
kind  of  creative  thinking  at  BayBanks.  A 

S6  billion  corporate  banking  network, 
BayBanks  is  committed  to  providing  the 
most  innovative,  involved,  and  comprehen- 
sive service  in  New  England. 

You  know  us  as  the  leader  in  personal 
banking  sen'ice.  You'll  find  BayBanks  is  a 
leader  in  banking  sen'ice  for  business  as 
well.  Ask  Gerry  Anderson.  Or  any  of  our 
many  other  corporate  customers. 


BayBanks' 

Corporate  Banking Net^vork" 


PASTTENE 


wine^u 

..  and 
ditie\ou. 


^     ^^  Uri,,Caiiiom;.»orr*.«te"*-'^ 


PasteneWine&  Foo( 
SomerviUe,MA021^ 
Good  food.Good  wii 
Since  1874. 


lObtli  Se 


'0 1985  BENEDICTINE  S*    80  PROOF  IMPORTED  FROM  FRANCE   JULIUS  WILE  SONS  «  CO   LAKE  SUCCESS  NY 


TO  SEND  A  GIFT  OF  B&B  LIQUEUR  ANYWHERE  IN  THE  U  S  CALL  1-800-238-4373  VOID  WHERE  PROHIBITED 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
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COPLEY  CONCERTO 


First  Movement 
Allegro 

Shopping  at  Neiman-Marcus 

and  100  trend-setting 

specialty  shops. 

Second  Movement 
Andante 

Dining  at  9  unique 

restaurants,  with  even  more 

at  the  Westin  and 

Marriott  hotels. 

Third  Movement 
Allegro  Vivace 

Entertainment  at  a  9-screen 

cinema.  Copley  Place  has 

music  and  dancing,  too. 


COPLEY 
PLACE. 
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Ozawa  Documentary  on  PBS 

"Ozawa,"  the  highly  acclaimed  1985  doeu- 
mentar\'  on  Seiji  Ozawa  by  leading  American 
filmmakers  Albert  and  David  Maysles,  will  be 
shown  on  the  national  PBS  series  "Great 
Performances"  Friday,  27  March  at  9  p.m.  on 
WGBH-TV-Channel  2  and  repeated  on  Satur- 
day, 28  March  at  11:30  p.m.  Shot  on  location  at 
Tanglewood,  Salzburg,  Berlin,  Tokyo,  and 
Osaka,  the  film  presents  an  intimate  portrait 
of  Ozawa  through  his  work  with  the  Boston 
Symphony,  his  musical  projects  in  Japan,  and 
his  private  life  with  his  wife  and  children. 
Jessye  Norman  and  Edith  Wiens  are  featured 
in  rehearsal  and  performance  with  the  Boston 
S\Tnphony  Orchestra.  Also  featured  in  the 
film  are  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma,  pianist  Rudolf 
Serkin,  and  conductor  Herbert  von  Karajan. 

Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
at  Jordan  Hall 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
perform  the  last  program  of  their  three- 
concert  Jordan  Hall  series  on  Sunday,  5  April 
at  3  p.m.  The  program  includes  Hindemith's 
Kleine  Kammermusik  for  wind  quintet.  Opus 
24,  No.  2,  Ravel's  Trio  for  piano,  violin,  and 
cello,  Oliver  Knussen's  Ophelia  Dances, 
Book  I,  conducted  by  the  composer,  and  Louis 
Spohr's  Nonet  in  F  for  strings  and  winds. 
Gilbert  Kalish  is  the  guest  pianist.  Tickets  at 
$13,  $10,  and  $7  are  available  at  the  Jordan 
Hall  box  office,  536-2412. 

BSO  Guests  on  WGBH-FM-89.7 

The  featured  guests  with  Ron  Delia  Chiesa 
during  the  intermissions  of  upcoming  live 
Boston  Symphony  broadcasts  will  be  BSO 
musicologist  and  program  annotator  Steven 
Ledbetter  (27  and  28  March)  and  Barbara 
Steiner,  Chairman  of  "Opening  Night  at 
Pops"  (3  and  4  April).  Upcoming  guests  with 
Robert  J.  Lurtsema  on  Morning  Pro  Musica 
include,  on  Friday,  3  April  at  11,  composer 
Donald  Martino,  whose  BSO  centennial  com- 
mission The  White  Islatid,  written  for  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  receives  its 
world  premiere  at  Symphony  Hall  on  8  April. 


"White  Island" 
World  Premiere  at 
Symphony  Hall  8  April 

Donald  Martino's  The  White  Island,  the  last  of 
the  BSO's  centennial  commissions,  and  writ- 
ten especially  for  John  Oliver  and  the  Tangle- 
wood Festival  Chorus,  will  have  its  world 
premiere  at  Symphony  Hall  on  Wednesday, 
8  April  at  8  p.m.  under  the  direction  of  John 
Oliver,  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
and  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Also  on  the  program  is  Bruckner's  F  minor 
Mass,  with  guest  soloists  Roberta  Alexander, 
soprano,  Katherine  Ciesinski,  mezzo-soprano, 
John  Aler,  tenor,  and  John  Cheek,  bass,-bari- 
tone.  Tickets  are  available  at  the  Symphony 
Hall  box  office,  at  $19,  $16,  $12,  and  $10. 

Empire  Brass  to 
Perform  Benefit  Concert 

The  Empire  Brass  will  present  a  concert  on 
Sunday,  5  April  at  4  p.m.  at  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church,  81  Elm  Street,  Concord,  to  benefit  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Boston 
University  Tanglewood  Institute.  This  benefit 
performance  is  sponsored  by  Region  V  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers. 
Patron  tickets  are  $15  and  include  preferred 
seating  and  a  champagne  reception  following 
the  concert.  General  admission  at  the  door  is 
$5.  For  tickets  and  more  information  call  Mrs. 
William  Newton,  263-5922,  or  the  Volunteer 
Office,  266-1492,  ext.  177. 

Opening  Night  at  Pops  1987 

Invitations  to  "Opening  Night  at  Pops"  1987 
are  already  in  the  mail  to  BSO  Friends  and 
subscribers,  according  to  chairman  Barbara 
Steiner.  Tickets  for  the  event,  which  takes 
place  on  Tuesday,  5  May,  are  priced  from  $25 
to  $175  and  include  supper  and  wine.  If  you 
have  not  received  an  invitation,  please  call  the 
Volunteer  Office  at  266-1492,  ext.  178. 

With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
t^ndowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for 
their  continued  support  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 
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BSO  Members  in  Concert 

BSO  assistant  eoncertmaster  Cecylia 
Arzewski  performs  music  of  Beethoven,  Bach, 
Richard  Strauss,  and  Brahms  with  pianist 
Rebecca  Plummer  on  Sunday,  29  March  at 
8  p.m.  at  the  Goethe  Institute,  170  Beacon 
Street  in  Boston.  Tickets  are  $10  ($7  students 
and  seniors). 

Harrys  Ellis  Dickson  conducts  the  Boston 
Classical  Orchestra  on  Wednesday,  1  April 
and  Friday,  3  April  at  8  p.m.  in  Faneuil  Hall 
at  Quincy  Market.  The  program  includes 
Bach's  Orchestral  Suite  No.  3,  the  Mozart 
Bassoon  Concerto  with  BSO  principal 
Sherman  Walt,  and  the  Beethoven  SjTnphony 
No.  8.  Tickets  are  $18  and  $12,  $8  for  stu- 
dents and  senior  citizens.  For  further  infor- 
mation, call  426-2387.  PLEASE  NOTE  that 
these  concerts  were  scheduled  originally  for 
18  and  20  March. 

The  Hawthorne  Quartet — Bo  Youp  Hwang 
and  Ronan  Lefkowitz,  violins,  Mark  Ludwig, 
viola,  and  Sato  Knudsen,  cello — performs 
music  of  Haydn,  Stravinsky,  Smetana,  and 


Gershwin  at  the  Richmond  Congregational 
Church  in  Richmond,  Massachusetts,  on  Sun- 
day, 5  April  at  3  p.m.  No  admission  charge; 
donations  accepted  at  the  door.  For  further 
information,  call  (413)  698-3220. 

Ronald  Feldman  conducts  the  world  pre- 
miere of  Alejandro  Viiiao's  Toccata  del  mago 
for  string  ensemble  and  computer  sound  on  a 
concert  sponsored  by  the  MIT  Experimental 
Music  Studio  at  Kresge  Auditorium  in  Cam- 
bridge on  Friday,  10  April  at  8  p.m.  Tickets  are 
$7  ($4  for  students  and  seniors).  For  further 
information,  call  253-7441. 

The  Boston  Artists'  Ensemble,  featuring 
cellist  Jonathan  Miller,  clarinetist  Peter  Had- 
coek,  and  pianist  Hung- Kuan  Chen,  performs 
trios  by  Brahms  and  Beethoven,  and 
Debussy's  First  Rhapsody  for  clarinet  and 
piano,  in  Ellsworth  Hall  at  Pine  Manor  Junior 
College,  400  Heath  Street  in  Chestnut  Hill,  on 
Sunday,  12  April  at  7  p.m.  Tickets  are  $9 
general  admission,  $7  for  seniors,  and  $5  for 
students.  For  reser\^ations  or  further  informa- 
tion, call  437-0231. 
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Seiji  Ozawa 


Seiji  Ozawa  became  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall  of 
1973.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as  music 
director,  he  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  to 
hold  that  position  since  the  orchestra's  found- 
ing in  1881.  Bom  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China, 
to  Japanese  parents,  Mr  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child,  later 
graduating  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the 
International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors held  in  BesanQon,  France,  and  was 
invited  to  Tanglewood  by  Charles  Munch, 
then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  a  judge  at  the  competition.  In  1960  he 
won  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest 
honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstand- 
ing student  conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accom- 
panied Bernstein  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's 1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  made 
an  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for 
the  1961-62  season.  In  January  1962  he 
made  his  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America,  with  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony.  Mr.  Ozawa  was  music 
director  of  the  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director 
of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  from 
1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San 


Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976, 
followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music 
adviser. 

Seiji  Ozawa  made  his  first  Symphony 
Hall  appearance  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  January  1968;  he  had 
previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  adviser  in  1970.  For  the 
1972-73  season  he  was  the  orchestra's 
music  adviser.  Since  becoming  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  1973,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as 
well  as  at  home,  leading  concerts  in 
Europe,  Japan,  and  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra 
traveled  to  China  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
That  same  year,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at 
the  major  European  music  festivals.  In 
1981,  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  celebrated 
the  Boston  Symphony's  centennial  with  a 
fourteen-city  American  tour  and  an  interna- 
tional tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  England.  They  returned  to 
Europe  for  an  eleven-concert  tour  in  the  fall 
of  1984,  and  to  Japan  for  a  three-week  tour 
in  February  1986,  the  orchestra's  third  visit 
to  that  country  under  Ozawa's  direction. 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music  with  the 
recent  program  of  twelve  centennial  com- 
missions, and  with  a  new  program,  begin- 
ning this  year,  to  include  such  composers  as 
Peter  Lieberson  and  Hans  Werner  Henze. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  interna- 
tional career,  appearing  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de 
Paris,  the  French  National  Radio  Orches- 
tra, the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Phil- 
harmonic. His  operatic  credits  include 
Salzburg,  London's  Royal  Opera  at  Covent 
Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  the  Paris 
Opera,  where  he  conducted  the  world 
premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  ofAssisi  in  November  1983. 


Mr,  Ozawa  led  the  American  premiere  of 
excerpts  from  that  work  in  Boston  and 
New  York  in  April  1986. 

Seiji  Ozawa  has  recorded  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI, 
New  World,  Hyperion,  Erato,  and  RCA 
records.  His  award-winning  recordings 
include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  on  DG, 
Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a 
Thousand,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder, 
both  on  Philips,  and,  also  on  DG,  the  Berg 
and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with  Itzhak 
Perlman,  with  whom  he  has  also  recorded  the 
violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and  Robert 
Starer  for  Angel/EMI.  With  Mstislav 
Rostropovich,  he  has  recorded  the  Dvorak 
Cello  Concerto  and  Tchaikovsky's  Variations 
on  a  Rococo  Theme,  newly  available  on  a 
single  disc  from  Erato.  Other  recent  record- 


ings, on  CBS,  include  music  of  Berlioz  and 
Debussy  with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade,  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  witli 
Isaac  Stem,  and  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  and 
the  Schoenberg/Monn  Cello  Concerto  with 
Yo-Yo  Ma.  He  has  also  recorded  the  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin  for 
Telarc,  orchestral  works  by  Strauss, 
Stravinsky,  and  Hoist,  and  BSO  centennial 
commissions  by  Roger  Sessions,  Andrzej 
Panufnik,  Peter  Lieberson,  John  Harbison, 
and  Oily  Wilson. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of 
music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  for 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Eve- 
ning at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 


"There's  no  passion  in  the  human  soul. 
But  finds  its  food  in  music." 


George  Lillo 


Join  us  before  or  after  the  Symphony  at  the  Bristol  Lounge, 
overlooking  the  Public  Garden  at  Four  Seasons  Hotel. 
Also  serving  lunch,  dinner  and  afternoon  tea.  The 
encore  is  over,  but  the  music  plays  on. 


For  Four  Seasons  Place 
Condominium  Sales  Information, 
please  call  617-338-4444. 


Four  Seasons  Hotel 

BOSTON 

200  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

(617)  338-4400 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1986-87 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Tamara  Smimova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Homer  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beat,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beat  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating  within  each  string  section. 
t  On  sabbatical  leave. 


Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  Oeorge  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 

Joseph  McGauley 

Leonard  Moss 
*Michael  Vitale 
fHarvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Gerald  Elias 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*Nancy  Bracken 
*Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Lucia  Lin 

*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 

*  Bonnie  Bewick 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Wilkison 


I 
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Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*Mark  Ludwig 

*Roberto  Diaz 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

fMartha  Babcoek 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Miseha  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moersehel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Le^ia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 

Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 

*  Jerome  Patterson 

*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Sato  Knudsen 


Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Hearne 

Bela  Wurtzler 

Leslie  Martin 

John  Salkowski 

John  Barw^icki 
*Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buvse 


Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 


Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Reniis  chair 

Wa\Tie  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 


English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 


Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 

Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 


Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Charles  Daval 
Peter  Chapman 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Ganger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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WFRE 

ALWAYS 

GLAD 

TO  BE 

CALLED 

UPON. 


Spend  time  in  your  car  orchestrating  your 
business  instead  of  listening  to  a  symphony 
of  car  horns. 

Cellular  car  phones.  We  give  you  more 
options.  It's  why  more  people  choose 
CELLULAR  ONE. 


eOJMAROHE 

We  Drive  Vfoi/r  Business. 


190  Second  Avenue.  Waltham,  MA  02154  (617)  890-1555 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Now  in  its  one-hundred-and-sixth  season, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  continues 
to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  and  to  broaden  the  interna- 
tional reputation  it  has  established  in 
recent  decades.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  the  orchestra 
has  performed  throughout  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  Japan,  and 
China,  and  it  reaches  audiences  numbering 
in  the  millions  through  its  performances  on 
radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays 
an  active  role  in  commissioning  new  works 
from  today's  most  important  composers, 
and  its  summer  season  at  Tanglewood  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
music  festivals  in  the  world.  The  orches- 
tra's virtuosity  is  reflected  in  the  concert 
and  recording  activities  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players — the  world's  only 
permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of  a 
major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers— and  the  activities  of  the  Boston  Pops 
have  established  an  international  standard 
for  the  performance  of  lighter  kinds  of 
music.  In  addition,  during  its  summer  sea- 
son at  Tanglewood,  the  BSO  sponsors  one 
of  the  world's  most  important  training 
grounds  for  young  musicians,  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  which  celebrates  its 
fiftieth  anniversary"  in  1990. 

For  many  years,  philanthropist.  Civil 
War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town 


of  Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in 
the  spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that 
year  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
inaugural  concert  took  place  under  the 
direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  symphony  concerts 
were  held  in  the  Old  Boston  Music  Hall; 
Symphony  Hall,  the  orchestra's  present 
home,  and  one  of  the  world's  most  highly 
regarded  concert  halls,  was  opened  in  1900. 
Henschel  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of 
German-born  and  -trained  conductors — 
Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil 
Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in  the 
appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony had  given  their  first  "Promenade" 
concert,  offering  both  music  and  refresh- 
ments, and  fulfilling  Major  Higginson's 
wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of 
music."  These  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in 
the  springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popu- 
lar" and  then  "Pops,"  fast  became  a 
tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades, 
there  were  striking  moves  toward  expan- 
sion. In  1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen  con- 
certs at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in 
San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  RCA 
in  the  pioneering  days  of  1917,  continued 
with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio 
broadcasts  of  concerts.  The  character  of  the 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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Luxury  Rental 
Retibrement  Apartments 


Do  We  Like  It??? ...  WE  LOVE  IT!!! 


Countrv 
Cm 

617-935-4094 

Overl(x^ung  the 
Wobura  Country  Club, 

oflF  Route  3  near  the 
Winchester/Wobum  line 


Life  at  Country  Club  Heights  . . . 

Its  simple  ...  no  endowment  fee,  just  a  monthly  rent 

Its  luxurious restaurant  style  dining,  chauffeured  van 

Its  safe  . . .  emergency  medical  call  system, 

24  hour  security 

Mostofall,/fsiEw)wie. . .  full  ofcaring,  concerned  people. 

We  have  come  from  all  walks  of  life  . . .  homeowners; 
apartment  dwellers  . . .  widows;  widowers;  married 
couples;  singles . . .  physical  fitness  buffs;  armchair 
spectators . . .  funily  nearby  or  none  at  all.  But  no  matter 
how  varied  our  backgrounds,  we  share  a  common  bond 
. . .  livingatCountryClub  Heights. . .  WE  ALL  LOVE  IT!!! 
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Put  air  strength  to  woikforxou. 


BANKOF  BOSTON  Call  Dean  Ridlon,  Managing  Director,  I>rivate  Banking  Group  at  (617)  434-5302 

ANDOVER  •  BOS  JON  (FINANCIAL  DISTRICT  &  MCK  BAY)  •  BIRLINGTON  •  HAVERHILL 

MARBLEHEAD  •  PIITSFIELD  •  SPRINGFIELD  •  WELLESLEY  HILLS  •  WORCESTER 

©  1983  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 


Before  this  was  gold, 
it  was  ironed. 


For  800  years^  the 
artfully  woven  obi 
has  been  worn 
around  the 
waists  of  Japan- 
ese women. 
Today  Nobuko.^ 
Ishikaw^a  has 
reinterpreted 
this  traditional 
kimono  sash  as  a 
brooch  of  gold^  dia- 
monds and  meticu- 
lous Shakudo  inlay 
It^s  as  special  as  the 
person  you^ll  give 
it  to. 


See  this 
and  other 
rare  and 
unusual  keep- 
'^sakes  where 
every  piece  is 
personally  selected 
by  someone  v/ho 

brooch  pendant     lOlOWS  what 
Japan,  contemporary         |-q  [ook  f  OL 
Subject  to  prior  sale 


And  where. 


Harper 
8;Faye 

JEWELERS     ^^^^^^^ 


Someone  at 
Harper  and  Faye. 
Conveniently 
located  in  the  heart 
of  Bostorfs  financial 


60  Federal  Street 

Boston,  MA  02110 

423-9190 


Boston  Symphony  was  greatly  changed  in 
1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud  was  engaged  as 
conductor;  he  was  succeeded  the  following 
season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These  appoint- 
ments marked  the  beginning  of  a  French- 
oriented  tradition  which  would  be  main- 
tained, even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge 
Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employment 
of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric 
personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he 
served  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty- 
five  years. 

In  1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's 
first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year 
later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual 
summer  residence  at  Tanglewood. 
Koussevitzky  passionately  shared  Major 
Higginson's  dream  of  "a  good  honest 
school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that 
dream  was  realized  with  the  founding  at 
Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
(now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as 
well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts 
on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inau- 
gurated by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and 
who  in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conduc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would 
hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by 
John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops 
celebrated  its  hundredth  birthday  in  1985 
under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  con- 
temporary composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this 
country.  During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra 
toured  abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its 
continuing  series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  ini- 
tiated, Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his  seven- 
year  term  as  music  director  in  1962. 
Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  premieres, 
restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two 
predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA;  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was 
also  an  energetic  director  of  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  and  under  his  lead- 


ership a  full-tuition  fellowship  program  was 
established.  Also  during  these  years,  in 
1964,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers were  founded. 

William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf 
in  1969.  He  conducted  several  American 
and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA, 
appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts 
on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the 
mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  since  1970,  became 
the  orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in 
the  fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music 
adviser.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as 
music  director,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to 
solidify  the  orchestra's  reputation  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  his  program  of  centennial 
commissions — from  Sandor  Balassa, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Corigliano,  Peter 
Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison,  Leon 
Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald 
Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  significantly  reaffirmed 
the  orchestra's  commitment  to  new  music. 
Under  his  direction,  the  orchestra  has  also 
expanded  its  recording  activities  to  include 
releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/ 
EMI,  Hyperion,  New  World,  and  Erato 
labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250 
concerts  annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audi- 
ence of  nearly  1.5  million,  the  orchestra's 
performances  are  heard  by  a  vast  national 
and  international  audience.  Its  annual  bud- 
get has  grown  from  Higginson's  projected 
$115,000  to  more  than  $20  million,  and  its 
preeminent  position  in  the  world  of  music  is 
due  not  only  to  the  support  of  its  audiences 
but  also  to  grants  from  the  federal  and 
state  governments,  and  to  the  generosity  of 
many  foundations,  businesses,  and  individ- 
uals. It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly 
fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 
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References 

furnished  on 
request 


Aspen  Music  Festival 

Burt  Bacharach 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Bolcom  and  Morris 

Jorge  Bolet 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Brevard  Music  Center 

Dave  Brubeck 

David  Buechner 

Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 

Cincinnati  May  Festival 

Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra 

Aaron  Copland 

Denver  Symphony  Orchestra 

Eastern  Music  Festival 

Michael  Feinstein 

Ferrante  and  Teicher 

Natalie  Hinderas 

Dick  Hyman 

Interlochen  Arts  Academy  and 

National  Music  Camp 
Billy  Joel 


Liberace 

Marian  McPartland 

Zubin  Mehta 

Metropolitan  Opera 

Mitchell-Ruff  Duo 

Seiji  Ozawa 

Luciano  Pavarotti 

Philadelphia  Orchestra 

Andre  Previn 

Ravinia  Festival 

Santiago  Rodriguez 

George  Shearing 

Abbey  Simon 

Georg  Solti 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas 

Beveridge  Webster 

Earl  Wild 

John  Williams 

Wolf  Trap  Foundation  for 

the  Performing  Arts 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87 


Thursday,  26  March  at  8 
Friday,  27  March  at  2 
Saturday,  28  March  at  8 
Tuesday,  31  March  at  8 

ANDREW  DAVIS  conducting 


HAYDN 


STRAVINSKY 


Symphony  No.  92  in  G,  Oxford 

Adagio — Allegro  spiritoso 

Adagio 

Menuet:  Allegretto 

Presto 

Suite  from  the  ballet  Pulcinella 


1. 
11. 


III. 

IV 

V 

VI. 


Sinfonia  (Ouverture):  Allegro  moderato 
Ser'fenata:  Larghetto 

(a)  Seherzino 

(b)  Allegro 

(c)  Andantino 
Tarantella 
Toccata:  Allegro 
Gavotta  con  due  variazioni 
Vivo 

(a)  Minuetto:  Molto  moderato 

(b)  Finale:  Allegro  assai 


INTERMISSION 


SCHUBERT 


Symphony  No.  3  in  D,  D.200 

Adagio  maestoso — ^Allegro  con  brio 
Allegretto 
Menuetto:  Vivace 
Presto  vivace 


The  evening  concerts  will  end  about  9:55  and  the  afternoon  concert  about  3:55. 
Philips,  Telare,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion, 

Erato,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 

during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 

by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 

17  Week  20 


TWENTY  YEARS 

OF  SMOOTH 

SAILING 


Boston' s  easy  listening  radio  station.  Sli 
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Joseph  Haydn 

S^Tiiphony  Xo.  92  in  G,  Oxford 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  born  in  Rohrau, 
Lower  Austria,  on  31  March  1732  and 
died  in  Vienna  on  31  May  1809.  He  wrote 
the  Oxford  Symphony  in  1788  or  1789, 
dedicating  it  to  "son  Excellence  Monseig- 
neur  le  Comte  d'Ogny, "  the  sponsor  of  the 
Loge  Olympique  concerts  for  which 
Haydn  had  written  his  Paris  symphonies, 
Xos.  82-87,  five  years  previously.  Haydn 
conducted  the  work  at  the  Sheldonian  The- 
atre, Oxford  University,  on  7  July  1791, 
when  he  was  awarded  an  honorary  doctor- 
ate, hut  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  to 
have  been  its  first  performance.  The  first 
American  performance  on  record  was 
given  by  the  orchestra  of  the  Harvard 
1         Musical  Association  under  Carl  Zerrahn's 
^*       direction  at  the  Boston  Music  Hall  on 
7 December  1871.  Wilhebn  Gericke  introduced  this  symphony  to  Boston  Symphony  audi- 
ences in  November  1886,  later  performances  being  given  by  Max  Fiedler,  Bruno  Walter, 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  Robert  Shaw,  John  Barbirolli,  Joseph  Silverstein,  who  led  the  most 
recent  subscription  performances  in  March  1977,  and  Andre  Previn,  who  led  the  most 
recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  August  1983.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  each  of 
flutes,  oboes,  and  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  springs. 

In  the  year  1789,  when  Haydn  composed  his  Oxford  S\Tnphony,  the  stream  of 
musical  creativity  was  passing  through  a  narrow  funnel.  Haydn  and  Mozart  stood 
alone  at  the  highest  level  of  musical  composition,  and  in  spite  of  the  popularity  of 
many  other  figures,  their  quality  was  beginning  to  be  accurately  assessed  by  their 
contemporaries.  Mozart's  death  two  years  later  left  Haydn  in  isolated  splendor  until 
Beethoven's  emergence  in  the  late  1790s. 

Given  the  assumption  that  musical  talent  always  exists,  and  that  the  period  from 
1760  to  1830  included  many  practitioners  with  an  abundance  of  it  (particularly  the 
Italian-bom  composers  Boceherini,  Cherubini,  Piccinni,  and  Spontini),  it  is  puzzling 
that  we  still  cherish  this  period  through  so  few  musical  personalities.  The  major 
internal-musical  reason  seems  to  be  the  strenuous  nature  of  the  musical  idiom  which 
had  been  evolved  by  Bach's  sons  and  others.  It  was  capable  of  great  force,  clarity, 
and  elegance,  but  verv'  revealing  of  any  indecision,  false  step,  or  infelicity  of  tone  or 
proportion.  The  post-Baroque  composers  enthusiastically  gave  up  the  contrapuntal 
and  harmonic  richness  of  their  fathers  and  forefathers  and  concentrated  on  a 
stripped  down,  immediately  perceptible  texture  and  a  drastically  reduced  vocabu- 
larv"  of  chords,  the  purpose  of  both  being  the  clearest  delineation  of  each  moment  in 
the  unfolding  form.  The  heightened  definition  of  each  formal  stage  required  the 
providing  of  perfectly  timed  contrasts,  conveyed  by  gesture  and  shape  as  well  as  by 
harmony  and  texture.  The  invention  of  frequent  and  convincing  contrasts  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  rarest  compositional  skills,  and  an  idiom  which  requires  virtuosity  of 
this  kind  drastically  shrinks  the  eye  of  the  needle.  (Many  present-day  advanced 
students  of  composition  are  amazed  when  they  try  a  sonata-allegro  movement,  with 
the  workings  of  tonal  music  supposedly  assimilated  and  understood,  and  find  it  the 
hardest  task  in  tonal  composition,  every  proportion  critical,  everv  artifice  exposed.) 
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Joseph  Haydn  was  admirably  suited  by  temperament  and  talent  to  turn  the 
calculated  limitations  and  strategies  of  the  music  of  his  times  into  opportunites.  In 
fact  he  co-invented  many  of  these  limitations  and  strategies.  He  created  a  happy 
balance  and  tension  between  expectation  and  surprise,  which  for  him  more  than  any 
other  composer  becomes  the  "subject"  of  the  music. 

For  his  formidably  educated  audiences  (who  were  capable  of  such  feats  of  tonal 
hearing  as  applauding  a  false  recapitulation  because  they  perceived  it  to  be  in  the 
"wrong"  key),  he  unfolded  his  declarations  upon  this  topic:  you  may  think  you  know 
what  will  happen,  and  often  enough  I'll  let  you  guess  right,  but  always  you  will  want 
to  continue  guessing.  He  usually  presents  his  ideas  in  a  broadly  accessible  manner, 
as  he  does  in  the  first  movement  of  his  G  major  Oxford  Symphony.  But  the  stately 
introduction  ends  in  a  strange  place,  a  hanging  augmented  chord,  which  is  the  first 
of  the  unusual  preparations  necessitated  by  the  prime  "idea"  of  the  movement — the 
initial  subject  of  the  Allegro  begins  with  a  dominant-seventh  chord  rather  than  tonic. 
Many  other  ingenious  accommodations  of  this  fact  will  be  necessary  before  the 
movement  ends.  This  opening  subject  dominates  the  movement  thoroughly.  Its  first 
statement  is  unadorned,  but  it  later  picks  up  counterpoints  in  contrary  motion  and 
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extensions  and  truncations  of  all  kinds.  Its  tail,  a  jump  of  a  tenth  upwards,  becomes 
the  head  of  the  ensuing  bluster  passage.  There  is  no  second  theme,  the  first  one 
ser\ang  admirably,  so  the  only  broad  thematic  contrast  is  provided  by  a  laconic  little 
closing  tune,  which  contributes  to  the  beginning  of  the  working-out  section.  By  way 
of  compensation  for  the  reduced  thematic  source  material,  there  is  an  extra  working- 
out  passage  in  the  return,  and  a  big  inventive  coda,  both  of  which  continue  to  unveil 
new  settings  and  preparations  for  the  theme. 

The  slow  movement  has  a  noble  melody,  with  a  final  strain  involving  the  oboe  in  a 
simplified  and  hauntingly  dissonant  version  of  the  line.  A  typically  energetic  con- 
trasting section  is  recalled  in  the  final  coda,  which  is  preceded  by  striking  broken 
runs  in  the  violin  and  flute.  This  coda  evolves  into  a  beautiful  little  wind  sinfonia  and 
resolves  itself  in  harmonies  recalling  the  D  minor  of  the  middle  section. 

The  third  movement  contains  a  notable  instance  of  musical  wit  (as  opposed  to 
musical  humor,  which  is  harder  to  make  durable).  The  horns  and  bassoons  open  the 
Trio  with  a  rhythm  derived  from  a  passage  in  the  minuet.  But  what  were  "proper" 
suspensions  in  the  minuet  here  become  anticipations,  with  the  efiPect  of  bumptious 
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wind  players  playing  early.  Beethoven  makes  a  similar  effect  with  his  "early" 
timpani  and  wind  entrances  in  the  minuet  of  his  Eighth  Symphony. 

The  last  movement  presents  a  tune  over  a  stationary  bass,  a  non-harmonization 
which  paves  the  way  for  richer  ones  later  on.  The  pace  of  this  movement  is  unusually 
fast  even  for  Haydn  finales,  since  it  doesn't  contain  any  sixteenth-note  passage 
work,  the  eighth-note  being  the  unit  of  currency.  The  quick-moving  harmonies 
produced  by  the  chromatic-scale  countersubject  are  exhilarating.  The  effect  of  a 
movement  like  this,  with  the  material  explored,  completed  but  not  exhausted,  can  be 
very  touching.  Some  temperaments  can  remain  calm  before  the  onslaught  of  the 
Adagio  of  Mahler's  Ninth  only  to  be  taken  apart  by  a  Haydn  Presto. 

Haydn  is  a  poet  of  daily  decency,  of  normalcy,  and  of  human  bonds.  In  his 
emotional  world,  which  expands  and  deepens  as  he  grows  older,  we  get  little  of  the 
demonic,  death-haunted,  or  even  devilishly  fashionable  side  of  Mozart,  or  the  fate- 
challenging  of  Beethoven.  His  two  late  masterpieces.  The  Creation  and  The  Seasons, 
both  enlarge  and  define  his  cosmos,  based  on  simple  and  humane  religious  and  social 
impulses.  Thus  he  is  very  difficult  to  perform,  since  many  performers  are  encouraged 
from  birth  to  tamper  and  elaborate  (otherwise  known  as  projecting  their  person- 
alities) and  Haydn  needs  more  to  be  presented  with  love  and  directness.  (The  ideal 
Haydn  performer  may  also  find  an  affinity  for  Schiitz,  Bruckner,  and  Stravinsky; 
less  likely  for  Monteverdi,  Liszt,  and  Debussy).  When  Haydn  is  presented  with 
directness,  his  special  qualities  emerge,  unique  and  irreplaceable. 

— John  Harbison 


Composer  John  Harbison,  currently  on  leave  as  Professor  of  Music  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  is  this  season's  composer-in-residence  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  His  program  note  for  Haydn's  Oxford  Symphony  originally 
appeared  in  the  BSO  program  book  for  10-12  March  1977,  at  which  time  the  orchestra  also 
gave  the  world  premiere  of  his  Diotima.  His  Symphony  No.  1,  composed  on  a  commission 
from  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  the  occasion  of  its  centennial,  received  its  world 
premiere  in  Symphony  Hall  in  March  1984. 
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Igor  Stravinsky 

Suite  from  the  ballet  Pulcinella 


Igor  Stravinsky  was  born  at  Oranien- 
baum,  Russia,  on  17  June  1882  and  died 
in  New  York  on  6  April  1971.  The  ballet 
Pulcinella  was  begun  in  the  fall  of  1919, 
completed  on  20  April  1920,  and  first 
performed  by  the  Ballets  Russes  at  the 
Paris  Opera  on  15  May  1920  under  the 
direction  of  Ernest  Ansermet.  The  suite 
was  prepared  about  1922;  portions  of  the 
suite  were  given  their  first  American 
performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Pierre  Monteux  on 
22  and  23  December  1922  (Monteux  led 
the  Suite  here  again  in  January  1957). 
The  orchestra  has  also  performed  it 
under  the  direction  of  Alfredo  Casella, 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  Stravinsky  himself, 
and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas.  Christoph 
Eschenbach  led  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  July  1981;  Kurt  Masur 
gave  the  most  recent  subscription  performances  in  February  1982.  The  orchestra  has 
performed  the  entire  ballet  (including  the  songs)  twice  at  Tanglewood — under  Lukas 
Foss  in  1954  and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  in  1974 — and  once  in  Symphony  Hall,  under 
Erich  Leinsdorf  in  1965.  The  score  of  the  suite  in  its  1949  revision  (performed  here) 
calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons,  and  horns,  one  trumpet,  one  trombone,  a 
quintet  of  solo  strings  (two  violins,  viola,  cello,  and  bass),  and  a  medium-sized  group  of 
orchestral  strings. 

After  the  end  of  World  War  I,  Serge  Diaghilev  was  eager  to  bring  his  prize 
composer,  Igor  Stravinsky,  back  into  the  fold  of  his  Ballets  Russes,  where  he  had 
achieved  such  epochal  pre-war  successes  as  Firebird,  Petrushka,  and  The  Rite  of 
Spring.  Big  ballet  productions  had  not  been  practical  during  the  war,  and  Stravinsky 
had  worked  during  that  time  with  a  Swiss  writer,  C.F.  Ramuz,  in  the  creation  of  a 
small  stage  work.  The  Soldier's  Tale,  which  had  been  produced  with  great  success. 
Diaghilev  was  jealous  and  sought  a  project  to  attract  Stravinsky's  interest.  The 
Ballets  Russes  had  recently  produced  a  piece  based  on  old  works  by  Scarlatti 
dressed  up  in  new  orchestrations,  and  Diaghilev  thought  Stravinsky  might  enjoy  a 
similar  undertaking.  The  new  idea  was  first  proposed  to  Stravinsky  in  a  letter  of 
10  June  1919  from  Ernest  Ansermet,  who  was  then  conducting  the  Ballets  Russes. 
When  Stravinsky  first  learned  that  Diaghilev  wanted  him  to  arrange  the  music  of 
Pergolesi,  the  composer  thought  the  impresario  had  taken  leave  of  his  senses.  He 
knew  little  of  Pergolesi's  work — only  the  little  intermezzo  La  serva  padrona  and  one 
liturgical  work,  the  Stabat  mater — and  he  didn't  think  much  of  that  little.  Diaghilev, 
who  was  an  experienced  musician  as  well  as  an  impresario,  had  already  gathered 
pieces  that  he  thought  might  be  suitable  in  a  balletic  context  (mostly  by  buying  them 
from  a  Neapolitan  professor  who  had  a  lucrative  sideline  in  selling  copies  of  music 
from  the  Naples  Conservatory),  and  he  finally  persuaded  Stravinsky  at  least  to  look 
at  what  he  had  collected — much  of  it,  he  said,  completely  unknown.  The  composer 
fell  in  love  with  what  he  saw  and  agreed  at  once  to  accept  the  commissions.  We  do 
not  know  exactly  when  he  reached  this  decision,  but  he  began  actively  composing  in 
early  September,  though  he  only  signed  a  contract  for  the  ballet  in  December 
Diaghilev,  Stravinsky,  and  the  choreographer  Massine  jointly  created  a  scenario  for 
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the  course  of  the  action,  and  Stravinsky  set  to  work  choosing  and  "coloring"  the  two- 
hundred-year-old  scores. 

Stravinslrv"  did  not  realize  at  the  time,  though  we  now  know,  that  of  the  selections 
he  finally  used  in  his  ballet,  fewer  than  half  were  actually  by  Pergolesi,  so  the  official 
title  of  the  full  work — ''Pulcinella,  Ballet  in  One  Act  for  Small  Orchestra  and  Three 
Solo  Voices,  Based  on  Music  of  Pergolesi" — is  actually  a  substantial  error  And, 
considering  that  the  genuine  Pergolesi  is  to  be  found  almost  entirely  in  the  songs 
(which  are  not  included  in  the  orchestral  suite),  the  title  is  even  more  thoroughly 
incorrect  for  the  suite.*  The  other  composers,  who  have  recently  been  identified,  are 
almost  entirely  unknown,  though  no  doubt  worthy  in  their  own  way:  Domenico  Gallo 
and  Alessandro  Parisotti.  Gallo,  in  particular,  composed  the  original  material  on 
which  Stravinsky  based  the  Overture;  the  Scherzino,  Allegro,  and  Andantino  group; 
and  the  Finale.  The  Tarantella  comes  from  a  series  of  six  Concerti  armonici  once 
considered  to  be  among  Pergolesi's  most  famous  works,  but  actually  they  are  by  a 
Dutch  count  named  Unico  Wilhelm  von  Wassenaer  (these  were  copied  out  from 
originals  in  the  British  Museum  by  the  Belgian  musicologist  E.  van  der  Straeten). 
The  Toccata  and  the  following  Gavotta  are  from  a  harpsichord  work  by  that  favorite 
composer,  "anon."  And,  finally,  the  Serenata,  the  Trio  of  the  Scherzino,  the  Vivo, 
and  the  Minuetto  are  based  on  originals  by  Pergolesi  himself.  When  doing  his  work 
of  "recomposition,"  Stravinsky  often  worked  directly  on  the  manuscripts  sent  for 


^Pergolesi  has  suffered  more  than  perhaps  any  other  composer  from  sloppiness  and  errors  in 
the  preparation  of  editions  of  his  music.  The  so-called  "complete  edition'"  of  his  works  omits  a 
great  many  genuine  compositions  and  includes  an  extraordinarily  high  percentage  of  works  by 
other  composers  masquerading  as  Pergolesi's.  A  new  edition,  based  on  much  more  highly 
refined  source  research,  is  currently  in  preparation. 
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JEWELERS   SINCE    1800 
^0  BOYLSIDN  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  Q2116  (617)  267-9100  •  1-800-225-7088  ♦  THE  MALL  AICHESTNW  HILL  •  SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA 
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SUNDAY,  APRIL  5  AT  3PM 


Oiambef 


u. 


AT  JORDAN 


\,JHE  HIGHEST  INTERNATIONAL  LEVEL  OF 
CHAMBER  MUSIC  PLAYING. ,J'-the  boston  globe 

The  Chamber  Players  have  lovingly  refined 
their  talent,  surrendering  themselves  to 
the  joys  of  ensemble  music. " 

LE  MONDE 

'The  extraordinary  instrumentalists  of  the 
renowned  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
were. . .  musically  impeccable. . . " 

NAZIONE  FIRENZE 

GILBERT  KALISH,  PIANIST 


SUNDAY 

APRIL  5 

1987 


Hindemith  Kleine  Kammermusik,'  for  woodwind  quintet, 

Op.  24,  No.  2 
Ravel  Trio  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello 
Knussen  'Ophelia  Dances,'  for  chamber  ensemble 
Spohr  Nonet  in  F  for  strings  and  winds.  Op.  31  ^ 


Single  Ticket  Prices 

$j;jc«(rOrchestra,  Balcony  (Sold  Out) 
$10.00  Orchestra,  Balcony 
$  7.00  Orchestra,  Balcony 

As  of  March  16, 
tickets  are  available 
at  the  Jordan  Hall 
box  office,  536-2412. 
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his  consideration,  working  out  the  details  of  his  o%vn  version  before  then  writing 
them  directly  into  the  full  score,  as  he  reported  he  was  doing  on  5  December. 

Of  course,  the  actual  source  of  the  originals  need  not  trouble  us  in  the  slightest 
when  listening  to  Stravinsky's  witty  score.  What  matters  in  the  concert  hall  is  the 
use  to  which  Stravinsky^  put  these  borrowed  ideas,  and  on  that  point  there  has  been 
general  agreement  from  the  very  beginning:  they  have  become  thoroughly  and 
delightfully  Stra\insk^'ized.  For  the  most  part  he  retained  the  original  melodies  and 
bass  parts,  but  he  made  the  phrases  less  regular  using  unexpected  repetitions  or 
elisions,  and  he  elaborated  the  harmonies  by  adding  ostinatos  or  prolonging  chords 
beyond  the  point  at  which  they  would  normally  change.  He  chose  to  write  for  a  fairly 
standard  classical  orchestra — woodwinds  in  pairs  without  clarinets,  no  percussion, 
and  the  strings  divided  in  concertino  and  ripieno  sections.  The  one  rather  unlikely 
component  (from  the  eighteenth-centurj^  point  of  view)  is  the  trombone,  but 
Stra\inslrv's  amusing  writing  for  that  instrument,  especially  in  conjunction  with  the 
double  bass  in  the  Vivo,  more  than  justifies  its  inclusion. 

Stra^dnsky  confessed  that  he  had  a  wonderful  time  working  on  this  score,  and 
although  it  had  no  immediate  repercussions  in  his  next  compositions,  it  undoubtedly 
brought  home  to  him  some  unexplored  possibilities  of  eighteenth-century  style 
treated  anew  in  the  twentieth  century^  and  ultimately  led  to  such  neo-Classical 
man'els  as  Oedipus  Rex,  the  Symphony  in  C,  and  The  Rake's  Progress.  And  quite 
aside  from  the  role  Pulcinella  played  in  engineering  Stra\insk}^*s  turn  to  neo- 
Classicism,  the  joyous  wit  inherent  in  the  score  itself  remains  its  own  justification. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


NATHANIEL  PULSIFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

Fomily  Trustee  and  Investment  Advisor 

27  North  Main  Street 

Ipswich  MA  01938 

617-356-3530 
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MARKETING  DISTINCTIVE  PROPERTIES 


White  Cliffs,  Plymouth.  Cape  on  Golf  Course 
Charming  8  Rm.  Residence  &  3  Car  Garage  on  V2  Ac 
Amenities  Include  Golf,  Beach  &  Tennis.  $595,000 


Dublin,  N.H.  Estate  on  29  Choice,  Private  Acres 

5,000  Sq.Ft.  Residence.  Garage  &  Barn 
Views,  Old  Stone  Walls,  Fields  &  More.    $695,000 


Nantucket  Island ...  25  Acres  Ocean  Views 

Choice  Squam  Road  Location.  Total  Privacy 

Minutes  to  Sandy,  Secluded  Beach.    $885,000 


Westwood.    .  12  Acre  Estate.  30  Minutes  Boston 
Residence,  Sep.  Office  Suite,  Garage  &  Work  Area 
Country  Setting,  Privacy  &  Duck  Pond.    $1.1M 


For  solving  problems  and  creating  unique  opportunities 
with  complex  properties,  LandVest  specializes  in: 

Marketing 

Land  Planning  &  Design 

Development  Consulting 

Financial  Analysis 

Market  Analysis  &  Strategy 

Timberland  Investment 

Appraisal 

To  learn  more  about  how  we  can  help  make  your 
real  estate  venture  a  successful  one,  call  us! 


^LandVest^ 


Corporate  Headquarters 

Ten  Post  Office  Square       Boston,  Massachusetts  02109       Telephone  (617)  723-1800 

505  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  Telephone  (212)  505-9212 


Franz  Schubert 

Symphony  No.  3  in  D,  D.200 


Franz  Peter  Schubert  was  horn  in 
Liechtental,  a  suburb  of  Vienna,  on 
31  January  1797  and  died  in  Vienna  on 
19  November  1828.  He  began  his  Third 
Symphony  on  24  May  1815,  broke  off 
work  partway  through  the  first  move- 
ment, began  again  on  11  July,  and  com- 
pleted the  symphony  on  19  July.  It  was 
likely  performed  in  private  not  long 
after  that  by  an  amateur  orchestra  which 
had  grown  out  of  the  Schubert  family 
string  quartet,  but  it  had  its  first  public 
\  performance  only  on  19  February  1881, 

when  August  Manns  conducted  it  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  London.  Igor  Marke- 
vitch  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony 
performances  in  February  1957,  later 
performances  being  given  by  Erich 
Leinsdorf  and  Colin  Davis,  who  led  the  most  recent  subscription  performances  in 
March  1976  and  a  Tanglewood  performance  in  1980.  The  most  recent  Tanglewood 
performance  was  given  in  July  1984  by  Christoph  Eschenbach.  The  symphony  is  scored 
for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani, 
and  strings. 

In  1815,  when  Schubert  was  eighteen,  his  future  was  uncertain.  His  strongest  and 
most  natural  inclinations  were  toward  music.  He'd  had  his  first  real  piano  lessons 
from  his  eldest  brother  Ignaz,  and  his  father  had  taught  him  violin.  In  the  family 
string  quartet,  the  violinists  were  Ignaz  and  another  brother,  Ferdinand;  Franz  was 
violist  and  his  father  was  cellist.  Like  his  brothers,  Schubert  had  been  sent  to 
Michael  Holzer,  organist  at  the  Liechtental  parish  church,  for  lessons  in  voice, 
organ,  and  counterpoint.  Holzer  recognized  the  boy's  abilities  and  later  recalled 
that  "if  I  wished  to  instruct  him  in  anything  fresh,  he  already  knew  it.  Consequently 
I  gave  him  no  actual  training  but  merely  talked  to  him,  and  watched  with  silent 
astonishment." 

When  Schubert  was  eleven  he  was  accepted  as  a  chorister  in  the  Imperial  court 
chapel  and  took  up  residence  at  the  Stadtkonvikt,  a  communal  boarding  school  which 
also  housed  the  Choir  School.  There  he  sang  and  studied  under  the  direction  of 
Hofkappellmeister  Antonio  Salieri,  and  there,  too,  he  played  in  the  school  orchestra 
as  first  violinist  and  was  occasionally  trusted  to  lead  rehearsals.  The  repertory 
included  symphonies  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  the  first  two  symphonies  of  Beethoven, 
and  overtures,  as  well  as  music  by  other  composers.  It  was  this  orchestra  that  played 
Schubert's  First  Symphony,  in  D  major,  which  he  completed  in  October  1813. 

1813  was  also  Schubert's  last  year  at  the  Stadtkonvikt.  His  voice  had  broken  the 
previous  summer,  ending  his  time  as  a  chorister,  and  he  left  there  that  November, 
turning  down  a  fellowship,  perhaps  due  to  a  disciplinary  matter.  Now  came  the 
crossroads.  In  accordance  with  his  schoolmaster  father's  expectations,  he  entered  a 
teacher's  training  school  and,  after  a  year  there,  began  assisting  his  father.  He  did  this 
for  two  years,  and  the  hours  spent  in  front  of  the  classroom  were  not  happy.  But 
during  this  time  he  managed  to  produce  his  Second  and  Third  symphonies,  as  well  as 
piano  and  chamber  music,  several  operas,  his  first  Mass,  in  F  major,  which  he  himself 
successfully  conducted  at  the  hundredth-anniversary  celebrations  for  the  Liechtental 
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Week  20 


1987-88  BSO  Schedule 


Add  your  name  to  our  mailing  list. 
Receive  a  1987-88  BSO  concert  schedule 
and  order  form,  and  enter  a 
drawing  to  win  a  free 
Friday  Evening 
Subscription  Series     ^^ 
for  two! 


Coupon  will  be  entered  in  a  drawing  for  a  free  pair  of  tickets 
to  the  1987-88  Friday  Evening  Subscription  Series.  Drawing 
will  be  held  on  September  1, 1987.  Only  one  entry  per  family 
permitted.  Employees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
are  not  eligible.  Winner  wiU  be  notified  by  mail  in  early 
September.  Please  return  coupon  to: 

1987-88  BSO  Schedule 
c/o  Development  Office 
Symphony  HaU 
Boston,  MA  02115 


YES,  please  send  me  your  1987-88  BSO  schedule  and 
enter  my  name  in  the  drawing  to  win  a  Friday  Evening 
Subscription  Series. 

Name : 


Address 
City 


State 


Zip 


Are  you  currently  a  BSO  subscriber? 
Which  series  do  you  attend? 


church,  and,  in  1815,  about  145  songs,  including  Erlkonig  (the  pathbreaking  Gretchen 
am  Spinnrade  was  written  on  19  October  the  year  before!).  Despite  all  this,  the  break 
from  schoolmastering  came  only  after  friendship  with  individuals  like  Josef  von 
Spaun,  eight  years  Schubert's  senior,  who  had  helped  organize  the  Stadtkonvikt 
orchestra  and  who  provided  the  needy  Schubert  wdth  much-appreciated  music  paper 
during  his  time  there,  and  Franz  von  Schober,  a  law  student  who  came  to  Vienna 
having  heard  some  of  Schubert's  songs  and  urged  him  to  abandon  teaching  for  a 
musical  career,  finally  won  out  over  the  young  composer's  uncertainties. 

There  is,  however,  nothing  uncertain  about  the  boundless  energy  which  character- 
izes the  fast  movements  of  Schubert's  first  three  symphonies.  The  upward-rushing 
scales  of  the  Third  Symphony's  Adagio  introduction  play  an  important  part  in  the 
Allegro  which  follows.  The  dotted  rhythms  of  the  first  theme,  for  clarinet,  and 
second  theme,  for  oboe,  provide  much  of  the  energy  which,  along  with  punctuation 
from  brass  and  drums,  keeps  things  moving;  the  prominence  of  these  rhythms,  plus 
the  contour  of  the  first  theme,  have  led  many  commentators  to  see  in  this  symphony 
foreshadowings  of  the  "great"  C  major.  (Those  inclined  to  look  for  such  resemblan- 
ces may  find  them  also  in  the  four-note  upbeat-motive  of  the  Third  Symphony's 
finale.) 
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i^et  s 

treat    ourselves 

to    a    day 


First,   we'll   take  a    look  at  the   wonderful    new  clothes — 

and   perhaps   drop   in   on   our  own 

Lord   &  Taylor   Personal    Fashion   Advisor.  Then, 

before  we   let  the   Beauty  Solon    make   us   look  absolutely 

marvelous,   we'll    have   lunch   at  Lord   &  Taylor  Cafe  Americanstyle 

—  take   my   word   for   it,   the   new   menu    is  fabulous. 

Is   it  a   date?    Is  tomorrow  too  soon? 

Lord   &  Taylor,   Prudential   Center — call    262-6000 

Open   Monday  and   Wednesday   10  to  9     Tuesday,  Thursday  and 

Friday   10   to   7     Saturday   10   to   6 

Burlington   Moll  — 273-1461      South   Shore   Plaza  — 848-1970 

Both   open   doily   10  to   10     All   open   Sunday   12   to  6        
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Given  the  shaping  and  structure  of  the  marchlike  Allegretto,  and  assuming  Haydn 
as  a  model,  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  from  Schubert  a  theme-and-variations 
movement  in  second  place.  Instead  we  get  a  middle  section  with  a  jaunty  new  tune 
given  first  to  oboe,  then  to  flute,  and  a  repetition  of  the  march  to  round  things  out. 
For  his  third  movement,  Schubert  writes  the  most  vigorous  minuet  we're  likely  to 
encounter,  offset  by  a  "real'*  Trio — with  instrumentation  reduced  to  oboe,  bassoon, 
and  strings — of  "oom-pah-pah"  charm. 

The  tarentella  theme  of  the  whirlwind  finale  is  darkened  by  minor-mode  shadows 
and  marked  by  offbeat  punctuations  from  the  non-string  instruments,  and  the 
continued  momentum  through  the  second  theme  is  maintained  by  one  of  the  oldest 
tricks  in  the  book:  the  winds  move  up,  the  strings  move  down,  and  everv^one  gets 
louder.  Practically  the  only  pauses  in  the  music  come  between  the  muv^ement's  main 
sections,  but  the  ob\dous  gearshifts  at  these  points  are  as  amusing  as  they  are 
startling.  Schubert  continues  to  have  his  fun  for  as  long  as  he  knows  we'll  listen,  and 
only  then  does  he  bring  this  "madcap  affair,"  as  one  Schubert  scholar  has  described 
it,  to  a  stop. 

— Marc  Mandel 


Now  Open 

yjecraiam 


An  Elegant     ^  ^ 

Lifestyle  At  A  Special  Time  Of  Life. 

For  those  seniors  who  wish  to  maintain  their  independence  with  unmistak- 
able style  and  ease,  there  is  now  The  Georgian,  Boston's  elegant  example  of 
congregate  living  without  a  major  financial  commitment. 

The  Georgian  brings  graciousness  to  the  intimate  atmosphere  of  a  small 
apartment  building,  with  luxuriously  appointed  lounge  and  library  facilities, 
as  well  as  an  elegant  dining  room  where  Georgian  residents  are  ser\'ed  liinch 
and  dinner  daily  as  part  of  their  rental  agreement.  Our  private  limousine, 
housekeeping  services  and  social  programs  are  among  the  many  conven- 
iences provided  to  all  Georgian  residents  .  .  .  The  Georgian  means  privacy  p-nd 
companionship,  freedom  with  security,  on  the  Jamaicaway,  overlooking  the 
pond  and  convenient  to  the  city. 

Call  The  Georgian  at  584-7228  for  an  appointment  or  additional  information. 

A  Prime  Living  Inc.  Residence 
332  Jamaicaway,  Boston,  MA  02130    524-  7228 

Also  inquire  about  our  planned  North  and  South  Shore  communities. 
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More  .  .  . 

Jens  Peter  Larsen's  excellent  Haydn  article  in  The  New  Grove  (with  work-list  and 
bibliography  by  Georg  Peder)  has  been  reprinted  separately  (Norton,  available  in 
paperback).  Rosemary  Hughes's  Haydn  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield 
paperback)  is  a  first-rate  short  introduction.  The  longest  study  (hardly  an  introduc- 
tion!) is  H.C.  Robbins  Landon's  mammoth  five-volume  Haydn:  Chronology  and 
Works  (Indiana);  it  will  be  forever  an  indispensable  reference  work,  though  its  sheer 
bulk  and  the  author's  tendency  to  include  just  about  everything  higgledy-piggledy 
make  it  sometimes  rather  hard  to  digest.  No  consideration  of  Haydn  should  omit 
Charles  Rosen's  brilliant  study  The  Classical  Style  (Viking;  also  a  Norton  paper- 
back). There  are  two  excellent  performances  of  the  Oxford  Symphony  available  on 
compact  disc:  Leonard  Bernstein's  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  (DG,  coupled  with 
the  Symphony  No.  88),  and  Sir  Colin  Davis's  with  the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw 
(Philips,  with  the  Symphony  No.  91);  these  performances  are  also  available  on  LP.  It 
is  also  included  in  Antal  Dorati's  complete  Haydn  symphony  cycle  with  the  Philhar- 
monia  Hungarica,  with  excellent  annotations  by  H.C.  Robbins  Landon  (London 
Stereo  Treasury). 

Stravinsky  is  without  any  doubt  the  best-documented  composer  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Eric  Walter  White  has  produced  a  catalogue  of  Stravinsky's  output  with 
analyses  of  every  work,  prefaced  by  a  short  biography,  in  Stravinsky:  The  Composer 
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J.J.  Hawes,  circa  1870 
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and  His  Works  (University  of  California).  The  life-and-works  volume  by  Francis 
Routh  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback)  suffers  from  the  stan- 
dardized format  of  the  series,  which  deals  with  the  works  by  genre  in  individual 
chapters,  since  StraAinslrv^'s  development  often  involved  work  on  several  different 
types  of  music  in  close  proximity.  The  \'isually  attractive  and  fascinating  volume  by 
Vera  Stra^insk^-  and  Robert  Craft.  Stravinsky  in  Pictures  and  Documents  (Simon  and 
Schuster),  is  also  an  incomplete,  undigested,  and  sometimes  confusing  cornucopia  of 
material,  with  a  wealth  of  detail  about  the  composition  of  some  works  (often  more 
than  one  can  usefully  assimilate)  while  skimming  over  others.  Priman,'  source 
material  can  also  be  found  in  the  three  volumes  of  Stravinsky'  letters  edited  by 
Robert  Craft  (Knopf).  They  may  tell  more  about  Stravinsky-  the  businessman  than 
Stravinskv'  the  artist,  but  they  are  filled  with  fascinating  tbings  nonetheless.  Boris 
Asaf  yev's  A  Book  about  Stravinsky,  written  in  Russian  (under  the  pseudomTti  Igor 
Glebov)  and  published  in  Leningrad  in  1929,  but  only  recently  translated  into 
English  by  Richard  R  French  and  published  in  this  country'  (UMI  Research  Press. 
300  X.  Zeeb  Road,  Ann  Arbor,  MI  -48106).  is  fundamental  for  his  works  up  to  the 
instrumental  compositions  of  the  mid-1920s;  a  short  added  chapter  dealing  with 
Stra^inskj-'s  return  to  the  theater  in  Oedipus  Rex,  Apollo,  and  The  Fairy's  Kiss  is 
appended.  The  Suite  from  Pidcinella  is  available  on  either  compact  disc  or  LP  in 
performances  by  Leonard  Bernstein  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic  (DG.  coupled  with 
the  Firebird  Suite)  and  Alexander  Gibson  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra 
(Chandos,  coupled  with  the  Danses  concertantes) .  For  those  interested  in  hearing  the 
complete  score,  Pierre  Boulez  has  recorded  it  with  his  own  Ensemble  InterContem- 
porain  and  soloists  Anne  Murray,  Anthony  Rolfe  Johnson,  and  Simon  Estes  (Erato, 
coupled  with  the  Concertino  for  twelve  instruments).  Stra^inskv^'s  own  recording  of 
the  complete  Pulcinella  with  the  Washington  Opera  Society  is  available  on  a  two- 
record  LP  set  from  CBS  (with  Renard  and  Le  Rossignol). 

Schubert  is  the  subject  of  a  biography  by  Maurice  J.E.  Bro^vn  (Da  Capo)  and  of  a 
whole  series  of  publications  by  Otto  Erich  Deutsch.  whose  ver}-  name — or  initial. 
anyway — symbolizes  Schubert  research  through  the  '"D."  numbers  of  his  chronolog- 
ical catalogue  of  the  composer's  works.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  Deutsch's 
many  contributions  is  a  biographical  look  at  Schubert  through  the  recollections  of 
anyone  who  knew  him  and  who  ever  recorded  his  or  her  memories,  Schubert:  Memoirs 
by  his  Friends  (Da  Capo).  Important  recent  findings  on  Schubert  have  been  reported 
by  Michael  Griffel  in  his  "Reappraisal  of  Schubert's  Composition"  in  the  April  1977 
issue  of  the  Musical  Quarterly,  and  in  Robert  Winter's  1983  evaluation  for  19th- 
century  Music  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Deutsch  thematic  catalogue.  The  same 
journal  also  published  an  article  of  fundamental  importance  in  reshaping  our  view  of 
Schubert's  own  musical  world:  Otto  Biba's  '"Schubert's  Position  in  Viennese 
Musical  Life"  (1980),  in  which  the  author  demonstrates  that  Schubert  was  neither  as 
impoverished  or  as  unknown  in  Vienna  as  we  have  been  wont  to  believe.  Recom- 
mended recordings  of  Schubert's  Third  Symphony  include  Daniel  Barenboim's  with 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (CBS,  with  the  S^Tnphony  No.  5),  Carlos  Kleiber's  with  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  (DG,  with  the  Unfinished  S}Tnphony),  and  Ne\'ille  Marriner's 
with  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  (Philips,  with  the  S\Tnphony  Xo.  5). 
The  Barenboim  and  Kleiber  performances  are  available  on  compact  disc  as  well  as 
on  LP 

— S.L. 
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A  New  Standard: 

THE  NAD  7220PE 


We  started  with  NAD's  most  advanced  amplifier  technc  ;j,  — ■  t  -..,- 
Envelope  '  This  circuitry  provides  extra  reserves  of  tone-burst  power  for 
music— nearly  triple  the  rated  continuous  power!  Then  we  added  an  outstand- 
ing FM  section  with  three  stages  of  I.F.  filtering  for  freedom  from  noise  and 
interference,  and  a  dual-gate  MOSFET  front-end  for  superb  sensitivity  But  we 
didn't  stop  there.  The  finishing  touch  is  our  unmatched  discrete  phono  pre- 
amp  with  a  dynamic  range  over  lOOdB,  more  than  enough  for  the  demands  of 
today's  (and  tomorrow's)  digital  recordings.  The  7220PE  sets  new  standards 
by  which  other  receivers,  costing  much  more,  will  now  be  measured. 

We  invite  you  to  audition  this  truly  remarkable  product. 


For  mere  infonnation  on  the  NAD  7220PE  and  a  list  of  dealen.  send  us  the  coupon  below: 


ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 

;^ 

NAD 

(USA), 

INC., 

675  Canton 

Street, 

Norwood, 

MA. 

02062 
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Andrew  Davis 


Andrew  Davis  has  made  Toronto  his  home 
and  base  since  1975,  when  he  was  appointed 
music  director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony, 
which  he  has  led  to  international  recognition 
and  acclaim.  Mr.  Da\ds  has  conducted  them 
throughout  Canada  and  taken  them  on  tours 
which  have  included  most  of  the  important 
United  States  musical  centers,  China, 
Japan,  and  Europe.  Last  summer  they  made 
a  second  tour  of  Europe,  including  London, 
Cardiff,  the  Edinburgh  Festival,  Dublin, 
Flanders,  Helsinki,  Bonn,  Paris,  and 
Copenhagen.  With  Mr.  Da\ds,  the  Toronto 
Symphony  has  recorded  twenty-five  albums; 
the  most  recent  recordings  are  Strauss's 
Four  Last  Songs  and  the  final  scene  from 
Salome  with  Eva  Marton  for  CBS,  and 
Hoist's  The  Planets  for  EMI. 

Andrew  Davis  had  a  traditional  English 
musical  upbringing,  studying  at  London's 
Royal  College  of  Music  and  then  at  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  an  organ 
scholar.  He  worked  as  a  continuo  player  in 
London  with  the  English  Chamber  Orches- 
tra and  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the- 
Fields  and  then  studied  with  Franco 
Ferrara  in  Rome.  By  1974  he  held  posts 
with  the  BBC  Scottish  S>Tnphony,  the  Phil- 
harmonia,  and  the  Royal  Liverpool  Philhar- 
monic; he  had  become  a  regular  Promenade 
conductor  and  had  taken  the  Philharmonia 
on  tours  to  Europe  and  the  English  Cham- 
ber Orchestra  to  the  Far  East.  By  1976, 
Andrew  Davis  had  conducted  the  New  York 


Philharmonic,  the  Boston  Symphony, 
Chicago  S\Tnphony,  Cleveland  Orchestra, 
and  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic.  He  is  a  wel- 
come guest  with  all  the  major  London 
orchestras,  he  has  conducted  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  Stockholm  Philharmonic, 
and  Israel  Philharmonic,  he  has  recorded 
with  the  Bavarian  Radio  Symphony  Orches- 
tra and  the  Orchestre  National  of  Paris, 
and  worked  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  and  with 
the  Santa  Cecilia  Orchestra  in  Rome.  In 
November  1985  he  conducted  the  Britten 
War  Requiem  at  the  All  Saint's  Day  concert 
in  Vienna  with  Varady,  Tear,  and  Fischer- 
Dieskau.  He  makes  a  return  visit  to  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  in  1988. 

Particularly  well-known  for  his  inter- 
pretations of  Richard  Strauss  operas, 
Andrew  Davis  has  conducted  Der 
Rosenkavalier  at  the  Paris  Opera  and 
Covent  Garden,  and  Salome  and  Ariadne 
auf  Naxos  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  He  is 
a  regular  visitor  to  the  GhTidebourne  Fes- 
tival, where  he  is  scheduled  to  appear  into 
the  early  1990s.  In  the  spring  of  1986  he 
conducted  Salome  at  Covent  Garden,  and  in 
1987  he  conducts  Figaro  at  the  L\Tic  Opera 
of  Chicago.  Under  an  exclusive  recording 
contract  with  CBS,  Mr.  Davis  has  recorded 
all  the  Dvorak  symphonies  with  the  Philhar- 
monia, Mendelssohn  symphonies  with  the 
Bavarian  Radio  Symphony,  and  a  Borodin 
cycle  with  the  Toronto  Symphony.  Future 
plans  include  recordings  with  the  Toronto 
Symphony  for  EMI.  With  the  Toronto  S\Tn- 
phony,  Mr.  Davis  recently  conducted  Sir 
Michael  Tippett's  The  Mask  of  Time,  which 
he  introduced  to  Europe  at  the  BBC  Proms 
in  1984.  Future  plans  include  a  Barbican 
series  with  the  London  Symphony  Orches- 
tra and  a  tour  of  Germany  with  the  London 
Philharmonic;  and  return  visits  to  the 
Zurich  Tonhalle,  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony, 
and  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  Since  his 
first  Boston  Sjnnphony  appearances  in  Jan- 
uary 1976,  Mr.  Davis  has  returned  fre- 
quently for  performances  at  Tanglewood 
and  Symphony  Hall,  most  recently  in 
March/April  1985. 
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RICHARD  M.  DANA,  inc- 

JEWELERS 

We  are  specialists  in  custom  design  and 

restoration  work  in  platinum  and  gold* 

All  work  is  done  on  the  premises* 

43  CENTRAL  STREET  ♦  WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS  ♦  237-2730 


A 
SYMPHONY 

OF 
SERVICES 

1st  American  Bank  is  your  full 
service  bank  with  11  offices  in 
Boston  and  on  the  South  Shore. 
Let  us  orchestrate  all  your 
banking  needs.  For  assistance 
call  436-1500. 

^^flmerlcan 

Member  FDIC/DIFM 


''Nationally 
Outstanding'' 

^^  — Esquire  Magazine 

Boston's  Finest 
New  Restaurant 


in  The  Charles  Hotel 

One  Bennett 

at  Eliot  Street,  Cambridge 

Reservations  864-1200 
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GUILD,  MONRAD  &  GATES,  INC. 

Family  Investment  Advisers 


50  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

Telephone:  (617)  523-1320 


For  Those  Who  Want 

Specialized  Individual  Attention  and  Care 

in  the  Management  of  Investments 

and  Tax  and  Estate  Planning 


Henr\' R.  Guild,  Jr.  Ernest  E.  Monrad  William  A.  Oates,  Jr.  Robert  B.  Mintum,  Jr. 


Boston's  classic  4-star  restaurant  at  the 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  26"'-5300. 


fllf^p, 


'ir- 


Elegant  suppers  5:30-12:00.  Mon.-Thurs.: 
5:30-8:00,  Fri.andSat. 
Dave  McKenna.  resident  pianist .  At  the 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel  \alet  parking.  26~-5300 
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T H B  FARM 

At    Chestnut    Hill 


Where  you 

can  reap  the  rewards 

of  your  success. 


Custom  condominium  homes 

from  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Phase  II  available  for  Autumn  harvest. 

For  an  appointment,  phone:  527-FARiVl. 

I     1     I     I     I 
)      I       J       )       1 
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The  Boston  S\TQphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  particularly  the  follo\^ing 
group  of  corporations  and  professional  organizations  for  their  outstanding  and 
exemplary  response  in  support  of  the  orchestra's  needs  during  the  past  or  current 
fiscal  vear. 


1986-87  Business  Honor  RoU  ($10,000+) 

ADD  Inc  Architects 

General  Electric  Company/L^Tui 

Philip  M.  Briggs 

Frank  E.  Pickering 

AT&T 

General  Electric  Plastics  Business  Group 

Robert  C.  Babbitt 

Glen  H.  Hiner 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

The  Gillette  Company 

Han-ey  Chet  Krentzman 

Colman  M.  Mc^kler,  Jr. 

American  Express  Company 

HBM  Creamer,  Inc. 

James  D.  Robinson  III 

Edward  Eskandarian 

Analog  De\ices,  Inc. 

IBM  Corporation 

Ray  Stata 

Paul  J.  Palmer 

Bank  of  Boston 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

William  L.  BrowTi 

Company 

Bank  of  New  England 

E.  James  Morton 

Peter  H.  McCormick 

Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Companies 

Mehin  B.  Bradshaw 

Boston  Edison  Company 
Stephen  J.  Sweeney 

McKinsey  &  Company,  Inc. 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

Boston  Financial  &  Equity  Corporation 
Sonny  Monosson 

Moet-Hennessy  L^'.S.  Corporation 
Ambassador  Evan  G.  Galbraith 

The  Boston  Globe/Affihated  PubUcations 

Morse  Shoe,  Inc. 

William  0.  Taylor 

Manuel  Rosenberg 

Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers 

Neiman-Marcus 

Roger  A.  Saunders 

William  D.  Roddy 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Company 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

James  N.  von  Germeten 

Gerhard  M.  Freehe 

Bozell,  Jacobs,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc. 

The  New  England 

Thomas  Mahoney 

Edward  E.Phillips 

Cahners  Publishing  Company 

Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

In  memor\"  of  Norman  L.  Cahners 

James  F.  Clearj* 

Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores,  Inc. 

Ra\1;heon  Company 

Philip  M.  Hawley 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Vuicent  M.  O'Reilly 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Country  Curtains 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

William  F.  Craig 

Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 

Signal  Technology'  Corporation 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 

William  E.Cook 

Daniels  Printing  Company 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Lee  S.  Daniels 

William  S.  Edgerly 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

TeradjTie,  Inc. 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

Alexander  V  d'Arbeloff 

DjTiatech  Corporation 

WCRB'Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

J. P.  Barger 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

E.F  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 

An  Wang 

Fidelity  Investments 

WCVB-TV^  5 

Samuel  W.  Bodman 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

GTE  Electrical  Products 

Zayre  Corporation 

Dean  T.  Langford 

Maurice  Segall 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
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Sfockbridge,  Mass. 


Prospect  Hill 


Old  World  Elegance  in  a  Berkshire 
Cottage  Restoration 


Luxury  condominiums  minutes  from  Tanglewood.  A  unique 
1 3  acre  compound  featuring  the  meticulously  restored  main 
house  containing  a  limited  number  of  spacious  residences 
with  virtually  all  architectural  detail  intact  including  fireplaces 
with  original  mantels,  alcoves,  terraces  and  porches.  Magnifi- 
cent views.  Newly  constructed  architecturally  compatible 
condominiums  with  beautiful  appointments,  fireplaces  and 
decks.  Grounds  contain  tennis  courts  and  pool.  Two  and  three 
bedroom  residences  starting  at  $320,000. 


Oronoque 

condominiums 


On-Site  Sales  Office 
(413)298-5186 

(201)894-0132 


/ 
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For  more  complete  information  on  Nuveen  Tax-Exempt  Unit  Trusts,  including  charges 
and  expenses,  call  your  broker  or  adviser  for  a  prospectus.  Read  it  carefully  before  you 
invest  or  send  money  Or  call  800-221-4276.  (In  New  York  State,  call  212-208-2350.) 


IMUVEEiy  T^-ExemptUnitTYusts 


John  Nuveen  &  Co  Incorporated 
Investment  Bankers 


ill 


A  Special  Life-style 

Carleton-Willard  Village  Is 
an  exceptional  continuing 
care  retirement  community. 
Gracious  independent  living 
accommodations  and  fully 
licensed,  long-term  health 
care  facilities  exist  in  a 
traditional  New  England 
environment. 

CARLETON-WILLARD  VILLAGE 

100  Old  Billerica  Rd. 
Bedford,  MA  01730 
(617)  275-8700 

Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard 
Homes,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  corporation 


:he  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corporations  and 
)rofessional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  valuable  support  totaling  $1,000+  during 
he  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which  are  both  capitalized  and  underscored  in  the  Business 
jeaders  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll  denoting  support  of  $10,000  +  . 
,'apitalization  denotes  support  totaling  $5,000-$9,999,  and  an  asterisk  indicates  support 
otaling$2,500-$4,999. 


Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 


•  ccountants 

JITHUR  ANDERSEN  &  COMPANY 
William  F.  Meagher 

JITHUR  YOUNG  &  COMPANY 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

OOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
V^incent  M.  O'Reilly 

<  harles  E.  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  F.  DiPesa 

RNST  &  WHINNEY 
James  6.  Maguire 

MG  Main  Hurdman 
liV^illiam  A.  Larrenaga 

EAT,  MARWICK, 
:  ITCHELL  &  COMPANY 
Robert  D.  Happ 

[  heodore  S.  Samet  &  Company 
Theodore  S.  Samet 

t  OUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
Fames  T.  McBride 

If  ivertising/ Public  Relations 

i  mold  &  Company,  Inc. 
Jerald  Broderick 

I  MC  STRATEGIES,  INC. 
iruce  M.  McCarthy 

I  OZELL,  JACOBS,  KENYON  & 
I  CKHARDT,  INC. 
'homas  Mahoney 

i  arold  Cabot  &  Company,  Inc. 
Villiam  H.  Monaghan 

[  BM/CREAMER,  INC. 
Mward  Eskandarian 

arke  &  Company,  Inc. 
'erence  M.  Clarke 

[  IE  COMMUNIQUE  GROUP,  INC. 
ames  H.  Kurland 

-  ILL  AND  KNOWLTON,  INC. 
*eterA.  Farwell 

11,  HoUiday,  Connors, 
•smopulos,  Inc. 
ack  Connors,  Jr. 
ung  &  Rubicam 
i  larkStroock 


Aerospace 

*Northrop  Corporation 
Thomas  V  Jones 

PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Norman  J.  Ryker 

Architecture/Design 

ADD  INC  ARCHITECTS 
Philip  M.  Briggs 

LEA  GROUP 
Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  L.  Brown 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
Peter  H.  McCormick 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT 
&  TRUST  COMPANY 
James  N.  von  Genneten 

Cambridge  Trust  Company 
Lewis  H.  Clark 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

CITICORP/CITIBANK 
Walter  E.  Mercer 

*Eastern  Corporate  Federal  Credit 
Union 
Jane  M.  Sansone 

First  Mutual  of  Boston 
Keith  G.  Willoughby 

*Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

NeWorld  Bank 
James  M.  Gates 

*Patriot  Bancorporation 
Thomas  R.  Heaslip 

*Provident  Financial  Services,  Inc. 
Robert  W  Brady 

*Rockland  Trust  Company 
John  F.  Spence,  Jr. 


SHAWMUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

William  F.  Craig 

STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST 
COMPAxVY 
William  S.  Edgerly 

UST  CORPORATION 
James  V  Sidell 

Building/Contracting 

*A.J.  Lane  &  Company,  Inc.. 
Andrew  J.  Lane 

Chain  Construction  Corporation 
Howard  Mintz 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

National  Lumber  Company 
Louis  L.  Kaitz 

*Perini  Corporation 
David  B.  Perini 

*JF.  White  Contracting 
Thomas  J  White 

Displays/Flowers 

*Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 

Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 
*Harbor  Greenery 

Diane  Valle 

Education 

BENTLEY  COLLEGE 
Gregory  H.  Adamian 

STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Electrical/ H\AC 

*p.h.  mechanical  corporation 

Paul  A.  Hayes 
R&D  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY,  INC 
Richard  D.  Pedone 


Electronics 

Alden  Electronics,  Inc. 
John  M.  Alden 


i 
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The  Boston  Home 

(formerly  The  Boston  Home  for  Incurables) 


Est:  1881 


Seeks  Your  Support 
for  Another  Century 


Write  for  Centennial  Brochure:  The  BoStOIl  HomC,  IllC. 

John  Bigelow,  Treasurei  2049-206 1  Dorchester  Avenue 

Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jr.,  Assistant  Treasurer     Boston,  Massachusetts  02124 

617/825-3905 


MAKE 
SUCH 


Audi 


TOGETHER 


ANNIS 

PORSCHE  +  AUDI,  INC. 
New  England's  #1  Volume  Dealer 
^__  Route  9,  Natick 

f   17  (617)  237-5759 
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Analytical  Systems  Engineering 

""orporation 

Michael  B.  Rukrn 

i:PSCO  Inc. 
Wayne  P.  Coffin 

The  Mitre  Corporation 
Robert  R.  Everett 

'ARLEX  CORPORATION 
Herbert  W  Pollack 

JIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 
:ORPORATION 

William  E.  Cook 

Energy 

:abot  corporation 
foundation,  inc. 

Ruth  C.  Scheer 

lANKEE  COMPANIES,  INC. 
Paul  J.  Montle 

Engineering 

joldberg-Zoino  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

5tone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Torporation 
William  F.  Allen,  Jr. 

Entertainment/Media 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
rORPORATION 


HITCHCOCK  CHAIR  COMPANY 

Thomas  H.  Glennon 

The  Jofran  Group 
Robert  D.  Roy 


Richard  A.  Smith 


Food  Service /Industry 

*Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

CREATRT:  GOURMETS,  LTD. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

daka  Food  Serv-ice  Management.  Inc. 
Tern.'  Vince 

DunMn'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 

'Federal  Distillers,  Inc. 
Alfred  J.  Balema 

Garelick  Farms,  Inc. 
Peter  M.  Bemon 

JOHNSON  0"HARE  COMPAJSTY,  INCfWe\Tnouth  Design,  Inc. 


Graphic  Design 

Clark  Linsk}'  Design,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  Linsky 

Fader.  Jones  &  Zarkades  Design 

Associates 
Roger  Jones 

*Gill  Fishman  and  Associates 

Gill  Fishman 


Harry  O'Hare 

MOET-HENNESSY 
U.S.  CORPORATION 
Ambassador  Evan  G.  Galbraith 

NATIONAL  DISTILLERS  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
John  Hoyt  Stookey 

O'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corporation  a  pqllq  COMPLTER  INC 

Arnolds.  Wolf 


Michael  E.  Weymouth 

High  Technology 

Allied  Corporation 
Edward  L.  Hennessy,  Jr. 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 
Ray  Stata 


N^ational  Amusements,  Inc. 
Sumner  M.  Redstone 

Williams  Gerard  Productions,  Inc. 
William  J  Walsh 

Finance /Venture  Capital 

A3IERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 
James  D.  Robinson  III 

Tarson  Limited 
Herbert  Carver 

FARRELL,  HEALER  &  COMPANY" 
Richard  Farrell 

rHE  FIRST  BOSTON 
:0RP0RATION 
Mark  S.  Ferber 

HAMBRECHT  &  QUIST\T:NTURE 
PARTNERS 
Robert  M.  Morrill 

Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

TA  ASSOCIATES 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

Tracy  Financial,  Inc. 
Robert  E.Tracy 


*Roberts  and  Associates 
Richard  J.  Kunzig 

Ruby  Wines 
Theodore  Rubin 

*Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

The  Taylor  Wine  Company,  Inc. 
Michael  J.  Doyle 

Shaws  Supermarkets,  Inc. 
Stanton  W  Da%'is 

United  Liquors,  Ltd. 
Michael  Tye 

Footwear 

*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  A.  Vaule,  Jr. 

MERCLTIY  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADING  CORPORATION 
Irving  A.  Wiseman 

MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 
Manuel  Rosenberg 

The  Rockport  Corporation 
Bruce  Katz 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Fu  rnish  ings/Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 


Thomas  A.  Yanderslice 

*Aritech  Corporation 
James  A.  SjTik 

AT&T 

Robert  C.  Babbitt 

AUGAT,  INC. 
Roger  D.  Wellington 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Josh  S.  Weston 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

BOSTON  FINANCIAL  &  EQUITY 
CORPORATION 
Sonny  Monosson 

*Compugraphic  Corporation 
Carl  E.  Dantas 

Computer  Corporation  of  America 

John  Donnelly,  Jr. 

COMPLTER  PARTNERS 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

Costar  Corporation 

Otto  Momingstar 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

D1^\4TECH  CORPORATION 
J.  P.  Barger 
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FIRST  MUTUAL  OF  BOSTON. 
THE  SMART  MONEY'S  WITH  US. 


We've  taken  an  important  step.  We've 
changed  our  name.  From  Mutual  Bank  to 
First  Mutual  of  Boston. 

WTiy  the  name  change?  It's  simple.  Our 
customers'  needs  have  changed.  And  the\''re 
now  looking  to  us  for  more  diversity  and 
investment  expertise  than  ever  before. 


"My  bank  got  me  to  the  ground  breaking 
in  record  time.  Smart." 


"Talk  about  smart.  With  my  home  equity  loan. 
I  raised  the  roof  and  lowered  my  taxes." 


We've  responded  to  the 
challenge  by  offering  an  impres- 
sive array  of  business  banking, 
commercial  real  estate  and 
consumer  services.  And  by 
combining  these  sendees  with 
our  banking  know-how  that 
extends  back  over  150  years. 

Now,  to  highlight  these 
expanded  capabilities,  we've 
decided  to  unveil  a  new  name.  First  Mutual 
of  Boston.  The  name  is  new.  The  tradition 
of  excellence  remains  the  same. 


FIRST  MUTUAL  OF  BOSTON 

The  smart  moneys  with  us. 


Main  Headquarters:  Prudential  Tower.  800  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  MA  02199.  Tel.:  247-6500. 22  additional  offices  in 

Allston,  Boston,  Hyde  Park.  Medford.  Needham.  Needham  Heights.  Newton  Centre,  Newton  Comer,  Newton 

Highlands.  Newtonville.  Roslindale,  Waltham,  Wa\'land.  Welleslev.  Wellesley  Hills,  West  Roxbun-. 


FINAnONWDE 
NETWORK  VJI^ 


Equal  Opportunity  Lender 


Member  FDIC/DIFM 


Equal  Housing  Lender 
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EG&G,  Inc. 

Dean  W.  Freed 
Encore  Computer  Corporation 

Kenneth  G.  Fisher 

General  Eastern  Instruments 
Corporation 

Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 
GenRad  Foundation 

Linda  B.  Smoker 

HELIX  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 
Frank  Gabron 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 
t  Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hewlett-Packard  Company 
'  Alexander  R.  Rankin 

HONEYWELL 
Warren  G.  Sprague 

Hycor,  Inc. 
!■  Joseph  Hyman 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

Ionics,  Inc. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

M/A-COM,  Inc. 
Vessarios  G.  Chigas 

Masscomp 
August  P.  Klein 

Massachusetts  High  Technology 
2!ouncil,  Inc. 
Howard  P.  Foley 

VL^TEC  CORPORATION 
Ted  Valpey,  Jr. 

\IILLIPORE  CORPORATION 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

The  Norton  Company 
Donald  R.  Melville 

'  )rion  Research  Incorporated 
Alexander  Jenkins  III 

••  Polaroid  Corporation 
I.M.  Booth 

^RIME  COMPUTER,  INC. 
Joe  M.  Henson 

PRINTED  CIRCUIT 
:;ORPORATION 
Peter  Sarmanian 

lAYTHEON  COMPANY 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 

jofTech,  Inc. 
Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

STELLAR  COMPUTER 
J.  William  Poduska 

ASC 
Arthur  Gelb 


*Tech/Ops,  Inc. 
Marvin  G.  Schorr 

TERADYNE,  INC. 

Alexander  V  d'Arbeloff 

*Thermo  Electron  Corporation 
George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 
An  Wang 

*XRE  Corporation 
John  K.  Grady 

Hotels /Restaurants 

BOSTON  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
&  TOWERS 
Roger  A.  Saunders 

*The  Hampshire  House 
Thomas  A.  Kershaw 

HOWARD  JOHNSON  COMPANY 
G.  Michael  Hostage 

Meridien  Hotel 
Bernard  Lambert 

Mildred's  Chowder  House 
James  E.  Mulcahy 

THE  RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

*Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
THE  WESTIN  HOTEL 
Bodo  Lemke 

Insurance 

*A.I.M.  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 

James  A.  Radley 
*Allied  Adjustment  Service 

Charles  A.  Hubbard 

Arkwright  Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

CAMERON  &  COLBY  CO.,  INC. 
Graves  D.  Hewitt 

*Consolidated  Group,  Inc. 
Woolsey  S.  Conover 

FRANK  B.  HALL  &  COMPANY  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Colby  Hewitt,  Jr. 

Robert  D.  Gordon  Adjusters,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Gordon 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

Fred  S.  James  &  Company  of  New 
England,  Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

*  Johnson  &  Higgins 
Robert  A.  Cameron 
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Kendall  Insurance,  Inc. 
Kennett  "Skip"  Kendall,  Jr. 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 
John  Herbert  Sullivan 

*Charles  H.  Watkins  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  P.  Nyquist 


Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely  II 

BEAR  STEARNS  &  COMPANY 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

E.F.  HUTTON  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 

Endowment  Management  &  Research 
Corporation 
Stephen  D.  Cutler 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENTS 
Samuel  W  Bodman 

*Fidelity  Service  Company 
Robert  W.  Blucke 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

KENSINGTON  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 
Alan  E.  Lewis 

KIDDER,  PBABODY& 
COMPANY,  INC. 
John  G.  Higgins 

*Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 
Robert  L.  Kemp 

MORGAN  STANLEY  &  COMPANY 
Jack  Wadsworth 

Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  & 
Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 

James  F.  Cleary 

*The  Putnam  Management 
Company,  Inc. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

SALOMON  INC. 
Joseph  P.  Lombard 

SMITH  BARNEY,  HARRIS  UPHAM 
&  COMPANY 
Robert  H.  Hotz 

*  State  Street  Development  Company 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 


Music  to  your  mouth. 


Lobster  pie,  crisp  native  duck- 
ling, prime  ribs,  baked  Indian 
pudcling,  grasshopper  pie.  Our 
hearty  Yankee  fare  and  libations 
taste  as  good  as  they  sound. 
At  The  Publick  House,  traditions  of  cooking  and  hospitality  go  back 
about  as  far  as  symphonic  ones.  Why,  we  were  feeding  hungry  travellers 
before  Beethoven  had  his  first  birthday! 

We  invite  you  to  partake  of  dinner  en  route  to  Tanglewood,  or  supper 
on  your  way  home.  We're  located  only  a  few  minutes  (and  two  centuries) 
from  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  and  1-84.  So  break  your  journey  by 
breaking  bread  with  us. 

^.-^^U^  Buddy  Adler 

.     /      j4r\  T  f  Innkeeper 

rublick  ( /f^ )  House 


On  the  Common -Sturbridge,  MA  (617)  347-3313.  Exit  9  Mass.Tpke.or  Exit  3  for  I- 


LA  DIFFERENCE 

THE  ECLECTIC  BOUTIQUE 

NEWBURY  STREET 
COMES  TO  NEWTON! 

A  combination  shop/gallery  featuring 

museum-quality  one-of-a-kind  merchandise, 

from  paper  mache  to  diamond  rings. 

'  Designer  clothing  (including  hand-knit 
sweaters,  the  best  in  woolens,  year-round 
cruise-wear) 


Artisan  jewelry 


Original  sculpture 


Hand  blown  glassware 


Specializing  in  imports  from  Italy,  Turkey,  Israel,  Greece,  Mexico, 
Germany,  Scotland,  Bali,  England,  Costa  Rica,  and  Swaziland. 

612  Washington  St.,  Newton  (near  Mass  Pike  exit  17,  across  from  Purity  Supreme)  964-5669 
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TUCKER,  ANTHONY  & 
R.  L.  DAY,  INC. 
Gerald  Segel 

Wainwright  Capital 
John  M.  Plukas 

WOODSTOCK  CORPORATION 
Frank  B.  Condon 


Legal 

'Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
r   Everett  H.  Parker 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

'Fish  &  Richardson 
John  N.  Williams 

'Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Jeffrey  P.  Somers 
GOLDSTEIN  &  IVIANELLO 

Richard  J.  Snyder 

Hale  &  Dorr 
Paul  Brountas 

'Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky 
and  Popeo,  PC. 
Francis  X.  Meaney 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

PALMER  &  DODGE 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

'Peabody  &  Arnold 
Paul  R.  Devin 

'Peabody  &  Brovra 
Maurice  Zilber 

Sherburne,  Powers  &  Needham 
Daniel  Needham,  Jr. 

Weiss,  Angoff,  Coltin,  Koski  & 
Wolf,  PC. 
Dudley  A.  Weiss 


Management/Financial/Consulting 

ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Harry  Axelrod  Consultants,  Inc. 
Harry  Axelrod 

ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  INC. 
John  F.  Magee 

Bain  &  Company 
William  W.  Bain,  Jr. 

THE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP 
Arthur  P.  Contas 


Jason  M.  Cortell  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W  Humphrey 

*General  Electric  Consulting  Services 
Corporation 
James  J.  O'Brien,  Jr. 

KAZMAIER  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Richard  W  Kazmaier,  Jr. 

Irma  S.  Mann,  Strategic  Marketing 
Irma  S.  Mann 

McKINSEY  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Robert  P  O'Block 

William  M.  Mercer-Meidinger,  Inc. 
Chester  D.  Clark 

Mitchell  &  Company 
Carol  B.  Coles 

*Rath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Arnold  0.  Putnam 

The  Wyatt  Company 
Michael  H.  Davis 


Manufacturer's  Representatives 

Barton  Brass  Associates 
Barton  Brass 

Paul  K.  O'Rourke,  Inc. 
Paul  K.  O'Rourke 


Manufacturing/Industry 

Acushnet  Company 
John  T.  Ludes 

Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Ausimont 
Leonard  Rosenblatt 

*Avondale  Industries,  Inc. 
William  F.  Connell 

*  Barry  Wright  Corporation 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

*C.R.  Bard,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  McCaffrey 

William  Carter  Company 
Manson  H.  Carter 

Checon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conaway,  Jr. 

*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Company 
Nelson  G.  Gifford 


ERVING  PAPER  MILLS 
Charles  B.  Housen 

*FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

The  Foxboro  Company 
Earle  W.  Pitt 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  PLASTICS 
BUSINESS  GROUP 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY/ 
LYNN 
Frank  E.  Pickering 

GENERAL  LATEX  &  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
Robert  W.  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
Dean  T.  Langford 

*  Harvard  Folding  Box  Company,  Inc. 
Melvin  A.  Ross 

Hollingsworth  &  Vose  Company 
Gordon  W  Moran 

The  Horn  Corporation 
Robert  H.  Lang,  Jr. 

The  Kendall  Company 
J.  Dale  Sherratt 

The  Kenett  Corporation 
Julius  Kendall 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY 
Philip  E  Leach 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

*New  England  Door  Corporation 
Robert  C.  Frank 

PLYMOUTH  RUBBER 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Robert  Haig 

RAND-WHITNEY  CORPORATION 
Robert  K.  Kraft 

S.A.Y.  Industries,  Inc. 
Romilly  H.  Humphries 

Scully  Signal  Company 
Robert  Scully 

*Soundesign  Corporation 
Robert  H.  Winer 

*Sprague  Electric  Company 
John  L.  Sprague 

Superior  Pet  Products,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 
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*Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

The  HMK  Group  of  Companies 
Steven  E.  Karol 

TRINA,  INC. 
Thomas  L.  Easton 

H.K.  Webster  Company,  Inc. 
Dean  K.  Webster 

Webster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 
A.M.  Levine 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer,  Jr. 

Media 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE/ 
AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 
William  0.  Taylor 

*The  Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Pureell 
WBZ-TV  4 
John  J.  Spinola 

WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER 
BROADCASTING,  INC. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV  5 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

WNEV-TV  7 
Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Personnel 

Emerson  Personnel,  Inc. 
Rhoda  Warren 

TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Printing 

WE.  Andrews  Company 
Martin  E.  Burkhardt 

*Bowne  of  Boston,  Inc. 
Donald  J.  Cannava 

*  Bradford  &  Bigelow,  Inc. 
John  D.  Galligan 

CHADIS  PRINTING  CO.,  INC. 
John  Chadis 

Courier  Corporation 
Alden  French,  Jr. 

Customforms,  Inc. 
David  A.  Granoff 

DANIELS  PRINTING  COMPANY 

Lee  S.  Daniels 

*Espo  Litho  Company 
David  Fromer 

*Grafacon,  Inc. 

H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 


Hub  Mail 
Wally  Bernheimer 

*Itek  Graphix  Corporation 
Patrick  Forster 

LABEL  ART,  INC. 
J.  William  Flynn 

Massachusetts  Envelope  Company 
Steven  Grossman 

MERCHANTS  PRESS 
Doug  Clott 

Rand  Typography,  Inc. 
Mildred  Nahabedian 

Sir  Speedy/Congress  Street 
Ray  Cadogan 

Publishing 

Addison  Wesley  Publishing 
Company,  Inc. 
Donald  R.  Hammonds 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 
In  memory  of  Norman  L.  Cahners 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 
Harold  T.  Miller 

Time  Magazine 
Jeanne  Kerr 

Yankee  Publishing  Incorporated 
Rob  Trowbridge 

Real  Estate/Development 

Amaprop  Developments,  Inc. 
Gregory  Rudolph 

The  Beacon  Companies 
Edwin  N.  Sidman 

*  Boston  Financial  Technology 
Group,  Inc. 

Fred  N.  Pratt,  Jr. 

*Combined  Properties  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

*  John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 

John  M.  Corcoran 

*Corcoran,  Mullins,  Jennison,  Inc. 
Joseph  E.  Corcoran 

*The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 
Hilon  Development  Corporation 
Haim  S.  Eliachar 

Historic  Mill  Properties,  Inc. 
Bert  Paley 

The  Leggat  McCall  Companies 
J  Brad  Griffith 

*McGregor  Associates 
Kathleen  McGregor 


Northland  Investment  CorporatioD 
Robert  A.  Danziger 

Benjamin  Schore  Company 
Benjamin  Schore 

Stanmar,  Inc. 
Stanley  W  Snider 

Urban  Investment  &  Development 
Corporation 
R.K.  Umscheid 

Retail 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

CARTER  HAWLEY  HALE 
STORES,  INC. 
Philip  M.  Hawley 

Child  World,  Inc. 
Dennis  H.  Barron 

Design  Pak  Incorporated 
Paul  G.  Grady 

FILENE'S 
Michael  J.  Babcock 

Herman,  Inc. 
Bernard  A.  Herman 

*Hills  Department  Stores 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

The  E.B.  Horn  Company 
Harry  Finn 

*  Jordan  Marsh  Company 

Elliot  Stone 

Karten's  Jewelers 
Joel  Karten 

London  Harness  Company 
Murray  J.  Swindell 

NEIMAN-MARCUS 
William  D.  Roddy 

*  Purity  Supreme,  Inc. 

Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Ronald  Hoffman 

Table  Toppers  Inc. 
Constance  Isenberg 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 

COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

ZAYRE  CORPORATION 
Maurice  Segall 

Science/Medical 

Cambridge  BioScience 
Gerald  F.  Buck 

CHARLES  RIVER 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Henry  L.  Foster 
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Compu-Chem  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Claude  L.  Buller 
DAMON  CORPORATION 
Da\'id  I.  Kosowsky 

HEALTH  PROGRAMS 
INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 
Dr.  Donald  B.  Giddon 

J.  A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster,  Jr. 


Services 

American  Cleaning  Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  A.  Sullivan,  Jr. 

Asquith  Corporation 
Laurence  L.  Asquith 

Bon  Ton  Rug  Cleansers,  Inc. 
Armen  Dohanian 

Victor  Grillo  &  Associates 
Victor  N.  Grillo 

Prudential  Center  Garage 
Frank  Newcomb 


Software/Information  Services 

CULLINET  SOFTWARE,  INC. 
John  J.  Cullinane 

EPSILON  DATA 
MANAGEMENT,  INC. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 

Interactive  Data  Corporation 
John  Rutherfurd 

International  Data  Group 
Patrick  J.  Mc  Govern 

Phoenix  Technologies  Ltd. 
Neil  J.  Colvin 

*Software  International  Corporation 
Frank  Grj-walski 

Tra  ve  l/Tra  nspo  rtation 

Federal  Express  Corporation 
Frederick  W;  Smith 

Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 
Da\'id  Gans 

HERITAGE  TRAVEL,  INC. 
Donald  R.  Sohn 


*Lily  Truck  Leasing  Corporation 
John  A.  Simourian 

New  England  Lincoln-Mercurj- 
Dealers  Association 
J.P  L\Tich 

THE  TRANS-LEASE  GROUP 
John  J.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Travel  Consultants  International 
Phoebe  L.  Giddon 


Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 

Stephen  J.  Sweeney 

EASTERN  GAS  &  FL^EL 

ASSOCLITES 
William  J.  PrujTi 

New  England  Electric  System 
Paul  J.  Sullivan 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
COMPANT 


Gerhard  M.  Freche 


« 


Classic  clothes  for  women 

and  men  and  traditional  gifts 

for  all  occasions. 

Beverly,  Cohasset,  Concord,  Marblehead,  Osterville,  Wellesle\ ,  Westwood 

922-2040 


0  0 


We  Give  New  Meaning  to  the  Word  "Bookstore" 

Bromer  Booksellers  (n)  1:  rare  and  unusual  books.  2:  illustrated  books,  first  editions 
and  author  autr — -----»  »-^---^-^  . ^ 


3R0Mei^ 
3ooKse£LeRS 


2nd  floor,  607  Boyiston  Street 
Copley  Sq.,  Boston  02116 
(617)  247-2818 


(as A  f^M^RO 


Mexican  Cuisine 


".  .  .  the  best  Mexican 
food  this  side  of  Taxco  .  .  . 
the  cuisine  at  Casa  Romero 
is  as  sophisticated  as 
the  decor  ..." 
Gourmet 
Magazine 

Open  Daili/from  6:00  P.M. 

for  \;our  pre-concert 

dining  convenience 

Closed  Sundai;s 

Reservations:  536-4341 
30  Gloucester  St.,  Back  Bay,  Boston 


Superior 
financial 
counseling. 

Period. 


The 
Cambridge 
Group 


288  Walnut  Street 
Mewton,  Massachusetts  02 1 60 

617-965-7480 
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Investment  Real  Estate  Management. 

Brokerage  and  Consulting  Services 

Since  1898 


Donald  L.  Saunders. 
President  &  Chief  ExecLitive  Officer 

SAUNDEFS  &  ASSOCIATES 

20  Park  Plaza  •  Boston  •  MA  •  021 16 
(617)  426 -4000 

Exclusive  Agent  for  the  Statler  Office  Building 


Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


5t  'SotofpfuT^staunvtt-' 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  ana  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri. -Sat. 
Brunch:  11:00-3:00  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 

behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 

Valet  Parking 


Thursday  '10'— 2  April,  8-10 
Friday  'B'— 3  April,  2-4 
Saturday  'B'— 4  April,  8-10 

ANDREW  DAVIS  conducting 

HANDEL  Royal  Fireworks  Music 

COLGRASS  Chaconn£,ioT  viola 

and  orchestra 
RIVKA  GOLANI 

DVORAK  Slavonic  Dances 


Friday  'A"— 17  April,  2-4:10 
Saturday  'A'— 18  April,  8-10:10 
Tuesday  'B'— 21  April,  8-10:10 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

BERG  .    Wozzeck  (concert 

performance) 
BENJAMIN  LUXON,  baritone 

(Wozzeck) 
HILDEGARD  BEHRENS,  soprano 

(Marie) 
JACQUE  TRUSSEL,  tenor 

(Drum  Major) 
JON  GARRISON,  tenor 

(Andres) 
RAGNAR  ULFUNG,  tenor 

(Captain) 
SIEGFRIED  VOGEL,  bass 

(Doctor) 
MARGARET  ^AUGER,  mezzo-soprano 

(Margret) 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
YOUTH  PRO  MUSICA, 

ROBERTA  HUMEZ,  director 


Wednesday,  22  April  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  wall  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  'B'— 23  April,  8-9:55 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

LISZT  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 

KRYSTIAN  ZIMERMAN 
BRUCKNER  Symphony  No.  2 


Programs  subject  to  change. 
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R.  JORGENSEN  ANTIQUES 


FURNISHINGS  THE  WAY  YOU  LIKE  THEM.  ^ 

Only  70  miles  nonh  of  Boston. 
R.R.  1.  Route  I     Wells,  Maine  04090    207-646-9444    Open  10-5.  Closed  Weds. 


Music  has 
charms 
to  sooth  a 
savage  beast. 


Charles  River  Hospital 
Wellesley  MA  02181 
(617)235-8400 

Jackson  Brook  Institute 
South  Portland.  ME  04106 
(207)761-2200 

Lake  Shore  Hospital 
Manchester,  NH  03103 
(603)645-6700 


But  sometimes  music  isn't  enough.  When 
serious  emotional  problems  threaten  your 
mental  health  or  that  of  someone  you  love, 
professional  care  can  help.  Problems  often 
include  depression,  alcohol  or  drug  depend- 
ency, a  painful  breakdown  in  family  com- 
munication,, eating  disorders,  troubled 
children,  or  a  significant  loss.  In  profes- 
sional surroimdingS;  Community  Care  Sys- 
tems offers  discreet,  caring,  psychiatric 
diagnostic  and  treatment  services  to  adults, 
adolescents  and  children  experiencing  life 
crises.  Our  specialized  psychiatric  treatment 
centers  throughout  New  England  offer  both 
short  and  longer  term  therapy. 

We  help  people  help  themselves. 

For  information  or  consultation  call  the  admis- 
sions director  at  the  locations  listed. 


Community  Care  Systems,  Inc. 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  .  .  . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  caU  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert 
program  information,  caU  "C-0-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of 
the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Sym- 
phony Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL 
INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492,  or 
write  the  Function  Manager,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m. 
until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on 
concert  evenings,  it  remains  open  through 
intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past 
starting- time  for  other  events.  In  addition, 
the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when 
there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or  evening. 
Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony 
subscription  concerts  become  available  at 
the  box  office  once  a  series  has  begun.  For 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets 
will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  con- 
cert. No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for 
these  events. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  stairwell  near  the 
Cohen  Annex  and  is  open  from  one  hour 
before  each  concert  through  intermission. 
The  shop  carries  all-new  BSO  and  musical- 
motif  merchandise  and  gift  items  such  as 
calendars,  appointment  books,  drinking 
glasses,  holiday  ornaments,  children's 
books,  and  BSO  and  Pops  recordings.  All 
proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  For  merchandise  information, 
please  call  267-2692. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you 
are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may 


make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  call- 
ing the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring 
needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to 
attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number 
of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon  and  Saturday-evening  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  (subscription  concerts 
only).  The  continued  low  price  of  the  Satur- 
day tickets  is  assured  through  the  gener- 
osity of  two  anonymous  donors.  The  Rush 
Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.50  each,  one  to  a 
customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall  West 
Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in 
the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to 
do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order  not 
to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any 
part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in 
the  surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted 
only  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch 
rooms,  and  in  the  main  lobby  on  Massachu- 
setts Avenue. 


A  Vast  Selection  of 

Arts,  Scholarly  & 

Literary  Titles 

Almost  all  discounted 

20%  all  the  time 

$12.99  per  disc  on  London, 

Deutsche  Grammaphon,& 

Philips  Compact  discs. 

Mail— Phone— Special  orders  welcome 

230  Elm  St.,  Davis  Sq. 
Somerville  02144 
N.  on  Mass.  past 
Boton  Book  and  Porter  Sq.  Right  on 

NMMTd MarvhouM  Day  St.  3  blocks  to  Elm. 
Davis  stop  on  Red  Line  0  623-7766 
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CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP- 
MENT may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men 
and  women  are  available  in  the  Cohen 
Annex  near  the  Symphony  Hall  West 
Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue.  On-call 
physicians  attending  concerts  should  leave 
their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the 
switchboard  near  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony 
Hall  is  available  at  the  West  Entrance  to 
the  Cohen  Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the 
orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage 
end  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first- 
balcony  level,  audience -left,  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  out- 
side the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms. 
The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal 
apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There 
are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony 
level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before 
each  performance.  For  the  Friday- after- 
noon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  12:15, 
with  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS: 
Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 


tra are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as 
well  as  internationally,  through  the  Boston 
Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  In  addi- 
tion, Friday-afternoon  concerts  are  broad- 
cast live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7); 
Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast 
live  by  both  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5).  Live  broadcasts  may  also  be 
heard  on  several  other  public  radio  stations 
throughout  New  England  and  New  York.  If 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard 
regularly  in  your  home  area  and  you  would 
like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Produc- 
tions at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad 
to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on 
the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual 
donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  news- 
letter, as  well  as  priority  ticket  information 
and  other  benefits  depending  on  their  level 
of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the 
Development  Office  at  Symphony  Hall 
weekdays  between  9  and  5.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed 
your  address,  please  send  your  new  address 
with  your  newsletter  label  to  the  Develop- 
ment Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of 
address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Busi- 
ness &  Professional  Leadership  program 
makes  it  possible  for  businesses  to  partici- 
pate in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  through  a  variety  of  original  and 
exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presi- 
dents at  Pops,"  "A  Company  Christmas  at 
Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting. 
Benefits  include  corporate  recognition  in 
the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the 
Higginson  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  service.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  BSO  Corporate 
Development  Office  at  (617)  266-1492. 
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"Flip 
a  switch 

and  you  expect  electricity 
to  be  there-lhafe  how 
a  banker  should  be!' 


Gerald  E.  Anderson,  President  and  CEO, 

Commonwealth  Energ}^  System 


In  12  years,  Gerry  Anderson  has  helped 
COM/Energy  face  everything  from  the  oil 
crisis  to  the  issues  of  nuclear  power  Today, 
he  jokes  that,  while  his  hair  is  turning  white, 
he  still  enjoys  going  to  work  in  the  morning. 

COM/Energy  and  its  affiliate  compa- 
nies provide  electricit}'  and  natural 
gas  to  more  than  half  a  million  customers  in 
76  Massachusetts  commimities. 

However,  the  company's  credo  is  to 
answer  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the 
public  at  every  level,  from  consumers, 
shareholders,  and  politicians  to  regulatory 
agencies,  and  COM/Energ\^  employees. 
Responding  to  groups  this  diverse  requires 
commitment,  patience,  skill,  and  a  Yery 
resourceful  bank. 

Bay  Banks. 

COM/Energ}^  was  looking  for  a  remit- 
tance processing  system  that  would 
improve  service,  provide  better  control  and 
documentation,  and  reduce  costs.  After 


analyzing  the  payment  patterns  of  COM/ 
Energy's  customers.  BayBanks  designed  a 
lockbox  depositor}'  account  that  enhances 
the  company's  own  high-speed  coding, 
opening,  and  scanning  equipment. 

^^With  $1,500,000  in  payments 
a  day,  our  customized 
lockbox  deposit  account  is 
critical  to  reducing  both 
float  and  error.  ^^ 

COM/Energy  also  depends  on 
BayBanks  for  disbursement  and  payroll 
ser\aces,  as  well  as  various  lines  of  credit. 
All  coordinated  by  one  Corporate  Banking 
Officer,  backed  by  a  team  of  experts. 

The  challenge  created  by  the  industry" 
trend  toward  less  regulation  has  required 
an  in-depth  planning  effort  by  COM/ 
Energy's  top  management.  The  creative 
strategies  generated  by  this  effort,  together 
with  sales  growth  and  strict  cost  control, 
have  enabled  C0M/Energ\'"s  gas  and  elec- 
tric subsidiaries  to  file  for  only  one  rate 
change  since  1982  —  a  reduction. 

^^As  we  enter  the  new  era  of 
deregulation,  we  need  a 
bank  that  isn't  regulated 
in  its  thinking.  ^^ 

C0M/Energ\"  appreciates  the  same 
kind  of  creative  thinking  at  BayBanks.  A 
86  bihion  corporate  banking  network, 
BayBanks  is  committed  to  providing  the 
most  innovative,  involved,  and  comprehen- 
sive sendee  in  New  England. 

You  know  us  as  the  leader  in  personal 
banking  service.  You'll  find  BayBanks  is  a 
leader  in  banking  service  for  business  as 
well.  Ask  Gern'  Anderson.  Or  any  of  our 
many  other  corporate  customers. 


BayBanks' 

Corporate  Banking Netwvrk' 


PASTENE 


^*>4i  Ofefcasafef  F«»»^ 


Wine  you 

,.  and 
dine  you. 


PasteneWine&  Foe 
Somerville,MA021 
Good  food.  Good  wi 
Since  1874. 
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TOSEND  A  GIFT  OF  B&B  LIQUEUR  ANYWHERE  IN  THE  US  CALL  1  •800-238-4373  VOID  WHERE  PROHIBITED 


Seiji  Ozawa^  Music  Director 

Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot, 

Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87 

Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek,  Honorary  Chairman  George  H.  Kidder,  President 

Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  Chairman  J. P.  Barger,  Vice-Chairman 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley,  Vice-Chairman       WiUiam  J.  Poorvu,  Vice-Chairman  and  Treasurer 
Mrs.  George  L.  Sargent,  Vice-Chairman 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 

Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 


PMlip  K.  Allen 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

Abram  T.  Collier 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 


Archie  C.  Epps 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

.  Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Trustees  Emeriti 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 

John  T.  Noonan 


Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

E.  James  Morton 

David  G.  Mugar 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Richard  A.  Smith 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 

Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

Sidney  Stoneman 

John  L.  Thomdike 


Other  Officers  of  the  Corporation 

John  Ex  Rodgers,  Assistant  Treasurer  Jay  B.  Wailes,  Assistant  Treasurer 

Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Clerk 

Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Kenneth  Haas,  Managing  Director 
Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Assistant  Managing  Director 

Anne  H.  Parsons,  Orchestra  Manager 

Costa  FWaxachi,  Artistic  Administrator 

Caroline  Smedvig,  Director  of  Promotion 

Josiah  Stevenson,  Director  of  Development 


Robert  Bell,  Data  Processing  Manager 
Helen  P.  Bridge,  Director  of  Volunteers 
Madelyne  Codola  Cuddeback,  Director 

of  Corporate  Development 
Vera  Gold,  Assistant  Director  of 

Promotion 
Patricia  Halligan,  Personnel  Administrator 
Nancy  A.  Kay,  Director  of  Sales 
John  M.  Keenum,  Director  of 

Foundation  Support 
Anita  R.  Kurland,  Administrator  of 

Youth  Activities 


Steven  Ledbetter,  Musicologist  d: 

Program  Annotator 
Mare  Mandel,  Publications  Coordinator 
Richard  Ortner,  Administrator  of 

Tnnglfwood  Music  Center 
\ancy  E.  Phillips,  Media  and 

Production  Manager, 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Charles  Rawsoii.  Managrr  nf  Hnx  Office 
Joyce  M.  Serwitz,  vl.v.s(.s7r/M/  Dinrtor 

of  Development 
Susan  E.  Tomlin,  Director  of  Annual  Giinng 
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Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Chairman 


Mrs.  Carl  Koch 
Vice-Chairmati 

John  Q.  Adams 

Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

Martin  Allen 

Mrs.  David  Bakalar 

Bruce  A.  Real 

Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

William  M.  Bulger 

Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Mrs.  C.  Thomas  Clagett,  Jr. 

James  F.  Cleary 

John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 

Julian  Cohen 

William  H.  Congleton 

Walter  J.  Connolly,  Jr. 

Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 

Albert  C.  Cornelio 

Phyllis  Curtin 

A.V.  d'Arbeloff 

Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 

Ms.  Phyllis  Dohanian 

Harriett  Eckstein 

Mrs.  Alexander  Ellis 

Edward  Eskandarian 

Katherine  Fanning 

John  A.  Fibiger 
Kenneth  G.  Fisher 
Peter  M.  Flanigan 


Ray  Stata 

Vice-Chairman 


Gerhard  M.  Freche 

Dean  Freed 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 

Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 

Jordan  L.  Golding 

Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  HI 

Joseph  M.  Henson 

Arnold  Hiatt 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Glen  H.  Hiner 

Mrs.  Marilyn  B.  Hoffman 

Ronald  A.  Homer 

H.  Eugene  Jones 

Howard  Kaufman 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Robert  D.  King 

Robert  K.  Kraft 

John  P.  LaWare 

Mrs.  Hart  D.  Leavitt 

Laurence  Lesser 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

C.  Charles  Marran 


Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

Secretary 

Richard  P.  Morse 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Morse 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  Nishino 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

John  A.  Perkins 

Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Robert  E.  Remis 
Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 
David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

John  Ex  Rodger s 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Gene  Shalit 

Mark  L.  Selkowitz 

Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

W  Davies  Sohier,  Jr. 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

William  F.  Thompson 

Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Mrs.  An  Wang 

Roger  D.  Wellington 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.P.  Whitney 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Brunetta  Wolfman 

Nicholas  T.  Zervas 


Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Hazen  H.  Ayer 

Paul  Fromm 


Overseers  Emeriti 

Mrs.  Louis  L  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Benjamin  H.  Lacy 


Mrs.  Stephen  VC.  Morris 

David  R.  Pokross 
Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 


Symphony  Hall  Operations 

Cheryl  Silvia,  Function  Manager 
James  E.  Whi taker.  House  Manager 

Earl  G.  Buker,  Chief  Engineer 

Cleveland  Morrison,  Stage  Manager 

Franklin  Smith,  Supervisor  of  House  Crew 

Wilmoth  A.  Griffiths,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  House  Crew 
William  D.  McDonnell,  Chief  Steward 


Officers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 


Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 
President 


Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III 
Executive  Vice-President 

Mr.  Goetz  Eaton 
Treasurer 


Mrs.  Harry  F.  Sweitzer,  Jr. 

Secretary 

Mrs.  Seabury  T.  Short,  Jr. 

Nominating  Chairman 


Vice-Presidents 


Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett,  Development  Services      Mrs.  James  T.  Jensen,  Hall  Services 


Ms.  Phyllis  Dohanian,  Membership 

Mrs.  Eugene  Leibowitz,  Tanglewood 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton,  Tanglewood 

Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg,  Fundraising  Projects 


Mrs.  Be'.a  T.  Kalman,  Youth  Activities 

and  Adult  Education 

Mrs.  Hart  D.  Leavitt,  Regions 

Ms.  Ellen  M.  Massey,  Public  Relations 


Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Berger 
Mrs.  John  T.  Boatwright 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Hubbard 


Chairmen  of  Regions 

Ms.  Prudence  A.  Law 
Mrs.  Alfred  F.  Parisi 
Mrs.  Thomas  Walker 


Mrs.  F.  T.  Whitney 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.P  Whitney 

Mrs.  Richard  W  Young 


THE 

London  Harness 


COMPANY 


Guardians  of  Craftsmanship.  Since 
1776,  London  Harness  products  have 
been  distinguished  by  superior  crafts- 
manship, classic  styling  and  endurance . 
(^^^  Schlesinger  attaches  are  crafted 
in  the  same  tradition.  As  hand 
some  as  they  are  strong, 
Schlesinger  cases  are  sym- 
bolic of  success.  ^&3  We 
are  proud  to  include  them 


y^pORTEffj 


iONDOH 


in  what  is  the  finest  selection  of  busi- 
ness cases  in  New  England.  Corporate 
accounts  invited.  -^^^  MAIN  STORE: 
60  Franklin  Street,  Downtown  Cross- 
ing, Boston,  MA  02110,  542-9234. 
i<c^BRASCH  LOCATIONS: 
51  Central  Street.  Wellesley, 
MA,  237-5950.  '?^  e^) 
North  Shore  Shopping  Ctr., 
Peabodv.MA.531-6180.^ 


SUNDAY,  APRIL  5  AT  3PM 


Chombcf 


u. 


AT  JORDAN 


...THE  HIGHEST  INTERNATIONAL  LEVEL  OF 
CHAMBER  MUSIC  PLAYING... "-the  boston  globe 

The  Chamber  Players  have  lovingly  refined 
their  talent,  surrendering  themselves  to 
the  joys  of  ensemble  music. " 

LE  MONDE 

The  extraordinary  instrumentalists  of  the 
renowned  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
were.. . musically  impeccable. . . " 


NAZIONE  FIRENZE 


GILBERT  KALISH,  PIANIST 


SUNDAY 

APRIL  5 

1987 


Hindemith  Kleine  Kammermusik,'  for  woodwind  quintet. 

Op.  24,  No.  2 
Ravel  Trio  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello 
Knussen  Ophelia  Dances.'  for  chamber  ensemble 
Spohr  Nonet  in  F  for  strings  and  winds.  Op.  31 


Single  Ticket  Prices 

$^3i0(f  Orchestra,  Balcony  (Sold  Out) 
$10.00  Orchestra,  Balcony 
$  7.00  Orchestra,  Balcony 

As  of  March  16, 
tickets  are  available 
at  the  Jordan  Hall 
box  office,  536-2412. 


BSO 


"White  Island" 
World  Premiere  at 
Symphony  Hall  8  April 

Donald  Martino's  The  White  Island,  the  last  of 
the  BSO's  centennial  commissions,  and  writ- 
ten especially  for  John  Oliver  and  the  Tangle- 
wood  Festival  Chorus,  will  have  its  world 
premiere  at  S\Tnphony  Hall  on  Wednesday, 
8  April  at  8  p.m.  under  the  direction  of  John 
Oliver,  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
and  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Also  on  the  program  is  Bruckner's  F  minor 
Mass,  with  guest  soloists  Roberta  Alexander, 
soprano,  Katherine  Ciesinski,  mezzo-soprano, 
John  Aler,  tenor,  and  John  Cheek,  bass-bari- 
tone. Tickets  are  available  at  the  SjTnphony 
Hall  box  office,  at  $19,  $16,  $12,  and  $10. 

Empire  Brass  to 
Perform  Benefit  Concert 

The  Empire  Brass  will  present  a  concert  on 
Sunday,  5  April  at  4  p.m.  at  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church,  81  Elm  Street,  Concord,  to  benefit  the 
Boston  S\Tnphony  Orchestra  and  the  Boston 
University  Tanglewood  Institute.  This  benefit 
performance  is  sponsored  by  Region  V  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers. 
Patron  tickets  are  $15  and  include  preferred 
seating  and  a  champagne  reception  follo\Wng 
the  concert.  General  admission  at  the  door  is 
$5.  For  tickets  and  more  information  call  Mrs. 
William  Newton,  263-5922,  or  the  Volunteer 
Office,  266-1492,  ext.  177. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to 
announce  that,  for  the  thirteenth  season,  various 
Boston-area  galleries,  museums,  schools,  and 
non-profit  artists'  organizations  are  exhibiting 
their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the 
first-balcony  level  of  SjTnphony  Hall.  On  display 
through  6  April  is  an  exhibit  from  the  Chinese 
Culture  Institute  which  features  works  by  two 
artists  from  Canton,  Wang  Shakong  and  Liu 
Zho-shu.  Upcoming  exhibits  will  feature  works 
from  Decor  International  (6  April-4  May)  and 
Arnold  Arboretum  (4  May- June  1). 


Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
at  Jordan  Hall 

The  Boston  S^-Tnphony  Chamber  Players 
perform  the  last  program  of  their  three- 
concert  Jordan  Hall  series  on  Sunday,  5  April 
at  3  p.m.  The  program  includes  Hindemith's 
Kleine  Kammermusik  for  wind  quintet.  Opus 
24,  No.  2,  Ravel's  Trio  for  piano,  \iolin,  and 
cello,  Oliver  Knussen's  Ophelia  Dances, 
Book  I,  conducted  by  the  composer,  and  Louis 
Spohr's  Nonet  in  F  for  strings  and  winds. 
Gilbert  Kalish  is  the  guest  pianist.  Tickets  at 
$13,  $10,  and  $7  are  available  at  the  Jordan 
Hall  box  office,  536-2412. 

Friends  Weekend  at  Tanglewood 

Friends  of  the  BSO  have  the  opportunity  to 
travel  to  Tanglewood  by  chartered  bus  for 
three  days  of  spectacular  music  the  weekend 
of  Friday,  July  24  through  Sunday,  July  26. 
Performances  include  Neville  Marriner  con- 
ducting the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the- 
Fields  and  Charles  Dutoit  conducting  the 
Boston  S\'mphony  Orchestra  in  music  of 
Roussel,  Schubert,  Wagner,  and  Stra^-insk^', 
with  solo  appearances  by  violinist  Midori  in 
the  Paganini  Violin  Concerto  No.  1.  and  BSO 
principals  Malcolm  Lowe  and  Jules  Eskin  in 
the  Brahms  Double  Concerto.  The  Friends 
will  stay  at  the  Red  Lion  Inn.  with  transporta- 
tion provided  by  Greyhound  Bus.  Dinner  Fri- 
day night  will  be  at  the  Red  Lion  Inn,  lunch  on 
Saturday  at  beautiful  Seranak,  and  dinner 
Saturday  night  at  the  Tanglewood  Tent  Club. 
Sunday  luncheon  at  Blant\Te  will  precede  the 
2:30  p.m.  concert.  Anticipated  arrival  time 
back  in  Boston  on  Sunday,  July  26  is  8:00  p.m. 
The  weekend  is  open  to  Friends  of  the  BSO 
who  have  donated  a  minimum  of  $40;  space  is 
limited  to  45  people  on  a  first-come,  first- 
served  basis.  The  cost  of  the  weekend — $400 
per  person,  double  occupancy  ($515  per  per- 
son for  single  occupancy) — includes  a  $50 
tax-deductible  contribution  to  the  BSO  and 
covers  transportation,  lodging,  meals  (exclud- 
ing breakfasts),  and  concert  tickets.  For  fur- 
ther information  please  call  the  Volunteer 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall,  266-1492,  ext.  177. 

With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for 
their  continued  support  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


References 

furnished  on 
request 


Aspen  Music  Festival 

Burt  Bacharach 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Bolcom  and  Morris 

Jorge  Bolet 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Brevard  Music  Center 

Dave  Brubeck 

David  Buechner 

Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 

Cincinnati  May  Festival 

Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra 

Aaron  Copland 

Denver  Symphony  Orchestra 

Eastern  Music  Festival 

Michael  Feinstein 

Ferrante  and  Teicher 

Natalie  Hinderas 

Dick  Hyman 

Interlochen  Arts  Academy  and 

National  Music  Camp 
Billy  Joel 


Liberace 

Marian  McPartland 

Zubin  Mehta 

Metropolitan  Opera 

Mitchell-Ruff  Duo 

Seiji  Ozawa 

Luciano  Pavarotti 

Philadelphia  Orchestra 

Andre  Previn 

Ravinia  Festival 

Santiago  Rodriguez 

George  Shearing 

Abbey  Simon 

Georg  Solti 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas 

Beveridge  Webster 

Earl  Wild 

John  Williams 

Wolf  Trap  Foundation  for 

the  Performing  Arts 
Yehudi  Wyner 
Over  200  others 


m  Baldwin 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 


Harry  Ellis  Dickson  conducts  the  Boston 
Classical  Orchestra  on  Wednesday,  1  April 
and  Friday,  3  April  at  8  p.m.  in  Faneuil  Hall 
at  Quincy  Market.  The  program  includes 
Bach's  Orchestral  Suite  No.  3,  the  Mozart 
Bassoon  Concerto  with  BSO  principal 
Sherman  Walt,  and  the  Beethoven  Symphony 
No.  8.  Tickets  are  $18  and  $12,  $8  for  stu- 
dents and  senior  citizens.  For  further  infor- 
mation, call  426-2387.  PLEASE  NOTE  that 
these  concerts  were  scheduled  originally  for 
18  and  20  March. 

The  Hawthorne  Quartet — Bo  Youp  Hwang 
and  Ronan  Lefkowitz,  violins,  Mark  Ludwig, 
viola,  and  Sato  Knudsen,  cello — performs 
music  of  Haydn,  Stravinsky,  Smetana,  and 
Gershwin  at  the  Richmond  Congregational 
Church  in  Richmond,  Massachusetts,  on  Sun- 
day, 5  April  at  3  p.m.  No  admission  charge; 
donations  accepted  at  the  door.  For  further 
information,  call  (413)  698-3220. 

Ronald  Feldman  conducts  the  world  pre- 
miere of  Alejandro  Vifiao's  Toccata  del  mago 
for  string  ensemble  and  computer  sound  on  a 
concert  sponsored  by  the  MIT  Experimental 
Music  Studio  at  Kresge  Auditorium  in  Cam- 


bridge on  Friday,  10  April  at  8  p.m.  Tickets  are 
$7  ($4  for  students  and  seniors).  For  further 
information,  call  253-7441. 

The  Boston  Artists'  Ensemble,  featuring 
cellist  Jonathan  Miller,  clarinetist  Peter  Had- 
cock,  and  pianist  Hung- Kuan  Chen,  performs 
trios  by  Brahms  and  Beethoven,  and 
Debussy's  First  Rhapsody  for  clarinet  and 
piano,  in  Ellsworth  Hall  at  Pine  Manor  Junior 
College,  400  Heath  Street  in  Chestnut  Hill,  on 
Sunday,  12  April  at  7  p.m.  Tickets  are  $9 
general  admission,  $7  for  seniors,  and  $5  for 
students.  For  reservations  or  further  informa- 
tion, call  437-0231. 

Guest  conductor  Oliver  Knussen  conducts 
the  contemporary  music  ensemble  Collage 
(founded  by  BSO  percussionist  Frank 
Epstein)  in  an  all-British  program  on  Monday, 
13  April  1987  at  8  p.m.  at  the  Longy  School  of 
Music  in  Cambridge.  The  music  is  by 
Knussen,  Robert  Saxton,  Robin  Holloway, 
Harrison  Birtwistle,  and  Michael  Tippett; 
Joan  Heller  is  the  featured  soprano.  Tickets 
are  $8  general  admission,  $5  for  students  and 
senior  citizens.  For  further  information,  call 
437-0231. 


GUILD,  MONRAD  &  GATES,  INC. 

Family  Investment  Advisers 


50  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

Telephone:  (617)  523-1320 


For  Those  YJho  Want 

Specialized  Individual  Attention  and  Care 

in  the  Management  of  Investments 

and  Tax  and  Estate  Planning 


Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr.  Ernest  E.  Monrad  William  A.  Oates,  Jr.  Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jr. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


Seiji  Ozawa  became  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall  of 
1973.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as  music 
director,  he  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  to 
hold  that  position  since  the  orchestra's  found- 
ing in  1881.  Bom  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China, 
to  Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child,  later 
graduating  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  'wdth  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the 
International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors held  in  BesanQon,  France,  and  was 
in\ited  to  Tanglewood  by  Charles  Munch, 
then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  a  judge  at  the  competition.  In  1960  he 
won  the  TanglcM^ood  Music  Center's  highest 
honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstand- 
ing student  conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accom- 
panied Bernstein  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's 1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  made 
an  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for 
the  1961-62  season.  In  January  1962  he 
made  his  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America,  with  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony.  Mr.  Ozawa  was  music 
director  of  the  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director 
of  the  Toronto  SjTnphony  Orchestra  from 
1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San 


Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976, 
followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music 
adviser. 

Seiji  Ozawa  made  his  first  Symphony 
Hall  appearance  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  January  1968;  he  had 
previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  adviser  in  1970.  For  the 
1972-73  season  he  was  the  orchestra's 
music  adviser.  Since  becoming  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  1973,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as 
well  as  at  home,  leading  concerts  in 
Europe,  Japan,  and  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra 
traveled  to  China  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
That  same  year,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at 
the  major  European  music  festivals.  In 
1981,  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  celebrated 
the  Boston  Symphony's  centennial  with  a 
fourteen-city  American  tour  and  an  interna- 
tional tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  England.  They  returned  to 
Europe  for  an  eleven-concert  tour  in  the  fall 
of  1984,  and  to  Japan  for  a  three-week  tour 
in  February  1986,  the  orchestra's  third  visit 
to  that  country  under  Ozawa' s  direction. 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music  "wath  the 
recent  program  of  twelve  centennial  com- 
missions, and  with  a  new  program,  begin- 
ning this  year,  to  include  such  composers  as 
Peter  Lieberson  and  Hans  Werner  Henze. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  interna- 
tional career,  appearing  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de 
Paris,  the  French  National  Radio  Orches- 
tra, the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Phil- 
harmonic. His  operatic  credits  include 
Salzburg,  London's  Royal  Opera  at  Covent 
Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  the  Paris 
Opera,  where  he  conducted  the  world 
premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  in  November  1983. 
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Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  American  premiere  of 
excerpts  from  that  work  in  Boston  and 
New  York  in  April  1986. 

Seiji  Ozawa  has  recorded  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI, 
New  World,  Hyperion,  Erato,  and  RCA 
records.  His  award-winning  recordings 
include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  on  DG, 
Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a 
Thousand,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder, 
both  on  Philips,  and,  also  on  DG,  the  Berg 
and  Stravinsky  \dolin  concertos  with  Itzhak 
Perlman,  with  whom  he  has  also  recorded  the 
violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and  Robert 
Starer  for  Angel/EMI.  With  Mstislav 
Rostropo\dch,  he  has  recorded  the  EK^ofak 
Cello  Concerto  and  Tchaikovsky's  Variations 
on  a  Rococo  Theme,  newly  available  on  a 
single  disc  from  Erato.  Other  recent  record- 


ings, on  CBS,  include  music  of  Berlioz  and 
Debussy  \^ath  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade,  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  witH 
Isaac  Stem,  and  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  and 
the  Schoenberg/iVIonn  Cello  Concerto  with 
Yo-Yo  Ma.  He  has  also  recorded  the  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the 
Choral  Fantasy  wdth  Rudolf  Serkin  for 
Telarc,  orchestral  works  by  Strauss, 
Stra\dnslry,  and  Hoist,  and  BSO  centennial 
commissions  by  Roger  Sessions,  Andrzej 
Panufnik,  Peter  Lieberson,  John  Harbison, 
and  Oily  Wilson. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorar\'  doctor  of 
music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts,  He  has  won  an  Emmy  for 
the  Boston  SjTnphony  Orchestra's  "Eve- 
ning at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 


"There's  no  passion  in  the  human  soul. 
But  finds  its  food  in  music." 


George  Lillo 


Join  us  before  or  after  the  Symphony  at  the  Bristol  Lounge, 
overlooking  the  Public  Garden  at  Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Also  serving  lunch,  dinner  and  afternoon  tea.  The 
encore  is  over,  but  the  music  plays  on. 

For  Four  Seasons  Place 
Condominium  Sales  Information, 
please  call  617-338-4444. 


Four  Seasons  Hotel 

BOSTON 

200  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

(617)  338-4400 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1986-87 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Tamara  Smimova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Homer  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating  within  each  string  section. 
+  On  sabbatical  leave. 


Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  Oeorge  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 

Joseph  McGauley 

Leonard  Moss 
*Michael  Vitale 
fHarvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Gerald  Elias 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*Nancy  Bracken 

*  Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Lucia  Lin 

*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Wilkison 
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Robert  Barnes 

Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsk^' 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*Mark  Ludwig 

*Roberto  Diaz 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

fMartha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Miseha  Xieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Xeicman  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Ronald  Feldman 
*Jerome  Patterson 
*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Sato  Knudsen 


Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  St  at  a  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Heame 

Bela  AVurtzler 

Leslie  Martin 

John  Salkowski 

John  Barwicki 
*Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  D\rv'er 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buvse 


Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 


Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wa^Tie  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 


English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-Hat  Clarinet 


Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 


Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 

Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 


Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Charles  Daval 
Peter  Chapman 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Xorman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Sehmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Ship  pen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Ganger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harrj'  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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FIDUCIARY. 

Private  Trustees  in  Corporate  Form 

For  over  100  years  we  have 
devoted  complete  and  undi- 
vided attention  to  the  care 
and  management  of  property 
for  individuals  and  institu- 
tions. We  maintain  no  co- 
mingled  funds:  all  accounts 
are  handled  on  an  individual 
basis.  We  believe  that  conti- 
nuity of  administration  is 
essential  to  the  achievement 
of  established  objectives. 
One  officer  is  assigned  to 
pay  close  attention  to  the 
client's  needs  and  goals, 
and  look  after  all  aspects 
of  the  client's  affairs. 

- 

© 

FIDUCIARY 

BOSTON  TRUSTEES 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 

Telephone  (617)  482-5270 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Now  in  its  one-hundred-and-sixth  season, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  continues 
to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  and  to  broaden  the  interna- 
tional reputation  it  has  established  in 
recent  decades.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  the  orchestra 
has  performed  throughout  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  Japan,  and 
China,  and  it  reaches  audiences  numbering 
in  the  millions  through  its  performances  on 
radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays 
an  active  role  in  commissioning  new  works 
from  today's  most  important  composers, 
and  its  summer  season  at  Tanglewood  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
music  festivals  in  the  world.  The  orches- 
tra's virtuosity  is  reflected  in  the  concert 
and  recording  activities  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players — the  world's  only 
permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of  a 
major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers— and  the  activities  of  the  Boston  Pops 
have  established  an  international  standard 
for  the  performance  of  lighter  kinds  of 
music.  In  addition,  during  its  summer  sea- 
son at  Tanglewood,  the  BSO  sponsors  one 
of  the  world's  most  important  training 
grounds  for  young  musicians,  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  which  celebrates  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  in  1990. 

For  many  years,  philanthropist.  Civil 
War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town 


of  Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in 
the  spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that 
year  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
inaugural  concert  took  place  under  the 
direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  symphony  concerts 
were  held  in  the  Old  Boston  Music  Hall; 
Symphony  Hall,  the  orchestra's  present 
home,  and  one  of  the  world's  most  highly 
regarded  concert  halls,  was  opened  in  1900. 
Henschel  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of 
German-born  and  -trained  conductors — 
Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil 
Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in  the 
appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony had  given  their  first  "Promenade" 
concert,  offering  both  music  and  refresh- 
ments, and  fulfilling  Major  Higginson' s 
wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of 
music."  These  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in 
the  springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popu- 
lar" and  then  "Pops,^'  fast  became  a 
tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades, 
there  were  striking  moves  toward  expan- 
sion. In  1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen  con- 
certs at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in 
San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  RCA 
in  the  pioneering  days  of  1917,  continued 
with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio 
broadcasts  of  concerts.  The  character  of  the 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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COPLfY  CONCERTO 


First  Movement 
Allegro 

Shopping  at  Nelman-Marcus 

and  100  trend-setting 

specialty  shops. 

Second  Movement 
Andante 

Dining  at  9  unique 

restaurants,  with  even  more 

at  the  Westin  and 

Marriott  hotels. 

Third  Movement 
Allesro  Vivace 


Entertainment  at  a  9-screen 

cinema.  Copley  Place  has 

music  and  dancing,  too. 


f  ■••r 


COPLEY 
PIACE, 

V        in  Boston's  Back  Bay 

®1260211 


Boston  Symphony  was  greatly  changed  in 
1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud  was  engaged  as 
conductor;  he  was  succeeded  the  following 
season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These  appoint- 
ments marked  the  beginning  of  a  French- 
oriented  tradition  which  would  be  main- 
tained, even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge 
Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employment 
of  many  French- trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric 
personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he 
served  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty- 
five  years. 

In  1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's 
first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year 
later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual 
summer  residence  at  Tanglewood. 
Koussevitzky  passionately  shared  Major 
Higginson's  dream  of  "a  good  honest 
school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that 
dream  was  realized  with  the  founding  at 
Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
(now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as 
well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts 
on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inau- 
gurated by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and 
who  in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conduc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would 
hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by 
John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops 
celebrated  its  hundredth  birthday  in  1985 
under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  con- 
temporary composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this 
country.  During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra 
toured  abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its 
continuing  series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  ini- 
tiated. Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his  seven- 
year  term  as  music  director  in  1962. 
Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  premieres, 
restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two 
predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA;  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was 
also  an  energetic  director  of  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  and  under  his  lead- 


ership a  full-tuition  fellowship  program  was 
established.  Also  during  these  years,  in 
1964,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers were  founded. 

William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf 
in  1969.  He  conducted  several  American 
and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA, 
appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts 
on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the 
mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  since  1970,  became 
the  orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in 
the  fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music 
adviser.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as 
music  director,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to 
solidify  the  orchestra's  reputation  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  his  program  of  centennial 
commissions — from  Sandor  Balassa, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Corigliano,  Peter 
Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison,  Leon 
Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald 
Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  significantly  reaffirmed 
the  orchestra's  commitment  to  new  music. 
Under  his  direction,  the  orchestra  has  also 
expanded  its  recording  activities  to  include 
releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/ 
EMI,  Hyperion,  New  World,  and  Erato 
labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250 
concerts  annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audi- 
ence of  nearly  1.5  million,  the  orchestra's 
performances  are  heard  by  a  vast  national 
and  international  audience.  Its  annual  bud- 
get has  grown  from  Higginson's  projected 
$115,000  to  more  than  $20  million,  and  its 
preeminent  position  in  the  world  of  music  is 
due  not  only  to  the  support  of  its  audiences 
but  also  to  grants  from  the  federal  and 
state  governments,  and  to  the  generosity  of 
many  foundations,  businesses,  and  individ-  . 
uals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly 
fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 
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A  New  Standard: 

THE  NAD  7220PE. 


Our  goal  was  to  design  a  receiver  in  the  NAD  tradition,  with  true  state-of-the- 
art  performance  ...  but  for  under  $300!  The  NAD  7220PE  represents  the     ^ 
culmination  of  our  most  intensive  engineering  effort  ever 


We  started  with  NAD's  most  advancedamplifier  technology— the  "Power 
Envelope.  This  circuitry  provides  extra  reserves  of  tone-burst  power  for 
music— nearly  triple  the  rated  continuous  power!  Then  we  added  an  outstand- 
ing FM  section  with  three  stages  of  I.F.  filtering  for  freedom  from  noise  and 
interference,  and  a  dual-gate  MOSFET  front-end  for  superb  sensitivity  But  we 
didn't  stop  there.  The  finishing  touch  is  our  unmatched  discrete  phono  pre- 
amp  with  a  dynamic  range  over  lOOdB,  more  than  enough  for  the  demands  of 
today's  (and  tomorrow's)  digital  recordings.  The  7220PE  sets  new  standards 
by  which  other  receivers,  costing  much  more,  will  now  be  measured. 

We  invite  you  to  audition  this  truly  remarkable  product. 
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For  more  information  on  the  NAD  7220  PE  and  a  list  of  dealers,  send  us  the  coupon  below. 

NAME 


ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE                                ZIP 

NAD  (USA),  INC., 

675  Canton  Street,  Norwood,  MA.  02062 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87 

Thursday,  2  April  at  8 
Friday,  3  April  at  2 
Saturday,  4  April  at  8 

ANDREW  DAVIS  conducting 


HANDEL 


Music  for  the  Royal  Fireworks 

Ouverture.  Adagio — ^Allegro 

Bouree 

La  paix.  Largo  alia  Siciliana 

La  Rejouissance.  Allegro 

Menuet  I;  Menuet  II 


COLGRASS 


Chaconne,  for  viola  and  orchestra 
(United  States  premiere) 

RIVKA  GOLANI 


INTERMISSION 


DVORAK 


Slavonic  Dances 

Op.  46,  No.  1  in  C  (Presto) 

Op.  46,  No.  2  in  E  minor  (Allegretto  scherzando) 

Op.  46,  No.  3  in  A-flat  (Poeo  allegro) 

Op.  46,  No.  8  in  G  minor  (Presto) 

Op.  72,  No.  2  in  E  minor  (Allegretto  grazioso) 

Op.  72,  No.  3  in  F  (Allegro) 

Op.  72,  No.  4  in  D-flat  (Allegretto  grazioso) 

Op.  72,  No.  7  in  C  (Allegro  vivace) 


The  evening  concerts  will  end  about  9:55  and  the  afternoon  concert  about  3:55. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion, 
Erato,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  oif 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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OULD  FREDERICK  LAW  OLMSTED 


HAVE  HAD  THE  HERITAGE  IN  MIND 

WHEN  HE  ENVISIONED  THE  PUBLIC  GARDEN? 

THIS  PERFECT  VENUE  HAS  AWAITED  THE 

PERFECT  RESIDENCE  FOR  WELL  OVER  A  CENTURY: 

THE  HERITAGE  ON  THE  GARDEN. 

AN  ORIGINAL  OF  TIMELESS  ELEGANCE. 

FOR  INFORMATION,  CALL  266-2500. 

^^ 

THEHERITAGE 

ON  THE  CAKDEN 
RESIDENTIAL  SALES  OFFICE:  17  ARLINGTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS.  02116. 
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George  Frideric  Handel 

Music  for  the  Royal  Fireworks 


George  Friedrich  Handel  was  born  in 
Halle,  Saxony,  on  23  February  1685  and 
died  in  London  on  14  April  1759,  having 
in  the  meantime  adopted  the  anglicized 
spelling  of  his  name,  George  Frideric 
Handel.  He  composed  the  Royal  Fire- 
works Music  in  1749  to  be  performed  as 
part  of  an  outdoor  fireworks  display. 
The  first  performance  took  place  on 
27 April  1749.  Theodore  Thomas  led  a 
suite  from  the  Royal  Fireworks  Music  in 
a  Summer  Park  Concert  in  the  Central 
Park  Garden  in  New  York  on  21  October 
1868;  the  music  was  apparently  played 
for  the  ''first  time  in  this  country"  on 
that  occasion.  Richard  Burgin  played 
three  movements  at  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  in  January  and  February  1941; 
Charles  Munch,  Burgin,  and  Eugene  Ormandy  gave  later  performances  of  a  four- 
movement  suite  arranged  by  Sir  Hamilton  Harty.  The  complete  Barenreiter  score  being 
performed  at  the  present  concerts  has  been  played  only  twice  before  by  the  orchestra, 
both  times  at  Tanglewood,  under  Kurt  Masur  in  1984  and  Trevor  Pinnock  in  1986. 
Originally  written  with  parts  for  three  oboes,  two  bassoons,  contrabassoon,  three  horns, 
three  trumpets,  and  three  timpani,  the  first  performance  included  many  instruments  on 
each  part.  Handel  later  reworked  the  score  to  include  strings  as  well.  The  continuo 
harpsichordist  is  Mark  Kroll. 

The  autumn  of  1748  finally  saw  the  end  of  the  long  and  grinding  European  war 
known  as  the  "War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,"  which  had  started  in  1740  when 
Charles  VI,  head  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  and  also  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor,  died 
without  leaving  a  son.  Though  Charles  had  made  a  provision  according  to  which  his 
estates  (a  few  modest  parcels  of  land  including  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia,  plus 
various  provinces  in  the  southern  Netherlands  and  northern  Italy)  would  go  to  his 
daughter  Maria  Theresa,  he  had  not  dealt  with  the  problem  of  succession  to  the 
elective  title  of  Holy  Roman  Emperor,  which  had  been  in  the  Hapsburg  family  for 
three  hundred  years.  Well  before  Charles's  death  other  European  rulers  felt  some 
interest  in  seeing  that  the  Imperial  title  did  not  fall  to  Maria  Theresa's  husband 
Francis,  who  was  a  minor  enough  noble  to  be  considered  unsuitable  for  such  an 
honor.  But  if  anyone  else  were  to  be  elected,  the  successful  candidate  would  also 
have  to  be  endowed  with  some  of  the  Hapsburg  inheritance. 

It  was  Frederick  II  of  Prussia  (later  known  as  Frederick  the  Great)  who  actually 
started  the  war  by  an  aggressive  move  into  Silesia,  part  of  the  Bohemian  lands  and 
one  of  the  richest  Hapsburg  territories.  But  hostilities  soon  expanded  to  encompass 
all  of  Europe,  including  England  and  France,  for  whom  the  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  was  just  one  more  skirmish  in  a  long  duel  between  the  two  countries 
lasting  from  1689  to  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  in  1815.  The  signing  of  the  peace  treaty 
in  Aix-la-Chapelle  on  18  October  1748,  after  so  many  years  of  hardship  and  blood- 
shed, was  therefore  hailed  as  an  achievement  worthy  of  the  most  splendid  celebra- 
tion. (Few  were  perhaps  aware  at  the  time  that  the  "peace"  was  essentially  a 
politicians'  convenience;  though  much  had  been  settled  in  central  Europe,  the 
dispute  between  France  and  England  was  scarcely  addressed  in  the  treaty,  and  war 
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THE  FARM 

At    Chestnut    Hill 


Where  you 

can  reap  the  rewards 

of  your  success. 


Custom  condominium  homes 

from  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Phase  II  available  for  Autumn  harvest. 

For  an  appointment,  phone:  527-FARIVl. 
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was  to  break  out  again  between  those  two  powers  only  a  few  years  later,  on  the  North 
American  continent — ^with  what  were  to  be  fateful  consequences  for  all  concerned, 
including  the  loss  of  two  empires  and  the  eventual  rise  of  a  new  republic.) 

In  any  case,  the  peace  was  to  be  celebrated  with  a  grand  public  display  of 
fireworks  in  London's  Green  Park  in  April  1749.  The  King  agreed  that  music  should 
accompany  the  festivities,  but  with  the  stipulation  that  it  should  be  music  of  "warlike 
instruments" — that  is,  wind  and  percussion,  the  types  of  instruments  that  might  be 
part  of  a  military  band.  Handel  was  commissioned  to  write  the  music,  but  at  the  last 
moment  he  demanded  also  to  be  allowed  to  include  strings  in  the  ensemble;  no  doubt 
he  was  worried  about  the  problems  of  intonation  with  so  many  wind  instruments, 
which  were  far  more  unreliable  in  their  eighteenth-century  versions  than  they  are 
today.  The  Duke  of  Montague,  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  wrote  to  the  Comptroller  of 
his  Majesty's  Fireworks  to  describe  Handel's  view  of  the  matter: 

Now  Hendel  proposes  to  lessen  the  nomber  of  trumpets,  &c,  and  to  have 
violeens.  I  don't  at  all  doubt  but  when  the  King  hears  it  he  will  be  very  much 
displeased  ...  .1  am  shure  it  behoved  Hendel  to  have  as  many  trumpets,  and 
other  martial  instruments,  as  possible,  tho  he  dont  retrench  the  violins, 
which  I  think  he  shoud,  tho  I  beleeve  he  will  never  be  persuaded  to  do  it. 


3t  '^BotofpAjTRgst^urwrt-^ 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  ana  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  11:00-3:00  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 

behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 

Valet  Parking 


A 
SYMPHONY 

OF 
SERVICES 

1st  American  Bank  is  your  full 
service  bank  with  11  offices  in 
Boston  and  on  the  South  Shore. 
Let  us  orchestrate  all  your 
banking  needs.  For  assistance 
call  436-1500. 

^stnmEiican 

Member  FDIC/DIFM 
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FIRST  MUTUAL  OF  BOSTON. 
THE  SMART  MONEY'S  WITH  US. 


We've  taken  an  important  step.  We've 
changed  our  name.  From  Mutual  Bank  to 
First  Mutual  of  Boston. 

Why  the  name  change?  It's  simple.  Our 
customers'  needs  have  changed.  And  they're 
now  looking  to  us  for  more  diversity  and 
investment  expertise  than  ever  before. 


iFl        ^ 

"My  bank  got  me  to  the  ground  breaking 
in  record  time.  Smart." 


"Talk  about  smart.  With  my  home  equity  loan. 
I  raised  the  roof  and  lowered  m  v  taxes." 


We've  responded  to  the 
challenge  by  offering  an  impres- 
sive array  of  business  banking, 
commercial  real  estate  and 
consumer  services.  And  by 
combining  these  services  with 
our  banking  know-how  that 
extends  back  over  150  years. 

Now,  to  highlight  these 
expanded  capabilities,  we've 
decided  to  unveil  a  new  name.  First  Mutual 
of  Boston.  The  name  is  new.  The  tradition 
of  excellence  remains  the  same.  ^ 


FIRST  MUTUAL  OF  BOSTON 

The  smart  moneys  with  us 


Main  Headquarters:  Prudential  Tower.  800  Boylston  St..  Boston.  MA  02199.  Tel.:  247-6500. 22  additional  offices  in 

Allston.  Boston.  Hyde  Park.  Medford,  Needham.  Needham  Heights.  Newton  Centre,  Newton  Comer.  Newton 

Highlands,  ^sewtonville.  Roslindale.  W'altham.  W'ayland,  \\'ellesle\'.  Weilesley  Hills.  West  Roxbur\'. 


mNAnoNWK 
NETYwmrrw 


Equal  Opportunity  Lender 


Member  FDIC/DIFM 


Equal  Housing  Lender 
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Then  there  was  a  proposal  by  Handel's  friend  and  admirer  Jonathon  Tyers,  the 
owner  of  Vauxhall  Gardens,  one  of  the  leading  pleasure  gardens  of  the  day,  and  the 
site  of  much  concert-giving,  for  a  public  rehearsal  to  be  held  there.  Handel  was 
opposed  to  the  idea,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  overruled,  for  one  took  place  on 
21  April.  An  audience  estimated  at  12,000  converged  on  the  Gardens  and  created 
such  a  traffic  jam  on  London  Bridge  that  carriages  were  reported  delayed  for  three 
hours. 

The  actual  performance  of  the  music  with  the  fireworks  took  place  on  27  April.  The 
event  seems  to  have  been  only  a  mixed  success.  Perhaps  because  of  the  wet  weather, 
many  of  the  rockets  failed  to  explode,  and  those  that  did  go  off  set  fire  to  the 
building  especially  erected  for  the  event,  setting  off  a  general  panic  among  the  crowd 
and  a  stampede  in  which  many  people  were  injured.  The  music,  however,  was 
immediately  popular — so  much  so  that  Handel  repeated  it  just  a  month  later  as  part 
of  a  benefit  concert  for  his  favorite  charity,  the  Foundling  Hospital. 

It  is  still  not  entirely  clear  whether  the  first  performance  took  place  with  wind 
instruments  only,  as  the  king  desired,  or  with  added  strings,  as  Handel  preferred. 
Certainly  the  first  movement  was  composed  originally  for  wind  ensemble,  though 
string  parts  were  added  in  the  autograph  (and  in  the  eventual  published  form  of  the 
music).  The  other  movements  were  composed  for  winds  with  strings,  but  the  string 
parts  were  cancelled  in  the  autograph — perhaps  the  best  e\adence  that  the  first 
performance  was  for  winds  alone.  Still,  the  numbers  of  instruments  called  for  by 
Handel  in  the  autograph — twenty-four  oboes,  twelve  bassoons,  one  contrabassoon, 
nine  each  of  horns  and  trumpets,  and  timpani — fall  far  short  of  the  ''band  of  100 
musicians"  that  two  different  sources  claim  took  part  in  the  premiere.  Handel  could 
have  added  a  good  forty  strings  to  that  wind  ensemble  to  make  up  the  hundred 
players.  Or,  possibly,  he  simply  doubled  all  the  other  numbers!  In  any  case,  that  first 
performance  must  have  made  a  grand  and  glorious  noise. 


The  structure  erected  for  the  Royal  Fireworks;  note  the  firefighters  at  lower  right 
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Week  21 


Let  s 

treat    ourselves 

to    a    day 


First,   we'll   take  a    look  at  the  wonderful    new  clothes — 

and   perhaps  drop   in   on   our  own 

Lord   &  Taylor   Personal    Fashion   Advisor.  Then, 

before  we   let  the   Beauty  Salon    make   us   look  absolutely 

marvelous,   we'll    have   lunch   at  Lord  &  Taylor  Cafe  Americanstyle 

— take   my   word   for   it,   the   new   menu    is  fabulous. 

Is   it  a   date?    Is  tomorrow  too  soon? 

Lord   &  Taylor,   Prudential   Center— call   262-6000 

Open   Monday  and   Wednesday   10  to  9     Tuesday,  Thursday  and 

Friday   10  to   7     Saturday   10  to  6 

Burlington   Mall  — 273-1461      South   Shore   Plaza  — 848-1970 

Both  open   daily   10  to   10     All   open   Sunday   12   to  6        
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Putourstrengthto^\XHkft»'\TXi 


BANKOF  BOSTON  Call  Dean  Ridlon,  Managing  Director,  Private  Banking  Group  at  (617)  434-5302 


AM )OVER  •  BOSTON  (FINANCIAL.  DISTRICT  &  BACK  BAY)  •  BURLINGTON  •  HAVERHILL 
MARBLEHEAD  •  PITrSFIELl)  •  SPRINGFIELD  •  WELLESLEY  HILLS  •  WORCESTER 

r   N's^  I  he  Kirst  National  Bank  of  Boston. 


Before  this  was  gold, 
it  was  ironed. 


^^y^ 


For  800  years^  the 
artfully  woven  obi 
has  been  worn 
around  the 
waists  of  Japan 
ese  women. 
Today  Nobuko^^ 
Ishikaw^a  has 
reinterpreted 
this  traditional 
kimono  sash  as  a 
brooch  of  gold^  dia- 
monds and  meticu- 
lous Shakudo  inlay 
It^s  as  special  as  the 
person  you^ll  give 
it  to. 


See  this 
and  other 
rare  and 
unusual  keep- 
sakes where 


Subject  to  prior  sale 


Harper 
&:Fave 

JEWELERS 


every  piece  is 
personally  seleaed 
by  someone  who 

Cbi  brooch  pendant     knOWS  V/hat 
Japan,  contemporary         ^q  Jook  foL 

And  where. 
Someone  at 
Harper  and  Faye. 
Conveniently 
located  in  the  heart 
of  Bostorfs  financial 
district. 


60  Federal  Street 

Boston.  MA  02110 

423-9190 


The  overture  is  far  and  away  the  biggest  movement  of  the  score.  Conceived  in  the 
mold  of  the  French  ouverture — with  a  slow  introduction  in  crisp  dotted  rh\i:hms, 
followed  by  a  faster,  lightly  fugal  main  section — it  is  superbly  conceived  for  outdoor 
performance.  Handel  seems  to  have  modeled  the  opening  fanfare  on  an  earlier 
composition,  for  which  sketches  survive.  The  early  version  presented  the  opening 
fanfare  in  unison.  For  the  final  version  Handel  decided  to  harmonize  the  first 
statement;  this  allows  him  to  attain  still  further  variety  when  the  theme  comes  back 
on  later  occasions  in  two  different  harmonizations.  The  faster  section  of  the  overture 
does  not  come  from  the  early  sketches  but  seems  to  have  been  conceived  specifically 
for  this  piece.  Handel  carefully  designed  the  thematic  material  to  be  played  by  the 
brass  instruments,  which,  in  his  day,  could  play  chromatic  notes  only  with  great 
difficulty  and  in  poor  tune.  The  layout  of  the  themes,  with  plenty  of  opportunity  for 
triple  antiphonal  echoes  between  the  different  instrumental  choirs,  also  suggests 
that  they  were  conceived  for  this  unusual  ensemble. 

The  remaining  movements  consist  of  various  types  of  dances,  none  of  them  aimed 
at  matching  or  excelling  the  size  or  energy  of  the  overture.  To  modern  ears  they  may 
come  as  an  anticlimax,  but  nothing  was  more  tj-pical  of  the  Baroque  suite,  in  which 
the  hea\y  artillery^,  so  to  speak,  came  first,  followed  up  by  a  display  of  lighter  arms. 
The  various  dances  were  intended  to  provide  a  variety  of  mood  and  rhythm,  if  rarely 
of  key.  Handel  gave  two  of  the  movements  titles  that  certainly  were  intended  to 
reflect  the  purpose  of  the  work  as  a  whole:  "La  Rejouissance"  ("The  Rejoicing"')  and 
"La  Paix"  ("The  Peace"). 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Music  has 
charms 
to  sooth  a 
savage  beast. 


Charles  River  Hospital 
Wellesley.  MA  02181 
(617)235-8400 
Jackson  Brook  Institute 
South  Portland,  ME  04106 
(207)761-2200 

Lake  Shore  Hospital 
Manchester.  NH  03103 
(603)  645-6700 


But  sometimes  music  isn't  enough.  When 
serious  emotional  problems  threaten  your 
mental  health  or  that  of  someone  you  love, 
professional  care  can  help.  Problems  often 
include  depression,  alcohol  or  drug  depend- 
ency, a  painful  breakdown  in  family  com- 
munication, eating  disorders,  troubled 
children,  or  a  significant  loss.  In  profes- 
sional surroundings,  Community  Care  Sys- 
tems offers  discreet,  caring,  psychiatric 
diagnostic  and  treatment  services  to  adults, 
adolescents  and  children  experiencing  life 
crises.  Our  speciahzed  psychiatric  treatment 
centers  throughout  New  England  offer  both 
short  and  longer  term  therapy. 

We  help  people  help  themselves. 

For  information  or  consultation  call  the  admis- 
sions director  at  the  locations  Usted. 


Community  Care  Systems.  Inc. 


^ 
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A  TRADITION  OT  nNANCIALCOUIiSEL 
OLDERTHAN  THE  U.S.  DOlUUt. 

State  Street  has  been  providing  quality  financial  service  since  1792. 

That's  two  years  longer  than  the  dollar  has  been  the  official  currency  of 
the  United  States. 

During  that  time,  we  have  managed  the  assets  of  some  of  New 
England's  wealthiest  families.  And  provided  investment  advice  and 
performance  tailored  to  each  client's  individual  goals  and  needs. 

Today  our  Personal  Trust  Division  can  extend  that  service  to  you. 

We've  been  helping  people  manage  their  money  for  almost  200  years. 
And  you  can  only  stay  in  business  that  long  by  offering  advice  of  the 
highest  quality 

Let  us  help  you  get  the  highest  performance  from  your  assets.  To  enjoy 
today  and  to  pass  on  to  future  generations. 

For  more  information  contact  Peter  Talbot  at  617-654-3227. 

State  Street.  Known  for  quality? 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin 
Street,  Boston,  M^  02101.  Offices  in  Boston.  New  York.  Los  .Angeles.  London,  Munich,  Brussels.  Zurich. 
Sydney.  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation.  1986. 
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Michael  Colgrass 

Chaconne,  for  viola  and  orchestra 


Michael  Colgrass  was  bom  in  Chicago  on 
22  April  1932  and  currently  lives  in  New 
York  City  and  Toronto.  Commissioned  by 
the  Toronto  Symphony  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Ontario  Arts  Council  and  the 
Canada  Council,  and  "Celebrating  the 
300th  Year  ofJ.S.  Bach"  (as  the  title  page 
is  inscribed),  Chaconne  was  composed  in 
1984  for  Eivka  Golani,  to  v^hom  it  is  dedi- 
cated; she  played  the  solo  part  in  the  pre- 
miere with  the  Toronto  Symphony, 
Andrew  Davis  conducting,  on  27  Sep- 
tember 1984.  These  are  the  first  perform- 
ances by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  the  first  in  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  solo  viola,  the  score  calls  for 
three  flutes  (two  doubling  piccolo,  one  alto 
flute),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets  and  bass 
clarinet,  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  celesta/ piano, 
harp,  a  large  body  of  percussion  (four  chimes,  marimba,  crotales,  two  triangles,  ratchet, 
three  wood  blocks,  three  cowbells  and  two  mounted  tambourines,  bongos,  timbales,  field 
drum,  sizzle  cymbal  for  jazz,  large  cymbal,  gong,  bass  drum,  four  timpani),  and  strings. 

Michael  Colgrass  attended  the  University  of  Illinois,  where  he  studied  percussion 
with  Paul  Price  and  composition  with  Eugene  Weigel.  Further  composition  teachers 
included  Lukas  Foss,  Darius  Milhaud,  Wallingford  Riegger,  and  Ben  Weber.  He 
spent  much  of  his  early  career  working  as  a  professional  percussionist  in  a  wide 
range  of  styles,  including  concert  and  theater  orchestras  and  jazz  bands.  This 
played  an  important  role  in  his  own  creative  work.  As  he  says  of  himself  (in  David 
Ewen's  American  Composers),  "I  came  from  a  world  of  music  where  you  improvise, 
and  have  close  contact  with  your  audience,  and  the  music  is  not  intellectualized.  I 
grew  up  listening  to  Charlie  Parker  and  people  like  that."  His  early  works  are 
largely  for  percussion  instruments,  often  written  with  specific  players  in  mind,  but 
his  oeuvre  now  ranges  widely  from  orchestral  works  like  As  Quiet  As . . .  (performed 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  under  Erich  Leinsdorf  in  1967)  to  varied  chamber,  vocal, 
and  theatrical  works.  Since  1967,  he  has  made  his  living  exclusively  as  a  composer. 
In  1978  his  Deja  vu  (performed  by  the  BSO  in  1980)  was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  music. 

In  recent  years  Colgrass  has  turned  increasingly  to  literary  ideas  for  musical 
inspiration.  He  studied  the  traditional  Italian  theater  of  the  Commedia  dell'arte  at 
the  Piccolo  Teatro  of  Milan  and  undertook  the  course  in  physical  training  for  actors 
at  the  Polish  Theater  Laboratory.  He  has  begun  to  write  drama  and  poetry  and  to 
incorporate  it  into  such  works  as  Virgil's  Dream  for  four  actor-singers  and  four 
mime-musicians  and  the  comic  opera  Nightingale  Inc. 

Chaconne  is  one  of  a  number  of  purely  instrumental  works  that  Colgrass  has 
composed  in  the  last  few  years,  though  even  literary  and  artistic  elements  clearly 
play  a  role  in  the  germination  of  his  musical  ideas,  as  the  composer  himself 
recounted  in  the  program  of  a  performance  in  Calgary: 

I  wrote  Chaconne  for  violist  Rivka  Golani,  who  commissioned  it  with  funds 
from  the  Canada  Council  and  the  Ontario  Arts  Council.  She  inspired  me  to 
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Week  21 


the  6th  Annual 

PRESIDENTS 


The  BSO  Salutes  Business 
June  3,  1987 

As  the  leader  of  your  company,  you  can  give  your  management 

team,  your  customers  or  clients,  your  vendors  or  possibly  your  other 

business  friends  a  very  special  summer  treat  -  and  at  the  same  time 

show  your  support  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Presidents  at  Pops  1987  is  available  to  108  businesses  and  professional 

organizations  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis.  For  $5,000  your 

company  will  receive  20  tickets  to  this  event  which  includes  pre-concert 

cocktails  and  hors  d'oeuvres,  a  gourmet  picnic  supper  and  a  special 

Boston  Pops  concert,  conducted  by  Erich  Kunzel,  designed  to  delight 

the  corporate  guests  on  this   evening.  The  President  or  CEO  of  each 

sponsor  company  is  also  invited  to  attend  a  very  special  black-tie 

dinner/dance  in  May  on  the  floor  of  Symphony  Hall 

-  a  unique  and  elegant  experience. 

If  you  would  like  more  information  about  Presidents  at  Pops  June  3,  1987 

Call  Ira  Stepanian,  President,  Bank  of  Boston  (434-2200) 

Ray  Stata,  President,  Analog  Devices  (329-4700) 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman,  President, 
Advanced  Management  Associates  (332-3141) 

Patrick  J.  Purcell,  President,  The  Boston  Herald  (426-3000) 

Madelyne  Cuddeback,  BSO  Corporate  Development  (266-1492,  xl38) 
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write  a  work  that  was  broad  in  scope  and  that  would  encompass  her  whole 
range  as  a  soloist.  Her  way  of  inspiring  me  was  to  use  her  alternate  talent, 
painting.  She  painted  furiously  while  I  was  starting  work  on  her  piece,  and 
she  delivered  paintings  to  my  studio  almost  every  day.  At  one  point,  my 
piano  was  surrounded  by  giant  abstract  works  flaring  their  bright  colors  and 
passionate  nature  at  me.  Actually  it  was  not  the  paintings  themselves  that 
gave  me  energy,  but  Rivka's  intensity  and  her  desire  to  impress  upon  me  her 
seriousness  concerning  our  piece. 

At  the  premiere,  with  the  Toronto  Symphony,  on  September  27, 1984,  a 
man  asked  me  if  I  realized  that  the  theme  I  used  for  this  work  was  Jewish  in 
character  and  if  this  was  done  purposely.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  recalled 
that  I  had  asked  Rivka,  long  before  I  started  the  work,  if  she  knew  any 
interesting  Jewish  folk  songs.  She  said  no,  and  that  wa^  that.  Then  I  heard 
William  Styron  interviewed  one  day  about  his  deeply  moving  book,  Sophie's 
Choice,  and  his  thoughts  made  such  an  impression  on  me  that  I  wrote 
"Sophie's  Choice"  at  the  head  of  the  first  sketch  page  for  Chaconne,  as  a 
working  title.  As  the  months  rolled  by  my  mind  got  into  the  music,  which 
consisted  of  a  short  minor-key  theme  with  twenty- four  variations,  and  I 
forgot  about  Sophie.  I  think  that  Rivka,  who  is  Israeli,  may  somehow  have 
stirred  something  deep  in  me  on  the  subject  of  oppressed  peoples,  which 
took  hold  and  expressed  itself  in  this  work.  Chaconne  is  affectionately 
dedicated  to  Rivka  Golani. 

A  chaconne  was  originally  a  Baroque  dance  song  in  triple  meter,  a  form  that 
originated,  evidently,  in  the  New  World  and  made  its  way  back  to  Spain  in  the  early 


R.  JORGENSEN  ANTIQUES 


FURNISHINGS  THE  WAY  YOU  LIKE  THEM. 

Only  70  miles  north  of  Boston. 
R.R.  1.  Route  1     Wells.  Maine  04090    207-646-9444    Open  10-5,  Closed  Weds. 


MARKETING  DISTINCTIVE  PROPERTIES 


White  Cliffs,  Plymouth.  Cape  on  Golf  Course 
[^harming  8  Rm.  Residence  &  3  Car  Garage  on  V2  Ac 
Amenities  Include  Golf.  Beach  &  Tennis.  $595,000 


Dublin,  N.H.  Estate  on  29  Choice,  Private  Acres 

5,000  Sq.Ft.  Residence.  Garage  &  Barn 
Views,  Old  Stone  Walls,  Fields  &  More.    $695,000 


Nantucket  Island ...  25  Acres  Ocean  Views 

Choice  Squam  Road  Location.  Total  Privacy 

Minutes  to  Sandy,  Secluded  Beach.    $885,000 


Westwood.  .12  Acre  Estate.  30  Minutes  Boston 
Residence,  Sep.  Office  Suite,  Garage  &  Work  Area 
Country  Setting.  Privacy  &  Duck  Pond.    $1.1M 


For  solving  problems  and  creating  unique  opportunities 
with  complex  properties,  LandVest  specializes  in: 

Marketing 

Land  Planning  &  Design 

Development  Consulting 

Financial  Analysis 

Market  Analysis  &  Strategy 

Timberland  Investment 

Appraisal 

To  learn  more  about  how  we  can  help  make  your 
real  estate  venture  a  successful  one,  call  us! 


:7LandVest^ 


Corporate  Headquaners 

Ten  Post  Office  Square       Boston,  Massachusetts  02109       Telephone  (617)  723-1800 

505  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  Telephone  (212)  505-9212 


seventeenth  century,  where  it  was  used  for  humorous  and  obscene  songs  accom- 
panied on  the  five-course  guitar,  which  was  played  with  certain  standardized  har- 
monic progressions.  Now  the  word  ''chaconne^  is  most  often  used  to  refer  to  a 
particular  kind  of  variation  form  that  developed  from  the  song  and  dance  forms, 
through  the  extended  repetition  of  the  harmonic  progressions,  over  which  melodic 
variations  could  be  elaborated. 

Michael  Colgrass's  Chaconne,  like  the  earlier  works  of  this  title,  consists  of  a 
series  of  variations  connecting  with  one  another,  usually  identified  by  a  slight  change 
of  tempo  or  a  new  orchestral  texture.  In  the  present  instance,  the  first  five  variations 
(following  the  unaccompanied  statement  in  solo  viola  of  the  chaconne  melody)  move 
to  a  progressively  faster  quarter-note  beat.  With  the  sixth  variation,  the  tempo 
suddenly  drops  back  and  the  mood  is  hushed.  The  variations  of  tem.po  that  follow  are 
reinforced  by  imaginative  variations  in  orchestral  color,  all  designed  to  highlight 
without  drowning  out  the  solo  instrument.  Though  the  viola  dominates  almost 
throughout  the  work,  certain  instruments  play  almost  a  co-principal  role;  of  these, 
the  alto  flute,  vibraphone,  oboe,  and  solo  cello  are  especially  important  at  various 
points.  Overall,  the  progress  through  the  twenty-five-minute  work  is  a  gradual 
progression  through  the  lyrical,  the  dramatic,  the  mournful,  and  the  energetic,  to  a 
ringing  close. 

— S.L. 


Special  risk  assurance  when  health  is  an  issue. 
When  you  wonder  if  you  qualify.  When  you  need  it. 

Gerald  B.  Levinson  &  Associates 

50  Congress  Street    Suite  830    Boston,  MA  02109 
482-0400 
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TWENTY  FEARS 

OF  SMOOTH 

SAILING 


Boston' s  easy  listening  radio  station.  Sli 
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Antonin  Dvorak 

Selections  from  the  Slavonic  Dances,  Opus  46  and  Opus  72 

Antonin  Dvorak  was  born  in  Nelahozeves 
(Muhlhausen),  Bohemia,  yiear  Prague, 
on  8  September  1841  and  died  in  Prague 
on  1  May  1904.  He  composed  his  first  set 
of  eight  Slavonic  Dances,  Opus  46,  for 
piano  duet  between  18  March  and  7  May 
1878  and  scored  them  for  full  orchestra 
by  22  August.  He  had  obviously  begun 
the  orchestrations  even  before  finishing 
the  complete  set,  however,  since  three  of 
the  dances,  Xos.  1,  6,  and  3,  were  per- 
formed by  the  orchestra  of  the  Czech 
Theater  in  Prague  under  the  direction  of 
Adolf  Cech  on  16  May  1878.  They  call 
for  an  orchestra  consisting  of  two  flutes 
and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cym- 
bals, triangle,  and  strings.  (No.  8  calls  for  one  flute  only). 

Dvorak  composed  the  second  set  of  Slavonic  Dances,  Opus  72,  also  for  piano  duet 
between  4  June  and  9  July  1886,  scoring  them  between  mid-November  and  the  beginning 
of  the  following  January.  Three  of  the  dances — Nos.  1,  2,  and  7 — were  premiered  at  the 
Czech  National  Theater  in  Prague  on  6  January  1887  ivith  the  composer  conducting. 
Opus  72  calls  for  an  ensemble  of  two  flutes  (plus  piccolo  in  No.  7),  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings.  (Nos.  2  and  4  do  not  use  trumpets  or  trombones,  Nos.  3 
and  4  do  not  use  triangle,  and  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  do  not  use  bass  drum  or  cymbals.) 

In  general  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performances  have  been  limited  to  one  or  two 
of  the  dances  at  a  time,  and  the  records  do  not  always  specify  which  ones  were  played. 
Georg  Henschel  was  the  first  to  program  any  of  Opus  46  here,  on  the  third  concert  of  the 
inaugural  season,  in  November  1881,  when  he  played  Nos.  4  and  1  from  the  Opus  46  set; 
he  programmed  Nos.  3,  6,  5,  and  8  during  the  following  seasons.  William  Gericke, 
Arthur  Nikisch,  and  Pierre  Monteux  also  played  selections  from  the  Opus  46  set,  the 
most  recent  subscription  performances  being  of  Nos.  3  and  1  under  Monteux  in  Febru- 
ary 1923.  Wilhelm  Gericke  introduced  unidentified  selections  from  the  Opus  72  set  in 
November  1888.  The  only  other  subscription  performances  of  any  part  of  this  set  were 
given  under  the  direction  of  Erich  Leinsdorf  in  December  1967  (Nos.  2,  6,  and  8),  but 
Seiji  Ozawa  led  Opus  72,  No.  2,  at  Tanglewood  in  1984. 

It  was  the  Slavonic  Dances  that  made  Dvorak's  name  outside  of  his  native 
country.  It  might  even  be  fair  to  say  that  the  first  set,  Opus  46,  truly  made  Dvorak 
himself.  He  had  composed  some  fine  works,  especially  in  the  chamber  music  line, 
before  then,  but  his  determination  to  spread  Czech,  or  rather  Slavonic,  nationalism 
in  his  music  opened  a  wellspring  of  melodic  invention  that  bubbled  forth  irresistibly. 

The  idea  for  the  work  came  from  the  publisher  Simrock,  who  had  recently  agreed, 
on  Brahms's  recommendation,  to  bring  out  some  of  the  music  of  this  relatively 
unknown  regional  composer.  Since  Simrock  had  made  a  good  profit  from  Brahms's 
Hungarian  Dances,  he  proposed  something  similar  designed  to  reflect  the  new- 
comer's homeland  and  native  traditions.  Dvorak  readily  agreed,  and  began  creating 
eight  dances  for  piano  duet.  So  quickly  did  the  ideas  come  that  he  could  hardly  write 
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them  down;  the  musical  sketch  outlines  the  bare  melodic  ideas,  with  only  rare  indica- 
tions of  harmonic  elements  or  other  details. 

Simroek  paid  Dvorak  300  marks  for  the  eight  dances  and  soon  found  himself 
repaid  a  thousandfold,  as  the  set  became  enormously  popular.  He  began  to  urge 
Dvorak  to  return  to  that  successful  line,  rather  to  the  composer's  irritation,  since  he 
was  eager  to  complete  large-scale  oratorios  and  sjTnphonies.  He  was  also  under- 
standably chan,'  of  trying  to  repeat  a  worldwide  success  without  falling  flat  on  his 
face.  At  the  beginning  of  1886  he  wrote  to  Simroek,  '"To  do  the  same  thing  twice  is 
de\ilishly  difficult.  I  am  not  the  least  in  the  mood  to  think  of  such  gay  music." 
Perhaps  to  his  surprise,  then,  in  June  he  suddenly  found  the  proper  mood  coming  on 
him  after  he  had  completed  his  oratorio  St.  Ludmila.  and  the  second  set  of  eight 
dances  came  forth  with  almost  the  same  ease  and  rapidity  as  the  first,  though — as 
Dvorak  himself  remarked — they  are  quite  different  from  the  earlier  ones,  somewhat 
more  internalized  and  poetic,  more  delicately  scored,  compared  to  the  vigorous  and 
vital  directness  of  the  first  set,  and  the  basically  simple  form  is  extended  with  a 
greater  multiplicity  of  themes. 

Unlike  Brahms,  who  had  arranged  existing  folk  dances  and  songs  in  his  Hun- 
garian Dances,  Dvorak  chose  to  invent  his  o^vn  material  in  characteristic  dance 
t^-pes.  At  most  he  took  a  few  fragments  from  existing  material,  but  thoroughly 
changed  its  personality  through  adjustments  of  mode,  and  chromatic  treatment.  The 
Opus  46  set  consists  entirely  of  Bohemian  or  Czech  dance  forms,  while  Opus  72 
draws  also  on  Slovak,  Polish,  or  Yugoslavian  dance  forms.  Generally  speaking  the 
dances  are  all  in  a  ternary-  rondo  form,  alternating  two  themes  of  contrasting 
character  with  some  broader  development  in  the  middle.  Like  all  the  great  masters 
of  dance  forms — Schubert.  Chopin,  Johann  Strauss,  Sousa,  and  Scott  Joplin,  to 
name  a  few  verj'  diverse  examples — Dvorak  is  able  to  invent  music  of  astonishingly 
varied  character  within  the  seemingly  restrictive  bounds  of  the  characteristic  meter 
and  tempo. 


^ 


The  first  page  of  the  manuscript  of  Opus  46,  No.  1,  in  the  composer's  original  four-hand 
piano  version 
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Opus  46,  No.  1,  is  a  vigorous  furiant,  a  popular  Czech  dance  that  sounds  like  it  is 
in  3/2  meter  until  it  suddenly  reveals  itself  to  be  a  fast  3/4,  with  the  first  section 
written  so  that  two  bars  sound  as  a  broader  single  bar.  The  play  of  meters  is  utterly 
characteristic  of  this  dance,  but  rarely  has  a  furiant  been  so  festive  and  fiery  as  this 
one.  The  middle  section  is  more  straightforward,  waltzy,  in  character,  though  the 
basic  syncopation  of  the  opening  section  occurs  there,  too. 

Opus  46,  No.  2,  is  a  dumka,  Dvorak's  favorite  dance  form,  and  one  that  he 
returned  to  on  many  occasions  (most  notably  in  the  Dumky  Trio,  ""dumky'  being  the 
plural  form  of  the  word).  It  consists  of  sharply  contrasted  moods — slow  then  fast — 
based  here  on  melodies  of  similar  shape  but  differing  effect. 

Opus  46,  No.  3,  is  a  polka  in  A-flat  beginning  in  a  warmJy  lyrical  mood,  to  which  is 
contrasted  a  sunny  and  vigorous  new  section  in  a  faster  tempo.  Various  alternations 
and  transmutations  lead  to  the  coda,  built  on  the  rhythmically  energetic  second 
figure. 

Opus  46,  No.  8,  ends  the  first  set  of  Slavonic  Dances  with  another  f^ery  furiant, 
now  in  G  minor,  with  a  serene  contrasting  section  in  G  major  in  which  the  flutes  and 
oboes  sing  a  long  melody  over  hushed  strings,  which  punctuate  with  a  little  motif 
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drawn  from  the  first  phrase  of  the  dance.  After  several  alternations,  lighter  material 
seems  about  to  end  the  piece  when  the  full  orchestra  bursts  in  to  pound  home  the 
final  four  bars. 

Opus  72,  No.  2,  is  another  dumka  in  a  plaintive  E  minor  with  poignant  climaxes 
and  a  delicately  contrasting  middle  section,  which,  with  its  accented  dotted  figure 
on  the  first  beat,  suggests  a  mazurka.  The  oscillating,  yearning  main  theme  returns 
and  sticks  in  the  mind. 

Opus  72,  No.  3,  is  a  skocna,  a  kind  of  jig  familiar  from  Smetana's  employment  of  it 
as  the  Dance  of  the  Comedians  in  The  Bartered  Bride.  The  opening  has  an  unusual 
three-bar  pattern,  consisting  of  two  resolute  chords  in  the  full  orchestra  followed  by 
two  bars  of  lively  skipping.  A  rising  fifth,  progressively  ornamented,  comprises  the 
next  phrase,  and  several  new  ideas  make  their  appearance  after  the  return  of  the 
opening  gesture.  The  progress  is  breathtaking  as  one  idea  follows  another,  inverting 
and  further  developing  ideas  already  presented. 

Opus  72,  No.  4,  is  yet  another  example  of  the  dumka,  this  one  weighted  with 
rather  heavily  accented  downbeats  to  mark  the  basic  mood,  one  of  plaintive  lament. 
Tempo  contrast  between  sections  is  much  less  marked  in  this  dumka  than  in  the 
earlier  ones,  though  the  mood  is  somewhat  brighter  and  more  flowing  in  character. 

Opus  72,  No.  7,  is  a  Serbian  dance,  the  kolo,  here  providing  the  wildest  and  most 
frantic  of  all  the  dances  in  either  set.  It  is  marked  by  a  constant  rhythmic  drive  that 
all  but  conceals  the  art  of  Dvorak's  organic  development  of  thematic  ideas,  growing 
and  turning  from  one  to  another  in  rapid  succession  and  ending  with  magnificent 
verve. 

— S.L. 
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The  difference  between  dressed,  and  well  dressed. 


More  .  .  . 

Winton  Dean's  splendid  Handel  article  in  The  New  Grove  has  been  reissued  sepa- 
rately in  book  form  (Norton,  available  in  paperback).  Stanley  Sadie's  Handel  Concer- 
tos in  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (U.  of  Washington  paperback)  charts  a  clear  course 
through  the  tangled  musicological  thickets  and  contains  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
Royal  Fireworks  Music,  though  it  is  not  really  a  concerto.  The  standard  biography  is 
Paul  Henry  Lang's  George  Frideric  Handel  (Norton,  now  also  in  paperback);  it  is 
sometimes  argumentative  as  Lang  disputes  what  he  perceives  to  be  longstanding 
errors  of  Handelian  interpretation,  but  it  is  also  rich  in  cultural  background  and  so 
well  written  as  to  have  become  a  best-seller  when  it  was  first  published,  a  rare 
enough  achievement  for  any  musicological  work.  There  are  excellent  recordings  of 
the  Royal  Fireworks  Music  to  match  every  taste,  whether  you  want  the  original  wind 
scoring  or  a  version  with  strings,  too,  or  a  recording  with  period  instruments. 
Utterly  spectacular  in  sonorous  effect  and  sprightly  playing  is  the  wind  version  by 
the  Cleveland  Symphonic  Winds  under  the  direction  of  Frederick  Fennell  (Telarc 
compact  disc,  coupled  with  the  two  wonderful  suites  for  military  band  by  Gustav 
Hoist).  Trevor  Pinnock's  reading  with  the  English  Consort  is  a  zestful  spirited 
version  with  period  instruments  (DG  Archiv,  coupled  with  two  of  Handel's  concerti 
a  due  cori).  And  for  fine  performances  of  both  the  complete  Fireworks  music  and  the 
complete  Water  Music  on  modern  instruments,  you  can't  beat  Neville  Marriner's 
recording  with  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  (Argo,  now  reissued  on 
compact  disc). 

An  informative  article  about  Michael  Colgrass  by  Joseph  Horowitz  appeared  in 
the  November  1978  issue  oiHigh  Fidelity /Musical  America,  in  which  Colgrass  was 
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lax'frGfi  muunw  trom  nuveen. 
That's  music  to  our  earsf 
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featured  as  "Musician  of  the  Month";  Kurt  Stone's  useful  summarj'  of  his  career 
and  list  of  works  appears  in  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  American  Music. 
Chaconne  is  not  available  on  records,  but  the  Pulitzer  Prize  work,  Deja  vu,  has  been 
recorded  by  Leonard  Slatkin  and  the  St.  Louis  S}Tnphony  Orchestra  (New  World, 
coupled  with  Colgrass's  Light  Spirit  for  flute,  \dola,  percussion,  and  guitar,  and 
Jacob  Dvuckmans  Aureole).  The  New  Jersey  Percussion  Ensemble  offers  a  splendid 
performance  of  the  Fantasy-Variations  for  percussion  (Nonesuch).  Other  large  works 
that  have  been  recorded  include  The  Earth's  a  Baked  Apple  from  1968,  recorded  by 
the  New  Orleans  Philharmonic-S\Tnphony  under  the  direction  of  Carter  Nice  with 
the  Xa\4er  University  Chorus  (Orion),  and  Concertmasters,  for  three  violins  and 
orchestra,  recorded  by  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  conducted  by  Kazuyoshi 
Akiyama  (Turnabout).  Recordings  of  his  smaller  works  include  mu«ic  for  voice  or 
percussion. 

There  are  two  good  studies  of  Dvorak  by  John  Clapham:  Antonin  Dvorak:  Musician 
and  Craftsman,  more  concerned  with  the  composer's  music  than  with  his  life 
(St.  Martin's;  currently  out  of  print),  andi  Antonin  Dvorak,  a  more  purely  biographi- 
cal account  (Norton).  Clapham  has  also  contributed  the  Dvorak  article  to  The  New 
Grove,  now  available  separately  in  The  New  Grove  Late  Romantic  Masters  (Norton, 
available  in  paperback;  this  volume  contains  the  complete  articles  on  Bruckner, 
Brahms,  D^'ofak,  and  Wolf  from  The  New  Grove).  The  most  important  source 
materials  for  Dvorak's  life  were  published  by  Otakar  Sourek  in  Antonin  Dvorak: 
Letters  and  Reminiscences  (Artia).  Alec  Robertson's  Dvorak  in  the  Master  Musicians 
series  (Littlefield  paperback)  is  an  enthusiastic  brief  survey  of  his  life  and  works. 
Andrew  Da\ds  has  recorded  the  Opus  46  set  of  Slavonic  Dances  with  the  Philhar- 
monia  Orchestra  (CBS).  Both  Opus  46  and  72  remain  available  in  the  classic 
recordings  of  George  Szell  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  on  the  budget  Odyssey 
label  (coupled  with  the  Carnival  Overture).  Two  complete  versions  on  compact  disc 
both  offer  fine,  sparkling  playing,  but  Neeme  Jar\4's  recording  with  the  Scottish 
National  Orchestra  fits  the  entire  work  on  a  single  disc  (Chandos);  Antal  Dorati's 
version  with  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra  takes  two  discs  but  adds  the  rarely 
heard  and  charming  Amencaw  Suite  to  fill  it  out  (London). 

— S.L. 
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SheWantedToRent 
A  Villa  In  Spain. 


Nothing  could  have  been  more 
appealing  to  the  woman  in  this 
ad  than  two  weeks  on  the  Costa 
del  Sol.  Until  she  decided  that  a 
down  payment  on  a  second  home 
on  the  Cape  had  more  long-lived 
advantages. 

She  would  earn  a  tax  deduction 
for  both  the  interest  she  paid  on  her 
mortgage  and  the  property  taxes. 
Plus,  she  would  be  building  equity 

With  the  help  of  her  Shawmut 
banker,  she  was  able  to  structure  a 
plan  that  fit  perfectly  into  her  over- 
all financial  picture. 

This  is  the  same  kind  of  help 
weVe  been  giving  to  all  our  cus- 
tomers for  more  than  150  years. 


And  when  she  needs  to  finance  a 
college  education,  Shawmut  will  be 
there  with  a  wide  range  of  invest- 
ment management  services  to  give 
her  the  edge  she  needs  in  preparing 
for  her  children's  education. 

We  know  what  you're  thinking 
right  now.  A  Shawmut  banker  is  the 
one  to  talk  to  when  it  comes  to 
meeting  your  financial  objectives. 

So,  stop  into  your  nearest  Shaw- 
mut office.  Or  if  you  prefer,  call  us 
at  1-800-SHAWMUT  for  your  free 
Shawmut  Personal  Investment  Funds 
performance  report. 

Shawmut 
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Andrew  Davis 


Andrew  Davis  has  made  Toronto  his  home 
and  base  since  1975,  when  he  was  appointed 
music  director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony, 
which  he  has  led  to  international  recognition 
and  acclaim.  Mr.  Davis  has  conducted  them 
throughout  Canada  and  taken  them  on  tours 
which  have  included  most  of  the  important 
United  States  musical  centers,  China, 
Japan,  and  Europe.  Last  summer  they  made 
a  second  tour  of  Europe,  including  London, 
Cardiff,  the  Edinburgh  Festival,  Dublin, 
Flanders,  Helsinki,  Bonn,  Paris,  and 
Copenhagen.  With  Mr.  Davis,  the  Toronto 
Symphony  has  recorded  twenty-five  albums; 
the  most  recent  recordings  are  Strauss's 
Four  Last  Songs  and  the  final  scene  from 
Salome  with  Eva  Marton  for  CBS,  and 
Hoist's  The  Planets  for  EML 

Andrew  Davis  had  a  traditional  English 
musical  upbringing,  studying  at  London's 
Royal  College  of  Music  and  then  at  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  an  organ 
scholar.  He  worked  as  a  continuo  player  in 
London  with  the  English  Chamber  Orches- 
tra and  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the- 
Fields  and  then  studied  with  Franco 
Ferrara  in  Rome.  By  1974  he  held  posts 
with  the  BBC  Scottish  Symphony,  the  Phil- 
harmonia,  and  the  Royal  Liverpool  Philhar- 
monic; he  had  become  a  regular  Promenade 
conductor  and  had  taken  the  Philharmonia 
on  tours  to  Europe  and  the  English  Cham- 
ber Orchestra  to  the  Far  East.  By  1976, 
Andrew  Davis  had  conducted  the  New  York 


Philharmonic,  the  Boston  Symphony, 
Chicago  Symphony,  Cleveland  Orchestra, 
and  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic.  He  is  a  wel- 
come guest  with  all  the  major  London 
orchestras,  he  has  conducted  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  Stockholm  Philharmonic, 
and  Israel  Philharmonic,  he  has  recorded 
with  the  Bavarian  Radio  Symphony  Orches- 
tra and  the  Orchestre  National  of  Paris, 
and  worked  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  and  with 
the  Santa  Cecilia  Orchestra  in  Rome.  In 
November  1985  he  conducted  the  Britten 
War  Requiem  at  the  All  Saint's  Day  concert 
in  Vienna  with  Varady,  Tear,  and  Fischer- 
Dieskau.  He  makes  a  return  visit  to  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  in  1988. 

Particularly  well-known  for  his  inter- 
pretations of  Richard  Strauss  operas, 
Andrew  Davis  has  conducted  Der 
Rosenkavalier  at  the  Paris  Opera  and 
Covent  Garden,  and  Salome  and  Ariadne 
aufNaxos  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  He  is 
a  regular  visitor  to  the  Glyndeboume  Fes- 
tival, where  he  is  scheduled  to  appear  into 
the  early  1990s.  In  the  spring  of  1986  he 
conducted  Salome  at  Covent  Garden,  and  in 
1987  he  conducts  Figaro  at  the  Lyric  Opera 
of  Chicago.  Under  an  exclusive  recording 
contract  with  CBS,  Mr.  Davis  has  recorded 
all  the  Dvorak  symphonies  with  the  Philhar- 
monia, Mendelssohn  symphonies  with  the 
Bavarian  Radio  Symphony,  and  a  Borodin 
cycle  with  the  Toronto  Symphony.  Future 
plans  include  recordings  with  the  Toronto 
Symphony  for  EMI.  With  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony, Mr.  Davis  recently  conducted  Sir 
Michael  Tippett's  The  Mask  of  Time,  which 
he  introduced  to  Europe  at  the  BBC  Proms 
in  1984.  Future  plans  include  a  Barbican 
series  with  the  London  S>Tnphony  Orches- 
tra and  a  tour  of  Germany  with  the  London 
Philharmonic;  and  return  visits  to  the 
Zurich  Tonhalle,  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony, 
and  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  Since  his 
first  Boston  Symphony  appearances  in  Jan- 
uary 1976,  Mr.  Davis  has  returned  fre- 
quently for  performances  at  Tanglewood 
and  Symphony  Hall,  most  recently  in 
March/April  1985. 
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Jordan  Marsh 


A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores. 
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Rivka  Golani 


(as A  f^M ^RO 


Mexican  Cuisine 


".  .  .  the  best  Mexican 
food  this  side  of  Taxco  .  .  . 
the  cuisine  at  Casa  Romero 
is  as  sophisticated  as 
the  decor  ..." 
Gourmet 
Magazine 

Open  Daily  from  6:00  P.M. 

for  your  pre-concert 

dining  convenience 

Closed  Sundays 

Reservations:  536-4341 
30  Gloucester  St. ,  Back  Bay,  Boston 


Acclaimed  violist  Rivka  Golani  is  widely 
known  as  a  champion  of  new  music,  as  well 
as  for  her  performances  of  traditional 
repertoire.  More  than  forty  works  by  com- 
posers of  international  repute  have  been 
composed  for  her,  including  ten  concertos. 
Ms.  Golani  has  appeared  with  some  of  the 
world's  major  orchestras,  among  them  the 
Israel  Philharmonic,  the  ORF  Radio 
Orchestra  in  Vienna,  the  BBC  Symphony, 
the  BBC  Scottish  S\Tnphony,  the  London 
Sinfonietta,  and  the  Toronto  S\Tnphony. 
Her  recital  appearances  have  awakened 
audiences,  critics,  and  colleagues  to  an  un- 
precedented regard  for  her  instrument; 
appearances  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Mexico,  Israel,  and  in  eastern  and  western 
Europe  have  brought  rave  reviews  and  con- 
sistent reengagements.  Her  recordings 
include  "Viola,  Volume  I,"  an  album  of  viola 
encores,  for  Masters  of  the  Bow;  "'Viola. 
Volume  II,"  major  works  for  \'iola  and  piano 
with  Samuel  Sanders,  is  soon  to  be 
released.  Her  "Viola  Nouveau"  for  Centre- 
discs  was  nominated  for  a  Juno  award  and 
won  the  Canadian  Grand  Prix  du  Disque  in 
1985.  In  September  1984,  with  Andrew 
Davis  and  the  Toronto  S\Tnphony,  Ms. 
Golani  gave  the  world  premiere  of 
Chaconne,  for  viola  and  orchestra,  by 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  composer  Michael 
Colgrass.  This  season  she  performs  the 
work  with  the  RTBF  Radio  Orchestra  in 
Brussels,  the  Orchestre  S^mphonique  du 
Quebec,  and  the  Calgary  Philharmonic.  In 
its  United  States  premiere,  the  work  also 
serves  as  the  occasion  for  her  debut  per- 
formances \^dth  the  Boston  S^iuphony 
Orchestra.  Ms.  Golani  has  been  a  featured 
soloist  at  many  international  festivals, 
including  Holland,  MIDEM,  Malvern,  Vic- 
toria, Cape  and  Islands,  Mainly  Mozart,  the 
London  Proms,  Parry  Sound,  and  Gidon 
Kremer's  Lockenhaus,  among  others.  She 
will  make  her  Japanese  debut  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  Suntorv  Hall  in  Tokyo,  pre- 
miering  a  new  work  composed  for  her  by 
Joji  Yuasa. 
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WITHOUT  YOUR  HELP 
YOU  COULD  BE 
HEAEWGLESS 
FROM  THE  BSQ 


To  keep  the  Boston  Symphony  a  vibrant  musical  force,  it  needs 
vigorous  support.  Ticket  sales,  recordings  and  broadcast  revenues 
generate  only  half  the  income  we  need.  So,  if  you  want  to  hear 
more  from  us,  then  we  need  to  hear  from  you. 


Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive  and  become  a  Friend  for  the  1986-87 

season.  (Friends'  benefits  begin  at  $40.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for 

$ to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund.  '^!^'*#'S%^?r' 

Name Tel 

Address 

City State Zip 

Please  make  check  payable  to  "Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund"  and  send  to: 

Sue  Tomlin,  Director  of  Annual  Giving,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

SymphcnvHall^Bostcn,  MA  02II5.  (617)  266-M92.  ^^^^  GREATMUSICALIVE. 
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The  Boston  S^iiiphony  Orchestra  \\4shes  to  acknowledge  particularly  the  follo\\'ing 
group  of  corporations  and  professional  organizations  for  their  outstanding  and 
exemplar}'  response  in  support  of  the  orchestra's  needs  during  the  past  or  current 
fiscal  year. 


1986-87  Business  Honor  RoU  (S10,000  +  ) 


ADD  Inc  Architects 

Philip  M.  Briggs 
AT&T 

Robert  C.  Babbitt 
Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Han-ey  Chet  Krentzman 
American  Express  Company 

James  D.  Robinson  III 
Analog  De\'ices.  Inc. 

Ray  Stata 
Bank  of  Boston 

William  L.  Brown 
Bank  of  New  England 

Peter  H.  McCormick 
BayBanks,  Inc. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Boston  Edison  Company 

Stephen  J.  Sweeney 
Boston  Financial  &  Equity  Corporation 

Sonny  Monosson 
The  Boston  Globe  Affiliated  Publications 

William  0.  Taylor 
Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers 

Roger  A.  Saunders 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Company 

James  N.  von  Germeten 
Bozelh  Jacobs.  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt.  Inc. 

Thomas  Mahoney 
Cahners  Publishing  Company 

In  memorv'  of  Norman  L.  Cahners 
Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores,  Inc. 

Philip  M.  Hawley 
Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
Country'  Curtains 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 
Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd, 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 
Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  S.  Daniels 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
DjTiatech  Corporation 

J.  P.  Barger 
E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Fidelity  Investments 

Samuel  W.  Bodman 
GTE  Electrical  Products 

Dean  T.  Langford 
General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 


General  Electric  Company  L\Tin 

Frank  E.  Pickering 
General  Electric  Plastics  Business  Group 

Glen  H.  Hiner 
The  Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
HBM  Creamer,  Inc. 

Edward  Eskandarian 
IBM  Corporation 

Paul  J.  Palmer 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company 

E.  James  Morton 
Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Companies 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
McKinsey  &  Company.  Inc. 

Robert  P.  0" Block 
Moet-HennessyU.S.  Corporation 

Ambassador  Evan  G.  Galbraith 
Morse  Shoe.  Inc. 

Manuel  Rosenberg 
Neiman-Marcus 

Wniiam  D.  Roddy 
New  England  Telephone  Company 

Gerhard  M.  Freche 
The  New  England 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

James  F.  Clearv* 
Ra\1:heon  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
The  Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Sha-v^Tnut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
Signal  Technology  Corporation 

William  E.  Cook 
State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

William  S.  Edgerly 
Terad\TLe,  Inc. 

Alexander  Y.  d'Arbeloff 
WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

An  Wang 
WC\^B-T\^  5 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
Zayre  Corporation 

Maurice  Segall 
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Boston's  classic  4-star  restaurant  at  the 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  267-5300. 


■:-**: ^  NT 


f-Cif^p. 


'/A" 


Elegant  suppers  5:30-12:00,  Mon.-Thurs.; 

5:30-8:00,  Fri.andSat. 

Dave  McKenna,  resident  pianist .  At  the 

Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  26'^-5300. 


LA  DIFFERENCE 

THE  ECLECTIC  BOUTIQUE 

NEWBURY  STREET 
COMES  TO  NEWTON! 

A  combination  shop/gallery  featuring 

museunn-quality  one-of-a-kind  merchandise, 

from  paper  mache  to  diarriond  rings. 

•  Designer  clothing  (including  hand-knit 
sweaters,  the  best  in  woolens,  year-round 
cruise-wear) 


Artisan  jewelry 


Original  sculpture 


Hand  blown  glassware 


Specializing  in  imports  from  Italy  Turkey  Israel,  Greece,  Mexico, 
Germany,  Scotland,  Bali,  England,  Costa  Rica,  and  Swaziland. 

612  Washington  St.,  Newton  (near  Mass  Pike  exit  17,  across  from  Purity  Supreme)  964-5669 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corporations  and 
)rofessional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  valuable  support  totaling  $1,000  +  during 
he  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which  are  both  capitalized  and  underscored  in  the  Business 
^jcaders  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll  denoting  support  of  $10,000  + . 
Capitalization  denotes  support  totaling  $5,000-$9,999,  and  an  asterisk  indicates  support 
,otaling$2,500-$4,999. 


Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 


iccountants 

ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  COMPANY 
William  F.  Meagher 

^THUR  YOUNG  &  COMPANY 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

:OOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

?harles  E.  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  F.  DiPesa 

^RNST  &  WHINNEY 
James  G.  Maguire 

DklG  Main  Hurdman 
^  William  A.  Larrenaga 

:>EAT,  MARWICK, 
\IITCHELL  &  COMPANY 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Theodore  S.  Samet  &  Company 
Theodore  S.  Samet 

rOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
-  James  T.  McBride 

idvertising/ Public  Relations 

Arnold  &  Company,  Inc. 
Gerald  Broderick 

BMC  STRATEGIES,  INC. 
Bruce  M.  McCarthy 

BOZELL,  JACOBS,  KENYON  & 
ECKHARDT,  INC. 
Thomas  Mahoney 

Harold  Cabot  &  Company,  Inc. 
William  H.  Monaghan 

HEM  CREAMER,  INC. 
Edward  Eskandarian 

Clarke  &  Company,  Inc. 
Terence  M.  Clarke 

THE  COMMUNIQUE  GROUP,  INC. 
James  H.  Kurland 

HILL  AND  KNOWLTON,  INC. 
Peter  A.  FarweU 

Hill,  HoUiday,  Connors, 
Cosmopulos,  Inc. 

Jack  Connors,  Jr. 
Young  &  Rubicam 

Mark  Stroock 


Aerospace 

*Northrop  Corporation 
Thomas  Y.  Jones 

PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Norman  J.  Ryker 

Architecture/Design 

ADD  INC  ARCHITECTS 
Philip  M.  Briggs 

LEA  GROUP 
Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

William  L.  Brown 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
Peter  H.  McCormick 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT 
&  TRUST  COMPANY 
James  N.  von  Germeten 

Cambridge  Trust  Company 
Lewis  H.  Clark 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

CITICORP  CITIBANK 
Walter  E.  Mercer 

*Eastem  Corporate  Federal  Credit 
Union 
Jane  M.  Sansone 

First  Mutual  of  Boston 
Keith  G.  Wllloughby 

*Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

NeWorld  Bank 
James  M.  Gates 

*Patriot  Bancorporation 
Thomas  R.  Heaslip 

*Provident  Financial  Sendees,  Inc. 
Robert  W:  Brady 

*Rockland  Trust  Company 
John  F.  Spence,  Jr. 


SHAW^a^T  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

William  F.  Craig 

STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST 
COMPAN^^ 
William  S.  Edgerly 

UST  CORPORATION 
James  Y.  SideU 

Building/ Contracting 

*A.J.  Lane  &  Company.  Inc.. 
Andrew  J.  Lane 

Chain  Construction  Corporation 
Howard  Mintz 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

National  Lumber  Company 
Louis  L.  Kaitz 

*Perini  Corporation 
Da^'id  B.  Perini 

*JF.  WTiite  Contracting 
Thomas  J.  WTiite 

Displays/Flowers 

*Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 
Thomas  E.Knott,  Jr. 

*Harbor  Greenerj- 
Diane  Valle 

Education 

BENTLEY  COLLEGE 
Gregory,'  H.  Adamian 

STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Electrical/mAC 

*p.h.  mechanical  corporation 

Paul  A.  Hayes 
R&D  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY,  INC. 
Richard  D.  Redone 

Electronics 

Alden  Electronics,  Inc. 
John  M.  Alden 
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E 


or  before 
and  after  the 
Symphony,  a  casual 
suggestion. 


ROM 


ENADE 


-Sfhc> 


BOS    BIIUl    TUN 


Adjacent  to  Copley  Place.  (617)  424-7()()(). 


Audi 


I06EIHER 


ANNIS 

PORSCHE  +  AUDI,  INC. 
New  England's  #1  Volume  Dealer 
Route  9,  Natick 
-   -^  ■  (617)  237-5759 
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Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  RuMn 

EPSCO  Inc. 
Wayne  P.  Coffin 

The  Mitre  Corporation 
Robert  R.  Everett 

PARLEX  CORPORATION 
Herbert  W  Pollack 

SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 


.'  William  E.Cook 

<  Energy 

CABOT  CORPORATION 
FOUNDATION,  INC. 
H  RuthC.  Scheer 

"SANKEE  COMPANIES,  INC. 

Paul  J.  Montle 

Engineering 

Goldberg-Zoino  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
William  F.  Allen,  Jr. 

Entertainment/Media 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 
Richard  A.  Smith 

National  Amusements,  Inc. 
Sumner  M.  Redstone 

'WiUiams/Gerard  Productions,  Inc. 
William  J.  Walsh 

Finance/Venture  Capital 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 
James  D.  Robinson  III 

Carson  Limited 
Herbert  Carver 

FARRELL,  HEALER  &  COMPANY 
Richard  Farrell 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON 
CORPORATION 
Mark  S.  Ferber 

HAMBRECHT  &  QUIST  VENTURE 
PARTNERS 
Robert  M.  Morrill 

*Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

TA  ASSOCIATES 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

Tracy  Financial,  Inc. 
Robert  E.Tracy 


Food  Service/Industry 

*Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

CREATIVE  GOURMETS,  LTD. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

daka  Food  Service  Management,  Inc. 
Terry  Vinee 

Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 

*  Federal  Distillers,  Inc. 
Alfred  J.  Balema 

Garelick  Farms,  Inc. 
Peter  M.  Bemon 


HITCHCOCK  CHAIR  COMPANY 
Thomas  H.  Glennon 

The  Jofran  Group 
Robert  D.  Roy 

Graphic  Design 

Clark/Linsky  Design,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  Linsky 

Fader,  Jones  &  Zarkades  Design 
Associates 
Roger  Jones 

^Gill  Fishman  and  Associates 
Gill  Fishman 


JOHNSON  O'HARE  COMPANY,  INCfWeymouth  Design,  Inc. 


Harry  O'Hare 

MOET-HENNESSY 
U.S.  CORPORATION 
Ambassador  Evan  G.  Galbraith 

NATIONAL  DISTILLERS  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Michael  E.  Weymouth 

High  Technology 

Allied  Corporation 
Edward  L.  Hennessy,  Jr. 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 
Ray  Stata 


^?T/c"  w?/'"^""""  Corporation  ^pQLLO  COMPUTER,  INC. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 


*Roberts  and  Associates 
Richard  J.  Kunzig 

Ruby  Wines 
Theodore  Rubin 

*Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

The  Taylor  Wine  Company,  Inc. 
Michael  J.  Doyle 

Shaws  Supermarkets,  Inc. 
Stanton  W  Davis 

United  Liquors,  Ltd. 
Michael  Tye 

Footwear 

*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  A.  Vaule,  Jr. 

MERCURY  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADING  CORPORATION 
Irving  A.  Wiseman 

MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 
Manuel  Rosenberg 

The  Rockport  Corporation 
Bruce  Katz 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 


Fumishings/Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 


Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

*Aritech  Corporation 
James  A.  Synk 

AT&T 
Robert  C.  Babbitt 

AUGAT,  INC. 
Roger  D.  Wellington 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Josh  S.  Weston 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

BOSTON  FINANCIAL  &  EQUITY 
CORPORATION 

Sonny  Monosson 

*Compugraphie  Corporation 
Carl  E.  Dantas 

Computer  Corporation  of  America 
John  Donnelly,  Jr. 

COMPUTER  PARTNERS 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

Costar  Corporation 
Otto  Momingstar 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J. P.  Barger 
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RICHARD  MM^A,  inc.- 

JEWELERS 

We  are  specialists  in  custom  design  and 

restoration  work  in  platinum  and  gold. 

All  work  is  done  on  the  premises. 

43  CENTRAL  STREET  ♦  WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS  •  237-2730 


Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference  . . . 


J-;.  '-=^  ^ 


Two  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater  to  the  individual 
personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests  in  a  truly  elegant  fashion.  Each  home 
is  professionally  staffed  to  meet  nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions  like  a 
fine  hotel. 

Oakwood — 601  Summer  Street  Elmhurst — 743  Main  Street 

Manchester-bv-the-Sea,  MA  01944  Melrose,  MA  02176 

(617)526-4653  (617)662-7500 

Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information. 

Two  of  twenty- eight  long-term  care  facilities  throughout 
Massachusetts  that  are  owned  and  managed  by  Beverly  Enterprises. 

We  are  committed  to  quality  of  life. 
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SG&G,  Inc. 

Dean  W.  Freed 

Sncore  Computer  Corporation 

Kenneth  G.  Fisher 

jeneral  Eastern  Instruments 

^lorporation 

Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 

JenRad  Foundation 

Linda  B.  Smoker 

-lELIX  TECHNOLOGY 
:ORPORATION 
Frank  Gabron 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 
'  Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hewlett-Packard  Company 
Alexander  R.  Rankin 

HONEYWELL 
^  Warren  G.  Sprague 

Hyeor,  Inc. 
Joseph  Hyman 

[BM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

Ionics,  Inc. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

M/A-COM,  Inc. 
Vessarios  G.  Chigas 

Masscomp 
August  P.  Klein 

Massachusetts  High  Technology 
Council,  Inc. 
Howard  P.  Foley 

MATEC  CORPORATION 
Ted  Valpey,  Jr. 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

The  Norton  Company 
Donald  R.  Melville 

Orion  Research  Incorporated 
Alexander  Jenkins  III 

Polaroid  Corporation 
I.M.  Booth 

PRIME  COMPUTER,  INC. 
Joe  M.  Henson 

PRINTED  CIRCUIT 
CORPORATION 
Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 

SofTech,  Inc. 
Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

STELLAR  COMPUTER 
J.  William  Poduska 

•TASC 

Arthur  Gelb 


*Tech/Ops,  Inc. 
Marvin  G.  Schorr 

TERADYNE,  INC. 
Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 

*Thermo  Electron  Corporation 
George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 
An  Wang 

*XRE  Corporation 
John  K.  Grady 

Hotels/Restaurants 

BOSTON  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
&  TOWERS 
Roger  A.  Saunders 

*The  Hampshire  House 
Thomas  A.  Kershaw 

HOWARD  JOHNSON  COMPANY 
G.  Michael  Hostage 

Meridien  Hotel 
Bernard  Lambert 

Mildred's  Chowder  House 
James  E.  Mulcahy 

THE  RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

*Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL 
Bodo  Lemke 

Insurance 

*A.I.M.  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 
James  A.  Radley 

*Allied  Adjustment  Service 
Charles  A.  Hubbard 

Arkwright  Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

CAMERON  &  COLBY  CO.,  INC. 
Graves  D.  Hewitt 

*Consolidated  Group,  Inc. 
Woolsey  S.  Conover 

FRANK  B.  HALL  &  COMPANY  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Colby  Hewitt,  Jr. 

Robert  D.  Gordon  Adjusters,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Gordon 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

Fred  S.  James  &  Company  of  New 
England,  Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

*Johnson  &  Higgins 
Robert  A.  Cameron 


Kendall  Insurance,  Inc. 
Kennett  "Skip"  Kendall,  Jr. 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 
MeMn  B.  Bradshaw 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 
John  Herbert  Sullivan 

*Charles  H.  Watkins  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  P.  Nyquist 


Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely  II 

BEAR  STEARNS  &  COMPANY 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

E.F.  HUTTON  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 

Endowment  Management  &  Research 
Corporation 
Stephen  D.  Cutler 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENTS 
Samuel  W  Bodman 

*Fidelity  Sen-ice  Company 
Robert  W  Blucke 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

KENSINGTON  INVESTMENT. 
COMPANY 
AlanE.  Lewis 

KIDDER,  PEABODY  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 
John  G.  Higgins 

*Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 
Robert  L.  Kemp 

MORGAN  STANLEY  &  COMPANY 
Jack  Wadsworth 

Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  & 
Wee  den.  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 
James  F.  Clearj- 

*The  Putnam  Management 
Company,  Inc. 

Lawrence  J.  Lasser 
SALOMON  INC. 

Joseph  P.  Lombard 

SMITH  BARNEY,  HARRIS  UPHAM 
&  COMPAN^^ 
Robert  H.  Hotz 

*  State  Street  Development  Company 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 
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Music  to  your  mouth. 


Lobster  pie,  crisp  native  duck- 
ling, prime  ribs,  baked  Indian 
pudcling,  grasshopper  pie.  Our 
hearty  Yankee  fare  ana  libations 
taste  as  good  as  they  sound. 
At  The  Publick  House,  traditions  of  cooking  and  hospitality  go  back 
about  as  far  as  symphonic  ones.  Why,  we  were  feeding  hungry  travellers 
before  Beethoven  had  his  first  birthday! 

We  invite  you  to  partake  of  dinner  en  route  to  Tanglewood,  or  supper 
on  your  way  home.  We're  located  only  a  few  minutes  (and  two  centuries) 
from  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  and  1-84.  So  break  your  journey  by 
breaking  bread  with  us. 

^^5V\  Buddy  Adler 

—.  ..     .     /       l^r\T  ¥  Innkeeper 

rublick  ( /1^ )  House 


On  the  Common -Sturbridge,  MA  (617)  347-3313.  Exit  9  Mass.Tpke.  or  Exit  3  for  1-84. 
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TUCKER,  ANTHONY  & 
R.  L.  DAY,  INC. 

Gerald  Segel 

Wainwright  Capital 
John  M.  Plukas 

WOODSTOCK  CORPORATION 
Frank  B.  Condon 


Legal 

'Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Everett  H.  Parker 

Dickennan  Law  Offices 
L   Lola  Dickerman 

"Fish  &  Richardson 
John  N.  Williams 

'Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Jeffrey  P.  Somers 
GOLDSTEIN  &  MANELLO 

Richard  J.  Snyder 

Hale  &  Dorr 
Paul  Brountas 

'Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky 
and  Popeo,  PC. 
Francis  X.  Meaney 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

PALMER  &  DODGE 
Robert  E.  SuUivan 

'Peabody  &  Arnold 
Paul  R.  Devin 

'Peabody  &  Brown 
Maurice  Zilber 

Sherburne,  Powers  &  Needham 
Daniel  Needham,  Jr. 

Weiss,  Angoff,  Coltin,  Koski  & 
Wolf,  PC. 
Dudley  A.  Weiss 


Management/Financial/Consulting 

ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Harry  Axelrod  Consultants,  Inc. 
Harry  Axelrod 

ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  INC. 
John  F.  Magee 

'Bain  &  Company 
William  W.  Bain,  Jr. 

THE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP 
Arthur  P.  Contas 


Jason  M.  Cortell  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W  Humphrey 

*General  Electric  Consulting  Services 
Corporation 
James  J.  O'Brien,  Jr. 

KAZMAIER  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Richard  W.  Kazmaier,  Jr. 

Irma  S.  Mann,  Strategic  Marketing 
Irma  S.  Mann 

McKINSEY  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Robert  P  O'Block 

William  M.  Mercer-Meidinger,  Inc. 
Chester  D.  Clark 

Mitchell  &  Company 
Carol  B.  Coles 

*Rath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Arnold  0.  Putnam 

The  Wyatt  Company 
Michael  H.  Davis 


Manufacturer's  Representatives 

Barton  Brass  Associates 
Barton  Brass 

Paul  K.  O'Rourke,  Inc. 
Paul  K.  O'Rourke 


Manufacturing/Industry 

Acushnet  Company 
John  T.  Ludes 

Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Ausimont 
Leonard  Rosenblatt 

*Avondale  Industries,  Inc. 
William  F.  Connell 

*  Barry  Wright  Corporation 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

*C.R.  Bard,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  McCaffrey 

William  Carter  Company 
Manson  H.  Carter 

Checon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conaway,  Jr. 

*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Company 
Nelson  G.  Gifford 


ERVING  PAPER  MILLS 
Charles  B.  Housen 

*FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

The  Foxboro  Company 
Earle  W  Pitt 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  PLASTICS 
BUSINESS  GROUP 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY/ 
LYNN 
Frank  E.  Pickering 

GENERAL  LATEX  &  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
Robert  W  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
Dean  T.  Langford 

*Harvard  Folding  Box  Company,  Inc. 
Melvin  A.  Ross 

HoUingsworth  &  Vose  Company 
Gordon  W  Moran 

The  Horn  Corporation 
Robert  H.  Lang,  Jr. 

The  Kendall  Company 
J.  Dale  Sherratt 

The  Kenett  Corporation 
Julius  Kendall 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY 
Philip  F.  Leach 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

*New  England  Door  Corporation 
Robert  C.  Frank 

PLYMOUTH  RUBBER 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Robert  Haig 

RAND-WHITNEY  CORPORATION 
Robert  K.  Kraft 

S.A.Y  Industries,  Inc. 
Romilly  H.  Humphries 

Scully  Signal  Company 
Robert  Scully 

*Soundesign  Corporation 
Robert  H.  Winer 

*Sprague  Electric  Company 
John  L.  Sprague 

Superior  Pet  Products,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 
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An  Authentic  Grill 

with 

Aged  Steaks     Plump  Poultry 
Fresh  Fish     Native  Shellfish 

grilled  on 

Woods  &  Charcoals 

of 

Mesquite  Apple 

Sassafras  Hickory 

In  Boston's 

Back  Bay  Hilton 

Just  steps  away  between 

The  Christian  Science 

Complex  and  Prudential  Center 

with  ample  indoor  parking. 

Dial-(617)  BOODLES. 


.^^E/?^, 


H 


-\. 


OMEHEALTU 
SERVICES  ** 


w 


hen  it  comes  to  effective, 
affordable  fiealth  care, 
there's  no  place  like  home. 


That's  why  Family  Service  of  Greater  Boston  offers 

a  complete  range  of  home  health  services  for  ttiose 

who  prefer  to  be  cared  for  in  the  comfort 

and  privacy  of  their  own  homes. 

Family  Service  of  Greater  Boston 

34 '/_'  Beacon  Street  Boston.  MA  02 1 08 

523-6400  X.  578 


Beautiful  Books 
I —    and  Classic  Recordings 
Copley  Place  437-0700 


r^^ 


•^ 


Serving  Greater  Boston 
Residential  Properties 
^iff.^       Safes  and  Rentals 
Condominiums 


'*s«as»«l»itBsig»uli 


iSeacon-Street,  Brooklme,  MA  02146   •   (617)738-5700 


_3ta, 


^»te. 


ii^i*. 
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•Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.Fletcher 

The  HMK  Group  of  Companies 
Steven  E.  Karol 

TRINA,  INC. 
Thomas  L.  Easton 

H.K.  Webster  Company,  Inc. 
Dean  K.  Webster 

Webster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 
A.M.  Le^'ine 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer,  Jr. 

Media 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE/ 
AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 
William  0.  Taylor 

♦The  Boston  Herald 

Patrick  J.  Purcell 
WBZ-TV  4 

John  J.  Spinola 

WCRB/CHAKLES  RIVER 
BROADCASTING,  INC. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-T\^  5 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

WNEV-TV  7 

SejTnour  L.  Yanoff 

Personnel 

Emerson  Personnel,  Inc. 
Rhoda  "Warren 

TAD  Technical  Ser\dces  Corporation 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Printing 

W.E.  Andrews  Company 
Martin  E.  Burkhardt 

*Bowne  of  Boston,  Inc. 
Donald  J.  Cannava 

♦Bradford  &  Bigelow,  Inc. 
John  D.  Galligan 

CHADIS  PRINTING  CO.,  INC. 
John  Chadis 

Courier  Corporation 
Alden  French,  Jr. 

Customforms,  Inc. 
Darid  A.  Granoff 

DANIELS  PRINTING  COMPANY 

Lee  S.  Daniels 

'Espo  Litho  Company 
David  Fromer 

'Grafacon,  Inc. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 


Hub  Mail 
Wally  Bemheimer 

*Itek  Graphix  Corporation 
Patrick  Forster 

LABEL  ART,  INC. 
J  William  Flynn 

Massachusetts  Envelope  Company 
Steven  Grossman 

MERCHANTS  PRESS 
Doug  Clott 

Rand  Typography,  Inc. 
Mildred  Nahabedian 

Sir  Speedy/Congress  Street 
Ray  Cadogan 

Publishing 

Addison  Wesley  Publishing 
Company,  Inc. 
Donald  R.  Hammonds 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

In  memory  of  Norman  L.  Cahners 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 
Harold  T.  Miller 

Time  Magazine 
Jeanne  Kerr 

Yankee  Publishing  Incorporated 
Rob  Trowbridge 

Real  Estate/Development 

Amaprop  Developments,  Inc. 
Gregory  Rudolph 

The  Beacon  Companies 
Edwin  N.  Sidman 

*  Boston  Financial  Technology 
Group,  Inc. 
Fred  N.  Pratt,  Jr. 

*Combined  Properties  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

*John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

♦Corcoran,  Mullins,  Jennison,  Inc. 
Joseph  E.  Corcoran 

♦The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Hilon  Development  Corporation 
Haim  S.  Eliachar 

Historic  Mill  Properties,  Inc. 
Bert  Paley 

The  Leggat  McCall  Companies 
J.  Brad  Griffith 

♦McGregor  Associates 
Kathleen  McGregor 


Northland  Investment  Corporation 
Robert  A.  Danziger 

Benjamin  Schore  Company 
Benjamin  Schore 

Stanmar,  Inc. 
Stanley  W  Snider 

Urban  Investment  &  Development 

Corporation 
R.K.  Umscheid 

Reta  il 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

CARTER  HAWLEY  HALE 
STORES,  INC. 
Philip  M.  Hawley 

Child  Worid.  Inc. 
Dennis  H.  Barron 

Design  Pak  Incorporated 
Paul  G.  Grady 

FILENE'S 
Michael  J.  Babeock 

Herman,  Inc. 
Bernard  A.  Herman 

♦Hills  Department  Stores 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

The  E.B.  Horn  Company 
Harr>'  Finn 

♦Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Elliot  Stone 

Karten's  Jewelers 
Joel  Karten 

London  Harness  Company 
Murray  J.  Swindell 

NEIMAN-MARCUS 
William  D.  Roddy 

♦Purity  Supreme,  Inc. 
Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

♦Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Ronald  Hoffman 

Table  Toppers  Inc. 
Constance  Isenberg 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 

COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

ZAYRE  CORPORATION 
Maurice  Segall 

Science/Medical 

Cambridge  BioScience 
Gerald  F.  Buck 

CHARLES  RIVER 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Henry  L.  Foster 
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A  Private  Psychiatric  JCAH  Accredited  Facility 
For  The  Treatment  Of  Personality  Problems, 
Psychoses,  Alcohol  and  Drug  Addiction 

Set  among  86  acres  of  peaceful  meadows  and  wooded  hills,  Baldpate 
presents  a  relaxing,  vacation-like  atmosphere  to  the  problem-beset 
patient.  Its  main  quarters  are  located  in  an  attractive  building,  originally  a 
famous  New  England  Inn.  Its  hospitable  charm  still  permeates  the  cheery 
rooms  and  provides  friendly  warmth  in  a  homelike  environment. 

Twenty-four  hour  admission  service 

Baldpate  Road  Georgetown,  MA  01833  (617)  352-2131 


• )) 


— Esquire  Magazine 

Boston's  Finest 
New  Restaurant 


in  The  Charles  Hotel 

One  Bennett 

at  Eliot  Street,  Cambridge 

Reservations  864-1200 


$k^ 


SENIOR  CARE  SPECIAUSTS 
Long  Term  Care  Placement  Agency 

617-899-6656 
()uick  Decisions  Are  Unstife  Decisions'' 

An  available  bed  doesn't  mean  an  appropriate 
and  seife  environment. 

S.C.S.  finds  and  recommends  suitable  nursing 
home  accommodations  after  researching  and 
assessing  facilities. 

A  monthly  report  as  to  the  resident's  progress 
and  well-being  is  eJso  available. 
S.C.S.  is  totally  independent  and  unencum- 
bered by  any  association  with  hospitals,  nurs- 
ing homes,  or  health  care  providers. 

Free  Consultations  Available. 


ais,  nurb- 

'4^ 


investment  Real  Estate  Managennent, 

Brokerage  and  Consulting  Services 

Since  1898 


Donald  L.  Saunders. 
President  &  Chief  Executive  Officer 

SAUNDERS  &  ASSOCIATES 

20  Park  Plaza  •  Boston  •  MA  •  021 16 
(617)  426 -4000 

Exclusive  Agent  for  the  Statler  Office  Building 
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"Compu-Chem  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Claude  L.  Duller 
DA^ION  CORPORATION 

Da^'id  I.  Kosowsky 

HEALTH  PROGRA]VIS 
INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 
Dr.  Donald  B.  Giddon 

■J.  A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster,  Jr. 


Setrices 

.  American  Cleaning  Company.  Inc. 
Joseph  A.  Sullivan,  Jr. 

:'Asquith  Corporation 
Laurence  L.  Asquith 

'Bon  Ton  Rug  Cleansers,  Inc. 

Armen  Dohanian 
'Victor  Grillo  &  Associates 

Victor  N.  Grillo 

Prudential  Center  Garage 
Frank  Newcomb 


Software/Information  Services 

CULLINET  SOFTW^ARE.  INC. 

John  J.  CuUinane 

EPSILON  DATA 
]VL\NAGEMENT,  INC. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 

Interactive  Data  Corporation 
John  Rutherfurd 

International  Data  Group 
Patrick  J.  McGovem 

Phoenix  Technologies  Ltd. 
Neil  J.  Cohin 

*Software  International  Corporation 
Frank  Grywalski 

Travel/Transportation 

Federal  Express  Corporation 
Frederick  W  Smith 

Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 
DaA'id  Gans 

HERITAGE  TRAVEL,  INC. 
Donald  R.  Sohn 


*Lily  Truck  Leasing  Corporation 
John  A.  Simourian 

New  England  Lincoln-Mercury 
Dealers  Association 
J.P  LjTich 

THE  TRANS-LEASE  GROUP 
John  J.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Travel  Consultants  International 
Phoebe  L.  Giddon 


miities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 

Stephen  J.  Sweeney 

EASTERN  GAS  &  FUEL 
ASSOCIATES 
William  J.  Pru\Ti 

New  England  Electric  System 
Paul  J.  Sullivan 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 


COMPAJNY 
Gerhard  M.  Freche 


« 


Classic  clothes  for  women 

and  men  and  traditional  gifts 

for  all  occasions. 

Beverly,  Cohasset,  Concord,  Marblehead,  Osterville,  Wellesle\ ,  Westwood 

922-2040 
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Fine 

Quality 

Broadloom 
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Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


Hand 

Knotted 

Orientals 


Custom 
Area 
Rugs 


284  WASHINGTON  ST     WELLESLEY  hillS   MA  0218' 

ODe-"  Mo'"     Tjes     ThufS      Ffi     unlii  5  30   Wed    unlnSOO 

Sat   uot  I  4  30  •  (617)237  0800 


WeUesley  Hills 
Rug  Shop 
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Fine  Books  in 
Foreign  Languages 

Bought  .  Sold  •  Appraised 


MAGDA  TISZA 

Chestnut  Hill,  MA 021 67 
(617)527-5312 


P 

y 
c 
c 

K 
M 
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Successful  business  trips 
are  music  to  my  ears. 

Garber  Travel  has  been  orchestrating 

travel  plans  for  some  of  the 

finest  companies  in 

New  England  and 

we've  never 

missed  a  beat. 

Call  me  at  734-2100. 

I  know  we  can  work 

in  perfect  harmony. 

Main  Office: 
1406  Beacon  St., 
Brookline. 


Friday  'A"— 17  April,  2-4 
Saturday  'A'— 18  April,  8-10 
Tuesday  "B'— 21  April,  8-10 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
BERG  Wozzeck  (concert 

performance) 
BENJAMIN  LUXON,  baritone 

(Wozzeck) 
HILDEGARD  BEHRENS,  soprano 

(]Marie) 
JAGQUE  TRUSSEL,  tenor 

(Drum  Major) 
JON  GARRISON,  tenor 

(Andres) 
RAGNAE  ULFUNG,  tenor 

(Captain) 
SIEGFRIED  VOGEL,  bass 

(Doctor) 
MARGARET  YAUGER,  mezzo-soprano 

(Margret) 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLI\^R,  conductor 
YOUTH  PRO  MUSICA, 

ROBERTA  HUMEZ,  director 

Wednesday,  22  April  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  'B'— 23  April,  8-9:55 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
LISZT  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 

KRYSTIAN  ZIMERIVL^N 
BRUCKNER  Symphony  No.  2 


Friday  'B'— 24  April,  8-9:50 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

LISZT  Totentanz,  for  piano 

and  orchestra 
KRYSTIAN  ZIMERMAN 
BRUCKNER  Symphony  No.  2 

Saturday  'B'— 25  April,  8-9:55 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

LISZT  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

KRYSTIAN  ZIMERMAN 

BRUCKNER  Symphony  No.  2 

Programs  subject  to  change. 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  . . . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  caU  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert 
program  information,  caU  "C-0-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of 
the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Sym- 
phony Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL 
INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492,  or 
write  the  Function  Manager,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m. 
until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on 
concert  evenings,  it  remains  open  through 
intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past 
starting- time  for  other  events.  In  addition, 
the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when 
there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or  evening. 
Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony 
subscription  concerts  become  available  at 
the  box  office  once  a  series  has  begun.  For 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets 
will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  con- 
cert. No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for 
these  events. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  stairwell  near  the 
Cohen  Annex  and  is  open  from  one  hour 
before  each  concert  through  intermission. 
The  shop  carries  all-new  BSO  and  musical- 
motif  merchandise  and  gift  items  such  as 
calendars,  appointment  books,  drinking 
glasses,  holiday  ornaments,  children's 
books,  and  BSO  and  Pops  recordings.  All 
proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  For  merchandise  information, 
please  call  267-2692. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you 
are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may 


make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  call- 
ing the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring 
needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to 
attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number 
of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon  and  Saturday-evening  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  (subscription  concerts 
only).  The  continued  low  price  of  the  Satur- 
day tickets  is  assured  through  the  gener- 
osity of  two  anonymous  donors.  The  Rush 
Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.50  each,  one  to  a 
customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall  West 
Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in 
the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to 
do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order  not 
to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any 
part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in 
the  surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted 
only  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch 
rooms,  and  in  the  main  lobby  on  Massachu- 
setts Avenue. 


A  Vast  Selection  of 

Arts,  Scholarly  & 

Literary  Titles 

Almost  all  discounted 

20%  all  the  time 

$12.99  per  disc  on  London, 

Deutsche  Grammaphon,& 

Philips  Compact  discs. 

Mail— Phone — Special  orders  welcome 

230  Elm  St.,  Davis  Sq. 
Somerville  02144 
N.  on  Mass.  past 
B«.ton  Booh  and  Pofler  Sq.  Right  on 

fucofd MarvhouM  Day  St.  3  blocks  to  Elm. 
Davis  stop  on  Red  Line  0  623-7766 
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CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP- 
MENT may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men 
and  women  are  available  in  the  Cohen 
Annex  near  the  Symphony  Hall  West 
Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue.  On-call 
physicians  attending  concerts  should  leave 
their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the 
switchboard  near  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony 
Hall  is  available  at  the  West  Entrance  to 
the  Cohen  Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the 
orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage 
end  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first- 
balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  out- 
side the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms. 
The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal 
apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There 
are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony 
level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before 
each  performance.  For  the  Friday-after- 
noon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  12:15, 
with  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS: 
Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 


tra are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as 
well  as  internationally,  through  the  Boston 
Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  In  addi- 
tion, Friday-afternoon  concerts  are  broad- 
cast live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7); 
Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast 
live  by  both  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5).  Live  broadcasts  may  also  be 
heard  on  several  other  public  radio  stations 
throughout  New  England  and  New  York.  If 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard 
regularly  in  your  home  area  and  you  would 
like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Produc- 
tions at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad 
to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on 
the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual 
donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  news- 
letter, as  well  as  priority  ticket  information 
and  other  benefits  depending  on  their  level 
of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the 
Development  Office  at  Symphony  Hall 
weekdays  between  9  and  5.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed 
your  address,  please  send  your  new  address 
with  your  newsletter  label  to  the  Develop- 
ment Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of 
address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Busi- 
ness &  Professional  Leadership  program 
makes  it  possible  for  businesses  to  partici- 
pate in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  through  a  variety  of  original  and 
exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presi- 
dents at  Pops,"  "A  Company  Christmas  at 
Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting. 
Benefits  include  corporate  recognition  in 
the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the 
Higginson  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  service.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  BSO  Corporate 
Development  Office  at  (617)  266-1492. 
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^^Flip 
a  switch 

and  you  expect  electricity 
to  be  tiiere.That^  how 
a  banker  should  be'.' 


—  Gerald  E.  Anderson,  President  and  CEO, 
Commonwealth  Energy  System 


In  12  years,  Gerry  Anderson  has  helped 
COM/Energ}'  face  every^thing  from  the  oil 
crisis  to  the  issues  of  nuclear  power  Today, 
he  jokes  that,  while  his  hair  is  turning  white, 
he  still  enjoys  going  to  work  in  the  morning. 

COM/Energy  and  its  affiliate  compa- 
nies provide  electricit}^  and  natural 
gas  to  more  than  half  a  million  customers  in 
76  Massachusetts  communities. 

However,  the  company's  credo  is  to 
answer  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the 
public  at  ever>^  level,  from  consumers, 
shareholders,  and  politicians  to  regulatory 
agencies,  and  COM/Energ>^  employees. 
Responding  to  groups  this  diverse  requires 
commitment,  patience,  skill,  and  a  very 
resourceful  bank. 

Bay  Banks. 

COM/Energy  was  looking  for  a  remit- 
tance processing  system  that  would 
improve  service,  provide  better  control  and 
documentation,  and  reduce  costs.  After 


analyzing  the  payment  patterns  of  COM/ 
Energ>^'s  customers,  BayBanks  designed  a 
lockbox  depositor>^  account  that  enhances 
the  company's  own  high-speed  coding, 
opening,  and  scanning  equipment. 

^^With  $1,500,000  in  payments 
a  day,  our  customized 
lockbox  deposit  account  is 
critical  to  reducing  both 
float  and  error.  ^? 

COM/Energy  also  depends  on 
BayBanks  for  disbursement  and  payroll 
services,  as  well  as  various  lines  of  credit. 
All  coordinated  by  one  Corporate  Banking 
Officer,  backed  by  a  team  of  experts. 

The  challenge  created  by  the  industry 
trend  toward  less  regulation  has  required 
an  in-depth  planning  effort  by  COM/ 
Energy's  top  management.  The  creative 
strategies  generated  by  this  effort,  together 
with  sales  growth  and  strict  cost  control, 
have  enabled  COM/Energy 's  gas  and  elec- 
tric subsidiaries  to  file  for  only  one  rate 
change  since  1982  —  a  reduction. 

^^As  we  enter  the  new  era  of 
deregulation,  we  need  a 
bank  that  isn't  regulated 
in  its  thinking.?? 

COM/Energy  appreciates  the  same 
kind  of  creative  thinking  at  BayBanks.  A 
$6  billion  corporate  banking  network, 
BayBanks  is  committed  to  providing  the 
most  innovative,  involved,  and  comprehen- 
sive service  in  New  England. 

You  know  us  as  the  leader  in  personal 
banking  service.  You'll  find  BayBanks  is  a 
leader  in  banking  service  for  business  as 
well.  Ask  Gerry  Anderson.  Or  any  of  our 
many  other  corporate  customers. 
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BayBanks 


Corporate  Banking  Network^' 
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I  VHHin  ISUUID 


BY  DONALD  MARTINO 


THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  THE  FINAL  WORK  COMMISSIONED 
BY  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  FOR  ITS  CENTENNIAL 


//]  that  whiter  island,  where 
Things  are  evermore  sincere 
Candor  here,  and  lustre  there 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot, 
Assistayit  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87 

Wednesday,  8  April  at  8 

JOHN  OLIVER  conducting 

THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS  and 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


MARTINO 


The  White  Island,  for  mixed  chorus 
and  chamber  orchestra 

(world  premiere;  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  centennial  and  supported  in  part  by 
a  generous  grant  from  the  Massachusetts  Council  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities) 

The  Bell-man 

Upon  Time 

His  Letanie,  to  the  Holy  Spirit 

The  goodnesse  of  his  God 

The  white  Island 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


INTERMISSION 


BRUCKNER 


Mass  No.  3  in  F  minor  for  soloists, 
chorus,  and  orchestra 

Kyrie 

Gloria 

Credo 

Sanctus — Hosanna 

Benedietus — Hosanna 

Agnus  Dei 

ROBERTA  ALEXANDER,  soprano 
KATHERINE  CIESINSKI,  mezzo-soprano 
JOHN  ALER,  tenor 
JOHN  CHEEK,  bass-baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


Baldwin  piano 

The  American  Music  Center  has  awarded  Donald  Martino  a  grant  from  the  Margaret  Fairbank 
Jory  Copying  Assistance  Program  to  assist  with  the  extraction  and  reproduction  of  parts  for 
this  performance  of  The  White  Island. 


Donald  M artino 

The  WliHe  Island,  for  mixed  chonis  and  chamber  orchestra 

Donald  Martina  was  born  in  Flainfield,  New  Jersey,  on 
16  May  1931  and  lives  in  Newton,  Massachusetts;  he  is 
currently  Professor  of  Music  at  Harvard  University.  The 
White  Island  was  one  of  the  twelve  new  compositions  com- 
missioned by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  centen- 
nial, this  one  intended  specifically  for  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus.  The  composer  selected  texts  from  the  seven- 
teenth-century English  poet  Robert  Herrick;  his  score  bears, 
at  its  end,  the  date  23  October  1985  and,  at  its  head,  the 
dedication  "To  John  Oliver  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus."  This  is  the  first  performance.  It  calls  for  a  mixed 
chorus,  generally  in  four  parts,  though  both  men's  and 
women 's  parts  subdivide  at  certain  points,  and  an  ensemble  consisting  of  flute  (doubling 
piccolo),  oboe  (doubling  English  horn),  clarinet,  contrabass  clarinet  (extended)  and  bass 
clarinet,  bassoon,  horn,  trumpet  (doubling  flugelhorn),  tenor/bass  trombone,  bass  trombone, 
an  elaborate  percussion  part  for  two  players  (five  temple  blocks,  bass  drum,  two  tom-toms, 
two  timbales,  two  bongo  drums,  military  drum,  snare  drum,  medium  and  large  tam-tams, 
medium  and  large  cymbals,  three  timpani,  six  roto-toms,  marimba,  four  tubular  chimes, 
tuned  gong,  vibraphone,  glockenspiel,  and  antique  cymbal),  piano  (doubling  celesta),  and 
five  string  parts  (two  violins,  viola,  cello,  and  double  bass),  for  single  instruments  or  a  small 
consort. 

Donald  Martino's  first  composition  teacher  was  Ernst  Bacon  at  Syracuse  University.  In 
his  undergraduate  days  he  was  he a^^ly  involved  with  jazz  and  the  music  of  the  Broadway 
theater  as  a  clarinetist.  Even  today  his  music  frequently  retains  reflections,  often  much 
sublimated,  of  the  harmonic  and  rhythmic  turns  of  that  musical  world,  and  it  is  filled  with 
indications  of  his  love  for  the  clarinet.  During  graduate  work  at  Princeton,  where  he 
studied  with  Roger  Sessions  and  Milton  Babbitt,  he  decided  to  pursue  composition  as  his 
major  acti\ity.  Unlike  most  of  the  Princeton  graduate  students  in  composition,  Martino 
was  not  yet  committed  to  serial  composition;  probably  the  greatest  influence  on  his  work 
at  that  time  was  Bartok.  But  after  earning  his  master's  degree,  he  spent  two  years  in 
Florence  studying  with  Luigi  Dallapiccola,  who,  though  committed  to  twelve-tone  com- 
position, always  retained  the  tj^^ically  Italian  concern  for  a  lyric,  vocal  quality  in  the 
melodic  line,  however  complex  it  might  become. 

Martino,  too,  boasts  an  Italian  heritage,  and  combines  the  characteristic  Italian 
musical  strengths  of  the  expressive  singing  line  and  a  sense  of  the  theatrical,  even  in 
works  designed  purely  for  concert  use.  During  his  studies  with  Dallapiccola  he  turned  to 
twelve-tone  music,  but,  like  his  teacher,  even  in  his  most  complex,  exacting  music,  a  sense 
of  line  emerges  out  of  the  richly  detailed  writing.  This  is  certainly  true  of  The  White 
Island,  where  the  chorus  projects  the  core  expressive  element  surrounded  by  elaborate 
figuration  and  commentary  on  the  part  of  the  instruments. 

Commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  centennial,  and  specifically 
conceived  for  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  The  White  Island  took  its  impetus  from 
two  earlier  choral  works  performed  and  recorded  by  Boston  ensembles.  The  first  of  these 
was  a  series  of  unaccompanied  choral  works  published  as  Seven  Pious  Pieces,  composed  as 
a  kind  of  "penitence"  on  Sundays,  one  each  week,  while  Martino  was  working  on  a  very 
secular  work,  Augenmusik ,  "a  Mixed  Mediocritique  for  actress,  danseuse,  or  uninhibited 
female  percussionist""  and  tape.  The  choral  pieces  were  designed  to  ser\T  a  practical 
function,  as  anthems  that  might  be  within  the  capabilities  of  a  good  church  choir.  But  the 
discover^'  of  the  poet  was  almost  accidental:  Martino  was  looking  over  some  music  by  his 
teacher  Ernest  Bacon,  a  composer  who  made  many  exquisite  settings  of  the  English 
language,  and  found  a  setting  of  Herrick's  "The  Soule." 

Robert  Herrick  (1591-1674),  the  greatest  of  the  English  Cavalier  poets,  is  best  known  to 
students  of  English  literature  for  the  simplicity  and  sensuousness  of  lyrics  like  "Upon 


Julia's  Clothes"  or  "Corinna's  Going  a-Ma\4ng."  These  love  l\Ties  are  found  in  many 
anthologies,  but  the  religious  poetry  is  much  less  well-known.  Martino  was  so  attracted  by 
"The  Soule''  that  he  looked  up  more  of  Herrick's  work  in  this  line  and  found  much  that 
moved  him  to  composition,  first  in  the  seven  unaccompanied  anthems.  Even  after  finish- 
ing those,  he  had  some  Herrick  texts  that  attracted  him,  but  he  did  not  yet  know  how  he 
would  set  them.  Two  of  them  formed  the  starting  point  for  The  White  Island,  a  contempla- 
tion of  the  inevitability  of  death  and  of  the  poet's  coming  to  grips  \Wth  that  fact. 

The  musical  style  of  The  \Miite  Island  also  goes  back  to  the  Seven  Pious  Pieces  (1972) 
and  involves  a  procedure  that  can  be  described  as  making  twelve-tone  music  sound  tonal. 
The  "tonal"  elements  come  from  arranging  the  twelve  notes  of  the  basic  set  in  such  a  way 
that  they  include  sections  of  "traditional"  scales,  and  from  these  the  composer  can,  when 
he  chooses,  create  a  musical  surface  that  sounds  verj-  tonal.  Martino  elaborated  the 
technique  in  his  Paradiso  Choruses  (1974),  composed  for  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
Loma  Cooke  deVaron's  work  as  director  of  the  choral  program  at  the  New  England 
Conserv^atory.  Here,  as  Martino  explained  in  an  inter\'iew,  the  "three-ness"  of  Dante's 
Divine  Comedy  had  an  effect  on  the  choice  of  tonal  centers. 

Here  you  had  the  Dante  terza  rima,  everj-thing  was  in  triplets  representing 
the  holy  number,  the  Trinity,  and  so  forth.  All  that  is  infused  in  the  poetrj', 
with  the  notion  of  the  universe  divided  into  three  parts — Hell,  Purgatorv^, 
and  Heaven.  I  came  up  wdth  what  I  called  a  "universe  chain,"  which  you  can 
generate  from  the  first  six  notes  of  a  particular  twelve-tone  set.  The  three 
transpositions  that  were  important  to  me  were  E  major,  C  major,  and  A-flat. 
derived  from  just  six  notes.  In  the  Paradiso  Choruses,  I  associated  E  major. 
that  extremely  bright  and  exciting  key,  with  heaven.  And  I  associated  A-flat 
with  earth  or  purgatorj-,  which  I've  come  to  think  of  as  sjTionymous  pretty 
much.  That  left  C  for  hell — no  way  you  can  get  around  it.  I'm  not  sure  I 
would  have  picked  C  for  hell,  but/ it  fit  the  plan.  And  certainly  E  major  is  an 
exquisite  heaven  key  . .  .  That  same  universe  chain  gets  reused  in  The  \Mi.ite 
Island.  It's  exactly  the  same  thing.  You  could  call  this  the  "little  Paradiso," 
I  suppose. 

The  three  transpositions  that  lie  at  the  heart  of  The  White  Island  are  based  on  six 
pitches,  consisting  of  three  pairs  of  semitones:  D-sharp  and  E,  G  and  G-sharp,  B  and  C. 
From  these  it  is  possible  to  produce  the  triads  of  A-flat  major  or  minor,  C  major  or  minor, 
and  E  major  or  minor  (remember  that  G-sharp  is  the  same  as  A-flat,  D-sharp  the  same  as 
E-flat,  and  B  the  same  as  C-flat)  for  a  symbolic  and  musical  reference  to  the  realms  of 
Purgatory,  Hell,  or  Heaven: 

Example  1 


[^^=g#=^^^^-wa 


'Paradise"  "Pur^atopy"       "Hell" 

Moreover  it  is  possible  to  move  from  one  realm  simply  by  changing  a  single  note  to  a 
different  one  from  the  same  sub-set. 

Another  arrangement  of  the  twelve-tone  set,  used  both  melodically  and  harmonically  in 
many  parts  of  the  work,  divides  it  into  three  groups  of  four  notes,  in  which  each  group 
represents  the  pitches  traditionally  identified  as  do,  re,  fa,  sol  in  the  keys  of  C,  A-flat,  and  E: 

Example  2 


{^^^^^m 


Again  the  arrangement  provides  a  structural  framework  for  the  ear  and  at  the  same  time 
reflects  the  symbolic  elements  of  the  text.  It  allows  the  composer  to  move  through  a  wide 
expressive  range  from  near-hysterical  terror  to  mystical  tranquillity. 


When  he  received  the  commission  from  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  a  choral 
piece,  Martino  thought  immediately  of  Herrick.  He  had  not  yet  set  all  the  poems  that  he 
found  attractive.  In  particular,  "His  Letanie,  to  the  Holy  Spirit,"  which  is  now  the  third 
movement,  had  been  in  his  mind  for  some  time.  When  he  came  across  "The  White  Island," 
he  knew  that  it  would  be  the  final  movement  of  his  new  work,  but  for  a  long  time  he 
thought  of  the  litany  as  the  opening  movement,  beginning  with  a  rush  of  abject  pleas  for 
deliverance.  But  he  had  difficulty  finding  texts  that  would  motivate  the  transition  from 
the  mood  of  the  first  movement  to  that  of  the  last.  After  much  thought  about  the 
arrangement,  he  realized  that  the  litany  should  be  the  centerpiece,  thus  allowing  the 
prayer  embedded  in  each  stanza  to  provide  the  motivation. 

The  final  arrangement  of  the  poems  offers  varying  views  of  time  as  the  poet  contem- 
plates his  own  mortality  and  then  comes  to  terms  with  it.  Martino's  musical  setting 
reflects,  in  a  highly  dramatic  way,  involving  evocative  sonority  and  musical  symbolism, 
these  central  issues  of  existence.  Throughout  the  work,  the  chorus  remains  the  focus  of 
attention;  it  is  conceived  in  broad  strokes,  while  the  orchestra  provides  support,  commen- 
tary, and  occasionally  contrast.  As  one  expects  of  a  composer  imbued  with  the  Italian 
tradition,  the  vocal  lines  are  generally  legato  and  expressive,  though  certain  dramatic 
outbursts  (especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  movement)  are  almost  violent  in  their 
wide  leaps.  Also  drawn  from  the  Italian  tradition  perhaps  (one  thinks  of  the  Renaissance 
madrigal,  where  the  technique  was  highly  developed)  is  the  frequent  use  of  "word- 
painting"  devices  to  translate  individual  words  or  images  into  musical  equivalents. 

The  orchestration  is  conceived  for  a  chamber  orchestra  (with  one  instrument  on  a  part); 
this  explains  in  part  the  extensive  use  of  bass  and  contrabass  clarinet  and  the  trombones, 
which,  along  with  the  piano,  reinforce  the  bass  line  that  might  otherwise  be  restricted  to  a 
single  double  bass  in  the  strings.  The  work  can  also  be  performed  with  a  larger  ensemble, 
as  will  be  the  case  here;  the  composer  prefers  that  option  when  it  is  possible. 

"The  Bell-man"  opens  with  a  brief  shimmering  on  high  E,  but  the  brightness  is  soon 
undercut  as  the  trombones  begin  a  funereal  march  clearly  centered  around  C.  There  is  a 
sense  here  of  the  inexorable  passage  of  time,  marked  by  sharply  dotted  rhythms  summon- 
ing all  humanity  to  "the  gen'rall  Session,"  the  last  judgment.  The  mood  and  rhythm  of 
the  funeral  march  dominates  throughout. 

The  measured  pace  of  the  funeral  march  suddenly  turns  into  a  steady  rapid  ticking  of 
the  clock,  as  the  poet  becomes  aware  of  time  racing  on,  unstoppable.  "Upon  Time"  moves, 
virtually  without  break,  in  a  steady  eighth-note  ostinato  (over  which  other  patterns  are 
sometimes  superimposed)  as  the  singers  try  to  catch  Time,  to  make  him  stop.  Martino 
says  that,  in  composing  this  movement,  he  had  the  image  of  a  fly  buzzing  all  around, 
ceaselessly  annoying,  but  uncatchable — and,  indeed,  at  the  end,  "away  he  flew." 

The  central  text,  "His  Letanie,  to  the  Holy  Spirit,"  attracted  Martino  both  for  its 
intrinsic  dramatic  quality  and  the  fact  that  it  had  twelve  stanzas  (which  makes  it  "a 
natural"  for  a  twelve-tone  composer).  But  at  the  same  time,  its  very  length  and  the 
repetitious  character  of  the  litany  make  it  a  dangerous  text  to  set.  But  he  loved  the  grisly 
quality  of  the  poem,  and  the  wonderful  touches  of  irony  (the  poet,  seeing  himself  lying  on 
his  deathbed,  imagines  the  doctor  who  "sees  No  one  hope,  but  of  his  Fees"!)  By  putting 
the  litany  in  the  central  position  (instead  of  first,  as  he  originally  intended),  he  makes  the 
prayer  "Sweet  Spirit  comfort  me!"  begin  the  psychological  and  emotional  change  that 
will  lead  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  finale. 

But  it  happens  over  a  long  and  complicated  course,  which  begins  with  something  of  a 
surprise:  the  words  of  the  litany  are  not  sung,  but  are  rather  spoken  in  unison  by  the  men, 
who  are  adjured  to  make  them  "well  dramatized."  Throughout  the  spoken  part,  Martino 
completely  eliminates  the  last  line  of  each  stanza,  the  prayer.  The  men's  voices  recite,  in 
quasi-dramatic  fashion,  while  the  orchestra  comments,  and  the  women,  at  first,  remain 
silent.  Only  after  the  men  have  finished  the  first  five  stanzas  do  the  women's  voices 
appear,  singing  the  words  of  the  final  line,  their  melody  growing  out  of  the  four-note 
patterns  illustrated  in  Example  2.  Martino  compares  the  use  of  women's  voices  here  to 
the  Divine  Comedy,  drawing  an  analogy  between  Dante  (the  men's  voices)  and  his 
Beatrice  (the  women). 


One  by  one  the  subdivided  women's  voices  enter  in  contrapuntal  elaboration,  while  the 
men  continue  to  declaim.  Their  line  is  to  be  "chanted"  when  they  speak  of  the  priest,  and 
it  becomes  rhythmically  uneven  ('"Cause  my  speech  is  now  decaid").  There  is  even  a 
private  joke  at  the  words 

When  the  Tempter  me  pursu'th 
With  the  sins  of  all  my  youth  .  .  . 

where  Martino  works  into  the  horn  and  trumpet  a  brief  reference  to  "a  little  folksong 
setting  that  I  did  when  I  was  very  young."  At  that  moment,  too,  bassoon  and  contrabass 
clarinet  make  a  passing  reference  to  Verdi's  La  forza  del  destino  ("I  played  a  lot  of  Italian 
opera  in  band  transcriptions,  playing  Italian  feasts  and  so  on").  Eventually  the  men,  too, 
join  in  the  prayer,  and  the  entire  chorus  brings  the  litany  to  a  quiet  close  on  the  first  really 
strong  evocation  of  E  major  in  the  work. 

The  mood  of  tranquillity  is  rudely  shattered  by  an  orchestral  outburst  and  a  wrenching, 
quasi-operatic  shriek  for  all  the  women  in  unison.  "The  goodness  of  his  God"  exchanges 
the  roles  of  the  men  and  women.  Here  the  women  are  "just  wailing'''  as  the  composer  puts 
it,  "stormy  seas  and  all  that  stuff,"  in  the  first  half  of  each  stanza,  while  the  men  sing  the 
second  half  in  unaccompanied  four-part  harmony,  evoking  the  sturdy  faith  of  a  Bach 
chorale  and  foreshadowing  the  "peep  of  light"  that  will  bring  "gentle  calm."  By  the  third 
stanza,  the  women,  too,  have  found  the  spirit  of  the  chorale,  and  we  have  our  first  serious 
intimation  of  the  peacefulness  of  the  "white  island." 

Martino  wrote  the  last  movement  first,  "so  I  knew  where  I  was  going."  A  quiet  but 
dense  chord  gently  sustained,  consisting  of  a  four-note  subset  (see  example  2),  is  pre- 
sented simultaneously  in  all  three  transpositions  (A-flat  in  the  strings,  C  in  the  wood- 
winds, E  in  the  brass),  then  rotating  among  the  choirs  of  the  orchestra.  Out  of  this  arises 
the  chorus's  closing  lines,  calm  and  sustained.  The  orchestra  moves  in  rustles  and 
whispers  around  them,  illustrating  the  passage  of  souls  as  "from  hence  we  flie."  Upon 
arrival  at  "that  whiter  Island^'"  all  becomes  transparent  and  serene: 

There  in  calm  and  cooling  sleep 
We  our  eyes  shall  never  steep; 
But  eternall  watch  shall  keep. 

Attending 
Pleasures . . . 

Here — on  the  word  "Pleasures" — the  sense  of  E  major  is  most  firmly  established,  with  a 
dominant-to-tonic  harmony  that  sets  us  resolutely  in  this  bright  realm.  The  close  mag- 
ically suggests  a  kind  of  sustained  "unendingness"  that  will  go  on  forever. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
The  White  Island 


The  Bell-man. 

Along  the  dark,  and  silent  night, 
with  my  Lantern,  and  my  Light, 
And  the  tinkling  of  my  Bell, 
Thus  I  walk,  and  this  I  tell: 
Death  and  dreadfulnesse  call  on, 
To  the  gen'rall  Session; 
To  whose  dismall  Barre,  we  there 
All  accompts  must  come  to  cleere: 

Scores  of  sins  w'ave  made  here  many, 
Wip't  out  few,  (God  knowes)  if  any. 
Rise  ye  Debters  then,  and  fall 
To  make  paiment,  while  I  call. 
Ponder  this,  when  I  am  gone; 
By  the  clock  'tis  almost  One. 


Upon  Time. 

Time  was  upon 
The  wing,  to  flie  away; 

And  I  cal'd  on 
Him  but  a  while  to  stay; 

But  he'd  be  gone, 
For  ought  that  I  could  say. 

He  held  out  then, 
A  Writing,  as  he  went; 

And  askt  me,  when 
False  man  would  be  content 

To  pay  agen. 
What  God  and  Nature  lent. 

Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 


An  houre-^lasse, 
In  which  were  sands  but  few, 

As  he  did  passe, 
He  shew'd,  and  told  nie  too. 

Mine  end  near  was, 
And  so  away  he  flew. 


His  Letanie,  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  the  houre  of  my  distresse. 
When  temptations  me  oppresse, 
And  when  I  my  sins  confesse. 

Sweet  Spirit  comfort  me! 

When  I  lie  within  my  bed, 
Sick  in  heart,  and  sick  in  head, 
And  with  doubts  discomforted, 

Sweet  Spirit  comfort  me! 

When  the  house  doth  sigh  and  weep, 
And  the  world  is  drown'd  in  sleep, 
Yet  mine  eyes  the  watch  do  keep; 

Sweet  Spirit  comfort  me! 

When  the  artless  Doctor  sees 
No  one  hope,  but  of  his  Fees, 
And  his  skill  runs  on  the  lees; 

Sweet  Spirit  comfort  me! 

When  his  Potion  and  his  Pill, 
His,  or  none,  or  little  skill. 
Meet  for  nothing,  but  to  kill; 

Sweet  Spirit  comfort  me! 

When  the  passing-bell  doth  tole, 
And  the  Furies  in  a  shole 
Come  to  fright  a  parting  soule; 

Sweet  Spirit  comfort  me! 

When  the  tapers  now  burne  blew. 
And  the  comforters  are  few. 
And  that  number  more  then  true; 
Sweet  Spirit  comfort  me! 

When  the  Priest  his  last  hath  praid, 
And  I  nod  to  what  is  said, 
'Cause  my  speech  is  now  decaid; 

Sweet  Spirit  comfort  me! 

When  (God  knowes)  I'm  tost  about. 
Either  with  despaire,  or  doubt; 
Yet  before  the  glasse  be  out. 

Sweet  Spirit  comfort  me! 

When  the  Tempter  me  pursu'th 
With  the  sins  of  all  my  youth, 
And  halfe  damns  me  with  untruth; 
Sweet  Spirit  comfort  me! 


When  the  flames  and  hellish  cries 
Fright  mine  eares  and  fright  mine  eyes, 
And  all  terrors  me  surprize; 

Sweet  Spirit  comfort  me! 

When  the  Judgment  is  reveal'd, 
And  that  open'd  which  was  seal'd. 
When  to  Thee  I  have  appeal'd; 

Sweet  Spirit  comfort  me! 


The  goodnesse  of  his  God. 

When  Winds  and  Seas  do  rage. 
And  threaten  to  undo  me. 

Thou  dost  their  wrath  asswage, 
If  I  but  call  unto  Thee. 

A  mighty  storm  last  night 
Did  seek  my  soule  to  swallow, 

But  by  the  peep  of  light 
A  gentle  calme  did  follow. 

What  need  I  then  despaire. 

Though  ills  stand  round  about  me; 
Since  mischiefs  neither  dare 

To  bark,  or  bite,  without  Thee? 


The  white  Island:  or  place  of  the  Blest. 

In  this  worlde  (the  Isle  of  Dreames) 
While  we  sit  by  sorrowes  streames, 
Teares  and  terrors  are  our  theames 
Reciting: 

But  when  once  from  hence  we  flie. 
More  and  more  approaching  nigh 
Unto  young  Eternitie 

Uniting: 

In  that  whiter  Island,  where 
Things  are  evermore  sincere; 
Candor  here,  and  lustre  there 
Delighting: 

There  no  monstrous  fancies  shall 
Out  of  hell  an  horrour  call. 
To  create  (or  cause  at  all) 

Affrighting. 

There  in  calm  and  cooling  sleep 
We  our  eyes  shall  never  steep; 
But  eternall  watch  shall  keep. 
Attending 

Pleasures,  such  as  shall  pursue 
Me  immortaliz'd,  and  you; 
And  fresh  joyes,  as  never  too 

Have  ending. 


— Robert  Herrick 


Anton  Bruckner 

Mass  No.  3  in  F  minor 

Anton  Bruckner  was  born  in  Ansfelden,  near  Linz,  Austria, 
on  4  September  1824  and  died  in  Vienna  on  11  October 
1896.  He  began  work  on  his  Mass  in  F  minor  on  14  Sep- 
tember 1867  and  completed  the  full  score  on  9  September 
1868.  Over  the  years  he  made  a  number  of  adjustments  and 
alterations  in  1877, 1881,  and  finally  between  1890  and 
1893.  The  composer  himself  conducted  the  premiere  in 
Vienna's  Augustinerkirche  on  16  July  1872.  This  is  the  first 
performance  at  a  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert.  The 
score  calls  for  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass  soloists,  mixed 
chorus,  and  an  orchestra  ccnsisiing  of  two-  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  three  trombones, 
strings,  and  organ  (which  would  certainly  have  been  used,  in  Bruckner's  day,  for  a 
performance  in  church,  but  it  is  specifically  stipulated  in  his  score  only  as  a  continuo 
instrument  in  one  section  of  the  Gloria^). 

Anton  Bruckner  was  a  lifelong  church  organist  and  a  deeply  devout  Catholic.  It  is 
scarcely  surprising  that  he  should  have  composed  a  great  deal  of  music  for  the  liturgy — 
in  fact,  far  more  than  one  would  guess  from  the  three  familiar  numbered  Mass  settings. 
As  early  as  1842 — in  his  eighteenth  year — he  composed  a  Mass  in  C  for  alto,  two  horns, 
and  organ.  Two  years  later  he  wrote  a  partial  Mass  setting  in  F  for  mixed  voices.  Then 
came  a  sketched  Mass  for  Quadragesima  Sunday,  for  chorus,  organ,  and  two  trombones. 
In  1848-49  he  completed  a  Requiem  in  D  minor  his  earliest  large  work  to  reach  perform- 
ance. The  following  year  he  sketched  another  Mass  for  chorus  and  organ,  in  E-flat,  and  in 
1854  he  completed  a  Mass  in  B-flat  minor  for  four  soloists,  chorus,  and  organ  which,  like 
the  earlier  Requiem,  was  performed  in  the  great  abbey  church  at  St.  Florian,  near  Linz. 
All  of  this  before  the  composition,  ten  years  later,  of  the  Mass  published  as  "No.  1""1 

The  case  of  Bruckner  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  of  romantic  music:  a  major  com- 
poser descended  from  a  line  of  largely  uneducated  Austrian  peasants  that  has  been  traced 
back  to  the  fifteenth  centurv;  a  man  almost  totally  lacking  in  general  culture,  one  pain- 
fully shy  and  absurdly  gullible,  never  quite  willing  to  believe  that  he  possessed  a  musical 
technique  and  understanding  far  beyond  that  of  the  professors  whom  he  repeatedly  asked 
to  test  him  for  diplomas  and  letters  of  reference. 

His  education  was  primarily  musical,  and  by  the  age  of  ten  he  was  already  deputizing 
for  his  father  at  church  services  in  his  native  town.  When  the  composer  was  just  thirteen, 
his  father  died,  and  young  Anton,  the  eldest  of  five  children,  was  placed  in  the  choral 
school  of  the  great  Augustinian  monaster^'  of  St.  Florian,  near  Linz,  where  he  completed 
his  education,  sang  until  his  voice  broke,  stayed  on  a  while  as  a  violinist,  and  mostly 
devoted  himself  to  organ  impro\dsation.  St.  Florian  was  to  be  his  spiritual  home,  the  one 
place  that  he  always  felt  at  ease,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  the  organ  in  the  church  there 
is  still  referred  to  as  the  ''Bruckner  organ." 

A  brief  but  unsatisfactory  stint  as  assistant  schoolmaster  in  various  villages  ended 
when  a  teaching  post  fell  open  at  St.  Florian  in  1845,  and  the  young  man  could  now  settle 
in  the  place  he  loved.  He  stayed  there  ten  years,  learning  the  music  of  Bach  and  singing  in 
a  male-voice  quartet,  for  which  he  composed  some  pieces.  He  was  still  employed  as  a 
schoolmaster,  but  by  1851  he  had  begun  the  transition  to  full-time  professional  musician 
with  his  appointment  to  the  organist's  post  at  St.  Florian.  In  1855  he  won  the  position  of 
organist  at  the  cathedral  in  Linz,  and  he  lived  in  that  city  for  the  next  thirteen  years. 

Still  Bruckner  was  insecure  about  his  musical  technique,  and  he  began  a  series  of 
correspondence  lessons  with  a  teacher  in  Vienna,  which  he  carried  on  diligently  for  years. 
Almost  too  diligently,  in  fact — once,  when  his  teacher  received  a  packet  of  seventeen 
notebooks  filled  with  solutions  to  difficult  problems,  he  advised  his  pupil  to  relax,  lest  the 


strain  of  driving  himself  so  hard  undo  him.  For  nearly  five  years  he  wrote  virtually 
nothing  but  strict  counterpoint  exercises. 

Of  course,  he  continued  to  play  the  organ.  The  church  organist's  job  requires  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  improvisation,  and  a  player  skilled  in  that  art  can  offer  more  than  the 
bare  minimum  needed  for  service  use.  The  organ  was  the  one  place  where  Bruckner's 
insecurity  and  timidity  fell  away  from  him;  there  he  had  a  laboratory  for  compositional 
research.  Nothing  he  wrote  before  his  forties  showed  particular  genius,  but  it  is  certainly 
unfair  to  claim  that  he  suddenly  became  a  composer  of  genius  at  the  age  of  forty  with  the 
creation  of  his  D  minor  Mass.  No  artist  makes  a  transition  from  mediocrity  to  genius 
overnight.  If  his  earlier  written  work  shows  little  originality,  we  may  assume  that  he  was 
being  careful  not  to  offend  the  susceptibilities  of  the  parishioners  (and  choristers  per- 
haps) at  the  cathedral.  But  when  improvising  he  could  create  to  the  limits  of  his  imagina- 
tion, with  far-reaching  harmonic  implications,  working  out  the  architecture  of  his  music 
and  refining  it  from  one  time  to  the  next. 

With  the  Mass  No.  1,  in  D  minor,  composed  in  1864,  the  mature  Bruckner  may  be  said 
to  have  arrived.  Two  years  later  he  wrote  the  E  minor  Mass;  in  the  interim  he  had  already 
composed  his  first  numbered  symphony.  The  third  and  last  of  his  large  Mass  composi- 
tions, the  one  in  F  minor,  was  among  the  last  of  the  compositions  before  his  move  to 
Vienna  in  1868.  But  as  a  whole  this  body  of  work  signalled  the  arrival  of  a  new  and 
extraordinarily  original  Austrian  master. 

The  second  of  the  three  Masses,  magnificent  though  it  is,  maybe  considered  something 
of  a  biological  sport.  It  is  for  eight-part  chorus  without  soloists,  accompanied  only  by 
wind  ensemble,  and  it  aspires  to  recreate  the  great  polyphonic  choral  Masses  of  the 
Renaissance,  in  particular  Palestrina.  But  the  first  and  third  grow  directly  out  of  the 
tradition  of  the  Aastrian  orchestral  Mass  as  exemplified  by  Haydn  and  his  successors.  In 
both  works  the  score  is  divided  into  five  large  movements  representing  the  Ordinary  (i.e., 
the  unchanging  parts)  of  the  eucharistic  service.  These  are  further  subdivided  into 
sections  following  traditional  patterns,  including  a  slow  section  in  the  Gloria  at  "Qui 
tollis  peccata  mundi"  and  particularly  strongly  marked  change  of  mood,  tempo,  and 


Kyrie 

Kyrie  eleison. 
Christe  eleison. 
Kyrie  eleison. 

Gloria 

Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo,  et  in  terra 

pax  hominibus  bonae  voluntatis. 

Laudamus  te,  benedicimus  te, 

adoramus  te,  glorificamus  te. 

Gratias  agimus  tibi  propter  magnam 

gloriam  tuam. 

Domine  Deus,  rex  coelestis, 

Deus  Pater  omnipotens, 

Domine  Fili  unigenite 

Jesu  Christe, 

Domine  Deus,  Agnus  Dei,  Filius 

Patris, 

Qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  miserere 

nobis,  suscipe  deprecationem  nostram. 

Qui  sedes  ad  dexteram  Patris, 
miserere  nobis. 


Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 


Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  and  on  earth 

peace,  good  will  towards  men. 

We  praise  thee,  we  bless  thee, 

we  worship  thee,  we  glorify  thee. 

We  give  thanks  to  thee  for  thy  great 

glory. 

0  Lord  God,  heavenly  king, 

God  the  Father  almighty, 

0  Lord,  the  only-begotten  son 

Jesus  Christ, 

0  Lord  God,  Lamb  of  God,  Son  of  the 

Father, 

Thou  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the 

world,  have  mercy  upon  us,  receive  our 

prayer. 

Thou  that  sittest  at  the  right  hand 

of  God  the  father,  have  mercy  upon  us. 


character  at  the  central  words  of  the  Credo,  "Et  incamatus  est." 

The  F  minor  Mass  is  Bruckner's  largest  choral  work.  When  the  composer  led  the  first 
performance,  in  Vienna  in  1872,  we  know  that  the  city's  leading  musical  figures — among 
them  Brahms  and  the  critic  Hanslick,  later  to  be  so  inimical  to  Bruckner — were  deeply 
moved.  It  is  a  work  both  grandiose  and  intimate,  reveling  in  its  far-reaching  investigation 
of  the  harmonic  universe,  an  aspect  of  Bruckner's  art  that  surely  grew  out  of  his  organ 
improvisation.  Time  and  time  again  he  sets  up  a  pattern  that  seems  solid  and  stable,  then 
by  changing  a  single  note — making  one  pitch  unexpectedly  sharp  or  flat — he  opens  up  a 
pathway  leading  to  an  unsuspected  realm.  Thus,  even  when  building  an  extended  section 
out  of  repeated  figures  in  the  orchestra,  the  effect  is  always  surprisingly  fresh  because  the 
outcome  is  so  little  predictable.  (Coincidentally,  there  is  an  interesting  kinship  between 
Bruckner's  harmonic  treatment  and  Donald  Martino's  in  The  White  Island:  both  com- 
posers employ  this  technique  of  side-slipping  by  a  single  note  to  enter  a  new  world, 
Bruckner  in  the  context  of  nineteenth-century  chromaticism  and  the  sustained  contra- 
puntal lines  of  the  organist-improviser,  Martino  through  the  carefully  selected  six  pitches 
of  his  basic  set — as  described  in  the  foregoing  note — to  move  swiftly  and  easily  between 
his  three  cardinal  tonal  centers,  E,  C,  and  A-flat.) 

Bruckner  arranges  his  Mass  setting  in  a  unified  plan  with  references  from  one  move- 
ment to  the  next.  Minor  keys  were  not  common  in  Austrian  Mass  settings  among  the 
composers  whose  work  Bruckner  knew  in  his  youth,  but  one  masterpiece  in  the  minor  key 
came  from  the  pen  of  Haydn:  his  Nelson  Mass  in  D  minor,  a  work  of  which  Bruckner 
possessed  a  score.  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis  may  have  left  its  mark  as  well,  particularly 
in  the  sweet,  trilling  violin  solos  that  float  above  the  ensemble  on  occasion.  The  descend- 
ing figure  that  opens  the  Kyrie  in  F  minor  returns  like  a  benediction  in  F  major  at  the  end 
of  the  Agnus  Dei,  and  the  central  moment  of  the  Mass — the  incarnation  of  God  from 
heaven — appears  (a  surprising,  accidental  anticipation  of  Martino!)  in  the  key  of  EI 
Throughout  the  work,  Bruckner's  control  of  the  contrapuntal  vocal  line  provides  tensile 
strength  knitting  the  sections  into  a  remarkable  whole. 

— S.L. 


Quoniam  tu  solus  sanctus,  tu  solus 

Dominus,  tu  solus  altissimus  Jesu 

Christe, 

Cum  sancto  Spiritu  in  gloria  Dei 

Patris,  Amen. 

Credo 

Credo  in  unum  Deum, 

Patrem  omnipotentem,  factorem  coeli 

et  terrae,  visibilium  omnium  et 

invisibilium, 

Et  in  unum  Dominum  Jesum  Christum, 

Filium  Dei  unigenitum;  et  ex  Patre 

natum  ante  omnia  saecula; 

Deum  de  Deo,  lumen  de  lumine, 

Deum  verum  de  Deo  vero; 

genitum,  non  factum, 

consubstantialem  Patri,  per  quem  omnia 

facta  sunt;  qui  propter  nos  homines 

et  propter  nostram  salutem 

descendit  de  coelis. 


For  thou  alone  art  holy;  thou  only 

art  the  Lord;  thou  only,  0  Jesus  Christ, 

art  most  high. 

With  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  glory  of  God 

the  Father,  Amen. 


I  believe  in  one  God, 

the  Father  Almighty,  maker  of  heaven 

and  earth,  and  of  all  things  visible 

and  invisible, 

And  in  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  the 

only-begotten  Son  of  God,  and  begotten 

of  his  Father  before  all  worlds, 

God  of  God;  light  of  light, 

very  God  of  very  God; 

begotten,  not  made,  being  of  one 

substance  with  the  Father,  by  whom 

all  things  were  made;  who  for  us  men 

and  for  our  salvation 

came  down  from  heaven. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 


Et  incarnatus  est  de  Spiritu  Sancto 

ex  Maria  virgine,  et  homo  factus  est. 

Crueifixus  etiam  pro  nobis,  sub 

Pontio  Pilato  passus  et  sepultus 

est. 

Et  resurrexit  tertia  die 

secundum  scripturas; 

et  ascendit  in  eoelum, 

sedet  ad  dexteram  Patris; 

et  iterum  venturus  est 

cum  gloria  judicare 

vivos  et  mortuos; 

cuius  regni  non  erit  finis. 

Et  in  Spiritum  sanctum,  Dominum  et 

vivificantem,  qui  ex  Patre 

Filioque  procedit, 

qui  cum  Patre  et  Filio  simul 

adoratur  et  conglorificatur, 

qui  locutus  est  per  Prophetas. 

Et  unam  sanctam  catholicam  et 

apostolicam  ecclesiam. 

Confiteor  unum  baptisma  in 

remissionem  peccatorum. 

Et  expecto  resurrectionem 

mortuorum,  et  vitam  venturi 

saeculi.  Amen. 


And  was  incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost 

of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made  man. 

And  was  crucified  also  for  us,  under 

Pontius  Pilate  he  suffered  and  was 

buried. 

And  the  third  day  he  rose  again 

according  to  the  Scriptures 

and  ascended  into  heaven, 

and  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the 

Father;  and  he  shall  come  again 

with  glory  to  judge 

the  quick  and  the  dead; 

whose  reign  shall  have  no  end. 

And  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and 

Giver  of  life,  who  proceedeth  from  the 

Father  to  the  Son, 

who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  together 

is  worshipped  and  glorified, 

who  spake  by  the  Prophets. 

And  in  one  holy  catholic  and 

apostolic  church. 

I  acknowledge  one  baptism  for  the 

remission  of  sins. 

And  I  look  for  the  resurrection 

of  the  dead,  and  the  life  of  the 

world  to  come.  Amen. 


Sanctus 

Sanctus,  sanctus,  sanctus,  Dominus 
Deus  Sabaoth.  Pleni  sunt  coeli  et 
terra  gloria  eius. 
Osanna  in  excelsis. 

Benedictus  qui  venit  in  nomine 

Domini. 

Osanna  in  excelsis. 


Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord 
God  of  hosts.  Heaven  and  earth  are 
full  of  his  glory. 
Hosanna  in  the  highest. 

Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 

of  the  Lord. 

Hosanna  in  the  highest. 


Agnus  Dei 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi, 

miserere  nobis, 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi, 

miserere  nobis, 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi, 

dona  nobis  pacem. 


0  Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away  the  sins 

of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us, 

0  Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away  the  sins 

of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us, 

0  Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away  the  sins 

grant  us  peace. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Now  in  its  seventeenth  year,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was 
organized  in  the  spring  of  1970  when  founding  conductor  John 
Oliver  became  director  of  vocal  and  choral  activities  at  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center  Co-sponsored  by  the  Tanglewood  Music  Cen- 
ter and  Boston  University,  and  originally  formed  for  perform- 
ances at  the  Boston  SjTnphony's  summer  home,  the  chorus  was 
soon  placing  a  major  role  in  the  orchestra's  S\Tnphony  Hall  sea- 
son as  well.  Now  the  official  chorus  of  the  Boston  S\anphony 
Orchestra,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  is  made  up  of  mem- 
bers who  donate  their  services,  performing  in  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Tanglewood,  and  working  with  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  John  Williams  and  the 
Boston  Pops,  and  such  prominent  guests  as  Leonard  Bernstein,  Kurt  Masur,  and  Klaus 
Tennstedt.  The  chorus  has  collaborated  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  S^inphony 
Orchestra  on  numerous  recordings,  including  Berlioz's  The  Damnation  of  Faust,  Schoen- 
berg's  Gurrelieder,  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  and,  for  future  release  on  Philips,  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  2.  An  album  of  a  cappella  twentieth-century  American  music  was  a  1979 
Grammy  nominee.  The  chorus  may  also  be  heard  on  the  album  "We  Wish  You  a  Merrv' 
Christmas"  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  in  music  of  Luigi  Dallapiccola 
and  Kurt  Weill  on  a  recent  Nonesuch  release. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conductor 
of  the  MIT  Choral  Society,  a  senior  lecturer  in  music  at  MIT,  and  conductor  of  the  John 
Oliver  Chorale,  which  is  celebrating  its  tenth  anniversary  this  season.  Mr.  Oliver  made 
his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  conducting  debut  in  1985  at  Tanglewood  with  Bach's 
St.  Matthew  Passion  and  led  performances  of  Bach's  B  minor  Mass  at  S\Tnphony  Hall  in 
December  that  year. 
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Roberta  Alexander 


m 


American  lyric  soprano  Roberta  Alexander  has  been  acclaimed  for 
her  performances  at  the  major  opera  houses  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States  and  with  major  symphony  orchestras.  During 
1986-87,  she  returns  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  for  Mimi  in 
La  boheme  and  to  the  Santa  Fe  Opera  for  the  Countess  in  Mozart's 
Le  nozze  di  Figaro.  She  makes  her  Vienna  Staatsoper  debut  as 
Donna  Elvira  in  Don  Giovanni  and  also  sings  the  title  role  of 
Janacek's  Jenufa  there.  Other  operatic  commitments  this  season 
include  Mozart's  Figaro  in  Hamburg  and  a  reprise  of  her 
acclaimed  Fiordiligi  in  Mozart's  Cosi  fan  tutte  in  Zurich.  She  also 
sings  Mahler's  Fourth  Symphony  with  James  Conlon  and  the  Rotterdam  Philharmonic, 
solo  arias  with  Zubin  Mehta  and  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  and  a  concert  version  of  Porgy 
and  Bess  with  bass-baritone  Simon  Estes  and  the  North  Cai'olina  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Ms.  Alexander  also  joins  Mr.  Estes  for  a  recital  tour  of  eleven  cities  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Ms.  Alexander  has  appeared  with  the  Deutsche  Oper  in  West  Berlin,  East 
Berlin's  Komische  Oper,  Netherlands  Opera,  the  Royal  Opera  at  Covent  Garden,  and 
Houston  Grand  Opera.  She  made  her  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  1983.  A  frequent  guest 
soloist  with  the  world's  major  symphony  orchestras  and  at  the  most  important  music 
festivals,  she  has  also  been  heard  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra, the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw,  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  and  the  London 
Philharmonic,  among  others.  Ms.  Alexander  made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  at 
Tanglewood  in  1982  and  appeared  here  this  past  January  in  music  of  Mozart  and  Berg 
under  Michael  Tilson  Thomas.  Ms.  Alexander  has  recorded  Mahler's  Fourth  Symphony 
and  an  album  of  Porgy  and  Bess  excerpts  for  Philips  and  begun  a  series  of  solo  albums  for 
the  Amsterdam-based  Et  Cetera  label. 


Katherine  Ciesinski 


Mezzo-soprano  Katherine  Ciesinski's  recent  engagements  reflect 
her  versatility.  She  has  sung  Giulietta  in  Tales  of  Hoffmann  with 
the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie  in  Brussels,  Dorabella  in  Cosl  fan  tutte 
with  the  Orchestre  de  Paris  under  Daniel  Barenboim,  Ottavia  in 
Coronation  of  Poppea  with  Santa  Fe  Opera,  and  Eboli  in  Don  Carlo 
with  Long  Beach  Opera.  Equally  at  home  on  the  concert  and 
recital  stage,  she  has  performed  music  of  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Haydn,  Berlioz,  and  Bach  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Mahler's  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  with  the  Hawaii  Symphony, 
Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  and  Berlioz's  Damnation  of 
Faust  also  with  the  Orchestre  de  Paris.  New  York  audiences  have  heard  Ms.  Ciesinski  on 
numerous  occasions,  including  duet  recitals  with  her  sister,  soprano  Kristine  Ciesinski. 
A  champion  of  contemporary  music,  Katherine  Ciesinski  was  the  featured  artist  in  a 
nationally  televised  profile  of  composer  Ivanna  Themmen  on  the  Public  Television  series 
"Soundings."  Her  numerous  recordings  range  from  Handel's  Messiah  to  a  wide  variety  of 
works  outside  the  mainstream.  Born  in  Delaware,  Ms.  Ciesinski  earned  her  bachelor's 
and  master's  degrees  from  Temple  University,  graduating  both  times  with  honors  and 
then  continuing  her  vocal  studies  at  the  Curtis  Institute.  Ms.  Ciesinski  won  first  prize  in 
the  Geneva  International  Competition  and  Grand  Prix  in  the  Paris  International  Com- 
petition, the  latter  by  unanimous  decision.  Her  performance  of  Erika  in  the  PBS  televi- 
sion production  of  Barber's  Vanessa  at  Spoleto  USA  first  brought  her  into  the  national 
spotlight.  An  additional  landmark  was  her  Santa  Fe  debut  the  same  season,  as  countess 
Geschwitz  in  the  American  premiere  of  the  complete  version  of  Berg's  Lulu. 


John  Aler 


Tenor  John  Aler  has  established  himself  in  performance  and  on 
recordings  as  one  of  the  world's  leading  exponents  of  bel  canto. 
He  has  been  acclaimed  in  ten  countries  on  three  continents  for  his 
accomplishments  in  the  world  of  opera,  oratorio,  orchestral  con- 
certs, and  recitals.  He  is  a  favorite  with  conductors,  audiences, 
and  critics  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland, 
The  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Chile,  in  addition  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  This  year  takes  him  to  Spain  and  Japan  as 
well.  Mr.  Aler's  portrayals  of  leading  tenor  roles  in  the  operas  of 
Rossini,  Bellini,  Donizetti,  Mozart,  and  numerous  Baroque  com- 
posers have  taken  him  to  the  Royal  Opera  at  Covent  Garden,  the  Glyndeboume  Festival, 
Vienna  State  Opera,  Hamburg  State  Opera,  Grand  Theatre  de  Geneve,  Theatre  Royal  de 
la  Monnaie  in  Brussels,  Theatre  du  Chatelet  in  Paris,  and  various  other  opera  companies 
in  France,  as  well  as  three  consecutive  seasons  at  the  Aix-en-Provence  Festival.  He  has 
appeared  with  such  leading  European  ensembles  as  the  Orchestre  National  de  France, 
the  Ensemble  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Rotterdam  Philharmonic,  and  London's  Academy 
of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields.  In  the  western  hemisphere  he  has  appeared  with  opera 
companies  as  far  north  as  the  Canadian  Opera  Company  in  Toronto  and  as  far  south  as 
the  Opera  del  Theatre  Municipal  in  Santiago,  Chile.  In  the  United  States,  he  has  sung 
with  New  York  City  Opera,  San  Diego  Opera,  and  at  most  of  America's  regional  compa- 
nies. He  appears  regularly  with  virtually  every  major  orchestra  in  America,  among  them 
the  Chicago  Symphony,  Boston  Symphony,  and  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  and  he  has  been 
heard  at  such  major  festivals  as  Tanglewood,  Ravinia,  Saratoga,  Blossom,  and  Mostly 
Mozart.  Born  in  Baltimore,  John  Aler  attended  Catholic  University  and  the  Juilliard 
School  of  Music.  An  alumnus  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  he  makes  his  home  in  New 
York  City. 


John  Cheek 


One  of  ALmerica's  outstanding  bass-baritones,  John  Cheek  appears 
wdth  virtually  every  major  orchestra  in  the  United  States.  Since 
his  professional  debut  in  August  1975  following  his  release  from 
service  with  the  U.S.  Army  (he  was  a  featured  soloist  with  the  U.S. 
Army  Chorus),  he  has  become  a  favorite  artist  with  many  of 
America's  leading  conductors.  Mr.  Cheek  has  appeared  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  every  season  since  his  debut  there  in  1977. 
Recent  engagements  have  also  included  the  New  York  City  Opera, 
Fort  Worth  Opera,  Tulsa  Opera,  New  Orleans  Opera,  Cincinnati 
Opera,  Handel  festivals  at  the  Kennedy  Center  and  in  Charlotte, 
and  concert  appearances  with  the  symphony  orchestras  of  Houston,  San  Francisco, 
Toronto,  Minnesota,  Dallas,  and  Detroit,  as  well  as  the  National  Symphony,  BBC  Sym- 
phony, Chicago  Syinphonj^,  Cleveland  Orchestra,  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  St.  Louis  Sjtq- 
phony.  New  York  Philharmonic,  Musica  Sacra,  and  the  National  Arts  Centre  Orchestra  of 
Ottawa,  among  others.  Mr.  Cheek's  recent  summer  festival  appearances  have  included 
Ra\ania,  Tanglewood,  Saratoga,  Blossom,  Caramoor,  Mostly  Mozart,  Waterloo,  and 
Orange.  Recent  career  highlights  have  included  his  New  York  recital  debut  with  James 
Levine  at  the  piano,  the  title  role  of  Cascarino's  William  Penn  in  Philadelphia,  and 
Berlioz's  La  Damnation  de  Faust  with,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  A  native  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Cheek  received  his  bachelor  of  music  degree  at  the  North  Carolina  School  of 
Arts  and  subsequently  earned  the  Diploma  of  Merit  at  the  Accademia  Musicale  Chigiana 
under  the  tutelage  of  Gino  Bechi.  He  has  been  a  frequent  guest  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  since  his  first  Tanglewood  appearance  in  1977,  appearing  most 
recently  for  music  of  Virgil  Thomson  under  Dennis  Russell  Daviesthis  past  November 
and  December. 


Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


First  Violins 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Max  Winder 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Alfred  Schneider 

Ikuko  Mizuno 

Gerald  Elias 

Nancy  Bracken 

Michael  Vitale 
*  Joseph  Conte 
*Wilma  Smith 
*Vietoria  Kintner 

Second  Violins 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Leonard  Moss 

Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 

Bonnie  Bewick 
*Sophia  Sogland 
*Sharan  Leventhal 
*Melanie  Kupcynsky 
*Paul  MacDowell 
*Michael  Rosenbloom 
♦Sandra  Kott 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 
Robert  Barnes 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Michael  Zaretsky 


Earl  Hedberg 
*Marv^  Ruth  Ray 
*Pattison  Story 
*  Susan  Curran 

Cellos 

Mischa  Nieland 

Robert  Ripley 

Luis  Leguia 

Carol  Procter 
*Bruce  Coppock 
*David  Finch 

Basses 

Joseph  Heame 

John  Salkowski 
*Robert  Caplin 
*Henry  Peyrebrune 

Flutes 

♦Christopher  Krueger 
♦Michelle  Sahm 

Oboes 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 
*Ira  Deutsch 

Clarinets 

Peter  Hadcock 
Craig  Nordstrom 


Bassoons 

Roland  Small 
♦Donald  Bravo 

floms 

Charles  Kavalovski 
Daniel  Katzen 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Peter  Chapman 
♦Greg  Whitaker 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
♦Walter  Brauer 

Piano/Celesta 

♦Benjamin  Pastemack 

Timpani 

Arthur  Press 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Thomas  Ganger 

Personnel  Manager 

William  Moyer 

Librarian 

William  Shisler 


♦Extra  player 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87 

Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek,  Honorary  Chairman  George  H.  Kidder,  President 

Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  Chairman  J. P.  Barger,  Vice-Chairman 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley,  Vice-Chairman        William  J.  Pooi'vu,  V ice-Chain tian  and  Treasurer 
Mrs.  George  L.  Sargent,  Vice-Chairman 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 

Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 


Philip  K.  Allen 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

Abram  T.  Collier 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 


Archie  C.  Epps 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Francis  W  Hatch,  Jr. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Trustees  Emeriti 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 

John  T.  Noonan 


Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

E.  James  Morton 

David  G.  Mugar 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Richard  A.  Smith 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 

Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Irving  W  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

Sidney  Stoneman 

John  L.  Thorndike 


Other  Officers  of  the  Corporation 

John  Ex  Rodgers,  Assistant  Treasurer  Jay  B.  Wailes,  Assistant  Treasurer 

Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Clerk 

Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Kenneth  Haas,  Managing  Director 
Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Assistant  Managing  Director 

Anne  H.  Parsons,  Orchestra  Manager 

Costa  Pilavaehi,  Artistic  Administrator 

Caroline  Smedvig,  Director  of  Promotion 

Josiah  Stevenson,  Director  of  Development 


Robert  Bell,  Data  Processing  Manager 
Helen  P.  Bridge,  Director  of  Volunteers 
MadehTie  Codola  Cuddeback,  Director 

of  Corporate  Development 
Vera  Gold,  Assistant  Director  of 

Promotion 
Patricia  Halligan,  Personnel  Administrator 
Nancy  A.  Kay,  Director  of  Sales 
John  M.  Keenum,  Director  of 

Foundation  Support 
Anita  R.  Kurland,  Administrator  of 

Youth  Activities 


Steven  Ledbetter,  Musicologist  <& 

Program  Annofator 
Marc  Mandel,  Publications  Coordinator 
Richard  Ortner,  Administrator  of 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Nancy  E.  Phillips,  Media  and 

Production  Manager, 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Charles  Rawson,  Manager  of  Box  Office 
Joyce  M.  Serwitz,  Assistant  Director 

of  Development 
Susan  E.  Tomlin,  Director  of  Annual  Giving 
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Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


Avrain  J.  Goldberg 

Chairman 


Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Vice-Chairman 

John  Q.  Adams 

Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

Martin  Allen 

Mrs.  David  Bakalar 

Bniee  A.  Beal 

Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

William  M.  Bulger 

Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Mrs.  C.  Thomas  Clagett,  Jr. 

James  F.  Cleary 

John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 

Julian  Cohen 

William  H.  Congleton 

Walter  J.  Connolly,  Jr. 

Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 

Albert  C.  Cornelio 

Phyllis  Curtin 

A.V.  d'Arbeloff 

Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 

Ms.  Phyllis  Dohanian 

Harriett  Eckstein 

Mrs.  Alexander  Ellis 

Edward  Eskandarian 

Katherine  Fanning 

John  A.  Fibiger 
Kenneth  G.  Fisher 
Peter  M.  Flanigan 


Ray  Stata 

Vice-Chairman 


Gerhard  M.  Freche 

Dean  Freed 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 

Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 

Jordan  L.  Golding 

Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  HI 

Joseph  M.  Henson 

Arnold  Hiatt 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Glen  H.  Hiner 

Mrs.  Marilyn  B.  Hoffman 

Ronald  A.  Homer 

H.  Eugene  Jones 

Howard  Kaufman 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Robert  D.  King 

Robert  K.  Kraft 

John  P.  LaWare 

Mrs.  Hart  D.  Leavitt 

Laurence  Lesser 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

C.  Charles  Marran 


Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
Secretary 

Richard  P.  Morse 

Mrs.  Thomas  8.  Morse 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  Nishino 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

John  A.  Perkins 

Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Robert  E.  Remis 
Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 
David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

John  Ex  Rodgers 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Gene  Shalit 

Mark  L.  Selkowitz 

Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

W.  Davies  Sohier,  Jr. 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

William  F.  Thompson 

Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Mrs.  An  Wang 

Roger  D.  Wellington 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.P  Whitney 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Brunetta  Wolfman 

Nicholas  T.  Zervas 


Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Hazen  H.  Ayer 

Paul  Fromm 


Overseers  Emeriti 

Mrs.  Louis  L  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Benjamin  H.  Lacy 


Mrs.  Stephen  VC.  Morris 

David  R.  Pokross 
Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 


Symphony  Hall  Operations 

Cheryl  Silvia,  Function  Manager 
James  E.  Whitaker,  House  Manager 

Earl  G.  Buker,  Chief  Engineer 

Cleveland  Morrison,  Stage  Manager 

Franklin  Smith,  Supervisor  of  House  Crew 

Wilmoth  A.  Griffiths,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  House  Crew 
William  D.  McDonnell,  Chief  Steward 


Officers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 


Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

President 


Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III 

Executive  Vice-Presidi  nt 

Mr.  Goetz  Eaton 

Treasun  r 


Mrs.  Harry  F.  Sweitzer,  Jr. 

Secretary 

Mrs.  Seabiiry  T.  Short.  Jr. 

Soniinating  Chairman 


Vice-Presidents 


Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett,  Development  Services 

Ms.  Phyllis  Dohanian,  Membership 

Mrs.  Eugene  Leibowitz,  Tangle  wood 

]\Irs.  Robert  L.  Singleton,  Tangleivood 

Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg,  Fundraising  Projects 


Mrs.  James  T.  Jensen,  Hall  Services 

Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman,  Youth  Activities 

and  Adult  Education 

Mrs.  Hart  D.  Leavitt.  Regions 

Ms.  Ellen  M.  Massev,  Public  Relations 


Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Berger 
Mrs.  John  T.  Boatwright 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Hubbard 


Chairmen  of  Regions 

]\Is.  Prudence  A.  Law 
Mrs.  Alfred  F.  Parisi 
Mrs.  Thomas  Walker 


Mrs.  F.  T.  Whitney 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.R  Whitney 

Mrs.  Richard  W.  Young 
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London  Harness 


COMPANY 


Guardians  of  Craftsmanship.  Since 
1776.  London  Harness  products  have 
been  distinguished  by  superior  crafts- 
manship, classic  styling  and  endurance. 
(^§5  Schlesinger  attaches  are  crafted 
in  the  same  tradition.  As  hand- 
some as  they  are  strong. 
Schlesinger  cases  are  s\Tn- 
bolic  of  success.  (?^  We 
are  proud  to  include  them 


xyfPORTE/fj 


iONDO»* 


in  what  is  the  finest  selection  of  busi- 
ness cases  in  New  England.  Corporate 
accounts  invited,  e^^  MAIX  STORE: 
60  Fmukliu  Street,  Dowutoicn  Cross- 
ing. Boston,  MA  02110,  542-9234. 
^^BHiXCH  LOCATfOXS: 
51  Central  Street,  Wellesley, 
MA,  237-5950.  e^^  e^ 
North  Shore  Shopping  Ctr., 
Peabodv,MA,531-6l80.5^ 


SheWantedToRent 
A  Villa  In  Spain. 


Nothing  could  have  been  more 
appealing  to  the  woman  in  this 
ad  than  two  weeks  on  the  Costa 
del  Sol.  Until  she  decided  that  a 
down  payment  on  a  second  home 
on  the  Cape  had  more  long-lived 
advantages. 

She  would  earn  a  tax  deduction 
for  both  the  interest  she  paid  on  her 
mortgage  and  the  property  taxes. 
Plus,  she  would  be  building  equity 

With  the  help  of  her  Shawmut 
banker,  she  was  able  to  structure  a 
plan  that  fit  perfectly  into  her  over- 
all financial  picture. 

This  is  the  same  kind  of  help 
weVe  been  giving  to  all  our  cus- 
tomers for  more  than  150  years. 


And  when  she  needs  to  finance  a 
college  education,  Shawmut  will  be 
there  with  a  wide  range  of  invest- 
ment management  services  to  give 
her  the  edee  she  needs  in  preparing 
for  her  children's  education. 

We  know  what  you're  thinking 
right  now  A  Shawmut  banker  is  the 
one  to  talk  to  when  it  comes  to 
meeting  your  financial  objectives. 

So,  stop  into  your  nearest  Shaw- 
mut office.  Or  if  you  prefer,  call  us 
at  1-800-SHAWMUT  for  your  free 
Shawmut  Personal  Investment  Funds 
performance  report. 

Shawmut 

LookTo  Us  For  Directioa 


She  Decided  To  Bi^^A 
House  QnlheC^ 


BSO 


BSO  Guests  on  WGBH-FM-89.7 

The  featured  ^est  with  Ron  Delia  Chiesa  dur- 
ing the  intermissions  of  the  season's  final  live 
broadcasts  on  24  and  25  April  will  be  BSO 
violinist  Valeria  Vilker  Kuehment. 


"Opening  Night  at  Pops"  1987 

Conductor  John  Williams  launches  the  102nd 
season  of  the  Boston  Pops  when  he  leads  the 
orchestra  in  a  gala  opening-night  concert  on 
Tuesday,  5  May  at  8  p.m.  The  evening  will 
begin  at  6:30  p.m.  with  a  gourmet  box  dinner, 
and  the  concert  will  feature  special  guest  art- 
ist Tony  Bennett.  Sponsored  by  D^^latech, 
"Opening  Night  1987"  is  a  project  of  the 
Boston  S^^nphony  Association  of  Volunteers; 
Barbara  Steiner  is  chairman  of  this  year's 
Opening  Night  Committee.  Remaining  tickets 
are  priced  from  $25  to  $60  with  dinner  and 
wine  included.  For  more  information,  contact 
the  Volunteer  Office  at  266-1492,  ext.  178. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

The  Boston  S^^nphony  Orchestra  is  pleased 
that,  for  the  thirteenth  season,  various 
Boston-area  galleries,  museums,  schools,  and 
non-profit  artists'  organizations  have  exhib- 
ited their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on 
the  first-balcony  level  of  Symphony  Hall.  On 
display  through  4  May  is  an  exhibit  of  textile 
art  from.  Decor  International  of  Boston,  fea- 
turing a  variety  of  tapestries,  wall  hangings, 
and  New  England  hand-hooked  rugs.  On  dis- 
play from  4  May  through  1  June  will  be  works 
from  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  to  be  followed 
through  12  July  by  works  from  the  Gallery  on 
the  Green. 


Friends  Weekend  at  Tanglewood 

Friends  of  the  BSO  have  the  opportunity  to 
travel  to  Tanglewood  by  chartered  bus  for 
three  days  of  spectacular  music  the  weekend 
of  Friday,  July  24  through  Sunday,  July  26. 
Performances  include  Neville  Marriner  con- 
ducting the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the- 
Fields  and  Charles  Dutoit  conducting  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  music  of 
Roussel,  Schubert,  Wagner,  and  Stravinsky, 
with  solo  appearances  by  violinist  Midori  in 
the  Paganini  Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  and  BSO 
principals  Malcolm  Lowe  and  Jules  Eskin  in 
the  Brahms  Double  Concerto.  The  Friends 
will  stay  at  the  Red  Lion  Inn,  with  transporta- 
tion pro\dded  by  Greyhound  Bus.  Dinner  Fri- 
day night  will  be  at  the  Red  Lion  Inn,  lunch  on 
Saturday  at  beautiful  Seranak,  and  dinner 
Saturday  night  at  the  Tanglewood  Tent  Club. 
Sunday  luncheon  at  Blantyre  will  precede  the 
2:30  p.m.  concert.  Anticipated  arrival  time 
back  in  Boston  on  Sunday,  July  26  is  8:00  p.m. 
The  weekend  is  open  to  Friends  of  the  BSO 
who  have  donated  a  minimum  of  $40;  space  is 
limited  to  45  people  on  a  first-come,  first- 
served  basis.  The  cost  of  the  weekend — $400 
per  person,  double  occupancy  ($515  per  per- 
son for  single  occupancy) — includes  a  $50 
tax-deductible  contribution  to  the  BSO  and 
covers  transportation,  lodging,  meals  (exclud- 
ing breakfasts),  and  concert  tickets.  For  fur- 
ther information  please  call  the  Volunteer 
Office  at  S\Tnphony  Hall,  266-1492,  ext.  177. 


Endowed  Chairs 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully 
acknowledges  the  outstanding  contributions 
of  those  who  have  fully  endowed  orchestra 
chairs  in  perpetuity.  Fully  funded  chairs 
provide  total  and  permanent  orchestra  com- 
pensation for  the  musicians  who  occupy  these 
positions.  No  gift  could  be  more  valuable  to 
the  BSO  as  it  seeks  to  attract  and  retain  the 
most  talented  musicians.  Gifts  of  this  magni- 
tude enable  the  orchestra  to  direct  additional 
funds  toward  commissioning  new  works,  sub- 
sidizing youth  programs,  attracting  outstand- 
ing guest  artists,  sustaining  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center,  and  improving  physical  facili- 
ties in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood. 
Remember,  too,  that  another  strong  incentive 
to  making  such  a  valuable  and  lasting  gift  is 
that,  during  this  final  year  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  Challenge  Grant, 
every  donor  gift  of  $3  will  be  matched  by  $1  of 
NEA  support.  For  further  information  about 
this  and  other  endowment  opportunities, 
please  contact  Josiah  Stevenson  IV,  BSO 
Director  of  Development,  266-1492,  ext.  130. 

With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for 
their  continued  support  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 
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A  TRAOmONOF  nNANCIAL  COUNSEL 
OLDERTHAN  THE  II.S.  DOLLAR. 

State  Street  has  been  providing  quality  financial  service  since  1792. 

That's  two  years  longer  than  the  dollar  has  been  the  official  currency  of 
the  United  States. 

During  that  time,  we  have  managed  the  assets  of  some  of  New 
England's  wealthiest  families.  And  provided  investment  advice  and 
performance  tailored  to  each  client's  individual  goals  and  needs. 

Today  our  Personal  Trust  Division  can  extend  that  service  to  you. 

We've  been  helping  people  manage  their  money  for  almost  200  years. 
And  you  can  only  stay  in  business  that  long  by  offering  advice  of  the 
highest  quality 

Let  us  help  you  get  the  highest  performance  from  your  assets.  To  enjoy 
today  and  to  pass  on  to  fiiture  generations. 

For  more  information  contact  Peter  Talbot  at  617-654-3227. 

State  Street.  Known  for  quality? 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owTied  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation.  225  Franklin 
Street,  Boston.  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  Yori<,  Los  Angeles,  London.  Munich,  Brussels,  Zurich, 
Sydney,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation.  1986. 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 

BSO  principal  oboe  Ralph  Gomberg  appears 
in  recital  at  the  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner 
Museum.  280  the  Fenway,  on  Sunday.  19  April 
at  3  p.m.  A  $2  donation  is  requested;  for  fur- 
ther information,  call  566-1401. 

The  Melisande  Trio — violist  Burton  Fine, 
flutist  Fenwick  Smith,  and  Susan  Miron. 
harp — perform  a  faculty  recital  at  Jordan 
Hall,  New  England  Conservatorv',  on  Monday. 
20  April  at  8  p.m.  The  guest  artists  are  Martin 
Amlin,  piano,  and  mezzo-soprano  D'Anna  For- 
tunato.  who  performs  AYilliam  Schuman's  In 
Sweet  Music.  The  program  also  includes  music 
of  C.P.E.  Bach  and  Brahms.  Admission  is  free. 

BSO  violinist  Amnon  Le^y  is  soloist  in  the 
Barber  Violin  Concerto  with  the  Boston  Bar 
Association  Orchestra,  F.  John  Adams,  con- 
ductor, on  Friday.  24  April  at  7:30  p.m.  at 
Faneuil  Hall,  on  a  concert  celebrating  the 
bicentennial  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Also  on  the  program  are  Copland's 
Lincoln  Poiirait  narrated  by  Arthur  Miller, 
music  of  Charles  Ives,  and  selections  from 
Bernstein's  ^yest  Side  Story  with  the  Boston 
Bar  Association  Chorus.  Tickets  are  SIO 
($5  for  students  and  senior  citizens). 

Ronald  Feldman  leads  the  final  concerts  of 
the  Mystic  Valley  Orchestra's  tenth-anniver- 
sarv'  season  on  Sunday,  26  April  at  5  p.m.  at 
Dwight  Auditorium,  100  State  Street,  Fra- 
mingham  State  College,  and  on  Sunday,  3  May 
at  8  p.m.  in  Paine  Hall.  Han'ard  University", 
Cambridge.  The  program  includes  Debussy's 
Prelude  to  ''The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun," 
Beethoven's  S\TQphony  Xo.  8,  and  the  New 


England  premiere  of  Robert  K\t'sA  Signal  in 
the  Land,  to  texts  of  XikM  Giovanni  and  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.  Tickets  are  $6  ($4  students, 
seniors,  and  special  needs);  for  further  infor- 
mation, call  924-4939  after  12  noon. 

BSO  principal  trumpet  Charles  Schlueter  is 
soloist  in  concertos  by  Hummel  and  Vivaldi 
with  the  Longwood  S\Tnphony  Orchestra. 
Aaron  Dov  Kula,  music  director,  on  Saturday. 

2  May  at  8  p.m.  at  Jordan  Hall,  on  a  program 
also  including  music  of  Schubert  and 
Stravinsky',  Tickets  at  $8  and  $6  are  available 
at  the  Jordan  Hall  box  office;  for  further  infor- 
mation, call  327-2217. 

The  Ci'vic  S>Taphony  Orchestra  of  Boston, 
Max  Hobart.  Music  Director,  closes  its 
1986-87  season  on  Sunday.  3  May  at  3  p.m.  at 
Jordan  Hall  with  a  concert  featuring  duo- 
pianists  Anthony  and  Joseph  Paratore  in 
Poulenc's  Concerto  for  Two  Pianos.  The  pro- 
gram also  includes  Debussy's  Prelude  to  "Th.e 
Afternoon  of  a  Faun"  and  Bruckner's  S^tii- 
phony  No.  4,  Romantic.  Tickets  are  SIO  and 
$7,  with  discounts  for  students  and  senior 
citizens.  For  further  information,  call  437- 
0231. 

BSO  members  Mark  Ludwig,  \dola,  Sato 
Knudsen,  cello,  and  Wa^Tie  Rapier,  oboe,  par- 
ticipate in  an  afternoon  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental works  by  Vivaldi.  Purcell,  Bach,  and 
Handel  on  the  Richmond  Performance  Series 
at  Richmond  Congregational  Church  in  Rich- 
mond, Massachusetts,  on  Sunday,  3  May  at 

3  p.m.  No  admission  charge;  donations 
accepted  at  the  door.  For  further  information, 
call  (413)  698-3220. 
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Classic  clothes  for  women 

and  men  and  traditional  gifts 

for  all  occasions. 

Beverly,  Cohasset,  Concord,  Marblehead.  Osten  ille,  Wellesley,  Westwood 

922-2040 


Seiji  Ozawa 


Seiji  Ozawa  became  music  director  of  the 
Boston  SjTiiphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall  of 
1973.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as  music 
director,  he  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  to 
hold  that  position  since  the  orchestra's  found- 
ing in  1881.  Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China, 
to  Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child,  later 
graduating  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the 
International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors held  in  Besan^on,  France,  and  was 
imited  to  Tanglewood  by  Charles  Munch, 
then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  a  judge  at  the  competition.  In  1960  he 
won  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest 
honor,  the  Kousse\dtzky  Prize  for  outstand- 
ing student  conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accom- 
panied Bernstein  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's 1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  made 
an  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for 
the  1961-62  season.  In  January  1962  he 
made  his  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America,  with  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony.  Mr.  Ozawa  was  music 
director  of  the  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director 
of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  from 
1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San 


Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976, 
followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music 
adviser. 

Seiji  Ozawa  made  his  first  Symphony 
Hall  appearance  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  January  1968;  he  had 
previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  adviser  in  1970.  For  the 
1972-73  season  he  was  the  orchestra's 
music  adviser.  Since  becoming  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  1973,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as 
well  as  at  home,  leading  concerts  in 
Europe,  Japan,  and  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra 
traveled  to  China  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
That  same  year,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at 
the  major  European  music  festivals.  In 
1981,  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  celebrated 
the  Boston  Symphony's  centennial  with  a 
fourteen-city  American  tour  and  an  interna- 
tional tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  England.  They  returned  to 
Europe  for  an  eleven-concert  tour  in  the  fall 
of  1984,  and  to  Japan  for  a  three-week  tour 
in  February  1986,  the  orchestra's  third  visit 
to  that  country  under  Ozawa' s  direction. 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music  with  the 
recent  program  of  twelve  centennial  com- 
missions, and  with  a  new  program,  begin- 
ning this  year,  to  include  such  composers  as 
Peter  Lieberson  and  Hans  Werner  Henze. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  interna- 
tional career,  appearing  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de 
Paris,  the  French  National  Radio  Orches- 
tra, the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Phil- 
harmonic. His  operatic  credits  include 
Salzburg,  London's  Royal  Opera  at  Covent 
Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  the  Paris 
Opera,  where  he  conducted  the  world 
premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  in  November  1983. 
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Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  American  premiere  of 
excerpts  from  that  work  in  Boston  and 
New  York  in  April  1986. 

Seiji  Ozawa  has  recorded  ^vith  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  Deutsche  Granmiophon,  Angel/EMI, 
New  AYorld,  H\'perion,  Erato,  and  RCA 
records.  His  award-winning  recordings 
include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  on  D6, 
Mahler's  S^inphony  Xo.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a 
Hwusand,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder, 
both  on  Philips,  and,  also  on  DG,  the  Berg 
and  Stra\'insk\'  \'iolin  concertos  with  Itzhak 
Perlman,  with  whom  he  has  also  recorded  the 
\'iolin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and  Robert 
Starer  for  Angel/EMI.  With  Mstislav 
Rostropo^'ich,  he  has  recorded  the  Eh'of  ak 
Cello  Concerto  and  Tchaikovsks^'s  Variations 
on  a  Rococo  Theme,  newly  available  on  a 
single  disc  from  Erato.  Other  recent  record- 


ings, on  CBS,  include  music  of  Berlioz  and 
Debussy  \vith  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade,  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  ^vitii 
Isaac  Stem,  and  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  and 
the  SchoenbergCMonn  Cello  Concerto  with 
Yo-Yo  Ma.  He  has  also  recorded  the  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the 
Choral  Fantasy  \sith  Rudolf  Serkin  for 
Telarc,  orchestral  works  by  Strauss, 
Stra\'inslrv;  and  Hoist,  and  BSO  centemiial 
commissions  by  Roger  Sessions,  Andrzej 
Panufnik,  Peter  Lieberson,  John  Harbison, 
and  Oily  ^N^ilson. 

Mr.  Ozavv'a  holds  honorarv  doctor  of 
music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Consen^atory 
of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  for 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Eve- 
ning at  Symphony"  PBS  tele%ision  series. 


"There's  no  passion  in  the  human  soul. 
But  finds  its  food  in  music." 


George  Lillo 


Join  us  before  or  after  the  Symphony  at  the  Bristol  Lounge, 
overlooking  the  Public  Garden  at  Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Also  serving  lunch,  dinner  and  afternoon  tea.  The 
encore  is  over,  but  the  music  plays  on. 


For  Four  Seasons  Place 
Condominium  Sales  Information, 
please  call  617-338-4444. 


Four  Seasons  Hotel 

BOSTON 

200  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

(617)  338-4400 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1986-87 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Tamara  Smimova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Edward  and  Bertha  C  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
fully  funded  ni  perpetuity 

Max  Winder 
Harr\^  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating  within  each  string  section. 
t  On  sabbatical  leave. 


Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Mandou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahne stock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 

Joseph  McGauley 

Leonard  Moss 
*Michael  Vitale 
fHan^y  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Gerald  Elias 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*Nancy  Bracken 
*Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Lucia  Lin 

*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoncman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Wilkison 
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Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*Mark  Ludwig 

*Roberto  Diaz 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

fMartha  Babcock 

Vernoti  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Le^ia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Ronald  Feldman 
*Jerome  Patterson 
*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Sato  Knudsen 


Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Hearne 

Bela  Wurtzler 

Leslie  Martin 

John  Salkowski 

John  Barw^cki 
*Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 


Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buvse 


Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 


Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

WajTie  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 


English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 


Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 

Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 


Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Charles  Daval 
Peter  Chapman 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.E  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  cha  ir 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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MARKETING  DISTINCTIVE  PROPERTIES 


White  Cliffs,  Plymouth.  Cape  on  Golf  Course 
Charming  8  Rm.  Residence  &  3  Car  Garage  on  'A  Ac 
Amenities  Include  Golf.  Beach  &  Tennis.  $595,000 


Dublin,  N.H.  Estate  on  29  Choice,  Private  Acres 

5,000  Sq.Ft.  Residence.  Garage  &  Barn 
Views.  Old  Stone  Walls,  Fields  &  More.    $695,000 


Nantucket  Island ...  25  Acres  Ocean  Views 

Choice  Squam  Road  Location.  Total  Privacy 

Minutes  to  Sandy,  Secluded  Beach.    $885,000 


§41  "iSR 

^B  >  ^^^^^ 

^JJS^  ^^gj 

HP 

m 

^^^^^1 

Westwood.  .    12  Acre  Estate.  30  Minutes  Boston 
Residence,  Sep.  Office  Suite,  Garage  &  W^ork  Area 
Country  Setting,  Privacy  &  Duck  Pond.    $1.1M 

For  solving  problems  and  creating  unique  opportunities 
with  complex  properties,  LandVest  specializes  in: 

Marketing 

Land  Planning  &  Design 

Development  Consulting 

Financial  Analysis 

Market  Analysis  &  Strategy 

Timberland  Investment 

Appraisal 

To  learn  more  about  how  we  can  help  make  your 
real  estate  venture  a  successful  one,  call  us! 


^LandVest^ 


Corporate  Headquarters 

Ten  Post  Office  Square       Boston,  Massachusetts  02109       Telephone  (617)  723-1800 

505  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  Telephone  (212)  505-9212 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Now  in  its  one-hundred-and-sixth  season, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  continues 
to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  and  to  broaden  the  interna- 
tional reputation  it  has  established  in 
recent  decades.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  the  orchestra 
has  performed  throughout  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  Japan,  and 
China,  and  it  reaches  audiences  numbering 
in  the  millions  through  its  performances  on 
radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays 
an  active  role  in  commissioning  new  works 
from  today's  most  important  composers, 
and  its  summer  season  at  Tanglewood  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
music  festivals  in  the  world.  The  orches- 
tra's virtuosity  is  reflected  in  the  concert 
and  recording  activities  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players — the  world's  only 
permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of  a 
major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers— and  the  activities  of  the  Boston  Pops 
have  established  an  international  standard 
for  the  performance  of  lighter  kinds  of 
music.  In  addition,  during  its  summer  sea- 
son at  Tanglewood,  the  BSO  sponsors  one 
of  the  world's  most  important  training 
grounds  for  young  musicians,  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  which  celebrates  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  in  1990. 

For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil 
War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town 


of  Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in 
the  spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that 
year  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
inaugural  concert  took  place  under  the 
direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  symphony  concerts 
were  held  in  the  Old  Boston  Music  Hall; 
Symphony  Hall,  the  orchestra's  present 
home,  and  one  of  the  world's  most  highly 
regarded  concert  halls,  was  opened  in  1900. 
Henschel  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of 
German-born  and  -trained  conductors — 
Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil 
Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in  the 
appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  tlie  musicians  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony had  given  their  first  "Promenade" 
concert,  offering  both  music  and  refresh- 
ments, and  fulfilling  Major  Higginson's 
wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of 
music."  These  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in 
the  springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popu- 
lar" and  then  "Pops,"  fast  became  a 
tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades, 
there  were  striking  moves  toward  expan- 
sion. In  1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen  con- 
certs at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in 
San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  RCA 
in  the  pioneering  days  of  1917,  continued 
with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio 
broadcasts  of  concerts.  The  character  of  the 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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A  New  Standard: 

THE  NAD  7220PE 


Our  goal  was  to  design  a  receiver  in  the  NAD  tradition,  with  true  state-of-the- 
art  performance  ...  but  for  under  $300!  The  NAD  7220PE  represents  the 
culmination  of  our  most  intensive  engineering  effort  ever. 


We  started  with  NAD's  most  advanced  amplifier  technology— the  "Power 
Envelope."  This  circuitry  provides  extra  reserves  of  tone-burst  power  for 
music— nearly  triple  the  rated  continuous  power!  Then  we  added  an  outstand- 
ing FM  section  with  three  stages  of  I.F.  filtering  for  freedom  from  noise  and 
interference,  and  a  dual-gate  MOSFET  front-end  for  superb  sensitivity.  But  we 
didn't  stop  there.  The  finishing  touch  is  our  unmatched  discrete  phono  pre- 
amp  with  a  dynamic  range  over  lOOdB,  more  than  enough  for  the  demands  of 
today's  (and  tomorrow's)  digital  recordings.  The  7220PE  sets  new  standards 
by  which  other  receivers,  costing  much  more,  will  now  be  measured. 

We  invite  you  to  audition  this  truly  remarkable  product. 


For  more  iiiformatioH  on  the  NAD  7220PE  and  a  list  of  dealers,  send  us  the  coupon  below. 

NAME 


NAD  (USA),  INC.,  675  Canton  Street,  Norwood,  MA.  02062 
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Boston  Symphony  was  greatly  changed  in 
1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud  was  engaged  as 
conductor;  he  was  succeeded  the  following 
season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These  appoint- 
ments marked  the  beginning  of  a  French- 
oriented  tradition  which  would  be  main- 
tained, even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge 
Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employment 
of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric 
personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he 
serA^ed  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty- 
five  years. 

In  1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's 
first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year 
later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual 
summer  residence  at  Tanglewood. 
Koussevitzky  passionately  shared  Major 
Higginson's  dream  of  "a  good  honest 
school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that 
dream  was  realized  with  the  founding  at 
Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
(now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as 
well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts 
on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inau- 
gurated by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and 
who  in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conduc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would 
hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by 
John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops 
celebrated  its  hundredth  birthday  in  1985 
under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  con- 
temporary composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this 
country.  During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra 
toured  abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its 
continuing  series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  ini- 
tiated. Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his  seven- 
year  term  as  music  director  in  1962. 
Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  premieres, 
restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two 
predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA;  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was 
also  an  energetic  director  of  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  and  under  his  lead- 


ership a  full-tuition  fellowship  program  was 
established.  Also  during  these  years,  in 
1964,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers were  founded. 

William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf 
in  1969.  He  conducted  several  American 
and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA, 
appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts 
on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the 
mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  since  1970,  became 
the  orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in 
the  fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music 
adviser.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as 
music  director,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to 
solidify  the  orchestra's  reputation  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  his  program  of  centennial 
commissions — from  Sandor  Balassa, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Corigliano,  Peter 
Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison,  Leon 
Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald 
Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  significantly  reaffirmed 
the  orchestra's  commitment  to  new  music. 
Under  his  direction,  the  orchestra  has  also 
expanded  its  recording  activities  to  include 
releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/ 
EMI,  Hyperion,  New  World,  and  Erato 
labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  S>Tnphony 
Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250 
concerts  annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audi- 
ence of  nearly  1.5  million,  the  orchestra's 
performances  are  heard  by  a  vast  national 
and  international  audience.  Its  annual  bud- 
get has  grown  from  Higginson's  projected 
$115,000  to  more  than  $20  million,  and  its 
preeminent  position  in  the  world  of  music  is 
due  not  only  to  the  support  of  its  audiences 
but  also  to  grants  from  the  federal  and 
state  governments,  and  to  the  generosity  of 
many  foundations,  businesses,  and  individ- 
uals. It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly 
fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87 

Friday,  17  April  at  2 
Saturday,  18  April  at  8 
Tuesday,  21  April  at  8 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


BERG 


Wozzeck,  Opera  in  three  acts  (fifteen  scenes), 
Opus  7,  after  Georg  Biichner 

Act  I 
Act  II 
Act  III 

BENJAMIN  LUXON,  baritone  (AVozzeck) 
HILDEGARD  BEHRENS,  soprano  (Marie) 
JACQUE  TRUSSEL,  tenor  (Drum  Major) 
JON  GARRISON,  tenor  (Andres) 
RAGNAR  ULFUNG,  tenor  (Captain) 
SIEGFRIED  VOGEL,  bass  (Doctor) 
MARGARET  YAUGER,  mezzo-soprano  (Margret) 

RICHARD  KENNEDY,  tenor  (An  Idiot) 
BRIAN  MATTHEWS,  bass  (1st  Apprentice) 
JAMES  MADDALENA,  baritone  (2nd  Apprentice) 
TIMOTHY  LARSON,  boy  soprano  (Marie's  child) 
ROCKLAND  OSGOOD,  tenor  (A  Soldier) 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
YOUTH  PRO  MUSICA,  ROBERTA  HUMEZ,  director 
(Soldiers,  apprentices,  women,  children) 


Wozzeck  will  be  performed  without  intermission;  there  will  be  brief  pauses 

after  Acts  I  and  II. 
A  synopsis  of  the  scenes  begins  on  page  43. 

Friday's  concert  will  end  about  3:45  and  the  evening  concerts  about  9:45. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  H^^perion, 

Erato,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 

during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 

by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  22 
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THE  HERITAGE  ON  THE  GARDEN. 

AN  ORIGINAL  OF  TIMELESS  ELEGANCE. 

FOR  INFORMATION,  CALL  266-2500. 

PI 

THE  HERITAGE 

ON  THE  GARDEN 
RESIDENTIAL  SALES  OFFICE:  17  ARLINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02116. 
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Alban  Berg 

Wozzeck,  Opera  in  three  acts  (fifteen  scenes),  Opus  7,  after  Georg  Biichner 

Alhano  Maria  Joannes  Berg  was  born  in 
Vienna  on  9  February  1885  and  died 
there  on  23  December  1935.  Wozzeek,  the 
first  of  his  two  operas,  was  sketched  out 
over  a  period  of  eight  years,  with  numer- 
ous interruptions  due  to  Berg's  military 
service  in  Woj^Id  War  I  and  to  other  obli- 
gations, but  was  complete  in  short  score 
by  October  1921  and  in  full  orchestral 
score  by  the  spring  of  1922.  The  first  per- 
formance of  "TJiree  Excerpts  from 
Wozzeck. "  cQi'ering  the  Milita ry  March 
and  Lullaby  from  Act  I,  Marie's  scene  in 
Act  III,  and  from  the  Drowning  Music  to 
the  end  of  the  opera,  took  place  in  Frank- 
furt-am-Main  on  22  June  1924,  under  the 
direction  of  Hermann  Scherchen,  with 
Beatrice  Sutter-Kottlar  singing  the  solo 
part.  The  first  performance  of  the  complete  opera  was  given  by  the  Berlin  Opera  on 
14  December  1925  under  Erich  Kleiber's  direction,  with  Leo  Schutzendorf  in  the  title  role 
and  Sigrid  Johanson  in  the  role  of  Marie.  The  first  performances  in  America  were  given 
by  Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  under  Leopold  Stokowski's  direction,  with  Ivan  Ivantroff 
and  Anne  Rosell  in  the  principal  roles,  in  Philadelphia  on  19  March  1931  and  in  New 
York  on  24  November  that  year.  With  Patricia  Neway  as  soloist,  Richard  Burgin  intro- 
duced the  Three  Excerpts  to  Boston  Symphony  audiences  in  February  and  March  1958. 
Erich  Leinsdorf  programmed  the  Three  Excerpts  on  two  occasions,  in  February  1964 
with  soloist  Phyllis  Curtin  (at  which  time  a  recording  was  made  for  RCA),  and  in 
November /December  1969  with  Evelyn  Lear.  Leinsdorf  also  led  two  complete,  staged 
performances  in  the  Tanglewood  Shed  in  August  1969  with  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Orchestra  and  members  of  the  TMC's  vocal  music  program  as  pari  of  that  summer's 
annual  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  at  Tanglewood;  the  lead  singers  were  Richard 
Taylor  and  Alexandra  Hunt.  The  present  performances  are  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  first  of  the  complete  opera. 

Wozzeck  calls  for  a  large  orchestra  of  four  flutes  (all  four  doubling  piccolos),  four 
oboes  (the  fourth  doubling  English  horn),  four  clarinets  in  B-flat  (the  first  doubling 
clarinet  in  A,  and  the  third  and  fourth  doubling  piccolo  clarinets  in  E-fiat),  bass  clarinet 
in  B-flat,  three  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns  in  F,  four  trumpets  in  F,  four 
trombones  (alto,  two  tenors,  bass),  contrabass  tuba,  four  timpani,  bass  drum,  several  snare 
drums,  rute  (a  bundle  of  birch  dowels  struck  against  the  bass  drum),  hand  cymbals, 
suspended  cymbal,  another  cymbal  fastened  to  the  bass  drum,  large  tam-tam,  small  tam- 
tam, triangle,  xylophone,  celesta,  harp,  and  strings. 

A  chamber  orchestra,  separated  from  the  main  orchestra  if  possible,  is  required  for  Act 
II,  scene  3,  with  the  same  instrumentation  as  Arnold  Schoenberg's  Chamber  Symphony, 
Opus  9:  flute  (doubling  piccolo),  oboe,  English  horn,  piccolo  clarinet  in  E-flat,  clarinet  in 
A,  bass  clarinet  in  B-flat,  bassoon,  contrabassoon,  two  horns  in  F,  two  violins,  viola,  cello, 
and  bass. 

On  stage  the  following  are  required:  several  snare  drums  (Act  I,  scene  2),  a  military 
band  of  twenty  players  (1/3),  a  dance  band  of  two  fiddles,  clarinet  in  C,  accordion,  guitar, 
and  bombardon  in  F  (II/4),  and  an  upright  piano,  out  of  tune  (III/4). 

Dramatis  personae;  Wozzeck,  a  soldier  (baritone);  Drum  Major  (heroic  tenor);  Andres, 
Wozzeck's  buddy  (lyric  tenor);  Captain  (buffo  tenor);  Doctor  (buffo  bass);  First  Apprentice 
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with  virtually  all  architectural  detail  intact  including  fireplaces 
with  original  mantels,  alcoves,  terraces  and  porches.  Magnifi- 
cent views.  Newly  constructed  architecturally  compatible 
condominiums  with  beautiful  appointments,  fireplaces  and 
decks.  Grounds  contain  tennis  courts  and  pool.  Two  and  three 
bedroom  residences  starting  at  $320,000. 
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(low  bass);  Second  Apprentice  (high  baritone);  An  Idiot  (high  tenor);  Marie,  Wozzeck's 
common-law  wife  (soprano);  Margret  (alto);  Marie's  little  boy  (boy  soprano);  plus  soldiers 
and  boys  (tenors,  baritones,  and  basses,  with  one  tenor  a  soldier  from  among  these), 
bargirls  and  whores  (sopranos  and  altos),  and  kids  (unison  voices).  Special  thanks  to  Seth 
Schneidman  for  his  assistance  with  these  performances  of  ''Wozzeck." 

The  year  1914  marked  a  eon\Tilsion  in  world  history,  but  it  was  no  less  important  a 
turning  point  in  the  history  of  music.  For  four  years  after  the  Great  War  broke  out  in 
August,  composers,  like  everyone  else,  were  irretrievably  affected  by  rapidly 
developing  events.  As  empires  collapsed  and  new  orders  arose  all  over  Europe,  so 
did  new  musical  languages  and  styles,  aesthetic  movements,  and  personal. destinies. 
Igor  Stravinsky,  only  a  few  weeks  before  the  shooting  began,  had  enjoyed  the 
spectacular  premiere  of  his  opera  The  Nightingale,  and  as  his  neoclassical  language 
formed  in  the  next  three  years,  he  would  not  write  as  chromatically  or  texturally 
complex  a  work  again  for  four  decades.  Richard  Strauss's  creativity  had  reached  a 
peak  in  his  most  recent  operas,  and  although  he  composed  steadily  until  his  death 
thirty-five  years  later,  he  never  again  wrote  anything  as  challenging  as  Elektra  or  as 
popular  as  Der  Rosenkavalier.  An  unknown  composer  named  Bela  Bartok  would 
begin  his  longest  orchestral  work  in  1914,  the  ballet  The  }\voden  Prince,  finishing  it 
two  years  later.  Arnold  Schoenberg  in  1914  was  grappling  simultaneously  with  the 
most  difficult  problems  of  musical  form  and  personal  theologj^  in  a  huge  symphony; 
to  be  climaxed  by  his  oratorio  Die  Jakobsleiter,  which  would  have  been  his  largest  and 
longest  work  if  he  had  completed  it;  but  it  remained  unfinished,  a  casualty  of  the  war, 
and  not  until  the  1920s  would  a  new  technique  emerge  in  new  works.  Claude 
Debussy,  for  a  decade  the  most  illustrious  composer  in  western  Europe,  was  severely 
ill,  and  deeply  depressed  by  the  suffering  of  his  country;  not  until  1915  would  he 
begin  to  write  music  again,  in  one  final  brilliant  burst  of  creativity  before  his  early 
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But  sometimes  music  isn't  enough.  When 
serious  emotional  problems  threaten  your 
mental  health  or  that  of  someone  you  love, 
professional  care  can  help.  Problems  often 
include  depression,  alcohol  or  drug  depend- 
ency, a  painful  breakdown  in  family  com- 
munication, eating  disorders,  troubled 
children,  or  a  significant  loss.  In  profes- 
sional surroundings.  Community  Care  Sys- 
tems offers  discreet,  caring,  psychiatric 
diagnostic  and  treatment  services  to  adults, 
adolescents  and  children  experiencing  life 
crises.  Our  specialized  psychiatric  treatment 
centers  throughout  New  England  offer  both 
short  and  longer  term  therapy. 
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death.  Maurice  Ravel  had  likewise  already  written  most  of  his  best  work,  and  after 
his  experiences  as  an  ambulance  driver  at  the  front  had  brought  him  to  a  nenous 
breakdown,  his  muse  would  never  again  sen'e  him  so  well.  And  younger  than  any  of 
these  was  Alban  Berg,  whose  direct  and  indirect  experience  of  the  war  helped  him 
work  out  the  musical  expression  of  a  debased  human  condition  in  the  most  powerful 
way,  in  his  opera  Wozzeck,  a  work  which,  sixty  years  after  its  first  performance,  still 
must  be  considered  the  most  remarkable  opera  of  the  twentieth  century. 

In  1914  Berg  was  still  searching  for  a  personal  expression  as  a  composer  which 
would  satisfy  both  his  own  standards  and  the  capricious  intellectual  and  artistic 
demands  of  his  redoubtable  teacher  Schoenberg.  In  March  1913  the  performance  in 
Vienna  of  two  of  Berg's  Five  Orchestra  Songs  to  Picture-postcard  Texts  of  Peter 
Altenberg,  Opus  4,  had  touched  off  a  riot,  an  experience  which  shocked  Berg  to  the 
core;  but  worse  than  that,  Schoenberg,  who  had  conducted  the  performance,  seems 
to  have  had  little  sympathy  or  understanding  for  Berg's  oiiginality  At  a  meeting  a 
short  while  later  Schoenberg  told  him  flatly  that  the  Altenberg  Songs  were  too  short 
and  aphoristic,  and  too  full  of  novelty  for  its  own  sake,  in  short,  the  wrong  kind  of 
music  for  Berg  to  be  writing.  It  took  Berg  most  of  a  year  to  recover  his  equanimity 
after  this  dressing-down,  and  the  short  Four  Pieces  for  clarinet  and  piano.  Opus  5, 
are  his  only  completed  work  from  1913.  In  the  spring  of  1914,  however,  he  felt  ready 
to  begin  composing  a  large-scale  and  fully  developed  work  as  his  teacher  wanted, 
and  this  would  be  his  Three  Pieces  for  Orchestra,  Opus  6.  Doubtless  Schoenberg's 
reproof  had  been  unjust,  but  his  judgment  about  the  future  was  good;  the  Three 
Pieces  were  brilliant  testimony  to  his  intuition  about  Berg's  capabilities.  And  in 
May  1914  something  else  happened  with  far-reaching  consequences  that  only  Berg 
could  have  foreseen,  but  his  vision  too  was  very  clear.  He  attended  the  first  Viennese 
performance  of  a  short  play  called  Wozzeck  and  was  so  deeply  affected  by  it  that  he 
decided  immediately  to  set  it  as  an  opera. 

The  author  of  W'ozzeck,  Georg  Biichner,  a  native  of  Darmstadt,  had  been  a  medical 
student  in  Zurich  before  his  death  in  1837  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  In  his  short  life 
he  left  to  posterity  only  a  small  corpus  of  works,  but  enough  to  convince  later 
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generations  of  his  literary  genius  for  all  time.  Among  his  works  are  a  novella,  a  long 
play  about  the  French  Revolution  called  Danton  's  Death,  a  comedy,  Leonce  and  Lena, 
various  socialist  tracts  which  made  him  a  fugitive  from  the  Hessian  authorities,  and, 
among  his  unpublished  manuscripts  and  fragments,  various  drafts  of  a  play 
Woyzeck.  The  difference  in  spelling  is  due  to  a  misreading  by  the  first  editor  of  the 
play,  Karl  Emil  von  Franzos,  who  published  it  in  1879;  Franzos  should  not  be  too 
severely  criticized,  because  Biichner's  manuscript  was  so  poorly  legible  that  even 
today  scholars  disagree  on  many  readings  of  the  text.  The  structural  problem  is 
complicated  by  the  lack  of  page  numbers  or  scene  numbers  in  the  manuscript,  and  by 
the  presence  of  many  revisions  of  different  scenes.  Later  editors  were  able  to  show 
that  Biichner  had  modeled  his  play  very  loosely  on  an  actual  criminal  case,  that  of 
Johann  Christian  Woyzeck,  a  former  soldier  who  was  hanged  in  1824  for  the  murder 
of  his  unfaithful  mistress. 

It  must  have  been  immediately  apparent  to  those  who  read  Franzc-s's  edition  of 
Wozzeck  that  the  play  would  be  a  controversial  work  to  bring  off  on  stage.  That  the 
dialogue  is  filled  with  slang  and  indecent  expressions  was  perhaps  the  least  of  the 
problems.  Above  all  it  was  Biichner's  dramatic  conception  which  was  so  radical — the 
large  number  of  scenes  barely  connected  or  completely  unconnected  by  any  nar- 
rative continuity,  many  of  them  extremely  short;  the  disordered,  often  dreamlike 
soliloquizing  in  fragmentary  sentences;  the  intense  and  rapid  pace  of  the  thought 
process.  Today  we  recognize  all  of  these  as  characteristics  of  modern  cinematogra- 
phy, with  stream-of-consciousness  narration  and  rapid  cutting  and  flashbacking 
from  scene  to  scene  and  from  viewpoint  to  viewpoint.  Beyond  this  is  Biichner's 
uncanny  vision  of  an  oppressive  world  populated  by  irrational  and  predatory  people, 
in  which  only  the  simple  soldier  Wozzeck  and  his  faithless  wife  Marie  stand  out  with 
a  measure  of  human  sanity. 

It  was  Franzos's  important  achievement  to  establish  a  usable  text  which,  notwith- 
standing the  different  opinions  of  a  host  of  later  editors,  has  not  been  effectively 
challenged  in  its  authenticity  and  which  has  surpassed  all  variant  readings  in 


Johann  Christian  Woyzeck  (1780-1824) 
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dramatic  power.  Regardless  of  the  edition  used  (and  there  have  been  some  wildly 
wrong  ones),  Woyzeck,  the  correct  name  of  the  protagonist  now  long  since  restored, 
has  been  a  permanent  part  of  the  twentieth-century  stage  repertory  ever  since  it  was 
first  played,  and  it  has  been  recognized  everywhere  as  one  of  the  great  milestones  in 
the  history  of  literary  and  dramatic  art.  As  the  critic  George  Steiner  wrote, 

Woyzeck  is  the  first  real  tragedy  of  low  life.  It  repudiates  an  assumption 
implicit  in  Greek,  Elizabethan,  and  neo-classic  drama:  the  assumption  that 
tragic  suffering  is  the  sombre  privilege  of  those  who  are  in  high  places. 

Nor  do  we  need  to  be  reminded  of  how  depressingly  authentic  the  subject  sounds  in 
our  own  century  of  violence  and  dehumanization. 

We  do  not  know  that  much  in  detail  about  what  particularly  musical  reasons 
attracted  Berg  to  the  play  Wozzeck.  But  much  of  the  documentary  basis  is  intriguing. 
In  Berg's  notebooks  can  be  found  a  tabular  layout  of  short  scenes,  side  by  side  with  a 
comparable  layout  of  scenes  for  Debussy's  opera  Pelleas  et  Melisande,  a  work  about 
as  different  from  Wozzeck  as  could  be  imagined,  but  which  shares  with  it  one  all- 
important  characteristic — the  breakup  of  each  act  into  short  scenes  separated  by 
orchestral  interludes  with  the  curtain  lowered.  (The  structure  of  Debussy's  opera 
had  been  regarded  as  radical  in  its  day,  and  he  too  had  chosen  a  pre-existing  stage 
play,  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  as  the  basis  of  his  libretto.)  Beyond  this,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Berg's  student  Gottfried  Kassowitz,  who  states  that  Berg  began 
sketching  out  two  scenes  for  the  music  right  after  seeing  the  play — in  other  words, 
while  he  was  working  on  the  March  in  the  Three  Pieces  for  Orchestra,  Opus  6;  this  is 
borne  out  by  one  of  Berg's  sketchbooks  containing  fifty  pages  of  sketches  for  the 
March,  and  a  number  of  miscellaneous  sketches  for  the  Fantasy  in  Act  II,  scene  2 
(the  Captain  and  the  Doctor)  and  for  Act  I,  scene  2  (Wozzeck  and  Andres),  as  well  as 
Berg's  verbal  notes  about  the  kinds  of  characters  he  envisioned  for  his  opera.  Thus  it 
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is  not  at  all  surprising  that  part  of  the  music  which  was  ultimately  included  in  Act  I, 
scene  2  (measures  274-278)  is  derived  from  measures  81-90  of  the  March,  which  he 
was  working  on  in  the  spring  of  1914. 

The  survi\ang  sketches  seem  most  of  all  to  be  in  the  form  of  quickly  jotted-down 
musical  ideas — short  melodic  or  rh\i:hmic  fragments  associated  with  specific  lines  of 
text,  a  few  rudimentary  harmonies  that  could  have  originated  from  experimenting  at 
the  piano,  and  an  occasional  bit  of  a  more  concentrated  or  worked-out  texture.  What 
is  most  striking  about  Berg's  manner  of  sketching,  as  seen  in  the  Wozzeck  sketches 
and  in  earlier  works  as  well,  is  his  habit  of  writing  down  first  a  generalized  rhythmic 
and  melodic  shape,  a  contoured  line  of  stems  and  beams  sprawled  over  the  staff, 
without  notes.  In  other  words.  Berg's  choice  of  pitches  is  not  an  initial  but  an 
intermediate  stage  of  composition,  not  decided  until  the  writing  of  the  Particell 
(short  score),  itself  the  last  stage  before  the  full  orchestral  score. 

Berg's  first  task  in  hand,  in  the  summer  of  1914,  was  to  finish  the  Three  Pieces, 
which  he  intended  to  dedicate  to  Schoenberg.  The  Praludium  and  March  were 
completed  in  time  for  Schoenberg's  birthday  on  13  September,  but  the  second  piece, 
Reigen,  was  not  finished  until  the  summer  of  1915.  And  on  15  August  1915,  Berg 
reported  for  infantry  training;  two  months  later  he  was  sent  to  reser\'e  officers' 
school  at  Bruck  an  der  Leitha  in  what  is  now  Hungary. 

Berg's  experience  as  a  soldier,  even  without  ever  seeing  combat,  was  no  different 
from  that  of  millions  of  others.  "From  seven  in  the  morning  till  one  in  the  afternoon 
we  were  marching,  running,  charging  across  hill  and  dale,  through  the  swamps  and 
marshes,  down  on  the  ground,  up  again,  and  so  on,"  he  wrote  uncomplainingly  to  his 
wife.  "I've  got  a  crust  of  mud  all  over  me.  Afternoon  out  again,  but  at  least  without 
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pack  or  rifle."  He  once  remarked  to  his  faithful  pupil  Kassowitz,  "Have  you  ever 
heard  a  lot  of  people  all  snoring  at  the  same  time?  The  pol^-phonic  breathing,  gasping 
and  groaning  makes  the  strangest  chorus  I  have  ever  heard.'"  He  remembered  this 
well  when  he  wrote  the  snoring  chorus  in  11  5  of  Wozzeck.  His  physical  constitution, 
however,  was  not  up  to  much  rough  activity,  and  in  November,  following  an  aggrava- 
tion of  his  bronchial  asthma,  he  was  reassigned  to  guard  duty  back  in  Vienna,  and 
eventually  to  a  job  in  the  War  Ministry,  where  he  remained  till  the  end  of  the  war.  In 
1919,  defending  his  ''fierce  antimilitarism"  in  a  letter  to  his  pupil  Erwin  Schulhoff, 
he  recalled  his  time  in  the  War  Ministrv':  "Two  and  a  half  YEARS  of  daily  duty  from 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  six  or  seven  in  the  evening  of  onerous  paperwork 
under  a  frightful  superior  (a  drunken  imbecile!).  All  these  years  of  suffering  as  a 
corporal,  humiliated,  not  a  single  note  composed  .  .  ."' 

In  fact  he  had  taken  up  serious  work  again  on  Wozzeck  in  the  summer  of  1917,  and 
his  degrading  experiences  as  a  soldier  had  a  timely  influence  on  his  v»-ork.  A  year 
after  that  he  wrote  to  his  wife:  "There  is  a  bit  of  me  in  [Wozzeck's]  character,  since  I 
have  been  spending  these  war  years  just  as  dependent  on  people  I  hate,  have  been  in 
chains,  sick,  captive,  resigned,  humiliated.''  He  did  not  need  to  mention  that  there  is 
no  mention  of  a  war  in  the  twenty- five  scenes  of  Biichner's  play,  let  alone  in  the 
fifteen  which  he  adapted  for  the  libretto  of  his  own  opera:  for  Biichner  and  Berg 
alike,  Wozzeck's  daily  existence  is  that  of  Ever^-man  under  arms,  at  the  mercy  of  a 
world  gone  mad. 

By  the  summer  of  1918  Berg  could  also  write  to  his  close  friend  Anton  Webern 
that  he  was  beginning  to  plan  the  formal  organization  of  the  opera,  an  organization 
that  would  later  be  seen  as  one  of  its  most  revolutionary  aspects.  Berg  was  clearly 
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hopeful  that  he  was  making  progress.  At  the  time  of  the  Armistice,  in  November, 
Arnold  Schoenberg,  who  had  been  demobilized  the  year  before,  was  in  Vienna  with  a 
fascinating  project  which  became  the  famous  Society  for  Private  Musical  Perform- 
ances. In  December,  Berg  was  appointed  musical  director  of  this  society,  and  put  in 
charge  of  concert  planning  and  business  affairs.  These  activities,  plus  some  private 
teaching,  took  up  most  of  Berg's  time,  and  work  on  Wozzeck  was  slowed.  (In  any  case, 
he  did  not  consult  Schoenberg  about  Wozzeck,  after  Schoenberg  had  told  him  that 
Biichner's  play  was  unsuitable  material  for  operatic  treatment,  and  that  the  name 
"Wozzeck"  was  unsingable!) 

Despite  everything.  Berg  worked  steadily  on  the  opera,  and  in  October  1921  the 
Particell  was  complete.  By  the  spring  of  1922  he  had  finished  the  orchestral  score, 
and  his  pupil,  Fritz  Heinrich  Klein,  was  working  on  the  piano  reduction.  Berg  had 
sufficient  confidence  in  his  accomplishment  to  take  the  considerable  financial  risk  of 
having  the  complicated  230-page  piano-vocal  score  engraved  at  his  own  expense, 
borrowing  part  of  the  money  to  cover  the  cost,  and  inviting  interested  people  to 
purchase  the  score  from  him  by  subscription.  (In  the  spring  of  1923  both  Wozzeck 
and  the  Three  Pieces  for  Orchestra  were  taken  over  by  Universal  Edition.)  Alma 
Mahler,  the  widow  of  Gustav  Mahler,  gave  Berg  the  money  to  repay  the  debt,  and  in 
gratitude  he  dedicated  the  opera  to  her. 

The  new  publication  soon  gained  an  underground  circulation,  but  Berg's  reputa- 
tion was  still  that  of  a  little-known  composer  in  the  orbit  of  the  dangerous  radical, 
Schoenberg.  Nevertheless,  after  Webern  conducted  the  first  performance,  in  1923,  of 
two  of  Berg's  Three  Pieces,  Opus  6,  curiosity  about  the  opera  increased.  The 
conductor  Hermann  Scherchen,  who  had  heard  the  performance,  asked  Berg  to 
prepare  a  set  of  excerpts  from  the  opera  for  concert  use,  and  the  performance  of 
these  "Three  Excerpts  from  Wozzeck''  in  Frankfurt  in  1924  was  successful.  Mean- 
while Erich  Kleiber,  the  newly  appointed  director  of  the  Berlin  Opera,  had  listened 
to  the  opera  played  on  the  piano.  According  to  Willi  Reich,  after  hearing  just  two 
scenes  Kleiber  was  so  impressed  that  he  exclaimed,  "I  am  going  to  do  the  opera  in 
Berlin  even  if  it  costs  me  my  job!" 

It  almost  did  cost  Kleiber  his  job,  not  only  because  of  the  novelty  of  the  musical 
language  and  its  unprecedented  technical  difficulty,  but  also  because  of  political 
machinations  within  the  Berlin  Opera  management.  Thirty-four  full  orchestral 
rehearsals  were  necessary — a  nearly  unthinkable  number  then,  and  absolutely 
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unthinkable  now — but  on  14  December  1925,  the  opera  was  produced  at  last,  the 
first  of  seven  performances  in  the  season.  All  of  these  were  an  instant  and  astound- 
ing success  with  the  public,  just  as  they  were  vociferously  denounced  by  most  of  the 
music-critical  establishment.  Paul  Zschorlich's  review  in  the  Deutsche  Zeitung  was 
tjTDical: 

As  I  was  leaving  the  State  Opera,  I  had  the  sensation  of  having  been  not  in  a 
public  theater  but  in  an  insane  asylum.  On  the  stage,  in  the  orchestra,  in  the 
stalls — plain  madmen. . . .  Wozzeck  might  have  been  the  work  of  a  Viennese 
Chinaman.  For  all  these  mass  attacks  and  instrumental  assaults  have 
nothing  to  do  with  European  music  and  musical  evolution.  .  . .  One  may  ask 
oneself  seriously  to  what  degree  music  may  be  a  criminal  occupation.  We 
deal  here,  from  a  musical  viev^TDoint.  with  a  capital  offense. 

The  pattern  was  repeated  during  the  decade  following,  when  Wozzeck  was  pro- 
duced in  1926  in  Prague,  in  1927  in  Leningrad,  and  thereafter  in  over  twenty  opera 
houses  in  Europe  (and  in  1931  in  Philadelphia,  but  not  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in 
New  York  until  1959).  The  significance  of  the  reception  of  Wozzeck  went  far  beyond 
its  avant-garde  popularity.  It  was  hailed  as  a  work  championing  the  proletarian 
cause:  it  was  the  first  widespread  public  success  of  any  work  composed  in  a  largely 
atonal  idiom;  and  it  made  immediately,  and  continues  to  make  today,  an  impact  on 
composers  comparable,  among  works  of  our  century,  only  to  two  or  three  other  works 
such  as  Stravinsky's  Rite  of  Spring  and  Schoenberg's  Five  Pieces  for  Orchestra. 
Wozzeck  also  won  for  Berg,  besides  an  international  reputation,  a  good  income  from 
performance  royalties,  one  which  gave  him  a  decent  standard  of  living,  and  relative 
freedom  to  compose,  for  about  seven  years. 
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In  1930,  with  typical  belatedness,  Wozzeck  was  produced  in  Berg's  native  Vienna, 

the  only  seven  performances  there  until  after  the  war.  Three  years  later,  the  political 
triumph  in  Germany  of  the  Nazis  brought  a  swift  ban  on  '"degenerate""  music,  and 
Berg's  good  fortune  came  to  an  end.  (Berg  and  his  wife  were  both  from  families 
which  had  been  Catholic  for  as  far  back  as  records  could  be  found,  but  that  did  not 
prevent  him  from  being  branded  as  a  Jewish  composer.)  By  the  end  of  1935  Berg  was 
cut  off  from  most  of  his  income,  in  increasingly  difficult  financial  circumstances,  and 
in  despair  over  the  darkening  political  scene  in  central  Europe.  On  23  December 
1935,  with  his  second  opera.  Lulu,  incomplete  in  orchestral  score.  Berg  died  of 
septicemia,  a  few  weeks  before  his  fifty-first  birthday. 

The  Music 

Berg  may  well  have  realized  from  the  start  that  to  set  Biichner's  Wozzeck  as  an 
opera  would  demand  a  radical  departure  in  operatic  form,  just  as  decisively  as 
Biichner"s  play  was  itself  a  radically  new  kind  of  dramaturg\^  What  we  can  now 
appreciate,  seventy-three  years  after  Berg  saw  the  play,  is  that  no  other  composer 
could  have  been  more  appropriate  to  the  text.  Berg  was  in  1914  a  newly  but  fully 
matured  composer,  one  who  had  already  shown  in  his  Altenberg  Songs,  Opus  4,  an 
extraordinarv"  originality  in  approach  to  musical  form,  and  who  would  soon  push  this 
aspect  of  his  technique  to  the  limit  of  complexity  in  his  Three  Pieces  for  Orchestra, 
Opus  6.  In  Wozzeck  (which  would  be  his  last  opus-numbered  work.  Opus  7)  he 
sustained  this  intense  formal  invention  with  undiminished  strength,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  placed  it  at  the  ser\'ice  of  the  formal  demands  of  Biichner's  drama.  The 
result  is  unlike  an\1;hing  else  previously  kno-wTi  in  opera.  Considered  overall, 
Wozzeck  is  simultaneously  several  kinds  of  opera.  At  least  in  part,  it  is  a  traditional 
"number"  opera,  with  well-defined  indi\ddual  songs,  arias,  dances,  choruses,  spoken 
dialogue,  and  recitatives.  It  is  a  leitmotivic  opera  in  the  Wagner  tradition,  with 
specific  themes  associated  with  characters  and  concepts,  treated  "s\TQphonically" 


Baritone  Leo  Schiitzendorf,  the  first  Wozzeck 
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within  the  orchestra.  It  is  a  kaleidoscopic  opera  of  successive  short  episodes  con- 
nected by  orchestral  interludes,  like  Debussy's  Pelleas,  but  with  all  the  cinematic 
precision  demanded  by  Biichner's  almost  aphoristic  scenes.  But  what  most  of  all  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  analysts  is  the  abstract  formal  design  that  dominates  the 
opera  as  Berg's  own  personal  imprint,  from  the  microscopic  details  of  choice  of 
individual  pitches  to  the  comprehensive  layout  of  entire  scenes  and  acts.  Each  scene 
of  Wozzeck  is  constructed  as  a  specific  musical  form,  either  classical  (sonata,  rondo, 
etc.)  or  rigorously  idiosyncratic  (Rhapsody,  "inventions,"  etc.). 

A  specific  example  is  the  first  scene  of  Act  II,  whose  pitch  structure  is  based  on 
four  different  harmonically  related  tetrachords.  each  dominating  a  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  scene;  these  sections  in  turn  correspond  to  sections  of  a  classical  sonata 
form  which  is  also  delineated  by  the  use  of  specific  themes;  the  whole  scene  in  sonata 
form,  finally,  constitutes  the  first  movement  of  Act  II,  which  is  designed  as  a 
S^Tnphony  in  five  movements.  The  Passacaglia  which  makes  up  Act  I,  scene  4,  is  no 
less  tightly  constructed;  a  series  of  twelve  different  pitches  constitutes  an  ordered 
theme  which  underlies  each  of  twenty-one  variations,  but  much  of  the  secondary 
melodic  material  is  derived  motivically  from  the  Doctor's  opening  speech,  and  from 
leitmotives  heard  earlier  in  the  opera.  (The  serial  treatment  of  the  passacaglia  theme 
in  this  scene  foreshadows  Schoenberg's  twelve-tone  technique  of  a  few  years  later, 
even  if  it  does  not  exemplify^  that  technique  in  a  fully- formed  way.)  If  the  sonata  form 
of  II/l  is  well  matched  to  the  narrative  details  of  Biichner's  scene,  it  is  more  difficult 
to  show  how  1/4  demands  the  rigorous  form  of  a  passacaglia,  unless  it  be  the  notion 
that  this  is  pedantically  appropriate  for  the  vainglorious  pseudo-science  of 
Biichner's  crazy  doctor.  Questions  of  this  kind,  and  about  hundreds  of  other  details 
of  Berg's  endlessly  interesting  score,  have  engaged  the  attention  of  analysts  for 
years  and  will  certainly  continue  to  do  so.  Yet  Berg  modestly  insisted  that  formal 
aspects  which  preoccupied  him  as  a  composer  need  be  no  concern  to  anyone  else;  as 
he  wrote  in  a  celebrated  article  in  1928, 

From  the  moment  when  the  curtain  rises  until  it  descends  for  the  last  time, 
there  must  not  be  anyone  in  the  audience  who  notices  anything  of  these 
various  fugues  and  inventions,  suite  movements  and  sonata  movements, 
variations  and  passacaglias.  Nobody  must  be  filled  with  am1:hing  except  the 
idea  of  the  opera — which  goes  far  beyond  the  individual  fate  of  Wozzeck. 
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Wvzzecl-  was  Berg's  longest  work  before  Lulu,  and  it  calls  for  the  largest  orchestra 
he  ever  used.  Yet  after  the  extravagant  complexities  of  the  Three  Pieces  for  Orches- 
tra, Opus  6,  Wozzeck  does  represent  a  simplification  of  Berg's  musical  language.  In 
Wozzeck  the  harmony  is  simultaneously  more  subtle  and  more  controlled:  it  is  often 
part  of  the  formal  organization  itself.  This  is  evident  when  harmonic  progressions 
are  used  as  motives,  like  the  chord  pair  which  is  used  at  the  end  of  all  three  acts,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second: 

i 


^m 


1= 

or  the  three  chords  (called  X.  Y.  and  Z  in  the  analytical  literature)  which  dominate 
the  Rhapsody,  1/2: 


^^^ 
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y^ 


or  the  grotesque  "Seduction  Music"  of  15: 


E^  cl. 


ti^^ 


^^ 


R.  Wi.  ^— ^ 
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jr/4, 
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all  the  way  up  to  the  series  of  twentv'  chords  used  extensively  in  11/4.  Such  harmonic 
de^'ices  generally  contain  inter\'als  which  are  tonally  strong,  thus  reminders  of  a 
vestigial  tonality  that  breathes  a  post-Mahlerian  nostalgia  even  into  Berg's  most 
densely  chromatic  music.  Only  at  rare  inter\-als  in  Wozzeck  does  a  recognizable 
tonality  become  explicit,  as  in  the  ''Es  war  einmal  ein  amies  Kind"  variation  in  IIIl. 
where  the  key  signature  of  F  minor  appears,  or  the  D  minor  Interlude  before  the  final 
scene.  Even  the  idea  of  classical  tonality  itself  is  put  to  use  s\Tnbolically  in  II 1.  where 
Wozzeck  gives  Marie  the  money  he  has  earned.  Berg  depicts  here  what  he  calls  the 
'"ordinariness  of  money"  by  a  plain  C  major  triad.  (Berg  liked  this  whimsy  enough  to 
do  it  again  in  Lulu — an  in-group  joke  if  there  ever  was  one.)  At  other  times,  the 
harmony  will  be  paratonal,  that  is,  having  tone-centers  which,  by  their  verv'  emphasis, 
are  perceived  as  gravitational  points  for  the  harmony  but  \\ithout  the  classical  system 
of  diatonic  scales  and  triads  which  are  related  in  harmonic  progression.  The  "Inven- 
tion on  a  single  pitch''  is  certainly  the  most  persuasive  example  of  this;  its  paratonality 
centers  around  B.  We  hear  the  B  first  at  the  very^  bottom  of  the  orchestra,  then  moving 
into  various  other  registers  unobtrusively  throughout  most  of  the  scene.  When  the 
moon  rises,  the  B  is  suddenly  heard  softly  in  seven  octaves  of  strings  (Berg  once 
compared  this  to  the  beginning  of  Mahler's  First  Symphony,  ""like  a  sound  of  nature"), 
and  then  in  an  increasingly  loud  drumbeat  when  Wozzeck  stabs  Marie.  After  he  runs 
off,  we  hear  the  B  only  in  the  low  harp,  followed  by  one  of  the  most  overpowering 
dramatic  devices  in  all  music:  two  gradual  crescendi  from  pppp  to  ///  on  a  unison  B 
played  by  every  instrument  in  the  orchestra. 
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Berg's  musical  language  is  often  labeled  "expressionist,"  which  term,  insofar  as  it 
associates  Berg  with  the  painters  and  dramatists  who  are  also  called  expressionist, 
really  only  says  something  about  the  overheated  psychological  ambience  of  his 
operas.  And  whatever  their  formal  abstraction,  Berg's  vocal  works  are  products  of 
their  time,  and  are  firmly  rooted  in  the  traditions  of  the  Wagnerian  opera  and  the 
German  Lied.  In  his  teens  he  wrote  nearly  a  hundred  songs  in  a  post-Brahmsian, 
early  Mahlerian  style,  and  it  was  these  that  Schoenberg  meant  when  he  wrote,  in 
1910,  about  Berg's  untutored  imagination 

that  could  not  work  on  an\i;hing  but  Lieder. .  .  .  [When  he  began  studying 
with  me  in  1904  he]  was  absolutely  incapable  of  writing  an  instrumental 
movement  or  inventing  an  instrumental  theme.  .  .  .  [Yet]  I  am  convinced  that 
in  time  Berg  will  actually  become  ver>-  good  at  instrumentation. 

Like  the  Altenberg  Songs  and  the  Three  Pieces  for  Orchestra,  Wozzeck  is  a 
brilliant  fulfillment  of  this  prediction,  but  it  also  fulfills  the  promise  of  the  boy  who 
composed  songs  of  "overflowing  warmth  of  feeling."  In  no  other  work  of  Berg  can  we 
find  such  extremes  of  both  vocal  declamation  and  instrumental  expressivity,  pushing 
both  singers*  and  players"  physical  technique  to  their  limits  and  beyond.  Wozzeck 
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uses  Schoenberg's  Sprechstimme  freely,  but  there  is  plenty  of  5f/  cauto  as  well,  and  a 
recent  analysis  identifies  no  less  than  sixty-three  gradations  between  natural  speech 
and  natural  singing  in  the  opera.  The  orchestral  technique  in  Wozzeck  is  as  spec- 
tacular as  can  be  found  in  any  opera:  but  it  too  is  integral  with  the  overall  form, 
especially  when  certain  thematic  usages  depend  on  characteristic  orchestration.  An 
example  is  the  "Death"*  motive,  which  first  appears  with  divided  strings  and  harp 
bass  in  I  3  when  Marie  is  "sunk  in  thought.""  and  again  in  III  2  at  the  moment  of  her 
death,  scored  the  same  way  but  with  added  low  horns  and  high  flutes: 


Another  instance  is  the  chord  pair  of  Example  1,  scored  identically  at  the  beginning 
of  Act  II  and  the  very  end  of  the  opera,  for  four  flutes  and  celesta. 

Beyond  moments  like  these  there  are  any  number  of  memorable  orchestral  touches 
in  Wozzeck.  ^^^lo  but  Berg  would  have  thought  of  tuning  four  timpani  to  a  segment  of  a 
chromatic  scale,  as  he  does  in  1/2?  One  should  point  also  to  the  wonderful  moment 
when  ]\Iarie  slams  the  window  shut  in  I  3,  abiiiptly  cutting  off  the  sound  of  the  band 
outside,  as  the  main  orchestra  takes  over.  Or  the  whole  of  II  3,  where  Berg  uses  a 
chamber  orchestra  of  fifteen  instruments  (the  same  instrumentation  as  Schoenberg's 
Chamber  S^Tnphony,  Opus  9)  as  a  solo  group  ^vithin  the  ripieno  of  the  larger  orchestra. 
Or  the  whole  unearthly  "Dro^^Tiing  Music"  of  III  i,  where  the  six-note  chord  glides 
upward  in  successively  slo\Wng  chromatic-scale  layers,  strings,  then  woodwinds,  then 
brass,  then  over  again,  like  ripples  spreading  over  the  surface  of  the  pond.  It  is  not 
that  Berg  demands  from  the  players  things  seldom  or  never  called  for  before,  although 


Set  by  P.  Aravantinos  for  Act  III,  scene  ii  of  the  "Wozzeck"  premiere 
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that  happens  now  and  then;  rather  it  is  that  original  musical  ideas  call  for  an  original 
orchestral  realization. 

In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  here  are  the  principal  leitmotives  and  the 
scenes  of  their  most  important  occurrences,  referring  to  the  synopsis  which  follows. 
(The  Interlude  in  Act  III  can  be  analyzed  motivically  as  a  summation  before  the  final 
scene,  the  Epilogue.) 
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— Mark  DeVoto 

Mark  DeVoto  is  Professor  of  Music  at  Tufts  University.  His  doctoral  dissertation  for 
Princeton  University  (1967)  was  an  analysis  of  the  Altenberg  Songs.  In  the  fall  of  1986, 
under  a  grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  he  spent  two  months  in 
Vienna  studying  the  original  manuscripts  of  the  Altenberg  Songs,  in  preparation  for  a 
critical  edition  of  the  orchestral  score  to  be  published  as  part  of  the  Alban  Berg 
Gesamtausgabe.  A  program  note  by  Mr.  DeVoto  on  the  Altenberg  Songs  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  program  book  this  past  January.  He  also  wrote  the  program 
note  on  the  Three  Pieces  for  Orchestra,  Opus  6,  when  the  orchestra  performed  it  in 
December  1982. 
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Synopsis  of  the  Scenes 

[Berg's  own  descriptions  and  designations  are  given  in  square  brackets.] 

Act  I     [Wozzeck  in  his  relation  to  the  world  around  him: 
Five  Character  Pieces] 

Scene  1.   [Baroque  Suite]  The  Captain's  room.  Wozzeck  shaves  the  Captain.  The 
Captain  taunts  him  for  his  stupidity  and  for  having  fathered  "a  child  which  is 
not  blessed  by  the  clergj\"  Wozzeck  apologizes:  "Poor  folk  like  us!"  The 
Captain:  "You're  a  worthy  man,  but  you  do  think  too  much!" 

Scene  2.   [Rhapsody  on  three  chords]  An  open  field,  near  evening.  Wozzeck  and  his 
buddy,  Andres,  are  gathering  sticks.  Wozzeck  is  haunted  by  bizarre  visions: 
"This  place  is  accursed!"  Andres,  singing  gaily,  dismisses  Wozzeck's  foolish 
thoughts.  Wozzeck  stamps  on  the  ground,  thinking  ii  to  be  hollow  underneath; 
the  setting  sun  reminds  him  of  "A  fire  there!  It  rises  from  the  earth  into 
heaven." 

Scene  3.   [Military  March  and  Lullaby]  Marie's  room,  beside  the  street.  She  watches 
a  military  band  pass  by.  The  Drum  Major  salutes  her  as  she  waves  to  him.  She 
exchanges  taunts  with  her  neighbor  Margret,  who  has  remarked  upon  her 
interest  in  the  Drum  Major.  Marie  bangs  the  window  shut.  After  singing  a 
lullaby  to  her  child,  she  sits  ''sunken  in  thought."  Wozzeck  comes  in  suddenly, 
telling  Marie  of  what  he  saw  in  the  field,  then  leaves  abruptly.  "Poor  man!" 
Marie  says  to  herself.  "So  distracted  .  . .  Ah!  Poor  folk  like  us!" 

Scene  4.  [Passacaglia  on  a  twelve-note  theme]  The  Doctor's  study.  To  earn  extra 
money,  Wozzeck  has  been  subjecting  himself  to  the  Doctor's  dietars'  experi- 
ments. The  Doctor  talks  grandiosely  of  his  brilliant  research,  of  "a  whole 
revolution  in  medicine."  Wozzeck  tries  to  tell  him  of  his  visions,  but  the  Doctor 
ignores  him,  promising  him  instead  extra  money.  "Oh!  my  hv-pothesis!"  the 
Doctor  raves.  "Oh,  my  fame!  I  shall  be  immortal!  Immortal!  .  .  .  Wozzeck.  once 
more  show  me  your  tongue  now!" 

Scene  5.   [Andante  affetuoso,  quasi  Rondo]  The  street  in  front  of  Marie's  room. 
Marie  admires  the  Drum  Major,  who  struts  in  front  of  her.  "And  you're  a  ripe 
young  woman!"  he  says,  trying  to  embrace  her.  She  fights  him  off.  "Is  it  the 
Devil  in  your  glances?"  He  grabs  her  again,  and  she  ^aelds,  falling  into  his  arms 
as  they  disappear  into  her  room. 

Act  II     [Dramatic  Development:  Symphony  in  five  movements] 

Scene  1.  [Sonata-allegro  movement]  Marie's  room.  Marie  tries  on  the  earrings  the 
Drum  Major  has  given  her.  The  child  stirs  in  his  sleep.  Wozzeck  comes  in 
unexpectedly,  asking  Marie  what  she  has  in  her  hand.  "A  gold  earring  ...  I  just 
found  it."  Wozzeck:  "I  have  never  found  things  of  that  sort,  two  together." 
Wozzeck  looks  at  his  child  sweating  in  his  sleep:  "All  our  days  spent  endlessly 
toiling  .  .  .  Poor  folk  like  us!"  He  gives  Marie  the  money  he  has  earned,  and 
leaves.  Marie,  to  herself:  "I  am  just  a  bad  lot!  I  could  kill  myself  for  it!" 

Scene  2.   [Fantasy  and  Triple  Fugue]  A  street  in  town.  The  Captain  and  the  Doctor 
exchange  banter.  Becoming  serious,  the  Doctor  describes  his  recent  cases:  "Yes, 
dear  Captain,  you  might  well  have  an  apoplexia  cerebri  someday. . . .  Then  we 
shall  do  the  most  immortal  experimenting."  The  Captain  is  panicked  by  these 
thoughts.  Wozzeck  hurries  by,  but  they  call  him  back.  The  Captain  taunts  him: 
"Did  you  find  a  hair  from  such  a  beard  in  your  nice  porridge  this  morning.  .  . . 
Of  some  Drum  Major,  perhaps?"  Wozzeck  complains  that  the  Captain  is  joking 
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with  him.  The  Doctor  feels  Wozzeek's  pulse.  Wozzeck  shouts:  "God  in  heaven! 
One  inifjht  in  desperation  end  all  by  hanging!"  He  runs  off.  The  Captain:  "A 
worthy  man  does  not  have  any  courage!" 

Scene  3.   [Largo  for  chamber  orchestra]  The  street  in  front  of  Marie's  room.  Wozzeck 
confronts  Marie.  Marie:  "There  are  many  people  who  will  be  standing  there,  one 
after  the  other."  Wozzeck:  "I've  seen  him,  I  say!"  He  rushes  at  her  furiously. 
Marie:  "Let  me  alone!  Better  a  knife  blade  in  my  heart,  than  lay  a  hand  on  me!" 
He  stares  at  her,  bewildered. 

Scene  4.  [Scherzo]  The  garden  at  a  tavern.  Evening,  with  dancing  to  instruments  on 
stage.  Two  drunken  apprentices  sing.  A  waltz  begins.  Marie  dances  with  the 
Drum  Major.  Wozzeck  watches:  "How  he  mauls  her  with  his  hands — touches 
her  body!  And  she  just  laughs  ..."  A  chorus:  "A  hunter  from  the  South  was 
riding  through  a  shady  grove,  bailee,  hallo!"  Wozzeck  grouses  to  Andres,  who 
asks  him  if  he  is  drunk.  A  long  ramble  by  one  of  the  drunken  apprentices  is 
followed  by  a  roar  of  approval;  they  carry  him  out.  As  the  band  tunes  up,  an 
Idiot  approaches  Wozzeck:  "Joyful,  joyful, .  .  .  and  yet  it  reeks  of  blood!" 
Wozzeck  watches  as  everyone  begins  to  dance  again. 

Scene  5.  [Introduction  and  Rondo]  The  barracks,  the  same  night.  Chorus  of  snoring 
soldiers.  Wozzeck  wakes  up,  tormented  by  dreams.  He  prays.  Suddenly  the 
Drum  Major  blusters  in  drunk.  "I  am  a  man!  I  have  a  woman!  To  breed  me 
smart  drummer  boys!"  He  taunts  Wozzeck.  They  fight,  and  Wozzeck  loses.  The 
Drum  Major  goes  reeling  out,  banging  the  door.  Wozzeck  stares  fixedly  as  the 
other  soldiers  go  back  to  sleep.  "One  after  another!" 
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Urauffuhrung: 

Georg  Bucliners 

Wozzeck 

Oper  in  drci  Akten  (15  Szenen)  von  Alban  Berg. 

MusLkalische  Leitung:    Generil-Musikdirektor  Erich  Heiber, 
In  Szcne  ^esetrt  von  Franz  Ludwig  Horth. 

Wozzeck Leo  Schiitzendorf 

Tambounnajor Fritz  Soot 

Andres Gerhard  Witting 
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Doktor Martin  Abendroth 

1.  Handwerksbursch Ernst  Osterkamp 
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xinentgeltlich  Terabfolgt 


From  the  premiere  of  Berg's  "Wozzeck" 
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Act  III     [Catastrophe  and  Epilo^e:  Six  Inventions] 

Scene  1.  [Invention  on  a  melody]  Marie's  room.  Marie  reads  the  Bible,  remorseful 
when  she  reads  about  Jesus  and  the  adulterous  woman.  She  tells  a  story  to  her 
child:  "And  once  there  was  a  poor  wee  child,  and  he  had  no  father  nor  any 
mother,  for  all  were  dead,  there  was  no  one  in  the  world  ..."  Wozzeck  has  not 
come,  neither  yesterday  nor  today.  "Savior!  as  Thou  hadst  mercy  on  her,  have 
mercy  now  on  me.  Lord!" 

Scene  2.   [Invention  on  a  single  pitch,  B]  A  path  through  the  woods,  by  a  pond,  at 
dusk.  Wozzeck  and  Marie  sit  down.  "Ah!  How  your  lips  are  sweet  to  touch, 
Marie!  All  Heaven  I  would  give,  and  eternal  bliss,  if  I  still  could  sometimes  kiss 
you  so."  The  moon  rises.  "Like  a  blood-red  iron!""  Wozzeck  says.  "Not  me, 
Marie,  then  no  other,  either!"'  She  screams,  and  he  stabs  her  in  the  throat.  He 
bends  over  her  as  she  dies,  and  then  he  rushes  away. 

Scene  3.   [Invention  on  a  rhythm]  A  cheap  tavern,  later  that  night.  An  out-of-tune 
piano  bangs  out  a  fast  polka.  Wozzeck  tries  to  forget.  He  dances  with  Margret, 
then  sits  down  with  her  on  his  lap.  She  sings  to  him.  She  notices  blood  on  his 
hand.  "Am  I  a  murderer?  Off!  or  else  someone  pays  the  Devil!"  He  runs  out. 

Scene  4.   [Invention  on  a  six-note  chord]  Same  as  Scene  2,  immediately  afterward. 
Wozzeck  looks  frantically  for  the  knife.  "All  is  still  and  dead!  Murder!  Murder! 
Ah!  who  cried?  No — 'twas  me."  He  stumbles  on  Marie's  corpse.  "Marie!  What  is 
that  so  like  a  crimson  cord  round  your  neck?""  He  finds  the  knife,  and  throws  it 
into  the  pond.  The  blood-red  moon  shines  through  the  clouds.  "The  moon  is 
bloody.  Must  then  the  whole  world  be  blabbing  it?"  Crazed  with  fear,  Wozzeck 
wades  into  the  pond,  looking  again  for  the  knife  so  as  to  throw  it  into  deeper 
water,  but  cannot  find  it.  "I  ought  to  wash  my  body.  I  am  bloody.  .  .  .  Woe!  I  wash 
myself  with  blood!  The  water  is  blood!"  Wozzeck  wades  in  further  and  drowns. 
The  Captain  and  the  Doctor,  passing  by,  hear  the  noise  but  do  nothing.  Doctor: 
"There's  someone  drowning!"  Captain:  "It's  uncanny!  The  moon  is  red.  and  the 
mist  is  gray.  .  .  .  Come  away!  Quick!"" 

Orchestral  Interlude  [Invention  on  a  key,  D  minor] 

Scene  5.   [Invention  on  a  steady  eighth-note  rhythm]  In  front  of  Marie"s  house. 
Bright  morning,  sunshine.  Children  are  playing  ring-a-ring-a-rosey.  Marie's 
child  is  riding  on  a  hobbyhorse.  Other  children  run  in.  "Hey,  Katie!  Marie  .  .  ." 
"What  is  it?"  "Don't  you  know?  They've  all  gone  out  there.""  To  Marie's  child: 
"Hey,  your  mother  is  dead."  The  child,  not  listening,  sings  "Hopp,  hopp!" 
"Let's  go  and  look!"  All  of  the  children  rush  off  except  Marie's  child,  who  rides 
his  hobbyhorse,  until  he  notices  others  running  away,  and  then  he  too  runs  off 
after  them. 

— M.DeV 
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FIRST  MUTUAL  OF  BOSTON. 
THE  SMART  MONEY'S  WITH  US. 


We've  taken  an  important  step.  We've 
changed  our  name.  From  Mutual  Bank  to 
First  Mutual  of  Boston. 

Why  the  name  change?  It's  simple.  Our 
customers'  needs  have  changed.  And  they're 
now  looking  to  us  for  more  diversity  and 
investment  expertise  than  ever  before. 


^         ^ 

^*<>— 

"My  bank  got  me  to  the  ground  breaking 
in  record  time.  Smart." 


"Talk  about  smart.  With  my  home  equity  loan 
I  raised  the  roof  and  lowered  my  taxes." 


We've  responded  to  the 
challenge  by  offering  an  impres- 
sive array  of  business  banking, 
commercial  real  estate  and 
consumer  services.  And  by 
combining  these  services  with 
our  banking  know-how  that 
extends  back  over  150  years. 

Now,  to  highlight  these 
expanded  capabilities,  we've 
decided  to  unveil  a  new  name.  First  Mutual 
of  Boston.  The  name  is  new.  The  tradition 
of  excellence  remains  the  same. 


FIRST  MUTUAL  OF  BOSTON 

The  smart  moneys  with  us 


Main  Headquarters:  Prudential  Tower,  800  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  MA  02199.  Tel.:  247-6500,  22  additional  offices  in 

Allston.  Boston.  Hyde  Park,  Medford.  Needham,  Needham  Heights,  Newton  Centre.  Newton  Corner,  Newton 

Highlands,  Newtonville.  Roslindale,  Waltham.  Wayland,  Wellesley.  Wellesley  Hills,  West  Roxbur\'. 


PIfWnONWIDE 
NETWORK  nj^ 


Equal  Opportunity  Lender 


Member  FDIC/DIFM 


Equal  Housing  Lender 
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More  .  .  . 

An  abundant  literature  on  Wozzeck  has  been  accumulated  in  the  six  decades  since  its 
first  production,  and  especially  since  the  widespread  obser\'ances  of  the  Alban  Berg 
centennial  two  years  ago.  Berg  himself  wrote  several  short  essays  about  various 
aspects  of  the  opera,  including  its  musical  structure  and  how  the  opera  should  be 
produced.  Several  of  these,  plus  an  edited  version  of  his  own  highly  detailed  lecture 
on  the  music,  can  be  found  in  Willi  Reich's  Alban  Berg  (1965,  Harcourt,  Brace  & 
World).  The  most  authoritative  study  of  Wozzeck,  and  likely  to  remain  so  for  a  long 
time,  is  George  Perle's  magnificent  The  Operas  of  Alban  Berg:  Volume  Il/Wozzeck 
(1980,  University  of  California  Press),  which  contains  a  wealth  of  biographical  and 
documentary  detail  without  bogging  down,  and  an  analysis  of  the  music  which  is  not 
only  comprehensive  in  scope  but  very  readably  written;  the  book  also  has  an  espe- 
cially valuable  discussion  of  Biichner's  drama.  Douglas  Jarman's  The  Music  of  Alban 
Berg  (1979,  University  of  California  Press)  also  has  excellent  and  extensive  coverage 
of  Wozzeck.  Janet  Schmalfeldt's  Berg's  Wozzeck:  Harmonic  Language  and  Dramatic 
Design  (1983,  Yale  University  Press)  is  strictly  for  specialists.  Even  more  so,  and 
narrowly  focused,  is  virtually  everything  published  on  Wozzeck  in  German;  the 
bibliography  in  Perle's  book  gives  a  good  survey  of  the  most  important  of  these. 

No  good  biography  of  Berg  has  yet  been  written,  although  we  may  expect  one 
within  the  next  few  years.  Mosco  Garner's  AZ&an  Berg:  The  Man  and  The  Work 
(second  edition,  1983,  Holmes  &  Meier)  is  an  adequate  sur\'ey  without  much  detail, 
and  with  some  significant  inaccuracies.  Karen  ^lonson  h  Alban  Berg  (1979, 
Houghton  Mifflin)  is  sensationalist  and  full  of  amateurish  errors.  H.F.  Redlieh's 
Alban  Berg:  Versuch  einer  Wurdigung  (1957,  Vienna,  Universal  Edition)  has  many 
errors,  some  of  which  were  not  Redlieh's  fault,  but  it  still  remains  the  best  overall 
survey  in  German;  Alban  Berg:  The  Man  and  His  Music  (1957,  London,  John  Calder) 
is  Redlieh's  own  abridgement  in  English.  Both  these  books  have  been  out  of  print  for 
many  years. 

Wozzeck  has  been  commercially  recorded  four  times.  The  original  recording,  made 
from  Dimitri  Mitropoulos's  concert  performances  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
in  1952,  featuring  Mack  Harrell  and  Eileen  Farrell,  is  periodically  reissued  (Odys- 
sey, monaural  only,  two  discs);  despite  numerous  flaws,  the  expressive  quality  of  this 
performance  is  still  unsurpassed.  The  most  recent  recording,  with  Eberhard 
Waechter  and  Anja  Silja,  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  conducted  by  Christoph  von 
Dohnanyi  (Decca,  two  discs),  is  very  accurately  and  sensitively  performed,  and 
beautifully  engineered.  I  would  recommend  owning  both  of  these  recordings.  Not  as 
good,  but  satisfactory,  is  Karl  Bohm's  1965  version  with  Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau 
and  Evelyn  Lear  (DG,  two  discs);  Pierre  Boulez's  recording,  with  Walter  Berrj'  and 
Isabel  Strauss  (CBS,  two  discs),  is  inferior. 

— M.DeV 
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WE'RE 

ALWAYS 
GLAD 
TO  BE 

CALLED 
UPON. 


Spend  time  in  your  car  orchestrating  your 
business  instead  of  listening  to  a  symphony 
of  car  horns. 

Cellular  car  phones.  We  give  you  more 
options.  It's  why  more  people  choose 
CELLULAR  ONE. 


••a 


JULAROHE' 

We  Drive  Your  Busiriess. 

190  Second  Avenue,  Waltham,  MA  02154  (617)  890-1555 
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Benjamin  Luxon 


Born  in  Cornwall,  England,  baritone 
Benjamin  Luxon  studied  at  the  Guildhall 
School  of  Music,  where  he  won  the  Gold 
Medal.  A  prizewinner  at  the  International 
Competition  in  Munich,  he  developed  a  ver- 
satile career  in  the  late  1960s  and  through- 
out the  1970s,  working  with  major  orches- 
tras both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  abroad 
and  appearing  at  most  of  Britain's  major 
festivals.  He  is  now  established  as  one  of 
Britain's  most  popular  singers  for  opera, 
concerts,  and  Lieder,  and  he  is  widely  known 
as  a  television  personality,  having  hosted  his 
o^\Ti  program  for  Westward  TV  and  pre- 
sented his  own  show  on  the  BBC.  He  is  a 
regular  visitor  to  both  Covent  Garden  and 
the  Glyndeboume  Festival;  his  Covent  Gar- 
den appearances  have  included  the  title  role 
of  Eugene  Onegin,  Wolfram  in  Tannhduser, 
Marcello  in  La  boheme,  and  Palke  in  a  new, 
televised  production  of  Die  Fledermaus.  He 
has  sung  three  major  Mozart  roles  in  new 
Peter  Hall  productions  at  Glyndeboume — 
Don  Giovanni,  Papageno,  and  the  Count  in 
Figaro.  He  is  a  regular  guest  at  the  Frank- 
furt and  Holland  opera  companies,  and  he 
has  appeared  in  various  productions  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  since  his  debut  there 
as  Onegin.  He  first  sang  the  title  role  of 
Wozzeck  for  Scottish  Opera,  in  1980,  at  the 
Edinburgh  Festival.  In  the  1982-83  season 
he  sang  in  the  opening  production,  Don 
Carlo,  at  the  newly  reestablished  Brussels 
Opera.  In  the  winter  of  1985  he  gave  per- 


formances with  Scottish  Opera  of  Jonathan 
Miller's  acclaimed  production  of  The  Magic 
Flute,  which  he  also  sang  with  English 
National  Opera  in  London  in  1986.  Also  in 
1986  he  sang  Onegin  at  La  Scala  under  the 
direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  for  whom  he  also 
sang  Sherasmin  in  performances  of  Weber's 
Oberon  at  Tanglewood,  in  Frankfurt,  and  at 
the  Edinburgh  International  Festival. 

During  the  past  few  seasons,  Mr.  Luxon 
has  appeared  with  all  the  major  United 
States  orchestras;  he  is  a  special  favorite 
with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony, 
having  made  his  BSO  debut  with 
Beethoven's  Ninth  in  March  1976,  later 
returning  to  both  Symphony  Hall  and 
Tanglewood  for  music  of  Mahler,  Bach, 
Tchaikovsky,  Brahms,  Faure,  Dvorak, 
Weber,  and  Britten.  He  has  also  appeared 
with  the  London  Philharmonic  under  Klaus 
Tennstedt,  the  London  Symphony  under 
Claudio  Abbado,  the  Royal  Philharmonic 
under  Antal  Dorati,  the  BBC  Welsh  Sym- 
phony under  Andrew  Davis,  the  Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw  under  Bernard  Haitink,  and 
the  Israel  Philharmonic  under  Zubin  Mehta. 
Other  engagements  have  included  concert 
performances  of  Wozzeck  with  the  Chicago 
Symphony  under  Abbado,  and  Men- 
delssohn's Elijah  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic.  In  addition,  he  collabo- 
rates on  a  regular  basis  with  the  interna- 
tionally-known folk  and  jazz  musician  Bill 
Crofut.  Mr.  Luxon's  more  than  eighty 
recordings  appear  on  such  major  labels  as 
RCA,  Deeca,  Philips,  Deutsche  Grammo- 
phon,  and  Argo.  In  1986  he  was  named  a 
Commander  of  the  British  Empire  for  his 
services  to  music. 
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Let  s 

treat    ourselves 

to    a    day 


First,   we'll   take  a    look  at  the  wonderful    new  clothes — 

and   perhaps   drop   in   on   our  own 

Lord   &  Taylor   Personal    Fashion   Advisor.  Then, 

before  we   let  the   Beauty  Salon    make   us   look  absolutely 

marvelous,   we'll    have   lunch   at  Lord   &  Taylor  Cafe  Americanstyle 

— take   my   word   for   it,   the   new   menu    is  fabulous. 

Is   it  a   date?    Is  tomorrow  too  soon? 

Lord   &  Taylor,   Prudential   Center— call   262-6000 

Open   Monday  and   Wednesday   10   to  9     Tuesday,  Thursday  and 

Friday   10  to   7     Saturday   10  to   6 

Burlington   Moll  — 273-1461      South   Shore   Plaza  — 848-1970 

Both   open   daily   10  to   10     All   open   Sunday   12   to   6        
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Hildegard  Behrens 


Engaged  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
through  the  end  of  the  decade,  soprano 
Hildegard  Behrens  opened  the  Met's 
1986-87  season  as  Briinnhilde  in  its  new 
production  of  Die  Walkure  with  James 
Levine  conducting,  the  first  installment 
in  a  new  Ring  cycle  in  which  she  sings  the 
Siegfried  Briinnhilde  next  season.  Other 
operatic  highlights  this  season  included  her 
first  performances  of  Elektra,  at  the  Paris 
Opera  under  Seiji  Ozawa,  in  addition  to 
Fidelio  at  the  Met  and  Wozzeck  in  Vienna. 
Concert  performances  in  addition  to  Wozzeck 
wath  the  Boston  Symphony  under  Ozawa 
include  an  appearance  with  Charles  Dutoit 
and  the  Montreal  Symphony.  Originally  a 
law  student  with  an  interest  in  choral  sing- 
ing, Ms.  Behrens  has  appeared  with  virtually 
every  major  orchestra  of  international  stat- 
ure and  performed  in  the  world's  leading 
opera  houses.  She  made  several  important 
debuts  in  1976,  singing  Giorgetta  in  77 
tabarro  at  the  Met  and  Leonore  in  Fidelio  at 
Covent  Garden,  and  performing  in  Janacek's 
Katya  Kabanova  at  the  National  Theatre  of 
Prague.  During  the  summer  of  1977  she 
made  her  Salzburg  Festival  debut  in  the  title 
role  of  Salome  in  a  new  production  con- 
ducted by  Herbert  von  Karajan  and  subse- 
quently recorded  for  Angel  records.  In  1979 
she  returned  to  Salzburg  in  the  title  role  of 
Ariadne  auf  Naxos,  under  the  baton  of  the 
late  Karl  Bohm.  Following  her  triumphant 
Bayreuth  debut  in  1983  under  Sir  Georg 


Solti,  Ms.  Behrens  received  tremendous 
acclaim  for  her  Isolde  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  and  she  is  now  established  as  a  lead- 
ing Wagnerian  soprano.  At  the  Met,  she  has 
also  sung  Tosca,  Marie  in  Wozzeck,  Donna 
Anna  in  Don  Giovanni,  Leonore  in  Fidelio, 
Elettra  in  Idomeneo,  and  Sieglinde  in  Die 
Walkure.  She  has  also  appeared  at  the  Ba- 
varian State  Opera  and  L'Opera  de  Monte 
Carlo. 

A  distinguished  soloist  with  orchestra, 
Ms.  Behrens  first  appeared  with  Seiji  Ozawa 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  in  a  1982  Tangle- 
wood  staging  of  Fidelio;  she  has  since  sung 
music  of  Wagner,  Mozart,  Strauss,  Berlioz, 
and  Schoenberg  with  the  orchestra.  She  has 
also  appeared  with  Zubin  Mehta  and  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony under  both  Solti  and  Abbado,  Riccar- 
do  Muti  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
Lorin  Maazel  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra, 
Herbert  von  Karajan  and  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic, the  Orchestre  de  Paris  under 
Daniel  Barenboim,  and  the  Orchestra  of 
St.  Luke's  under  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  at 
Carnegie  Hall.  Well  represented  on  disc,  she 
has  recorded  Tristan  und  Isolde  for  Philips 
with  Leonard  Bernstein  conducting,  Fidelio 
with  Solti  and  the  Chicago  S^nnphony  for 
London,  and  Der  Freischiitz  under  Rafael 
Kubelik  for  Decca.  Born  in  Oldenburg,  Ger- 
many, Ms.  Behrens  studied  voice  at  the 
Freiburg  Conservatory  before  joining  the 
Deutsche  Oper  am  Rhein  in  Diisseldorf  in 
1972.  Performing  with  this  company,  she 
was  heard  by  Herbert  von  Karajan,  who  sub- 
sequently signed  her  for  the  historic  Salome 
at  Salzburg.  The  soprano  resides  in  New 
York  City. 
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NATHANIEL  PULSIFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

Family  Ttustee  and  Inuestment  Aduisor 

27  North  Main  Street 

Ipswich  MA  01938 

617-356-3530 


■afganiy  T 


Hand 


iwliistdtic  Bo^on. 


GOLDWEITZ  &  CPMI^NY 
267^000 

.     „  „  J.J.  Hawes,  circa  1870 
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Jacque  Trussel 


I 


One  of  America's  most  accomplished  singing 
actors,  tenor  Jacque  Trussel  appears  with 
leading  opera  companies  in  Chicago, 
Houston,  San  Francisco,  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  Dallas,  Fort 
Worth,  Baltimore,  and  San  Diego.  In  recent 
seasons  he  has  been  heard  as  Don  Jose  in 
Carmen  \\dth  the  New  Orleans  Opera,  as  well 
as  in  the  New  York  City  Opera  production 
tele\ised  on  "Live  From  Lincoln  Center." 
Other  roles  have  included  Nero  in  L'incor- 
onazione  di  Poppea  for  Long  Beach  Grand 
Opera  and  Danilo  in  the  San  Diego  Opera 
production  of  Lehar's  The  Merry  Widow. 
The  summer  of  1985  brought  performances 
at  Florence's  Maggio  Musicale  and  appear- 
ances as  Aiwa  in  Berg's  Lulu  with  the 
Munich  State  Opera.  In  1981  he  created  the 
role  of  Edmund  in  the  American  premiere  of 
Aribert  Reimann's  Lear  at  San  Francisco 
Opera.  Recent  career  highlights  have 
included  his  Welsh  National  Opera  debut  as 
Don  Jose,  a  role  he  has  also  sung  wdth  great 
success  in  Pittsburgh  and  San  Diego.  He 
has  also  won  acclaim  for  his  portrayals  of 
Sergei  and  Zino\y  in  Shostakovich's  Lady 
Macbeth  of  Mtsensk  for  Lyric  Opera  of 
Chicago,  at  the  Festival  of  T\\'o  Worlds 
in  Spoleto,  Italy,  at  Spoleto  USA  in 
Charleston,  and  with  San  Francisco  Opera. 
He  is  also  closely  identified  with  the  role  of 
Hermann  in  Tchaikovsky's  Queen  of  Spades, 
which  he  has  performed  at  the  Festival  of 
Two  Worlds  and  at  the  opening  perform- 


ances of  Charleston's  inaugural  season,  as 
well  as  with  Houston  Grand  Opera  and  at 
the  National  Arts  Centre  in  Ottawa.  Mr. 
Trussel  made  his  San  Diego  Opera  debut 
in  the  American  premiere  of  Saint-Saens's 
Henry  177/ during  the  1982-83  season. 
He  also  appeared  in  the  world  premieres  of 
Carlisle  Floyd's  Bilby's  Doll  and  Thomas 
Pasatieri's  The  Seagull,  as  well  as  in  the 
American  premiere  of  Ralph  Vaughan 
Williams's  Hugh  the  Drover,  in  which  he 
sang  the  title  role.  At  New  York  City  Opera, 
in  addition  to  perform.ances  of  The  Student 
Prince  directed  by  Jack  Hofsiss,  he  has 
appeared  in  new  productions  oiDer 
Freischutz,  L'amore  dei  tre  re,  and  Tosca. 
He  has  sung  Shuiskv*  in  Boris  Godunov  with 
Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago,  Danilo  in  The  Merry 
Widow  in  Houston,  and  Don  Jose  in  Fort 
Worth,  and  toured  nationwide  in  a  starring 
role  in  Houston  Grand  Opera's  production 
of  Showboat.  Orchestral  appearances  have 
included  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the 
Amsterdam  Concertgebouw  under  Bernard 
Haitink,  the  Milwaukee  Symphony  under 
Kenneth  Schermerhorn,  and  performances 
of  Beethoven's  Ninth  SjTuphony,  the  Missa 
Solemnis,  and  the  Verdi  Requiem  with  the 
Indianapolis  Symphony.  A  distinguished 
recitalist,  Mr.  Trussel  tours  extensively 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
He  previously  appeared  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  as  Grigorv'  in  a  production  of 
scenes  from  Mussorgskj-'s  Boris  Godunov 
under  Seiji  Ozawa  at  Tanglewood  in  July 
1981. 
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The  Boston  Home 

(formerly  The  Boston  Home  for  Incurables) 


Est:  2881 


Seeks  Your  Support 
for  Another  Century 


Write  for  Centennial  Brochure:  The  BoStOIl  HomC,  IllC. 

John  Bigelow,  Treasurer  2049-206 1  Dorchester  Avenue 

Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jr.,  Assistant  Treasurer     Boston,  Massachusetts  02124 

617/825-3905 


Boston's  classic  4-star  restaurant  at  the 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  267-5300. 


fllf^p. 


>ir 


Elegant  suppers  5:30-12:00,  Mon.-Thurs.; 

5:30-8:00,  Fri.  andSat. 

Dave  McKenna,  resident  pianist .  At  the 

Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  267-5300. 
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Jon  Garrison 


American  tenor  Jon  Garrison  divides  his  time 
between  opera  and  oratorio  on  the  major 
stages  of  North  America  and  Europe.  This 
season's  engagements  include  a  return  to 
New  York  City  Opera  for  performances  of 
Puccini's  La  boheme  and  La  rondine,  Mozart's 
Magic  Flute,  Romberg's  Student  Prince, 
Stra\'insk}''s  The  Rake's  Progress,  and  Verdi's 
La  traviata.  He  wdll  also  be  heard  in  Offen- 
bach's Tales  of  Hoffmann  \rith  Cleveland 
Opera,  Mozart's  Magic  Flute  \^ath  Portland 
Opera,  and  Puccini's  La  boheme  with  Hawaii 
Opera  Theatre.  Orchestral  appearances 
include  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis  with  the 
Seattle  Symphony,  Berlioz's  Damnation  of 
Faust  with  the  Sacramento  S\Tiiphony,  a  con- 
cert version  of  La  traviata  with  the  Thunder 
Bay  S\Tnphony,  Berlioz's  Te  Deum  conducted 
by  Andrew  Da\is  at  the  Cincinnati  ]\Iay  Fes- 
tival, Handel's  Israel  in  Egypt  with  the 
Choral  Arts  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
Beethoven's  Ninth  with  the  Houston  Sjtu- 
phony,  and  ]\Iichael  Tippett's  TJie  Mask  of 
Time  with  the  Toronto  Symphony.  Recent 
engagements  have  included  Mozart's  Magic 
Flute  with  Santa  Fe  Opera,  the  Minnesota 
Orchestra's  Schubertiade,  Carter's  In  Sleep 
and  Th2inder  with  the  New  Music  Consort, 
Stra\insk\''s  Pulcinella  with  Boston's  Handel 
&  Haydn  Society,  Mendelssohn's  Lobgesang 
with  the  Atlanta  Symphony,  Handel's  Messiah 
with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  a  New  Year's 
Eve  Gala  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  a 
solo  recital  in  Cleveland,  and  a  return  to  New 


York  City  Opera  for  Bizet's  Pearl  Fishers  and 
Massenet's  \yeiihfr.  Other  recent  career  high- 
lights have  included  the  national  New  York 
City  Opera  telecast  of  La  rondine  on  "Live 
from  Lincoln  Center."  an  appearance  on  the 
Kemiedy  Center  Honors  program  honoring 
Beverly  Sills,  the  Metropolitan  Opera's  pro- 
duction of  Romeo  et  Juliette  on  that  company's 
1985  spring  tour.  Magic  Flute  at  the  Santa  Fe 
Festival,  appearances  as  Cassio  in  Verdi's 
Otello  with  San  Diego  Opera,  Donizetti's  Don 
Pasquale  with  Montreal  Opera,  and  La  trav- 
iata with  Orlando  Opera.  Appearances  with 
orchestra  have  included  the  Pittsburgh  and 
Houston  s^Tnphonies,  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  Cleveland  Orchestra.  Calgarv^ 
Philharmonic,  the  Y  Chamber  Symphony, 
Hartford  S^-mphony,  San  Francisco  S\Tn- 
phony  Scottish  Chamber  Orchestra,  Torino 
RAI  Orchestra,  the  New  York  Pops,  Spec- 
ulum Musicae,  and  the  Puerto  Rico  Sym- 
phony. He  appeared  twice  with  the  Boston 
S\'mphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglew-ood  in  1984. 
in  Beethoven's  Ninth  S\Tnphony,  and  as  Ben- 
edick opposite  Frederica  von  Stade  in  a  stag- 
ing of  Berlioz's  Beatrice  et  Benedict  under  the 
direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa.  Mr.  Garrison  made 
his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  1975,  his 
European  debut  in  1978  at  Spoleto,  and  his 
New  York  City  Opera  debut  in  1982  in 
Ghick' sAlceste.  He  has  also  appeared  with 
Hamburg  Opera,  the  Berlin  Radio  Orchestra, 
Lyons  Opera,  and  at  the  Theatre  du  Chatelet 
in  Paris.  Mr.  Garrison  was  chosen  by  Zubin 
Mehta  to  appear  with  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic in  the  gala  concert  celebrating 
Carnegie  Hall's  ninetieth  anniversary  in 
1981.  He  has  recorded  the  Evangelist  in  the 
St.  Matthew  Passion  under  Raymond  Lep- 
pard  for  EMI  and  Handel's  Roman  Vespers 
for  RCA. 
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WITHOUT  YOUR  HELP 
YOU  COULD  BE 
HEARING  LESS 
FROM  THE  BSO 


To  keep  the  Boston  Symphony  a  vibrant  musical  force,  it  needs 
vigorous  support.  Ticket  sales,  recordings  and  broadcast  revenues 
generate  only  half  the  income  we  need.  So,  if  you  want  to  hear 
more  from  us,  then  we  need  to  hear  from  you. 

Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive  and  become  a  Friend  for  the  1986-87 
season.  (Friends'  benefits  begin  at  $40.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for 
$ to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund. 

Name Tel 

Address 

City State Zip 

Please  make  check  payable  to  "Boston  Symphony  Annua!  Fund"  and  send  to: 
Sue  Tomlin,  Director  of  Annual  Giving,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  (617)  266-1492. 


KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE. 
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That's  music  to  our  ears" 


•  #^  # 


^lr'k> 


•  •     •• 


For  more  complete  information  on  Nuveen  Tax-Exempt  Unit  Trusts,  including  charges 
and  expenses,  call  your  broker  or  adviser  for  a  prospectus.  Read  it  carefully  before  you 
invest  or  send  money  Or  call  800-221-4276.  (In  New  York  State,  call  212-208-2350.) 


KMUVEEM  M-Exempt  Unit  Tl^usts 


John  Nuveen  &  Co.  Incorporated 
Investment  Bankers 


Carleton-Willard  Village  is 
an  exceptional  contiriuing 
care  retirement  community. 
Gracious  independent  living 
accommodations  and  fully 
licensed/ long-term  health 
care  facilities  exist  in  a 
traditional  New  England 
environment. 

CARLETON-WltEARD  ULLAGE 

100  Old  Billerica  Rd. 
Bedford,  MA  01730 
(617)  275-8700 

Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard 
Homes,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  corporation 


Ragnar  Ulfung 


(as A  f^M^RO 


Mexican  Cuisine 


".  .  .  ihe  best  Mexican 
food  this  side  of  Taxco  .  .  . 
the  cuisine  at  Casa  Romero 
is  as  sophisticated  as 
the  decor  ..." 
Gourmet 
Magazine 

Open  Daily  from  6:00  P.M. 

for  your  pre-concert 

dining  convenience 

Closed  Sundays 

Reservations:  536-4341 
30  Gloucester  St. ,  Back  Bay,  Boston 


Tenor  Ragnar  Ulfung  has  been  a  permanent 
member  of  the  Royal  Opera,  Stockholm,  since 
1958.  He  has  appeared  with  the  world's  major 
opera  companies,  including  Oslo,  Vienna, 
Helsinki,  GhTidebounie,  the  Edinburgh  Fes- 
tival, Covent  Garden,  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  Chicago,  Boston,  Santa  Fe,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Marseilles,  and  La  Scala.  Bom  in  Oslo, 
Mr.  Ulfung  made  his  debut  as  soloist  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  as  a  boy  soprano  \\ith  one  of 
Norway's  largest  boy  choirs.  Following  his 
xery  successful  concert  debut  in  Oslo  when  he 
was  twenty-one,  he  went  to  Italy  for  four 
years  of  further  study,  returning  to  Oslo  in 
1952  to  sing  the  Magic  Artist  in  Menotti's 
The  Consul,  a  role  for  which  he  spent  several 
months  studying  with  a  famous  magician.  He 
was  honored  in  Norway  by  King  Olav  V,  who 
bestowed  upon  him  the  Order  of  St.  Olav,  and 
he  was  named  Royal  Court  Singer  by  the 
King  of  Sweden  in  1977.  He  was  recently 
awarded  the  Litteris  et  Artibus,  the  highest 
order  an  artist  can  receive  in  Sweden.  High- 
lights of  Mr.  Ulfung's  recent  engagements 
have  included  his  first  Otello  in  Verdi's  opera 
and  Macheath  in  TJie  Beggar's  Opera  with  the 
Royal  Opera,  Stockholm;  the  title  role  of 
Peter  Maxwell  Dalies"  Taverner  at  the  Royal 
Opera  House,  Covent  Garden;  Basilio  in 
Mozart's  Marriage  of  Figaro  and  Strauss's 
Liehe  der  Danae  at  Santa  Fe;  the  Captain  in 
Wozzeck  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  and  at  the 
Paris  Opera;  and  the  Earl  of  Kent  in  King 
Lear  with,  the  San  Francisco  Opera.  He  has 
also  sung  Herod  in  Salome  in  Paris  and  Los 
Angeles,  Koko  in  The  Mikado  in  Toronto, 
Alfred  in  Die  Fledemiaiis  in  Santa  Fe,  and 
Mahler's  Das  Lied  von  derErde  in  St.  Louis. 
He  appears  for  the  first  time  with  the  Boston 
S\Tiiphony  Orchestra  at  these  concerts. 
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Music  to  your  mouth. 

Lobster  pie,  crisp  native  duck- 
ling, prime  ribs,  baked  Indian 
pudding,  grasshopper  pie.  Our 
heart\'  Yankee  fare  anci  libations 
taste  as  good  as  they  sound. 
At  The  Publick  House,  traditions  of  cooking  and  hospitality  go  back 
about  as  far  as  symphonic  ones.  Why,  we  were  feeding  hungry  travellers 
before  Beethoven  had  his  first  birthday! 

We  in\  ite  you  to  partake  of  dinner  en  route  to  Tanglewood,  or  supper 
on  your  way  home.  We're  located  only  a  few  minutes  (and  two  centuries) 
from  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  and  1-84.  So  break  your  journey  by 
breaking  bread  with  us. 

^^.^^^^i-..^  Buddy  Adler 

Publick  (V^^^  ""'" 

On  the  Common-Sturbridge.MA  (617)  3-17-3313.  Exit  9  Mass.Tpke.or  Exit  3  for  I-S^l. 


LA  DIFFERENCE 

THE  ECLECTIC  BOUTIQUE 

NEWBURY  STREET 
COMES  TO  NEWTON! 

A  combination  shop/gallery  featuring 

museum-quality  one-of-a-kind  merchandise, 

from  paper  mache  to  diamond  rings. 

'  Designer  clothing  (including -hand-knit 
sweaters,  the  best  in  woolens,  year-round 
cruise-wear) 


Artisan  jewelry 


Original  sculpture 


Hand  blown  glassware 


Specializing  in  imports  from  Italy  Turkey  Israel,  Greece,  Mexico, 
Germany,  Scotland,  Bali,  England,  Costa  Rica,  and  Swaziland. 

612  Washington  St..  Newton  (near  Mass  Pike  exit  17.  across  from  Purity  Supreme)  964-5669 
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Siegfried  Vogel 


The  Fox  &L  Hounds 
Restaurant 

Originally  Established  1937 

A  Small  Club  Opposite 

The  Public  Gardea 


Hounds 


Resewations  and  Information 
(617)426-0555 

The  Boston  Park  Plaza 
Hotel  &L  Towers 

Originally  The  Hotel  Statler 

•  •  •  • 

The  Boston  Globe  The  Boston  Herald 


Bass  Siegfried  Vogel  was  born  in  Chemnitz, 
Democratic  Republic  of  Germany.  After  only 
three  years  of  study  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  in  Dresden,  he  was  engaged  by  the 
Opera  House  of  Dresden.  Since  1954  he  has 
been  principal  bass  at  the  Opera  House  of 
East  Berlin,  also  singing  regularly  as  a 
guest  with  the  Komische  Oper  of  East 
Berlin.  Mr.  Vogel  appears  regularly  at  the 
opera  houses  of  Vienna,  Diisseldorf,  and 
Munich  and  has  sung  at  all  the  important 
European  opera  houses,  as  well  as  in 
Toronto,  Ottawa,  and  Buenos  Aires.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  has  been  a  regular  participant 
at  the  Ba\Teuth  and  Salzburg  festivals, 
appearing  most  recently  at  Ba\Teuth  in  1986 
in  Tannhduser.  He  made  his  Metropolitan 
Opera  debut  this  season  as  Hunding  in  the 
new  production  otDie  Walkilre,  the  first 
installment  of  the  Met's  new  Ring  cycle 
under  the  direction  of  James  Le\dne.  This 
spring  he  sings  in  TJie  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor at  the  Salle  Pleyel  in  Paris,  and  he  makes 
his  Boston  SjTnphony  Orchestra  debut  as 
the  Doctor  in  concert  performances  of 
Berg's  Wozzeck  under  Seiji  Ozawa.  Mr. 
Vogel's  extensive  operatic  repertoire 
includes  virtually  all  the  great  bass  roles, 
including  Hans  Sachs,  Gurnemanz,  Wotan, 
King  Henr\',  the  Landgraf,  Daland,  King 
^lark.  Baron  Ochs,  Rocco,  Don  Giovanni, 
and  others.  His  extensive  work  as  a  recitalist 
has  taken  him  frequently  to  Japan,  and  he 
has  appeared  with  such  conductors  as  Wolf- 
gang Sawallisch,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Karl 
Riehter,  Igor  Marke\"itch,  Seiji  Ozawa,  and 
Karl  Bohm. 
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CJSJ' 


JEWELERS 

We  are  specialists  in  custom  design  and 

restoration  work  in  platinum  and  gold* 

All  work  is  done  on  the  premises* 

43  CENTRAL  STREET  ♦  WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS  ♦  237-2730 


A 
SYMPHONY 

OF 
SERVICES 

1st  American  Bank  is  your  full 
service  bank  with  11  offices  in 
Boston  and  on  the  South  Shore. 
Let  us  orchestrate  all  your 
banking  needs.  For  assistance 
call  436-1500. 

^^flmerlcan 

Member  FDIC/DIFM 


''Nationally 
Outstanding*' 

— Esquire  Magazine 

Boston's  Finest 
New  Restaurant 


in  The  Charles  Hotel 

One  Bennett 

at  Eliot  Street,  Cambridge 

Reservations  864-1200 
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Margaret  Yauger 


\  Margaret  Yauger  has  been  a  leading  mezzo- 
-i  soprano  wdth  the  Deutsche  Oper  am  Rhein 
since  1978.  She  has  performed  in  more  than 
eighteen  productions  there,  including  the 
role  of  Fricka  in  Wagner's  Ring,  Euridice  in 
<i  Gluck's  Orfeo  ed  Euridice,  and  other  major 
roles.  Ms.  Yauger  began  her  operatic  career 
when  Sarah  Caldwell  in^^ted  her  to  sing  Meg 
t^  Page  in  the  American  National  Opera  Com- 
pany's touring  production  of  Verdi's  Falstaff. 
■  Following  this,  she  joined  the  Boris  Goldov- 
^1  sk\"  Opera  Touring  Company.  Since  then  she 
ft  has  appeared  with  the  Birmingham  Civic 
'  Opera  in  Xicolai's  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
»  with  the  Caramoor  Festival  in  Purcell's  Dido 
)\  and  Aeneas,  with  the  Lake  George  Opera 
K  Festival  as  Lucretia  in  Britten's  The  Rape  of 
Lucretia,  as  Jenny  in  Weill's  Threepenny 
'  Opera,  and  as  Elizabeth  Proctor  in  Ward's 
r  The  Crucible.  In  America,  Ms.  Yauger  has 
appeared  with  Central  City  Opera,  the 
American  Opera  Center,  and  New^  York  City 
Opera,  where  she  was  heard  as  Siebel  in 
'  Faust,  Lola  in  Cavalleria  rusticana,  and 
Maddalena  in  Rigoletto.  She  has  also  per- 
formed with  the  opera  houses  of  Krefeld, 
Hannover,  Karlsruhe,  Freiburg,  and 
Wiesbaden  in  Germany,  the  Teatro  Reggio 
in  Torino,  Italy,  and  in  Mexico  with  the  Mex- 
ico City  Opera.  Ms.  Yauger's  concert  appear- 
ances have  included  Das  Rheingold  with  the 
National  Symphony  of  Washington,  D.C., 
Brahms's  A/fo  Rhapsody  and  Mahler's  Sec- 
ond Symphony  with  the  Solingen  Symphony, 


the  Verdi  Requiem  with  the  s\iiipiiony 
orchestras  of  Trier,  Monchengladbach- 
Krefeld,  and  East  Berlin,  Handel's  Messiah 
with  the  Jacksonville  S\inphony,  in  New- 
York  City,  and  in  Boston,  and  Beethoven's 
Ninth  S\inphony  \\'ith  the  s>inphony  orches- 
tras of  Duisburg  and  Dresden.  She  has 
recorded  the  Ninth  with  the  Mexico  City 
S>inphony.  Ms.  Yauger's  honors  include 
mention  in  the  1976  "'Who's  Who  in  Opera" 
and  in  the  first  edition  of  "Who's  Who  in 
American  Music."  A  recipient  of  the  William^ 
]\Iathis  Sullivan  Foundation  scholarship  and 
the  ]\Iiss  Alabama  Competition  Scholarship, 
she  has  also  worked  as  a  fashion  model  and 
as  a  nurse's  aid.  Ms.  Yauger  holds  degrees 
from  Converse  College  and  the  New  Eng- 
land Consen'ator}"  of  Music.  She  currently 
lives  in  Germany  \Wth  her  husband,  bass- 
baritone  Malcolm  Smith. 


Investment  Real  Estate  Managennent. 

Brokerage  and  Consulting  Services 

Since  1898 


Donald  L.  Saunders. 
President  &  Chief  Executive  Officer 

SAUNDERS  &  ASSOCIATES 

20  Park  Plaza  •  Boston  •  MA  •  021 16 

(617)426-4000 
Exclusive  Agent  for  the  Statler  Office  Building 
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Richard  Kennedy 


Tenor  Richard  Kennedy  received  his  bach- 
elor's and  master's  degrees  from  Indiana 
University  and  earned  the  Artist  Diploma 
from  Boston  University,  where  he  studied 
with  Phyllis  Curtin.  lie  has  appeared  with  the 
Utah  Symphony,  the  symphony  orchestras  of 
La  Crosse,  Green  Bay,  and  Charlotte,  and  the 
American  Chamber  Orchestra  of  Washington, 
D.C.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  performed  such  varied 
roles  as  Don  Basilio  in  TTie  Marriage  of 
Figaro,  Tamino  in  The  Magic  Flute,  Perrando 
in  Cost  fan  tutte,  Rinuccio  in  Puccini's  Gianni 
Schicchi,  Sam  in  Carlisle  Floyd's  Susannah, 
and  Acis  in  Handel's  Acis  and  Galatea.  He 
performed  the  role  of  Haemon  in  the  world 
premiere  of  Marjorie  Merryman's  opera ^nh- 
gone.  A 1985  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fel- 
low^ in  voice,  Mr.  Kennedy  was  an  inter- 
national finalist  in  the  Opera  Company  of 
Philadelphia/Luciano  Pavarotti  International 
Voice  Competition  that  same  year.  He  was 
also  the  winner  of  the  National  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Singing  Artists  Aw^ard,  the  Franz 
Schubert  Prize  for  Singers  awarded  in 
Baden,  Austria,  and  a  national  finalist  in  the 
National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs  Young 
Artist  Auditions.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  given  re- 
citals in  Austria,  Canada,  Carnegie  Recital 
Hall,  the  British  Embassy,  the  National  Arts 
Club  in  New  York  City,  at  the  Spoleto  Fes- 
tival USA,  and  at  several  colleges  and  univer- 
sities throughout  the  United  States.  During 
the  1987-88  season,  he  w\\\  be  touring  the 
United  States  and  Japan  as  soloist  with  the 
Mantovani  Orchestra  in  a  program  of  Vien- 
nese operetta. 
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James  Maddalena 


Baritone  James  Maddalena  made  an  aus- 
picious debut  at  age  nineteen  with  Arthur 
Fiedler  and  the  Boston  Pops:  while  still  a 
student  at  the  New  England  Consen^ator}'  of 
Music,  he  was  in^^ted  to  perform  a  Rodgers 
and  Hammerstein  medley  on  the  opening 
Pops  concert  of  1974.  AMiile  a  participant  in 
the  ^Volf  Trap  Opera  Program  bet\veen  1975 
and  1977,  Mr.  Maddalena  performed  Aaron 
Copland's  Early  American  Songs  \Wth  the 
National  S^Tnphony  under  the  composer's 
direction.  At  Wolf  Trap,  he  also  performed 
Stra\'inslrv'"s  Pribamitki  with  the  St.  Paul 
Chamber  Orchestra  under  Dennis  Russell 
Dalies  and  Mahler's  Riickert  Songs  with  the 
Elliot  Feld  BaUet,  with  which  he  has  since 
appeared  numerous  times  as  guest  artist. 
Since  1973.  Mr.  Maddalena  has  appeared  as 
soloist  in  all  the  Bach  cantatas  \Wth 
Emmanuel  Music,  the  choir  and  orchestra 
conducted  by  Craig  Smith  at  Boston's 
Emmanuel  Church.  His  oratorio  perform- 
ances have  won  critical  acclaim  in  Boston  and 
New  York,  where  he  was  baritone  soloist  at 
Carnegie  Hall  in  Banchetto  Musicale's  origi- 
nal-instrument Messiah  in  1984.  He  has  also 
won  praise  for  his  interpretations  of  German 
Lieder,  especially  \Nith  the  song  cycles  of 
Schubert,  Schumann,  Brahms,  and  Wolf. 
Mr.  Maddalena  is  a  founding  member  of  the 
Liederkreis  Ensemble,  which  won  the  1980 
Xaumburg  Award  for  chamber  music,  and 
\nth  which  he  has  recorded  both  sets  of  the 
Brahms  Liebeslieder  Waltzes.  With  Banchetto 


Musicale,  he  has  recorded  Telemami's  St. 
Luke  Passion,  Handel's  L'allegro,  il  pen- 
seroso,  ed  il  moderato,  and  Haydn's  Lord 
Nelson  Mass.  Since  1982,  he  has  been  voice 
instructor  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  in 
New  Hampshire.  Since  1981,  Mr  Maddalena 
has  performed  regularly  in  the  operatic  pro- 
ductions of  Peter  Sellars,  who  cast  him  in  the 
title  role  of  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni,  as  well  as 
in  key  roles  in  Handel's  Orlando,  Mozart's 
Cosl  fan  tuttt,  Haydn  sAmiida,  the  Brecht/ 
Weill  Kleine  Mahagonny,  and  Handel's  Giulio 
Cesare  in  Egitto:  the  latter  was  re^'ived  this 
year  by  the  Opera  Company  of  Boston  follow- 
ing its  initial  PepsiCo  Summerfare  staging  in 
1985.  In  November  1987  he  performs  the  role 
of  Nixon  in  Houston  Grand  Opera's  world 
premiere  production  of  John  Adams's  Nixon 
in  China,  staged  by  Peter  Sellars,  ^\ith  chore- 
ography by  ]Mark  Morris.  Mr  Maddalena  is 
making  liis  Boston  S\Tnphony  Orchestra 
debut  with  these  performances  of  Berg's 
Wozzeck. 
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Brian  Matthews 


Bass  Brian  Matthews  received  his  bachelor's 
and  master's  degrees  from  the  Juilliard 
School  and  is  currently  a  member  of  its 
American  Opera  Center.  He  has  studied  with 
Marion  Cooper  and  Oren  Brown  and  worked 
with  coaches  Martin  Smith  and  Renato 
Capecchi  and  directors  Dino  Yannopoulos, 
Norman  Ayrton,  and  James  Lucas.  Mr. 
Matthews  has  performed  with  Los  Angeles 
Opera,  Valley  Opera,  Wolf  Trap,  and  New 
York  Grand  Opera,  with  which  he  sang 
Zuniga  in  Carmen  and  will  perform  Tom  in 
Un  hallo  in  maschera  this  summer.  He  has 
most  recently  been  heard  with  the  American 
Opera  Center  as  Leporello  in  Don  Giovanni 
and  as  Superintendent  Budd  in  Britten's 
Albert  Herring.  Among  his  awards  are  the 
Lauren  Zachary  Award,  the  M.C.  Lawton 
Award,  the  Elaine  Johnstone  Award,  and  the 
Herbert  Weinstock  Memorial  Scholarship. 


Timothy  Larson 


All  our  services  are  free 
—no  strings  attached. 

We  perform  a  veritable  symphony  of 


travel  arrangements 
at  no  extra 
charge  to  you. 
Travel  is  our  forte; 
Garber  is  our  name 
Give  us  a  call- 
734-2100 
and  we'll  get  in 
tune  with  your 
travel  needs. 

IVIain  Office: 
1406  Beacon  St., 
Brookline. 


A  fifth-grade  student  at  the  Abundant  Life 
Christian  School  in  Wilmington,  Timothy 
Larson  is  a  resident  of  North  Andover.  He 
has  studied  cello  with  Mark  Churchill  at  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Treble  Choir  of  New  England  under  the 
direction  of  Marie  Stultz,  with  whom  he 
studies  voice.  Timothy  was  a  soloist  in  the 
Zamir  Chorale's  performance  of  Bernstein's 
Chichester  Psalms  at  Jordan  Hall  last 
December;  also  in  December  he  sang  the  role 
of  Amahl  in  Amahl  and  the  Night  Visitors 
wqth  the  Salisbury  Singers  in  Worcester. 
Earlier  this  month  he  sang  the  role  of  the 
shepherd  boy  in  Boston  Concert  Opera's 
performance  of  Tosca  at  Symphony  Hall. 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Now  in  its  seventeenth  year,  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring 
of  1970  when  founding  conductor  John 
Oliver  became  director  of  vocal  and  choral 
activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Co-sponsored  by  the  Tanglewood  Music  Cen- 
ter and  Boston  University,  and  originally 
formed  for  performances  at  the  Boston  S^tti- 
phony's  summer  home,  the  chorus  was  soon 
plajdng  a  major  role  in  the  orchestra's  Sym- 
phony Hall  season  as  well.  Now  the  official 
chorus  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  is  made  up 
of  members  who  donate  their  services,  per- 
forming in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Tangle- 
wood, and  working  with  Music  Director  Seiji 
Ozawa,  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops, 
and  such  prominent  guests  as  Leonard 
Bernstein,  Sir  Colin  Da\as,  and  Klaus 
Tennstedt.  Noteworthy  recent  performances 
have  included  the  world  premiere  of  Sir 
Michael  Tippett's  The  Mask  of  Time  under 
Sir  Colin  Da\as  in  April  1984,  and  the  Amer- 
ican premiere  of  excerpts  from  Olivier 
Messiaen's  opera  St.  Francis  of  Assist  under 
Seiji  Ozawa  in  April  1986. 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  has  col- 
laborated with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
SvTnphony  Orchestra  on  numerous  record- 
ings, beginning  with  Berlioz's  The  Damna- 
tion of  Faust  for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  a 
1975  Grammy  nominee  for  best  choral  per- 
formance. An  album  of  a  cappella  twentieth- 
eenturj'  American  music,  recorded  at  the 


invitation  of  Deutsche  Grammophon,  was  a 
1979  Grammy  nominee.  Recordings  with 
Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  available  on  com- 
pact disc  include  Schoenberg's  Chirrelieder 
and  Mahler's  S\anphony  No.  8,  the  Sym- 
phony of  a  Thousand,  both  on  Philips,  and 
Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasy  with  pianist 
Rudolf  Serkin,  on  Telarc.  The  choi-us  may 
also  be  heard  in  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle 
elue  with  the  orchestra  and  mezzo-soprano 
Frederica  von  Stade  on  CBS,  on  the  album 
''We  Wish  You  a  Merrv  Christmas"  with 
John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  on 
Philips,  and  in  music  of  Luigi  Dallapiccola 
and  Kurt  Weill  on  Nonesuch. 

In  addition  to  his  work  w^th  the  Tangle- 
wood Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  con- 
ductor of  the  MIT  Choral  Society,  a  senior 
lecturer  in  music  at  MIT,  and  conductor  of 
the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  which  is  celebrating 
its  tenth  anniversary  this  season.  The 
Chorale  gives  an  annual  concert  series  in 
Boston  and  has  recorded  for  Northeastern 
and  New  World  records.  Mr.  Oliver  made  his 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  conducting 
debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1985  and  led  per- 
formances of  Bach's  B  minor  Mass  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  in  December  that  year.  Earlier 
this  month  he  led  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus  and  members  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  a  special  S\Tnphony  Hall 
concert  featuring  the  world  premiere  of 
Donald  Martino's  The  White  Island,  commis- 
sioned by  the  Boston  SvTnphony  Orchestra 
for  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus. 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Sopranos 

Phyllis  Benjamin 
Michele  M.  Bergonzi 
Bonita  Ciambotti 
Joanne  L.  Colella 
Mary  A.  V.  Crimniins 
Christine  P.  Duquette 
Nina  Giselle  Keidann 
Lydia  A.  Kowalski 
Nancy  Lee  Patton 
Joan  Perniee  Sherman 
Bernadette  Yao 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Christine  Billings 
Sara  Dorfman 
Mary  F.  Ellis 
Paula  Folkman 
Donna  Hewitt-Didham 
Laurie  Rogers 
Amy  Sheridan 
Linda  Kay  Smith 
Hazel  von  Maack 


Tenors 

Kent  Anderson 
Antone  Aquino 
John  C.  Barr 
Donato  Bracco 
Reginald  Didham 
Michael  P.  Gallagher 
Andrew  Hamilton 
Dean  Armstrong  Hanson 
George  Harper 
John  W.  Hickman 
Fred  G.  Hoffman 
Richard  P  Howell 
James  R.  Kauffman 
Edward  J  Kiradjieff 
David  E.  Meharry 
Mehrdad  Moasser 
David  Raish 
Ernest  Redekop 
Barry  Singer 
Michael  W.  Spence 
Carl  Zahn 


Basses 

Kelly  D.  Anderson 
J.  Barrington  Bates 
William  S.  Biedron 
Daniel  E.  Brooks 
Edward  E.  Dahl 
John  DufP>- 
Jay  S.  Gregory* 
Mark  L.  Haberman 
Mitsuhiro  Kawase 
Timothy  Lanagan 
Lee  B.  Leach 
Steven  Ledbetter 
David  K.  Lones 
Gregory-  Mancusi-Ungaro 
Stephen  H.  Owades 
A.  Michael  Ruderman 
David  Sanford 
Robert  Schaffel 
Peter  S.  Strickland 
Cliff  Webb 
Pieter  Conrad  White 


Sarah  Harrington.  Manager 
Martin  Ajiilin.  Rehearsal  pianist 
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Custom 
Area 
Rugs 


:i-;  WASHINGTON  ST     WELLESLEY  HILLS.  MA  0218' 

Zoe"  Wo'-    Toes    Tnu's     f"     uniii  5  30  Wee  unlii  8  00 

Sal  unl:>  4  30  •1617)237  0800 


WeUesley  Hills 
Rug  Shop 
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An  Authentic  Grill 

with 

Aged  Steaks     Plump  Poultry 
Fresh  Fish    Native  Shellfish 

grilled  on 

Woods  &  Charcoals 

of 

Mesquite  Apple 

Sassafras  Hickory 

In  Boston's 

Back  Bay  Hilton 

Just  steps  away  between 

The  Christian  Science 

Complex  and  Prudential  Center 

with  ample  indoor  parking. 

Dial-(617)  BOODLES. 
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Youth  pro  Musica 

Roberta  Humez.  Director 


Youth  pro  Musica,  Greater  Boston  Youth 
Chorus,  is  a  non-profit  educational  organiza- 
tion unaffiliated  \Wth  a  church  or  school. 
Founded  in  1970  by  its  continuing  director 
Roberta  Humez,  and  incorporated  in  1980, 
the  chorus  attracts  membership  from  twenty 
communities,  serving  annually  in  three  divi- 
sions 100  young  people  from  grades  three  to 
tw^elve.  \Veekly  rehearsals  in  Newton  provide 
vocal  training,  musicianship,  choral  disci- 
pline, and  distinctive  challenging  repertoire, 
with  a  dozen  or  more  concerts  each  season. 
A  firm  commitment  to  contemporarv'  music, 
sacred  and  secular,  has  led  to  the  commis- 
sioning of  four  new  choral  pieces,  as  well  as 
countless  Boston  and  New  England  pre- 
mieres of  already  existent  works  for  treble 
voices.  Members  of  the  chorus  have  sung 
with  the  Boston  Svinphony  Orchestra  in 
Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood,  in 
scenes  from  Mussorgskv^'s  Boris  Godunov, 
Mahler's  SvTnphony  No.  8.  and  Honegger's 
Jeanne  d'arc  au  hucher.  They  have  also 
appeared  with  the  Opera  Company  of 
Boston,  the  American  Repertorv-  Theatre, 
the  Revels,  local  adult  choruses,  and  on 
radio  and  television.  Since  1982,  Youth  pro 
Musica  has  been  a  continuous  recipient  of 
the  Merit  Aid  award  from  the  Massachusetts 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  and  has 
twice  received  fimding  from  the  Council 
under  its  New  ^Yorks  commissioning  pro- 
gram. Of  428  Merit  Aid  applicants.  Youth 
pro  Musica  was  one  of  only  thirty- four  sin- 
gled out  by  the  Council  in  1987  for  special 
recognition  as  "a  leader  in  enriching  the 
cultural  life  of  the  Commonwealth," 
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The  Boston  S^^nphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  particularly  the  follo\\ing 
group  of  corporations  and  professional  organizations  for  their  outstanding  and 
exemplar^'  response  in  support  of  the  orchestra's  needs  during  the  past  or  current 

fiscal  vear. 


1986-87  Business  Honor  RoU  (810,000  +  ) 


ADD  Inc  Architects 

Philip  M.  Briggs 
AT&T 

Robert  C.  Babbitt 
Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Han-ey  Chet  Krentzman 
American  Express  Company 

James  D.  Robinson  III 
Analog  Devices.  Inc. 

Ray  St  at  a 
Bank  of  Boston 

William  L.  Bro\^'n 
Bank  of  New  England 

Peter  H.  McCormick 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

William  M.  Crozier.  Jr. 
Boston  Edison  Company 

Stephen  J.  Sweeney 
Boston  Financial  &  Equity  Corporation 

Sonny  Monosson 
The  Boston  Globe  Affiliated  Publications 

William  0.  Taylor 
Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers 

Roger  A.  Saunders 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Company 

James  X.  von  Germeten 
Bozell.  Jacobs.  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt.  Inc. 

Thomas  Mahoney 
Cahners  Publishing  Company 

In  memors'  of  Norman  L.  Cahners 
Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores,  Inc. 

Philip  M.  Hawley 
Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
Country'  Curtains 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 
Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 
Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  S.  Daniels 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
D^Tiatech  Corporation 

J.  P.  Barger 
E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Fidelity  Investments 

Samuel  W.  Bodman 
GTE  Electrical  Products 

Dean  T  Langford 
General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 


General  Electric  Company  Lj-nn 

Frank  E.  Pickering 
General  Electric  Plastics  Business  Group 

Glen  H.  Hiner 
The  Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
HBM  Creamer.  Inc. 

Edward  Eskandarian 
IBM  Corporation 

Paul  J.  Palmer 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company 

E.  James  Morton 
Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Companies 

Meh'in  B.  Bradshaw 
McKinsey  &  Company.  Inc. 

Robert  P.  O'Block 
Moet-HennessyU.S.  Corporation 

Ambassador  Evan  G.  Galbraith 
Morse  Shoe.  Inc. 

Manuel  Rosenberg 
Xeiman-Marcus 

William  D.  Roddy 
New  England  Telephone  Company 

Gerhard  M.  Freche 
The  New  England 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

James  F.  Clearv^ 
Ra^i:heon  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
The  Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

WiUiam  F.  Craig 
Signal  Technologv-  Corporation 

William  E.  Cook 
State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

William  S.  Edgerly 
Terad\iie.  Inc. 

Alexander  V  d'Arbeloff 
WCRB  Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

An  Wang 
WCVB-TA^  5 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
Za\Te  Corporation 

Maurice  Segall 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corporations  and 
professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  valuable  support  totaling  $1,000+  during 
the  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which  are  both  capitalized  and  underscored  in  the  Business 
Leaders  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll  denoting  support  of  $10,000  + . 
Capitalization  denotes  support  totaling  $5,000-$9,999,  and  an  asterisk  indicates  support 
totaling  $2,500-$4,999. 


Business  Leaders  ($1,000  +  ) 


Accountants 

ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  COMPANY 
William  P.  Meagher 

ARTHUR  YOUNG  &  COMPANY 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

*Charles  E.  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  F.  DiPesa 
ERNST  &  WHINNEY 
James  G.  Maguire 

KMG  Main  Hurdman 
William  A.  Larrenaga 

PEAT,  MARWICK, 
MITCHELL  &  COMPANY 
Robert  D.  Happ 

*Theodore  S.  Samet  &  Company 
Theodore  S.  Samet 

TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T.  McBride 

Advertising /Public  Relations 

Arnold  &  Company,  Inc. 
Gerald  Broderiek 

BMC  STRATEGIES,  INC. 
Bruce  M.  McCarthy 

BOZELL,  JACOBS,  KENYON  & 
ECKHARDT,  INC. 
Thomas  Mahoney 

Harold  Cabot  &  Company,  Inc. 
William  H.  Monaghan 

HBM/CREAMER,  INC. 
Edward  Eskandarian 

Clarke  &  Company,  Inc. 
Terence  M.  Clarke 

THE  COMMUNIQUE  GROUP,  INC. 
James  H.  Kurland 

HILL  AND  KNOWLTON,  INC. 
Peter  A.  Farwell 

*Hill,  Holliday,  Connors, 
Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Young  &  Rubieam 
Mark  Stroock 


Aerospace 

*  Northrop  Corporation 

Thomas  V.  Jones 

PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Norman  J.  Ryker 

Architecture/ Design 

ADD  INC  ARCHITECTS 
Philip  M.  Briggs 

LEA  GROUP 
Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  L.  Brown 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
Peter  H.  MeCormick 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT 
&  TRUST  COMPANY 
James  N.  von  Germeten 

Cambridge  Trust  Company 
Lewis  H.  Clark 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

CITICORP/CITIBANK 
Walter  E.  Mercer 

*Eastern  Corporate  Federal  Credit 
Union 
Jane  M.  Sansone 

First  Mutual  of  Boston 

Keith  G.  Willoughby 
*Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

NeWorld  Bank 
James  M.  Gates 

*  Patriot  Bancorporation 

Thomas  R.  Heaslip 
*Provident  Financial  Services,  Inc. 

Robert  W  Brady 
*Rockland  Trust  Company 

John  F  Spence,  Jr. 


SHAWMUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  F.  Craig 

STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST 
COMPANY 
William  S.  Edgerly 

UST  CORPORATION 
James  V.  Sidell 

Building /Contracting 

*A.J.  Lane  &  Company,  Inc.. 
Andrew  J.  Lane 

Chain  Construction  Corporation 
Howard  Mintz 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

National  Lumber  Company 
Louis  L.  Kaitz 

*Perini  Corporation 
David  B.  Perini 

*  JF.  White  Contracting 
Thomas  J  White 

Displays/Flowers 

*Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 

Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 
*Harbor  Greenery 

Diane  Valle 

Education 

BENTLEY  COLLEGE 
Gregory  H.  Adamian 

STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Electrical/HVAC 

*p.h.  mechanical  corporation 

Paul  A.  Hayes 
R&D  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY,  1 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

Electronics 

Alden  Electronics,  Inc. 
John  M.  Alden 
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^Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

EPSCO  Inc. 
Wayne  P.  Coffin 

The  Mitre  Corporation 
Robert  R.  Everett 

PARLEX  CORPORATION 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 

SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 
William  E.  Cook 


'.Energy 

CABOT  CORPORATION 
FOUNDATION,  INC. 
Ruth  C.  Scheer 

YANKEE  COMPANIES,  INC. 
Paul  J.  Montle 

Engineering 

Goldberg-Zoino  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
William  F.  Allen,  Jr. 

Entertainment/Media 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 
Richard  A.  Smith 

<  National  Amusements,  Inc. 
Sumner  M.  Redstone 

Williams/Gerard  Productions,  Inc. 
William  J.  Walsh 

Finance/Venture  Capital 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 
James  P.  Robinson  III 

Carson  Limited 
Herbert  Carver 

FARRELL,  HEALER  &  COMPANY 
Richard  Farrell 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON 
CORPORATION 
Mark  S.  Ferber 

HAMBRECHT  &  QUIST  VENTURE 
PARTNERS 
Robert  M.  Morrill 

Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

TA  ASSOCIATES 
Peter  A.  Brooke 


Food  Service/Industry 

*  Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

CREATIVE  GOURMETS,  LTD. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

daka  Food  Service  Management,  Inc. 
Terry  Vinee 

Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 

*Federal  Distillers,  Inc. 
Alfred  J.  Balema 
Garelick  Farms,  Inc. 
Peter  M.  Bernon 

JOHNSON  O'HARE  COMPANY,  INCfWeymouth  Design,  Inc. 
Harry  O'Hare 

MOET-HENNESSY 
U.S.  CORPORATION 


HITCHCOCK  CHAIR  COMPANY 
Thomas  H.  Glennon 

The  Jofran  Group 
Robert  D.  Roy 

Graphic  Design 

Clark/Linsky  Design,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  Linsky 

Fader,  Jones  &  Zarkades  Design 
Associates 
Roger  Jones 

•"Gill  Fishman  and  Associates 
Gill  Fishman 


Ambassador  Evan  G.  Galbraith 

NATIONAL  DISTILLERS  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Michael  E.  Weymouth 

High  Technology 

Allied  Corporation 
Edward  L.  Hennessy,  Jr. 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 
Ray  Stata 


O'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corporation  ^^OIAjO  COMPUTER  INC 
Arnold  S.  Wolf  ' 


Tracy  Financial,  Inc. 
Robert  E.  Tracy 


*Roberts  and  Associates 
Richard  J.  Kunzig 

Ruby  Wines 
Theodore  Rubin 

*Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

The  Taylor  Wine  Company,  Inc. 
Michael  J.  Doyle 

Shaws  Supermarkets,  Inc. 
Stanton  W.  Davis 

United  Liquors,  Ltd. 
Michael  Tye 

Footwear 

*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  A.  Vaule,  Jr. 

MERCURY  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADING  CORPORATION 
Irving  A.  Wiseman 

MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 
Manuel  Rosenberg 

The  Rockport  Corporation 
Bruce  Katz 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Furnishings/Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 


Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

"Aritech  Corporation 
James  A.  Synk 

AT&T 
Robert  C.  Babbitt 

AUGAT,  INC. 
Roger  D.  Wellington 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Josh  S.  Weston 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

BOSTON  FINANCIAL  &  EQUITY 
CORPORATION 

Sonny  Monosson 

"Compugraphic  Corporation 
Carl  E.  Dantas 

Computer  Corporation  of  America 
John  Donnelly,  Jr. 

COMPUTER  PARTNERS 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

Costar  Corporation 
Otto  Momingstar 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J.  P.  Barger 
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*EG&G,  Inc. 
Dean  W.  Freed 

*  Encore  Computer  Corporation 

Kenneth  G.  F'isher 

*General  Eastern  Instruments 
Corporation 
Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 

GenRad  Foundation 
Linda  B.  Smoker 

HELIX  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 
Frank  Gabron 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hewlett-Packard  Company 
Alexander  R.  Rankin 

HONEYWELL 
Warren  G.  Sprague 

Hyeor,  Inc. 
Joseph  Hyman 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

*Ionics,  Inc. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

*M/A-COM,  Inc. 
Vessarios  G.  Chigas 

*Masscomp 
August  P.  Klein 

Massachusetts  High  Technology 
Council,  Inc. 
Howard  P.  Foley 

MATEC  CORPORATION 
Ted  Valpey,  Jr. 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

The  Norton  Company 
Donald  R.  Melville 

*Orion  Research  Incorporated 
Alexander  Jenkins  III 

*  Polaroid  Corporation 

I.M.  Booth 

PRIME  COMPUTER,  INC. 
Joe  M.  Henson 

PRINTED  CIRCUIT 
CORPORATION 
Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 

SofTech,  Inc. 
Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

STELLAR  COMPUTER 
J.  William  Poduska 


♦TASC 

Arthur  Gelb 
*Tech/()ps,  Inc. 

Marvin  G.  Schorr 

TERADYNE,  INC. 
Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 

*Thermo  Electron  Corporation 
George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 
An  Wang 

*XRE  Corporation 
John  K.  Grady 

Hotels/Restaurants 

BOSTON  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
&  TOWERS 
Roger  A.  Saunders 

*The  Hampshire  House 
Thomas  A.  Kershaw 

HOWARD  JOHNSON  COMPANY 
G.  Michael  Hostage 

Meridien  Hotel 
Bernard  Lambert 

Mildred's  Chowder  House 
James  E.  Mulcahy 

THE  RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

*Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL 
Bodo  Lemke 

Insurance 

*A.I.M.  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 
James  A.  Radley 

*Allied  Adjustment  Service 
Charles  A.  Hubbard 

Arkwright  Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

CAMERON  &  COLBY  CO.,  INC. 
Graves  D.  Hewitt 

*Consolidated  Group,  Inc. 
Woolsey  S.  Conover 

FRANK  B.  HALL  &  COMPANY  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Colby  Hewitt,  Jr. 

Robert  D.  Gordon  Adjusters,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Gordon 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

Fred  S.  James  &  Company  of  New 
England,  Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 


•Johnson  &  Higgins 
Robert  A.  Cameron 

Kendall  Insurance,  Inc. 
Kennett  "Skip"  Kendall,  Jr. 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL  INSURANCI 
COMPANIES 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 
John  Herbert  Sullivan 

•Charles  H.  Watkins  &  Company,  hu 
Richard  P.  Nyquist 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely  II 

BEAR  STEARNS  &  COMPANY 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

E.F  HUTTON  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 

Endowment  Management  &  Resear 
Corporation 
Stephen  D.  Cutler 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENTS 
Samuel  W  Bodman 

•Fidelity  Service  Company 
Robert  W.  Blucke 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

KENSINGTON  INVESTMExNT 
COMPANY 
Alan  E.  Lewis 

KIDDER,  PEABODY& 
COMPANY,  INC. 
John  G.  Higgins 

•Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 
Robert  L.  Kemp 
MORGAN  STANLEY  &  COM  PAN 
Jack  Wadsworth 

Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  & 
Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 
James  F.  Clear>' 

•The  Putnam  Management 
Company,  Inc. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

SALOMON  INC. 
Joseph  P.  Lombard 

SMITH  BARNEY,  HARRIS  UPH 
&  COMPANY 
Robert  H.  Hotz 

•State  Street  Development  Compan 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 
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TUCKER,  ANTHONY  & 
R.  L.  DAY,  INC. 

Gerald  Segel 

Wainwright  Capital 

John  M.  Plukas 
WOODSTOCK  CORPORATION 

Frank  B.  Condon 


Legal 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 

Everett  H.  Parker 
Dickerman  Law  Offices 

Lola  Dickerman 

Fish  &  Richardson 

John  N.  Williams 
Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Jeffrey  P.  Somers 
GOLDSTEIN  &  MANELLO 

Richard  J.  Snyder 

Hale  &  Dorr 
Paul  Brountas 

Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky 
and  Popeo,  PC. 
Francis  X.  Meaney 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

PALMER  &  DODGE 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Peabody  &  Arnold 
Paul  R.  Devin 
'  Peabody  &  Brown 
Maurice  Zilber 

sherbume,  Powers  &  Needham 
Daniel  Needham,  Jr. 

Neiss,  Angoff,  Coltin,  Koski  & 
Noll  PC. 
Dudley  A.  Weiss 


tanagement/Financial/ Consulting 

.DVANCED  MANAGEMENT 
.SSOCIATES,  INC. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

larry  Axelrod  Consultants,  Inc. 
Harry  Axelrod 

^  lRTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  INC. 
John  F.  Magee 

'  iain  &  Company 
William  W.  Bain,  Jr. 

'HE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 
JROUP 

Arthur  P.  Contas 


Jason  M.  Cortell  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

*General  Electric  Consulting  Services 
Corporation 
James  J.  O'Brien,  Jr. 

KAZMAIER  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Richard  W.  Kazmaier,  Jr. 

Irma  S.  Mann,  Strategic  Marketing 
Irma  S.  Mann 

McKINSEY  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Robert  P  O'Block 

William  M.  Mercer-Meidinger,  Inc. 
Chester  D.  Clark 

Mitchell  &  Company 
Carol  B.  Coles 

*Rath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Arnold  0.  Putnam 
The  Wyatt  Company 
Michael  H.  Davis 


Manufacturer's  Representatives 

Barton  Brass  Associates 
Barton  Brass 

Paul  K.  O'Rourke,  Inc. 
Paul  K.  O'Rourke 


Manufacturing/Industry 

Acushnet  Company 
John  T.  Ludes 

Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Ausimont 
Leonard  Rosenblatt 

*Avondale  Industries,  Inc. 
William  F.  Council 

*  Barry  Wright  Corporation 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

*C.R.  Bard,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  McCaffrey 

William  Carter  Company 
Manson  H.  Carter 

Cheeon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conaway,  Jr. 

*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 
Dennison  Manufacturing  Company 
Nelson  G.  Gifford 


ERVING  PAPER  MILLS 
Charles  B.  Housen 

*FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  lingerer 

The  Foxboro  Company 
Earle  W  Pitt 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  PLASTICS 
BUSINESS  GROUP 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY/ 
LYNN 
Frank  E.  Pickering 

GENERAL  LATEX  &  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
Robert  W.  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
Dean  T.  Langford 

*Harvard  Folding  Box  Company,  Inc. 
Melvin  A.  Ross 

Hollingsworth  &  Vose  Company 
Gordon  W  Moran 

The  Horn  Corporation 
Robert  H.  Lang,  Jr. 

The  Kendall  Company 
J.  Dale  Sherratt 

The  Kenett  Corporation 
Julius  Kendall 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY 
Philip  F.  Leach 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

*New  England  Door  Corporation 
Robert  C.  Frank 

PLYMOUTH  RUBBER 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Robert  Haig 

RAND-WHITNEY  CORPORATION 
Robert  K.  Kraft 

S.A.Y.  Industries,  Inc. 
Romilly  H.  Humphries 

Scully  Signal  Company 
Robert  Scully 

*Soundesign  Corporation 
Robert  H.  Winer 

*Sprague  Electric  Company 
John  L.  Sprague 

Superior  Pet  Products,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 
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*Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

The  HMK  Group  of  Companies 
Steven  E.  Karol 

TRINA,  INC. 
Thomas  L.  Easton 

H.K.  Webster  Company,  Inc. 
Dean  K.  Webster 

Webster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 
A.M.  Levine 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer,  Jr. 

Media 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE/ 
AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 
William  0.  Taylor 

*The  Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

WBZ-TV  4 
John  J.  Spinola 

WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER 
BROADCASTING,  INC. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV  5 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

WNEV-TV  7 
Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Personnel 

Emerson  Personnel,  Inc. 
Rhoda  Warren 

TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Printing 

W.E.  Andrews  Company 
Martin  E.  Burkhardt 

*Bowne  of  Boston,  Inc. 
Donald  J.  Cannava 

*  Bradford  &  Bigelow,  Inc. 

John  D.  Galligan 

CHADIS  PRINTING  CO.,  INC. 
John  Chadis 

Courier  Corporation 
Alden  French,  Jr. 

Customforms,  Inc. 
David  A.  Granoff 

DANIELS  PRINTING  COMPANY 
Lee  S.  Daniels 

*Espo  Litho  Company 
David  Fromer 

*  Graf  aeon,  Inc. 

H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 


Hub  Mail 
Wally  Bernheimer 

*Itek  Graphix  Corporation 
Patrick  Forster 

LABEL  ART,  INC. 
J.  William  Flynn 

Massachusetts  Envelope  Company 
Steven  Grossman 

MERCHANTS  PRESS 
Doug  Clott 

Rand  Typography,  Inc. 
Mildred  Nahabedian 

Sir  Speedy/Congress  Street 
Ray  Cadogan 

Publishing 

Addison  Wesley  Publishing 
Company,  Inc. 
Donald  R.  Hammonds 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
In  memory  of  Norman  L.  Cahners 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 
Harold  T.  Miller 

Time  Magazine 
Jeanne  Kerr 

Yankee  Publishing  Incorporated 
Rob  Trowbridge 

Real  Estate/Development 

Amaprop  Developments,  Inc. 
Gregory  Rudolph 

The  Beacon  Companies 
Edwin  N.  Sidman 

*Boston  Financial  Technology 
Group,  Inc. 

Fred  N.  Pratt,  Jr. 
*Combined  Properties  Inc. 

Stanton  L.  Black 

*John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

*Corcoran,  MuUins,  Jennison,  Inc. 
Joseph  E.  Corcoran 

*The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Hilon  Development  Corporation 
Haim  S.  Eliachar 

Historic  Mill  Properties,  Inc. 
Bert  Paley 

The  Leggat  McCall  Companies 
J  Brad  Griffith 

*McGregor  Associates 
Kathleen  McGregor 


Northland  Investment  Corpo 
Robert  A.  Danziger 

Benjamin  Schore  Company 
Benjamin  Schore 

Stanmar,  Inc. 
Stanley  W.  Snider 

Urban  Investment  &  Develop 
Corporation 
R.K.  Umscheid 

Retail 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

CARTER  HAWLEY  HALE 
STORES,  INC. 
Philip  xM.  Hawley 

Child  World,  Inc. 
Dennis  H.  Barron 

Design  Pak  Incorporated 
Paul  G.  Grady 

FILENE'S 
Michael  J.  Babeock 

Herman,  Inc. 
Bernard  A.  Herman 

*Hills  Department  Stores 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

The  E.B.  Horn  Company 
Harry  Finn 

*Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Elliot  Stone 
Karten's  Jewelers 
Joel  Karten 

London  Harness  Company 
Murray  J.  Swindell 

NEIMAN-MARCUS 
William  D.  Roddy 

*  Purity  Supreme,  Inc. 
Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Ronald  Hoffman 

Table  Toppers  Inc. 
Constance  Isenberg 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 

COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

ZAYRE  CORPORATION 
Maurice  Segall 

Science /Medical 

Cambridge  BioScience 
Gerald  F.  Buck 

CHARLES  RrV^R 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Henry  L.  Foster 
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'ompu-Chem  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Claude  L.  Buller 
)AMON  CORPORATION 
David  I.  Kosowsky 

[EALTH  PROGRAMS 
NJTERNATIONAL,  INC. 
Dr.  Donald  B.  Giddon 

A.Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster,  Jr. 


'Tvices 

merican  Cleaning  Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  A.  Sullivan,  Jr. 

;  isquith  Corporation 

L-aurence  L.  Asquith 
1  on  Ton  Rug  Cleansers,  Inc. 
Armen  Dohanian 
'  ictor  Grillo  &  Associates 

v'ictor  N.  Grillo 
]  rudential  Center  Garage 

?rank  Newcomb 


Software/Information  Services 

CULLINET  SOFTWARE,  INC. 
John  J.  Cullinane 

EPSILON  DATA 
MANAGEMENT,  INC. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 

Interactive  Data  Corporation 
John  Rutherfurd 

International  Data  Group 
Patrick  J.  McGovem 

Phoenix  Technologies  Ltd. 
Neil  J  Colvin 

"Software  International  Corporation 
Frank  Grywalski 

Travel/Transportation 

Federal  Express  Corporation 
Frederick  W.  Smith 

Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 
David  Gans 

HERITAGE  TRAVEL,  INC. 
Donald  R.  Sohn 


*Lily  Truck  Leasing  Corporation 
John  A.  Simourian 

New  England  Lincoln-Mercury 
Dealers  Association 
J. P.  Lynch 

THE  TRANS-LEASE  GROUP 
John  J.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Travel  Consultants  International 
Phoebe  L.  Giddon 


Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Stephen  J.  Sweeney 

EASTERN  GAS  &  FUEL 
ASSOCIATES 
William  J.  Pruyn 

New  England  Electric  System 
Paul  J.  Sullivan 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
Gerhard  M.  Freche 


Conduct  y<)ur  business 
where  location  and  Class 
"^"  construction  bl^nd  to 
create  tlie  Horth  Shore's^ 
ulti^ite  office  condomii 
pariiiynnfield  Woods  § 
Condominium  Park.  BrI 


To  arrange  a  private  presentation  call:  399'BOBS 

200  Broadway/Route  1  Southbound/Lynnfield,  MA 
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Inside 


Stori 


ries 


Music  America   host    Ron    Delia    Chiesa   takes   vou  "Inside  the  BSO"  — 


a  series  of  special  intermission  features  with  members  of  the  Boston 


Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  people  behind  the  scenes  at  Symphony  Hall. 


Inside  the  BSO 


Fridays  at  2pm 


Saturdays  at  8pm 


WGBH89.7FM 
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--^BOSTON    T 
/SYM  PHONY  \ 
\OKCHESTR.\/ 

,  X     SEIJl  OZAU-A    ^=- 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STE\T  GANAK  AD  REPS 
(617)-542-6913 


Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


$iXoto(j^kfBi$tfiiur(XHt-^ 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  ana  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  ¥ri. -Sat. 
Brunch:  11:00-3:00  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 

behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 

Valet  Parking 


Wednesday,  22  April  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  \nll  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  ill  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  'B' — 23  April,  8-9:55 
SEIJI  0ZAW\  conducting 
LISZT  Piano  Concerto  Xo.  2 

KRYSTL\N  ZIMER^LIX 
BRUCKNER  Symphony  Xo.  2 


Friday  "B"— 24  April,  2-3:50 

SEIJI  0ZA\\A  conducting 

LISZT  Totentanz,  for  piano 

and  orchestra 

KRYSTIAN  ZIMER^LVN 

BRUCKNER  S\'mphony  No.  2 


Saturday  'B' — 25  April,  8-9:55 

SEIJI  0ZA\VA  conducting 

LISZT  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

KRYSTIAN  ZIMERMAN 
BRUCKNER  S\Tnphony  No.  2 

Programs  subject  to  change. 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  .  .  . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  eaU  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert 
program  information,  caU  "C-0-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of 
the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Sym- 
phony Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL 
INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492,  or 
write  the  Function  Manager,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m. 
until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on 
concert  evenings,  it  remains  open  through 
intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past 
starting-time  for  other  events.  In  addition, 
the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when 
there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or  evening. 
Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony 
subscription  concerts  become  available  at 
the  box  office  once  a  series  has  begun.  For 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets 
will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  con- 
cert. No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for 
these  events. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  stairwell  near  the 
Cohen  Annex  and  is  open  from  one  hour 
before  each  concert  through  intermission. 
The  shop  carries  all-new  BSO  and  musical- 
motif  merchandise  and  gift  items  such  as 
calendars,  appointment  books,  drinking 
glasses,  holiday  ornaments,  children's 
books,  and  BSO  and  Pops  recordings.  All 
proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  For  merchandise  information, 
please  call  267-2692. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you 
are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may 


make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  call- 
ing the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring 
needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to 
attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number 
of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon  and  Saturday-evening  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  (subscription  concerts 
only).  The  continued  low  price  of  the  Satur- 
day tickets  is  assured  through  the  gener- 
osity of  two  anonymous  donors.  The  Rush 
Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.50  each,  one  to  a 
customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall  West 
Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in 
the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to 
do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order  not 
to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any 
part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in 
the  surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted 
only  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch 
rooms,  and  in  the  main  lobby  on  Massachu- 
setts Avenue. 


A  Vast  Selection  of 

Arts,  Scholarly  & 

Literary  Titles 

Almost  all  discounted 

20%  all  the  time 

$12.99  per  disc  on  London, 

Deutsche  Grammaphon,& 

Philips  Compact  discs. 

Mail — Phone — Special  orders  welcome 

230  Elm  St.,  Davis  Sq. 
Somerville  02144 
N.  on  Mass.  past 
B««to«.Bo«i..nd  Porter  Sq.  Right  on 

lucerd warwhouM  Day  St.  3  blocks  to  Elm. 
Davis  stop  on  Red  Line  0   623-7766 
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CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP- 
MENT may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men 
and  women  are  available  in  the  Cohen 
Annex  near  the  Symphony  Hall  West 
Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue.  On-call 
physicians  attending  concerts  should  leave 
their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the 
switchboard  near  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony 
Hall  is  available  at  the  West  Entrance  to 
the  Cohen  Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the 
orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage 
end  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first- 
balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  out- 
side the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms. 
The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal 
apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There 
are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony 
level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before 
each  performance.  For  the  Friday-after- 
noon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  12:15, 
with  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS: 
Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 


tra are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as 
well  as  internationally,  through  the  Boston 
Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  In  addi- 
tion, Friday-afternoon  concerts  are  broad- 
cast live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7); 
Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast 
live  by  both  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5).  Live  broadcasts  may  also  be 
heard  on  several  other  public  radio  stations 
throughout  New  England  and  New  York.  If 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard 
regularly  in  your  home  area  and  you  would 
like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Produc- 
tions at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad 
to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on 
the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual 
donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  news- 
letter, as  well  as  priority  ticket  information 
and  other  benefits  depending  on  their  level 
of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the 
Development  Office  at  Symphony  Hall 
weekdays  between  9  and  5.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed 
your  address,  please  send  your  new  address 
with  your  newsletter  label  to  the  Develop- 
ment Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of 
address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Busi- 
ness &  Professional  Leadership  program 
makes  it  possible  for  businesses  to  partici- 
pate in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  through  a  variety  of  original  and 
exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presi- 
dents at  Pops,"  "A  Company  Christmas  at 
Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting. 
Benefits  include  corporate  recognition  in 
the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the 
Higginson  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  service.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  BSO  Corporate 
Development  Office  at  (617)  266-1492. 
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"Flip 
a  switch 

and  you  expect  electndty 
to  be  there.lhatfe  how 
a  banker  should  be'.' 


Gerald  E.  Anderson,  President  and  CEO, 
Commonwealth  Energy-  System 


In  12  years,  Gerry  Anderson  has  helped 
COM/Energy  face  everything  from  the  oil 
crisis  to  the  issues  of  nuclear  power  Today, 
he  jokes  that,  while  his  hair  is  turning  white, 
he  still  enjoys  going  to  work  in  the  morning. 

COM/Energy  and  its  affiliate  compa- 
nies provide  electricity  and  natural 
gas  to  more  than  half  a  million  customers  in 
76  Massachusetts  communities. 

However,  the  company's  credo  is  to 
answer  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the 
public  at  every  level,  from  consumers, 
shareholders,  and  politicians  to  regulator}^ 
agencies,  and  COM/Energ>^  employees. 
Responding  to  groups  this  diverse  requires 
commitment,  patience,  skill,  and  a  ver\' 
resourceful  bank. 

Bay  Banks. 

COM/Energy  was  looking  for  a  remit- 
tance processing  system  that  would 
improve  service,  provide  better  control  and 
documentation,  and  reduce  costs.  After 


analyzing  the  payment  patterns  of  COM/ 
Energy's  customers,  Bay  Banks  designed  a 
lockbox  depositor}^  account  that  enhances 
the  company's  own  high-speed  coding, 
opening,  and  scanning  equipment. 

^^With  $1,500,000  in  payments 
a  day,  our  customized  ^ 
lockbox  deposit  account  is 
critical  to  reducing  both 
float  and  error.  ?^ 

COM/Energy     also     depends     on 
BayBanks  for  disbursement  and  payroll 
ser\ices,  as  well  as  various  lines  of  credit. 
All  coordinated  by  one  Corporate  Banking 
Officer,  backed  by  a  team  of  experts. 

The  challenge  created  by  the  industry 
trend  toward  less  regulation  has  required 
an  in-depth  planning  eftort  by  COM/ 
Energ\^'s  top  management.  The  creative 
strategies  generated  by  this  effort,  together 
with  sales  growth  and  strict  cost  control, 
have  enabled  COM/Energ)^'s  gas  and  elec- 
tric subsidiaries  to  file  for  only  one  rate 
change  since  1982  —  a  reduction. 

^^As  we  enter  the  new  era  of 
deregulation,  we  need  a 
bank  that  isn't  regulated 
in  its  thinking.  ^^ 

COM/Energ}^  appreciates  the  same 
kind  of  creative  thinking  at  BayBanks.  A 
$6  billion  corporate  banking  network, 
BayBanks  is  committed  to  providing  the 
most  innovative,  involved,  and  comprehen- 
sive ser^ace  in  New  England. 

You  know  us  as  the  leader  in  personal 
banking  service.  You'll  find  BayBanks  is  a 
leader  in  banking  ser\ice  for  business  as 
well.  Ask  Gerry  Anderson.  Or  any  of  our 
many  other  corporate  customers. 


BayBanks' 

Corporate  Banking  Network 
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Well 
wine  you 

..  and 
dine  you. 


PASTENE 


PasteneWme&  Foo 
Somerville,MA021 
Good  food.  Good  wi 
Since  1874. 
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Dedicated  to  Alma  Maria  Mahler 

ALBAN  BERG 

WOZZECK 

Opera  in  3  acts  (1 5  scenes) 
Opus  7 

after 

GEORG  BOCHNER 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa  conducting 

Benjamin  Luxon,  baritone  (Wozzeck) 

Hildegard  Behrens,  soprano  (Marie) 

Jacque  Trussel,  tenor  (Drum  Major) 

Jon  Garrison,  tenor  (Andres) 

Ragnar  Ulfung,  tenor  (Captain) 

Siegfried  Vogel,  bass  (Doctor) 

Margaret  Yauger,  mezzo-soprano  (Margret) 

Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor 
Youth  pro  Musica,  Roberta  Humez,  director 

17,  18,  and  21  April  1987 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston 


English  I  German  Libretto 

English  Translation  by 
ERIC  BLACKALL  and  VIDA  HARFORD 

UE16953NJ 

UNIVERSAL  EDITION 


Copyright  1923,  1931  by  Universal  Edition  A.C.,  Wien 
English  translation  Copyright  1952  by  Alfred  A. 
Kalmus,  London 
Copyright  renewed 
All  Rights  Reserved 

Used  by  permission  of  Eurof>ean  American  Music 
Distributors  Corporation,  sole  U.S.  agent  for 
Universal  Edition. 
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ERSTER  AKT,  ERSTE  SZENE 


ACT  ONE,  SCENE  ONE 


Zimmer  des  Hauptmanns.  Friihmorgens.  Der  Hauptmann 
ist  auf  eine  Stuhl  vor  einem  Spiegel;  Wozzeck  rasiert  den 
Hauptmann. 

HAUPTMANN 

Langsam,  Wozzeck,  langsam  — !  Eins  noch  dem  Andern! 
[unwillig]  Er  macht  mir  ganz  schwindlich  .  .  .  [bedeckt 
Stirn  und  Augen  mit  der  Hand) 

WOZZECK  [unterbricht  seine  Arbeit) 

HAUPTMANN  [wieder  beruhigt) 

Was  soil  ich  denn  mit  den  zehn  Minuten  anfangen,  die  Er 

heut'  zu  friih  fertig  wird? 

WOZZECK  [rasiert— mit  Vnterbrechungen—weiter) 

HAUPTMANN  [energischer) 

Wozzeck,  bedenk'  Er,  Er  hat  noch  seine  schoner.  dreissig 
Jahr'  zu  leben!  Dreissig  Jahre:  macht  dreihundert  und 
sechzig  Monate  and  erst  wieviel  Tage,  Stunden,  Minuten! 
Was  will  Er  denn  mit  der  ungeheuren  Zeit  all'  anfangen? 
[wieder  streng)   Teil'  Er  sich  ein,  Wozzeck! 

WOZZECK 

Jawohl,  Herr  Hauptmann! 

HAUPTMANN  [geheimnisvoll) 

Es  wird  mir  ganz  angst  um  die  Welt,  wenn  ich  an  die 
Ewigkeit  denk'.  "Ewig,"  das  ist  ewig!  (das  sieht  Er  ein.) 
Nun  ist  es  aber  wieder  nicht  ewig,  sondern  ein  Augen- 
blick,ja,  ein  Augenblick!  —Wozzeck,  es  schaudert  mich, 
wenn  ich  denke,  dass  sich  die  Welt  in  einem  Tag  herum- 
dreht:  drum  kann  ich  auch  kein  Miihlrad  mehr  sehn,  oder 
ich  werde  melancholisch! 

WOZZECK 

Jawohl,  Herr  Hauptmann! 

HAUPTMANN 

Wozzeck,  Er  sieht  immer  so  verhetzt  aus!  Ein  guter 
Mensch  tut  das  nicht.  Ein  guter  Mensch,  der  sein  gutes 
Gewissen  hat,  tut  alles  langsam  .  .  .  Red'  Er  doch  was, 
Wozzeck.  Was  ist  heut'  fiir  ein  Wetter? 

WOZZECK 

Sehr  schlimm,  Herr  Hauptmann!    Wind! 

HAUPTMANN 

Ich  spur's  schon,  's  ist  so  was  Geschwindes  draussen;  so 
ein  Wind  macht  mir  den  Effekt,  wie  eine  Maus.  ipfiffig) 
Ich  glaub',  wir  haben  so  was  aus  Siid-Nord? 

WOZZECK 

Jawohl,  Herr  Hauptmann! 

HAUPTMANN  [lacht  Idrmend) 

Siid-Nord!  [lacht  noch  Idrmender)  Oh,  Er  ist  dumm, 
ganz  abscheulich  dumm!  [geriihrt)  Wozzeck,  Er  ist  ein 
guter  Mensch,  [setzt  sich  in  Positur)  aber  .  .  .  Er  hat  keine 
Moral!  [mit  vie!  Wiirde)  Moral:  das  ist,  wenn  man 
moralisch  ist!  (Versteht  Er?  Es  ist  ein  gutes  Wort.) 
[mit  Pathos)     Er  hat  ein  Kind  ohne  den  Segen  der  Kirche, 

WOZZECK 

Jawo  .  .  .  [unterbricht  sich) 


The  Captain's  room.  Early  morning.  The  Captain  is 
sitting  on  a  chair  in  front  of  a  mirror,  while  Wozzeck  is 
shaving  him. 

CAPTAIN 

Easy,  Wozzeck,  easy!  Do  take  your  time,  man! 
[anxiously)  You  make  me  quite  giddy.  [Covers  his  fore- 
head and  eyes  with  his  hand.  Wozzeck  stops  what  he  is 
doing.    The  Captain  steadies  himself.) 

CAPTAIN 

What  shall  I  do  with  the  time  you  save  in  ten  minutes, 
if  you  finish  early  today?  [more  vigorously)  Wozzeck, 
consider,  you  surely  still  have  almost  thirty  years  to  live 
yet  .  .  .  Thirty  years  .  .  .  that's  three  hundred  and  sixty 
months  to  go  .  .  .  and  how  many  days  and  hours  and 
minutes!  .  .  .  What  will  you  do  with  the  great  expanse  of 
time  before  you  now?  [serious  again)  Make  up  your 
mind,  Wozzeck! 

WOZZECK 

Yes  sir,  I  will  sir. 

CAPTAIN  [mysteriously) 

It  always  makes  me  afraid  for  the  world  to  think  of 
eternity.  Always— that's  "eternal"  .  .  .  (you  understand). 
But  then  again,  it  cannot  be  always  .  .  .but  a  mere 
moment,  yes,  a  moment.  Wozzeck,  I'm  terrified  when 
I'm  thinking  that  the  whole  world  in  one  short  day 
revolves.  And  if  I  see  a  mill-wheel  that  turns,  it  always 
gives  me  melancholia. 

WOZZECK 
Yes  sir,  I  see  sir. 

CAPTAIN 

Wozzeck,  your  face  always  looks  so  harrassed.  A  worthy 
man  takes  his  time,  a  worthy  man  with  a  conscience  that's 
undefiled  does  all  things  slowly.  Do  say  something, 
Wozzeck.   Come  tell  me,  how's  the  weather? 

WOZZECK 

Not  good.   Not  good,  sir.  Wind  .  .  . 

CAPTAIN 

I  feel  it  .  .  .  there's  always  something  so  swift  outside 
there.  Such  a  wind  always  seems  to  me  just  like  a  mouse. 
[artfully)  I  think  there's  something  blowing  from  South- 
North  .  .  . 

WOZZECK 

Yes  sir,  quite  so  sir. 

CAPTAIN  [laughs  loudly) 

South-North!  [laughs  still  more  loudly)  Oh,  you  are 
dense!  [sympathetically)  Wozzeck,  you  are  a  worthy 
man  .  .  .  [striking  an  attitude)  and  yet  .  .  .  you  have  no 
moral  sense.  Moral  sense  .  .  .  [very  dignified)  .  .  .  that  is, 
acting  quite  morally.  Is  that  clear?  .  .  .  it  is  a  splendid 
word  .  .  .  [very  grand)  You  have  a  child  which  is  not 
blessed  by  the  clergy  .  .  . 

WOZZECK 

Well,  yes  .  .  .  [stops) 


-Please  turn  the  page  quietly. — 


HAUPTMANN 

.  .  .  wie  unser  hochwiirdiger  Herr  Garnisonsprediger 
sagt:  "Ohne  den  Segen  der  Kirche"— (das  Wort  ist  nicht 
von  mir.l 


CAPTAIN 

As  our  regimental  chaplain  says  to  us,  preaching  in 
church:  '"  .  .  .  which  is  not  blessed  by  the  clergy"  (the 
words  are  not  mv  own)  .  .  . 


WOZZECK 

Herr  Hauptmann,  der  liebe  Gott  wird  den  armen  Wurm 
nicht  d'rum  ansehn.  ob  das  Amen  dariiber  gesagt  ist,  eh' 
er  gemacht  wurde.  Der  Herr  sprach:  "Lasset  die  Kleinen 
zu  mir  kommen!'" 

HAUPTMANN  {wiitend  aufspringend) 
Was  sagt  Er  da?!     Was  ist  das  fiir  eine  kuriose  Antwort? 
Er   macht   mich   ganz  konfus!     Wenn  ich  sage:    "Er,"  so 
mein"  ich  "Ihn,"  "Ihn"  .  .  . 

WOZZECK 

Wir  arme  LeutI  Sehn  Sie.  Herr  Hauptmann,  Geld,  Geld! 
Wer  kein  Geld  hat!  Da  setz"  einmal  einer  Seinesgleichen 
auf  die  moralische  Art  in  die  Welt!  Man  hat  auch  sein 
Fleisch  and  Blut!  Ja,  wenn  ich  ein  Herr  war,  und  hatt' 
einen  Hut  und  eine  Uhr  und  ein  Augenglas  und  konnt" 
vornehm  reden,  ich  wollte  schon  tugendhaft  sein!  Es 
muss  was  Schones  sein  um  die  Tugend,  Herr  Hauptmann. 
Aber  ich  bin  ein  armer  Kerl!  Unsereins  ist  doch  einmal 
unselig  in  dieser  und  der  andern  Welt!  Ich  glaub',  wenn 
wir  in  den  Himmel  kamen,  so  mussten  wir  donnern 
helfen! 

HAUPTMANN  [etwas  fassungslos) 

Schon  gut,  schon  gut!  Ich  weiss:  [beschwichtigend) 
Er  ist  ein  guter  Mensch,  {ubeTtrieben)  ein  guter  Mensch. 
(etwas  gefasster)  Aber  Er  denkt  zu  viel,  das  zehrt:  Er 
sieht  immer  so  verhetzt  aus.  (besorgt)  Der  Diskurs  hat 
mich  angegriffen.  Geh'  Er  jetzt,  und  renn'  Er  nicht  so! 
Geh'  Er  langsam  die  Strasse  hinunter,  genau  in  der  Mitte 
und  nochmals,  geh'  Er  langsam,  hiibsch  langsam! 


WOZZECK  [ab) 


WOZZECK 

And  yet  sir,  the  good  Lord  God  will  not  spurn  the  poor 
little  feUow,  all  because  the  "amen"  was  not  spoken 
before  a  child  w^as  thought  of.  The  Lord  spake:  "Suffer 
the  children  to  come  to  Me'"  .  .  . 

CAPTAIN  [jumping  up  in  a  rage) 

What  do  you  mean?  And  what  sort  of  curious  answer  is 
that?  You  make  me  quite  confused.  When  I'm  saying 
"you,''  then  I  mean  you.  you  .  .  . 

WOZZECK 

Poor  folk  like  us  .  .  .  see  now  .  .  .  need  money  .  .  .  look,  sir 
.  .  .  always  money.  Let  one  of  us  try  to  bring  his  own 
kind  into  the  world  in  a  good  moral  way  .  .  .  We're  all 
made  of  flesh  and  blood.  If  I  were  a  lord,  sir,  and  wore  a 
silk  hat  and  had  a  watch  and  an  eyeglass  too,  and  could 
talk  genteelly,  then  I  would  be  virtuous  too.  It  must  be 
fme  indeed  to  be  virtuous,  indeed,  sir  .  .  .  and  yet  ...  I  am 
a  simple  soul.  Folk  like  us  always  are  unfortunate  ...  in 
this  world  and  in  any  other  world.  I  think  that  if  we 
should  go  to  heaven,  then  we  shall  be  thunder-makers. 

CAPTAIN  (somewhat  nonplussed) 

All  right,  all  right,  (pacifying)  I  know  that  you're  a 
worthy  man  (exaggerating)  a  worthy  man  .  .  .  (firmer, 
more  controlled)  .  .  .  but  you  do  think  too  much:  that 
hurts.  Your  face  always  looks  so  harrassed.  (anxiously) 
This  discussion  has  quite  unnerved  me.  Run  away,  and 
yet  do  not  run.  Go  quite  slowly  the  length  of  the  high- 
way, and  keep  to  the  middle;  and  once  more,  do  go 
slowly,  quite  slowly  .  .  . 


(Exit  Wozzeck) 


Verwandlung 
Orchester-Nachspiel 


Change  of  scene 

Orchestral  interlude 


ERSTER  AKT.  ZWEITE  SZENE 

Freies  Feld.  die  Stadt  in  der  Feme.  Spdtnachmittag. 

ANDRES  und  WOZZECK  (schneiden  Stocke  im 
Gebusch) 

WOZZECK 

Du,  der  Platz  ist  verflucht! 

ANDRES  (weiter  arbeitend) 
Ach  was!    (singt  vor  sich  hin) 
Das  ist  die  schone  Jagerei, 
Schiessen  steht  Jedem  frei! 
Da  mocht  ich  Jager  sein: 
Da  mocht  ich  hin. 

WOZZECK 

Der  Platz  ist  verflucht!  Siehst  Du  den  lichten  Streif  da 
iiber  das  Gras  hin,  wo  die  Schwamme  so  nachwachsen? 
Da  roUt  Abends  ein  Kopf.  Hob  ihn  einmal  Einer  auf, 
meint',  es  war'  ein  Igel.  Drei  Tage  und  drei  Nachte  drauf, 
und  er  lag  auf  den  Hobelspanen. 


ACT  ONE,  SCENE  TWO 

An  open  field  outside  the  town.  Late  afternoon. 
Wozzeck  and  Andres  are  cutting  sticks  in  the  bushes. 

WOZZECK 

Hey!   This  place  is  accursed. 

ANDRES 

How  now!    (sings) 

The  huntsman's  life  is  gay  and  free. 

Shooting  is  free  for  all. 

There  would  I  huntsman  be. 

There  would  I  be. 

WOZZECK 

This  place  is  accursed!  See  how  the  mist  is  floating  above 
the  grass  there,  where  the  toadstools  are  springing  up. 
There  rolls  at  dusk  (whispered)  a  head!  (singing)  Once 
a  man  did  lift  it  up,  thought  it  was  a  hedgehog.  Three 
days  and  three  nights  then  .  .  .  and  he  lay  in  his  wooden 
coffm  .  .  . 


ANDRES 

Es  wird  finster,  das  macht  Dir  angst.    Ei  was!     (hort  mit 

der  Arbeit  auf,  stellt  sich  in  Positur  und  singt) 

Laiuft  dort  ein  Has  vorbei, 

Fragt  mich,  ob  ich  Jaiger  sei? 

Jager  bin  ich  auch  schon  gewesen, 

Schiessen  kann  ich  aber  nit! 


ANDRES 

It  gets  darker.    You  are  afraid?    .  .  .  How  now?    [He  stops 

working,  strikes  a  stance  and  sings) 

Runs  there  a  hare  so  free, 

Asks  me  if  I  huntsman  be, 

Huntsman  have  I  long  since  been, 

Try  to  shoot  it,  I  can  not! 


WOZZECK  [unterbricht  auch  seine  Arbeit] 

Still,    Andres!      Das   waren    die    Freimaurer!      Ich   hab's! 

Die  Freimaurer!    Still!    Still! 

ANDRES  [singt  weiter) 
Sassen  dort  zwei  Hasen, 
Frassen  ab  das  griine  (Gras) 
[unterbricht  den  Gesang) 

iBeide  lauschen  angestrengt.) 

ANDRES    [selbst    etwas    beunruhigt,    wie    um    Wozzeck, 

und  sich,  zu  beruhigen) 

Sing  lieber  mit! 

Frassen    ab    das    Griine    Gras    Bis    [wird    unterbrochen) 

[setzt fort)    aufdenRasen. 

WOZZECK  [stampft  auf) 

[ebenso)  Hohl!  Alles  hohl!  Ein  Schlund!  Es  schwankt 
.  .  .  [er  taumelt)  Horst  Du,  es  wandert  was  mit  uns  da 
unten!  [in  hochster  Angst)  Fort,  fort!  [will  Andres  mit 
sich  reissen) 

ANDRES  [halt  Wozzeck  zuruck) 
He,  bist  Du  toll? 

WOZZECK  [bleibt  stehen) 

's  ist  kurios  still.     Und  schwiil.     Man  mochte  den  Atem 

anhalten  .  .  .  [starrt  in  die  Gegend) 

ANDRES  [nach  einer  Pause) 

Was?  [Die  Sonne  ist  im  Be  griff  unterzugehen.  Der  letzte 
scharfe  Strahl  taucht  den  Horizont  in  das  grellste  Sonnen- 
licht,  dem  ziemlich  unvermittelt  die  (wie  tiefste  Dunkel- 
heit  wirkende )  Ddmmerung  folgt,  an  die  sich  das  Auge 
allmdhlich  gewohnt.) 

WOZZECK 

Ein   Feuer!      Ein   Feuer!      Das  fahrt  von  der  Erde  in  den 

Himmel   und   ein   Getos'  herunter  wie  Posaunen.      Wie's 

heranklirrt! 

ANDRES  [mit  geheuchelter  Gleichgiiltigkeit) 

Die    Sonn'   ist   unter,   drinnen   trommeln  sie.     [packt  die 

geschnittenen  Stocke  zusammen) 

WOZZECK 

Still,  alles  still,  als  ware  die  Welt  tot. 

ANDRES 

Nacht!    Wir  miissen  heim! 

[Beide  gehen  langsam  ab.) 

Verwandlung 

Orchester  Nachspiel  und  beginnende  Militarmusik  hinter 
der  Szene 

ERSTER  AKT,  DRITTE  SZENE 

Mariens  Stube.   Abends.   Die  Militarmusik  ndhert  sich. 

MARIE  [mit  ihrem  Kinde  am  Arm  beim  Fenster,  spricht) 
Tschin  Bum,  Tschin  Bum,  Bum,  Bum,  Bum!    Horst  Bub? 
Da  kommen  sie! 


WOZZECK 

Quiet,  Andres,  that  must  be  the  Freemasons  .  .  . 

ANDRES 

Two  fat  hares  were  sitting, 

Eating  off  the  greeny  grass  .  .  . 

WOZZECK 

That's  it!    The  Freemasons!    Quiet!    Still!    .  .  . 

ANDRES    [stops  singing,   himself  rather   uneasy.     Then, 
in  order  to  calm  down  Wozzeck,  and  himself) 
Sing  it  with  me!  .  .  . 
Eating  off  the  greeny  grass, 
Down  to  the  roots  .  .  . 

WOZZECK  [stamping  on  the  ground) 

Hollow,  all  quite  hollow!  A  gulf!  It  quakes!  [he 
staggers)  Listen,  there's  something  moving  with  us  down 
there,    [in  mounting  fear)   Away! 

ANDRES  [holding  Wozzeck  back) 
Hey!    Are  you  mad? 

WOZZECK  [trying  to  pull  Andres  with  him) 
It's  strangely  still  and  close  .  .  .  [stands  still)  ...  so  close 
that    your   breathing  seems  to  stop   .   .   .   [stares  into   the 
distance)  .  .  . 

ANDRES 

What?     [spoken)  [The  sun  is  just  setting,  the  last  rays  are 

coloring  the  horizon) 

WOZZECK 

A  fire!  A  fire  there!  It  rises  from  the  earth  into  heaven, 
and  with  a  tumult  falling,  just  like  trumpets  .  .  .  How  it 
rattles!  .  .  .  [twilight,  gradually) 

ANDRES  {feigning  calmness) 

The  sun  has  set  now  .  .  .  hear  the  drummers  there. 

WOZZECK 

Still,  all  is  still  .  .  .  and  all  the  world  .  .  .  dead. 

ANDRES 

Night!    We  must  go  home. 

[Exeunt  both  slowly.) 

Change  of  scene 

Orchestral  interlude  and  beginning  of  military  music  for 
the  next  scene 

ACT  ONE,  SCENE  THREE 

Marie's  room.   Evening.    The  military  band  approaches. 

MARIE  (with  her  child  on  her  arm,  at  the  window) 
Chin,  boom,  chin,  boom,  boom,  boom,  boom.    Do  you 
hear,  boy?  They're  coming  now.  .  . 
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auffahrend)  Die  Natur,  Wozzeck!  Der  Mensch  ist  frei! 
In  dem  Menschen  verklart  sich  die  Individualitat  zur 
Freiheit!  [kopfschiittelnd,  mehr  zn  sich)  (Hiisten 
miissen!)  (wieder  zu  Wozzeck)  Hat  Er  schon  seine 
Bohnen  gegessen,  Wozzeck?  [Wozzeck  nickt  bejahend) 
Nichts  als  Bohnen,  nichts  als  Hiilsenfriichte!  Merk'  Er 
sich's!  Die  naichste  Woche  fangen  wir  dann  mit  Schopsen- 
fleisch  an.  Es  gibt  eine  Revolution  in  der  Wissenschaft: 
[an  den  Fingern  aufzdhlend)  Eiweiss,  Fette,  Kohlen- 
hydrate;  [grosse  Geste)  und  zwar:  Oxyaldehydan- 
hydride  .  .  .  (plotzlich  emport)  Aber,  Er  hat  wieder 
gehustet  .  .  .  [tritt  auf  Wozzeck  zu)  .  .  .  [sich  plotzlich 
beherrschend)  Nein!  — Ich  argere  mich  nicht,  argern  ist 
ungesund,  ist  unwissenschaftlich!  Ich  bin  ganz  ruhig, 
mein  Puis  hat  seine  gewohnlichen  Sechzig,  behiit,  wer 
wird  sich  iiber  einen  Menschen  argern!  [mit  Wdrme) 
Wenn  es  noch  ein  Molch  ware,  der  einem  unpasslich  wird. 
[wieder  heftig)  Aber,  aber,  Wozzeck,  Er  hatte  doch  nicht 
husten  sollen! 

WOZZECK  [den  Doktor  beschwichtigend) 
Seh'n    Sie,    Herr    Doktor,    manchmal    hat    man    so    'nen 
Charakter,  so   'ne  Struktur;  aber  mit  der  Natur  ist's  was 
ander's.      [knackt   mit  den  Fingern)     Seh'n   Sie,  mit  der 
Natur  .  .  .  das  ist  so  .  .  .  wie  soil  ich  denn  sagen  .  .  . 


In  man,  individuality  is  sublimated  into  freedom.  [Shak- 
ing his  head,  in  a  whisper)  Misbehaving!  .  .  .  [to  Wozzeck) 
Have  you  already  eaten  your  beans  up,  Wozzeck?  [Woz- 
zeck nods  assent)  Beans  in  plenty,  nought  but  beans  for 
dinner.  Mark  my  words.  And  then,  next  week,  we'll 
start  with  a  little  leg-of-mutton.  I'm  starting  a  whole 
revolution  in  medicine  [counting  on  his  fingers)  albumen, 
fats  too,  carbohydrates  and  next  .  .  .  oxyaldehydanhy- 
dridium  .  .  .  [ivith  sudden  anger)  And  yet,  you  have  once 
again  failed  me!  [goes  up  to  Wozzeck;  then  suddenly 
checks  himself)  No!  .  .  .  This  anger  will  not  do.  Anger  is 
bad  for  health  and  bad  for  one's  science.  I  am  quite 
steady.  My  pulse  is  beating  its  usual  sixty.  Take  care,  and 
do  not  let  a  mere  man  upset  you.  If  it  were  some  lizard 
now,  which  had  become  indisposed  .  .  .  [more  vigorously) 
But  now,  really,  Wozzeck  .  .  .  you  surely  need  not  mis- 
behave so.  [Wozzeck  tries  to  pacify  the  Doctor  who  is  all 
the  time  making  angry  gestures) 

WOZZECK 

But  listen,  doctor,  some  folk  have  such  strong  disposi- 
tions, so  strong  a  mind,  but  with  .  .  .  but  with  one's 
nature,  it's  diffrent.  [snaps  his  fingers)  See  now  .  .  . 
one's  nature  is  ...  it  is  like  .  .  .  how  shall  I  describe  it  .  .  . 
like  this  now  .  .  . 


DOKTOR 

Wozzeck,  Er  philosophiert  wieder!     [Wozzeck  imitierend) 
Was?   Wenn  die  Natur?  .  .  . 


DOCTOR 

Wozzeck!     Again  this  philosophy!    Well 
has  .  .  . 


when  nature 


WOZZECK 

Zum  Beispiel:  Wenn  die  Natur  .  .  .  wenn  die  Natur  aus  ist, 
wenn  die  Welt  so  finster  wird,  dass  man  mit  den  Handen 
an  ihr  herumtappen  muss,  dass  man  meint,  sie  verinnt  wie 
Spinnengewebe.  Ach,  wenn  was  is  und  doch  nicht  is! 
Ach!  Ach,  Marie!  Wenn,  Alles  dunkel  is,  und  (mac^f  mi'r 
ausgestreckten  Armen  ein  paar  grosse  Schritte  durchs 
Zimmer)  .  .  .  nur  noch  ein  roter  Schein  im  Westen,  wie 
von  einer  Esse:  an  was  soil  man  sich  da  halten?  [bleibt 
nahe  beim  Doktor  stehen,  vertraulich) 


WOZZECK 

When  nature  has  .  .  .  when  nature  has  vanished  .  .  .  and 
the  world's  so  dark,  so  dark  that  you  have  to  grope  round 
it  with  your  hands,  searchingly  .  .  .  and  it  seems  to  dis- 
perse like  spidery  weavings  .  .  .  Ah!  when  it's  there  .  .  . 
and  is  not  there!  Ah!  Ah,  Marie!  When  all  around  is 
dark  and  [takes  a  few  steps  across  the  room,  with  out- 
stretched arms)  .  .  .  from  out  the  West  red  light  is  glowing, 
as  if  from  a  chimney.  Oh,  what  .  .  .  what  is  there  to  cling 
to? 


DOKTOR 

Kerl,  Er  tastet  mit  seinem   Fussen  herum,  wie  mit  Spin- 

nenfiissen. 

WOZZECK 

Herr  Doktor,  Wenn  die  Sonne  im  Mittag  steht,  und  es  ist, 
als  ging'  die  Welt  in  Feuer  auf,  hat  schon  eine  fiirchter- 
liche  Stimme  zu  mir  geredct. 

DOKTOR 

Wozzeck,  Er  hat  eine  aberratio.  .  . 

WOZZECK  [unterbricht  den  Doktor) 

Die  Schwamme!  Haben  Sie  schon  die  Ringe  von  den 
Schwammen  am  Boden  gesehn?  Linienkreise  —  Figuren  — 
Wer  das  lesen  konnte! 

DOKTOR 

Wozzeck,  Er  kommt  ins  Narrenhaus.  Er  hat  eine  schone 
fixe  Idee,  eine  kostliche  aberratio  mentalis  partialis, 
zweite  Spezies!  Sehr  schon  ausgebildet!  Wozzeck,  Er 
kriegt  noch  mehr  Zulage!  Tut  Er  noch  Alles  wie  sonst? 
Rasiert  seinen  Hauptmann?  Fangt  fleissig  Molche?  Isst 
seine  Bohnen? 

WOZZECK 

Immer    ordentlich,    Herr    Doktor;    denn    das   Menagegeld 

kriegt  das  Weib:   Darum  tu'  ich's  ja! 


DOCTOR 

Man!  You're  feeling  your  way  around  with  your  feet,  as 
with  spiders'  legs. 

WOZZECK  [stayiding  close  to  the  doctor,  in  a  confidential 
tone) 

But  Doctor,  when  at  midday  the  sun  stands  high,  and  it 
seems  the  world  is  bursting  forth  in  flame,  just  at  that 
time  terrifying  voices  to  me  have  spoken. 

DOCTOR 

Wozzeck!    You  have  got  an  aberration  .  .  . 

WOZZECK  [interrupts) 

The  toadstools  .  .  .  haven't  you  seen  the  circles  of  toad- 
stools out  there  on  the  ground?  Lines  and  circles  .  .  . 
strange  figures  .  .  .  would  that  one  could  read  them! 

DOCTOR 

Wozzeck,  your  mind  is  wandering.  You  are  quite  ob- 
sessed by  an  idee  fixe,  such  an  excellent  aberratio  men- 
talis partialis,  second  species!  Highly  cultivated!  Woz- 
zeck, you'll  get  an  extra  bonus.  And  do  you  live  as 
before?  .  .  .  You  shave  your  dear  Captain?  ...  Go  catch- 
ing lizards?  .  .  .  Eating  your  beans  up? 

WOZZECK 

I  do  everything  you  tell  me.  I  need  this  money  for  my 
wife.   That  is  why  I'm  here. 


DOKTOR 

Er  ist  ein  intressanter  Fall,  halt'  Er  sich  nur  brav!  Woz- 
zeck,  Er  kriegt  noch  einen  Groschen  mehr  Zulage.  Was 
muss  Er  aber  tun?   Was  muss  Er  tun?   Was? 

WOZZECK  {oinie  sicli  nin  den  Doktor  :u  kiii-iimern) 
Ach  Marie!    Marie!    Ach! 

DOKTOR 

Bohnen  essen,  dann  Schopsenfleisch  essen,  nicht  husten, 
seinen  Hauptmann  rasieren,  dazwischen  die  fixe  Idee 
pflegen!  [iinmer  mehr  in  Hkstase  geratend)  Oh!  Meine 
Theorie!  Oh  mein  Ruhm!  Ich  werde  unsterblich!  Un- 
sterblich!  Unsterblich!  [plotzlich  wieder  ganz  sachlich, 
an  Wozzeck  herantretend)  Wozzeck,  zeig'  Er  mir  jetzt 
die  Zunge!  (l\'o::eck  gehorcht) 

Verivandlwig 

Orchester-Einleitung 

ERSTER  AKT.  FUNFTE  SZENE 


DOCTOR 

You   are   a   most  absorbing  case.     Keep  it  up,  my  man! 

Wozzeck,  I'll  give  you  one  more  penny  extra  bonus  .  .  . 

but  what  are  you  to  do? 

WOZZECK 

Marie!  .  .  .  Ah!  .  .  . 

DOCTOR 

Eat  your  beans,  then,  and  mutton  to  follow.  Don't 
slacken  .  .  .  and  the  Captain  you'll  shave  .  .  .  and  cultivate 
your  idee  fixe  further.  Oh  .  .  .  [waxing  ecstatic)  my  hypo- 
thesis! Oh,  my  fame!  I  shall  be  immortal!  Immortal! 
Immortal!  [at  the  height  of  ecstasy)  Immortal!  [sudden- 
ly quite  calm,  walking  up  to  Wozzeck)  Wozzeck,  once 
more  show  me  your  tongue  now.    [Wozzeck  obeys) 

Change  of  scene 

Orchestral  prelude 

ACT  ONE,  SCENE  FIVE 


Strasse  vor  Mariois  Tiir.    Abendddmmerung. 

MARIE  [steht  bewuiidernd  vor  dem  Tambourmajor) 
Geh  einmal  vor  Dich  bin! 

[Der  Tambourmajor  macht  einige  Marschschritte) 

MARIE 

Uber  die  Brust  wie  ein  Stier  und  ein  Bart  wie  ein  Lowe. 
So  ist  Keiner!    Ich  bin  stolz  vor  alien  Weibern! 

TAMBOURMAJOR 

Wenn  ich  erst  am  Sonntag  den  grossen  Federbusch  hab', 
und  die  weissen  Handschuh!  Donnerwetter!  Der  Prinz 
sagt  immer:  "Mensch!    Er  ist  ein  Kerl!" 

MARIE  [spottisch) 

Ach  was!    [tritt  vor  ihn  hin.    Bewundernd)   Mann! 

TAMBOURMAJOR 

Und  Du  bist  auch  ein  Weibsbild!  Sapperment!  Wir 
wollen  eine  Zucht  von  Tambourmajors  anlegen.  Was?! 
(er  umfasst  sie) 

MARIE 

Lass  mich!     [will  sich  losreissen)  [Sie  ringen  miteinander) 

TAMBOURMAJOR 
Wildes  Tier! 

MARIE  [reisst  sich  los) 
Riihr  mich  nicht  an! 

TAMBOURMAJOR  [richtet  sich  in  ganzer  Grosse  auf  und 
tritt  nahe  an  Marie  heran;  eindringlich) 

Sieht  Dir  der  Teufel  aus  den  Augen?!  [er  umfasst  sie 
wieder,  diesmal  mit  fast  drohender  Entschlossenheit) 

MARIE 

Meinetwegen,  es  ist  Alles  eins!    [sie  stiirzt  in  seine  Arme 

und  verschwindet  mit  ihm  in  der  offenen  HaustUr) 

Leere  Biihne 

Der  Vorhang  fallt  langsam 


Street  before  the  door  of  Marie's  dwelling.  Evening 
twilight. 

MARIE  [stands  admiring  the  Drum  Major) 
Just  take  a  step  or  two  .  .  . 

[Drum  Major  pulls  himself  up  straight,  and  m.arches  a 
feiv  steps.) 

MARIE 

He  has  a  chest  like  a  bull,  and  a  beard  like  a  lion  .  .  . 

No-one  like  him  ...  I  am  proud  above  all  women  .  .  . 

DRUM  MAJOR 

Wait  till  on  a  Sunday  I  wear  my  plumes  in  my  cap,  and 
my  fine  white  gloves,  too!  Saints  Almighty!  The  Prince 
himself  says,  "What  a  splendid  fellow!" 

MARIE  [mockingly) 

Indeed!    [she  walks  up  to  him)    Man!  [admiringly) 

DRUM  MAJOR 

And  you're  a  ripe  young  woman!  Snakes  alive!  We'll 
start  a  proper  stud  of  future  Drum  Majors  someday. 
Well?    [embraces  her) 

MARIE 

Let   go!       [tries   to    break    loose,    they    wrestle  with  each 

other) 

DRUM  MAJOR 
Wild  cat,  hey? 

MARIE  [breaking  loose) 
Let  me  alone! 

DRUM  MAJOR  [draws  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and 
steps  up  close  to  Marie;  ingratiatingly) 

Is  it  the  devil  in  your  glances?  [embraces  her  again,  this 
time  with  almost  menacing  determination) 

MARIE 

Have   your  way,  then!     It  is  all  the  same!     [She  falls  into 

his  arms,  and  disappears  with  him  through  the  open  door) 

Stage  empty 

The  curtain  slowly  falls. 


DOKTOR  {ganz  stehenbleibend.  kaltblutig  den  Haupt- 
mann  priifend) 

Und  Sie  selbst!  Hm!  Autgedunsen,  fett,  dicker  Hals,  apo- 
plektische  Konstitution!  Ja,  Herr  Hauptmann,  (jgeheim- 
nisvoll)  Sie  konnen  eine  apoplexia  cerebri  kriegen;  Sie 
konnen  sie  aber  vielleicht  nur  auf  der  einen  Seite  bekom- 
men.  Ja!  Sie  koanen  nur  auf  der  einen  Seite  gelahmt 
werden,  {wieder  selir  gelieimtiisvoU)  oder  im  besten  Fall 
nur  unten! 

HAUPTMANN  [stohnend) 
Urn  Gottes— 

DOKTOR  [uberstrdmend,  begeistert) 

Ja!  Das  sind  so  ungefahr  Ihre  Aussichten  auf  die  nachsten 
vier  Wochen!  Ubrigens  kann  ich  Sie  versichern,  dass  Sie 
einen  von  den  intressanten  Fallen  abgeben  werden  und 
wenn  Gott  will,  dass  Ihre  Zunge  zum  Teil  gelahmt  wird, 
so  machen  wir  die  unsterblichsten  Experimente.  [will 
mit  rascher  Wendung  enteilen) 

HAUPTMANN  [langt  schnell  nach  dem  Doktor  und  halt 
ihn  fest) 

Halt,  Doktor!  Ich  lasse  Sie  nicht!  Sargnagel!  Toten- 
freund!  In  vier  Wochen?  [schon  ganz  atemlos)  Es  sind 
schon  Leute  am  puren  Schreck  .  .  .  Doktor!  [hustet  vor 
Aufregung  und  Anstrengung.  Der  Doktor  klopft  ilim  auf 
den  Riicken,  um  ihm  das  Husten  zu  erleiditen.  Geriihrt]  Ich 
sehe  schon  die  Leute  mit  den  Sacktiichern  vor  den  Augen. 
[immer  geruhrter)  Aber  sie  werden  sagen:  Er  war  ein 
guter  Mensch.  ein  guter  Mensch  — 

[Wozzeck  geht  rasch  vorbei,  salutiert) 

DOKTOR  [der  peinlich  beriihrt  ist  und  abzulenken  sucht, 
sieht  Wozzeck) 

He,  Wozzeck!  [Wozzeck  bleibt  stehen]  Was  hetzt  Er  sich 
so  uns  vorbei?  (Wozzeck  salutiert  und  will  wieder  gehen) 
Bleib  Er  doch,  Wozzeck!  (Wozzeck  bleibt  schliesslich 
stehen  und  kommt  langsam  zuriick) 

HAUPTMANN  (wieder gefasst,  zu  Wozzeck) 
Er  lauft  ja  wie  ein  offenes  Rasiermesser  durch  die  Welt, 
man  schneidet  sich  an  Ihm!  (betrachtet  Wozzeck  ndher, 
der  stumm  und  ernst  dasteht.  Wendet  sich  daher—etwas 
beschdmt—zum  Doktor.  Mit  Anspielung  auf  dessen 
Vollhart)  Er  lauft,  als  haitt  er  die  Vollbarte  aller  Univer- 
sitaten  zu  rasieren,  und  wijrde  gehangt,  so  lang  noch  ein 
letztes  Haar  .  .  .  Ja  richtig,  (pfeift)  die  langen  Barte  .  .  . 
(was  wollte  ich  doch  sagen?)  (nachsinnend,  hie  und  da  in 
Gedanken  pfeifend)  die  langen  Barte  —  ? 

DOKTOR  (zitierend) 

"Ein  langer  Bart   unter  dem   Kinn"   (hm!),  schon  Plinius 

spricht  davon,  — 

HAUPTMANN  (kommt  durch  die  Anspielung  des  Doktors 
darauf  und  schldgt  sich  auf  die  Stirn) 
Ha!    Ich  habs- 

DOKTOR  (mit  Anspielung) 

.  .  .  man  muss  ihn  den  Soldaten  abgewohnen  — 

HAUPTMANN  (sehr  bedeutsam) 

...  die  langen  Barte!  Was  ist's  Wozzeck?  (Der  Doktor 
hort  von  hier  an  belustigt  dem  Hauptmann  zu  und  summt 
hie  und  da  sein  Thema,  indem  er  mit  seinem  Spazierstock 
—gleich  einem  Tambour  stab— den  Takt  dazu  markiert)  .  .  . 
(zu  Wozzeck)  Hat  Er  nicht  ein  Haar  aus  einem  Bart  in  sei- 
ner Schiissel  gefunden?  Haha!  Er  versteht  mich  doch? 
Ein  Haar  von  einem  Menschen,  vom  Bart  eines  Sappeurs, 
oder  eines  Unteroffiziers,  oder  eines  Tambourmajors. 


DOCTOR  (stands  quite  still  and  observes  the  Captain 
cold-bloodedly.  Then,  in  a  pleasant  tone  of  voice) 
As  for  you  .  .  .  hm!  .  .  .  bloated  features  .  .  .  fat,  thickish 
neck  .  .  .  apoplectical  constitution  there!  Yes,  dear 
Captain,  (mysteriously)  you  might  well  have  an  apoplexia 
cerebri  someday  .  .  .  you  possibly  might  have  it  just  .  .  . 
along  the  one  side  of  your  whole  body  .  .  .  yes!  You 
might  only  find  you're  paralyzed  on  one  side,  perhaps, 
(again,  very  mysterious)  or,  with  the  best  of  luck,  just 
downwards! 

CAPTAIN  (groaning) 
For  God's  sake  .  .  .  ! 

DOCTOR  (enthusiastic  ,  and  in  full  swing) 
Yes,  that  could  be  just  about  your  own  prospects 
throughout  the  coming  four  weeks  now.  All  the  same,  I'd 
like  to  assure  you  that  the  progress  of  your  illness  surely 
will  be  most  fascinating  .  .  .  and  if  God  wills  your  tongue 
be  paralyzed,  even  partly  .  .  .  then  we  shall  do  the  most 
immortal  experimenting!  (Captain  grasps  at  Doctor  and 
holds  him  firmly.  The  Doctor  tries  to  escape  from 
his  grasp) 

CAPTAIN 

Stop,  doctor!  I  won't  let  you  go.  Old  Tombstone! 
Friend  of  Death!  .  .  .  After  four  weeks?  .  .  .  (quite  out  of 
breath)  There  are  some  people  who  die  of  fright  .  .  . 
Doctor!  .  .  .  (he  coughs  with  excitement  and  exertion, 
with  the  Doctor  tapping  him  on  the  back  to  ease  his 
cough.  The  Captain  is  moved  almost  to  tears)  Right  now 
I  see  the  mourners  with  their  handkerchiefs  at  their  faces 
(with  even  more  emotion)  and  they  will  all  be  saying:  'He 
was  a  worthy  man,  a  worthy  man.' 

(Wozzeck  salutes  as  he  hastens  past.  The  Doctor,  deeply 
moved  and  trying  to  distract  the  Captain  from  his 
thoughts,  sees  Wozzeck.) 

DOCTOR 

Hey,  Wozzeck!  (Wozzeck  stops)  Why  hurry  so  fast  and 
pass  us  by?  (Wozzeck  salutes  and  starts  off  again,  but 
then  decides  to  stay,  and  comes  slowly  back)  Stay 
awhile,  Wozzeck! 

CAPTAIN  (calm  again) 

You  run  by  like  an  open  knife,  a  razor  slicing  the  world. 
We  cut  ourselves  on  you.  (The  Captain  looks  at  Wozzeck 
who  stands  there  dumb  and  earnest,  then  turns  somewhat 
ashamed  to  the  Doctor,  and  continues—with  reference  to 
the  Doctor's  beard-)  .  .  .  You  run  as  if  all  the  full  beards 
of  the  varsity  professors  needed  shaving  .  .  .  and  you 
would  be  hanged  ...  so  long  as  a  single  hair  .  .  .  (FUGUE 
BEGINS)  Exactly  .  .  .  those  fine,  long  beards,  yes,  .  .  . 
what  was  it  I  was  saying?  .  .  .  Those  fine,  long  beards,  yes 
.  .  .  (he  whistles  as  he  thinks) 

DOCTOR  (quoting) 

'A  fine  long  beard  beneath  the  chin'  .  .  .  hm!  .  .  .  Old 
Pliny  spoke  of  that.  (The  Captain  realizes  the  Doctor's 
allusion,  and  taps  his  forehead)  One  ought  to  stop  those 
soldiers  wearing  beards  .  .  . 

CAPTAIN 

Ha!  ...  I  see  .  .  .  those  fine  long  beards,  yes.  (very  signi- 
ficantly) How  now,  Wozzeck?  Did  you  find  a  hair  from 
such  a  beard  in  your  nice  porridge  this  morning?  (While 
the  Captain  is  speaking,  the  Doctor  listens  with  consid- 
erable amusement,  humming  his  theme  and  beating  time 
with  his  stick  as  if  it  were  the  Drum  Major's  stick)  Ha,  ha, 
do  you  see  my  point?  A  hair  from  off  a  human,  the  beard 
of  a  recruit  ...  of  some  junior  officer  we  know  ...  or 
else,  of  some  drum-major  perhaps? 
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DOKTOR 

He,  Wozzeck?    Aber  £r  hat  doch  ein'braves  Weib?! 

WOZZECK 

Was  wollen   Sie  damit  sagen,  Herr  Doktor,  und  Sie,  Herr 

Hauptmann?! 

HAUPTMANN 

Was  der  Kerl  fiir  ein  Gesicht  macht!  Nun!  Wenn  auch 
nicht  grad  in  der  Suppe,  aber  wenn  Er  sich  eilt  und  urn  die 
Ecke  lauft,  so  kann  Er  vielleicht  noch  auf  einem  Paar 
Lippen  eins  finden!  Ein  Haar  namlich!  {suss)  Ubrigens, 
ein  Paar  Lippen!  —Oh,  ich  habe  auch  einmal  die  Liebe 
gefiihlt!    Aber,  Kerl,  Er  ist  ja  kreideweiss! 


WOZZECK 

Herr  Hauptmann,  ich  bin  ein  armer  Teufel!  Hab'  sonst 
nichts  auf  dieser  Welt!  Herr  Hauptmann,  wenn  Sie  Spass 
machen  — 

HAUPTMANN  {auffahrend) 
Spass?!    Ich?    Dass  Dich  der  .  .  . 

WOZZECK 

Herr    Hauptmann,    die    Erd'    ist    Manchem    hollenheiss— 

HAUPTMANN 

Spass!    Kerl—   Kerl,  will  Er  sich  erschiessen? 

WOZZECK 

.  .  .  die  Holle  is  kalt  dagegen.  —Herr  .  .  . 

DOKTOR 

Den  Puis,  Wozzeck!    [ergreift  Wozzecks  Puis)     Klein  .  .  . 

HAUPTMANN 

Er  sticht  mich  ja  mit  seinen  Augen! 

WOZZECK 

.  .  .  Herr  Hauptmann  .  .  .  [entreisst  seine  Hand  dem 
Doktor) 

DOKTOR 

.  .  .  hart  .  .  .  arhythmisch  — 

HAUPTMANN 

Ich    mein's   gut   mit    Ihm,   well   Er    ein  guter  Mensch  ist, 

Wozzeck  .  .  . 

WOZZECK  [yor  sich  hin,  aber  mit  Steigerung) 
Es  ist  viel  moglich  .  .  . 

DOKTOR  {betrachtet  Wozzeck  priifend) 

.  . .  und  .  .  . 

HAUPTMANN  (geriihrt) 
.  .  .  ein  guter  Mensch! 

WOZZECK 

.  .  .  Der  Mensch  .  .  .  es  ist  viel  moglich  .  .  . 

DOKTOR 

Gesichtsmuskeln  starr,  gespannt,  Augen  stier. 

WOZZECK 

Gott  in  Himmel!  Man  konnte  Lust  bekommen,  sich 
aufzuhangen!  Dann  wiisste  man,  woran  man  ist!  [stiirzt, 
ohne  zu  grussen,  davon.    Ab) 

HAUPTMANN  {blickt  Wozzeck  betreten  nach) 
Wie  der  Kerl  lauft  und  sein  Schatten  hinterdrein! 


DOCTOR 

Hey,  Wozzeck?   Nevertheless,  you've  a  faithful  wife  .  .  .  ? 

WOZZECK 

But  why  do  you  ask   that  question,  good  Doctor?    And 

why  [turning  to  the  Captain)  do  you,  sir? 

CAPTAIN 

What  a  face  the  fellow's  pulling!  .  .  .  Well!  So  you  found 
none  in  your  porridge?  But  if  you  were  to  run  around  the 
corner  now,  then  it  is  quite  likely  you'd  see  two  lips  lying 
...  a  hair,  namely!  Yes,  indeed  ...  on  two  red  lips.  Oh,  I 
too  have  known  the  pleasure  that  love  can  bestow!  (in 
quite  a  different  voice)  But  what's  this?  Your  face  is  as 
white  as  chalk! 

WOZZECK 

Maybe    I    am    a   simple    fellow;   I    have   nought  in  all  the 

world,  nought  else,  sir  .  .  .  and  you  joke  with  me  .  .  . 

CAPTAIN  [flaring  up) 
Joke?   I?   Whatever  .  .  .  ! 

WOZZECK 

See,  Captain,  the  earth  to  some  is  hot  as  hell  .  .  . 


CAPTAIN 
Joke,  man? 

WOZZECK 

And  hell  is  . 

DOCTOR 

Your  pulse  . 


.  Man!   There's  no  need  for  shooting  . 


so  cold 


beside  it,  sir 


Wozzeck  .  .  .  [feels  his  pulse)  .  .  .  short  . 


CAPTAIN 

You  stab  me  with  your  piercing  glances  .  .  . 

WOZZECK 

.  .  .  oh,  please  sir  .  .  .  [snatches  his  hand  away  from  the 
Doctor) 

DOCTOR 

.  .  .  hard  .  .  .  arhythmic  .  .  . 

CAPTAIN 

I  mean  well  by  you  .  .  .  for  you're  a  worthy  fellow  .  .  . 

WOZZECK  [to  himself  but  getting  louder) 
There's  much  that's  likely. 

DOCTOR  [looks  at  Wozzeck  enquiringly) 
.  . .  and  ... 

CAPTAIN 

Wozzeck  .  .  .  [with  emotion)  ...  a  worthy  man  .  .  . 

WOZZECK 

.  .  .  for  man  .  .  .  there's  much  that's  likely  .  .  . 

DOCTOR 

.  .  .  face  muscles  stiff  .  .  .  and  taut,  stony  stare. 

WOZZECK 

God  in  Heaven!  One  might  in  desperation  end  all  by 
hanging!  Then  one  would  know  .  .  .  just  where  one  is. 
[He  rushes  off  without  taking  leave) 

CAPTAIN  [puzzled,  following  Wozzeck  with  his  eyes) 
How  he  runs  off!    And  his  shadow  runs  behind. 


— Please  turn  the  page  quietly. — 
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WOZZECK     [tritt—yiach    einiger    Zeit—hastig    auf,    sieht 
Marie,  die  mit  dem  Tambourmajor  vorheitanzt) 
Er!    Sie!    Teufel! 

MARIE  [im  Vorbeitanzen) 
Immer  zu,  immer  zu! 

WOZZECK 

"Immer  zu,  immer  zu!"  [sinkt  auf  eine  Bank  in  der  Ndhe 
des  Tanzbodens.  Vot  sich  hin)  Dreht  Euch!  Wailzt  Euch! 
Warum  loscht  Gott  die  Sonne  nicht  aus?  AUes  walzt  sich 
in  Unzucht  iibereinander:  Mann  and  Weib,  Mensch 
und  Vieh!  [sieht  wieder  auf  den  Tanzboden  hin)  Weib! 
Weib!  .  .  .  Das  Weib  ist  heiss!  ist  heiss!  heiss!  {fdhrt 
kef  tig  auf)  Wie  er  an  ihr  herumgreift!  An  ihrem  Leib! 
Und  sie  lacht  dazu!  . 

MARIE  &  DER  TAMBOURMAJOR  [mitten  unter  den 
Tanzenden ) 

Immer  zu!    Immer  zu! 

WOZZECK  [gerdt  in  immer grossere  Aufregung) 

Verdammt!  [kann  schliesslich  nicht  mehr  an  sich  halten 
und  will  auf  den  Tanzboden  stiirzen)  Ich—  [unterlasst  es 
aber,  da  der  Tanz  beendet  ist  und  die  Burschen,  Soldaten 
und  Mdgde  den  Tanzboden  verlassen.  Er  setzt  sidi  wieder) 

BURSCHEN  UND  SOLDATEN 

Ein  Jager  aus  der  Pfalz 

Ritt  einst  durch  einen  griinen  Wald! 

Halli,  Hallo,  Halli,  Hallo! 

Ja  lustig  ist  die  Jagerei, 

Allhie  auf  grijner  Haid! 

Halli,  Hallo,  Halli,  Hallo! 

ANDRES   [die  Gitarre  ergreifend,  spielt  sich  als  Dirigent 

des  Chores  auf  und  gibt  ein  ritardando ,  so  dass  er  in  den 

verklingenden  Akkord  des  Chores  einsetzen  kann—leiemd) 

O  Tochter,  liebe  Tochter, 

Was  hast  Du  gedenkt, 

Dass  Du  Dich  an  die  Kutscher 

Und  die  Fuhrknecht  hast  gehangt?! 


BURSCHEN  UND  SOLDATEN 
Ja  lustig  ist  die  Jagerei, 
Allhie  auf  griJner  Haid! 
Halli,  Hallo,  HalH,  Hallo! 

ANDRES 

Hallo!    Hallo!    [j^ibt  die  Citarre  dem  Spieler  von  der  Wirts- 
hausmusik  zuritck  und  wendet  sich  zum  Wozzeck) 

WOZZECK 
Wie  vie!  Uhr? 

ANDRES 
Elf  Uhr! 

WOZZECK 

So?      Ich    meint',  es  miisst  spater  sein!      [Die   Wirtshaus- 

musik  hat  indessen  einen  Ldndler  begonnen,  zu  dem  wie 

friiher  getanzt  wird)     Die  Zeit  wird   Einem  lang  bei  der 

Kurzweil— 

ANDRES 

Was  sitzest  Du  da  vor  der  Tiir? 

WOZZECK 

Ich  sitz'  gut  da.    Es  sind  manche  Leut'  nah  an  der  Tiir  und 
wissen's  nicht,  bis  man  sie  zur  Tiir  hinaustragt,  die  Fiiss' 


WOZZECK 

Him!    Her!    The  devil! 

MARIE  [dancing  past) 

On  we  go!  .  .  .   On  we  go!  .  .  . 

WOZZECK 

On  we  go!  On  we  go!  [He  sits  down  on  a  bench  near  the 
dance  floor)  Twisting  .  .  .  turning  .  .  .  why  does  not  God 
put  out  the  sun  now?  .  .  .  Everything  twists  and  turns  in 
lechery  .  .  .  man  and  woman  and  beast!  [He  looks  again 
at  the  dance  floor)  Woman!  Woman!  Woman  is  fire  .  .  . 
is  fire!  .  .  .  fire!  [jumps  up  violently)  How  he  mauls  her 
with  his  hands  .  .  .  touches  her  body  .  .  .  and  she  .  .  .just 
laughs! 

MARIE 

On  we  go!    On  we  go! 

DRUM  MAJOR 

On  we  go!    On  we  go! 

WOZZECK  [unable  to  control  himself  any  more) 
Damnation!      [about  to  rush  onto  the  dance  floor)  I  .  .  . 
[but    the    dance  finishes   and    the    company    leaves    the 
floor.    Wozzeck  sits  down  again) 

CHORUS  OF  APPRENTICES  AND  SOLDIERS 

A  hunter  from  the  South 

Was  riding  through  a  shady  grove, 

Halli,  hallo,  halli,  hallo! 

O,  happy  is  the  hunter's  life 

From  morning  unto  night. 

Halli,  hallo,  halli,  hallo! 

[Andres,  seizing  the  guitar,  sets  himself  up  as  a  chorus- 
conductor,  conducts  the  chorus  and  gives  them  a  final 
ritardando,  so  that  he  can  come  in  with  the  last  chord 
of  the  chorus  as  it  dies  away) 

ANDRES 

O  daughter,  dearest  daughter, 

What  thought  you,  my  love. 

When  flirting  with  the  coachmen 

And  the  stable-boys  above? 

Hallo! 

CHORUS 

0  happy  is  the  hunter's  life 
From  morning  until  nigiit. 
Halli    hallo    halli,  hallo! 

ANDRES 

Hallo!    [He  gives  the  guitar  back  to  the  player  in  the  band, 

and  then  turns  to  Wozzeck) 

WOZZECK 

What's  the  time? 

ANDRES 
Elev  n. 

WOZZECK 

Eh?     I  thought  it  was  later  still.   The  time  seems  very  long 

in  these  pastimes  .  .  . 

ANDRES 

Why  sit  like  that  so  near  the  door? 

WOZZECK 

1  sit  well  here.  Many  people  sit  near  to  the  door,  and  do 
not  know  it  till  they  are  carried  out  through  the  door 
feet  first. 
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ANDRES 

Du  sitzest  hart. 


WOZZECK 


Gut  sitz"  ich,  und  im  kiihlen  Grab,  da  lieg'  ich  dann  noch 
besser— 

ANDRES 

Bist  besoffen?  ... 

WOZZECK 

Nein,  leider,  bring's  nit  z'sam. 

{Andres,  gelangweilt  und  mit  dem  Gedanken  schon  mehr 
beim  Tanz,  wendet  sick  pjeifend  von  Wozzeck  ab.  Der 
Tanz  hat  indessen  geendet.  Die  Biirschen  und  Soldaten 
'  verlassen  den  Tanzboden  und  wenden  sich  zum  1.  Hand- 
werksburschen,  der  inzwischen  aufgewacht  ist:  fr  steigt 
auf  einen  Tisch  und  beginnt—von  der  Wirtshausmusik  auf 
der  Buhne  melodramatiscJi  begleitet—zu  predigen) 

1.  HANDWERKSBURSCHE  (anfangs  etwas  leiernd) 
Jedoch,  vvenn  ein  Wanderer,  der  gelehnt  steht  an  dem 
Strom  der  Zeit,  oder  aber  sich  die  gottliche  Weisheit  ver- 
gegenwartigt  und  fraget;  Warum  ist  der  Mensch?  [mit 
Phatos)  Aber  wahrlich,  geliebte  Zuhorer,  ich  sage  Euch: 
{verzuckt)  Es  ist  gut  so!  Denn  von  was  hatten  der  Land- 
mann,  der  Fassbinder,  der  Schneider,  der  Arzt  leben 
sollen,  wenn  Gott  den  Menschen  nicht  geschaffen  hatte? 
Von  was  hatte  der  Schneider  leben  sollen,  wenn  Er  nicht 
dem  Menschen  die  Empfmdung  der  Schamhaftigkeit  ein- 
gepflanzt  hatte?  Von  was  der  Soldat  und  der  Wirt,  vvenn 
Er  ihn  nicht  mit  dem  Bediirfnis  des  Totschiessens  und  der 
Feuchtigkeit  ausgeriistet  hatte?  Darum,  Geliebteste, 
zweifelt  nicht;  denn  es  ist  Alles  lieblich  und  fein  .  .  .  Aber 
alles  Iridische  ist  eitel;  selbst  das  Geld  geht  in  Verwesung 
iiber,  [verfdllt  allmdhlich  in  seinen  larmoyanten  Ton  wie 
zu  Beginn  der  Szene,  um  im  Ldndlertempo  zu  endigen) 
Und  meine  Seele  stinkt  nach  Branntewein. 

[Allgemeines  Gejohle!  Der  Redner  wird  umringt  ufid  von 
einem  Teil  der  Burschen  abgefiihrt.  Die  Ubrigen  begeben 
sich  singend  teils  zutn  Tanzboden,  teils  zu  den  Tischen  im 
Hintergrund) 

BURSCHEN  UND  SOLDATEN 
Ja  lustig  ist  die  Jagerei  .  .  .  Halli! 

ANDRES  {ebenfalls  im  Hintergrund  abgehend) 
O  Tochter,  liebe  Tochter  .  .  . 

[Der  Sarr  tducht  plotzlich  auf  und  ndhert  sich  dem 
Wozzeck.  Wozzeck  ist  wdhrenddessen  immer—teil- 
nahmslos  an  den  Vorgdngen—auf  der  Bank  vorn  gesessen. 
Der  Sarr  drdngt  sich  an  Wozzeck  heran.  Die  Instrument- 
alisten  der  Wirtshausmusik  beginnen  ihre  Instrumente  zu 
stimmen) 

DER  NARR  {ganz  nahe  bei  Wozzeck) 

Lustig,  lustig  .  .  .  [Wozzeck  beachtet  den  Narren  anfangs 
nicht.  Das  Stimmen  der  Instrumente  der  Wirtshausmusik 
ist  beendet.   Listig)    .  .  .  aber  es  riecht  — 

WOZZECK 

Narr,  was  willst  Du? 

DER  NARR 

Ich  riech,  ich  riech  Blut! 


ANDRES 

The  seat  is  hard 

WOZZECK 

No  matter 
still  better  . 


and  in   coolest  grave   .   .  .  there  will  I  lie 


ANDRES 

Are  you  drunk,  man? 

WOZZECK 

Me  drunk,  man?    No  such  luck! 

[Andres  is  bored.  He  whistles  to  himself  and,  thinking 
more  of  the  dancing,  he  turns  away  from  Wozzeck. 
Wozzeck  remains  alone  on  the  seat.  Meanwhile,  the  First 
Apprentice  has  revived  again,  climbs  on  the  table  and 
begins  to  preach,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  band) 

FIRST  APPRENTICE 

And  yet.  if  a  wanderer  who  is  leaning  on  the  stream  of 
time  suddenly  should  have  a  vision  of  God  in  majestic 
wisdom,  and  asketh:  Wherefore  then  is  Man?  [With 
feeling)  And  yet,  verily,  verily,  brethren,  I  say  to  you: 
[ecstatic)  It  is  good  so!  For  from  what  should  then  the 
farmer,  the  cask-maker,  the  tailor,  the  quack  earn  their 
living,  if  God  had  not  created  human  beings?  From  what 
should  then  the  tailor  earn  his  living,  if  God  had  not  first 
in  man  implanted  a  strong  sense  of  shame  at  his  naked- 
ness? From  what  should  the  soldier  and  host  live,  if  men 
ne'er  felt  the  desire  to  become  dead-shots  .  .  .  and  ...  if 
parching  thirst  were  not  always  our  lot?  Therefore, 
beloved,  do  not  doubt;  for  it  is  all  so  lovely  and  fine  .  .  . 
Know  that  all  is  vanity  that's  worldly.  Even  money  turns 
into  corruption  ...  As  for  my  soul,  it  stinks  of  brandy- 
wine  .  .  . 


[General  uproar.  The  speaker  (apprentice)  is  surrounded 
and  carried  away  by  some  of  the  apprentices.  The  others 
return,  singing,  to  the  dance  floor  or  to  the  tables  in  the 
background) 

CHORUS 

O,  happy  is  the  hunter's  life,  Halli  .  .  . 

ANDRES 

O  daughter,  dearest  daughter!  [going  up  stage.  The  Idiot 
suddenly  appears,  and  creeps  up  to  Wozzeck  who  is  still 
sitting  on  the  bench,  having  taken  no  part  in  the  preced- 
ing. As  the  band  begins  to  tune  their  instruments,  the 
Idiot  presses  up  closer  to  Wozzeck) 

IDIOT 

Joyful  .  .  .  joyful  .  .  .  [Wozzeck  does  not  notice  him  at 
first.    Craftily)    .  .  .   and  yet  it  reeks  .  .  . 

WOZZECK 

Fool!   What  is  it?  .  .  . 


IDIOT 
It  reeks 


reeks  of  blood! 


— Please  turn  the  page  quietly. — 
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VVOZZECK 

Und  was  meinst,  wie  lang  es  noch  dauern  wird? 

MARIE  (sprin(^t  aufj 
Ich  muss  tort. 

WOZZECK 

Furchst  Dich,  Marie?  Und  bist  doch  tromm?  {ladit)  Und 
gut!  Und  treul  [zieht  sie  wieder  auf  den  Sitz.  Seigt  sich 
—wieder  ernst—zu  Marie)  Was  Du  fiir  siisse  Lippen  hast, 
Marie!  [kUsst  sie)  Den  Himmel  gab'  ich  drum  und  die 
Seligkeit,  wenn  ich  Dich  noch  oft  so  kiissen  diirft!  Aber 
ich  darf  nicht!  —Was  zitterst? 

MARIE 

Der  Nachttau  fallt. 

WOZZECK  {fliistert  vor  sick  hin ) 

Wer  kalt  ist.  den  friert  nicht  mehr!    Dich  wird  beim  Mor- 

gentau  nicht  frieren.  — 

MARIE 

Was  sagst  Du  da? 

WOZZECK 

Nix.    (Liiiiges  Schweigen.    Der  Mond geht  auf.) 

MARIE 

Wie  der  Mond  rot  autgeht! 

WOZZECK 

Wie  ein  blutig  EisenI  [zieht  eiti  Messer) 

MARIE 

Was  zitterst?    (springt  auf)  Was  willst? 

WOZZECK 

Ich  nicht,  Marie!  Und  kein  Andrer  auch  nicht!  [packt  sie 
<3»i  und  stosst  ihr  das  Messer  in  den  Hals) 

MARIE 

Hilfe!      {sinkt  nieder.      \x'oz:eck  beugt  uber  sich.     Marie 

stirbt) 

WOZZECK 

Tot!    {richtet  sich  sclieu  auf  und  sturzt  gerauchlos  davon) 

Ver  wand  lung 


WOZZECK 

And  how  long  .  .  .  how  long  will  it  still  go  on? 

MARIE  \jumping  up) 
I  must  go! 

WOZZECK 

Trembling,  Marie?  .  .  .  But  you  are  good?  .  .  .  [laughing) 
and  kind?  .  .  .  and  true?  .  .  .  (He  pulls  her  down  again  on 
the  seat.  He  bends  over  her,  in  deadly  earnest)  Ah!  How 
your  lips  are  sweet  to  touch,  Marie!  (i.'!5ir<'5  her]  All  Hea- 
ven would  I  give,  and  eternal  bliss,  if  I  still  could  some- 
times kiss  you  so  .  .  .  But  yet  I  dare  not  .  .  .  You  shiver.  .  . 

MARIE 

The  night  dew  falls. 

WOZZECK  (whispering  to  himself) 

Who  cold  is  .  .  .  you  who  shiver  .  .  .  will  treeze  no  more  in 

cold  morning  dew  .  .  . 

MARIE 

What  are  you  saying? 

WOZZECK 

Naught  1    [A  long  silence.    The  moon  rises.) 

MARIE 

How  the  moon  rises  red!  .  .  . 

WOZZECK 

Like  a  bioodred  iron  .  .  .  {He  draws  a  knife) 

MARIE 

You  shiver?    (She  jumps  up)   What  now? 

WOZZECK 

No-one  .  .  .  Marie  ...  it  not  me,  then  .  .  .  no-one  .  .  . 

.MARIE 

Help!  (h  orrecfe  seizes  her  and  plunges  the  knife  into  her  throat. 

.Marie  sinks  down.    Ix'ozzeck  bends  over  her.   She  dies) 

WOZZECK 

Dead!  .  ,  .  (He  rises  to  his  feet  anxiously .  and  then  rushes 
silently  away) 

Curtain 


DRITTER  AKT.  DRITTE  SZENE 

Eine  Schenke.  Sacht.  Schwaches  Licht.  Dirnen  unter 
ihnen  Margret)  und  Burschen  tanzen  eine  wilde  Schnell- 
polka.  Von  einem  der  Burschen  wird  ein  verstimmtcs 
Pianino  ungemein  roh  gespielt. 

WOZZECK  (an  einem  der  Tische) 

Tanzt  Allc;  tanzt  nur  zu,  springt,  schwitzt,  und  stinkt.es 
holt   Euch  doch  noch  einmal  der  Teufcl!   (sturzt  ein  Clas 
Wein  hinunter)  (Den  Klavier spieler  uberschreiend) 
Es  ritten  drei  Reiter  wohl  an  den  Rhein, 
Bei  einer  Frau  Wirtin  da  kehrten  sie  ein. 
Mein  Wein  ist  gut,  mein  Bier  ist  klar, 
Mein  Tochterlein  liegt  auf  der  .  .  . 

Verdammt!  (springt  auf)  Komm,  Margret!  (tanzt  mit  .Mar- 
gret ein  paar  Sprunge.  Bleibt  plotzlich  stehen)  Komm  setz 
Dich  her,  Margret!  {fuhrt  sie  an  seinen  Tisch  und  zieht  sie 
auf  seinen  Schoss  nieder)  Margret,  Du  bist  so  heiss  .  .  . 
(druckt  sie  an  sich.  Ldsst  sie  los)  Wart  nur.  wirst  auch 
kalt  werden!    Kannst  nicht  singen? 


ACT  THREE,  SCENE  THREE 

A  low  tavern,  badly  lit.  .\ight.  .Apprentices  and  girls 
(among  them  Margret)  are  dancing  a  wild  and  rapid  polka. 
Wozzeck  is  seated  at  one  of  the  tables. 

WOZZECK 

Dance,  all  you,  dance  away!    Leap,  sweat,  and  reek!  For 

some  day  soon,  he'll  fetch  you  .  .  .  the  Devil!   (Dashes 

down  his  glass.    Then,  shouting  down  the  pianist) 

Three  riders  came  riding  up  to  the  Rhine, 

And  went  to  my  hostess  to  taste  of  her  wine. 

My  wine  is  good,  my  beer  is  clear. 

My  daughter  dear  lies  on  her  .  .  . 

Be  damned!    (jumps  up)    Come,  Margret.    (Dances  a  few 

steps  with  her,  then  suddenly  stops)   Come,  let's  sit  down, 

Margret.     (Leads  Margret  to  his  table,  and  pidh  her  onto 

his  lap)    Margret,  you're  hot  as  fire.  (Presses  her  to  him) 

.  .  .  (Lets  her  go)  .  .  .  But  wait  .  .  .  till  you're  cold  also! 

Cant  you  sing,  girl? 
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MARGRET   {vom   Klavierspieler  auf  der  Bulme  begleitet, 

singt) 

In's  Schwabenland,  da  mag  ich  nit, 

Und  lange  Kleider  trag  ich  nit, 

Denn  lange  Kleider,  spitze  Schuh. 

Die  koinmen  keiner  Dienstmagd  zu. 

WOZZECK  [auffahrend) 

Nein!     keine  Sciiuh.  man  kann  auch  blossfiissig  in  die  HoU 

geh'n!    Ich  mochte  heut  raufen,  — raufen— 

MARGRET 

Aber  was  hast  Du  an  der  Hand? 


MARGRET    {the   little   out-of-time  piano   accompanying 

her) 

To  Swabia  I  will  not  go. 

And  your  long  dresses  I'll  not  wear, 

For  trailing  dresses,  pointed  shoes, 

Do  not  belong  to  servant  girls. 

WOZZECK  [Jlaming  up) 

No!     Wear  no  shoes!    .   .   .  for  one  can  bare-footed  go  to 

hell-fire  ...  I  want  to  wrestle,  wrestle  .  .  . 

MARGRET 

But  what  is  that  there  on  your  hand? 


WOZZECK 
Ich?    Ich? 


WOZZECK 

Mine?  .  .  .  mine?  .  .  . 


MARGRET 
Rot!    Blut! 


MARGRET 
Red  .  .  .  blood! 


WOZZECK 

Blut?    Blut?    [Hs  stellen  sich  Leute  urn  sie) 

MARGRET 
Freilich— Blut. 

WOZZECK 

Ich   glaub',  ich  hab'  mich  geschnitten,  da  an  der  rechten 

Hand  .  .  . 

MARGRET 

Wie  kommt's  denn  zum  EUenbogen? 

WOZZECK 

Ich  hab's  daran  abgewischt. 

MARGRET 

Puh!    Puh!    Da  stinkt's  nach  Menschenblut! 

WOZZECK 

Was  woUt  Ihr?    Was  geht's  Euch  an?   Bin  ich  ein  Morder? 
Platz!      oder   es   geht   wer  zum  Teufel!     (sturtzt  hinaus) 

DIE  BURSCHEN 

Mit  der  rechten  Hand  am  rechten  Arm? 

DIRNEN 

Freilich,  da  stinkt's  nach  Menschenblut! 

DIE  BURSCHEN 
Blut,  Blut,  Blut,  Blut! 

Verwandlung 

Kurzes  Orchester-Nachspiel 


WOZZECK 

Blood?      .    .    .  blood!    {People  gather  round  Margret  and 

Wozzecli) 

MARGRET 

Surely  .  .  .  blood! 

WOZZECK 

I  think  ...  I  must  .  .  .  have  .  .  .  I've  cut  it  sometime  ...  on 
my  right  hand  .  .  . 

MARGRET  {imitating  Wozzeck's  tone  of  voice) 
How  comes  ...  it  then  ...  on  your  elbow? 

WOZZECK 

I've  wiped  .  .  .  my  hand  ...  on  it  there. 

MARGRET 

Pooh!  .  .  .  Pooh!  ...  It  smells  of  human  blood! 

WOZZECK  {jumping  up) 

What  mean  you?    That's  my  affair.    Am  I  a  murd'rer?  .  .  . 

Off! !  ...  or  else  .  .  .  someone  pays  the  Devil! !  {rushes  out) 

CHORUS  OF  APPRENTICES 

His  right  elbow  wiped  .  .  .  with  his  right  hand?? 

GIRLS 

Surely  ...  it  smells  .  .  .  of  human  blood  .  .  .  blood? 

APPRENTICES 

Blood,  blood,  blood,  blood!  ...  It  smells  of  human  blood! 

MARGRET 

Surely  .  .  .  of  human  blood? 

Quick  Curtain 


— Please  turn  the  page  quietly. — 
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DRITTER  AKT,  VIERTE  SZENE 


ACT  THREE  SCENE  FOUR 


Iv'aldweg  am    Teich.      Mondnacht    wie  vorher.      IVozzeck 
kommt  schnell  herangewankt.    Bleibt  suchend  stehen. 


WOZZECK 

Das  Messer?  —Wo  ist  das  Messer?  — Ich  hab's  da  gelassen. 
— Naher,  noch  naher.  —Mir  graut's  —da  regt  sich  was. 
Still!  — Alles  still  und  tot.  — Morder!  Morder!!  Ha!  Da 
ruft's.  Nein  —ich  selbst.  [wankt  suchend  ein  paar 
Schritte  weiter  und  stosst  auf  die  Leiche)  Marie!  Marie! 
Was  hast  Du  fur  eine  rote  Schnur  urn  den  Hals?  Hast  Dir 
das  rote  Halsband  verdient,  wie  die  Ohrringlein,  mit  dein- 
er  Siinde!  Was  hangen  Dir  die  schwartzen  Haare  so  wild—?! 
—Morder!  Morder!!  Sie  warden  nach  mir  suchen.  Das 
Messer  verrat  mich!  [sucht  fieberhaft)  Da,  da  ist's!  [am 
Teich)  So!  Da  hinunter!  (wirft  das  Messer  hinein)  Es 
taucht  ins  dunkle  Wasser  wie  ein  Stein.  {Der  Mond  bricht 
blutrot  hinter  den  Wolken  hervor.  Wozzeck  blickt  auf) 
Aber  der  Mond  verrat  mich  —der  Mond  ist  blutig.  Will 
denn  die  ganze  Welt  es  ausplaudern?!  —Das  Messer,  es 
liegt  zu  weit  vorn,  sie  finden's  beim  Baden  oder  wenn 
sie  nach  Muscheln  tauchen.  {geht  in  den  Teich  hinein) 
Ich  find's  nicht.  Aber  ich  muss  mich  waschen.  Ich  bin 
blutig.  Da  ein  Fleck  —und  noch  einer.  [klagend)  Weh! 
Weh!  Ich  wasche  mich  mit  Blut  —das  Wasser  ist  Blut  .  .  . 
Blut  .  .  .  (ertrinkt.  Der  Doktor  tritt  auf.  der  Hauptmann 
folgt  ihn) 

HAUPTMANN 
Halt! 

DOKTOR  (bleibt  stehen) 
Horen  Sie?    Dort! 


HAUPTMANN 

Jesus!    Das  war  ein  Ton.   (bleibt  ebenfalls  stehen) 

DOKTOR  (auf  den  Teich  zeigend) 
Ja,  dort! 

HAUPTMANN 

Es  ist  das  Wasser  im  Teich.  Das  Wasser  ruft.  Es  ist  schon 
lange  Niemand  ertrunken.  Kommen  Sie.  Doktor!  Es  ist 
nicht  gut  zu  horen.  (will  den  Doktor  mit  sich  ziehen) 

DOKTOR  (bleibt  aber  stehen  und  lauscht) 

Das  stohnt  — als  stiirbe  ein  Mensch.   Da  ertrinkt  Jemand! 

HAUPTMANN 

Unheimlich!     Der  Mond  rot  und  die  Nebel  grau.    Horen 

Sie?  — jetzt  wieder  das  Achzen. 

DOKTOR 

Stiller,  -jetzt  ganz  still. 

HAUPTMANN 

Kommen  Sie!  Kommen  Sie  schnell.  (zieht  den  Doktor 
mit  sich.   Beide  ab.) 

Verwandlung 


Forest  path  by  the  pool.  Moonlit  night  as  before.  Woz- 
zeck stumbles  on  hastily,  and  then  stops  as  he  searches  for 
something. 

WOZZECK 

Where  is  it?  .  .  .  Where  has  the  knife  gone?  .  .  .  Somewhere 
here  I  left  it  .  .  .  Somewhere  .  .  .  here,  somewhere  .  .  .  Oh, 
horror!  .  .  .  There  something  moved!  .  .  .  Still  ...  all  is 
still  .  .  .  and  dead!  .  .  .  Murder!  Murder!  ...  Ah,  who 
cried?  No,  "twas  me.  (Still  searching,  he  staggers  forward 
a  few  more  steps,  and  comes  on  the  corpse)  Marie! 
Marie!  What  is  that  so  like  a  crimson  cord  round  your 
neck?  .  .  .  And  was  that  crimson  necklace  well-earned  .  .  . 
like  the  gold  ear-rings  .  .  .  the  price  of  sinning?  Why  hangs 
your  fine  black  hair  so  wild  on  your  head?  Murder! 
Murder!  For  me  they'll  soon  be  searching  ....  That  knife 
will  betray  me  .  .  .  (seeks  it  feverishly)  Ah!  It's  here!  (At 
the  pool)  Down  to  the  bottom!  (throws  the  knife  in)  It 
sinks  through  deep  dark  water  like  a  stone.  (The  moon 
comes  up  blood-red  through  the  clouds)  See  how  the 
moon  betrays  me  .  .  the  moon  is  bloody!  .  .  .  Must  then 
the  whole  wide  world  be  blabbing  it?  .  .  .  The  knife  there 
.  .  .  too  near  to  the  shore!  .  .  .  They'll  find  it  when  bathing 
.  .  .  maybe  when  they  are  mussel-gath'ring.  (He  wades 
into  the  pool)  It's  gone  now.  I  ought  to  wash  my  body 
....  I  am  bloody  .  .  .  Here's  a  spot  .  .  .  and  here  .  .  .  some- 
thing. Woe!  .  .  .  Woe!  ...  I  wash  myself  with  blood!  .  .  . 
The  water  is  blood  .  .  .  blood  .  .  .  (He  drowns.  After  a 
short  time  the  Doctor  enters,  followed  by  the  Captain) 

CAPTAIN 
Stop! 

DOCTOR  (stands  still) 
Do  you  hear?  .  .  .  There! 

CAPTAIN 

Heavens!   There  was  a  sound  .  .  .  (stands  still) 

DOCTOR  (pointing  to  the  pool) 
Yes,  there! 

CAPTAIN 

It  is  the  water  in  the  pool.  The  water  calls.  It  is  a  long 
time  since  anyone  was  drowned  .  .  .  Come,  Doctor,  this  is 
not  good  to  hear.  (He  tries  to  drag  off  the  Doctor) 

DOCTOR  (stands  still  and  listens) 

It   groans   .   .       like   a  dying  man    .    .    .  there's  someone 

drowning  .  .  . 

CAPTAIN 

It's  uncanny!    The  moon  is  red,  and  the  mist  is  grey.   Do 

you  hear?  .  .  .  That  groaning  again  .  .  . 

DOCTOR 

It's  getting  softer  .  .  .  and  now  .  .  .  quite  gone. 

CAPTAIN 

Come  away!    Quick!    (drags  the  Doctor  off  with  him) 

Curtain 
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DRITTER  AKT,  FUNFTE  SZENE 


ACT  THREE,  SCENE  FIVE 


Strasse  vor  Mariens  Tur.   Heller  Morgen,  Sonnenschein. 
Kinder  spielen   und   Idrmen.      Mariens  Knabe  auf  einem 
Steckenpferd  reitend. 

DIE  SPIELENDEN  KINDER 

Ringel,  Ringel,  Rosenkranz,  Ringelreih'n! 

Ringel,    Ringel,    Rosenkranz,    Rin     .    .    .    {unterbrechen 

Gesang  und  Spiel.     Andere  Kinder  stUrmen  herein.  Eins 

von  Ihnen  —  'j   Du  Kathe!    —Die  Marie  ... 

ZWEITES  KIND 
Was  IS? 

ERSTES  KIND 

Weisst"  es  nit?    Sie  sind  schon  Alle  'naus. 

DRITTES  KIND  [zu  Mariens  Knaben) 
Ou!    Dein  Mutter  ist  tot! 

MARIENS  KNABE  [immer  reitend) 
Hopp,  hopp!    Hopp,  hopp!   Hopp.  hopp! 

ZWEITES  KIND 
Wo  is  sie  denn? 

ERSTES  KIND 

Draus'  liegt  sie,  am  Weg.  neben  dem  Teich. 

DRITTES  KIND 

Kommt  — anschaun!    {Alle  Kinder  laufen  davon) 

MARIENS  KNABE  [reitet] 

Hopp,  hopp!     Hopp,  hopp!    Hopp,  hopp!    [zogert  einen 

Augenblick  und  reitet  dann  den  anderen  Kindern  nach) 

Der  Vorhang  fdllt 


In  front  of  Marie's  door.    Bright  morning.    Sunshine. 
Children    are    playing    and    shouting.       Marie's    child    is 
riding  a  hobby-horse. 

CHILDREN 

Ring-a-ring-a-roses,  all  fall  down! 

Ring-a-ring-a-roses,  all  .  .  .  [They  stop,  and  other  children 

come  rushing  on.    One  of  these  speaks)   Katie!  .Marie  .  .  . 

SECOND  CHILD 
What  is  it? 

FIRST  CHILD 

Don't  you  know?    .  .  .  They've  all  gone  out  there. 

THIRD  CHILD  [to  Marie's  child) 
Hey!    Your  mother  is  dead. 

MARIE'S  CHILD  [still  riding  the  horse) 
Hop.  hop!    Hop,  hop!    Hop,  hop! 

SECOND  CHILD 

Where  is  she  now? 

FIRST  CHILD 

Out  there  ...  on  the  path  by  the  pool  .  .  . 

THIRD  CHILD 
Let's  go  and  look! 

[All  the  children  run  off  except  Marie's  child  who  conti- 
nues to  ride  and  sing:  Hop,  hop!  Hop,  hop!  Hop,  hop! 
Then  noticing  he  is  alone,  he  hesitates  a  moment,  and 
rides  off  after  the  other  children) 

Curtain 
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"Opening  Night  at  Pops"  1987 

Conductor  John  Williams  launches  the  102nd 
season  of  the  Boston  Pops  when  he  leads  the 
orchestra  in  a  gala  opening-night  concert  on 
Tuesday,  5  May  at  8  p.m.  The  evening  will 
begin  at  6:30  p.m.  with  a  gourmet  box  dinner, 
and  the  concert  will  feature  special  guest  art- 
ist Tony  Bennett.  Sponsored  by  D\^lateeh, 
■'Opening  Xight  1987"  is  a  project  of  the 
Boston  S\nnphony  Association  of  Volunteers; 
Barbara  Steiner  is  chairman  of  this  year's 
Opening  Xight  Committee.  Remaining  tickets 
are  priced  from  $25  to  $60  with  dinner  and 
wine  included.  For  more  information,  contact 
the  Volunteer  Office  at  266-1492.  ext.  178. 

Friends  Weekend  at  Tanglewood 

Friends  of  the  BSO  have  the  opportunity  to 
travel  to  Tanglewood  by  chartered  bus  for 
three  days  of  spectacular  music  the  weekend 
of  Friday.  July  2-4  through  Sunday.  July  26. 
Performances  include  Neville  Marriner  con- 
ducting the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the- 
Fields  and  Charles  Dutoit  conducting  the 
Boston  S^^nphony  Orchestra  in  music  of 
Roussel,  Schubert.  Wagner,  and  Stravinsky, 
with  solo  appearances  by  violinist  Midori  in 
the  Paganini  Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  and  BSO 
principals  Malcolm  Lowe  and  Jules  Eskin  in 
the  Brahms  Double  Concerto.  The  Friends 
will  stay  at  the  Red  Lion  Inn.  with  transporta- 
tion provided  by  Greyhound  Bus.  Dinner  Fri- 
day night  will  be  at  the  Red  Lion  Inn,  lunch  on 
Saturday  at  beautiful  Seranak.  and  dinner 
Saturday  night  at  the  Tanglewood  Tent  Club. 
Sunday  luncheon  at  Blant\Te  will  precede  the 
2:30  p.m.  concert.  Anticipated  arrival  time 
back  in  Boston  on  Sunday.  July  26  is  8:00  p.m. 
The  weekend  is  open  to  Friends  of  the  BSO 
who  have  donated  a  minimum  of  $40;  space  is 
limited  to  45  people  on  a  first-come,  first- 
ser\'ed  basis.  The  cost  of  the  weekend — $400 
per  person,  double  occupancy  ($515  per  per- 
son for  single  occupancy) — includes  a  $50 
tax-deductible  contribution  to  the  BSO  and 
covers  transportation,  lodging,  meals  (exclud- 
ing breakfasts),  and  concert  tickets.  For  fur- 
ther information  please  call  the  Volunteer 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  266-1492,  ext.  177. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

The  Boston  S^inphony  Orchestra  is  pleased 
that,  for  the  thirteenth  season,  various 
Boston-area  galleries,  museums,  schools,  and 
non-profit  artists"  organizations  have  exhib- 
ited their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on 
the  first-balcony  level  of  Symphony  Hall.  On 
display  through  4  ]\Iay  is  an  exhibit  of  textile 
art  from  Decor  International  of  Boston,  fea- 
turing a  variety  of  tapestries,  wall  hangings, 
and  New  England  hand-hooked  rugs.  On  dis- 
play from  4  May  through  1  June  will  be  works 
from  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  to  be  followed 
through  12  July  by  works  from  the  Gallery  on 
the  Green. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

BSO  violinist  Amnon  Le\y  is  soloist  in  the 
Barber  Violin  Concerto  with  the  Boston  Bar 
Association  Orchestra,  F.  John  Adams,  con- 
ductor, on  Friday,  24  April  at  7:30  p.m.  at 
Faneuil  Hall,  on  a  concert  celebrating  the 
bicentennial  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Also  on  the  program  are  Copland's 
Lincoln  Portrait  narrated  by  Arthur  Miller, 
music  of  Charles  Ives,  and  selections  from 
Bernstein's  West  Side  Story  with  the  Boston 
Bar  Association  Chorus.  Tickets  are  $10 
($5  for  students  and  senior  citizens). 

Ronald  Feldman  leads  the  final  concerts  of 
the  Mystic  Valley  Orchestra's  tenth-anniver- 
sarv  season  on  Sunday,  26  April  at  5  p.m.  at 
Dwight  Auditorium,  100  State  Street,  Fra- 
mingham  State  College,  and  on  Sunday,  3  May 
at  8  p.m.  in  Paine  Hall.  Har\'ard  University, 
Cambridge.  The  program  includes  Debussy's 
Prelude  to  "TJie  Afternoon  of  a  Faun," 
Beethoven's  S^Tuphony  No.  8,  and  the  New 
England  premiere  of  Robert  K^t's  A  Signal  in 
the  Land,  to  texts  of  Nikki  Giovanni  and  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  Tickets  are  $6  ($4  students, 
seniors,  and  special  needs);  for  further  infor- 
mation, call  924-4939  after  12  noon. 

BSO  principal  trumpet  Charles  Schlueter  is 
soloist  in  concertos  by  Hummel  and  Vivaldi 
with  the  Longwood  SjTtiphony  Orchestra, 
Aaron  Dov  Kula,  music  director,  on  Saturday. 
2  May  at  8  p.m.  at  Jordan  Hall,  on  a  program 
also  including  music  of  Schubert  and 
Stravinsky.  Tickets  at  $8  and  $6  are  available 
at  the  Jordan  Hall  box  office;  for  further  infor- 
mation, call  327-2217. 

The  Civic  S\Tnphony  Orchestra  of  Boston. 
Max  Hobart,  Music  Director,  closes  its 
1986-87  season  on  Sunday,  3  May  at  3  p.m.  at 
Jordan  Hall  with  a  concert  featuring  duo- 
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pianists  Anthony  and  Joseph  Paratore  in 
Poulenc's  Concerto  for  Two  Pianos.  The  pro- 
gram also  includes  Debussy's  Prelude  to  ''The 
Afternoon  of  a  Faun  "  and  Bruckner's  S^^n- 
phony  No.  4,  Romantic.  Tickets  are  $10  and 
$7,  with  discounts  for  students  and  senior 
citizens.  For  further  information,  call  437- 
0231. 

BSO  members  Mark  Ludwig,  viola,  Sato 
Knudsen,  cello,  and  Wajne  Rapier,  oboe,  par- 
ticipate in  an  afternoon  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental works  by  Vivaldi,  Purcell,  Bach,  and 
Handel  on  the  Richmond  Performance  Series 
at  Richmond  Congregational  Church  in  Rich- 
mond, Massachusetts,  on  Sunday,  3  May  at 
3  p.m.  No  admission  charge;  donations 
accepted  at  the  door.  For  further  information, 
call  (413)  698-3220. 

The  Melisande  Trio — violist  Burton  Fine, 
flutist  Fenwick  Smith,  and  Susan  Miron, 
harp — perform  music  of  Ravel,  Debussy, 
Nielsen,  Devienne,  and  Jolivet  on  Sunday, 
3  May  at  7:30  p.m.  at  St.  Michael's  Church  in 
Marblehead.  For  further  information,  call 
876-2422. 

Ronald  Knudsen  conducts  the  closing  con- 
cert of  the  Newton  S^Tnphony  Orchestra's 
twenty-first  season  on  Sunday,  3  May  at  8  p.m. 
at  Aquinas  Junior  College,  Newton  Corner. 


Pianist  David  Deveau  is  featured  in  Richard 
Strauss's  Burleske  and  the  Franck  S\Tnphonic 
Variations;  the  program  also  includes 
Debussy's  La  Mer.  Single  tickets  are  $10;  for 
further  information,  call  965-2555. 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson  conducts  the  Boston 
Classical  Orchestra  on  Wednesday,  6  May  and 
Friday  8  May  at  8  p.m.  in  Faneuil"  Hall.  The 
program  includes  Haydn's  Symphony  No.  94, 
Surprise,  Mozart's  Musical  Joke,  and  Haydn's 
S\inphony  No.  45,  Farewell.  Tickets  are  $12 
and  $18  ($8  students  and  senior  citizens);  for 
further  information,  call  426-2387. 

BSO  principal  bass  Edwin  Barker  is  soloist 
in  Gunther  Schuller's  Concerto  for  Double 
Bass  with  the  Pro  Arte  Chamber  Orchestra 
under  the  couiposer's  direction  on  Sunday.  30 
May  at  8  p.m.  at  Sanders  Theatre  in  Cam- 
bridge. The  program  also  includes  music  of 
Haydn.  Stravinsky,  and  Ravel.  Tickets  are 
priced  from  $8  to  $15. 

With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for 
their  continued  support  of  the  Boston  S^ttl- 
phony  Orchestra. 


James  Stagliano 

7  January  1912-11  April  1987 

Born  in  Italy,  James  Stagliano  was  principal 
horn  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for 
twenty-five  years,  from  1946  to  1971.  and 
appeared  with  the  orchestra  in  solo  music  of 
Mozart,  Strauss,  Britten,  and  Schuller.  At  age 
six,  Mr.  Stagliano  went  to  Detroit,  where  he 
studied  with  his  uncle,  who  was  principal  horn 
of  the  Detroit  Symphony  and  later  of  the  NBC 
S\Tnphony  under  Toscanini.  At  sixteen,  James 
Stagliano  himself  joined  the  Detroit  S\Tn- 
phony,  moving  to  the  St.  Louis  S\Tnphony  in 
1934  and  then  to  the  Chicago  S^Tnphony.  He 
was  principal  horn  in  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic from  1936  to  1944  and  then  spent  a  year 
with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  under  Erich 
Leinsdorf  before  joining  the  BSO.  Mr. 
Stagliano  was  founder  in  1951  of  Boston 
Records,  formed  originally  to  record  chamber 
music  performed  by  BSO  members.  In  1958, 
with  Linda  Cabot  Black  and  Sarah  Caldwell, 
he  was  co-founder  of  the  Opera  Company  of 
Boston.  His  contributions  to  the  BSO  and  to 
the  musical  life  of  Boston  ensure  his  place  in 


the  memory  of  this  city's  musical  community, 
which  includes  a  number  of  his  close  friends  in 
the  BSO  today. 


Elizabeth  Dunton 

1  January  1911-13  April  1987 

Elizabeth  Dunton.  Director  of  Sales  for  the 
Boston  S\inphony  Orchestra  from  October 
1975  until  her  retirement  following  the 
orchestra's  1982-83  subscription  season,  died 
last  week  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  where  she  had 
been  living  since  her  retirement.  A  devoted 
and  much-loved  member  of  the  BSO  staff, 
Liz  gave  her  personal  attention  to  countless 
S\Tnphony  subscribers  and  handled  advance 
bookings  for  Pops  groups  for  nearly  nine 
years.  Her  forty-five  years  in  business  had  also 
included  ten  years  in  audience  development 
for  Boston  Ballet.  At  the  time  of  her  retire- 
ment, Ms.  Dunton  described  her  work  with  the 
BSO's  audience  as  '"a  great  privilege  and  a 
great  pleasure,"  and  she  regarded  her  years  at 
S\Tnphony  Hall  as  the  happiest  of  her  career. 
She  will  be  much  missed. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


Seiji  Ozawa  became  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall  of 
1973.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as  music 
director,  he  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  to 
hold  that  position  since  the  orchestra's  found- 
ing in  1881.  Bom  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China, 
to  Japanese  parents,  ]VIr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child,  later 
graduating  from  Tok\'o's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the 
International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors held  in  Besangon,  France,  and  was 
imited  to  Tanglewood  by  Charles  Munch, 
then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  a  judge  at  the  competition.  In  1960  he 
won  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest 
honor,  the  Kousse\atzky  Prize  for  outstand- 
ing student  conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accom- 
panied Bernstein  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's 1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  made 
an  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for 
the  1961-62  season.  In  January  1962  he 
made  his  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America,  with  the  San 
Francisco  S>Tnphony.  Mr.  Ozawa  was  music 
director  of  the  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director 
of  the  Toronto  S>Tnphony  Orchestra  from 
1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San 


Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976, 
followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music 
adviser. 

Seiji  Ozawa  made  his  first  Symphony 
Hall  appearance  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  January  1968;  he  had 
previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  adviser  in  1970.  For  the 
1972-73  season  he  was  the  orchestra's 
music  adviser.  Since  becoming  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  1973,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as 
well  as  at  home,  leading  concerts  in 
Europe,  Japan,  and  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra 
traveled  to  China  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
That  same  year,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at 
the  major  European  music  festivals.  In 
1981,  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  celebrated 
the  Boston  Symphony's  centennial  with  a 
fourteen-city  American  tour  and  an  interna- 
tional tour  to  Japan.  France,  Germany. 
Austria,  and  England.  They  returned  to 
Europe  for  an  eleven-concert  tour  in  the  fall 
of  1984.  and  to  Japan  for  a  three-week  tour 
in  February  1986.  the  orchestra's  third  visit 
to  that  country  under  Ozawa's  direction. 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music  with  the 
recent  program  of  twelve  centennial  com- 
missions, and  with  a  new  program,  begin- 
ning this  year,  to  include  such  composers  as 
Peter  Lieberson  and  Hans  Werner  Henze. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  interna- 
tional career,  appearing  regularly  ^vith  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de 
Paris,  the  French  National  Radio  Orches- 
tra, the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Phil- 
harmonic. His  operatic  credits  include 
Salzburg,  London's  Royal  Opera  at  Covent 
Garden.  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  the  Paris 
Opera,  where  he  conducted  the  world 
premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Fr-ancis  ofAssisi  in  November  1983. 
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Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  American  premiere  of 
excerpts  from  that  work  in  Boston  and 
New  York  in  April  1986. 

Seiji  Ozawa  has  recorded  with  the  Boston 
S^^nphony  Orchestra  for  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel  "EMI, 
New  World,  H\-perion.  Erato,  and  RCA 
records.  His  award-^Wmiing  recordings 
include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  on  DG, 
Mahler's  S^Tiiphony  No.  8.  the  Symphony  of  a 
Tlwusand.  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelicdcr, 
both  on  Philips,  and,  also  on  DG,  the  Berg 
and  Stra\'insk\' \iolin  concertos  viith  Itzhak 
Perlman,  with  whom  he  has  also  recorded  the 
\-iolin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and  Robert 
Starer  for  Angel  EMI.  With  Mstislav 
RostropoAich,  he  has  recorded  the  Eh'ofak 
Cello  Concerto  and  Tchaikovsk>-'s  Variations 
on  a  Rococo  Theme,  newly  available  on  a 
single  disc  from  Erato.  Other  recent  record- 


higs,  on  CBS,  include  music  of  Berlioz  and 
Debussy  with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade,  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  \^'ith 
Isaac  Stem,  and  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  and 
the  Schoenberg/Monn  Cello  Concerto  \\-ith 
Yo-Yo  Ma.  He  has  also  recorded  the  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin  for 
Telarc,  orchestral  works  by  Strauss, 
Stravinsky-,  and  Hoist,  and  BSO  centemiial 
connnissions  by  Roger  Sessions,  Andrzej 
Panufnik,  Peter  Lieberson,  John  Harbison, 
and  Oily  Wilson. 

Mr  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of 
music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, ih^  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  for 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Eve- 
ning at  Sjinphony'"  PBS  television  series. 


"There's  no  passion  in  the  human  soul. 
But  finds  its  food  in  music." 


George  Lillo 


Join  us  before  or  after  the  Symphony  at  the  Bristol  Lounge, 
overlooking  the  Pubhc  Garden  at  Four  Seasons  Hotel. 
Also  serving  lunch,  dinner  and  afternoon  tea.  The 
encore  is  over,  but  the  music  plays  on. 

For  Four  Seasons  Place 
Condominium  Sales  Information, 
please  call  617-338-4444. 


Four  Seasons  Hotel 

BOSTON 

200  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

(617)  338-4400 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1986-87 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Homer  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating  within  each  string  section. 
t  On  sabbatical  leave. 


Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 

Joseph  McGauley 

Leonard  Moss 
*Michael  Vitale 
fHarvey  Seigel 
*Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Gerald  Elias 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*Nancy  Bracken 
*Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Lucia  Lin 

*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 

*  Bonnie  Bewick 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Wilkison 
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Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*Mark  Ludwig 

*Roberto  Diaz 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

fMartha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Ronald  Feldman 
*Jerome  Patterson 
*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Sato  Knudsen 


Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Nistazos  Statu  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Hearne 

Bela  Wurtzler 

Leslie  Martin 

John  Salkowski 

John  Barwicki 
*Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 


Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 


blm**^^M 

.J 

«£^*^  =i 

F  ^^^V       ^'*^<^H^ 

"^4* 

^*"*'f*  .«*#  '*          < 

m    ^L 

h' 

f    j»^'-        ^• 

K      J^feL 

B 

Piccolo 

Trumpets 

Lois  Schaefer 

Charles  Schlueter 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 

chair 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Oboes 

Charles  Daval 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Peter  Chapman 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 

Trombones 

Alfred  Genovese 

Ronald  Barron 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 


Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 

Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 


J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Ganger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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A  New  Standard: 

THE  NAD  7220PE 


Our  goal  was  to  design  a  receiver  in  the  NAD  tradition,  with  true  state-of-the- 
art  performance  ...  but  for  under  $300!  The  NAD  7220PE  represents  the 
culmination  of  our  most  intensive  engineering  effort  ever 


We  started  with  NAD's  most  advanced  amplifier  technology— the  "Power 
Envelope."  This  circuitry  provides  extra  reserves  of  tone-burst  power  for 
music— nearly  tnple  the  rated  continuous  power!  Then  we  added  an  outstand- 
ing FM  section  with  three  stages  of  I.F.  filtering  for  freedom  from  noise  and 
interference,  and  a  dual-gate  MOSFET  front-end  for  superb  sensitivity.  But  we 
didn't  stop  there.  The  finishing  touch  is  our  unmatched  discrete  phono  pre- 
amp  with  a  dynamic  range  over  lOOdB,  more  than  enough  for  the  demands  of 
today's  (and  tomorrow's)  digital  recordings.  The  7220PE  sets  new  standards 
by  which  other  receivers,  costing  much  more,  will  now  be  measured. 

We  invite  you  to  audition  this  truly  remarkable  product. 


For  wore  information  on  the  NAD  7220  PE  ami  a  list  of  dealers,  send  us  the  coupon  beloix'. 

NAME 


ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 

NAD  (USA),  INC., 

675  Canton  Street,  Norwood.  MA.  02062 

■"«iW 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Now  in  its  one-hundred-and-sixth  season, 
the  Boston  S\Tnphony  Orchestra  continues 
to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  and  to  broaden  the  interna- 
tional reputation  it  has  established  in 
recent  decades.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  the  orchestra 
has  performed  throughout  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  Japan,  and 
China,  and  it  reaches  audiences  numbering 
in  the  millions  through  its  performances  on 
radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays 
an  active  role  in  commissioning  new  works 
from  today's  most  important  composers, 
and  its  summer  season  at  Tanglewood  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
music  festivals  in  the  world.  The  orches- 
tra's virtuosity  is  reflected  in  the  concert 
and  recording  activities  of  the  Boston  S>Tn- 
phony  Chamber  Players — the  world's  only 
permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of  a 
major  s\Tnphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers— and  the  activities  of  the  Boston  Pops 
have  established  an  international  standard 
for  the  performance  of  lighter  kinds  of 
music.  In  addition,  during  its  summer  sea- 
son at  Tanglewood,  the  BSO  sponsors  one 
of  the  world's  most  important  training 
grounds  for  young  musicians,  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  which  celebrates  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  in  1990. 

For  many  years,  philanthropist.  Civil 
War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town 


of  Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in 
the  spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that 
year  the  Boston  S^Tiiphony  Orchestra's 
inaugural  concert  took  place  under  the 
direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  s\Tnphony  concerts 
were  held  in  the  Old  Boston  Music  Hall; 
Symphony  Hall,  the  orchestra's  present 
home,  and  one  of  the  world's  most  highly 
regarded  concert  halls,  was  opened  in  1900. 
Henschel  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of 
German-born  and  -trained  conductors — 
Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Xikisch,  Emil 
Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in  the 
appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  sensed  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  S\Tn- 
phony  had  given  their  first  "Promenade" 
concert,  offering  both  music  and  refresh- 
ments, and  fulfilling  Major  Higginson's 
wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of 
music."  These  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in 
the  springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popu- 
lar" and  then  "Pops,"  fast  became  a 
tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades, 
there  were  striking  moves  toward  expan- 
sion. In  1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen  con- 
certs at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in 
San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  RCA 
in  the  pioneering  days  of  1917,  continued 
with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio 
broadcasts  of  concerts.  The  character  of  the 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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MARKETING  DISTINCTIVE  PROPERTIES 


White  Cliffs,  Plymouth.  Cape  on  Golf  Course 
Charming  8  Rm.  Residence  &  3  Car  Garage  on  V2  Ac 
Amenities  Include  Golf,  Beach  &  Tennis.  $595,000 


Dublin,  N.H.  Estate  on  29  Choice,  Private  Acres 

5,000  Sq.Ft.  Residence,  Garage  &  Barn 
Views,  Old  Stone  Walls,  Fields  &  More.    $695,000 


Nantucket  Island       25  Acres  Ocean  Views 

Choice  Squam  Road  Location.  Total  Privacy 

Minutes  to  Sandy,  Secluded  Beach.    $885,000 


West  wood.  .12  Acre  Estate.  30  Minutes  Boston 
Residence,  Sep.  Office  Suite,  Garage  &  Work  Area 
Country  Setting,  Privacy  &  Duck  Pond.    SLIM 


For  solving  problems  and  creating  unique  opportunities 
with  complex  properties,  LandVest  specializes  in: 

Marketing 

Land  Planning  &  Design 

Development  Consulting 

Financial  Analysis 

Market  Analysis  &  Strategy 

Timberland  Investment 

Appraisal 

To  learn  more  about  how  we  can  help  make  your 
real  estate  venture  a  successful  one,  call  us! 


vLandVest^ 


Corporate  Headquarters 

Ten  Post  Office  Square       Boston,  Massachusetts  02109       Telephone  (617)  723-1800 

505  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  Telephone  (212)  505-9212 


Put  our  strength  to^^DIkfcH•^tXL 

BANKOF  BOSTON  Call  Dean  Ridlon,  Managing  Director,  Private  Banking  Group  at  (617)  434-5302 

ANDOVER  •  BOSTON  (FINANCIAL  DISTRICT  &  BACK  BAY)  •  BURLINGTON  •  HAVERHILL 

MARBLEHEAU  •  PITTSFIELD  •  SPRINGFIELD  •  WELLESLEY  HILLS  •  WORCESTER 

f?  1985  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 


Before  this  was  gold, 
it  was  ironed. 


For  800  years^  the 
artfully  woven  obi 
has  been  worn 
around  the 
waists  of  Japan- 
ese women. 

Today  Nobuko^lK 
Ishikawa  has  "'"'" 
reinterpreted 
this  traditional 
kimono  sash  as  a 
brooch  of  gold^  dia- 
monds and  meticu- 
lous Shakudo  inlay 
It^s  as  special  as  the 
person  you^ll  give 
it  to. 


"W     See  this 
and  other 
rare  and 
unusual  keep- 
sakes where 


Harper 

JEWELERS 


every  piece  is 
personally  selected 
by  someone  who 

brooch  pendant     lOlOWS  what 
Japan,  contemporary         |-q  [gok  f  OL 
Subject  to  prior  sale  ait 

And  where. 

Someone  at 
Harper  and  Faye. 
Conveniently 
located  in  the  heart 
of  Bostorfs  financial 


district. 


60  Federal  Street 

Boston,  MA  02110 

423-9190 


Boston  S^Tnphony  was  greatly  changed  in 
1918.  when  Henri  Rabaud  was  engaged  as 
conductor;  he  was  succeeded  the  following 
season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These  appoint- 
ments marked  the  beginning  of  a  French- 
oriented  tradition  which  would  be  main- 
tained, even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge 
Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  emplo^^nent 
of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric 
personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he 
ser\'ed  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty- 
five  ye  ars^. 

In  1936.  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's 
first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year 
later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual 
summer  residence  at  Tanglewood. 
Koussevitzky  passionately  shared  Major 
Higginson's  dream  of  "a  good  honest 
school  for  musicians.""  and  in  1940  that 
dream  was  realized  with  the  founding  at 
Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
(now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as 
well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts 
on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inau- 
gurated by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and 
who  in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conduc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would 
hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by 
John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops 
celebrated  its  hundredth  birthday  in  1985 
under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  con- 
temporary composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory'  to  this 
country.  During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra 
toured  abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its 
continuing  series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  ini- 
tiated. Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his  seven- 
year  term  as  music  director  in  1962. 
Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  premieres, 
restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two 
predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA;  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was 
also  an  energetic  director  of  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  and  under  his  lead- 


ership a  full-tuition  fellowship  program  was 
established.  Also  during  these  years,  in 
1964.  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers were  founded. 

William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf 
in  1969.  He  conducted  several  American 
and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA, 
appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts 
on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the 
mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa.  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  since  1970.  became 
the  orchestra"^  thirteenth  music  director  in 
the  fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music 
adviser.  Now  in  his  fourteenth  year  as 
music  director,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to 
solidify  the  orchestra"s  reputation  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  his  program  of  centennial 
commissions — from  Sandor  Balassa, 
Leonard  Bernstein.  John  Corigliano,  Peter 
^Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison,  Leon 
Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald 
Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik.  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  significantly  reaffirmed 
the  orchestra's  commitment  to  new  music. 
Under  his  direction,  the  orchestra  has  also 
expanded  its  recording  activities  to  include 
releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS.  Angel 
EMI.  H\-perion,  New  World,  and  Erato 
labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  S\Tn- 
phony  Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  S^inphony 
Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250 
concerts  amiually.  Attended  by  a  live  audi- 
ence of  nearly  1.5  million,  the  orchestra's 
performances  are  heard  by  a  vast  national 
and  international  audience.  Its  annual  bud- 
get has  grown  from  Higginson's  projected 
$115,000  to  more  than  $20  million,  and  its 
preeminent  position  in  the  world  of  music  is 
due  not  only  to  the  support  of  its  audiences 
but  also  to  grants  from  the  federal  and 
state  governments,  and  to  the  generosity  of 
many  foundations,  businesses,  and  individ- 
uals. It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly 
fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 
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FIRST  MUTUAL  OF  BOSTON. 
THE  SMART  MONEY'S  WITH  US. 

We've  taken  an  important  step.  We've 
changed  our  name.  From  Mutual  Bank  to 
First  Mutual  of  Boston. 

Why  the  name  change?  It's  simple.  Our 
customers'  needs  have  changed.  And  they're 
now  looking  to  us  for  more  diversity  and 
investment  expertise  than  ever  before. 


^^          i 

"My  bank  got  me  to  the  ground  breaking 
in  record  time.  Smart." 


We've  responded  to  the 
challenge  by  offering  an  impres- 
sive array  of  business  banking, 
commercial  real  estate  and 
consumer  services.  And  by 
combining  these  services  with 
our  banking  know-how  that 
extends  back  over  150  years. 
Now,  to  highlight  these 
expanded  capabilities,  we've 
decided  to  unveil  a  new  name.  First  Mutual 
of  Boston.  The  name  is  new.  The  tradition 
of  excellence  remains  the  same. 


FIRST  MUTUAL  OF  BOSTON 

The  smart  moneys  with  us. 

Main  Headquarters:  Prudential  Tower.  800  Boylston  St..  Boston.  MA  02199.  Tel.:  247-6500. 22  additional  offices  in 

Allston.  Boston.  Hyde  Park.  Medford.  Needham.  Needham  Heights,  Newton  Centre.  Newton  Corner.  Newton 

Highlands.  Newtonville.  Roslindale.  Waltham.  Wayland.  W'ellesley.  Welleslev  Hills.  West  Roxbur\'. 


"Talk  about  smart.  With  my  home  equity  loan, 
I  raised  the  roof  and  lowered  my  taxes." 


ISTNAnONWIDE 
NETWOm^Ty 


Equal  Opportunity  Lender 


Member  FDIC/DIFM 


Equal  Housing  Lender 
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FAREWELL  AND  THANKS 


Cecylia  Arzewski 


Johti  Barwicki 


Harry  Ellis  Dickson 


Lea\ang  the  Boston  Symphony  this  year  are  six  distinguished  members  whose 
cumulative  ser\'ice  to  the  orchestra  totals  218  years.  Bass  player  John  Barwicki 
joined  the  orchestra  in  1937  and  retires  after  50  years  of  membership.  Harry  Ellis 
Dickson — first  violinist,  Assistant  and  then  Associate  Conductor  of  the  Boston 
Pops,  and  founder  of  the  BSO's  current  series  of  Youth  Concerts,  which  he  initiated 
in  1959 — retires  from  his  position  as  a  BSO  violinist  after  49  years,  while  remaining 
Associate  Conductor  Laureate  of  the  Pops  and  Conductor  Laureate  of  Youth  Con- 
certs. Ralph  Gomberg  has  been  principal  oboe  of  the  orchestra  since  he  joined  in 
1950;  he  retires  after  37  years  of  ser\4ce.  Bass  player  Leslie  Martin  joined  the 
orchestra  in  1957  and  retires  after  30  years  of  sendee.  AVilliam  Moyer,  a  BSO 
trombonist  from  1952  to  1966  and  its  Personnel  Manager  since  that  year,  has  been  a 
member  of  the  BSO  family  for  35  years.  Cecylia  Arzewski,  a  first  \iolinist  since  she 
joined  the  orchestra  in  1970  and  now  an  assistant  concertmaster,  leaves  after  17 
years  to  become  associate  concertmaster  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  under  its  Music 
Director  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi  this  September.  Our  sincerest  thanks  for  their 
contributions  to  the  BSO  and  to  Boston's  musical  community,  and  our  very  best 
wishes  to  them  all. 


Ralph  Gomberg 


Leslie  Martin 


Willia)n  Moyer 
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Deutsche  Grammophon 
welcomes  KryslianZimerman  to  the  USA 

for  hi$1982  tour 


Krystian  Zimerman's  repertoire  on  Deutsche  Grammophon  Compact  Discs  includes: 

Brahms:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  •  413  472-2  GH  (Bernstein,  Vienna  Philharmonic) 

Brahms:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  •  415  359-2  GH  (Bernstein,  Vienna  Philharmonic) 

Chopin:  Piano  Concertos  Nos.  1  &  2  •  415  970-2  GH  (Giulini,  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic) 

Grieg  &  Schumann:  Piano  Concertos  •  410  021-2  GH  (Karajan,  Berlin  Philharmonic) 

Most  selections  also  available  on  LP  and  cassette 
©  1987  DG/PolyGram  Records,  Inc. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87 

Thursday,  23  April  at  8 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


LISZT 


Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  A 
KRYSTIAN  ZIMERMAN 


INTERMISSION 


BRUCKNER 


Symphony  No.  2  in  C  minor 

Moderate 
Andante 
Massig  schnell 
Finale.  Mehr  schnell 


This  concert  will  end  about  9:55. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion, 

Erato,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 
Krystian  Zimerman  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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Week  23 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87 

Friday,  24  April  at  2 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


LISZT 


Totentanz,  Paraphase  on  Dies  irae, 
for  piano  and  orchestra 

KRYSTIAN  ZIMERMAN 


INTERMISSION 


BRUCKNER 


Symphony  No.  2  in  C  minor 

Moderate 
Andante 
Massig  schnell 
Finale.  Mehr  schnell 


This  concert  will  end  about  3:50. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion, 
Erato,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Krystian  Zimerman  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Season,  1986-87 

Saturday,  25  April  at  8 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


LISZT 


Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  E-flat 

Allegro  maestoso — Quasi  adagio- 
Allegretto  vivace — 
Allegro  marziale  animato.  Presto 

KRYSTIAN  ZIMERMAN 


INTERMISSION 


BRUCKNER 


Symphony  No.  2  in  C  minor 

Moderato 
Andante 
Massig  schnell 
Finale.  Mehr  schnell 


This  concert  will  end  about  9:55. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion, 

Erato,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 
Krj'stian  Zimerman  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  oflF 
during  the  concert. 
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Week  23 


1 


OULD  FREDERICK  LAW  OLMSTED 


HAVE  HAD  THE  HERITAGE  IN  MIND 

WHEN  HE  ENVISIONED  THE  PUBLIC  GARDEN? 

THIS  PERFECT  VENUE  HAS  AWAITED  THE 

PERFECT  RESIDENCE  FOR  WELL  OVER  A  CENTURY: 

THE  HERITAGE  ON  THE  GARDEN. 

AN  ORIGINAL  OF  TIMELESS  ELEGANCE. 

FOR  INFORMATION,  CALL  266-2500. 

#^ 

THEHERITAGE 

ON  THE  GARDEN 
RESIDE.NTIAL  SALES  OFFICE:  17  ARLINGTON  STREET  BOSTON.  NLASS.  02116. 
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Franz  Liszt 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  E-flat 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  A 

Tofentanz,  Paraphrase  on  Dies  irae,  for  piano  and  orchestra 

Franz  (Ferenc  in  Hungarian)  Liszt  was 
horn  in  Raiding,  near  Sopron,  Hungary, 
on  22  October  1811  and  died  in  Bayreuth, 
Germany,  on  SlJuly  1886.  Sketches  for 
the  First  Concerto  go  back  to  1830, 
though  he  evidently  completed  drafts  of 
both  concertos  at  roughly  the  same  time  in 
1839.  He  seems  to  have  worked  on  it  fur- 
ther during  the  1840s,  making  more  revi- 
sions in  1853  and  1856.  The  score  is 
dedicated  to  Henry  Litolff.  Liszt  himself 
was  the  soloist  in  the  first  performance, 
which  took  place  under  the  direction  of 
Hector  Berlioz  at  Weimar  on  17  February 
1855.  Theodore  Thomas's  Symphony  gave 
the  first  American  performance  in  New 
York  on  2  December  1865,  with  Sebastian 
Bach  Mills  as  the  soloist.  Alide  Topp  was 
the  first  pianist  to  perform  the  work  in  Boston,  in  a  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  Festival 
on  12  May  1868,  under  the  direction  of  Carl  Zerrahn.  Adele  Margulies  was  soloist  for  the 
first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performances,  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducting,  in  October 
1885.  Since  then  it  has  been  performed  under  conductors  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emit  Paur, 
Karl  Muck,  Carl  Wendling,  Max  Fiedler,  Henri  Rabaud,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  Eleazar  de  Carvalho,  Charles  Munch,  Jean  Morel,  Erich 
Leinsdorf,  William  Steinberg,  Joseph  Silverstein,  and  Seiji  Ozawa,  by  soloists  Julia  Rive- 
King,  Adele  Aus  der  Ohe,  Franz  Rummel,  Eugen  d  Albert,  Bernhard  Starenhagen,  Ernst 
von  Dohnanyi,  Mark  Hambourg,  George  W.  Proctor,  Rafael  Joseffy,  Vladimir  de 
Pachmann,  Ernest  Schelling,  Rudolph  Ganz,  Olga  Samaroff,  Moritz  Rosenthal, 
Germaine  Schnitzer,  Elizabeth  K.  Howland,  George  C.  Vieh,  Josef  Hofmann,  Ferruccio 
Busoni,  Max  Pauer,  Edward  Morris,  Winifred  Christie,  Rosita  Renard,  Sergei 
Rachmaninoff,  Chiy  Maier,  Ignaz  Friedman,  Raymond  Havens,  Alexander  Borovsky, 
Eunice  Norton,  George  Siebling,  Jose  Iturbi,  Gladys  Heathcock,  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma, 
Robert  Casadesus,  Nicole  Henriot,  Leonard  Pennario,  Jorge  Bolet,  Byron  Jan  is.  Van 
Cliburn,  Jeanne-Marie  Darre,  Andre  Watts,  and  Liu  Shi-kun,  who  gave  the  most  recent 
subscription  performance,  with  Ozawa,  in  March  1979.  Emanuel  Ax  played  the  most 
recent  Tanglewood  performance,  with  Leinsdorf,  in  July  1982.  In  addition  to  the  solo 
pianist,  the  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  each  of  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons, 
horns,  and  trumpets,  three  trombones,  triayigle,  cymbals,  timpani,  and  strings. 

The  Second  Concerto  was  apparently  finished  by  October  1849,  but  Liszt  continued  to 
make  small  changes  thereafter.  The  first  performance  took  place  at  the  Weimar  Court 
Theater  on  7  January  1857,  with  Liszt  conducting  and  his  pupil  Hans  von  Bronsari  as  the 
piano  soloist.  Theodore  Thomas  led  the  first  American  performance  at  the  Boston  Music 
Hall  on  5  October  1870  with  Anna  Mehlig  as  soloist.  Georg  Henschel  conducted  the  first 
Boston  Symphony  performances  with  pianist  Carl  Baermann  in  February  1884,  and  it 
has  since  been  performed  at  BSO  concerts  by  Rafael  Joseffy,  Arthur  Friedheim,  Richard 
Burtneister,  and  Ferruccio  Busoni  (Arthur  Nikisch  conducting);  Joseffy  with  Emil  Paur 
conducting;  Baermann,  Leopold  Godowsky,  Joseffy,  and  Waldemar  Lutschg  (Wilhelm 
Gericke  conducting);  Rudolf  Ganz,  Heinrich  Gebhard,  and  Ernest  Schelling  (Karl  Muck 
conducting);  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  Yolanda  Mer'6,  Ganz,  and  Gebhard  (Max  Fiedler 
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A  TRADmON  OF  FINANCiAL  COUNSEL 
OLDERTHAN  THE  II.S.  DOLLAR. 

State  Street  has  been  providing  quality  financial  service  since  1792. 

That's  two  years  longer  than  the  dollar  has  been  the  official  currency  of 
the  United  States. 

During  that  time,  we  have  managed  the  assets  of  some  of  New 
England's  wealthiest  families.  And  provided  investment  advice  and 
performance  tailored  to  each  client's  individual  goals  and  needs. 

Today  our  Personal  Trust  Division  can  extend  that  service  to  you. 

We've  been  helping  people  manage  their  money  for  almost  200  years. 
And  you  can  only  stay  in  business  that  long  by  offering  advice  of  the 
highest  quality 

Let  us  help  you  get  the  highest  performance  from  your^ssets.  To  enjoy 
today  and  to  pass  on  to  future  generations. 

For  more  information  contact  Peter  Talbot  at  617-654-3227. 

State  Street.  Known  for  qualityf 


^StateStreet 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary'  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation.  225  Franklin 
Street,  Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  London,  Munich,  Brussels,  Zurich, 
Sydney  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1986. 
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conducting);  Erwin  Nyiregyhazi,  Marjorie  Church,  and  Mitja  Nikisch  (Pierre  Monteux 
conducting);  Nadia  Reisenberg  and  Mero  with  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Byron  Janis  with 
Charles  Munch,  Van  Cliburn  with  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Andre  Watts  with  Seiji  Ozawa,  and 
Russell  Sherman  with  Sergiu  Comissiona.  Andre  Watts  gave  the  most  recent  subscription 
performances  in  January  1986  with  Kurt  Masur  conducting.  Erich  Leinsdorf  led  the  most 
recent  Tanglewood  performance,  in  July  1982,  with  pianist  Emanuel  Ax.  In  addition  to 
the  solo  pianist,  the  score  calls  for  three  flutes  (one  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  cymbals, 
and  strings. 

Composition  of  "Totentanz'*  occupied  Liszt  on  and  off  from  plans  in  1838  to  a  first 
stage  of  creation  in  1849  and  revisions  in  1853  and  1859.  Ferruccio  Busoni  edited  and 
published  the  1849  version  in  1919;  Liszt  published  his  definitive  version  in  1865,  the  year 
of  the  first  performance,  which  took  place  in  The  Hague  on  15  April;  the  soloist  was  Hans 
von  Bulow,  to  whom  the  score  is  dedicated,  and  the  conductor  was  J.J.H.  Verhidst.  The  first 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performances  took  place  in  Cambridge  and  Boston  in 
January  1902,  with  Harold  Bauer  as  the  soloist  and  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducting. 
Further  performances  were  given  by  Ferruccio  Busoni  as  soloist  with  Gericke  and  then 
with  Max  Fiedler,  Alexander  Siloti  with  Pierre  Monteux,  Ernst  Levy  with  Richard 
Burgin  (the  most  recent  subscription  performances,  in  February  1942!),  and  Jeanne- 
Marie  Darre  with  Erich  Leinsdorf.  Andre  Watts  was  the  soloist  at  the  most  recent 
performance,  at  Tanglewood,  in  August  1973;  Seiji  Ozawa  conducted.  In  addition  to  the 
piano  solo,  the  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam, 
and  strings. 

For  all  his  spectacular  self-assurance  at  the  piano,  Liszt  was  astonishingly  insecure 
as  a  composer.  He  would  rework  old  compositions  repeatedly,  fussing  with  this  detail 
or  that,  never  quite  sure  if  he  had  yet  got  it  right.  And,  worse,  he  often  took  advice 
from  random  acquaintances,  offered  gratuitously,  and  then  reworked  pieces  again. 
Almost  everv"  one  of  his  major  compositions  went  through  stages  of  creation,  and  a 
number  of  works  actually  exist  in  two  different  "finished"  forms.  All  of  his  large  works 
for  piano  and  orchestra — the  First  and  Second  concertos  and  the  variations  entitled 
Totentanz — ^went  through  many  stages  of  development. 

During  the  early  phase  of  his  career,  when  he  was  knowTi  primarily  as  a  touring 
piano  virtuoso  of  extraordinary^  attainments,  Liszt  sketched  both  of  his  piano  concer- 
tos— almost  simultaneously — in  1839  (and  in  the  case  of  the  E-flat  concerto,  he  drew 
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on  a  thematic  sketch  that  went  back  to  1830,  when  he  was  himself  only  nineteen  years 
old).  Totentanz  was  inspired  by  a  painting  Liszt  saw  in  1838,  though  it  did  not  take 
formal  shape  until  later.  At  first  the  concertos  were  conceived  as  show^Dieces  for  his 
own  talents.  If  he  had  finished  and  performed  them  then,  they  would  no  doubt  be  much 
different  than  they  finally  turned  out.  As  it  was,  the  pressure  of  touring  caused  him  to 
put  them  aside  for  a  decade  until  he  had  settled  in  Weimar  and  given  up  the  vagabond 
life  of  the  international  concert  star  to  devote  himself  to  composition  and  conducting. 
Although  he  had  written  a  great  deal  of  music  already  (mostly  brilliant  display  pieces 
for  piano  solo),  he  worked  hard  to  improve  his  skills,  especially  in  orchestration. 

Liszt  was  surely  not  lacking  totally  in  experience  at  orchestration,  since  he  had 
already  finished  a  score  for  the  1839  version  of  the  A  major  concerto.  But  by  1849  he 
had  to  some  extent  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  Joachim  Raff,  who  worked  with  him  on 
his  orchestration  and  even  scored  a  few  of  the  symphonic  poems  in  preliminary 
versions  that  were  later  modified  by  Liszt  himself.*  It  is  hard  to  tell  exactly  how  much 
influence  Raff  had  on  these  scores,  partly  because  most  of  the  manuscripts  are  in  the 
Liszt  Museum  in  Weimar  (East  Germany),  and  only  recently  have  scholars  begun  to 
undertake  systematic  study  there.  The  sources  for  both  the  piano  concertos  are 
exceedingly  complicated — it  could  well  take  a  book-length  study  to  disentangle  the 
manuscripts,  with  their  different  versions  and  handwritings,  and  determine  who  was 
responsible  for  writing  what  (and  even  then  we  can  never  know  the  amount  of  oral 
instruction  that  Liszt  gave  to  his  amanuenses). 


"Raff  was  an  extremely  fluent  and  prolific  composer  eleven  years  Liszt's  junior;  in  1875 — the  year 
before  Brahms's  First  S^nnphony — he  was  widely  regarded  as  the  greatest  living  German 
s\Tnphonist.  His  compositions,  running  to  some  200-plus  opus  numbers,  are  largely  forgotten 
today,  although  his  Third  Symphony,  entitled  In  the  Forest,  and  Fifth  S\Tnphony,  Lenore,  have 
been  recorded,  along  w^th  a  \irtuosic  but  unbelievably  bland  piano  concerto. 
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Even  after  Liszt  '"finished"*  the  concertos  in  1849,  he  clearly  was  in  no  rush  to 
present  them  to  the  public.  Perhaps  he  still  entertained  lingering  doubts  about  their 
effectiveness.  In  any  case,  he  made  adjustments  to  the  scores  during  the  ensuing 
years.  Liszt  wrote  to  Hans  von  Biilow  on  12  May  1853,  "I  have  just  finished  reworking 
my  two  concertos  and  the  Totentanz  in  order  to  have  them  copied  definitively." 

The  E-flat  concerto  underwent  still  another  (quite  minor)  round  of  retouching  after 
the  first  performances.  A  comparison  of  the  various  versions  reveals  that,  in  general, 
Liszt  simplified  the  work  for  the  performer — hard  as  that  may  be  to  believe  when  we 
hear  its  final  shape.  In  his  days  as  a  traveling  virtuoso,  he  was  willing  to  risk  all  in 
compositions  that  approached  the  limits  of  human  speed  and  endurance.  Later  on,  he 
found  ways  of  making  the  \'irtuosity  less  an  end  in  itself  and  more  a  ser\'ant  of  poetic 
expression,  which  is  not  to  sav  that  any  of  this  music  is  ever  easyl 

The  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  E-flat  has  garnered  a  remarkable  number  of  unplea- 
sant re^'iews  over  the  years.  The  consen'ative  critic  Eduard  Hanslick  wrote  scathingly 
dubbing  Liszt's  work  the  "Triangle  Concerto"  because  the  composer  was  so  bold  as  to 
give  that  instrument  a  prominent  role  in  the  scherzo  section.  This  was  surely  grasping 
at  straws:  Beethoven,  after  all,  used  the  triangle  for  the  '"Turkish  music"  in  the  finale 
of  the  Ninth  S^Ttiphony,  and  Mozart  before  him  had  employed  similar  effects.  Liszt's 
sin,  e\'idently,  was  to  use  the  triangle  for  a  purely  musical  effect,  not  to  suggest 
musical  exoticism.  As  if  to  forestall  criticism  for  this  boldness,  Liszt  added  to  his 
score  the  cautionary  note,  ""The  triangle  is  here  not  to  be  beaten  clumsily,  but  in  a 
delicately  rhythmical  manner  \Wth  resonant  precision" — good  advice  for  any  percus- 
sion instrument! 


Portrait  by  M.  Stein  of  Liszt  at  fifty-two 
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Liszt  was  not  deterred  from  inventing  new  percussion  effects  by  the  attacks  of  such 
as  Hanslick;  rather,  lie  vowed  to  "continue  to  make  use  of  them,  and  I  think  I  shall  yet 
win  for  them  some  effects  that  are  little  known." 

More  daring  and  difficult  for  most  audiences  was  that  he  cast  his  work  in  a  large 
span  that  seemed  to  destroy  the  traditional  fast-slow- fast  relationship  of  movements 
within  a  concerto.  Actually  the  "traditional"  movements  have  been  subsumed  into  the 
overall  span  of  the  entire  work,  which  is  unified  by  the  transformation  of  themes  into  a 
well-organized  whole,  reworking  the  assertive  opening  figure  in  many  ways  and 
translating  the  poetic  Adagio  theme  into  the  marchlike  finale.  No  less  a  musician  than 
Bela  Bartok  hailed  the  E-flat  concerto  as  "the  first  perfect  realization  of  cyclic  sonata 
form." 

The  strain  on  audience  expectations  seems  to  have  been  intense  until  listeners  grew 
accustomed  to  the  work.  In  Boston  the  redoubtable  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  declared 
(in  1868)  "anything  more  awful,  whimsical,  outre,  and  forced  than  this  composition  is 
unknown;  anything  more  incoherent,  uninspiring,  frosty  to  the  finer  instincts  we  have 
hardly  known  under  the  name  of  music."  Yet  by  the  1890s  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
regularly  programming  the  work  as  a  featured  attraction  when  it  toured,  suggesting 
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that  audiences  had  long  since  come  round  and  accepted  the  \dews  of  an  English  critic 
in  1903  that  the  E-flat  concerto  was  "quite  the  most  brilliant  and  entertaining  of 
concertos."  The  same  writer  added,  "No  person  genuinely  fond  of  music  was  ever 
known  to  approach  it  with  an  unprejudiced  mind  and  not  like  it." 

Even  more  than  the  First  Concerto,  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  A  is  sui  generis. 
Though  it  is  by  no  means  lacking  in  opportunities  for  virtuoso  display,  it  gives  the 
impression  of  being  quieter,  more  poetic,  more  introspective  than  the  First  Concerto, 
partly  because  of  the  ravishingly  beautiful  opening  for  wood\\dnds,  in  which  the  sweet 
song  of  the  clarinet  turns  out  to  generate  many  of  the  musical  ideas  that  follow. 
Among  the  diverse  musical  ideas  to  come,  we  shall  hear  a  good  bit  of  a  march  theme  in 
a  sharply  marked  rhythm  and  also  of  a  galloping  figure  first  heard  in  an  orchestral 
tutti.  These  last  two  ideas  generally  return  together,  mth  the  galloping  figure  serving 
as  a  bass  to  the  march. 

The  fusion  of  the  usual  three  movements  of  a  concerto  into  a  single  long  movement 
that  could  be  construed  as  a  kind  of  sonata  form:  this  is  Liszt's  response  to  the 
nineteenth-century  composer's  search  for  organic  relationships  throughout  a  composi- 
tion, as  demonstrated  in  his  transformations  of  thematic  ideas — and  not  only  the 
themes  mentioned  above,  but  all  of  the  others  in  the  piece  as  well.  His  reworking  of  the 
material  produces  melodies  of  strikingly  diverse  psychological  tone.  The  range  of 
moods  is  breathtaking,  extending  even  to  the  one  moment  in  the  piece  that  might  be 
considered  banal,  when  the  march-like  "recapitulation"  in  the  home  key  of  A  major 
converts  the  atmospheric  opening  theme  into  a  brass-band  display.  But  except  for  that 
one  passage  (which  not  everyone  considers  a  lapse),  Liszt's  refinement  of  expressive 
harmony  and  poetic  orchestration  puts  the  Second  Concerto  high  on  the  honor  role  of 
his  finest  compositions. 
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Considering  how  unsure  of  himself  he  was.  the  orchestration  throughout  is  masterly. 
His  sense  of  appropriateness  never  fails.  Xo  musical  idea  could  seem  less  suited  to  the 
piano  than  the  languishing,  dreamy,  sustained  opening  theme;  Liszt  ob\'iously  recog- 
nized this  fact,  because  he  never  once  gives  that  material  to  the  piano  in  its  original 
form.  Instead  the  soloist  weaves  gentle  arabesques  around  sustained  chords  in  the 
wood\\'inds  alternating  with  strings  (shortly  after  the  opening)  or  else  converts  it  into 
something  altogether  more  assertive. 

Though  there  are  brilliant  passages  galore  throughout  this  concerto,  Liszt  is  admi- 
rably restrained  in  his  virtuoso  display.  Almost  without  exception  the  sparkling, 
cadenza-like  passages  are  built  on  still  new  developments  of  the  basic  thematic 
material — especially  on  some  of  the  characteristic  little  turns  in  the  opening  theme 
quoted  above.  Thus,  rather  than  intruding,  as  \irtuosic  elements  so  often  do  in 
romantic  piano  compositions,  they  contribute  further  to  the  unity  of  this  remarkable 
score. 

"Totentanz"  germinated  in  1838,  during  Liszt's  years  of  travel  and  ^•irtuoso  show- 
manship. While  in  Italy  with  his  mistress,  the  Countess  Mane  d'Agoult,  he  \dsited 
Pisa  and  there  saw  the  famous  medieval  painting  of  "The  Triumph  of  Death"  by 
Orcagna.  The  work  made  a  tremendous  impression  on  him;  it  portrays  the  female 
figure  of  Death  flying  towards  her\ictims  carrying  a  sc\"the.  Some  souls  are  ascending 
to  heaven,  but  many  are  dragged  down  to  the  flames  of  hell.  Liszt  decided  to  compose 
a  work  in  his  o%^ti  medium  on  the  subject  of  death,  choosing  the  plainsong  melody  Dies 
irae,  which  is  sung  as  part  of  the  Requiem  Mass.  The  Dies  irae  text  is  a  horrific 
description  of  the  terrors  confronting  mankind  at  the  Last  Judgment.  As  a  counter- 
part to  the  visual  imager^'  of  Orcagna,  it  offered  to  the  composer  a  tune  of  striking 
profile  that  would  have  an  immediate,  dramatic  effect. 

Several  years  earlier  Liszt  had  made  a  piano  arrangement  of  Berlioz's  Symphonie 
fantastique,  which  quotes  the  Dies  irae  melody  both  dramatically  and  satirically. 
Berlioz  may  thus  be  at  least  as  responsible  as  Orcagna  for  suggesting  the  form  of 
Liszt's  response,  a  set  of  variations  on  the  plainsong  melody.  Totentanz  has  been 
described  sometimes  as  Liszt's  "third  piano  concerto."  Certainly  it  belongs  \\*ith  the 
two  concertos  in  both  brilliance  and  musical  substance,  yet  it  has  never  become  so 
well-kno^^^l.  Perhaps  its  relative  brevity  prevents  it  from  being  programmed  more 
often.  Nonetheless  it  remains  one  of  Liszt's  strongest  works,  both  for  the  clarity  of  its 
structure  (one  of  his  few  examples  of  variation  form)  and  the  poetic  imagination  he 
brings  to  the  elaboration  of  the  Dies  irae,  the  various  countermelodies,  and  the  variety 
in  the  scoring.  The  work  begins  \Wth  a  darkly  colored  "dance  of  death,"  with  dimin- 
ished harmonies  underMng  the  first  phrase  of  the  plainsong  melody  sounded  forth 
hea\aly  in  the  bass  instruments,  like  the  most  sombre  of  funeral  processions.  An 
electrifying  splash  of  piano  cadenza  announces  that  this  work  will  be  a  sho\^'piece  of 
wtuosity  despite  its  serious  framework.  Soon  the  full  theme  has  been  stated  and  we 
are  off  on  a  series  of  character  variations  in  different  tempi  and  moods,  with  striking 
touches  of  orchestration,  fugal  sections,  and  pianistic  fireworks.  Though  some  of 
Totentanz  shows  Liszt  in  his  most  diabolist  mood,  there  are  romantic  touches  as  well. 
and  the  canny  range  of  moods  contributes  to  making  this  brief,  concerto-like  piece  one 
of  its  creator's  most  dramatic  works. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Anton  Bruckner 

Symphony  No.  2  in  C  minor 


Anton  Bruckner  was  bom  in  Ansfelden, 
nearLinz,  Upper  Austria,  on  4  September 
1842  and  died  in  Vienna  on  11  October 
1896.  He  composed  the  Second  Symphony 
in  1871  and  1872,  and  the  work  was  first 
performed  on  26  October  1873,  with 
Bruckner  himself  conducting  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic.  He  made  revisions  in  1876 
and  1877.  The  score  published  in  1892  had 
alterations  far  beyond  Bruckner's  own 
and  is  now  regarded  as  inauthentic;  the 
present  performances  will  use  the  1877 
version  in  the  edition  of  Leopold  Nowak. 
The  Second  is  the  only  Bruckner  sym- 
phony to  lack  a  dedication  (the  circum- 
stances that  led  to  this  fact  are  described 
below).  The  only  previous  performances  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  were  con- 
ducted by  Carlo  Maria  Giulini  in  March  and  April  1974.  The  score  calls  for  two  each  of 
flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani, 
and  strings. 

The  premieres  of  Bruckner's  first  two  numbered  symphonies  present  a  startling 
study  in  contrasts.  Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor  was  composed  in  Linz  where  the 
composer,  then  in  his  thirties  and  early  forties,  spent  twelve  years  as  the  cathedral 
organist  and  where  he  also  wrote  his  three  mature  Masses.  The  symphony  was 
completed  in  1866  and  shown  in  Munich  to  the  leading  conductor  and  Wagner 
disciple,  Hans  von  Biilow,  who  reacted  with  a  mixture  of  astonished  admiration  and 
alarm.  Bruckner  could  not  pluck  up  the  courage  to  show  it  to  Wagner  himself,  but 
two  years  later  he  was  rash  enough  to  attempt  a  performance  under  his  own 
direction.  The  event  is  thus  described  by  his  biographer,  Erwin  Doernberg: 

The  first  performance  took  place  in  Linz  in  sadly  unfavorable  conditions. 
An  inadequate  orchestra  was  assembled,  consisting  of  the  theater  orchestra, 
members  of  two  regimental  bands  stationed  in  the  town,  and  dilettantes; 
there  were  twelve  violins,  three  violas,  three  violoncelli,  and  three  double 
basses.  Quite  apart  from  this,  neither  the  musicians  nor  the  provincial 
audience  could  be  expected  to  grasp  the  complexity  of  the  vast  and  original 
work.  In  fact  there  was  but  a  scanty  audience,  because  on  the  day  preceding 
the  performance  the  bridge  across  the  Danube  had  collapsed,  and  the  people 
of  Linz  were  much  too  thrilled  by  the  disaster  to  be  interested  in  a  matinee 
concert.  Bruckner's  laconic  comment  was:  "It  cost  me  a  lost  of  money  to 
cover  the  deficit." 

The  same  year,  1868,  Bruckner  moved  permanently  to  Vienna,  where  he  had  been 
trying  to  secure  an  economic  foothold  during  most  of  his  tenure  at  Linz.  He  became 
a  lecturer  at  the  Vienna  Conser\'atory — a  decisive  step,  for  he  was  thereafter  to 
spend  most  of  his  life  teaching,  and  composing  symphonies.  His  earlier  renown  as  an 
organ  virtuoso  took  him,  however,  to  Paris  in  1869  and  London  in  1871,  where  he 
reported  excitedly,  "Everywhere  my  name  appears  in  letters  bigger  than  myself!" 
These  were  Bruckner's  first  and  last  trips  abroad. 

While  in  London  he  began  composing  his  Symphony  No.  2,  again  in  C  minor,  and 
it  was  finished  in  Vienna  the  following  year.  It  was  submitted  to  the  Vienna  Philhar- 
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monic  and  rehearsed  under  Otto  Dessoff,  who  proclaimed  it  to  be  nonsense.  After 
some  fruitless  discussion  about  cuts,  the  score  was  returned  as  "unplayable."  It 
must  have  been  a  bitter  joke  to  Bruckner  that  his  Great  Mass  in  F  minor  had  been 
similarly  refused  a  hearing  in  Vienna  on  the  ground  of  being  "unsingable.""  Once 
again  he  was  thrown  back  on  his  own  resources:  but  this  time,  instead  of  using  a 
scratch  orchestra,  he  contrived  to  retain  the  Philharmonic  itself.  Doernberg 
describes  the  altered  scene  as  follows: 

Bruckner,  however,  did  not  give  in.  With  the  help  of  a  substantial  subvention 
from  Prince  Johann  Liechtenstein,  he  engaged  the  orchestra  at  his  own 
expense.  When  beginning  the  first  rehearsal  he  made  the  announcement: 
"Well,  gentlemen,  we  can  rehearse  as  long  as  we  like.  I  have  got  someone  to 
pay  for  it."  Most  of  the  musicians  were  uncooperative,  obstinate,  and  sar- 
castic during  the  first  rehearsals  under  Bruckner's  direction,  but  among  the 
friendly  members  of  the  orchestra  was  a  young  violinist  whose  immediate 
admiration  for  Bruckner  was  to  be  of  decisive  importance  later — Artur 
Xikisch.*  The  performance  took  place  on  October  26, 1873.  Apart  from 
conducting  the  symphony,  Bruckner  played  Bach's  Toccata  and  Fugue  in 
D  minor  and  a  free  organ  improvisation.  It  was  a  tremendous  success  in  the 
concert  hall,  and  the  s\Tnphony  was  reasonably  well  reviewed  by  the  news- 
paper critics.  The  orchestra  had  warmed  up  to  the  difficult  work  and  per- 
formed the  "unplayable"  s\Tnphony  with  so  much  enthusiasm  that  the 
following  day  Bruckner  wrote  them  an  exuberant  letter. 

One  of  the  critics,  Ludwig  Speidel  of  the  Fremdenblatt,  had  indeed  written. 
"There  is  introduced  in  this  s\Tnphony  a  composer  whose  very  shoelaces  his  numer- 
ous enemies  are  not  fit  to  tie."  In  his  letter,  Bruckner  asked  permission  to  dedicate 
his  s\Tnphony  to  the  Philharmonic,  sa\ing  that  "your  acceptance  would  give  me 
great  joy."  Originally,  the  biography  relates, 

Bruckner  had  wished  to  dedicate  the  work  to  the  Abbe  Liszt,  but  the 


*Nikiseh  was  to  become  conductor  of  the  Boston  S\Tnphony  Orchestra,  which  he  led  during  the 
years  1889-93.  Oddly  enough,  despite  his  enthusiasm  for  Bruckner,  he  did  not  see  fit  to 
conduct  any  of  his  music  during  his  time  in  Boston.  Wilhelm  Gericke  had  conducted  the 
Seventh  S\TTiphony  in  1887,  but  no  other  work  of  Bruckner's  was  heard  in  a  BSO  concert 
before  1899,  during  Gericke's  second  term  as  conductor.  [ — S.L.I 
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relation  between  the  two  composers  never  developed.  Quite  apart  from  the 
difference  in  their  musical  outlook,  Liszt  found  Bruckner's  personality 
positively  annoying.  On  one  occasion  he  told  a  friend  that  nothing  made  him 
more  irritable  than  to  hear  himself  addressed  as  "Your  Grace,  most  rever- 
end Herr  Canonicus."  The  Philharmonic  orchestra  failed  to  reply  to  his  offer 
of  dedication,  and  later,  in  1884,  Bnickner  reverted  to  his  original  idea  of 
inscribing  the  work  to  Liszt.  The  latter's  reply  was  cool  and  formal.  Soon 
afterwards,  Liszt  lost  the  score  when  leaving  Vienna  in  haste.  It  found  its 
way  back  to  Bruckner,  who  was  offended;  Liszt,  it  seems,  never  noticed  the 
loss. 

As  a  result,  No.  2  became  the  only  Bruckner  symphony  bearing  no  dedication. 

The  near-acceptance  of  the  symphony  on  its  first  presentation  did  not,  of  course, 
end  Bruckner's  orchestra  difficulties  in  Vienna.  The  long-delayed,  self-conducted 
1877  premiere  of  his  monumental  Third  Symphony,  previously  dedicated  to  Wagner, 
was  a  disaster  in  its  own  right,  and  it  was  not  until  No.  4  was  introduced  by  Hans 
Richter,  in  February  1881,  that  the  musical  capitals  of  Europe  began  to  take 
Bruckner  seriously.  By  that  time  the  composer  was  fifty-six. 

The  "alarming"  First  Symphony,  from  Bruckner's  Linz  period,  had  differed  from 
his  still  earlier  symphonic  attempts  by  its  boldness,  even  wildness,  of  expression.  It 
was  a  true  "storm  and  stress"  work,  which  he  later  dubbed  "the  impudent  urchin" 
{""das  kecke  BeserV).  The  other  C  minor  work,  No.  2,  was  almost  its  complement: 
more  sober,  more  lyrical,  more  restrained  in  expression.  Meanwhile  two  other 
symphonic  endeavors  of  that  time  were  suppressed  altogether  by  the  composer 
himself  with  the  comment:  "They  are  no  good;  I  dare  not  w^ite  down  a  respectable 
theme."  Attempting  to  write  "more  simply,"  as  his  friends  urged  him,  he  still  could 
not  bring  himself  to  cut  back  on  the  rich  proliferation  of  thematic  material  which  was 
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to  be  his  personal  trait  in  symphonic  music.  So  he  hit  on  the  device  of  clarifying  his 
expanded  sonata  constructions  by  sharp  separation  of  their  thematic  groups.  Thus 
he  anticipated  one  increasingly  important  and  significant  feature  of  his  mature 
style,  so  that  the  Second  has  much  more  of  the  characteristic  look  and  sound  of  a 
Bruckner  symphony  than  the  First. 

In  his  original  score  for  this  work,  he  also  used  such  an  inordinate  number  of 
general  pauses,  in  order  to  mark  off  the  sections,  that  a  member  of  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic  itself  dubbed  it  the  "Rest  Symphony."  The  expression,  Erwin 
Doernberg  writes,  "soon  found  its  way  into  the  vocabulary  of  Bruckner's  adver- 
saries, even  when  the  work  had  been  revised  and  most  of  the  pauses  had  disappeared 
from  the  score."  His  frequent,  often  very  pregnant,  use  of  the  general  pause 
thereafter  has  sometimes  been  likened  to  an  organist  pausing  to  change  his  registra- 
tion, or  to  permit  the  echoes  to  die  away  in  a  large  cathedral  before  resuming.  To 
Bruckner  himself  it  was  perfectly  natural,  like  taking  a  deep  breath,  and  in  discus- 
sion he  once  exclaimed  waggishly:  "What's  all  the  fuss  about?  Beethoven  has  a  pause 
right  at  the  beginning  of  his  Fifth  Symphony." 

After  the  premiere  of  Symphony  No.  2,  Bruckner  was  persuaded  by  his  friend 
Johann  Herbeck  and  others  to  make  a  few  cuts  and  changes  in  the  score.  He 
conducted  the  second  version  on  20  February  1876,  at  his  own  expense.  He  then 
made  some  further  changes  in  1877  and  again  in  1879.  The  work  was  not  played  by 
the  Vienna  Philharmonic  under  Richter  himself  until  November  1894.  The  critical 
edition  of  the  score  prepared  by  Robert  Haas  is  based  on  Bruckner's  full-length 
1872  version,  and  that  by  Leopold  Nowak  on  his  1877  version.  The  first  edition  of 
1892  is  considered  completely  unauthentic,  since  it  contains  the  usual  quota  of 
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alterations  beyond  any  of  Bruckner's  own.  The  present  performances  are  from  the 
Nowak  edition. 

I.   Moderato,  C  minor,  4/4  time.   Many  of  the  basic  cfiaracteristics  of  a  typical 
Bruckner  first  movement  are  already  discernible  in  this  one.  For  the  first  time,  the 
music  begins  with  a  soft  tremolo  in  the  upper  strings,  which  serves  as  an  atmos- 
pheric background  to  the  opening  theme.  The  theme  itself  begins,  in  this  case,  with  a 
soulful  dialogue  between  cellos  and  horns.  Already  there  are,  as  always,  two  well- 
defined  groups  of  themes  plus  a  closing  group  just  as  important  as  the  first  two.  The 
second  group  (remarkably  short  in  this  movement)  begins  with  a  bucolic  singing 
theme  with  a  familiarly  Upper  Austrian  folk-flavor,  while  the  sturdier  final  group 
typically  conceals  a  chorale-like  strain.  The  very  last  idea,  or  codetta,  which  is 
introduced  in  the  exposition  (and  again  in  the  recapitulation),  is  a  two-bar  figure 
beginning  with  a  melodic  turn,  which  is  delicately  bandied  about  from  the  oboe  to  the 
other  woodwinds.  It  shows  a  surprising  resemblance  to  the  closing  music  of  the 
Christmas-party  scene  (No.  6)  in  Tchaikovsky's  Nutcracker,  composed  twenty  years 
later. 
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The  first  part  of  the  development  section  has  just  that  mysterious  sense  of  depth 
and  space,  of  fantasy  and  wonder,  which  is  also  a  Bruckner  hallmark.  And  the 
beginning  of  the  coda  eerily  evokes  the  corresponding  point  in  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony.  Doernberg  comments  on  this:  "Bruckner  was  long  haunted  by  the 
Beethoven  coda.  In  the  S\Tnphony  'No.  0'  [key  of  D  minor]  he  adopted  it  literally 
(and  here  it  did  not  link  up  with  his  own  themes),  while  in  the  Third  S\Tnphony, 
which  is  again  in  the  same  key  as  Beethoven's  Ninth,  Bruckner  restricted  himself  to 
using  Beethoven's  descending  notes.  Here,  in  the  Second  S\Tnphony,  the  similarity 
is  veiled  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  difference  of  key  and  the  speedier  tempo, 
though  it  was  certainly  not  Bruckner's  intention  to  conceal  it."  So  smitten  is 
Bruckner  with  this  coda-opening  that  in  the  original  1872  version  he  begins  it 
twice — after  thirty-two  bars,  that  is,  the  music  dies  out  and  begins  again.  In  the 
1877  version,  it  begins  only  once. 

II.-Andante,  A-flat  major,  4/4  time.  In  the  Haas  edition  this  movement  bears  the 
title  "Adagio,"  while  the  Nowak  edition  shows  the  title  "Andante'';  in  both  editions, 
however,  the  initial  tempo  indication  is  ""Feierlich,  etwds  bewegf  (''Solemn,  some- 
what agitated").  The  form  of  the  movement  is  a  simple  alternation  of  two  subjects, 
with  more  elaborate  embroidery  and  more  d\Tiamic  intensity  in  each  of  three  succes- 
sive appearances  of  the  first  subject.  The  second  subject  is  of  a  type  peculiar  to 
Bruckner,  and  especially  familiar  from  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  s\Tnphonies.  Here  a 
harmonized  chorale-like  theme  is  plucked  by  the  strings,  while  the  horn  plays  a  solo 
melody  over  it,  coming  in  only  at  the  second  bar  of  each  four-bar  phrase.  The  first 
elaboration  of  this  subject,  following  immediately  on  its  initial  statement,  is  omitted 
in  the  1877  version.  Just  before  the  coda  there  is  "a  sudden  hush,  and  a  passage  that 
anticipates  amazingly  the  Adagio  of  Bruckner's  Ninth  S\Tnphony"  (Doernberg).  The 
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coda  itself  begins  with  a  literal  quotation  from  his  Great  Mass  in  P  minor.  It  is 
played  by  the  strings,  the  first  violins  raising  to  a  higher  octave  the  melody  sung  by 
the  bass  soloist  to  the  words  ''Benedictus  qui  venit  in  nomine  Domini.''  This  segues 
into  the  opening  bars  of  this  movement's  main  theme.  The  haunting  figure  heard  in 
the  closing  page  is  played  by  the  horn  in  the  1872  version,  and  by  the  clarinet  in  the 
1877  version. 

III.  Scherzo,  C  minor,  3/4.  This  is  headed  "Schnell"  ("Fast")  in  the  earlier 
version,  and  ""Mdssig  schneW  ("Moderately  fast")  in  the  later  one.  Also  the  repeat 
signs  in  the  main  scherzo  and  the  middle  (Trio)  section  are  omitted  in  the  1877 
version,  though  of  course  the  scherzo  proper  is  still  repeated  verbatim  following  the 
Trio,  after  Bruckner's  custom;  a  special  coda,  in  this  case,  follows  the  complete 
return.  The  main  section,  writes  Deryck  Cooke,  "is  of  the  stamping  peasant-dance 
type  characteristic  of  Bruckner's  first  three  symphonies  (after  which  he  conceived  a 
completely  new  type  for  each  work)."  This  one  begins  with  a  bold  flourish,  and  is  also 
noteworthy  for  its  boisterous  chromatic  scales  which  almost  anticipate  Mahler.  The 
first  four  notes  are  identical  in  rhythm  and  melody  to  the  famous  Prelude  from 
Bach's  Violin  Partita  in  E  major.  The  Trio  section  (same  tempo,  C  major)  begins  with 
another  soft  violin  tremolo  like  the  first  movement's,  introducing  a  viola  theme  in  the 
style  of  an  Austrian  Landler,  with  an  Alpine  yodel  built  into  it.  The  special  coda  is 
apt  to  startle  the  semi-aficionado  by  starting  off  with  a  timpani  barrage,  on  one  note, 
in  the  same  rhythm  as  that  unforgettable  one  in  the  scherzo  of  Bruckner's  Ninth.  It 
just  happens  to  be  the  rhythm  of  our  main  theme  here,  which  has  already  been  given 
the  one-note  treatment  by  the  unison  trumpets — not  quite  the  same  thing. 
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IV  Finale,  C  minor,  2/2.  Instead  of  a  simple  rondo  for  a  finale,  we  have  another 
big  sonata  form  with  rondo  elements  added.  Here  Bruckner  incorporates,  for  the 
first  time,  the  unifying  cyclic  principle  featured  in  all  his  later  symphonies.  But 
there  is  no  dramatic  piling-up  of  the  earlier  movements'  themes  in  the  coda,  nor  is 
there  any  rhetorical  parading  and  dismissal  of  them  one  by  one  in  an  introduction. 
Instead  there  are  the  subtlest  reminders  of  their  basic  elements,  infused  into  the 
basic  elements  of  this  movement.  The  first  running  string  figure,  for  example,  neatly 
conceals  the  first  four  notes  of  the  first  movement,  albeit  without  their  distinctive 
rhythm  that  will  come  in  the  development  section.  The  main  fortissimo  theme, 
toward  which  the  running  strings  build  up  for  thirty-two  bars,  begins  with  a  triplet 
snap  which  is  simply  a  more  peremptory  form  of  the  flourish  which  launched  the 
scherzo.  Later  this  fast  triplet  acquires  some  small  portion  of  the  motor  energy  in 
the  one  which  propels  the  finale  of  Schubert's  great  C  major  symphony. 

The  key-relationship  with  the  second  subject — again  a  bucolic  Austrian  one — is  a 
shocker.  Our  third  group  builds  up  to  a  triple-/or^e  and  breaks  off  sharply,  and  the 
suddenly  hushed  codetta  that  follows  brings  another  poignant  quotation  from  the 
F  minor  Mass — this  time  taken  from  the  final  page  of  the  Kyrie  eleison.  A  later 
repetition  of  this  quote,  shortly  before  the  coda,  is  omitted  in  the  1877  version.  The 
coda  itself  is  again  a  double  statement,  but  this  time  it  is  the  first  statement  that  is 
the  longer  of  the  two:  sixty-six  bars  ending  with  a  gradually  slowing-down  alterna- 
tion of  the  symphony's  first  four  melodic  bars  with  the  finale's  bucolic  theme.  This 
first  statement  is  deleted  in  toto  in  the  later  version  of  the  score.  The  coda  remains  in 
the  minor  until  just  twenty-three  bars  from  the  end,  when  the  triplet  snap  leads  off 
the  C  major  tutti  with  an  exhilarating  sense  of  exact  timing  and  finality. 

— Jack  Diether 

Jack  Diether,  who  died  earlier  this  year,  was  the  author  of  many  articles  on  the  lives  and 
works  of  Bruckner  and  Mahler.  In  1969  he  became  the  editor  of  Chord  and  Discord,  the 
journal  of  the  Bruckner  Society  of  America.  His  program  note  on  the  Bruckner  Second 
appeared  in  the  BSO's  program  book  in  1974  for  the  orchestra's  only  previous  perform- 
ances of  this  symphony. 
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Liszt  still  suffers  from  the  lack  of  a  fully  reliable  biography,  one  tiiat  can  tread  the 
minefield  of  "reminiscences"  and  "authorized  biographies,"  most  of  them  with  some 
axe  to  grind.  An  excellent  short  biography  by  the  American  author  and  composer 
Everett  Helm  is  available  only  in  German  in  the  paperback  monograph  series 
published  by  Rowohlt.  Ernest  Newman's  The  Man  Liszt  (Taplinger)  is  fundamentally 
unsympathetic  to  Liszt,  though  written  by  a  knowledgeable  critic  who  is  one  of  the 
foremost  biographers  of  Wagner.  Sacheverell  Sitwell's  large  and  elegantly  written 
Liszt  is  conveniently  available  as  a  Dover  paperback,  but  it  is  mostly  based  on 
second-hand  sources.  Eleanor  PerenW's  Liszt  (Atlantic-Little,  Brov^-n)  made  some- 
thing of  a  splash  a  few  years  ago;  it  is  certainly  entertaining  in  a  gossipy  way.  but 
there  are  serious  questions  about  its  accuracy.  Fortunately  Alan  Walker's  multi- 
volume  Franz  Liszt  holds  real  promise  to  be  an  accurate,  balanced,  and  carefully 
researched  biography.  So  far  only  the  first  volume,  Franz  Liszt:  The  Virtuoso  Years 
(1811-1847),  has  appeared  (Knopf),  and  it  only  just  reaches  the  period  of  the  first 
versions  of  the  concertos.  Ronald  Taylor  offers  an  attractive  biography  of  more 
manageable  length  for  the  non-specialist,  though  with  little  to  say  about  the  music, 
in  Franz  Liszt:  The  Man  and  the  Musician  (L'niverse).  We  are  better  off.  in  some 
respects,  with  musical  discussion.  Alan  Walker  is  the  editor  of  a  useful  symposium, 
Franz  Liszt:  The  Man  and  his  Music  (Taplinger).  with  some  ver\'  informative  articles, 
including  one  on  the  orchestral  music  by  British  composer  Humphrey  Searle  and 
one  on  the  works  for  piano  and  orchestra  by  Robert  Collet.  Searle  is  the  author  of  the 
best  book  emphasizing  Liszts  work,  The  Music  of  Liszt  (Dover  paperback),  and  of  the 
Liszt  article  in  The  New  Grove,  which  has  just  been  published  separately  (along  with 
the  articles  on  Chopin  and  Schumann)  in  The  New  Grove  Early  Romantic  Masters  1 


GUILD,  MONRAD  &  GATES,  INC. 

Family  Investment  Advisers 


50  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

Telephone:  (617)  523-1320 


For  Those  Who  Want 

Specialized  Individual  Attention  and  Care 

in  the  Management  of  Investments 

and  Tax  and  Estate  Planning 


Henry  R.  Gviild,  Jr. 


Ernest  E.  Monrad  William  A.  Oates,  Jr. 


Robert  B.  Mintum.  Jr. 
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(Norton,  available  in  paperback).  Krystian  Zimerman  is  recording  both  piano  con- 
certos and  Totentanz  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  S^Tnphony  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  this  month.  Meanwhile,  recommended  recordings  of  the  two  Liszt 
concertos  (coupled  together)  include  Alfred  Brendel  with  Bernard  Haitink  and  the 
London  Philharmonic  (Philips,  also  including  the  Totentanz),  Claudio  Arrau  with  Sir 
Colin  Davis  and  the  London  S^inphony  Orchestra  (Philips),  Sviatoslav  Richter  with 
Kiril  Kondrashin  and  the  London  S\Tnphony  Orchestra  (Philips),  Lazar  Berman 
with  Carlo  Maria  Giulini  and  the  Vienna  S^Tiiphony  (DG),  and  Tamas  Vasary  with 
Felix  Prohaska  and  the  Bamberg  S^Tuphony  (DG).  An  important  historical  record- 
ing of  the  Second  Concerto  by  Emil  Sauer,  a  pupil  of  Liszt's,  with  Felix  ^\eingartner 
conducting  the  orchestra  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  Concerts  is  also  still  available 
(Turnabout  monaural).  A  particularly  fiery  version  of  Totentanz,  available  on  com- 
pact disc,  is  by  Jorge  Bolet,  with  Ivan  Fischer  conducting  the  London  S\Tnphony 
Orchestra  (London,  coupled  with  the  Hungarian  Fantasy  and  Malediction) . 

Hans-Hubert  Schonzeler's  Bruckner  is  a  brief,  nicely  illustrated  life-and-works 
(Calder).  The  most  penetrating  musical  discussion  of  the  s^NTnphonics  is  to  be  found 
in  Robert  Simpson's  The  Essence  of  Bruckner  (Chilton).  Philip  Barford's  Bruckner 
Symphonies  in  the  BBC  Music  Guides  gives  a  sympathetic  introduction  to  these 
works  (U.  of  Washington  paperback).  Dika  Newlin's  Bruckner,  Mahler,  Schoenberg  is 
an  interesting  study  that  links  the  three  composers  as  part  of  the  great  Viennese 
musical  tradition  (Norton).  Though  not  dealing  with  every  movement  of  each  s\Tn- 
phony,  Deryck  Cooke's  chapter  on  Bruckner  in  the  first  volume  of  the  symposium 
The  Symphony,  edited  by  Robert  Simpson,  is  s\Tnpathetic  and  enlightening  (Pelican 
paperback).  The  complex  series  of  scores,  versions,  and  editions  of  Bruckner's 
music,  brought  on  largely  by  the  well-intentioned  but  misguided  efforts  of  his 
disciples  to  spread  performances  of  his  work,  have  caused  headaches  for  everyone 
performing,  studying,  or  writing  about  this  music.  Deryck  Cooke  brought  some 
order  out  of  this  chaos  in  a  series  of  articles  originally  published  in  the  Musical 
Times  and  later  republished  in  this  country  by  The  Musical  Newsletter  as  "'The 
Bruckner  Problem  Simplified"  (available  from  The  Musical  Newsletter,  654  Madison 
Avenue,  Suite  1703,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021).  Bruckner's  Second  has  not  yet  been 
issued  on  compact  disc,  but  there  are  two  fine  recordings  on  LP.  Bernard  Haitink 
conducts  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  in  the  fuller  Haas  version  in  a  refreshingly 
unmannered  and  straightforward  way  that  allows  the  piece  to  make  its  own  points 
(Philips).  Herbert  von  Karajan's  reading  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  is  paced  with 
greater  variety,  though  it  uses  the  briefer  Nowak  version  with  some  of  the  cuts 
opened  a  la  Haas. 

— S.L. 
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SheWantedToRent 
A  Villa  In  Spain. 


Nothing  could  have  been  more 
appealing  to  the  woman  in  this 
ad  than  two  weeks  on  the  Costa 
del  Sol.  Until  she  decided  that  a 
down  payment  on  a  second  home 
on  the  Cape  had  more  long-lived 
advantages. 

She  would  earn  a  tax  deduction 
for  both  the  interest  she  paid  on  her 
mortgage  and  the  property  taxes. 
Plus,  she  would  be  building  equity 

With  the  help  of  her  Shawmut 
banker,  she  was  able  to  structure  a 
plan  that  fit  perfectly  into  her  over- 
all financial  picture. 

This  is  the  same  kind  of  help 
weVe  been  giving  to  all  our  cus- 
tomers for  more  than  150  years. 


And  when  she  needs  to  finance  a 
college  education,  Shawmut  will  be 
there  with  a  wide  range  of  invest- 
ment management  services  to  give 
her  the  edge  she  needs  in  preparing 
for  her  children's  education. 

We  know  what  you're  thinking 
right  now.  A  Shawmut  banker  is  the 
one  to  talk  to  when  it  comes  to 
meeting  your  financial  objectives. 

So,  stop  into  your  nearest  Shaw- 
mut office.  Or  if  you  prefer,  call  us 
at  1-800-SHAWMUT  for  your  free 
Shawmut  Personal  Investment  Funds 
performance  report. 

Shawmut 

LookTo  Us  R)r  Directioa 


She  Decided  To  Bi^A 
House  Onlhe  Cape 
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Krystian  Zimerman 


Since  winning  first  prize  in  the  1975  Chopin 
International  Competition  at  Warsaw, 
Krystian  Zimerman  has  emerged  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  pianists  of  his  generation, 
concertizing  extensively  throughout  eastern 
and  western  Europe  and  Japan,  appearing  in 
recital  in  the  major  music  capitals,  and  regu- 
larly performing  with  prestigious  orchestras 
under  the  world's  most  eminent  conductors. 
An  exclusive  Deutsche  Grammophon  artist 
since  1980,  Mr.  Zimerman  has  made  eleven 
acclaimed  recordings,  highlighted  by  solo 
works  and  concertos  of  Brahms  and  Chopin. 
He  is  especially  regarded  for  his  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Romantic  repertoire,  and  also 
performs  the  works  of  Mozart  and  such 
twentieth-century  composers  as  Webem  and 
Szymanowski.  During  the  1986-87  season, 
Mr.  Zimerman  has  undertaken  the  most 
extensive  United  States  tours  of  his  career, 
with  recitals  in  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Washington,  among  other  cities,  and  orches- 
tral appearances  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
under  Seiji  Ozawa,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra 
under  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi,  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  under  Stanislaw 
Skrowaczewski,  and  the  St.  Louis  Sym- 
phony under  Raymond  Leppard.  His 
European  engagements  include  perform- 
ances with  the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw 
under  Vladimir  Ashkenazy,  the  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic under  Seiji  Ozawa,  the  London 
Symphony  under  Gary  Bertini,  the  Bavarian 
Symphony  of  Munich  under  Esa-Pekka 
Salonen,  and  I'Orchestre  de  la  Suisse 


Romande.  He  also  gives  recitals  in  Madrid, 
Paris,  Warsaw,  Zurich,  Vienna,  Frankfurt, 
Berlin,  London,  Munich,  and  Amsterdam. 

Born  in  Zabrze,  Poland,  in  1956,  Mr. 
Zimerman  started  playing  piano  when  he 
was  five,  beginning  formal  studies  two  years 
later  with  Andrezei  Jasinski,  who  later 
became  his  teacher  at  the  Katowice  Conser- 
vatory. His  early  public  appearances  and 
successful  participation  in  several  eastern 
European  piano  competitions  were  followed 
by  his  first-prize  victory  in  the  Chopin  Com- 
petition when  he  was  nineteen.  The  youngest 
of  all  118  entrants,  he  also  won  a  special 
Gold  Medal  for  his  performances  of 
Chopin's  mazurkas  and  polonaises.  Follow- 
ing his  Warsaw  success,  Mr.  Zimerman 
accepted  only  a  limited  number  of  engage- 
ments in  order  to  develop  and  expand  his 
repertoire.  In  1976  he  performed  concerts  in 
Belgium,  Germany,  Holland,  Scandinavia, 
and  Czechoslovakia.  Two  years  later  he 
made  his  first  tour  of  Japan,  then  appeared 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under 
Zubin  Mehta  and  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic under  Carlo  Maria  Giulini  and 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas.  He  also  gave  reci- 
tals at  Carnegie  Hall  and  the  Hollywood 
Bowl.  He  has  by  now  performed  with 
Europe's  major  orchestras,  with  such  con- 
ductors as  Claudio  Abbado,  Leonard 
Bernstein,  Sir  Colin  Davis,  Bernard 
Haitink,  and  Herbert  von  Karajan.  His 
Deutsche  Grammophon  recordings  include 
the  Brahms,  Chopin,  Schumann,  and  Grieg 
concertos,  and  solo  albums  of  Brahms, 
Chopin,  and  Mozart.  This  month  he  records 
the  two  Liszt  concertos  and  Totentanz  with 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Mr.  Zimerman  previously 
appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  Seiji  Ozawa  in  March  1985, 
when  he  performed  the  Beethoven  Fourth 
Piano  Concerto. 
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FIDUCIARY. 

Private  Trustees  in  Corporate  Form 

- 

For  over  100  years  we  have 
devoted  complete  and  undi- 
vided attention  to  the  care 
and  management  of  property 
for  individuals  and  institu- 
tions. We  maintain  no  co- 
mingled  funds:  all  accounts 
are  handled  on  an  individual 
basis.  We  believe  that  conti- 
nuity of  administration  is 
essential  to  the  achievement 
of  established  objectives. 
One  officer  is  assigned  to 
pay  close  attention  to  the 
client's  needs  and  goals, 
and  look  after  all  aspects 
of  the  client's  affairs. 

® 

FIDUCIARY 

BOSTON  TRUSTEES 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 

Telephone  (617)  482-5270 
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1986-87  SEASON  SUMMARY 

WORKS  PERFORMED  DURING  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA'S  1986-87  SUBSCRIPTION  SEASON 


Week 


BEETHOVEN 

Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  C  minor,  Opus  37  2 

MITSUKO  UCHIDA,  piano 

Symphony  No.  1  in  C,  Opus  21  15 

Symphony  No.  6  in  F,  Opus  68,  Pastoral  12 

S\Tnphony  No.  7  in  A,  Opus  92  11 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F,  Opus  93  6 

BERG 

Five  Orchestral  Songs  to  Picture-postcard  Texts  13 

of  Peter  Altenberg,  Opus  4 

ROBERTA  ALEXANDER,  soprano 

Wozzeck,  Opera  in  three  acts  (fifteen  scenes),  Opus  7,  22 

after  Georg  Biichner 

BENJAMIN  LUXON,  baritone  C^Yozzeckj;  HILDEGARD  BEHRENS, 
soprano  (Marie);  JACQUE  TRUSSEL,  tenor  (Drum  Major);  JON 
GARRISON,  tenor  (Andres);  RAGNAR  ULFUNG,  tenor  (Captain); 
SIEGFRIED  \T)GEL,  bass  (Doctor);  MARGARET  YAUGER,  mezzo- 
soprano  (Margret);  RICHARD  KENNEDY,  tenor  (An  Idiot);  BRIAN 
MATTHEWS,  bass  (1st  Apprentice);  JAMES  MADDALENA,  baritone 
(2nd  Apprentice);  TIMOTHY  LARSON,  boy  soprano  (Marie's  Child) 
ROCKLAND  OSGOOD,  tenor  (A  Soldier);  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 
CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor;  YOUTH  PRO  MUSICA, 
ROBERTA  HUMEZ,  director 

BERLIOZ 

Overture  to  Benvenuto  Cellini  14 

BRAHMS-SCHOENBERG 

Piano  Quartet  in  G  minor.  Opus  25  14 

BOCCHERINI 

Concerto  No.  2  in  D  for  cello  and  string  orchestra,  G.479  17 

MSTISLAVROSTROPOVICH,  cello 

BRITTEN 

War  Requiem,  Opus  66,  for  soprano,  tenor,  and  baritone  4 

solos,  mixed  chorus,  boys'  choir,  full  orchestra,  and 

chamber  orchestra  (AVords  from  the  Missa  pro  defunctis  and 

the  poems  of  Wilfred  Owen) 

ALISON  HARGAN,  soprano;  DAVID  RENDALL,  tenor;  HAKAN 
HAGEGARD,  baritone;  TANGLEWOOD  FESTRAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor;  BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR,  THEODORE 
MARIER,  director 

BRUCKNER 

Symphony  No.  2  in  C  minor  23 

COLGRASS 

Chaconne,  for  viola  and  orchestra  (United  States  premiere)  21 

RIVKA  GOLANI,  viola 

DEBUSSY 

La  Mer,  Three  symphonic  sketches  5,  Tues  'B'/'C 

DVORAK 

Cello  Concerto  in  B  minor,  Opus  104  17 

MSTISLAVROSTROPOVICH,  cello 
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Stockbridge,  Mass. 


Prospect  Hill 


Old  World  Elegance  in  a  Berkshire 
Cottage  Restoration 


Luxury  condominiums  minutes  from  Tanglewood.  A  unique 
13  acre  compound  featuring  the  meticulously  restored  main 
house  containing  a  limited  number  of  spacious  residences 
with  virtually  all  architectural  detail  intact  including  fireplaces 
with  original  mantels,  alcoves,  terraces  and  porches.  Magnifi- 
cent views.  Newly  constructed  architecturally  compatible 
condominiums  with  beautiful  appointments,  fireplaces  and 
decks.  Grounds  contain  tennis  courts  and  pool.  Two  and  three 
bedroom  residences  starting  at  $320,000. 


Oronoque 


CO 


ndo 


miniums 


On-Site  Sales  Office 
(413)298-5186 

(201)894-0132 
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Excerpts  from  the  Slavonic  Dances,  0pp.  46  and  72  21 

Symphony  No.  9  in  E  minor,  Opus  95,  From  the  New  World  12 

FAURE 

Dolly,  Six  pieces  for  piano.  Opus  56,  arranged  6 

for  orchestra  by  Henri  Rabaud 
Masques  ei  Bergamasques,  Suite  for  orchestra.  Opus  112  6 

Pavane,  Opus  50  6 

Pelleas  et  Melisande,  Suite  from  the  incidental  music 

to  Maeterlinck's  tragedy.  Opus  80  6 

LORRAINE  HUNT,  soprano 

HANDEL 

Music  for  the  Royal  Fireworks  21 

HAYDN 

S^Tnphony  No.  70  in  D  19 

S\Tnphony  No.  88  in  G  16 

Symphony  No.  92  in  G,  Oxford  20 

Symphony  No.  100  in  G,  Military  7 

HINDEMITH 

Nobilissinia  Visione,  Concert  suite  from  the  ballet  St.  Francis  9 

HUMMEL 

Introduction,  Theme,  and  Variations  in  F  for  6 

oboe  and  orchestra.  Opus  102 
RALPH  GOMBERG,  oboe 

LIEBERSON 

DraZa  (world  premiere;  commissioned  by  the  2 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 

LISZT 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  E-flat  23 

KRYSTIAN  ZIMERMAN,  piano 
Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  A  23 

KRYSTIAN  ZIMERMAN,  piano 
Totentanz,  for  piano  and  orchestra  23 

KRYSTIAN  ZIMERMAN,  piano 

LUTOSEAWSKI 

Concerto  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  17 

MSTISLAV  ROSTROPOA^ICH,  cello 

MAHLER 

Symphony  No.  2  in  C  minor  Opening  Night,  1,10 

EDITH  WIENS,  soprano;  ^lAUREEN  FORRESTER,  contralto; 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Symphony  No.  5  7 

MENDELSSOHN 

Sinfonia  No.  I  in  C  for  strings  15 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A,  Opus  90,  Italian  9 

MOZART 

Aria,  "Ruhe  sanft,  mein  holdes  Leben,"  from  Zaide,  K.344  13 

ROBERTA  ALEXANDER,  soprano 
Overture  to  Don  Giovanni,  K.527  11 

Piano  Concerto  No.  9  in  E-flat,  K.271  11 

EMANUEL  AX,  piano 
Piano  Concerto  No.  25  in  C,  K.503  15 

RADU  LUPU,  piano 
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X  H  E  FAR  M 

At    Chestnut    Hill 


Elegant  urban  living  in  a  country  setting.  Custom 
condominium  homes  from  five  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  dollars.  Phase  two  available  for  Autumn  harvest, 
To  sow^  the  seed,  call  527-  F-A-R-M. 


^^T^he  main  reason  ive  loued  the  nine  foot  ceilings, 
ivas  our  eight  and  a    half  foot  Jackson  Pollack." 
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S^Tnphony  Xo.  31  in  D,  K.297(300a),  Paris  13 

S^-mphony  Xo.  34  in  C,  K.338  8 

PROKOFIEV 

Excerpts  from  the  ballet  Romeo  and  Juliet  3 

S^Ttiphony-Concerto  for  cello  and  orchestra.  Opus  125  17 

MSflSLAV  ROSTROPOVICH,  cello 

RACHMAXIXOFF 

Sjinphony  Xo.  2  in  E  minor.  Opus  27      ■  "19 

RAVEL 

Piano  Concerto  in  D  for  the  left  hand  3 

LEOX  FLEISHER.  piano 
La  Valse.  Choreographic  poem  2 

Valses  nobles  et  sentimeutales  2 

REGKR 

Variations  and  Fugiie  on  a  Merry  Theme  by  Johann  8 

Adam  Hiller,  Opus  100 

SCHAFER 

Ko  Wo  Kiku  {Listen  to  the  License)  9 

(United  States  premiere) 

SCHOEXBERG 

Chamber  S\Tnphony  X'^o.  2,  Opus  38  5,  Tues  "B'/'C 

Five  Orchestral  Pieces.  Opus  16  "  18 

SCHUBERT 

Sj-mphony  Xo.  3  in  D,  D.200  20 

SCHUMAXX 

Cello  Concerto  in  A  minor,  Opus  129  5,  Tues  'B'/'C 

JULES  ESKIX,  cello 
O^'erture  from  the  incidental  music  to  B\Ton's  Manfred,  5,  Tues  'B'/'C 

Opus  38 

SHOSTAKOVICH 

S>Tnphony  X'o.  13.  Opus  113,  for  bass  solo,  male  chorus,  and  16 

s\^nphony  orchestra,  with  words  by  Yevgeny  Yevtushenko 
"  SERGEI  LEIFERKUS,  baritone:  MEX  OF  THE  TAXGLEWOOD 
FESTRAL  CHORUS.  JOHX  OLIVER,  conductor 

SIBELIUS 

S;y'inphony  Xo.  6,  Opus  104  14 

Violin  Concerto  in  D  minor,  Opus  47  18 

KYXXG  WHA  CHUXG.  violin 

STRAUSS 

Don  Quixote,  Fantastic  variations  on  a  theme  of  knightly  17 

character,  Opus  35 

MSTISLAV  ROSTROPOVICH.  cello 
Ein  Heldenlehen  {A  Heroic  Life),  Tone  poem,  Opus  40  13 

STRAVIXSKY 

Petrushka,  Burlesque  in  four  scenes  (1947  version)  18 

Suite  from  the  ballet  Pulcinella  20 

THOMSOX 

Five  Songs  from  AVilliam  Blake  8 

JOHX  CHEEK,  bass-baritone 

VIVALDI 

Concerto  in  G  for  cello,  string  orchestra,  and  continuo.  RV  413  17 

MSTISLAV  ROSTROPOVICH,  cello 
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WITHOUT  YOUR  HELP 
YOU  COULD  BE 
HEARING  LESS 
FROM  THE  BSO 


r 


To  keep  the  Boston  Symphony  a  \'ibrant  musical  force,  it  needs 
vigorous  support.  Ticket  sales,  recordings  and  broadcast  revenues 
generate  only  half  the  income  we  need.  So,  if  you  want  to  hear 
more  from  us,  then  we  need  to  hear  from  you. 

Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive  and  become  a  Friend  for  the  1986-87 

season.  (Friends'  benefits  begin  at  $40.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for 

S to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund.  _    •-  '^-^Pl^^- 

Name Tel 

Address 


^^i^ 


City State Zip . i;iJ=UTldl^ 

Please  make  check  pavable  to  "Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund"  and  send  to:  ''•^'^^^^^^^^■^C^ 
Sue  Tomlin,  Director  of  Annual  Giving,  Boston  Svmphonv  Orchestra,  .;      >^  '  ''*-     j 

Svmphonv  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  (617)  266-1492'. 


KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALI\E. 
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Pension  Fund  Concert 

9  December  1986 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 

DANIEL  BARENBOIM,  piano 

BRAHMS 

Piano  Concerto  Xo.  1  in  D  minor.  Opus  15 
Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B-flat,  Opus  83 

Special  Non-Subscription  Concert 

8  April  1987 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

MARTINO 

The  White  Island,  for  mixed  chorus  and  chamber  orchestra  (world 
premiere;  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for 
its  centennial) 
BRUCKNER 
Mass  No.  3  in  F  minor  for  soloists,  chorus,  and  orchestra 

ROBERTA  ALEXANDER,  soprano;  KATHERINE  CIESINSKI.  mezzo- 
soprano;  JOHN  ALER,  tenor;  JOHN  CHEEK,  bass-baritone; 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
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ANNIS 
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TOGETHER 


PORSCHE  +  AUDI,  INC. 
New  England's  #1  Volume  Dealer 

— ^ Route  9,  Natick 

I   Bf  -     (617)237-5759 
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CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
DURING  THE  1986-87  SUBSCRIPTION  SEASON 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director 

DENNIS  RUSSELL  DAVIES 

ANDREW  DAVIS 

KlIRTMASUR 

SIMON  RATTLE 

KLAUS TENNSTEDT 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

PASCAL  VERROT,  BSO  Assistant  Conductor 


Week 


Opening  Night,  1 

1,2 

3,4, 

6,7,9,10,17, 

22, 

23 

8 

20,21 

15,16 

18,19 

11,12 

13,14 

5 

'S 


Turn  a  dinner 
in  the  city 
into  a  ^ 

star'-studded 
occasion* 

Join  us  for  dinner  by  starlight 
before  or  after  the  symphony. 

Come  to  The  Bay  Tower 
Room  tonight.  And  make 
it  an  occasion. 


Monday  through  Saturday 

from  4:30  PM. 

Reduced-rate  parking  in  the  building. 

Reservations  suggested.  723'1666. 

33rd  floor  atop  60  State  Street, 
at  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston. 


THV. 

^A^TDWER 


When  only 
the 
most  elegant 
will  do  . . . 


of  CONCORD 

1296  Main  Street 

west  Concord  MA  01742 

(617)369-4030 

furniture  of  distinction  since   I  920 


:^%TIgy^_^UL  h;;   i4J^ 


WITH   [J  US* 

Our  performance  will 
please  you. 


FORUM  ASSOCIATES  INC 

REAL  ESTATE  OF  DISTINCTION  IN 
BROOKLINE  AND  NEWTON 

(617)232/0323 
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SOLOISTS  WITH  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
DURING  THE  1986-87  SUBSCRIPTION  SEASON 

Week 

ALEXANDER,  ROBERTA,  soprano  13 

AX,  EMANUEL,  piano  11 

BEHRENS,  HILDEGARD,  soprano  22 

CHEEK,  JOHN,  bass-baritone  8 

CHUNG,  KYUNG  WHA,  violin  18 

ESKIN,  JULES,  cello  5 

FINE,  BURTON,  viola  17 

FLEISHER,  LEON,  piano  3 
FORRESTER,  MAUREEN,  contralto                                                      Opening  Night/1/10 

GARRISON,  JON,  tenor  22 

GOLANI,  RIVKA,  viola  21 

GOMBERG,  RALPH,  oboe  6 

HAGEGARD,  HAKAN,  baritone  4 

HARGAN,  ALISON,  soprano  4 

HUNT,  LORRAINE,  soprano  6 

KENNEDY,  RICHARD,  tenor  22 

LARSON,  TIMOTHY,  boy  soprano  22 

LEIFERKUS,  SERGEI,  baritone  16 

LUPU,  RADU,  piano  15 

LUXON,  BENJAMIN,  baritone  22 

MADDALENA,  JAMES,  baritone  22 

MATTHEWS,  BRIAN,  bass  22 

OSGOOD,  ROCKLAND,  tenor  ^  22 

RENDALL,  DAVID,  tenor  4 

ROSTROPOVICH,  MSTISLAY  cello  17 

TRUSSEL,  JACQUE,  tenor  22 

UCHIDA,  MITSUKO,  piano  2 

ULFUNG,  RAGNAR,  tenor  22 

VOGEL,  SIEGFRIED,  bass  22 
WIENS,  EDITH,  soprano                                                                          Opening  Night/1/10 

YAUGER,  MARGARET,  mezzo-soprano  22 

ZIMERMAN,  KRYSTIAN,  piano  23 

BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR,  4 

THEODORE  MARIER,  director 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  Opening  Night/1/10,  4, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor  16,22 

YOUTH  PRO  MUSICA,  22 

ROBERTA  HUMEZ,  director 
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WORKS  PERFORMED  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL  SUPPER  CONCERTS 
DURING  THE  1986-87  SUBSCRIPTION  SEASON 

Week  of 

BEETHOVEN 

Duo  in  E-flat  for  viola  and  cello,  WoO  32  9  October 

Septet  in  E-flat  for  clarinet,  horn,  bassoon,  violin,  9  October 

viola,  cello,  and  double  bass,  Opus  20 
Trio  in  G  for  violin,  viola,  and  cello.  Opus  9,  No.  1  13  January 

DEBUSSY 

Sonata  for  flute,  viola,  and  harp  30  October 

DVORAK 

Trio  in  F  minor  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello.  Opus  65  15  January 

FAURE 

Quartet  No.  1  in  C  minor  for  piano  and  strings,  Opus  15  4  November 

HAYDN 

Trio  in  F  for  piano,  flute,  and  cello,  Hob.  XV:17  26  March 

MENDELSSOHN 

String  Quintet  No.  1  in  A,  Opus  18  14  February 

MOZART 

Divertimento  in  E-flat  for  violin,  viola,  and  cello,  K.563  8  January 

Quartet  in  C  for  flute,  violin,  viola,  and  cello,  K,285b  13  January 

Quartet  in  F  for  oboe  and  strings,  K.370(368b)  14  February 

SCHUBERT 

Notturno  in  E-flat  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  D.897  15  January 

Trio  No.  2  in  E-flat  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  D. 929  26  March 

SCHUMANN 

Trio  No.  1  in  D  minor  for  piano,  violin,  30  October 

and  cello,  Opus  63 
Quartet  in  E-flat  for  piano  and  strings.  Opus  47  4  November 


F 
R 
A 

N 

A 
I 

S 


Deutfd? 


Fine  Books  in 

Foreign  Languages 

Bought  •  Sold  .  Appraised 


MAGDA  TISZA 

Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02 167 
(617)527-5312 


P 

y 
c 
c 

K 

H 
H 


(Tj 


Fine 

Quality 

Broadloom 


^ 


Hand 

Knotted 

Orientals 


Custom 
Area 
Rugs 


284  WASHINGTON  ST     WELteSLEY  HILLS.  MA  02181 
Ooen  Mo"    Tues    Tf^u'^.     F"     uni.i  5  30  Wed  umnSOO 

Sal    unii  4  TO  •  (617123?  0800 


WeUesley  Hills 
Rug  Shop 


O^ 


inc. 


ks^ 
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SMETANA 

String  Quartet  No.  1  in  E  minor,  From  My  Life 

STRAVINSKY 

Three  Pieces  for  String  Quartet 

WEBERN 

Movement  for  string  trio  (Ruhig  fliessend) 


14  March 
14  March 
8  January 


SUPPER  CONCERT  PERFORMERS  DURING  THE 
1986-87  SUBSCRIPTION  SEASON 

AMLIN,  MARTIN,  piano 
BARNES,  ROBERT,  viola 
BENTHIN,  BETTY,  piano 
BUYSE,  LEONE,  flute 
DIAZ,  ROBERTO,  viola 
ELIAS,  GERALD,  violin 
FELDMAN,  RONALD,  cello 
HADCOCK,  PETER,  clarinet 
HWANG,  BO  YOUP,  violin 
KADINOFF,  BERNARD,  viola 
KNUDSEN,  SATO,  cello 
LEFKOWITZ,  RONAN,  violin 
LEGUIA,  LUIS,  cello 
LEVY,  AMNON,  violin 
LIN,  LUCIA,  violin 
LUDWIG,  MARK,  viola 
McCARTY,  PATRICIA,  viola 
MILLER,  JONATHAN,  cello 
MOERSCHEL,  JOEL,  cello 
OSTROVSKY,  FREDY,  violin 
PASTERNACK,  BENJAMIN,  piano 
PILOT,  ANN  HOBSON,  harp 
RAPIER,  WAYNE,  oboe 
ROSEN,  JEROME,  violin 
RUGGIERO,  MATTHEW,  bassoon 
SEBRING,  RICHARD,  horn 
SHAMES,  JENNIE,  violin 
SMITH,  FENWICK,  flute 
URITSKY,  VYACHESLAy  violin 
WOLFE,  LAWRENCE,  double  bass 
ZARETSKY,  MICHAEL,  viola 


Week  of 

26  March 
8  Jan,  17  Feb 
30  October 
30  Oct,  13  Jan 
4  November 
26  March 

8  January 

9  October 

14  Feb,  14  Mar 
9  Oct,  14  Feb 

13  Jan,  14  Mar 

14  March 
30  October 
9  October 

4  November 
14  March 

1 3  January 

4  Nov,  15  Jan 

9  0ct,  14Feb,  26Mar 

30  October 

4  Nov,  15  Jan 

30  October 

14  February 

1 5  January 
9  October 
9  October 

8  Jan,  13  Jan 
26  March 

14  February 

9  October 
30  October 
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the  6th  Annual 

PRESIDENTS 


The  BSO  Salutes  Business 
June  3,  1987 

As  the  leader  of  your  company,  you  can  give  your  management 

team,  your  customers  or  clients,  your  vendors  or  possibly  your  other 

business  friends  a  very  special  summer  treat  -  and  at  the  same  time 

show  your  support  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Presidents  at  Pops  1987  is  available  to  108  businesses  and  professional 

organizations  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis.  For  $5,000  your 

company  will  receive  20  tickets  to  this  event  which  includes  pre-concert 

cocktails  and  hors  d'oeuvres,  a  gourmet  picnic  supper  and  a  special 

Boston  Pops  concert,  conducted  by  Erich  Kunzel,  designed  to  delight 

the  corporate  guests  on  this   evening.  The  President  or  CEO  of  each 

sponsor  company  is  also  invited  to  attend  a  very  special  black-tie 

dinner/dance  in  May  on  the  floor  of  Symphony  Hall 

-  a  unique  and  elegant  experience. 

If  you  would  like  more  information  about  Presidents  at  Pops  June  3,  1987 

Call  Ira  Stepanian,  President,  Bank  of  Boston  (434-2200) 

Ray  Stata,  President,  Analog  Devices  (329-4700) 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman,  President, 
Advanced  Management  Associates  (332-3141) 

Patrick  J.  Purcell,  President,  The  Boston  Herald  (426-3000) 

Madelyne  Cuddeback,  BSO  Corporate  Development  (266-1492,  xl38) 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  particularly  the  following 
group  of  corporations  and  professional  organizations  for  their  outstanding  and 
exemplary  response  in  support  of  the  orchestra's  needs  during  the  past  or  current 
fiscal  year. 


1986-87  Business  Honor  RoU  (S  10,000  +  ) 

ADD  Inc  Architects 

General  Electric  Company  L\T:in 

Philip  M.  Briggs 

Frank  E.  Pickering 

AT&T 

General  Electric  Plastics  Business  Group 

Robert  C.  Babbitt 

Glen  H.  Hiner 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

The  Gillette  Company 

Har\-ey  diet  Krentzman 

Colman  ^I.  ^loekler,  Jr 

American  Express  Company 

HBil  Creamer  Inc. 

James  D.  Robinson  III 

Edward  Eskandarian 

AnaTog  De\-ices.  Inc. 

IB]\I  Corporation 

Ray  Stata 

Paul  J.  Palmer 

Bank  of  Boston 

John  Hancook  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

William  L.  Bro'v^ii 

Company 

Bank  of  New  England 

E.  James  Morton 

Peter  H.  McCormick 

Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 

William  M.  Crozier.  Jr. 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Companies 

Meh'in  B.  Bradshaw 

Boston  Edison  Company 
Stephen  J.  Sweeney 

]\IcKinsey  &  Company,  Inc. 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

Boston  Financial  &  Equity  Corporation 
Sonny  Monosson 

Moet-HemiessyF.S.  Corporation 
Ambassador  Evan  G.  Galbraith 

The  Boston  Globe  Affihated  Publications 

Morse  Shoe,  Inc. 

William  0.  Taylor 

Manuel  Rosenberg 

Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers 

Neiman-Marcus 

Roger  A.  Saunders 

WiUiam  D.  Roddy 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Company 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

James  X.  von  Germeten 

Gerhard  M.  Freche 

Bozell,  Jacobs,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc. 

The  New  England 

Thomas  Mahoney 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Cahners  Publishing  Company 

Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

In  memorv  of  Norman  L.  Cahners 

James  F.  Clearj^ 

Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores,  Inc. 

Raj1;heon  Company 

Philip  M.  Hawley 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Vincent  M.b'Reilly 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Countrv  Curtains 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

William  F  Craig 

Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 

Signal  Technolog}^  Corporation 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 

William  E.Cook 

Daniels  Printing  Company 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Lee  S.  Daniels 

William  S.  Edgerly 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Terad\Tie,  Inc. 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 

D\Tiateeh  Corporation 

WCRB  Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

J.P  Barger 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

E.F.  Hutton  &  Compam-,  Inc. 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 

An  Wang 

Fidelity  Investments 

WCVB-T\'  5 

Samuel  W.  Bodman 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

GTE  Electrical  Products 

Za^Te  Corporation 

Dean  T.  Langford 

Maurice  Segall 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
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Boston's  classic  4-star  restaurant  at  the 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  267-5300. 


f-Ci^^p. 


JLT 


Elegant  suppers  5:30-12:00,  Mon.-Thurs.; 

5:30-8:00,  Fri.andSat. 

Dave  McKenna,  resident  pianist .  At  the 

Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  26"-5300. 


Artisan  jewelry 


LA  DIFFEREMCE 

THE  ECLECTIC  BOUTIQUE 

NEWBURY  STREET 
COMES  TO  NEWTON! 

A  combination  shop/gallery  featuring 

museum-quality  one-of-a-kind  merchandise, 

from  paper  mache  to  diamond  rings. 

'  Designer  clothing  (including  hand-knit 
sweaters,  the  best  in  woolens,  year-round 
cruise-wear) 


Original  sculpture 


Hand  blown  glassware 


Specializing  in  imports  from  Italy,  Turkey,  Israel,  Greece,  Mexico, 
Germany,  Scotland,  Bali,  England,  Costa  Rica,  and  Swaziland. 

612  Washington  St.,  Newton  (near  Mass  Pike  exit  17.  across  from  Purity  Supreme)  964-5669 
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For  more  complete  information  on  Nuveen  Tax-Exempt  Unit  Trusts,  including  ctiarges 
and  expenses,  call  your  broker  or  adviser  for  a  prospectus.  Read  it  carefully  before  you 
invest  or  send  money  Or  call  800-221-4276.  (In  New  York  State,  call  212-208-2350.) 


ilUUVEEIVI  T^-Exempt  Unit  Msts 


John  Nuveen  &  Co.  Incorporated 
Investment  Bankers 


■  f  i 


Carleton-Willard  Village  Is 
an  exceptional  continuing 
care  retirement  community. 
Gracious  independent  living 
accommodations  and  fully 
licensed,  long-term  health 
care  facilities  exist  in  a 
traditional  New  England 
environment. 

CARLEION'WILLARD  VILLAGE 

100  Old  Billerica  Rd. 
Bedford,  MA  01730 
(617)  275-8700 

Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard 
Homes,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  corporation 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corporations  and 
professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  valuable  support  totaling  $1,000  +  during 
the  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which  are  both  capitalized  and  underscored  in  the  Business 
Leaders  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll  denoting  support  of  $10,000  +  . 
Capitalization  denotes  support  totaling  $5,000-$9,999,  and  an  asterisk  indicates  support 
totaling  $2,500-$4,999. 


Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 


iccountants 

.\KTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  COMPANY 
William  F.  Meagher 

ARTHUR  YOUNG  &  COMPANY 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

300PERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

I!harles  E.  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  F.  DiPesa 

ERNST  &  WHINNEY 
James  G.  Maguire 

KMG  Main  Hurdman 
William  A.  Larrenaga 

PEAT,  MARWICK, 
MITCHELL  &  COMPANY 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Theodore  S.  Samet  &  Company 
Theodore  S.  Samet 

rOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T.  McBride 

Advertising /Public  Relations 

Arnold  &  Company,  Inc. 
Gerald  Broderiek 

BMC  STRATEGIES,  INC. 
Bruce  M.  McCarthy 

30ZELL,  JACOBS,  KENYON  & 
JICKHARDT,  INC. 
Thomas  Mahoney 

Harold  Cabot  &  Company,  Inc. 
William  H.  Monaghan 

JBM/CREAMER,  INC. 
Edward  Eskandarian 

>larke  &  Company,  Inc. 
Terence  M.  Clarke 

"HE  COMMUNIQUE  GROUP,  INC. 
James  H.  Kurland 

IILL  AND  KNOWLTON,  INC. 

Peter  A.  Farwell 

iill,  Holliday,  Connors, 
^osmopulos.  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 
foung  &  Rubicam 
Mark  Stroock 


Aerospace 

*Northrop  Corporation 
Thomas  V  Jones 

PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Norman  J.  Ryker 

Architecture/Design 

ADD  INC  ARCHITECTS 
Philip  M.  Briggs 

LEA  GROUP 
Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  L.  Brown 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
Peter  H.  McCormick 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT 
&  TRUST  COMPANY 
James  N.  von  Germeten 

Cambridge  Trust  Company 
Lewis  H.  Clark 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

CITICORP/CITIBANK 
Walter  E.  Mercer 

*Eastern  Corporate  Federal  Credit 
Union 
Jane  M.  Sansone 

First  Mutual  of  Boston 
Keith  G.  Willoughby 

*Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

NeWorld  Bank 
James  M.  Oates 

*Patriot  Bancorporation 
Thomas  R.  Heaslip 

*Provident  Financial  Services,  Inc. 
Robert  W.  Brady 

*Rockland  Trust  Company 
John  F.  Spence,  Jr. 


SHAWMUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  F.  Craig 

STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST 
COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

UST  CORPORATION 
James  V  Sidell 

Building /Contracting 

*A.J.  Lane  &  Company,  Inc.. 
Andrew  J.  Lane 

Chain  Construction  Corporation 
Howard  Mintz 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

National  Lumber  Company 
Louis  L.  Kaitz 

*Perini  Corporation 
David  B.  Perini 

*  JF.  White  Contracting 
Thomas  J  White 

Displays/Flowers 

*Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 

Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 
*Harbor  Greenery 

Diane  Valle 

Education 

BENTLEY  COLLEGE 
Gregory  H.  Adamian 

STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Electrical/HVAC 

*p.h.  mechanical  corporation 
Paul  A.  Hayes 

R&D  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY,  INC. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

Electronics 

Alden  Electronics,  Inc. 
John  M.  Alden 
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1987-88  BSO  Schedule 


Add  your  name  to  our  mailing  list. 

Receive  a  1987-88  BSO  concert  schedule 

and  order  form,  and  enter  a 

drawing  to  win  a  free 

Friday  Evening 

Subscription  Series 

for  two! 


Coupon  will  be  entered  in  a  drawing  for  a  free  pair  of  tickets 
to  the  1987-88  Friday  Evening  Subscription  Series.  Drawing 
will  be  held  on  September  1, 1987.  Only  one  entry  per  family 
permitted.  Employees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
are  not  eligible.  Winner  wiU  be  notified  by  mail  in  early 
September.  Please  return  coupon  to: 

1987-88  BSO  Schedule 
c/o  Development  Office 
Symphony  HaU 
Boston,  MA  02115 


YES,  please  send  me  your  1987-88  BSO  schedule  and 
enter  my  name  in  the  drawing  to  win  a  Friday  Evening 
Subscription  Series. 

Name 


Address 
City 


State 


Are  you  currendy  a  BSO  subscriber? 
Which  series  do  you  attend? 


Zip 


^Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

EPSCO  Inc. 
Wayne  P.  Coffin 

The  Mitre  Corporation 
Robert  R.  Everett 

PARLEX  CORPORATION 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 

SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 


William  E.Cook 

Energy       

CABOT  CORPORATION 
FOUNDATION,  INC. 

Ruth  C.  Seheer 

YANKEE  COMPANIES,  INC. 
Paul  J.  Montle 

Engineering 

Goldberg-Zoino  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
William  F.  Allen,  Jr. 

Entertainment/Media 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 
Richard  A.  Smith 

^lational  Amusements,  Inc. 
Sumner  M.  Redstone 

^^illiams/Gerard  Productions,  Inc. 
\  William  J.  Walsh 

Finance/Venture  Capital 

^.MERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 
James  D.  Robinson  III 

i/arson  Limited 
Herbert  Carver 

ARRELL,  HEALER  &  COMPANY 
Richard  Farrell 

'  'HE  FIRST  BOSTON 
'  'ORPORATION 
Mark  S.  Ferber 

LAMBRECHT  &  QUIST  VENTURE 

ARTNERS 

Robert  M.  Morrill 

I  aufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

[A  ASSOCIATES 
;  Peter  A.  Brooke 

racy  Financial,  Inc. 
i  Robert  E.  Tracy 


Food  Service/ Industry 

*Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 
CREATIVE  GOURMETS,  LTD. 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 

daka  Food  Service  Management,  Inc. 
Terry  Vince 

Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 

*Federal  Distillers,  Inc. 
Alfr^^d  J.  Bale  ma 

Garelick  Farms,  Inc. 
Peter  M.  Bemon 


HITCHCOCK  CHAIR  COMPANY 
Thomas  H.  Glennon 

The  Jofran  Group 
Robert  D.  Roy 

Graphic  Design 

Clark/Linsky  Design,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  Linsky 

Fader,  Jones  &  Zarkades  Design 
Associates 
Roger  Jones 

*Gill  Fishman  and  Associates 
Gill  Fishman 


JOHNSON  O'HARE  COMPANY,  INCfWeymouth  Design,  Inc. 


Harry  O'Hare 

MOET-HENNESSY 
U.S.  CORPORATION 
Ambassador  Evan  G.  Galbraith 

NATIONAL  DISTILLERS  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Michael  E.  Weymouth 

High  Technology 

Allied  Corporation 
Edward  L.  Hennessy,  Jr. 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 


Ray  Stata 
O'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corporation  a  pqllq  COMPUTER  INC 

Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 


Arnold  S.  Wolf 

*Roberts  and  Associates 
Richard  J.  Kunzig 

Ruby  Wines 
Theodore  Rubin 

*Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

The  Taylor  Wine  Company,  Inc. 
Michael  J.  Doyle 

Shaws  Supermarkets,  Inc. 
Stanton  W.  Davis 

United  Liquors,  Ltd. 
Michael  Tye 

Footwear 

*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  A.  Vaule,  Jr. 

MERCURY  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADING  CORPORATION 
Irving  A.  Wiseman 

MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 

Manuel  Rosenberg 

The  Rockport  Corporation 
Bruce  Katz 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Furnishings /Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 


*Aritech  Corporation 

James  A.  Synk 
AT&T 
Robert  C.  Babbitt 

AUGAT,  INC. 
Roger  D.  Wellington 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Josh  S.  Weston 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

BOSTON  FINANCIAL  &  EQUITY 
CORPORATION 
Sonny  Monosson 

*Compugraphic  Corporation 
Carl  E.  Dantas 

Computer  Corporation  of  America 
John  Donnelly,  Jr. 

COMPUTER  PARTNERS 

Paul  J.  Crowley 

Costar  Corporation 
Otto  Momingstar 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J.  P.  Barger 
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NATHANIEL  PULSIFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

Family  Ttustee  and  inuestment  Aduisor 

27  North  Main  Street 

Ipswich  MA  01938 

617-356-3530 


BALLY 

OF  SWITZERLAND 


Casual  Cruisewear 
for  a  life  of  leisure. 
The  Catalina'  bag 
and  open  toe  pump 
in  calf. 


Copley  Place    437-1910 

welcome  the  American  Express  Card. 


The  difference  between  dressed,  and  well  dressed. 


EG&G,  Inc. 

Dean  W.  Freed 
Encore  Computer  Corporation 

Kenneth  G.  Fisher 
General  Eastern  Instruments 
Corporation 

Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 
GenRad  Foundation 

Linda  B.  Smoker 
HELIX  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 

Frank  Gabron 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hewlett-Packard  Company 
Alexander  R.  Rankin 

HONEY\VELL 
Warren  G.  Sprague 

Hycor,  Inc. 
Joseph  Hyman 

IBM  CORPORATION 

Paul  J.  Palmer 

nstron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

'  onics,  Inc. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

^  1/A-COM,  Inc. 
Vessarios  G.  Chigas 

■  lasscomp 
August  P.  Klein 

lassachusetts  High  Technology 
'  ouncil,  Inc. 
Howard  P.  Foley 

:  ATEC  CORPORATION 
Ted  Valpey,  Jr. 

:  ILLIPORE  CORPORATION 
fohn  A.  Gilrnartin 

1  le  Norton  Company 
)onald  R.  Melville 

I  -ion  Research  Incorporated 

.lexander  Jenkins  III 
^  laroid  Corporation 

M.  Booth 

'  ilME  COMPUTER,  INC. 

•  )e  M.  Henson 

•  IINTED  CIRCUIT 
'  'RPORATION 

1  ?ter  Sarmanian 

YTHEON  COMPANY 
1  lomas  L.  Phillips 

(  Tech,  Inc. 
I  istus  Lowe,  Jr. 

1  ELLAR  COMPUTER 

'  William  Poduska 


*TASC 

Arthur  Gelb 

*Tech/Ops,  Inc. 
Mar\'in  G.  Schorr 

TERADYNE,  INC. 
Alexander  V  d'Arbeloff 

*Thermo  Electron  Corporation 
George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

^\ANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 
An  Wang 

*XRE  Corporation 
John  K.  Grady 

Hotels/Restaurants 

BOSTON  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
&  TOWERS 
Roger  A.  Saunders 

*The  Hampshire  House 
Thomas  A.  Kershaw 

HOWARD  JOHNSON  COMPANY 
G.  Michael  Hostage 

Meridien  Hotel 
Bernard  Lambert 

Mildred's  Chowder  House 
James  E.  Mulcahy 

THE  RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

*Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul Sonnabend 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL 
Bodo  Lemke 

Insurance 

*A.I.M.  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 
James  A.  Radley 

*Allied  Adjustment  Ser\dce 
Charles  A.  Hubbard 

Arkwright  Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

CAMERON  &  COLBY  CO.,  INC. 
Graves  D.  Hewitt 

*Consolidated  Group,  Inc. 

Woolsey  S.  Conover 
FRANK  B.  HALL  &  COMPANY  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Colby  Hewitt,  Jr. 

Robert  D.  Gordon  Adjusters,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Gordon 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

Fred  S.  James  &  Company  of  New 
England,  Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 


*Johnson  &  Higgins 
Robert  A.  Cameron 

Kendall  Insurance,  Inc. 
Kennett  ''Skip'"  Kendall,  Jr. 

LIBERTl^  MUTUAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 
John  Herbert  Sullivan 

*Charles  H.  Watkins  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  P.  Nyquist 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely  II 

BEAR  STEARNS  &  COMPANY 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

E.F.  HUTTON  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 

Endowment  Management  &  Research 
Corporation 
Stephen  D.  Cutler 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENTS 
Samuel  W.  Bodman 

*Fidelity  Service  Company 
Robert  W.  Blucke 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

KENSINGTON  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 
Alan  E.  Lewis 

KIDDER,  PEABODY  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 
John  G.  Higgins 

*Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 

Robert  L.  Kemp 
MORGAN  STANLEY  &  COMPANT 
Jack  Wadsworth 

Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  & 
Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 
James  F.  Clear>' 

*The  Putnam  Management 
Company,  Inc. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

SALOMON  INC. 
Joseph  P.  Lombard 

SMITH  BARNEY,  HARRIS  UPHAM 
&  COMPANY 
Robert  H.  Hotz 

*  State  Street  Development  Company 
John  R.Gallagher  III 


I 
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A  Private  Psychiatric  JCAH  Accredited  Facility 
For  The  Treatment  Of  Personality  Problems, 
Psychoses,  Alcohol  and  Drug  Addiction 

Set  among  86  acres  of  peaceful  meadows  and  wooded  hills,  Baldpate 
presents  a  relaxing,  vacation-like  atmosphere  to  the  problem-beset 
patient.  Its  main  quarters  are  located  in  an  attractive  building,  originally  a 
famous  New  England  Inn.  Its  hospitable  charm  still  permeates  the  cheery 
rooms  and  provides  friendly  warmth  in  a  homelike  environment. 

Twenty-four  hour  admission  service 

Baldpate  Road  Georgetown,  MA  01833  (617)  352-2131 


• }} 


— Esquire  Magazine 

Boston's  Finest 
New  Restaurant 


in  The  Charles  Hotel 

One  Bennett   B 

at  Eliot  Street,  Cambridge 
Reservations  864-1200 


SENIOR  CARE  SPECIAUSTS 
Long  Term  Care  Placement  Agency 

617-899-6656 
"Quick  Decisions  Are  Unsafe  Deciskms" 

•  An  available  bed  doesn't  mean  an  appropriate 
and  scife  environment. 

•  S.C.S.  finds  and  recommends  suitable  nursing 
home  accommodations  after  researching  and 
assessing  facilities. 

•  A  monthly  report  as  to  the  resident's  progress 
and  well-being  is  also  available. 

•  S.C.S.  is  totally  independent  and  unencum- 
bered by  any  association  with  hospitals,  nurs- 
ing homes,  or  health  care  providers. 

Free  Consultations  Available. 


dib,  nurb- 

4^ 


Investment  Real  Estate  Managennent 

Brokerage  and  Consulting  Services 

Since  1898 


Donald  L.  Saunders. 
President  &  Chief  Executive  Officer 

SAUNDERS  &  ASSOCIATES 

20  Park  Plaza  •  Boston  •  MA  •  021 16 
(617)426-4000 

Exclusive  Agent  for  the  Statler  Office  Building 
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UCKER,  ANTHONY  & 
:.  L.  DAY,  INC. 
Gerald  Segel 

/ainwright  Capital 
John  M.  Plukas 

rOODSTOCK  CORPORATION 
Frank  B.  Condon 


,  egal 

]  ingham,  Dana  &  Gould 

Everett  H.  Parker 
]  ickerman  Law  Offices 

Lola  Diekerman 

]  ish  &  Richardson 

fohn  N.  Williams 
I  adsby  &  Hannah 

feffrey  P.  Somers 
(  OLDSTEIN  &  MANELLO 

ilichard  J.  Snyder 

I  ale  &  Dorr 
'  !*aul  Brountas 

!  intz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky 
i  id  Popeo,  PC. 
^rancis  X.  Meaney 

[  issenbaum  Law  Offices 
jerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

I  VLMER  &  DODGE 
lobert  E.  Sullivan 

I  iabody  &  Arnold 
'aulR.  Devin 

I  i&hody  &  Brown 
/laurice  Zilber 

lerbume,  Powers  &  Needham 
)aniel  Needham,  Jr. 

V  eiss,  Angoff,  Coltin,  Koski  & 
'v  olf,  EC. 
hidley  A.  Weiss 


inagement/Financial/ Consulting 

WANCED  MANAGEMENT 
JSOCIATES,  INC. 
[arvey  Chet  Krentzman 

iiry  Axelrod  Consultants,  Inc. 
lany  Axelrod 

ITHUR  D.  LITTLE,  INC. 
ohn  F.  Magee 

lin  &  Company 
(William  W  Bain,  Jr. 

IE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 

lOUP 

Jthur  P.  Contas 


Jason  M.  Cortell  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

*General  Electric  Consulting  Services 
Corporation 
James  J.  O'Brien,  Jr. 

KAZMAIER  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Richard  W.  Kazmaier,  Jr. 

Irma  S.  Mann,  Strategic  Marketing 
Irma  S.  Mann 

McKINSEY&  COMPANY,  INC. 
Robert  P  O'Block 

William  M.  Mercer-Meidinger,  Inc. 
Chester  D.  Clark 

Mitchell  &  Company 
Carol  B.  Coles 

*Rath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Arnold  0.  Putnam 
The  Wyatt  Company 
Michael  H.  Davis 


Manufacturer's  Representatives 

Barton  Brass  Associates 
Barton  Brass 

Paul  K.  O'Rourke,  Inc. 
Paul  K.  O'Rourke 


Manufacturing /Industry 

Acushnet  Company 
John  T.  Ludes 

Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Ausimont 
Leonard  Rosenblatt 

*Avondale  Industries,  Inc. 
William  F.  Connell 

*Barry  Wright  Corporation 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

*C.R.  Bard,  Inc. 

Robert  H.  McCaffrey 

William  Carter  Company 
Manson  H.  Carter 

Checon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conaway,  Jr. 

*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 

Ronald  G.  Casty 
Dennison  Manufacturing  Company 
Nelson  G.  Gifford 


ERVING  PAPER  MILLS 
Charles  B.  Housen 

*FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  lingerer 

The  Foxboro  Company 
Earle  W  Pitt 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  PLASTICS 
BUSINESS  GROUP 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY/ 

LYNN 
Frank  E.  Pickering 

GENERAL  LATEX  &  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
Robert  ¥7.  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
Dean  T.  Langford 

*Harvard  Folding  Box  Company,  Inc. 
Melvin  A.  Ross 

Hollingsworth  &  Vose  Company 
Gordon  W  Moran 

The  Horn  Corporation 
Robert  H.  Lang,  Jr. 

The  Kendall  Company 
J.  Dale  Sherratt 

The  Kenett  Corporation 
Julius  Kendall 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY 
Philip  F.  Leach 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

*New  England  Door  Corporation 
Robert  C.  Frank 

PLYMOUTH  RUBBER 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Robert  Haig 

RAND-WHITNEY  CORPORATION 
Robert  K.  Kraft 

S.A.Y.  Industries,  Inc. 
Romilly  H.  Humphries 

Scully  Signal  Company 
Robert  Scully 

*Soundesign  Corporation 
Robert  H.  Winer 

*Sprague  Electric  Company 
John  L.  Sprague 

Superior  Pet  Products,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 
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HOMEHEALTU 
o?™?,p?o  n 


-1  ^  'I 

SERVICES 


W 


hen  it  comes  to  effective, 
affordable  healtfi  care, 
thiere's  no  place  like  home. 


That's  why  Family  Service  of  Greater  Boston  offers 

a  complete  range  of  home  health  services  for  those 

who  prefer  to  be  cared  for  in  the  comfort 

and  privacy  of  their  own  homes. 

Family  Sepv'ice  of  Greater  Boston 

34 '/_'  Beacon  Street  Boston,  MA  02108 

523-6400  X.  578 


Beautiful  Books 

and  Classic  Recordings 

Copley  Place  437-0700 


An  Authentic  Grill 

with 

Aged  Steaks    Plump  Poultry 
Fresh  Fish    Native  Shellfish 

grilled  on 

Woods  &  Charcoals 


of 


Mesquite 
Sassafras 


Apple 
Hickory 


In  Boston's 


Back  Bay  Hilton 


Just  steps  away  between 

The  Christian  Science 

Complex  and  Prudential  Center 

with  ample  indoor  parking. 

Dial-(617)  BOODLES. 


t 
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*Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

The  HMK  Group  of  Companies 
Steven  E.  Karol 

TRINA,  INC. 
Thomas  L.  Easton 

H.K.  Webster  Company,  Inc. 
Dean  K.  Webster 

Webster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 
A.M.  Levine 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer,  Jr. 

Media 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE/ 
AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 
William  0.  Taylor 

*The  Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

WBZ-TV  4 

John  J.  Spinola 

WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER 
BROADCASTING,  INC. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV  5 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

WNEV-TV  7 
Se\TTiour  L.  Yanoff 

Personnel 

Emerson  Personnel,  Inc. 
Rhoda  Warren 

TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 
DavidJ.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Printing 

W.E.  Andrews  Company 
Martin  E.  Burkhardt 

*Bowne  of  Boston,  Inc. 
Donald  J.  Cannava 

*  Bradford  &  Bigelow,  Inc. 
John  D.  Galligan 

CHADIS  PRINTING  CO.,  INC. 
John  Chadis 

Courier  Corporation 
Alden  French,  Jr. 

Customforms,  Inc. 
David  A.  Granoff 

DANIELS  PRINTING  COMPANY 

Lee  S.  Daniels 

*Espo  Litho  Company 
David  Fromer 

*Grafacon,  Inc. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 


Hub  Mail 
W^ally  Bernheimer 

*Itek  Graphix  Corporation 
Patrick  Forster 

LABEL  ART,  INC. 
J.  William  Flynn 

Massachusetts  Envelope  Company 
Steven  Grossman 

MERCHANTS  PRESS 
Doug  Clott 

Rand  Typography,  Inc. 
Mildred  Nahabedian 

Sir  Speedy/Congress  Street 
Ray  Cadogan 

Publishing 

Addison  Wesley  Publishing 
Company,  Inc. 
Donald  R.  Hammonds 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
In  memory  of  Norman  L.  Cahners 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 
Harold  T.  Miller 

Time  Magazine 
Jeanne  Kerr 

Yankee  Publishing  Incorporated 
Rob  Trovpbridge 

Real  Estate/Development 

Amaprop  Developments,  Inc. 
Gregory  Rudolph 

The  Beacon  Companies 
Edwin  N.  Sidman 

*Boston  Financial  Technology 
Group,  Inc. 
Fred  N.  Pratt,  Jr. 

*Combined  Properties  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

*John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

*Coreoran,  Mullins,  Jennison,  Inc. 
Joseph  E.  Corcoran 

*The  Flatley  Company 

Thomas  J.  Flatley 
Hilon  Development  Corporation 
Haim  S.  Eliachar 

Historic  Mill  Properties,  Inc. 
Bert  Paley 

The  Leggat  McCall  Companies 
J  Brad  Griffith 

*McGregor  Associates 
Kathleen  McGregor 


Northland  Investment  Corporation 
Robert  A.  Danziger 

Benjamin  Sehore  Company 
Benjamin  Sehore 

Stanmar,  Inc. 
Stanley  W  Snider 

Urban  Investment  &  Development 
Corporation 
R.K.  Umscheid 

Retail 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

CARTER  HAWLEY  HALE 
STORES,  INC. 
Philip  M.  Hawley 

Child  World,  Inc. 
Dennis  H.  Barron 

Design  Pak  Incorporated 
Paul  G.  Grady 

FILENE'S 
Michael  J.  Babcock 

Herman,  Inc. 
Bernard  A.  Herman 

*Hills  Department  Stores 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

The  E.B.  Horn  Company 
Harry  Finn 

*  Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Elliot  Stone 

Karten's  Jewelers 
Joel  Karten 

London  Harness  Company 
Murray  J.  Swindell 

NEIMAN-MARCUS 
William  D.  Roddy 

*Purity  Supreme,  Inc. 
Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Ronald  Hoffman 

Table  Toppers  Inc. 
Constance  Isenberg 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 

COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

ZAYRE  CORPORATION 
Maurice  Segall 

Science/Medical 

Cambridge  BioScience 
Gerald  F.  Buck 

CHARLES  RIVER 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Henry  L.  Foster 
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(aSA  f^MSRO 


Mexican  Cuisine 


".  .  .  ihe  best  Mexican 

food  [his  side  of  Taxco  .  .  . 

the  cuisine  at  Casa  Romero 

is  as  sophisticated  as 

the  decor  ..." 

Gourmet 

Magazine 

Open  Dailiifrom  6:00  P.M. 

for  i;our  pre-concert 

dining  convenience 

Closed  Sunda\;s 

Reservations:  536-4341 
30  Gloucester  St. ,  Back  Bay,  Boston 


Successful  business  trips 
are  music  to  my  ears. 

Garber  Travel  has  been  orchestrating 

travel  plans  for  some  of  the 

finest  companies  in 

New  England  and 

we've  never 

missed  a  beat. 

Call  me  at  734-2100. 

I  know  we  can  work 

in  perfect  harmony. 

(Oi — *  /C*-^l^_ 
Main  Office: 
1406  Beacon  St., 
Brookline. 


BOSTON  ^v^ 
SYMPHONY  ■ 
ORCHESTRA 


,  \^     SEIJI  OZAWA 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony,  ^X?'-' 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
(617)-542-6913 


'^ 


Classic  clothes  for  women 

and  men  and  traditional  gifts 

for  all  occasions. 

Beverly,  Cohasset,  Concord,  Marblehead,  Osterville,  Wellesley,  Westwood 

922-2040 
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*Compu-Chem  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Claude  L.  Buller 
D.AJHOX  CORPORATION 
Da^•idI.  Kosowsk>- 

HEALTH  PROGRAJMS 
INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 
Dr.  Donald  B.  Giddon 

*J.  A.  Webster.  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster,  Jr. 


Sen'ices 

.  AmericanCIeaning  Company,  Inc. 
J    Joseph  A.  Sullivan.  Jr. 

*Asquith  Corporation 
[    Laurence  L.  Asquith 
i*Bon  Ton  Rug  Cleansers.  Inc. 
J    Armen  Dohanian 
;*Victor  Grillo  &  Associates 
\    Victor  N.  Grillo 
Prudential  Center  Garage 
Frank  Neweomb 


Soft  iva  re  /Info  nyiation  Se  rv  ices 

CULLINET  SOFTWARE.  INC. 
John  J.  Cullinane 

EPSILON  DATA 
ilANAGEMENT  INC. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 

Interactive  Data  Corporation 
John  Rutherfurd 

International  Data  Group 
Patrick  J.  McGovem 

Phoenix  Technologies  Ltd. 
Neil  J.  Cohin 

*Software  International  Corporation 
Frank  GrjTvalski 

Travel/Tra  n  spa  rtation 

Federal  Express  Corporation 
Frederick  W  Smith 

Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 
David  Gans 

HERITAGE  TRA^'EL.  INC. 
Donald  R.  Sohn 


*Lily  Truck  Leasing  Corporation 

John  A.  Simourian 
New  England  Lincoln-Mercurv" 
Dealers  Association 

J.RL\iich 

THE  TRANS-LEASE  GROUP 
John  J.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Travel  Consultants  International 
Phoebe  L.  Giddon 


rtilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Stephen  J.  Sweeney 

EASTERN  GAS  i:  FUEL 
ASSOCIATES 
William  J.  Pru^Ti 

New  England  Electric  System 
Paul  J.  Sullivan 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 

Gerhard  M.  Freche 
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Inside 


Stori 


es 


Music  America   host    Ron    Delia    Chiesa   takes   you  "Inside  the  BSO"  — 


a  series  of  special  intermission  features  with  members  of  the  Boston 


Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  people  behind  the  scenes  at  Symphony  Hall. 


Inside  the  BSO 


Fridays  at  2pm 


Saturdays  at  8pm 


WGBH897FM 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  .  .  . 


FOR  SY^yiPHOXY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFOR^LYTION,  caU  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  S\TQphony  concert 
program  information,  caU  "C-0-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SY:\I PHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  SjTQphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of 
the  orchestra's  acti\'ities,  please  call  S^Tn- 
phony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  S\Tnphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  S\T2iphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  AYest  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue. 

FOR  sy:\iphony  hall  rental 

INF0R:MATI0N,  eall  (617)  266-1492,  or 
write  the  Function  Manager,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m. 
until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on 
concert  evenings,  it  remains  open  through 
intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past 
starting-time  for  other  events.  In  addition. 
the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when 
there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or  evening. 
Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony 
subscription  concerts  become  available  at 
the  box  office  once  a  series  has  begun.  For 
outside  events  at  S^Taphony  Hall,  tickets 
will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  con- 
cert. No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for 
these  events. 

THE  SY:MPH0N^  shop  is  located  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  stairwell  near  the 
Cohen  Annex  and  is  open  from  one  hour 
before  each  concert  through  intermission. 
The  shop  carries  all-new  BSO  and  musical- 
motif  merchandise  and  gift  items  such  as 
calendars,  appointment  books,  drinking 
glasses,  holiday  ornaments,  children's 
books,  and  BSO  and  Pops  recordings.  All 
proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  S\Tnphony 
Orchestra.  For  merchandise  information, 
please  call  267-2692. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you 
are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  vou  hold  a  ticket,  vou  mav 


make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  call- 
ing the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring 
needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to 
attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number 
of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon  and  Saturday-evening  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  (subscription  concerts 
only).  The  continued  low  price  of  the  Satur- 
day tickets  is  assured  through  the  gener- 
osity of  two  anomTiious  donors.  The  Rush 
Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.50  each,  one  to  a 
customer,  at  the  S^Tuphony  Hall  West 
Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in 
the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to 
do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order  not 
to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any 
part  of  the  S^Ttiphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in 
the  surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted 
only  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch 
rooms,  and  in  the  main  lobby  on  Massachu- 
setts Avenue. 


A  Vast  Selection  of 

Arts,  Scholarly  & 

Literary  Titles 

Almost  all  discounted 

20%  all  the  time 

$12.99  per  disc  on  London. 

Deutsche  Grammaphon,& 

Philips  Compact  discs. 

Mail — Phone — Special  orders  welcome 

230  Elm  St.,  Davis  Sq. 
Somerville  02144 
N.  on  Mass.  past 
Boston  Book  ..^  Pofter  Sq.  Right  on 

lucecd Maf«houB«  Day  St.  3  blocks  to  Elm. 
Davis  stop  on  Red  Line  O   623-7766 
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CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP- 
MENT may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men 
and  women  are  available  in  the  Cohen 
Annex  near  the  Symphony  Hall  West 
Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue.  On-call 
physicians  attending  concerts  should  leave 
their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the 
switchboard  near  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony 
Hall  is  available  at  the  West  Entrance  to 
the  Cohen  Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the 
orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage 
end  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first- 
balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  out- 
side the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms. 
The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal 
apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There 
are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony 
level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before 
each  performance.  For  the  Friday-after- 
noon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  12:15, 
with  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS: 

Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 


tra are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as 
well  as  internationally,  through  the  Boston 
Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  In  addi- 
tion, P^riday-afternoon  concerts  are  broad- 
cast live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7); 
Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast 
live  by  both  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5).  Live  broadcasts  may  also  be 
heard  on  several  other  public  radio  stations 
throughout  New  England  and  New  York.  If 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard 
regularly  in  your  home  area  and  you  would 
like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Produc- 
tions at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad 
to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on 
the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual 
donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  news- 
letter, as  well  as  priority  ticket  information 
and  other  benefits  depending  on  their  level 
of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the 
Development  Office  at  Symphony  Hall 
weekdays  between  9  and  5.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed 
your  address,  please  send  your  new  address 
with  your  newsletter  label  to  the  Develop- 
ment Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of 
address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Busi- 
ness &  Professional  Leadership  program 
makes  it  possible  for  businesses  to  partici- 
pate in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  through  a  variety  of  original  and 
exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presi- 
dents at  Pops,"  "A  Company  Christmas  at 
Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting. 
Benefits  include  corporate  recognition  in 
the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the 
Higginson  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  ser\'ice7  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  BSO  Corporate 
Development  Office  at  (617)  266-1492. 
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"Flip 
a  switch 

and  you  expect  electricity 
to  be  tiiere.That^  how 
a  banker  should  be!' 

-  Gerald  E.  Anderson,  President  and  CEO, 
Commonwealth  Energy  System 


In  12  years,  Gerry  Anderson  has  helped 
COM/Energy  face  everything  from  the  oil 
crisis  to  the  issues  of  nuclear  power  Today 
he  jokes  that,  while  his  hair  is  turning  white, 
he  still  enjoys  going  to  work  in  the  morning. 

COM/Energ}^  and  its  affiliate  compa- 
nies provide  electricit}^  and  natural 
gas  to  more  than  half  a  million  customers  in 
76  Massachusetts  communities. 

However,  the  company's  credo  is  to 
answer  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the 
public  at  every  level,  from  consumers, 
shareholders,  and  politicians  to  regulator}^ 
agencies,  and  COM/Energ\^  employees. 
Responding  to  groups  this  diverse  requires 
commitment,  patience,  skill,  and  a  very 
resourceful  bank. 

BayBanks. 

COM/Energ\'  was  looking  for  a  remit- 
tance processing  system  that  would 
improve  ser\ice,  provide  better  control  and 
documentation,  and  reduce  costs.  After 


analyzing  the  payment  patterns  of  COM/ 
Energy's  customers,  BayBanks  designed  a 
lockbox  depository^  account  that  enhances 
the  company's  own  high-speed  coding, 
opening,  and  scanning  equipment. 

^^With  $1,500,000  in  payments 
a  day,  our  customized 
lockbox  deposit  account  is 
critical  to  reducing  both 
float  and  error.  ^^ 

COM/Energy  also  depends  on 
BayBanks  for  disbursement  and  payroll 
services,  as  well  as  various  lines  of  credit. 
x\ll  coordinated  by  one  Corporate  Banking 
Officer,  backed  by  a  team  of  experts. 

The  challenge  created  by  the  industry 
trend  toward  less  regulation  has  required 
an  in-depth  planning  effort  by  COM/ 
Energ\^'s  top  management.  The  creative 
strategies  generated  by  this  effort,  together 
with  sales  growth  and  strict  cost  control, 
have  enabled  COM/Energy's  gas  and  elec- 
tric subsidiaries  to  file  for  only  one  rate 
change  since  1982  —  a  reduction. 

^^  As  we  enter  the  new  era  of 
deregulation,  we  need  a 
bank  that  isn't  regulated 
in  its  thinking.  ^^ 

COM/Energ}^  appreciates  the  same 
kind  of  creative  thinking  at  BayBanks.  A 
S6  billion  corporate  banking  network, 
BayBanks  is  committed  to  providing  the 
most  innovative,  involved,  and  comprehen- 
sive sendee  in  New  England. 

You  know  us  as  the  leader  in  personal 
banking  service.  You'll  find  BayBanks  is  a 
leader  in  banking  service  for  business  as 
well.  Ask  Gern^  Anderson.  Or  any  of  our 
many  other  corporate  customers. 


BayBanks' 

Corporate  Banking  Network" 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

Sunday,  23  November  1986  at  3:00  p.m.  at  Jordan  Hall 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


Malcolm  Lowe,  violin 

Burton  Fine,  viola 

Jules  Eskin,  cello 

Edwin  Barker,  double  bass 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,.  flute 

Ralph  Gornberg,  oboe 

with  GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 


Harold  Wright,  clarinet 
Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 
Charles  Kavalovski,  horn 
Charles  Schlueter,  trumpet 
Ronald  Barron,  trombone 
Everett  Firth,  percussion 


ARNOLD  STEINHARDT,  violin 


BEETHOVEN 


Trio  in  B-flat  for  clarinet,  cello, 
and  piano,  Opus  1 1 

Allegro  con  brio 

Adagio 

Tema  con  variazioni:  Allegretto 

Mssrs.  WRIGHT,  ESKIN,  and  KALISH 


POULENC 


Sextet  for  piano,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet, 
bassoon,  and  horn 

Allegro  vivace 
Divertissement:  Andantino 
Finale:  Prestissimo 

Mr.  KALISH,  Ms.  DWYER,  Mssrs.  GOMBERG, 
WRIGHT,  WALT,  and  KAVALOVSKI 

INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS 


Quartet  in  C  minor  for  piano,  violin, 
viola,  and  cello.  Opus  60 

Allegro  non  troppo 

Scherzo:  Allegro 

Andante 

Finale:  Allegro  comodo 

Mssrs.  KALISH,  STEINHARDT,  FINE,  and 
ESKIN 


Bald 


win  piano 


RCA,  New  World,  DG,  and  Nonesuch  records 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Trio  in  B-flat  for  clarinet,  cello,  and  piano.  Opus  11 


Beethoven  composed  this  trio  in  1798,  possibly  for  the  clarinetist  Joseph  Beer,  though 
we  know  nothing  about  the  actual  circumstances  of  composition.  It  was  published 
later  in  the  same  year  with  a  dedication  to  Countess  Maria  Wilhelmine  Thun,  who 
had  been  a  patron  to  Gluck,  Mozart,  and  Haydn,  and  who  was  the  mother-in-law  of 
two  of  Beethoven's  most  important  patrons,  Prince  Karl  Lichnowsky  and  Count 
Razumovsky.  It  was  customary  to  try  to  increase  sales  of  music  by  providing  alter- 
natives for  performance;  Beethoven  specified  that  this  trio  could  also  be  performed 
with  a  violin  rather  than  a  clarinet,  and  he  went  so  far  as  to  rewrite  a  few  passages  for 
the  use  of  a  violin,  but  he  had  clearly  conceived  the  top  instrumental  line  for  the 
clarinet  and  he  wrote  for  that  instrument's  strengths.  Only  once  again  did  he  write  for 
this  particular  ensemble,  in  an  arrangement  for  trio  (published  as  Opus  38)  of  his  Opus 
20  septet. 

The  sonata  form  of  the  first  movement  is  fairly  straightforward,  but  there  are  some 
lovely  harmonic  surprises.  An  unexpected  D  major  in  the  piano  early  in  the  exposition 
presents  the  material  that  opens  the  development,  equally  surprisingly,  in  D-flat.  This 
leads  into  an  unusually  dark  development  section,  but  everything  brightens  again  at 
the  recapitulation.  The  Adagio  opens  with  an  Italianate  theme  in  the  cello,  accom- 
panied by  the  piano,  for  all  the  world  an  operatic  cavatina.  Clarinet  and  piano  each  get 
turns  in  the  limelight,  too,  until  a  "dying  fall"  brings  down  the  curtain. 

The  finale  is  a  set  of  variations  on  a  popular  air  from  Joseph  Weigl's  opera  L'amor 
marinaro,  which  had  been  produced  in  October  1797.  According  to  one  story, 
Beethoven  was  asked  by  the  publisher  Artaria  to  write  variations  on  this  tune  and  only 
found  out  later  what  it  was,  to  his  outrage.  Another  story,  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
used  this  aria  at  the  request  of  the  clarinetist  for  whom  he  wrote  the  trio,  seems  more 
likely,  since  he  identified  the  aria,  '*Prio  ch'io  Vimpegno"  in  the  printed  edition.  In  any 
case,  Beethoven  professed  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  movement  and  planned  at  one 
time  to  replace  it  with  another.  Weigl's  theme  is  certainly  simpleminded  enough,  but 
Beethoven  rings  some  fascinating  changes  on  it.  The  first  variation  is  a  kind  of  etude 
for  solo  piano,  followed  by  a  canonic  variation  for  cello  and  clarinet.  The  biggest 


Coming  Concerts . . . 


Sunday,  8  February  1987  at  3:00 

Poulenc         Le  Bal  masque.  Cantata  for  voice  and  eight  instruments 

with  SANFORD  SYLVAN,  baritone 
Perle  Serenade  No.  3  for  piano  and  ten  instruments 

Mozart  Quintet  in  E-flat  for  horn  and  strings,  K.407 

Sunday,  5  April  1987  at  3:00 

Hindemith  Kleine  Kammermusik,  for  woodwind  quintet.  Opus  24,  No.  2 

Ravel  Trio  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello 

Knussen  Ophelia  Dances,  for  chamber  ensemble 

Spohr  Nonet  in  F  for  strings  and  winds.  Opus  31 


surprise  comes  after  the  climactic  ninth  variation  when,  avoiding  the  expected 
cadence,  the  piano  wanders  off,  to  our  astonishment,  into  the  key  of  G  for  a  Uvely, 
syncopated  6/8  view  of  the  theme;  just  as  suddenly  it  slips  back  into  B-flat  for  the  final 
moments. 


Francis  Poulenc 

Sextuor  for  piano,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  and  horn 

Critic  Claude  Rostand  once  wrote  of  Poulenc  that  he  was  "part  monk,  part  gutter- 
snipe," a  neat  characterization  of  the  two  strikingly  different  aspects  of  his  musical 
personality.  Much  of  his  work  from  the  early  '20s,  when  he  was  associated  with  the 
highly  publicized  "Groupe  des  Six,"  is  lighthearted,  even  frivolous,  sometimes 
bawdy,  and  thoroughly  Parisian.  An  opposing  strain  appeared  in  his  musical  character 
in  the  middle  '30s,  when  the  death  of  a  close  friend  prompted  the  composition  of  a 
sacred  choral  work.  Thereafter  sacred  and  secular  mingled  almost  equally  in  his 
output,  and  he  could  shift  even  within  the  context  of  a  single  phrase  from  melancholy 
or  sombre  lyricism  to  nose-thumbing  impertinence.  As  Ned  Rorem  said  in  a  memorial 
tribute,  Poulenc  was  "a  whole  man  always  interlocking  soul  and  flesh,  sacred  and 
profane." 

Possessing  the  least  formal  musical  education  of  any  noted  composer  of  this  century, 
Poulenc  learned  from  the  music  that  he  liked.  His  own  comment  is  the  best  summary: 
"The  music  of  Roussel,  more  cerebral  than  Satie's,  seems  to  me  to  have  opened  a  door 
on  the  future.  I  admire  it  profoundly;  it  is  disciplined,  orderly,  and  yet  full  of  feeling. 
I  love  Chabrier:  Espana  is  a  marvellous  thing  and  the  Marche  joyeuse  is  a  chef-d'oeuvre  . . . 
I  consider  M(j«o«  and  Werther  [by  Massenet]  as  part  of  French  national  folklore.  And  I 
enjoy  the  quadrilles  of  Offenbach.  Finally  my  gods  are  Bach,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Chopin, 
Stravinsky,  and  Mussorgsky.  You  may  say,  what  a  concoction!  But  that's  how  I  like 
music:  taking  my  models  everywhere,  from  what  pleases  me." 

Poulenc  originally  composed  his  Sextuor  for  piano  and  winds  in  1932,  but  he  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  work  and  rewrote  it  entirely  in  1939.  It  is  a  composition  of 
enormous  charm,  hardly  profound,  but  brilliantly  written  for  the  participating  instru- 
ments. The  piano  (Poulenc's  own  instrument)  is  without  doubt  the  leader;  it  has 
scarcely  a  measure  of  rest  in  the  entire  work.  The  winds  carry  on  a  cheeky  dialogue 
throughout.  The  work  is  essentially  a  divertissement,  but  sudden  turns  of  mood  and 
feeling  recall  the  serious  side  of  the  composer.  Yet  its  spirit  remains  fundamentally 
lighthearted. 


Johannes  Brahms 

Quartet  in  C  minor  for  piano,  violin,  viola,  and  cello,  Opus  60 

Although  the  C  minor  piano  quartet  was  not  published  until  1875,  Brahms  had 
composed — two  decades  earlier — a  movement  in  C-sharp  minor  that  contains  the 
essential  musical  ideas  of  the  later  work's  opening  movement.  The  first  version  was 
tried  out  privately  in  November  1856  with  an  ensemble  including  Joseph  Joachim, 
who  suggested  several  changes  in  a  letter  that  he  sent  to  Brahms  the  following  week, 
but  nothing  more  seems  to  have  come  of  the  work  at  that  time.  In  any  case,  Brahms 
was  not  yet  prepared  to  publish  it,  and  when  he  did  return  to  the  quartet  nearly  two 
decades  later,  the  finished  product  took  a  quite  different  form.  The  changes  are  hard  to 
document  precisely,  since  the  composer,  following  his  usual  custom,  destroyed  the 
score  of  the  early  version;  it  is,  at  least,  clear  that  the  last  two  movements  were 
composed  in  the  winter  of  1873-74  (Brahms  indicated  as  much  in  a  manuscript 
catalogue  of  his  works),  while  the  first  two  movements  are  listed  as  having  been 


composed  "earlier."  From  the  available  evidence,  it  seems  that  Brahms  retained  the 
original  exposition  of  his  first  movement  in  all  essential  details  (though  transposing  it 
down  a  semitone)  but  then  completely  rewrote  the  remainder  of  the  movement,  much 
as  he  was  later  to  do  in  reworking  his  early  trio,  Opus  8. 

The  dark  turmoil  of  the  opening  movement  hints  at  the  emotional  pressure  under 
which  Brahms  composed  the  early  version  during  the  terrible  last  days  of  his  friend 
Robert  Schumann  or  immediately  after  Schumann's  death.  The  intensely  personal 
character  of  the  music  is  also  indicated  by  the  composer's  comment  in  a  letter 
transmitting  the  early  version  to  Theodor  Billroth:  "This  quartet  is  only  communi- 
cated as  a  curiosity,  say  as  an  illustration  to  the  last  chapter  of  the  Man  with  the  Blue 
Jacket  and  Yellow  Vest."  The  reference  is  to  the  despairing  young  man  in  Goethe's 
The  Sorrows  of  Young  Werther,  in  the  last  chapter  of  which  Werther  commits  suicide. 
Whether  or  not  Brahms  himself  ever  seriously  contemplated  taking  his  own  life,  he 
seems  to  have  found  this  music  too  personal  for  immediate  publication,  too  openly 
revealing  of  his  hopeless  love  for  Clara  Schumann.  But  distance  in  time  gave  him 
enough  objectivity  to  rework  it  into  the  final  form. 

In  the  final  version  of  1875,  the  fiercely  energetic  opening  movement  features  a 
downward-tending  motive  in  the  strings  evoking  a  tragic  power.  The  only  moments 
of  relative  calm  come  in  the  treatment  of  the  second  theme;  its  major-key  melody 
generates  some  immediate  variations  within  the  context  of  the  sonata  structure,  but  it 
cannot  overcome  the  mood  of  the  main  theme.  The  scherzo  is  a  kind  of  pendant  to  the 
Allegro,  continuing  in  the  same  key  with  the  same  kind  of  ferocity.  Although  we 
know  that  it  was  composed  "earlier"  than  the  last  two  movements,  it  would  be  sheer 
conjecture  to  say  whether  it  formed  part  of  the  original  C-sharp  minor  version  or 
came  from  a  different  uncompleted  composition  or  was  written  independently. 

The  Andante,  in  the  surprisingly  bright  key  of  E  major,  was  once  believed  to  have 
been  part  of  the  original  version  of  the  score  and  thus  probably  to  represent  an  avowal 
of  the  composer's  love  for  Clara.  But  Brahms's  catalogue  and  Clara's  own  response  to 
the  music  after  she  had  first  heard  it  in  1875  make  it  clear  that  this  movement  was 
new.  It  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  Brahmsian  melodic 
writing.  The  finale  is  virtually  a /jerpef  wo  tnoto,  the  ending  of  which,  despite  the  major 
key  and  tranquillo  marking,  does  not  entirely  banish  the  memory  of  things  past. 
Perhaps  the  finest  tribute  to  the  composer's  constructive  powers  in  this  quartet  came 
from  Clara  Schumann  in  1875:  "He  had  already  written  the  first  two  movements 
earlier . . .  and  now  the  last  two  are  also  entirely  works  of  genius:  an  intensification 
right  up  to  the  end  that  fairly  takes  your  breath  away.  It  is  strange  how  the  mood 
remains  unified,  despite  the  quite  different  dates  of  the  various  movements." 

— Program  notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 
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Le  Bal  masque 
I.  Preamble  and  Bravura  Air 


Madame  la  Dauphine  fine,  fine,  fine 

ne  verra  pas  le  beau  film 

qu'on  y  a  fait  tirer  les  vers  du  nez, 

car  on  I'a  menee  en  terre 

avec  son  premier  ne 

en  terre  et  a  Nanterre 

oil  elle  est  enterree. 

Quand  un  paysan  de  Chine,  Chine,  Chine, 

veut  avoir  des  primeurs, 

il  va  chez  I'imprimeur 

ou  bien  chez  sa  voisine,  shin,  shin,  shin. 

Tons  les  paysans  de  la  Chine 

les  avaient  epies 

pour  leur  mettre  des  bottines,  tines,  tines, 

ils  leurs  coupent  les  pieds. 

Monsieur  le  Comte  d'Artois 

est  monte  sur  le  toit 

faire  un  compte  d'ardoises  toi,  toi,  toi, 

et  voir  par  la  lunette,  nette,  nette 

pour  v6ir  si  la  lune  est 

plus  grosse  que  le  doigt. 

Un  vapeur  et  sa  cargaison,  son,  son, 
ont  ecnoue  contre  la  maison, 
Chipons  de  la  graisse  d'oie,  doye,  doye, 
pour  en  faire  des  canons. 


Madame  Crown  Princess 
will  not  see  the  pretty  picture 
pulled  from  her  noseworms 
for  she  has  been  buried 
with  her  fiirstbom 
in  the  earth  at  Nanterre 
where  she  is  interred. 

When  a  peasant  of  China 
wants  to  have  fresh  products 
he  goes  to  the  printer 
or  to  the  lady  next  door. 
All  the  peasants  of  China 
had  spied  on  them 
to  put  boots  on  them, 
they  cut  their  feet. 

The  Count  d'Artois 

has  climbed  onto  the  roof 

to  count  the  slate  tiles 

and  look  through  the  spyglass 

to  see  if  the  moon 

is  bigger  than  his  thumb. 

A  steamboat  and  its  cargo 
are  rammed  against  the  house, 
let's  steal  some  goose-grease 
to  make  cannons. 


n.  Intermezzo 

(instrumental) 


m. 

Voila  qui  j'espere  vous  efFraie. 
Mademoiselle  Malvina 
ne  quitte  plus  son  evantail 
depuis  qu'elle  est  morte. 

Son  gant  gris  perle  est  etoile  d'or . . . 

Elle  se  tire  bouchonne 

comme  une  valse  tzigane, 

elle  vient  mourir  d'amour  a  ta  porte 

pres  du  gres  oii  Ton  met  les  Cannes . . . 

Disons  qu'elle  est  morte  du  diabete, 
morte  du  gros  parfiim  qui  lui  penchait  le 

cou. 
Oh!  I'honnete  animal  si  chaste  et  si 

peu  fou, 
Moins  gourmet  que  gourmande 
elle  etait  de  sang  lourd 
agregees  es  lettres  et  chargee  de  cours. 

C'etait  en  chapeau  haut 
qu'on  lui  faisait  la  cour 


Malvina 

How  I  hope  to  frighten  you! 
Miss  Malvina 
does  not  let  go  of  her  fan 
since  she  is  dead. 

Her  pearl-gray  glove  is  starred  with  gold  . . 

She  twists  around 

like  a  gypsy  waltz, 

she  comes  to  die  of  love  at  your  door 

near  the  rack  where  the  walking  sticks  go . . 

Let's  say  she  died  of  diabetes, 

died  of  the  heavy  perfume  that  bent  her 

neck. 
Oh!  the  honest  creature,  so  chaste  and 

a  bit  mad, 
less  a  gourmet  than  a  glutton 
she  was  of  heavy  blood, 
with  her  B.A.  degree  and  put  in  charge  of 

classes. 

It  was  with  a  top  hat 
that  one  courted  her 


Or,  on  ne  I'aurait  eue 
qu'a  la  methode  hussarde! . 

Malvina  oh  Fantome, 
que  Dieu  te  garde! 


La  dame  aveugle 
dont  les  yeux  saignent 
choisit  ses  mots. 
Elle  ne  parle  a  persorme 
de  ses  maux. 

Elle  a  des  cheveux 
pareils  a  la  mousse, 
Elle  porte  des  bijoux 
et  des  pierreries  rousses. 

La  dame  grasse  et  aveugle 
dont  les  yeux  saignent, 
ecrit  des  lettres  polies 
avec  marges  et  interlignes. 

Elle  prend  garde  aux  plis, 
de  sa  robe  de  peluche, 
et  s'efforce  de  faire 
quelque  chose  de  plus. 

Et  si  je  ne  mentionne  pas 

son  beau  frere, 

c'est  qu'ici  ce  jeune  homme 

n'est  pas  en  honneur, 

car  il  s'enivre 

et  fait  s'enivrer  I'aveugle 

qui  rit  alors  et  beugle. 

Ah!  la  dame  aveugle  . . . 


one  could  have  had  her 

only  in  the  cavalier  manner! . . . 

Malvina,  oh  phantom, 
may  God  watch  over  you! 

IV.  Bagatelle 

(instrumental) 

V.  The  Blind  Woman 

The  blind  woman 
whose  eyes  bleed 
chooses  her  words. 
She  speaks  to  no  one 
of  her  misfortunes. 

She  has  hair 
like  moss, 
she  wears  jewels 
and  reddish  stones. 

The  fat  blind  woman 

whose  eyes  bleed 

writes  polite  letters 

with  margins  and  space  between  the  lines. 

She  is  careful  of  the  pleats 
of  her  velvet  dress, 
and  she  makes  an  effort 
to  do  more. 

And  if  I  do  not  mention 

her  handsome  brother, 

it's  because  around  here  this  young  man 

is  not  looked  upon  well, 

for  he  gets  drunk 

and  gets  the  blind  one  drunk 

and  she  then  laughs  and  roars. 

Ah!  the  blind  woman . . . 


VI.  Finale 


Reparateur  perclus  de  vieux  automobiles, 

I'anachorete,  helas,  a  regagne  son  nid. 

Par  ma  barbe,  par  ma  barbe, 

je  suis  trop  vieillard  pour  Paris, 

Tangle  de  tes  maisons 

m'entre  dans  les  chevilles. 

Mon  gilet  quadrille 

a,  dit  on,  Pair  etrusque 

et  mon  chapeau  matron 

va  mal  avec  mes  frusques. 

Avis,  c'est  un  placard 

qu'on  a  mis  sur  ma  porte. 

Dans  ce  logis  tout  sent 

la  peau  de  chevre  morte, . . . 

Reparateur  perclus  de  vieux  automobiles, 

I'anachorete,  helas,  a  regagne  son  nid. 

— Maxjacob 


The  limping  mechanic  of  old  cars, 

the  hermit,  alas,  has  regained  his  nest, 

by  my  beard,  by  my  beard, 

I'm  too  old  for  Paris; 

the  angle  of  your  houses 

hurts  my  ankles. 

My  checked  vest 

has,  they  say,  an  Etruscan  air, 

and  my  brown  hat 

doesn't  go  well  with  my  casual  togs. 

Attention,  there  is  a  notice 

that  has  been  put  on  my  door: 

In  this  lodging  everything  smells 

of  goatskin. 

The  limping  mechanic  of  old  cars, 

the  hermit,  alas,  has  regained  his  nest. 
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BEETHOVEN  Trio  in  C  minor  for  violin,  viola,  and  cello, 

Opus  9,  No.  3 
Allegro  con  spirito 
Adagio  con  espressione 
Scherzo:  Allegro  molto  e  vivace 
Finale:  Presto 

Messrs.  LOWE,  FINE,  and  ESKIN 

PERLE  Serenade  No.  3  for  piano  and  chamber  orchestra 

Allegro 
Burlesco 

Elegy  (In  Memory  of  George  Balanchine) 
Perpetuum  Mobile 
Finale 

Messrs.  KALISH,  LOWE,  ESKIN;  Ms.  BUYSE; 

Messrs.  GOMBERG,  WALT,  WRIGHT,  RADNOFSKY, 

KAVALOVSKI,  and  SCHLUETER 
CARL  ST.  CLAIR,  conductor 

INTERMISSION 

MOZART  Quintet  in  E-flat  for  horn  and  strings,  K.407(386c) 

Allegro 
Andante 
Allegro 

Messrs.  KAVALOVSKI,  LOWE,  and  FINE;  Ms.  McCARTY; 
Mr.  ESKIN 

Program  continues  on  next  page. . . 
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Le  Bal  masque,  Secular  cantata  for  baritone  and 
chamber  orchestra  on  poems  of  Max  Jacob 
Preamble  and  Bravura  Air 
Intermezzo 
Malvina 
Bagatelle 

The  Blind  Woman 
Finale 

SANFORD  SYLVAN,  baritone 

Messrs.  LOWE,  ESKIN,  GOMBERG,  WRIGHT,  WALT, 

SCHLUETER,  KALISH,  and  PRESS 
CARL  ST.  CLAIR,  conductor 


RCA,  New  World,  DG,  and  Nonesuch  records 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Trio  in  C  minor  for  violin,  viola,  and  cello.  Opus  9,  No.  3 

Beethoven's  real  instrument  was  the  piano,  and  his  first  published  compositions  to  be 
graced  with  an  opus  number  were  a  set  of  piano  trios  which  highlighted  the  keyboard. 
But  he  was  also  a  string  player  (as  a  teenager  he  made  his  living  playing  viola  in  the 
opera  orchestra  of  his  native  Bonn).  When  Beethoven  moved  to  Vienna,  he  studied 
for  a  time  with  Haydn,  father  of  the  string  quartet.  But  he  seems  to  have  avoided 
direct  comparison  with  Haydn  for  a  time,  and  composed  neither  a  symphony  nor  a 
string  quartet — the  two  forms  in  which  Haydn  was  notably  preeminent — until  after 
he  had  made  his  mark  in  other  ways.  And  the  string  quartet,  in  particular,  Beethoven 
approached  by  way  of  the  string  trio.  The  string  quartet  already  had  a  tradition  that 
might  well  have  been  overwhelming  to  a  young  newcomer  of  high  artistic  standards, 
but  such  was  not  the  case  with  the  string  trio.  About  1795-96,  after  composing  his 
Opus  3  trio  for  violin,  viola,  and  cello  (modeled  on  Mozart),  Beethoven  began 
sketching  his  Opus  9  string  trios  and  the  Serenade  for  string  trio  published  as  Opus  8. 
It  was  through  these  works  that  he  worked  out  the  problems  of  chamber  music 
writing. 

The  last  of  the  Opus  9  trios  is  in  C  minor,  the  key  often  associated  with 
Beethoven's  more  dramatic  and  forceful  musical  gestures.  There  is  already  the  same 
energy  that  we  know  from  the  middle-period  works,  and  the  same  lyrical  counterfoil 
to  the  dramatic  quality  of  the  whole.  The  first  four  notes  present  the  earliest  version  of 
one  of  Beethoven's  basic  musical  ideas,  a  figure  that  lies  at  the  heart  of  several  of  the 
late  string  quartets.  The  secondary  theme  continues  with  a  seemingly  minor  idea  that 
appears  later  in  tauter  form  as  the  basis  of  the  development.  The  return  to  the 
recapitulation  is  built  out  of  a  wonderfully  "pathetic"  extension  of  the  opening  four 
notes  that  finally  returns  forcefully  to  the  home  key.  This  passage  reappears  (now  in 
the  tonic)  at  the  very  end  of  the  movement. 

The  second  movement  can  hardly  match  the  range  and  force  of  the  opening, 
though  its  elaborate  decorations  embellishing  what  is  in  essence  a  melody  of  the 
greatest  simplicity  are  certainly  charming.  The  scherzo  races  along  with  splendid 
energy,  with  the  instruments  scored  in  such  a  way  as  to  range  from  delicate  chamber 
effects  to  a  nearly  orchestral  sonority.  The  finale  has  a  way  of  exploding  into  material 
that  seems  to  demand  more  than  three  stringed  instruments  can  possibly  provide,  but 


it  is  in  that  rhetorical  force — even  if  slightly  overdone — that  we  can  see  Beethoven, 
the  young  Turk,  with  all  the  characteristic  impatience  of  youth,  but  also  with 
something  that  promises  future  conquests  beyond  this  remarkable  early 
accomplishment. 

George  Perle 

Serenade  No.  3  for  piano  and  chamber  orchestra 

George  Perle  was  born  in  Bayonne,  New  Jersey ,-on  6  May  1915;  now  retired  after  a 
distinguished  career  of  teaching  at  Queens  College  in  New  York,  he  has  steadily 
moved  into  the  front  ranks  of  American  composers,  a  position  that  was  overtly 
recognized  last  year  when,  in  quick  succession,  he  was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  and 
a  MacArthur  Fellowship.  This  summer  he  will  return  to  Tanglewood,  for  the  third 
time,  as  composer-in-residence. 

Throughout  his  career,  Perle  has  confronted  the  basic  problem  of  twentieth- 
century  music:  how  to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaotic  welter  of  harmonic  possibilities. 
In  the  process  of  finding  answers  for  himself,  he  has  earned  a  respected  reputation  as 
an  analyst  of  rare  articulateness,  who  can  explain  the  structures  of  twelve-tone  music 
in  ways  that  clarify  rather  than  befuddle  the  issue.  He  has  also  become  one  of  the 
world's  leading  authorities  on  the  music  of  Alban  Berg,  a  composer  who  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  on  his  own  music.  But  all  of  this  was,  for  Perle,  simply  the 
background  to  his  own  work  as  a  composer.  Though  he  has  written  songs  and  choral 
pieces,  most  of  Perle's  music  is  instrumental,  ranging  from  solo  flute  to  full  orchestra. 

Perle  has  written  three  works  entitled  Serenade,  all  of  them  for  large  chamber 
ensemble  and  all  of  them  in  five  movements,  a  layout  possibly  suggested  by  the 
serenades  of  Mozart.  The  most  recent  of  these  was  composed  in  1983  and  premiered 
by  Richard  Goode  and  the  Music  Today  Ensemble  conducted  by  Gerard  Schwarz  in 
New  York  on  14  December  of  that  year.  The  five  movements  are  arranged  in  an  arch 
form  (like  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  quartets  of  Bartok),  with  scherzos  flanking  a  central 
slow  movement  and  large  outer  movements  freely  in  the  traditional  forms  of  sonata 
and  rondo. 

The  first  movement  moves  between  a  bouncy,  dancelike  opening,  more  lyrical 
passages,  and  dramatic  outbursts.  The  Burlesco  pairs  the  piano  playfully  with  percus- 
sion or  high  woodwinds.  Perle  wrote  the  chorale  heard  near  the  beginning  of  the 
third  movement  a  few  hours  before  attending  the  memorial  service  for  George 
Balanchine;  later  he  realized  that  this  music  was  an  elegy  for  the  great  choreographer, 
and  he  developed  the  remainder  of  the  movement  as  variations  on  the  chorale.  The 
second  scherzo  is  fleet  and  ghostly,  racing  along  at  a  whisper  for  its  minute-and-a-half 
length.  The  finale,  in  rondo  form,  brings  back  echoes  of  the  opening  movement  and 
evokes  its  range  of  expressive  ideas  as  well. 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Quintet  in  E-flat  for  horn  and  strings,  K.407(386c) 

All  of  Mozart's  major  works  for  solo  horn — the  four  concertos  and  the  present 
quintet — as  well  as  many  horn  parts  in  his  other  works  were  composed  for  Ignaz 
Leutgeb  (ca.  1745-1811),  a  friend  from  Salzburg  who  had  astonished  Paris  in  1770 
with  his  advanced  horn  technique  and  his  ability  "to  sing  an  adagio  [on  his  instru- 
ment] as  perfectly  as  the  most  mellow,  interesting,  and  accurate  voice."  In  1777  he 
moved  to  Vienna  and  opened  (or  perhaps  inherited)  a  cheesemonger's  shop.  Leutgeb 
was,  evidently,  a  simple  man  and  a  loyal  friend  of  Mozart's,  who  frequently  wrote 
jocular  comments  addressed  to  the  player  in  the  solo  parts  of  his  horn  works. 


The  horn  quintet  was  composed  in  Vienna,  probably  toward  the  end  of  1782.  The 
accompanying  strings  are  four  in  number,  but  they  are  not  a  typical  string  quartet. 
Instead  of  having  two  violins,  Mozart  chose  to  use  two  violas,  a  striking  and  unusual 
combination,  one  that  emphasizes  the  mellow,  romantic  sonority  of  the  horn.  The 
work  he  wrote  for  this  combination  is  a  lovely  miniature  concerto,  blending  jovial 
cheerfulness  and  intimate  feeling  throughout  its  three  movements. 

Francis  Poulenc 

Le  Bal  masque.  Secular  cantata  for  baritone  and  chamber  orchestra 
on  poems  of  Max  Jacob 

From  early  in  his  career — in  songs  to  texts  of  Cocteau  and  Apollinaire — Poulenc 
showed  his  relish  for  setting  words  that  were  less  than  explicit  in  their  meaning  and 
often  outright  strange.  The  elusive,  the  mysterious,  and  the  surreal  he  turned  into 
memorable  songs,  continuing  the  great  lyric  tradition  of  French  song  from  Duparc 
through  Ravel.  But  to  that  tradition  he  added  especially  the  witty  refinement  of  the 
boulevardier.  His  sources  of  inspiration  ranged  from  Mussorgsky  and  Chabrier  to 
Maurice  Chevalier. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  '30s,  he  was  tending  to  write  songs  with  a  popular  flavor, 
including  an  Apollinaire  setting,  "Carte-postale,"  that  he  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Cole 
Porter.  Then  he  turned  to  the  poet  Max  Jacob,  setting  five  songs  in  one  group  at  the 
end  of  1931,  and  using  his  texts  as  well  for  the  "secular  cantata"  Le  Bal  masque  ("The 
Masked  Ball")  in  1932.  Poulenc  had  discovered  Jacob's  poems  in  a  volume  entitled 
Laboratoire  central  in  the  summer  of  1931;  they  are  full  of  wordplay  and  onomatopoeia. 
Translation  hardly  has  any  point  with  poems  like  these,  which  make  merry  with 
different  possible  twistings  and  turnings  of  sounds  and  syllables  in  French,  and  these, 
in  turn,  suggest  the  bizarre  sequence  of  images.  Two  of  the  poems  ("Malvina"  and 
"La  Dame  aveugle")  describe  their  subjects  as  "characters  in  the  masked  ball,"  a 
phrase  that  led  to  the  title  of  the  whole  work. 

Poulenc  himself  described  the  piece  as  "a  sort  of  carnival,"  a  work  whose  vocal  style 
was  both  "hallucinatory,  something  like  photographs  of  crimes  or  vulgar  pulp  maga- 
zines, and  strangely  jarring,  mixing  both  vulgar  and  appropriate  harmonies."  And  his 
combination  of  instruments — four  winds  (oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  and  cornet),  a  large 
group  of  percussion  instruments  played  by  one  person,  piano,  and  two  strings  (violin 
and  cello) — suggests  the  popular  sonorities  of  a  jazz  combo  or  small  dance  band,  while 
offering  a  wide  range  of  possible  colors. 

The  composer  remarked  that  if  one  combined  the  flippancy  of  Le  Bal  masque  with 
the  devotion  of  the  Four  Motets  for  a  Time  of  Penitence,  one  would  have  a  portrait  of  the 
whole  Poulenc.  This  highly  parodistic  work  was  one  of  the  last  Poulenc  compositions 
to  respond  so  totally  to  that  side  of  his  art  before  the  death  of  a  friend  in  an  automobile 
accident  led  to  his  recovered  Catholic  faith.  After  that,  his  ebullience  alternated  with  a 
mysticism  that  rather  tempered  the  mocking  tone  of  his  early  work.  Nonetheless  Le 
Bal  masque  remained  one  of  Poulenc's  favorite  pieces;  he  enjoyed  the  thought  that  it 
would  "undoubtedly  shock  the  paladins  of  so-called  modern  music." 

— Program  notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 
Text  for  Le  Bal  masque  begins  on  the  next  page. 

The  final  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players'  1986-87  Jordan  Hall 
series  takes  place  Sunday,  5  April  1987  and  includes  music  of  Hindemith,  Ravel, 
Knussen,  and  Spohr. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

Sunday,  5  April  1987  at  3:00  p.m.  at  Jordan  Hall 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


Harold  Wright,  clarinet 
Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 
Charles  Kavalovski,  horn 
Charles  Schlueter,  trumpet 
Ronald  Barron,  trombone 
Everett  Firth,  percussion 


Malcolm  Lowe,  violin 

Burton  Fine,  viola 

Jules  Eskin,  cello 

Edwin  Barker,  double  bass 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute 

Ralph  Gomberg,  oboe 

with  GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 

OLIVER  KNUSSEN,  conductor 

LAURENCE  THORSTENBERG,  English  horn 

JEROME  ROSEN,  celesta 

HINDEMITH      Kleine  Kammermusik,  Opus  24,  No.  2, 

for  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn, 
and  bassoon 

Merry.  The  quarter-note  moderately  fast. 
Waltz.  Very  delicate  throughout. 
Calm  and  simple 
Quick  quarter-notes 
Very  lively 

Ms.  DWYER;  Messrs.  GOMBERG,  WRIGHT, 
KAVALOVSKI,  and  WALT 

RAVEL  Trio  in  A  minor  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello 

Modere 

Pantoum  (Assez  vif) 
Passacaille  (Tres  large) 
Finale  (Anime) 

Messrs.  KALISH,  LOWE,  and  ESKIN 

INTERMISSION 

KNUSSEN  Ophelia  Dances,  Book  I,  for  nine 

instruments.  Opus  13 

Ms.  DWYER;  Messrs.  THORSTENBERG,  WRIGHT, 

KAVALOVSKI,  KALISH,  ROSEN,  LOWE,  FINE,  and  ESKIN 
OLIVER  KNUSSEN,  conductor 

SPOHR  Nonet  in  F  for  strings  and  winds,  Opus  3 1 

Allegro 

Scherzo:  Allegro;  Trio  I;  Trio  II 

Adagio 

Finale:  Vivace 

Ms.  DWYER;  Messrs.  GOMBERG,  WRIGHT,  WALT, 
KAVALOVSKI,  LOWE,  FINE,  ESKIN,  and  BARKER 


Baldwin  piano 


RCA,  New  World,  DG,  and  Nonesuch  records 


Paul  Hindemith 

Kleine  Kammcrmusik,  Opus  24,  No.  2,  for  wind  quintet 

This  "Little  Chamber  Music"  for  wind  quintet  is  the  first  mature  work  of  the 
composer,  and  it  remains — for  obvious  reasons — among  the  most  frequently  per- 
formed. In  his  early  years,  Hindemith  had  experimented  with  all  of  the  newest 
musical  techniques.  His  String  Quartet  No.  2  (1921)  was  overheated  and  expres- 
sionistic;  still  more  were  his  first  two  operas  calculated  to  bring  outrage  and  push  the 
bounds  of  "decency."  Both  of  them  were  based  on  literary  works  published  in  an 
influential  avant-garde  magazine,  Der  Sturm.  Oskar  Kokoschka's  Morder,  Hoffnung  dar 
Frauen  ("Murderers,  the  Hope  of  Wives,"  1919)  involved  sexual  repression  and 
conflict;  Sancta  Susanna  (1921)  went  even  further  in  its  feverish  depiction  of  a  young 
nun  who,  under  the  influence  of  a  balmy  spring  night  and  the  chance  observation  of  a 
pair  of  lovers,  tears  ofi^her  habit  and  makes  love  to  a  crucifix.  At  about  this  same  time, 
though,  Hindemith  experimented  briefly  with  jazz  (in  his  Suite  1922  for  solo  piano 
and  the  first  Kammermusik,  Opus  24,  No.  1,  which  scandalously  included  jazz  instru- 
ments in  the  ensemble).  And  he  indulged  in  orientalisms  in  the  Burmese  puppet  play 
Das  Nusch-Nuschi,  in  which  his  expressionistic  bent  was  turned  in  a  whimsical 
direction. 

None  of  these  very  different  kinds  of  works — most  of  them  in  dead  earnest — could 
have  prepared  an  audience  for  the  jovial  delights  of  the  Kleine  Kammermusik,  the  "first 
work  to  reveal  the  poised  hand  of  a  master,"  in  the  words  of  Ian  Kemp.  The  five 
movements  are  all  quite  short,  but  each  invites  the  players  to  delight  in  themselves 
with  music  of  wit  and  character,  from  the  cheerful  three-note  rhythm  that  opens  the 
first  movement  and  runs  all  through  it  to  the  waltz  of  the  second  movement,  the 
gentle  motion  of  the  third,  the  compact  but  aggressive  fourth,  and  the  lively  triplets  of 
the  finale. 


Maurice  Ravel 

Trio  in  A  minor  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello 

Ravel  enjoyed  spending  the  summer  in  his  Basque  homeland.  He  arrived  at  St.  Jean- 
de-Luz  in  the  summer  of  1913,  fresh  from  the  scandalous  world  premiere  of 
Stravinsky's  Rite  of  Spring  in  Paris,  after  which  the  Basque  country  must  have  seemed 
exceptionally  peaceful.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to  the  composition  of  his  first  new 
piece  of  pure  chamber  music  since  the  string  quartet  of  a  decade  earlier,  completing 
the  first  movement  by  the  end  of  March.  But  he  got  bogged  down  in  an  attempt  to 
compose  a  piano  concerto  based  on  Basque  themes,  and  he  had  difficulty  in  returning 
to  the  trio.  The  impetus  to  finish  the  work  came  when  Germany  declared  war  on 
France  in  August.  Composition  became  the  means  by  which  Ravel  sought  oblivion 
from  the  horrors  that  were  inevitable.  He  had  tried  to  offer  his  services  to  his  country 
by  joining  the  infantry  but  was  rejected  for  being  two  kilos  under  the  minimum 
weight.  He  wrote  to  a  friend,  "So  as  not  to  think  of  all  this,  I  am  working — yes, 
working  with  the  sureness  and  lucidity  of  a  madman."  In  just  under  four  weeks,  by  29 
August  1914,  he  had  completed  the  trio,  one  of  his  most  serious  large-scale  pieces. 

The  opening  Modere  presents  a  theme  written  in  8/8  time  with  the  melody 
consistently  disposed  into  a  3  +  2  +  3  pattern  that  Ravel  identified  as  "Basque  in 
color."  The  second  theme  is  a  lyrical  diatonic  melody  first  presented  in  the  violin  and 
briefly  imitated  by  the  cello.  These  two  themes  and  a  tense  connecting  passage  serve  as 
the  major  ideas  of  the  movement,  building  with  increasing  pace  and  intensity'  to  a 
solid  climax  followed  by  a  gradual  descent  to  a  gentle  close.  The  heading  for  the 
second  movement,  ""Pantoum,""  refers  to  a  verse  form  borrowed  by  such  French 
Romantic  poets  as  Victor  Hugo  from  Malayan  poetry;  its  connection  with  Ravel's 
music  is  a  mystery.  The  movement  serves,  in  any  case,  as  the  scherzo  of  the  work. 


playing  off  a  rhythmic  string  figure  colored  by  the  insertion  of  pizzicatos  throughout 
and  a  simple  legato  theme  that  serves  as  the  foil  to  the  rhythmic  motive.  The 
Passacaille  derives  its  shape  from  the  Baroque  form  more  frequently  known  by  its 
Italian  name  passacaglia,  in  which  an  ostinato  melody  or  harmonic  progression  is 
repeated  over  and  over  as  the  skeleton  background  for  a  set  of  variations.  Ravel's 
approach  to  the  form  is,  not  surprisingly,  a  good  deal  freer  than  that  of  those  Baroque 
composers  who  employed  it.  By  contrast  the  Anime  of  the  finale  offers  gorgeous 
splashes  of  instrumental  color  in  a  masterly  display  of  brilliant  writing  for  each  of  the 
instruments,  with  long  trills  in  the  strings  serving  as  a  foil  for  dense  chords  in  the 
piano  in  a  triumphant  close. 


Oliver  Knussen 

Ophelia  Dances,  Book  I,  for  nine  instruments,  Opus  13 

The  work  that  now  exists  as  the  first  (and  so  far  only)  part  of  Ophelia  Dances  was  first 
conceived  in  early  1973  as  part  of  a  big  symphonic  poem  suggesting  the  mad  songs  of 
Ophelia  in  Shakespeare's  Hamlet.  The  continuation  and  elaboration  of  this  material 
raised  many  questions  in  the  composer's  mind,  questions  that  took  several  years  to 
resolve  and  ended  in  the  completion  of  two  works  quite  different  from  the  one 
originally  envisaged:  the  abstract  Symphony  No.  3  "with  perhaps  the  ghost  of 
Ophelia  perceptible  in  the  background,"  as  the  composer  has  written,  completed  in 
1979,  and  the  smaller  Ophelia  Dances,  Book  I,  for  nine  instruments  (flute,  English 
horn,  clarinet,  horn,  piano,  celesta,  violin,  viola,  and  cello),  now  considered  by 
Knussen  to  be  the  first  panel  of  a  larger  work. 

The  material  oi  Ophelia  Dances  was  sketched  for  a  dance  sequence,  later  abandoned, 
in  the  Third  Symphony.  The  work  was  written  in  the  spring  of  1975  and  premiered 
on  9  May  that  year  by  the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center  under  the 
direction  of  Michael  Tilson  Thomas.  A  revised  version  was  performed  on  10  January 
1980  by  members  of  the  London  Sinfonietta  under  the  direction  of  Ronald  ZoUman. 
The  score  bears  the  dedication,  "for  the  Serge  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  in  the 
Library  of  Congress,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Serge  and  Natalie  Koussevitzky  in 
honour  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Serge  Koussevitzky." 

The  dedication  page  of  the  score  also  bears  two  cryptic  musical  quotations — the 
passages  labelled  "Sphinxes"  in  Robert  Schumann's  Carnaval — surrounding  these 
lines  from  Hamlet,  Act  IV,  scene  7: 

There  is  a  willow  grows  askant  the  brook. 
That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream. 
Therewith  fantastic  garlands  did  she  make  ... 
. . .  Which  time  she  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes. 
As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress. 

The  Schumann  quotations  consist  of  the  notes  A,  E-flat,  C,  B  on  the  one  hand,  and 
A-flat,  C,  B  on  the  other.  The  "old  tunes"  that  Ophelia  refers  to  fleetingly  in  her 
madness  here  are  the  fragments  from  Schumann,  which,  as  the  composer  notes, 
"provide  all  the  harmonic  and  melodic  material."  This  happens  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  piece,  the  introduction,  or  Intrada,  labelled  "Sphinx  I." 

This  runs  directly  into  the  first  of  four  dances,  played  without  pause.  At  first  the 
mood  is  rather  that  of  a  cortege,  one  of  the  original  images  for  this  music,  calm  in 
mood,  with  the  strings  sustaining  chords  and  marking  the  dotted  rhythms  of  the 
march,  while  the  winds  and  piano  glitter  with  brilliant  overlays.  The  flute  leads  the 
second  dance.  Allegretto  leggiero,  while  horn  and  viola  continually  hand  off  a 
sustained  line  under  the  flute's  cavortings.  The  texture  grows  gradually  denser,  and 
the  rhythrns  grow  more  lively  in  the  Andante  scherzando  section,  which  builds  to  a 


"brutal"  climax  that  suddenly  evaporates  in  the  Coda  ("Sphinx  11"),  the  celesta's 
eruption  into  a  cadenza  against  hushed,  sustained  notes  in  the  strings.  Gradually  the 
other  instruments  enter,  with  the  horn  carrying  the  melodic  burden  of  the  long,  slow 
fade  into  silence. 


Louis  Spohr 

Nonet  in  F  for  strings  and  winds,  Opus  31 

Though  he  was  a  native  German,  Spohr  came  to  prefer  the  French  version  of  his  first 
name  to  the  "Ludwig"  that  his  parents  had  christened  him  with.  He  remained  a 
German  artist  all  his  life,  but  he  became  enormously  popular  all  over  Europe  and  for 
years  was  regarded  by  many  critics  and  audiences  as  a  greater  composer  than 
Beethoven.  No  doubt  one  reason  for  this  view  was  the  sheer  accessibility  of  Spohr's 
music,  as  compared  to  the  sometimes  difficult  and  always  challenging  work  of 
Beethoven.  A  renowned  violinist,  Spohr  spent  much  time  in  Vienna  in  the  years  1807 
to  1821,  touring  with  his  wife,  the  harpist  Dorette  Scheidler.  (During  one  of  these 
visits  he  played  in  the  orchestra  for  the  premiere  of  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony.) 
In  later  years  he  became  an  important  conductor  as  well,  and  he  is  frequently  credited 
with  introducing  the  baton  as  the  means  of  beating  time.  Eventually  he  settled  in 
Kassel  and  composed  some  significant  early  romantic  German  operas  (in  particular 
Jessonda)  and  completed  his  output  often  symphonies  and  fifteen  violin  concertos, 
oratorios,  and  many  other  works.  The  Nonet,  Opus  31,  has  long  been  one  of  Spohr's 
most  successful  and  frequently  performed  works.  It  was  commissioned  while  the 
composer  was  in  Vienna  by  a  wealthy  music-loving  cloth  manufacturer,  Johann  von 
Tost,  to  whom  Haydn  had  dedicated  a  series  of  string  quartets  years  before. 

The  Nonet  was  composed  in  1813,  immediately  after  Spohr's  opera  Faust.  He 
conceived  it  for  five  wind  instruments  (flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  and  horn)  and 
four  strings  (violin,  viola,  cello,  double  bass)  with  the  intention  of  allowing  "each 
instrument  to  appear  in  its  true  character."  The  work  at  once  achieved  a  wide 
popularity.  And  with  good  reason:  it  is  charming  and  colorful,  immediately  accessible, 
filled  with  themes  largely  serene  and  singable.  This  is  music  for  the  pleasure  of  music- 
making,  not  for  heaven-storming  self-expression,  but  in  that  mode  it  has,  from  the 
beginning,  been  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  works  for  large  chamber  ensemble, 
even  when  the  rest  of  Spohr's  voluminous  output  was  cast  into  the  shade. 

— Program  notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 

Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  1987-88 

Three  Sunday  afternoons  at  3  p.m.  at  Jordan  Hall 

8  November  1987    Beethoven,  String  Trio  in  C,  Op.  9,  No.  1;  Britten,  Sinfonietta,  Op.  1; 
Fine,  Partita  for  Wind  Quintet;  Mozart,  Piano  Quartet  in  G  minor, 
K.478 

31  January  1988       Mozart,  Flute  Quartet  in  C  minor,  K.285a;  Lennon,  Far  from  These 
Things  (first  performance;  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra);  Hindemith,  Quartet  for  clarinet,  piano,  violin,  and  cello; 
Dvorak,  String  Quintet  in  G,  Op.  77 

28  February  1988      Haydn,  Piano  Trio  in  B,  Hob.  XV:20;  Harbison,  Quintet  for  piano 

and  strings;  Henze,  Woodwind  Quintet;  Mendelssohn,  Piano  Trio  in 
D  minor.  Op.  49 

For  further  information,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  (617)  266-1492.  Current  subscribers  will  be 
mailed  complete  renewal  information. 


